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POT, 
Po'table,  o^F- 
Fota'tiov,  «.  f . 

PornsEB, 

POT'BOOK, 
PoT'LIOy 
Poi'SHERD, 
Poi^TACEy 

Poi'ter. 


Fr.  and  Belg.  pof,  in  all 
the  senses;  Islandic  and 
Dan.  potte ;  Goth.  poU.  A 
v&atk  in  which  meat  is 
»boiled ;  any  vessel  to  hold 
liquids;  a  cup :   '  to  go  to 

Sot,'    to  he  destroyed  or 
evoared :  to  pot  is  to  pre* 
.  ^. .  »i^  ^  serre  in  pots :  potahle  is 

.drinkable:  potation^  a  drai]^t:  potnerfo  is  a 
■erb  fit  for  boiling :  poC-hodc  and  not-lid  ex- 
plain themselves  :  potsnerd  (pot  and  sherd,  from 
Belg.  tckaerde  ;  properly  potshard),  a  fragment  of 
a  broken  pot :  pottage,  any  thing  boiled  for  food. 

Jacob  tod  fMUufe,  and  Esau  came  from  the  fie»a 
fMHt,  OenttiM, 

Tktt  voman  left  her  water-pot,  and  went  her  way. 

John. 
He  on  the  nshes  lits,  his  fete  deplores ; 
And  with  a  paUktrd  scrapes  the  swelling  sores. 

&Midyf. 
Toad  that  under  the  cold  stone 
Sweltered,  venom  sleeping  got ; 
Boil  thon  first  i'  th'  charmed  pof.    Siahptan. 
Bot  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not, 
I'd  have  him  poisoned  with  a  pot  of  ale.         Id. 
My  thmghte  am  whiried  like  a  po<lor*«  wheel. 

/d« 
I  kami  it  in  England,  where  they  are  most  potent 

Id.  OAgOo. 


Id, 


IB 


Thon  best  of  gold  art  worst  of  gold. 
Other  less  fine  in  carat  is  more  precious. 
Preserving  life  in  medicine  potabU,  Siaitpean. 
If  I  had  a  thoasand  sons,  the  first  hmnan  princi- 
ple I  would  teach  them,  should  be  to  forswear  thin 
vtiadtm,  and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack. 

Id.  Hmny  IV. 
At  dib  day  at  Gaxa,  they  conch  poUHurda  of  ves- 
ids  of  earth  in  their  walls  to  gather  the  wind  finom 
the  top,  and  pass  it  in  spoaU  into  rooms. 

Bacon**  Natural  Higttry. 
Dig  a  pit  open  the  sea  shore,  somewhat  above  the 
r  maifc ;  and  sink  it  as  deep  as  the  low- 
water  mark ;  and,  as  the  tide  cometh  m,  it  will  fill 
widi  water  fiesh  and  pouMa.  Bacon. 

The  said  jpoCaUo  sold  shonld  be  endued  with  a  ca- 
pidty  of  being  aggintinated  and  assimilated  to  the 
aoate  beet.  Harwy, 

Rivers  run  poiahU  gold.     MUlon'*  Paradiio  Loot. 

Gigantic  minds,  as  soon  as  work  was  done. 
To  their  huge  fots  of  boiling  pulse  would  run. 
Fen  to  widk  eager  joy.  Jhydin, 

Patted  fowl  and  fish  come  in  so  £ut. 
That  ere  the  first  is  out  the  second  stinks. 
And  mwldymoUiergalhen  on  the  brinks*  Xl» 
Whence  come  broken  poUherdt  tumbUog  down. 
And  leaky  ware  from  garret  windows  thrown  : 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads.  Id, 

Some  press  the  plants  with  shenis  of  Mllir^s  clsy. 

Id. 
E^ypttessr  than  the  beasts  they  worship ; 
Bdow  their  poihorh  gods  that  grow  in  gardens. 

Id 
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Let  me  see  her  Arabian  pothooks.  Id. 

The  sheep  went  first  to  pot,  the  goats  next,  and 
after  them  the  oien,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep 
life  together.  Vtjtranso. 

Whenever  pofton  meet  with  any  chalk  or  marl 
mixed  with  their  clay,  though  it  will  with  the  day 
hold  burning,  yet,  whenever  any  water  comes  near 
any  such  pott  after  thev  are  burnt,  both  the  chalk 
and  marl  will  slack  and  spoil  their  ware. 

MortviMr. 

Acorns,  mast,  and  other  seeds  may  be  kept  well, 
by  being  barrelled  or  pattod  up  with  moist  sand. 

Id. 

A  potter  will  not  have  any  chalk  or  marl  mixed 
with  the  cU]^.  Id.  Buebandry, 

Pot  them  in  natural,  not  forced  earth  ;  a  layer  of 
nctt  mould  beneath  and  about  this  natural  earth  la 
nonrish  the  fibres,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  the  bulbs, 

Eneljfn. 
Where  solar  beams 
Parch  thiisty  human  veins,  the  damasked  meads 
Unforced  display  ten  thousand  painted  flowers 
Vaeful  in  potabiet.  PhiKpt. 

Sir  Tristram  telling  us  tobacco  was  a  potherb,  bid 
the  drawer  bring  in  t'  other  half  pint.  Tatter. 

Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 

Upon  two  distant  pott  of  ale. 

Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale. 
He  like  the  potter  in  a  mould  has  cast 

The  world's  great  feme. 

John's  ready  money  went  into  the  lawyers'  pockets ; 
then  John  began  to  borrow  money  upon  the  bank 
stock,  now  aim  then  a  farm  went  to  pot. 

ArbtUhnot't  Histonf  of  John  Bull. 

Of  alimentary  leaves,  the  olera  or  potherht  afibrd 
an  excellent  nourishment;  amongst  those  are  the 
cole  or  cabbage  kind.  Afbuthnot. 

The  columella  is  a  fine,  thin,  light,  bony  tube,  the 
bottom  of  which  spreads  about,  and  gives  it  the  re- 
semblance of  a  wooden  potHd  in  country  bouses.* 

Derham. 

A  soldier  drinks  bu  pot,  and  then  ofiers  payment* 

ioAjft. 

Leaves  eaten  raw  are  teimed  sailed ;  if  boUadv 
they  become  potiterit:  and  some  of  those  plants 
which  are  9ot-herbi  in  one  fomily,  are  sallads  in  an- 
other. Wattt.  , 
^  For  great  the  man,  and  useful,  without  doubt. 
Who  seasons  pottage,  or  expels  the  gout ; 
Whose  science  ke^  life  in,  and  keeps  death  out. 

Harte. 

POTAGER,  n.  s.  From  Pottage.  A  por- 
ringer. 

An  Indian  dish  or  potager,  made  of  the  baric  of 
a  tree,  with  the  sides  and  rim  sewed  together  after 
the  amnner  of  twiggen-work.  Grew't  Mutema. 

POTAMOGETON,  pond  weed,  a  genus  of 
the  tetragynia  order,  and  tetiandria  chiss  of  plants; 
natural  order  fifteenth,  inundatse:  cal.  none; 
petals  four;  no  atyle,  and  four  feeds.  There 
are  twelve  species,  all  of  them  vegetables  floating 
on  the  surmce  of  stagnant  waters,  affording 
agreeable  shade  to  fis'fi,  and  food  to  cattle. 
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2  POTASH. 

POTAMON,  cri  PoTAM o,  a  philosopher  of  so  small  that  no  person  could  be  remunerated  by 

Alexandria.     He  attached  himsell  to  none  of  the  it  for  the  trouble  of  the  process.    Mettsrs.  Tay- 

schools  of  philosophy  of  his  time ;  but  kent  a  lors  of  Queensferry,  by  desire  of  Sir  John  Hay, 

middle  course  between  the  scepticism  of  the  made  an  experiment  on  the  produce  of  two  acres 

Pyrrhonians  and  the  presumption  of  the  dog-  of  potato  stalks,  which  yielded  two  casks  of 

matists.  He  was  the  iint  projector  of  the  Eclec-  ashes,  weighing  2  cwt.  23  lbs.,  which  produced 

tic  sect;  for,  though  their  mode  of  philosophising  of  soluble  substance  only  36  lbs.,  containing  a 

had  been  common  before,  he  was  the  first  that  great  deal  of  muriate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of 

attempted  to  institute  a  new  sect  on  this  prin-  potash.    The  value  of  this   produce  was   not 

ciple.  '  Diogenes  Laertius  relates  that,  not  long  more  than  2(i.  per  lb.,  or  6<.  in  all ;  and  on 

before  he  wrote  his  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  twelve  acres  of  their  own  they  liad  a  similar 

an  Eclectic  sect,  erXf  jcnca  rtc  atpcnc,  had  been  result. 

introduced  by  Potamo  of  Alexandria,  who  se-        The  following  is  a  table  of  the  saline  product 

lected  tenets  from  every  former  sect.    Suidas  of  1000  lbs.  of  ashes  of  the  following  vegetables: — 
and  Porphyry  also  mention  him.     The  time  g^jj^^  products, 

when  Potamo  flourished  is  uncertain.    Suidas  Stalks  of  Turkey  wheat  ) 
places  him  under  Augustus :  but  it  is  more  pro-        ^^  maize  '  J  198  lbs. 

bable,  from  the  account  of  Laertius,  that  he  flou-  gtalks  of  sunflower    .      349 

rished  about  the  close  of  the  second  century.'  yj^g  branches  '      162*6 

POTAR'GO,  n.».      Ital.  poterge.     A  West  £i„^  ^        '     jgg 

Indian  pickle.  Qo^  .        .        !        78 

What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare  Sallow      '.  102 

Mangos,  potargo,  champignons,  cavarre  1        King.  q  i  *  *      ^ . . 

POrASH, «.  i.    Tt.  potasse.    The  vegetable  ^spen       !        .        !       61 

alkali.    See  below.  B^gch  .'     219 

Cheshire  rock-salt,  with  a  little  nitre,  allum,  and  fir  .132 

j^,  b  the  fluE  used  for  the  running  of  the  plate-  , , .  J  or  125  nccordine 

gla„.  Woodward.  Fern  cut  m  August         ^^^  J  to  Wildenheim!^ 

PoTASB,  or  PoTASSA,  in  chemistry  and   the  Wormwood  748 

manufactures,  more  commonly  known  as  the  vege*  Fumitory  .        .     360 

table  alkali,  is  a  fixed  alkaline  salt  obtained  from  Heath        .        .        .     115  Wildenheim. 
the  ashes  of  burnt  vegetables  of  various  kinds. 

The  method  of  making  potash  is  described  by        On  these  tables  Kirwan  makes  the  following 

Dr.  Shaw  as  follows: — Burn  a  quantity  of  billet  ronarks:— >1.  That  in  general  weeds  yield  more 

wood  to  gray  ashes ;  and,  taking  several  pounds  ashes,  and  their  ashes  much  more  salt,   than 

of  these  ashes,  boil  them  in  water,  so  as  to  make  woods ;  and  that  consequently,  as  to  salts  of  the 

a  very  strong  lixivium  or  lie.    Let  this  lie  be  vegetable  alkali  kind,  as  potash,  pearl-ash,  cashup, 

strained  through  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  to  keep  out  &c.,  neither  America,  Trieste,  nor  the  northern 

any  parts  of  half-burnt  wood  that  might  happen  countries,  have  any  advantage  over  Ireland.     2. 

to  remain  in  the  ashes;  then  evaporate  this  Thatofallweedsiumitory  produces  most  salt,  and 

strained  lie  in  an  iron  pan,  over  a  quick  fire,  next  to  it  wormwood.   But,  if  we  attend  only  to 

utmost  to  dryness:  then,  taking  out  the  matter  the  quantity  of  salt  in  a  given  weight  of  ashes, 

remaining  at  the  bottom,  and  putting  it  into  an  the  ashes  of  wormwood  contain  most.  Trifolium 

iron  crucible,  set  it  in  a  strong  fire  till  the  matter  fibrinum  also  produces  more  ashes  and  salt  than 

is  melted,  and  then  immediately  pour  it  out  fern.    Dr.  John  of  Berlin  observes  that  uncom- 

upon  an  iron  plate,  where  it  soon  cools,  and  ap-  bined  potash  does  not  occur  in  living  vegetables, 

pears  in  the  form  of  a  solid  lump  of  potash.    In  it  being  always  combined  with  an  acid,  and  is 

this  manner  potash  is  made  in  the  large  way  of  only  found  in  them  when  they  are  in  a  state  of 

business,  for  the  service  of  the  soap-boiler,  glass-  putridity  or  decomposition.     Plants  th^t  feel 

maker,  fuller,  &c. ;  but,  according  to  the  difier-  rough  and  sharp,  particularly  equiseti,  contain 

ence  of  the  wood,  or  combustible  matter  em-  much  siliceous  eartn ;  in  the  latter  fiill  thirteen 

ployed,  with  the  manner  of  turning  it,  and  per  cent.    Lichens  that  grow  on  the  summits  of 

conducting  the  process,  different  kinds  of  potash  nr  trees  contain  an  uncommon  proportion  of 

are  prepared.    There  are  certain  saline  plants  oxide  of  iron,  which.  Dr.  John  remarks,  may  be 

that  yield  this  potash  to  great  advantage,  as  par-  viewed  as  illustrative  of  the  formation  of  iron  by 

ticularly  the  plant  kali;  there  are  others  that  af-  the  vegetable  process.    Dr.  John  recommends 

ford  it  in  less  plenty,  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  the  use  of  decaying  and  diseased  wood  to  those 

as  bean-stalks,  &c.;  but,  in  general,  all  vegetable  who  wish  to  obtain  potash  from  it  by  burning 

subjects  afford  it  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  may  as  he  maintaius  that  the  quantity  of  potash  is 

most  of  them  be  made  to  yield  it  tolerably  per-  much    increased  by  the  putrefiictive  process, 

feet  after  the  manner  of  the  process  already  laid  This  remark  is  not  new ;  for  we  find  it  mentioned 

down,  even  the  loppings,  roots,  and  refuse  parts  in  the  second  volume  of  Schreber*s  Sammlung 

of  ordinary  trees,  vme-clippings,  &c.  -  verschiedener  Schriften,  published  in  1763,  that 

It  was  announced  in  tne  philosop1)ical  Jour-  putrid  wood  was  recommended  for  obtaining 

nals  that,  in  France,  potash  had  been  obtained  ashe9  ^^  preference  to   fresh  wood.     Plants, 

in  great  quantities  from  potato  stalks.    In  order  which  were  allowed  to  grow  in  a  solution  of 

to  put  this  to  the  test  of  experiment,  Sir  John  natron,  absorbed  by  their  roots  a  considerable 

Hay  and  Dr.  Jd'Culloch  maae  a  trial  on  a  large  portion  of  the  alkali ;  but  none  of  this  appeared 

scale,  and  found  that  the  quaatity  of  potash  was  when  the  ashes  of  the  plant  were  examined :  in 


POTASH.  3 

\hfit  cf  It  Appeared  potash ;  and  hence  it  is  con-  pan  of  the  body,  it  destroys  it  almost  instin- 

jectared  that  Tegetables  have  the  power  of  con<  taneously.    On  account  of  this  property  it  has 

rrniog  nation  into  potash.  been  called  caustic,  and  is  often  used  by  sur- 

The  process  for  obtaining  pot  and  pearl-ash  is  geons  to  open  abscesses,  and  destroy  useles:;  or 

pren  by  Kirwan  as  follows: —  hurtful  excrements.    When  heated  it  melts.    At 

1.  The  weeds  should  be  cut  iust  before  they  a  red  heat  it  swells,  and  evaporates  slowly  in  a 
seed,  then  spread,  well  dried,  and  gathered  clean,  white  acrid  smoke.    When  exposed  to  the  air  it 

2.  Hiej  should  be  burned  vrithin  doofs  on  a  soon  attracts  moisture,  and  is  converted  into  a 
grate,  «m1  the  ashes  laid  in  a  chest  as  hst  as  they  liquid ;  and  combines  with  carbonic  acid,  for 
are  produced.  If  any  charcoal  be  visible,  it  which  it  has  a  great  affinity.  It  has  a  very 
sfaouki  be  pidked  out,  and  thrown  back  into  the  strong  affinity  for  water.  At  the  common  tern- 
fire.  If  the  weeds  be  moist,  nuqh  coal  will  be  perature  of  the  air,  one  part  of  water  dissolves 
ibund.  A  close  smothered  fire,  which  has  been  two  parts  of  potassa.  The  solution  is  transpa- 
recomniended  by  some,  is  very  prejudicial.  rent,  very  dense,  and  almost  of  the  consistence 

3.  They  should  be  lixiviated  with  twelve  times  of  oil.  In  this  state  it  is  usually  employed  by 
tikeir  weight  of  boiling  water.  A  drop  of  the  so-  chemists.  When  four  parts  of  potash  in  powder, 
lotion  of  corrosive  sublimate  will  immediately  and  one  of  snow  are  mixed  together,  the  mixture 
discover  when  the  water  ceases  to  take  up  any  becomes  liquid,  and  absorbs  a  quantity  or  ca- 
niore  alkalL  The  earthy  matter  tliat  remains  is  loric.  This  mixture  was  employed  by  Lowitz  to 
said  to  be  a  good  manure  for  clayey  soils.  produce  artificial  cold.    When  the  aqueous  so- 

4.  The  lie  thus  formed  should  be  evaporated  lution  of  potash  is  evaporated  to  aproper  con- 
to  dryness  in  iron  pans.  Two  or  three  at  least  sistency,  the  potash  crystallises.  Tne  shape  of 
of  these  should  be  used,  and  the  lie,  as  fast  as  it  its  crystals  is  very  different,  according  to  the 
lA  concreted,  passed  from  the  one  to  the  other,  way  in  which  they  have  been  produced.  W^hen 
Thus,  much  time  is  saved,  as  weak  lies  evapo-  allowed  to  form  in  the  cold,  they  are  octahedrons 
T3te  more  quickly  than  the  stronger.  The  salt  in  groups,  and  contain  0*43  of  water :  when 
iBus  produced  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  contains  formed  by  evaporation  on  the  fire,  they  assume 
much  extractive  matter;  and,  being  formed  in  the  figure  of  very  thin  transparent  blades  of  ex- 
iroQ  pots,  \s  called  potash.  traordinary  magnitude,  which,  by  an  assemblage 

5.  This  salt  should  then  be  carried  to  a  rever-  of  lines  crossing  each  other  in  prodigious  num- 
beruoiy  furnace,  in  which  the  extractive  matter  hers,  present  an  aggregate  of  cells  or  cavities, 
is  bamt  off,  and  much  of  the  water  dissipated :  commonly  so  very  close  that  the  vessel  may  be 
heooe  it  generally  loses  from  ten  to  fifl^n  per  inverted  without  losing  one  drop  of  the  liquid 
cent  of  its  weight.  Particular  care  should  be  it  contains.  Potash  is  not  altered  by  exposure 
taken  to  prevent  its  melting,  as  the  extractive  to  the  light. 

nauer  would  not  then  be  perfectly  consumed,       A  perfectly  pure  solution  of  potash  will  re- 

and  the  alkali  would  form  such  a  union  with  the  main  transparent  on  the  addition  of  lime-water, 

earthy  parts  as  could  not  easily  be  dissolved,  show  no  effervescence  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 

Kirwan  adds  this  caution,  because  Dr.  Lewis  and   not  give  any  precipitate  on  blowing  air 

and  Mr.  Dossie  have  inadvertently  directed  the  from  the  lungs  through  it  by  means  of  a  tube. 
contraiT.   Tliis  salt,  thus  refined,  is  called  pearl-        Pure  potash  for  experimental  purposes  may 

aifa,aDdmiistbethesameastbeDantxicpearl-ash«  most  easily  be  obtained  by  igniting  cream  of 

To  obtain  this  alkali  pure,  BerthoUet  recom-  tartar  in  a  crucible,  dissolvii^  the  residue  in 
mends  to  evaporate  a  solution  of  potash,  made  water,  filtering,  boilinz  with  a  quantity  of  quick- 
caustic  by  bouing  with  quicklime,  till  it  becomes  lime,  and,  after  subsidence,  decanting  the  clear 
of  a  thidiish  consistence ;  to  add  about  an  equal  liquid,  and  evaporating  in  a  loosely  covered  sil- 
veigfat  of  alcohol,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  some  ver  capsule,  till  it  flows  like  oil,  and  then  pour- 
time  in  a  dose  vessel.  Some  solid  matter,  partly  ing  it  out  on  a  clean  iron*  plate.  A  solid  white 
erystalliied,  will  collect  at  the  bottom ;  above  cake  of  pure  hydrate  of  potash  is  thus  obtained, 
tlu  will  be  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark-colored  without  the  agency  of  alcohol.  It  must  be  im- 
fittid;  and  on  the  top  another  lighter.  The  latter,  mediately  broken  into  fragments,  and  kept  in  a 
separated  by  decantation,  is  to.  be  evaporated  well-stoppered  phial. 

qoickiy  in  a  silver  basin  in  a  sand-heat.    Glass,        As  100  parts  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  are 

or  almost  any  other  metal,  would  be  corroded  by  equivalent  to  about  seventy  of  pure  concentrated 

the  potash.    Before  the  evaporation  has  been  oil  of  vitriol,  if  into  a  measure  tube,  graduated 

carried  hr,  the  solution  is  to  be  removed  from  into  100  equal  parts,  we  introduce  the  seventy 

the  fire,  and  suffered  to  stand  at  rest ;  when  it  grains  of  acid,  and  fill  up  the  remaining  space 

will  again  separate  into  two  fluids.    The  lighter,  with  water,  then  we  have  an  alkalimeter  for  esti- 

being  pouted  off,  is  again  to  be  evaporated  with  mating  the  \alue  of  commercial  pearl-ashes, 

a  quicK  heat ;  and,  on  standing  a  day  or  two  in  which,  if  pure,  will  require  for  100  grains  100 

a  close  vessel,  it  will  deposit  transparent  crystals,  divisions  of  the  liquid  to  neutralise  them.     If 

of  pure  potash.     If  the  liquor  be  evaporated  to  they  contain  only  sixty  per  cent,  of  genuine  sub- 

a  pellicle,  the  potash  will  concrete  without  regu-  carbonate,  then  100  grains  will  require  only  sixty 

hr  oystallisation.    In  both  cases  a  high-colored  divisions,  and  so  on.    When  the  alkalimeter  in- 

liqQor  is  separated,  which  is  to  be  poured  off;  dications  are  required  in  pure  or  absolute  potash, 

and  die  potash  must  be  kept  carefully  secluded  such  as  constitutes  the  basis  of  nine,  tnen  we 

from  air  roust  use  102  grains  of  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  along 

Its  taste  is  remarkably  acrid,  and  it  is  so  ex-  with  the  requisite  bulk  of  water  to  fill  up  the 

eecdiDgly  comsive  that,  when  applied  to  any  volume  of  the  graduated  tube. 

B  3 


4  POTASSIUM. 

I 

The  hydrate  of  potash,  as  obtained  by  the  pre-    potash  ^ith  which  they  had  made  their  experi- 
ceding  process,  is  solid,  wliite,  and  extremely    ments ;  while  in  others  they  bad  drawn  wrong 
caustic  ;  in  minute  quantities,  changing  the  pur-    inferences  from  mistaken  resemblances, 
pie  of  Tiolets  and  cabbage  to  a  green,  reddened        As  soon  as  voltaic  electricity  was  so  far  ren- 
litmus  to  purple,  nni  fellow  turmeric  to  a  red-    dered  manageable  as  to  be  applied  with  very 
dish-brown.    It  rapidly  attracts  humidity  from    great  power  to  chemical  analyses,   Mr.  Davy 
the  air,  passing  into  the  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium    conceived  the  idea  of  enlisting  this  wonderful 
of  the  chemists ;  a  name,  however,  also  given  to    agency  into  his  service,  with  a  view  of  endea- 
the  deliquesced  subcarbooate.  Charcoal  applied    vouring  to  obtain  a  decomposition  of  the  alka- 
to  the  hydrate  of  potash  at  a  cherry-rea  heat    lies ;  and  he  was  the  more  fully  induced  to  give 
gives  birth  to  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  an  al-    a  full  scope  and  latitude  to  a  series  of  experiments 
kaline  subcarbonate ;  but,  at  a  heat  bordering  on    of  this  kind  from  observing  that  if  a  neutral 
whiteness,    carburetted    hydrogen,    carbonous    substance,  or  a  compound  of  an  acid  and  an 
oxide,  and  potassium  are  formc^d.    Several  me-    alkali,  constituted  a  fKut  of  the  voltaic  circle,  a 
tals  decompose  the  hydrate  of  potash,  by  the  aid    decomposition  of  such  substance  was  the  result, 
of  heat;    particularly  potassium,  sodium,  and    the  acid  alone  always  travelling  to  the  positive 
iron.    The  fused  hydrate  of  potash  consists  of    side  of  the  chain  and  the  alkali  to  the  negative. 
6  protoxide  of  potassium  -f-  1*125   water  =:        In  the  first  attempts  which  Sir  H.  Davy  made 
7*125,  which  number  represents  the  compound    for  the  decomposition  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  he 
prime  equivalent.    It  is  used  in  surgery  as  the    entirely  foiled,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
potential  cautery  for  forming  eschars ;  and  it  was    acted  upon  their  aqueous  solutions  only.     He 
formerly  employed  in  m^icine  diluted  with    afterwards  used  potash  in  the  state  of  igneous 
broths  as  a  lithontriptic.    In  chemistry  it  is  very    fusion,  and  acted  upon  it  by  an  electrical  power, 
extensively  employed,  both  in  manufactures  and    which  was  produccxi  from  a  galvanic  battery  of 
as  a  reagent  in  analyses.    It  is  the  basis  of  all     200  plates  of  six  inches  square,  highly  charged. 
the  common  soft  soaps.  Here  some  brilliant  phenomena  were  produced. 

Dr.  Wollaston  has  recently  ascertained  the  A  most  intense  light  and  a  column  of  flame  were 
exbtence  of  potash  in  sea-water.  He  estimates  exhibited,  which  seemed  to  be  owing  to  the  deve- 
the  proportion  of  this  alkali,  which  he  supposes  lopment  of  combustible  matter ;  and  when  the 
to  exist  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  at  something  order  was  changed,  so  that  the  alkali  was  brought 
less  than  yg^th  part  of  the  water,  at  its  average  in  contact  with  the  negative  side  of  the  battery, 
density.  He  has  also  detected  traces  of  potash  aeriform  globules,  which  inflamed  in  the  atmo»- 
in  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Ourmia  or  Aruinea,  phere,  rose  through  the  potash.  Being,  however, 
which  is  unconnected  with  the  ocean.  The  unable  \o  collect  the  products  of  decwmposition 
water  of  thb  lake  (which  is  situated  on  the  pro-  by  this  means,  he  had  then  recourse  to  pure 
▼ince  of  Azerbijan  in  Persia)  is  said  to  be  salter  potash  in  its  usual  state,  and  depended  on  elec- 
than  that  of  the  sea,  so  that  no  fish  can  live  tricity  alone  for  its  fusion,  as  well  as  its  deconi- 
in  it.  position. 

Potash,  until  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  memorable  A  small  piece  of  pure  potash,  moistened  n 
discovery  of  its  chemical  nature,  was  considered  little  by  the  oreath,  was  placed  upon  an  insulated 
as  a  simple  body,  though  strong  suspicions  were  disc  of  platinum,  connected  with  the  negative 
entertained  of  its  being  of  a  compound  nature,  fide  of  a  battery  consisting  of  100  plates  oif  six 
From  that  philosopher's  researches,  however,  inches  and  150  of  four  inches  square,  in  a  state 
potash  appears  to  consist  of  a  roe^lic  iMMis,  of  intense  activity,  and  a  platinum  wire,  coii»- 
which  he  called  potassium,  united  with  oxygen,  municating  with  the  positive  side,  was  brought 
Jo  the  following  proportions :— •  iu  contact  with  the  upper  surfiu^e  of  the  alkali. 

Potassium  .        .    83  Under  these  circumstances,  a  vivid  action  soon 

Oxveen  *    17  commenced.    Tlie  potash  b^^an  to  fiise  at  both  its 

^^^  '  points  of  electrisation,  and  small  globules,  having 

^QQ  a  hiffh  metallic  lustre  and  pieciseiy  similar  in 

visible  characters  to  quicksilver,  appeared,  some 
POTASSIUM,  in  chemistry,  the  name  given  of  which  burnt  with  explosion  and  bright  flame. 
hj  Sir  TI.  Davy  to  the  metallic  base  of  potash,  These  globules,  which  appeared  to  be  metallic, 
discovered  by  him  in  1807.  Till  this  period  were  the  basis  of  potash, 
potash  and  soda  were  necessarily  regarded  as  If  iron  turnings  be  heated  to  whiteness  in  a 
simple  from  the  impossibility  of  decomposing  curved  gun-barrel,  and  potash  be  melted  and 
them  by  any  known  methods.  Yet  they  were  made  slowly  to  come  in  contact  with  the  turn- 
generally  suspected  to  be  compounds,  though  no  ings,  air  being  excluded,  potassium  will  be 
chemist  was  able  to  detect  their  elements.  By  formed,  and  will  collect  in  the  cool  part  of  the 
many  the  alkalescent  principle  was  supposed  to  tube.  This  method  of  procuring  it  was  disc«>- 
be  nitroffen,  as  the  acidi liable  wai  oxygen.  Mor-  vered  by  M.  M.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenaid  m 
veau  and  Desormes  pnblishcd  an  ingenious  set  1808.  It  may  likewise  be  produced  hj  ignitinc 
of  experiments,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  potash  with  charcoal,  as  M.  Curaudau  showed 
prove  that  potash  was  a  compound  of  hydrogen    the  same  year. 

and  lime.  Darracq,  however,  with  that  accuracy  M.  Brunner,  by  acting  on  calcined  tartar  in  % 
which  has  chaiactensed  roost  of  his  enquiries,  bottle  of  wrought  iron,  has  succeeded  in  obtain* 
soon  disproved  this  theory,  and  evinced  that  the  ing  potassium  at  a  comparatively  modeiate  heat. 
results  oDtained  by  Desormes  and  Morveau  were  Tne  bottle  is  spheroidal  about  half  an  inch  in 
Dwing,  in  most  cases,  to  the  impurity  of  the    thickness,  and  capable  of  holding  about  a  pint 
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of  wirer ;  a  bent  gun-l>arrel  of  ten  or  twelve  oxy^n  gas  is  expelled  from  it,  and  there  remains 

locbes  ID  length  screws  into  the  mouth  of  the  a  difficultly  fusible  substance  of  a  gray  color,  vi- 

botde.  The  bottle,  wel)  luted  over  with  fire-clay,  treous  fracture,  soluble  in  water  without  efferve- 

i$  »et  in  a  strong  air  furnace,  so  that  the  tube  scence,  but  with  much  heat.    Aqueous  potash  is 

nMf  dip  down  externally  beneath  the  surface  of  produced.    The  above  ignited  solid  is  protoxide 

naphtha  contained  in  a  cylindric  copper  vessel,  of  potassium,  which  b^mes  pure  potash  by 

sUDding  in  a  tub  containmff  ice  and  water.  The  combination  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  wa- 

tup  of  the  naphtha  vessel  has  a  cover  fixed  on  ter.    When  we  produce  potassium  with  ienited 

iu  pierced  with  a  hole  to  receive  the  end  of  the  iron-turnings  and  potash,  much  hydrogen  isdis- 

guD-barrel ;  and,  from  the  side  of  the  upper  part  engaged  from  the  water  of  the  hydrate,  while  the 

of  the  vesset,  a  small  tube  goes  off  at  nght  an-  iron  becomes  oxidised  from  the  residuary  oxygen. 

t^es  to  let  the  air  and  vapors  escape.    It  is  ad-  By  heating  together  pure  hydrate  of  potash  and 

i^mtageous  to  mix  a  little  ground  charcoal  with  boracic  acid,  Sir  H.  Davy  obtained  from  seven- 

tite  urtar  previously  calcined  in  a  covered  vessel,  teen  to  eighteen  of  water  from  100  parts  of  the 

in  the  same  iron  bottle  for  example.     Nearly  solid  alkali. 

Zoo  grains  of  potassium  have  been  procured  by  By  acting  on  potassium  with  a  very  small 
this  apparatus  from  twenty^-four  ounces  of  crude  quantity  of  water,  or  by  heating  potassium  with 
tanar. — BMothcque  UnivertelUf  xxii.  36.  fused  potash,  the  protoxide  may  also  be  obtained. 
Potassium  is  poss^sed  of  very  extraordinary  The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  protoxide  is  de- 
properties.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  its  specific  termmea  by  the  action  of  potassium  upon  water. 
piavity  being  0*865  to  water  1*0.  At  common  Eight  grains  of  potassium  produce  from  water 
leomratupes  it  is  solid,  soft,  and  easily  moulded  about  nine  cubic  inches  and  a' half  of  hydrogen ; 
bjr  the  fingers.  At  150°  Fahrenheit  it  fuses,  and  for  these  the  metal  must  have  fixed  four 
sod  in  a  heat  a  little  below  redness  it  rises  in  cubic  inches  and  three  quarters  of  oxygen.  But 
vapor.  It  is  perfectly  opaque.  When  newly  as  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  weigh  33*9  gr. 
cm,  Its  color  is  splendent  white,  like  that  of  sil-  4f  will  weigh  1*61.  Thus,  9*61  gr.  of  ^e  pro- 
>er,  bat  it  rapidly  tarnishes  in  the  air.  To  pre-  toxide  will  contain  eight  of  metal ;  and  100  will 
serve  it  unchanged*  we  must  enclose  it  m  a  contain  83-25  metal  -f  16*75  oxygen.  From 
*4nall  phiaU  with  pure  naphtha.  It  conducts  these  data,  the  prime  of  potassium  comes  out 
elcctncity  like  the  common  metals.  When  4*969 ;  and  that  of  the  protoxide  5*969.  Sir  M. 
thrown  upon  water,  it  acts  with  great  violence,  Davy  adopts  the  number  75  for  potassium,  cor- 
and  swims  upon  ibe  surface,  burning  with  a  responding  to  50  on  the  oxygen  scale. 
Uautiful  light  of  a  red  color,  mixed  with  violet.  vVhen  potassium  is  heated  strongly  in  a  small 
The  water  becomes  a  solution  of  pure  potash,  quantity  of  common  air,  the  oxygen  of  whidi  is 
\\  hen  moderately  heated  in  the  air,  it  inflames,  not  sufficient  for  its  conversion  into  potash,  a 
boms  with  a  red  light,  and  throws  off  alkaline  substance  is  formed  of  a  grayish  color,  which, 
fumes.  Placed  in  chlorine,  it  spontaneously  when  thrown  into  water,  effervesces  without 
burns  with  gicat  brilliancy.  taking  fire.  It  is  doubtfhl  whether  it  be  a  mix- 
On  all  fluid  bodies  which  contain  water,  or  ture  of  the  protoxide  and  potassium,  or  a  com- 
moch  oxygen  or  chlorine,  it  readily  acts ;  and  in  bination  of  potassium  with  a  smaller  proportion 
iti  general  powers  of  chemical  combination,  says  of  oxygen  than  exists  in  the  protoxide.  In  this 
Its  illustrious  discoverer,  potassium  may  be  com-  case  it  would  be  a  suboxide,  consbting  of  d 
pared  to  the  alkahest,  or  universal  solvent,  ima-  primes  of  potassium  :=  10  -|-  1  of  oxygen 
po/id  by  the  alchemists.  :z  11 . 

Potassium  combines  with  oxyp^n  in  different        When  thin  pieces  of  potassium  are  introduced 

pmportioiis.    When  potassium  is  gently  heated  into  chlorine,  the  inflammation  is  very  vivid ; 

»  common  air,  or  in  oxygen,  the  result  of  its  and,  when  potassium  is  made  to  act  on  chloride 

combustion  is  an  orange-colored  fusible  sub-  of  sulphur,  there  is  an  explosion.  The  attraction 

vtaaoe.    For  every  grain  of  the  metal  consumed,  of  chlorine  for  potassium  is  much  stronger  thai^ 

tboui  one  cubic  inch  and  seven-tenths  of  oxygen  the  attraction  or  oxygen  for  the  metal.    Both  of 

ve  condensed.    To  make  the  experiment  accu«>  the  oxides  of  potassium  are  immediately  decom- 

lately,  tb€  metal  should  be  burned  in  a  tray  of  posed  by  chlorine,  with  the  formation  of  u  fixed 

pbtma  covered  with  a  coating  of  fused  muriate  chloride,  and  the  extrication  of  oxygen. 
of  jpoiasb.  The  combination  of  potassium  and  chlorine  is 

The  substance  procured  by  the  combustion  of  the  substance  which  has  been  improperly  called 

fotasstum  at  a  low  temperature,  was  first  ob-  muriate  of  potash,  and  which  in  common  cases, 

i€tved  ID  October  1807,  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  is  formed    by  causing  liquid  muriatic  acid  to 

*ho  supposed  it  to  be  the  protoxide ;  but  M.M.  saturate  solution  of  potash,  and  ihea  evaporating 

^^y  I^ossac  andThenard,  m  1810,  showed  that  the  liquid  to  dryness  and  igniting  the  solid  resi'* 

it  was  ia  reality  the  deutoxide,  or  peroxide,  duum.     The  hydrogen  of  the  acid  here  unites 

^  hea  it  is  thrown  into  the  water,  oxygen  is  to  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali,  forming  water,  which 

wolfed,  and  a  solution  of  the  protoxide  results,  is  exhaled ;  while  the  remaining  chlorine  and 

CBMtitBting  oonmon  aqueous  potash.    When  it  potassium  combine.    It  consists  of  5  potassium 

a  fused,  aind  brought  in  contact  with  combusti-  +  4*5  chlorine. 

hie  bodies,  they  bum  vividly,  by  the  excess  of       Potassium  combines  with  hydrogen,  to  form 

ns  oxygen.    If  it  be  heated  in  carbonic  acid,  potassureted  hydrogen,  a  spontaneously  inflam* 

nygen  u  diseoga8ed,and  common  subcarbonate  mable  gas,  which  comes  over  occasionally  in  the 

•T  potash  is  formed.  production  of  potassium  by  the  gun-barrel  expop 

wbcD  it  is  heated  very  strongly  upon  platina,  riment.  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  'Dienard  describa 


,  „       „  sweet  turnips  are  ue  looa  01 13  louzaiina ; 

gen  on  contact  with  mercunr.  while  she  loves  turnips  butter  I'll  despise, 

potassium  and  sulphur  are  heated  toge-  j^or  leeks,  nor  oatmeal,  nor  potatoe  priie. 
f  combine  with  great  energy,  with  dis-        x^e  families  of  farmers  live  in  filth  and 
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also  a  solid  compound  of  the  same  two  ingre-  On  choicest  melons  and  sweet  gnpes  they  dine, 

dieiits,  which  they  call  a  hydruret  of  potassium.  And  with  poiotow  fat  their  wanton  swiue.    iVnIder. 

It  is  formed  by  heating  the  metal  a  long  while  ^}f^^^  ^.«  W«'^»  *?  Dutchmen  butter  s  dear, 

in  the  gas,  at  a  temperature  just  under  ignition,  ^f  Ir»h  swains  pouurn^  "  *^VJ«'J[i.     ,       .    , 

tit        ?^  •             r^            J                .  P  Oats  for  their  feasts  the  ScotUsh  shepherds  grind. 

They  describe  it  as  a  grayish  solid,  givmg  out  g^^^  ^^^.     ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Blouialind ; 

Its  hydrogen  on  contact  with  mercury.  .    -i~  

When  I 
ther,  they 

engagement  of  heat  and  light  even  in  vacuo,  upon  buttennilk  and  pototoef.                        Swifk. 
The  resulting  sulphuret  of  potassium   is  of  a  The  red  and  white  potaUet  are  the  most  common 
dark  gray  color.    It  acts  with  great  energy  on  eeculent  roots   now  in   use,  and  were  originally 
^vater,    producing   sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  brought  from  Virginia  into  £urope.              Miller. 
burns  brilliantly  when  heated  in  the  air,  becom-  Potato,   in  botany.    See  Solakum.     Pota- 
ing  sulphate  of  potash.    It  consists  of  2  sulphur  toes  came  originally  from  North  America,  where 
4-  5  potassium,  by  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments,  they  were  not  reckoned  good  for  food.    Tliey 
Potassium  has  so  strong  an  attraction  for  sul-  were  first  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1565,  and 
phur  that  it  rapidly  separates  it  from  hydrogen,  thence  into  England  by  a  vessel  wrecked  on  the 
If  the  potassium  be  heated  in  the  sulphureted  western  coast,  at  North  Meols,  in  Lancashire, 
gas,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  great  bnlliancy ;  a  place  and  soil  still  iam9us  for  producing  this 
sulphuret  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  pure  hy-  vegetable  in  great  perfection.    It  was  forty  years 
drogen  is  set  fiee.                   '  after  their  introduction,  however,  before  they 
Potassium  and  phosphorus  enter  into  union  were  much  cultivated  about  London ;  and  thea 
with  the  evolution  of  light ;  but  the  mutual  ac-  they  were  considered  as  rarities,  without  aov  coq- 
tion  is  feebler  than  in  the  preceding  compound,  ception  of  the  utility  that  might  arise  from  bring- 
The  phosphuret  of  potassium,  in  its  common  ing  them  into  common  nse.    At  this  time  they 
form,  is  a  suostance  of  a  dark  chocolate  color,  were  distinguished  from  the  Spanish  by  the 
but  when  heated  with  potassium  in  great  excess  name  of  Virginia  potatoes,  or  battatas,  which  i& 
it  becomes  of  a  deep  gray  color,  with  consider-  the  Indian  name  of  the  Spanish  sort    At  a 
able  lustre.    Hence  it  is  probable  that  phospho-  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,    March  18th» 
rus  and  potassium  are  capable  of  combining  in  1662-3,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Bucktand,  a 
two  proportions.    The  phosphuret  of  potassium  Somerset  gentleman,  recommending  the  planting 
burns  with  great  brilliancy  when   exposed  to  of  potatoes  in  all  parts  of  the  kis^dom  to  pre- 
air,  and  when  thrown  into  water  produces  an  rent  fiunine.   This  was  referred  to  a  committee ; 
explosion,  in  consequence  of  the  immediate  dis«  and,  in  consequence  of  their  report,  Mr.  Buck-^- 
engagement  of  phosphureted  hydrogen.  land  had  the  thanks  of  the  society;  such  mem- 
Charcoal  which  has  been  strongly  heated  in  hers  as  had  lands  were  entreated  to  plant  them» 
contact  with  potassium    effervesces  in  water,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  was  desired  to  mention  the  pro- 
rendering  it  alkaline,  though  the  charcoal  may  posals  at  the  close  of  his  Sylva.    In  Sweden, 
be  previously  exposed  to  a  temperature  at  which  notwithstanding    the  indefatigable  industry  of 
potassium  is  volatilised.    Hence  there  is  pro-  Linnsus,  the  culture  of  potatoes  was  only  intro- 
bably  a  compound  of  the  two  formed  by  a  feeble  duced  in  1764,  when  a  royal  edict  was  pub- 
attraction,  lished  to  encourage  their  general  cultivation. 
Of  all  known  substances,  potassium  is  that  They  were  known  there,  however,  at  an  earlier 
which  has  the  strongest  attraction  for  oxygen;  period;  for,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
and  it  produces  such  a  condensation  of  it,  that  my  of  Sciencei  in  Sweden,  1747,  M.  Charles 
the  oxides  of  ix)tassium  are  denser  than   the  Skytse  proposed  to  distil  brandy  from  them,  in 
raeUl  itself.    Potassium  has  been  skilfully  used  order  to  save  corn,  which  in  that  country  is  very 
by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  The-  dear.    He  found  that  an  acre  of  land  set  with 
nard,  for  detecting  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  potatoes  will  yield  a  much  greater  ouantity  of 
bodies.     A  number  of  substances,  undecom-  brandy  than  when  sown  with  barley.  The  utility 
posable  by  other  chemical  agents,  are  readily  of  potatoes  b  well  known,  and  this  utility  has 
decomposed  by  this  substance.  brought  them  into  general  use,  and  has  extended 
When  a  globule  is  phced  upon  ice,  not  even  them  over  every  part  of  this  kingdom.    To  pro- 
the  solid  form  of  both  the  substances  can  pre-  niote  this  utility,  and  to  make  their  cultivation 
vent  their  union;   for  the  metalloid  instantly  njore  easy,  a  variety  of  experiments  and  in- 
bums  with  a  bright  flame,  and  a  deep  hole  is  quiries  have  been  made.    See  Rural  Economy. 
made  in  the  ice,  which  is  found  to  contain  a  so-  Potato.    The  following  account  of  the  potato 
lution  of  potash.    When  a  globule  is  dropped  ^as  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
upon  moistened  turmeric   paper,    it  insUntl^  \,y  {)r,  Wright  of  Edinburgh, 
burns,  and  moves  rapidly  upon  the  paper,  as  if       i*he  potato  is  a  native  of  America,  and  was  well 
in  seareh  of  moisture,  leaving  behind  it  a  deep  known  to  the  Indians  long  before  the  conquest 
reddish  brown  trace.    So  strong  is  the  attraction  of  Mexico  and  Peru.    Gomara,  in  his  General 
of  the  basis  of  potash  lor  oxygen,  that  it  disco-  History  of  the  Indies,  and  Josepbus  Acosta,  are 
vers  and  decomposes  the    small  quantities  of  amongst  the  earliest  Spanish  writers  who  have 
water  contained  in  alcohol  and  ether,  even  when  mentioned  the  potato  by  the  Indian  names  of 
they  are  carefully  purified.  openanck,  pape,  and  papas.    Clusius,  and  after 
POTATO,  n.  f .    An  Am«»rican  word,  batUU  i,|„,  Gerard,  gave  figures  of  the  poUto  plant, 
originally.     See  below.    An  c:jculent  root.  Gerard  was  the  first  author  who  gave  it  Uie 
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of  solanaiD  tnbcrosuin,  whicb  Linneus  and  the  smallest  foundation  for  the  other  allegations. 

kt5  followers  have  adopted.   In  1684,  Sir  Walter  Prejudice  and  ignorance  have  long  yielded  to 

fialeigh,  so  celebrated  for  his  worth,  his  yalour,  experience  and  truth ;  and  all  mankind  at  this 

and    his  mbfortune^i,  discovered   that  part  of  day  agree,  that  there  is  no  food  so  wholesome* 

America  called  Norembega,  and  by  him  named  more  easily  procured,  or  less  expensive,  than 

Virginia;  whether  the  admiral  was  acquainted  the  potato.    Ic  constitutes  the  chief  article  of 

with  the  potato  in  his  first  voyage,  or  whether  it  food  to  immense  numbers  of  people,  and  may 

was  sent  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Grenville,  or  by  be  converted  to  the  support  of  all   domestic 

Mr.  Lane,  the  first  governors  of  Virginia,  is  un-  animals,  whether  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted. 

€3eT*aifi.     It  is  probable  he  was  possessed  of  this  POTCH,  v,  a.    Fr.  pocher.    To  thmst  out  the 

root  aboot  the  year  1586.    He  is  said  to  have  eyes  sis  with  a  thumb.    To  thrust;  push, 

pren  it  to  his  gardener  in  Ireland,  as  a  fine  Potcii,  v.  a.      Fr.  pocher.     To   poach;    to 

fruit  from  America,  and  which  he  desired  him  boil  slightly.    Commonly  written  Poach,  which 

to  plant  in  bis  kitchen  garden  in  the  spring.    In  see. 

August  this  plant  flowered,  and  in  September  POTEMKIN  (George  Prince),  a  descendant 

pToducec*  a  fruit ;  but  so  different  to  the  gar-  of  a  Polish  family,  who  entered  into  the  service 

deoer's  expectation,  that,  in  an  ill-humour,  he  of  Russia,  and  distinguisRed  himself  so  much 

cami-d  the   potato  apple  to  his  master.    "  Is  as  to  be  appointed  to  the  chief  command  by 

this,**  said  he,  *' the  fine  fruit  from  America  you  Catharine  11  ■    On  the  17th  December,  1788, 

piizied  9o  highly?"    Sir  Walter  either  was,  or  he  took  the  important  fortress  of  Oczakow  from 

pretended  to  be,  ignorant  of  the  matter;  and  the  Turks,  and  obtained  several  other  victories 

lold  ihe  ganlener,  since  that  was  the  case,  to  dig  over  them.    The  empress  rewarded  his  services 

up  the  weed  and  throw  it  away.    The  gardener  by  loading  him  with  riches  and  honors :   and  it 

soon  returned  with  a  good  parcel  of  potatoes,  is  said  that  she  intended  to  have  made  him  sove- 

Gervd,  an  old  English  botanist,  received  seed-  reign  of  that  part  of  his  native  country  which 

hngs  of  the  potato  about  the  year  1590;  and  she  had  dismembered,  when  he  died  in  1791, 

tells  OS,  that  it  grew  as  kindly  in  his  garden  as  aged  fifty-two. 

in  its  native  soil,  Virginia.    The  plant  was  cul-  POTENCY,  n.  s. -^     Lat.    potentia^   potent^ 

tivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  Potent, adj,         / Power;  efficacy ;   autho- 

early,  about  the  year  1620,  as  a  curious  exotic  ;  Potentate,          ?  rity ;  potent  is  powerful ; 

and  towards  the  year  1684,  was  planted  out  in  Po'tently.            ) forcible;    strong;    effica- 

the  fields,  in  smul  patches,  in  Lancashire.  From  cious:  potentate,  a  possessor  of  sovereign  power: 

thence  it  was  gradually  propagated  all  over  the  potently  follows  the  senses  of  potent, 

kingdom,  as  well  as  in  France.    In  1683,  Suther-  Thus  did  the  uncircurndsed  poteniaUi 

land  has  inserted  the  solanum  tuberosum  in  his  Of  earth,  debase  religion  in  the  tight 

Hoftus  Medicos  Edinburgensis ;   and  it  is  pro-  Of  those  they  ruled,  who  looking  up  beheld 

bable  that  many  others  in  Scotland  culUvated  The  fair  celestial  gift  despised,  enslaved ; 

the  potato  in  their  gardens  about  that  time.    It  And  «mmickmg  the  folly  of  the  great, 

was^noThowever,  fown  in  the  open  fields  in  ^"^  P""P^  ^^^"^  ''"P"^  ^"  "^^        ^•"^• 

Scotland  till  the  year  1728,  when  Thomas  Pren-  /"  ^'^•y*'^  *^«  superior  voice 

tice,  a  day  bbourer,  first  cultivated  potatoes  at  2?  '^"'  K«at  fo««'fl/« ;  tor  great  mdeed 

Kiliyth.     Tlie  suc^    was  ;  such,  that  every  «»  "»•'  ^^  ^'^^  ^  ^  ^'«^  **         mum, 

laraier  and  every  cottager  followed  his  example ;  poTENGER  (John),  an  English  author,  bom 

and  f«  mMyjrf»rsj)M^^^^^  at  Winchester  in  1647.    He  took   the  degree 

and 

He 

from 

-u^    •                nn.-      1    .  *i  •                11-  Tacitus';  and  his  Pastoral  Reflection  on  Death, 

e.ghty-«x  years.    This  plant  thnves  as  well  m  /   He  died  at  Dorchester,  in  1733. 

Europe  as  it  does  m  America.    In  this  island,  '^                                           '  ^ 

particulariy,  it  is  quite  at  home ;  and  there  is  Potent,  or  Potekce,  in  he* 

hardly  a  soil,  but,  with  a  little  pains,  may  be  raldry,  a  term  for  a  kind  of  cross 

made  to  produce  the  potato.    The  potato  may  whose  ends  all  terminate  like 

be  cultivated   in  every  habitable  part  of  the  the  head  of  a  cnitch.    It  is 

globe ;  hut  with  variable  success.    The  heat  of  otherwise  called  the  Jerusalem 

the  West  Indies  is  too  great  for  it.    In  Jamaica,  cross.    See  diagram, 

hcmever,  and  other  mountainous  islands,  where  POTENTIAL,  adj.  -|     Fr.  potenckt ;    Lat. 

they  have  aUclimat«»,  ,t  has  been  produced  m  p^tewtial'itt,  n.  s.  ipotentialii.  Existing  in 

g^t  perfection.    On    account  of   the  potato  Poten'tially.           >  possibility  only :  hav- 

bemg  a  species  of  solanum,  or  night-shade,  there  .      ^^^^  „  jj^^j^^  f^^  ^  ^^^^^  property  : 

were  manywho  were  prejudiced  against  It,  alleg-  ^^^acious  :  potentiality  is  possibility:   poten- 

rog  It  was  narcotic.     In  Burgundy,  we  find  the  T.  .i    co^e-winda  with  notential 

niUore  and  use  of  potatoes  in  food  interdicted,  ^^  l^^  ^a^fico  it  much  beloved) 

as  a  poisonous  and  mischievous  root.    Amongst  j^^^  ^^^y^  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^oice  poimiimi, 

other  effects,  it  was  accused  of  producing  leprosy  j^,  donble  m  the  Duke's.       8kakip§ar€,    Othello . 

and  dysentery.     Potatoes  exposed  a  few  days  to  The  cmnteiy  »  either  actual  or  jwfeniMl. 

the  sun  and  weather  acquire  a  green  colour,  Markham. 

hitter   taste,  and   a  narcotic   quality.     In   this  The  true  notion  of  a  soul'i  eternity  i»  il»i«,  that 

stile  they  are  not  fit  for  eating ;  but  there  is  not  the  future  moments  of  its  duration  can  never  be  all 
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put  mod  pment ;  but  trill  there  will  b«  fataritjr  and  cal.  tetraphyllous :  con.  quadripartite :  there  am 

potiutialHy  of  more  for  ever  and  ever.  BmUtty.  from  thirty  to  forty  stamina.   FeUALE  cal.  tetra^ 

Thii  duration  of  human  sooli  is  only  poUntiaUy  phyllous:  cob.  quadripartite:  there  are  two  pis- 
infinite,                                                         ^d,  ^]s .  ^Q  berry  is  formed  of  the  indurated  tube 

Potential,  in  grammar,  is  an  epithet  applied  of  the  corolla.    The  species  are  three : 
to  one  of  the  moods  of  verbs.    The  potential  is        1.  P.  hybridum,  hybrid  agrimony-leaved  bur- 

the  same  in  form  with  the  subjunctive,  and  is,  net,  rises  with  upright,  taper,  closely  gathered 

according  to  Ruddiman,  implied  in  that  mood;  stalks,  two  feet  high;  pinnated  odoriferous  leaves 

for  which  reason  that  grammarian  rejects  it :  but  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  sawed  lobes,  terminal^ 

others  observe  that  it  differs  from  the  subjunctive  by  an  odd  one ;  and  the  stalks  terminated  by 

in  this  that  it  always  carries  with  it  the  signifi-  long  footrstalks,  dividing  into  smaller,  each  sup* 

cation  of  power,  will,  or  duty.    It  is  sometimes  porting  a  small  roundish  spike  of  flowers^i  This 

called  the  permissive  mood,  because  it  often  im-  species  often  proves  biennial ;  but,  by  cutting 

plies  a  permission  or  concession  to  do  a  thing.  down  some  of  the  stalks  before  they  flower,  it 

Potential  Cautery,  in  medicine,  denotes  will  cause  it  to  multiply  at  bottom,  and  become 

the  consuming,  or  reducing  to  an  eschar,  any  abidii^. 

part  of  the  human  body  by  a  caustic  alkaline  or        2.  P.  sanguisorba,  the  common  garden  bumet, 

metallic  salt,  &c.,  instead  of  a  red-hot  iron,  has  fibry  perennial  roots,  crowned  by  a  large 

whidi  last  is  called  the  actual  cautery.  tuft  of  pinnated  leaves,  or  six  or  seven  pair  of 

POTENTILLA,  silver-weed,  wild  tansey,  or  sawed  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  upright 

cinquefoil,  a  genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  and  angular  stalks,  dividing,  and  branching  a  foot 

icosandria  class  of  plants;  natural  order  thirty-  and  a  half  high,  terminated  by  oblong  spikes  of 

Jifth,  senticosae:  cal.  decemfid:  there  are  five  purplish  red  flowers.    This  species  grows  wild 

petals :  seeds  roundish,  naked,  and  affixed  to  a  m  England,  in  chalky  soils ;  but  has  been  long 

small  dry  receptacle.    The  species  are  six :  cultivated  as  a  choice  sallad  herb  for  winter  and 

1.  P.  aiventea,  silvery  upright  potentilla,  has  spring  use,  it  being  of  a  warm  nature :  the  young 
upright  stalks,  branching  a  foot  high ;  and  five-  leaves  are  the  useful  parts.  It  is  perennial  in 
lobed  leaves,  having  the  lobes  wedge-shaped,  root,  and  retains  its  radical  leaves  all  the  year; 
cut  on  the  edges,  hoary,  and  white  underneath,  but  the  stalks  are  annual. 

and  the  branches  terminated  by  small  yellow        3.  P.  spinosum«  shrubby  spinous  bumet  of 

flowers.  Crete,  has  a  shrubby  stem  and  branches,  rising 

2.  P.  fragaroides,  the  strawberry-like  potentilla,  about  a  yard  high,  armed  with  spines;  small 
has  a  somewhat  tuberous  root,  furnished  with  pinnated  ever-^reen  leaves,  of  six  or  seven  pairs 
many  long  fibres,  long  trailing  shoots,  rooting  at  of  lobes,  termmated  by  an  odd  one,  and  the 
the  joints;  pinnated,  mostly  three-lobed  leaves,  branches  terminated  by  small  heads  of  greenish 
having  oval  lobes,  with  the  extreme  lobe  the  flowers.  All  these  species  flower  in  June  and 
laii^t,  and  clusters  of  small  white  flowers.  July,  succeeded  by  ripe  seeds  in  autumn.  They 
This  species  bean  a  great  resemblance  to  the  are  naturally  perennial ;  but  the  two  herbaceous 
small  sterile  strawberry  plants.  ones  are  abiding  in  root  only ;  the  other  in  root, 

3.  P. fruticosa, the shrnbbypotentiUa, common-  stem^  and  branches:  the  two  former  are  hardy, 
ly  called  shrub  cinquefoil.  This  rises  with  a  short  and  the  third  requires  shelter  in  winter.  The 
shrubby  stem,  dividing  into  a  branchy  full  head,  second  sort  merits  culture  in  every  kitchen-gar- 
three  or  four  feet  hi^;  closely  garnished  with  den  for  winter  and  spring  salads.  The  third 
pinnated  leaves  of  five  oblong,  narrow,  acute-  sort  must  be  kept  always  in  pots,  to  have  shelter 
pointed  folioles,  pale  green  above,  and  whitish  in  winter.  They  are  all  easily  propagated,  the 
underneath ;  and  the  branches  terminated  by  second  sort  by  seed  and  by  parting  the  roots, 
clusters  of  large,  spreading,  yellow  flowers.  The  first  sort  may  also  be  increased  by  seeds  and 
This  is  a  beautiful  aeciduous  flowering  shrob,  slips  off  the  root,  as  for  Uie  former  sort :  and  the 
worthy  of  a  f»lace  in  every  curious  collection.  It  propagation  of  the  third  is  by  slips  or  cuttings  of 
grows  wild  in  Yorkshire,  and  other  northern  the  branches  in  spring  and  summer,  planted  in 
parts  of  England,  &c.,  but  has  been  long  culti-  pots,  and  placed  under  ghisses,  giving  shade  and 
tated  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  water;  or  it  might  be  forwarded  more  by  plung- 

These  plants  flower  in  June  and  July ;  the  ing  them  in  a  hot-bed.    Bumet  is  of  a  heaitingy 
flowers  are  composed  each  of  five  roundish  pe-  drying  nature,  cordial  and  alexipharmic. 
tals,  and  about  twenty  stamina.    They  are  all         PC^GUN,  n.  «.     A  cormption  of  popgun, 
very  hardy,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  different  A  gun  which  makes  a  small  smart  noise, 
compartments  of  the  pleasure  ground.    Their  An  author  thus  who  pantsibr  fame, 
propagation  is  very  easy.    The  shrobby  poten-            Begins  the  world  with  fear  and  shame, 
tilla  may  be  propagated  abundantly  by  suckers,            When  first  in  print,  you  see  him  diead 
layers,  and  cuttings;  all  of  which  will  readily            Each  pfff^un  levelled  at  his  head, 
^row,  and  make  pknts  in  one  year,  which,  after  awij\*t  MtMlanie*. 
having  two  or  three  years  growth  in  the  nursery,        POTH'ECARY,  n. «.    A  comipUon  of  apo- 
will  be  fit  for  any  of  the  sbrobbery  compart-  thecjiry.     Lat.  apothecariuM.     One  who  com- 
ments. The  herbaceous  kinds  may  be  propagated  pounds  and  sells  physic. 

^LT^^  ^  T^  *"  *'*'™"  "*  "P""^'  ""  ^^  Modem  'polk^riei.  taught  the  art 

PrS'?^I?[M*^!f^J?'    ^  r.w  By  doctors' bills  to  play  .the  doctor's  part, 

POTERIUM,  garden  bumet,  a  genus  of  the  Bold  in  the  practice  of  misuken  rules, 

polyandry  order,  and  monotfcia  class  of  plants ;  Prescibe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 

natural  order  flfty-fourth,  miscellanea:   kale  Pcm 
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POnrERyH-f.     This  word  is  sometimes  flows  into  ChesapcakoBay,  between  Point  Look* 

wniien  podder,  sometimes  pudder,  and  is  de-  out  and  Smith's  Point.    It  is  seven  miles  and  a 

nved  by  Junius  horn  ¥t.  Jwdrtf  thunder,  by  half  wide  at  its  month,  and  one  mile  and  a  quarter 

Skinner  from  Dot  peutcren  OTpeieren^  to  shake  at  Alexandria,  290  miles  from  the  Ocean.    The 

m  d%  ;  and  more  probably,  by  a  second  thought,  termination  of  the  tide  water  is  above  300  milea 

fnm  Fr.  pomdre,  dust    See  Bothee.    Bustle ;  from  the  sea,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for  ships 

bunolt ;  flutter.    A  low  word.  of  the  greatest  burden  through  nearly  that  dis- 

Such  a  poAgr,  tanoe.    Above  the  tide  water  the  river  has  three 

,  As  if  fSat  whatsoever  god,  who  Issds  hira,  considerable  ^Is,  those  above  Oeoigetown  are 

'  W^ie  cnpi  into  his  hamaa  powers^  now  passable  in  boats.    Its  length  above  the 

And  gave  hhn  gncelbl  postuie.  tide  ii  upwards  of  300  miles  through  an  inhabited 

Shak^nan.  Corwtanm.  oountiy.     lu  junction  with  the  Shenando  at 

Ife  saddealy  unties  the  poke.  Harper's  Ferry  is  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity. 

Whicb  from  U  sent  out  sa^  a  smoke,  xhe  river  has  seven  fltthoms  of  water  at  its 

An  ready  was  them  all  to  choke.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  St^  George's  Uland,  four  and  a 

-■^CITrT!?  ^n^'  tw^  «ih«r  ^^  a^  ^^«'  Matchodic,  and  three  at  Swan's 

Ti^wM  noJd  tne  one,  ana  some  ttie  ouier»  -u^.  ,   _  j  .i  ^     _  ^^  ai^       j-;^ 

B«  fao«»oe'er  they  make  a  podur,        H^broM,  *^wn*»  ^^  ^^f^  ^  ^?^"»- 

He  that  Unm  reai&Dg  and  writieg.  yet  finds  cer-  ,,  Potomac  Academt,  m  PrmceGeowe  county, 

tain  seasons  wherein  those  things  have  no  relish,  Valencia,  near  the  Potomac ;  twenty-three  miles 

uly  pfiUra  and  wearies  himself  to  no  purpose.  east  of  Fiedericksbufg. 

ladu,  Potomac  Cebek,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 

I  always  speak  well  of  thee,  runs  into  the  Potomac.    Long.  77®  ^2'  W.,  lat. 

Thou  always  speak'st  ill  of  me ;  38^  24'  N. 

Yet  after  all  our  noise  and  paUur,                ^[^  POTOSI,  a  government  once  belonging   to 

The  world  believes  nor  one  nor  t'other.  p^^^  y^^^  ^^^  y^y  y,e  Simnish  government  to 

— .   _.       ...             ..          Guardian,  hj^  ^ceroyaJty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  now  a  pro- 

awS  Z^  "ir*!«!?  ?J?l^JJr»2r«mT       P^  nnce  in  the  republic  of  Bolivia.    It  is  bounded 

iltra^;:c][rh"1i"i'^  -  ^  -A  ?«  ^^^  .of  Vilcanota, 

i^^  which  separates  it  from  the  Peruvian  provim  es, 

Who  would  modesUy  make  a  few  half-pennies  pass !    ^^d  by  countries  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes ; 

Swift,      on  ^  cas^  hy  the  mountains  of  Arequipa,  the 

P(miOS,inbotany,agenusofthepolyandria  ^"^^^  ^^  »°^  ^'^  ^^jj^  Andes;  on  the 

order,  and  c^riaclWplanU.   th/spatha  westbythegovermnenteofPa^ 

«r  sh;iih  is  a  simple  spadix  cUered :  cal.  nVne :  ^3^^  ^  ^n^^^  !0u*>  ^  ?f  fiuenos  Ayres. 

petals  four,  and  all  maliy  stamimi ;  the  berries  are  ^/^  P^^  of  it  is  ful  of  mounUms,  ravines,  and 

depennouL    Species  fiur,  American  plants.  J^^' ?^  ^  ^,  cold  temperature,  and  almost 

POTIDAA^Vtown  of  Macedonik,  in  the  J^rren  of  vegetable  producti^ 

peninsula  of  PaUene.    It  was  found^i  by  a  the  country  is  covered  with  deserts,  forests,  vast 

I^ny  of  Corinthians,  and  became  tributarj  to  P^"'   ?2?  contain  streams  expanding  into 

the  /Uhenians,  ftom  whom  Philip  U.  of  Mac<^on  "^f  »•    ^he  ^^^''"T  ^  I*  Sierra,  which  lie 

took  it,  and  ^ve  it  to  the  Olynthians,  whom  he  ne^  the  Andes,  are  the  most  populous, 

sfterwi^  eftirpaled.    Cassiider  repaired  and  Potosj,  a  city  of  the  above  province  ^^ 

enlarged  it,  and^imed  it  Cassandria.*^  ^  ?^  P^JI;. «  '^J"*^""  *.k"^Tk^??  Z 

POTION,  «.f.    Fr.  po*«m;Lat.  po<u>.     A  Je  nver  of  this  name,  and  on  Ae  south  side  rf 

diausht  •  commonlv  a  onvsical  diauffht  ®  mountain  which  contains  the  Potosi  mines. 

Fitaie.  in  the  tokiig  of  a  ,«ti.i»  or  pills,  the  The  environs  are  baircn,  and  the  climate  cold ; 

head  and  neck  shake.         Bacon's  Noinnii  Hisiartt.  ^he  valleys  beinff  desUtute  of  wood,  the  sides  of 

The  eari  was  by  nature  of  so  indifferent  a  taste,  the  hills  covered  only  with  moss,  and  their  sum- 
that  he  would  stop  in  the  midst  of  any  physical  po-  mits  with  eternal  snows.  A  few  vicunas  are  the 
twn,  and,  after  he  had  licked  his  lips,  would  drink  off  only  animals  now  and  then  seen  grazing  in  this 
tha  resti                                                    Pf^otton.  elevated  region. 

Most  do  tastt  dkiongh  fond  intemperate  thirst ;  The  silver  mine  of  Potosi  is  by  far  the  most 

Soon  as  the  pocim  works,  their  human  countenance,  productive  of  the  whole  of  those  in  this  govern- 

The'  esprass  resemblance  of  the  gods,  U  changed  „ent.     The  mounUin  from  which  the  metal  is 

Into  some  bniish  form  of  wolf  or  bear.        Mdum.  extracted  is  of  a  conical  form,  about  six  leagues 

POTNI£,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  where  Bacchus  in  circumference,  and  4182  feet  above  the  neigh- 
fa^  a  temple.  The  Potnians,  having  murdered  bouring  plains.  The  discovery  of  its  treasure 
the  priest  of  Bacchus,  were  ordered  by  the  ora-  was  owin^  entirely  to  the  accident  we  have  ad- 
de  to  sacrifice  a  young  man  annually.  This  hor-  verted  to  in  our  article  Ambbica,  Sotrrn,  which 
rible  sacrifice  having  continued  some  years,  see:  a  Peruvian,  named  Diego  Hualpa,  while 
Bacchus  interposed  and  substituted  a  goat,  chasing  some  chamois  among  the  rocks,  in  his 
Pans.  9.  c.  8.  ascent  laid  hold  of  a  small  shrub,  whose  roots 
P0TOMAC,ariverof  the  United  States,'which  giving  way  disclosed  to  his  view  an  immense 
rises  in  two  branches,  the  north  and  south,  ori-  vein  of  silver,  which  has  been  since  distinguished 
gimuting  in  and  near  the  Alleghany  mountains,  by  the  name  of  La  Rica,  or  die  Rich.  The  In- 
and  forming,  through  its  whole  course,  part  of  dian  concealed  the  circumstance  for  a  time  from 
the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  Maryland,  all  his  friends,  uid  only  had  recourse  to  this 
It  passes  by  Shepherdstown,  Georgetown,  Wash-  treasure  to  supply  his  occasional  wants ;  but  the 
ington  city,  Alexandria,  Port  Tobacco,  &c.,  and  obvious  change  in  his  fortune  had  excited  the 
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of  PfXOBi, 


■ttTmed.    We 


tal 

Ube  facTzua^  cf 

ever,  tacj  n^Koa  obIj  frna  three  lo  faor 

f<rcaii»,orfrom  AtoftpcrqniouL  A< 

coBfcuat  abovt  JO c«t.    From  u^a  it  appeaistint 

the  laeaa  ndio  of  dke  mneraW  intve  diminuiMd 

iotbe  (WQportJoaof  170  to  one;  butyVbatBior- 

l^a.n^f  tbe  qoactitj  of  hItct  eitncted  froai  the 

mutts  of  Poton  bas  odIj  dimiiMsbed  m  the  pio- 

pcvtMBof  iam  loooe,  aeeofdins^  to  the  lolkiw- 

m^  ralmiaiiottiy  wiucfa  aie  firooi  Uuoiboldt. 

1.  From  tke  opeoMi^  of  the  mines  of  Polosi 
ia  1545  to  the  j^ar  1.^^  wlicn  the  royal  duties 
wen  first  leoorded  with  accoiaeyy  Ulloa,  apoa 
dbe  aothoritT  of  Don   ^****«*""'  Ssmdoial  j 


pabbshed  an  account  of  these 
mines  tn  1634,  entitled  Prelcnsiones  dd  Potosi, 
amkes  the  total  produce  which  paid  duty  to  be 
tlZJMOpOO  of  piastfesy  making  a  yearly  arer- 
age  of  55,726^  pasties,  or  6,556,000  maxks 
of  sihrer.  This  immnwe  sam,  however,  bom* 
boldty  upon  nnqoestionable  dtta,  las  rednced 
to  127,500,000  piastres,  or  15,000/)00  of  mailo, 
making  an  aonnal  prodoce  of  neariy  1,363,6361 


accil  zrvLzot  oc  Picss^  aenynjg  to  t: 

of  vi^  ariTg.   was  4k:\-CC^CO   of    pasties,    or 

5,4iur54  mx».  mkOML  a  ^fsa&f  avcnce  of 

^o.554t 

produce 
a  fsaithof 
tz  tie  average  pro- 
:<iii.  tae  zzadoal  dimimi* 
({smtaSy  of  sdver  ex- 
bedistincdy 
tfaatydaiing 
the  roral  duties  were 
felt  concciy  icpstend,  the  ks*  3  fifth  varied 
froia  50Cji»i>  to  jk<JxA  plasties;  and  that, 
dcma?  the  fint  fifrr  ^ean  of  the  third  period, 
the  d^ues  varied  from  ljL<OjL<iO  to  1,500,000 
piisues;  and  tiken  cndc^y  duunished  imtil 
1735,  when  they  ocLy  axoumed  to  271^621 
plasties,  6  reals.  From  1737  to  1789,  the  in- 
crease  was  eqcallT  grvicai  from  183,704  to 
335,468  piasDes.  'Wemayaiso  icmaik  that,  in 
these  rah-nhtinns,  we  have  ondbrmly  valued  the 
pcastie  at  ooiy  ctzct  reaJs  de  plaia,  although, 
imul  near  tite  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Spaniards  reckoned  hy  piastres  of  480  nca- 
lavedis,  or  nearly  13|  reads  de  piata.  In  esti- 
matii^  theie&re,  the  total  prodoce  of  these 
mines  fitom  1545  to  1803,  aikywanoe  mast  be 
made  Ux  this  low  valuation. 

The  qoaniity   of  silver  extiacted  from  the 
mines  of  Poiosi  daring  the 

Mario. 
1st  period,  vias     ....    15,000,000 

5*765,827 
71,818,686 


2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 


2.  The  roval  duties  jMud  on  the „ 

tiacted  from  the  mines  of  Potosi,  between  the  Ist 
of  Jaooary  1566,  and  31st  of  December  1578, 
doring  which  the  fifth  only  was  paid,  amoonled 
to  9,^1,906  piafties,  making  a  total  produce  of 
49,009,530  piaitics :  or  5,765,827  narhs  of  sU- 
▼<r,  which,  for  twenty-three  years,  makes  the 
avetM  annoal  produce  of  256,688  marks. 

3.  The  duties  paid  from  the  1st  of  Jamiary 
1579,  to  the  19th  of  July  1736,  during  whidi 
one  and  a  half  per  oenL  de  covos  vras  first  paid, 
and  then  the  fifth  of  the  lematning  98|  pia^res, 
amonnttfd  to  129,417,273  piastres,  making  a 
total  prodoce  of  neariy  610,458,835  piastrei,  or 


Allowance  for  the  value  of  the 
piastre  before  1600 


To  this  may  be  added  ooe-fourthi 
more,  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous contraband  at  fi>rmer  pe- 
riods        .... 


15,074,044 
5,411,764 

113,070,321 

15,000,000 

128^070,321 


32,017,580 


Total  produce    .        .  160,087,901 

See  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  prodoce  of 
late  years  in  the  article  already  referred  to. 

Nothing,  aoeording  to  Helms,  can  equal  the 
ignorance  with  which  the  mining  is  here  carried 
oo.    The  mines,  many  of  them,  are  filled  with 
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;  which,  by  the  application  of  proper  ma-  lYMinded  by  deserts,  or  countries  inliabited  by 

c^meryj  miglit  be  easily  drained  off.    Tlie  me-  wandering  and  independent  tribes  of  Indians. 

t^odj  employed  for  this  purpose  are,  however.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  intendancies 

ik  contrived  and  ineffectual.    Mr.  Helms  saw  of  Vera-Cruz,  Mexico^  and  Guanaxuato ;  on  the 

one  cliain  which  had  been  begun  in  1779,  and  east  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by 

had,  ai  an  incredible  expense,  been  carried  two  Zacatecas  and  Durango.    This  immense  district 

mile^.    This  drain,  even  at  its  mouth,  was  too  includes,  therefore,  a  grater  surface  than  £ur(K>e 

higfay  and  it  had  been  made  to  slope  one  yard  in  or  Spain ;  but  though  gifted  by  nature  with  the 

erciy  132 ;  so  that  it  could  not  possibly  free  most  precious  productions,  and  situated  under 

many  of  the  pits  from  the  water  with  which  they  a  serene  sky,   it  is  quite  wild  as  to  cultivation 

were  overwhelmed.     *  Still  greater  ignorance,'  in  most  parts,  and  more  thinly  peopled  than 

says  Mr.  Helms,  *  was,  if  possible,  displayed  by  Asiatic  Russia.    Its  position  on  the  eastern  limits 

the  directors  of  the  smelting  houses  and  refining  of  New  Spain,  the  proximity  of  the   United 

works  at  Potosi.   By  their  method  of  amalgama-  States,   the  easy  communication  with  the  colo- 

tkm,  they  were  scarcely  able  to  gain  two-thirds  ni^  of  Louisiana,  and  various  other  circum- 

of  the  silver  contained  in  the  paco-ore ;  and,  for  stances,  concur,  however,   to  favor  its  progress 

every  mark  of  pure  silver  gained,  they  destroyed  towards  civilisation  and  prosperity. 
one,  and  frequently  two,  marks  of  quicksilver.        On  the  coast,  which  is  230  leagues  in  extent, 

Indieed  ail  the  operations  at  the  mines  of  Potosi,  are  a  number  of  lagunas,  or  salt  water  lakes. 

the  stamping,  sifUng,  washing,  quickening,  and  The  capital   is  of  this  name,  and  contained  in 

nttsting  the  ore,  are  conducted  in  so  slovenly,  Humboldt's  time  12,000  inhabitants.    It  is  si- 

wafieiul,  and  unscientific  a  manner,  that  to  com*  tuated  on  the   eastern  side  of  this  table-land 

pare  the  excellent  method  of  amalgamation  in-  west  of  the  sources  of  the  Rio  de  Panuca. 
vented  by  baron  Bom,  and  practised  in  Europe,        POTSCHINKI,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 

with  the  barbarous  process  used  by  these  In-  in  the  government  of  Nischnei-Novgorod.     It 

dans  and  Spaniards,  would  be  an  insult  to  the  has  a  traiOic  in  cattle,  and  4000  inhabitants,  and 

uoderstanding  of  my  readers.    The  tools  of  the  here  is  kept  by  government  a  stud  of  horses, 

Indiui  miner  are  very  badly  contrived  and  un-  which  supplies  a  regiment  of  life-guards.     117 

wieldy.    The  hammer,  which  is  a  square  piece  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nischnei-Novgorod. 
of  lead  of  twenty  pounds  weight,  exhausts  his        POTSDAM,    a   province    of   Brandenberg, 

strength.    The  iron,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  is  a  Prussia,  comprehencling  the  former  districts  of 

great  deal  too  incommodious,  and  in  some  nar-  the  Ucker  Mark,  the  Mark  of  Priegnitz,  and  the 

raw  places  cannot  be  made  use  of.    The  thick  greatest  part  of  Uie  Middle  Mark.  It  is  situated 

Callow  candles  wound  round  with  wool,  vitiate  between  Pomerania  and  West  Prussia  on  the 

the  air.  In  the  royal  mint  at  Potosi,  where,  from  north,  and  the  province  of  Saxony  on  the  south 

550,000  to  600,000  marks  of  silver,  and  about  and  west :  Berlin,  with  a  small  district  around, 

2000  marks  of  gold,  are  annually  coined,  affairs  forms  a  distinct   government.     Towards    the 

were  not  better  conducted.  Every  hundredweight  north-west  this  province  is  bounded  by  the  Elbe 

of  refined  copper  used  for  alloy  in  the  gold  and  and  the  Havel,  and  on  the  north-east  by  the 

silver  coin  cost  the  king  £35,  through  the  gross  Oder.    Its  area  is  about  8000  square  miles,  di- 

ignonmce  of  the  overseers  of  the  work,  who  spent  vided  into  the  following  thirteen  circles : — 
a  whole  month  in  roasting  and  c^cining  it,  and        ^0^^,  gamim,  West  Havelland, 

frequently  rendered  it  quite  unfit  for  the  pur-        ^         Bamim,  East  Priegnitz, 

pose.'    These  various  evils  the  Germ«i  com-       Teitow-Storkow,  West  Pn\%niti, 

niijsioneis,  sent  over  by  the  kin«  of  Spain  to       Zauch-Belzig,  Ruppin, 

nmiect  the    imnes,    end^voured^  to   remove.       Juterbock-I^cken-        PrtSdow, 
They  constructed  a  new  laboratory,  iccordmg  to  walde  Templin 

the  most  improved  model,  by  which  the  copper       ^^^  HaVelland,  New  An^ermunde. 

ores  used  for  alloy  could  be  refined  m  four  hours 

and  a  half,  and  for  one-twentieth  part  of  the       This  track  is  one  extensive  low  plain,  varied 

expense  incurred  by  the  former  process:  they  only  occasionally  by  hills  of  slight   elevation, 

also  erected  machinery  for  tiie  draining  of  the  The  soil,  though  for  the  most  part  a  light  sand, 

mines.     New  amalgamation   works    were  also  sometimes  barren  and   even  drifting,  contains 

erected,  and  suitable  instructions  given  to  the  spots,  particularly  on  the  rivers,  remarkable  for 

persons  employed.    '  As  soon  as  the  water  in  their  fertility.  The  climate  is  not  cold,  and,  since 

the  pits,'  Helms  observes, '  can  be  got  ^under,  a  number  of  the  lakes  have  been  drained,  it  is 

the  mines  of  Potosi  will  be  in  a  more  flourishing  reckoned  healthy.     The  chief  mineral  here  is 

condition  than  ever.    The  total  want  of  timber,  marsh  iron  ore,  which  affords  abouX  twenty  per 

however,  on  the  naked  ridge-  of  mountains  on  cent,  of  metal.    The  inhabitants,  about  500,000, 

which  Potosi  is  situated,  very  much  retards  the  are  in  general  industrious,  and  carry  on  maau- 

work.'  factures  of  woollens,  cotton,  and  linen.    The 

Potosi,    formerly    Mine-au-Burton,   a  post  towns  are  small,  the  principal,  after  Potsdam, 

town  and  capital  of  Washington  county.  Mis-  being  Brandenburg,   Prenzlow,    Spandau,  and 

fouri  territory ;  forty-five  miles  west  of  St.  Ge-  Ruppin. 

nevieve,  and  sixty  S.S.W.  of  St.  Louis.  Potsdam,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  govem- 
PoTosi,  Sav  Louis,  an  extensive  intendency  ment,  is  of  a  square  form  and  situated  on  the 
of  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  under  the  Spanish  north  bank  of  the  Havel,  which  here  spreads  its 
government,  whose  territorial  limits  it  is  scarcely  waters  into  a  succession  of  small  lakes.  Pots- 
possible  accurately  to  ascertain,  it  being  sur-  dam,  since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
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bis  been  the  frequent  residence  of  the  court  of  and  became  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Noorae,  one  of 
Berlin,  but  is  indebted  for  its  chief  improre-  the  surgeons  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  oi 
ments  to  Frederic  II.  The  new  town  was  either  which  hospital,  in  1744-5,  he  was  elected  an  as- 
built  or  repaired  entirely  by  that  prince:  the  sistant;  and,  in  1749,  appointed  one  of  the  prin- 
ihmts  of  several  of  the  streets  are  all  of  stone,  cipal  surgeon?.  In  1746  he  married  the  daughter 
but  the  rest  of  the  houses  are  finished  in  a  far  of^ Robert  Cm ttenden,  Esq.  His  first  publication 
inferior  style.  The  streets  are  not  as  yet  all  is  said  to  have  been  planned  in  1756,  during  his 
paved.  On  the  whole,  however,  Potsdam  may  confinement,  in  consequence  of  a  compoand 
vie  in  beauty  with  Manheim,  or  any  German  fracture  of  the  leg:  from  that  time  his  pen  was 
town.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  seldom  long  unemployed.  His  practice  and 
has  four  gates  toward  the  land,  and  four  toward  his  reputation  were  now  rapidly  increasing:  in 
the  river ;  on  the  banks  of  which  is  the  Havel,  1764  he  was  elected  F.  R.  S. ;  and  afterwards  was 
a  magnificent  structure,  beeun  in  1660,  and  ex-  complimented  with  honorary  diplomas  from  the 
tended  progressively  durmg  the  subsequent  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  Edinbuigh  and 
reigns,  its  finest  ornaments  are  a  colonnade,  a  Dublin.  In  1787  he  resigned  the  office  of  snr- 
cupola,  and  a  marble  staircase.  In  the  front  is  geon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  *  after  having 
a  square  for  manoeuvring  troops;  and  along  the  served  it,'  as  he  used  to  say,  '  roan  and  boy, 
river  extensive  gardens.  Connected  with  it  also  half  a  century ;'  and  on  the  22d  of  December, 
are  a  theati^,  menagerie,  and  noble  stables.  The  1788,  after  an  illness  of  eight  days,  he  expired, 
town-house  vras  built  in  1754,  on  the  plan  of  He  published  a  ^reat  number  of  treatises  on 
that  of  Amsterdam.  There  are  in  Potsdam  ex-  various  branches  m  surgery ;  particulariy.  On 
tensive  barracks;  a  great  hall  for  exercising  the  Ttimors  which  soften  the  Bones;  On  Ruptures; 
troops  in  bad  weather;  and  in  the  garrison  On  the  Hydrocele;  On  Fistula  Lachrymalis; 
church  sUtues  of  Mars  and  Bellona.  Here  also  is  On  Hernia  of  the  Bladder  and  Stone;  On  Fis- 
the  tomb  of  Frederick  II.  There  are  in  the  town  tula  in  Ano ;  On  Fractures  and  Dislocations ; 
six  other  churches  and  a  Jewish  synagogue.  On  Wounds  of  the  Head ;  On  the  Cataract, 
The  market-place  is  ornamented  by  statues  of  Poljrpus  of  the  Nose,  Cancer  of  the  Scrotum, 
the  kings  of  Prussia  and  an  obelisk.  The  ly-  Ruptures,  and  Mortification  of  the  Toes.  All 
oeum,  two  public  schools  of  inferior  extent,  and  these  have  been  collected  and  published  in  1  vol. 
one  belonging  to  the  garrison;  the  infirmaiy  4to. 

itself,  a  poor-house,  and  an  orphan-house  on  a  POTTER  (Christopher),  a  learned  English 

large  scale,  fortiie  children  of  soldiers^  are  other  divine,  bom  in  1591,  and  educated  at  Oxford, 

public  establishments  worth  notice.  In  1633  he  published  his  Answer  to  a  late  Po- 

The  population  of  Potsdam,  exclusive  of  mi-  pub  Plot,  entitled  Charity  Mistaken,  which  he 

litary,  is  about  25,000 ;  the  former  amount  in  wrote  by  special  order  of  king  Charles  I.,  whose 

general  to  the  number  of  6000  or  8000.    In  the  chaplain  he  then  was.    In  1634  he  vras  appointed 

absence  of  the  court,  Potsdam  seems  deserted,  dean  of  Worcester;  and  in  1640  vice-chancellor 

Its  numerous  manufactures  are  all  on  a  small  of  the  university  of  Oxford ;  in  the  execution  of 

scale :  but  brewing  is  here,  as  in  other  German  which  office  he  met  with  considerable  hindrance 

towns,  a  business  of  sreat  extent ;  and  the  culti-  from  the  memben  of  the  long  parliament.   Upon 

▼ation  of  gardens  in  me  neighbou^ood  supplies  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  sent  all  his 

no  small  employment     The  nalace  of  Sans  plate  to  the  king,  declaring  'that  he  would 

Souci,  the  favorite  retreat  of  *  the  great  Frede-  rather,  like  Diogenes,  drink  in  the  hollow  of  his 

rick,'  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  north-  hand,  than  that  his  majesty  should  want ;'  and 

west,  and  stands  on  the  ascent  of  an  eminence,  he  afterwards  suffered  much  for  the  royal  cause. 

It  is  only  one  stoiy  in  height,  with  a  circular  He  was  accordingly  nominated  dean  of  Durham 

pavilion  at  each  end:  in  one  is  the  library  of  in  1646,  but  was  prevented  fh>m  being  installed 

Frederick,  exactly  in  the  state  it  was  left  at  his  by  his  death,  whicn  happened  about  two  months 

death.    Sans  Souci  has  two  appended  buildings  after.    '  He  was  a  person  learned  and  religious, 

for  a  collection  of  paintings,  and  for  other  court  exemplary  in  his  conversation,  courteous  in  hn 

entertainments.    In  the  garden  is  a  cabinet  of  carriage,  of  a  sweet  and  obliging  nature,  and  of 

statues,  gems,  and  medalB.    Two  miles  to  the  a  comely  presence.'    He  was  remarkable  for  his 

west  is  a  palace  begun  towards  the  close  of  the  charity  to  the  poor. 

eighteenth  century  on  a  magnificent  scale,  but  Potter  (John),  D.  D.,  archbbhop  of  Canter- 
not  likely  to  be  soon  finished.  The  structure  bury,  was  die  son  of  a  linen-draper  at  Wakefield, 
called  the  mad>le  pahice  is  in  the  midst  of  a  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  born  about  1674. 
garden  at  some  dbtance  from  Sans  Souci.  Fif-  He  studied  at  University  College,  Oxford ;  and 
teen  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Berlin,  and  sixty-one  at  the  age  of  nineteen  published  Variantes  Lec- 
£.  N.  £.  of  Dresden.  tiones  et  Nots  ad  Plutarchi  Librum  de  Audien- 

PoTSDAM,     a    post  town  of  St.  Lawrence  dis  Poetb;  et  ad  Basilii  magni  orationem  ad 

county.  New  York ;  ninetv  miles  west  of  Platts-  Juvenes,  quomodo  cum  fructu  legere  possint 

bur^,  and  150  N.N.W.  of  Albany.   It  is  a  flou-  Grsecorum  Libros,  8vo.,  1693.    In  1697  came 

rishmg  town.    The  principal  village  is  situated  .out  his  Lycophron,  in  folio;  which  is  reckoned 

on  the  Racket,  where  there  are  fine  falls,  which  the  best  edition  of  that  obscure  writer:  soon 

afford  excellent  seats  for  mills  and  manufacto-  after  he  published  his  Antiquities  of  Greece,  3 

ries.    A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  here.  vols.  8vo.    These  .works  established  his  literary 

POTT  (Percival),  F.R.S.,  was  bom  in  Lon-  reputation,  and  engaged  him  in  a  correspondence 

don  in  1713.    He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  with  Grxvius  and  o&er  learned  foreigners.    In 

education  at  a  private  school  at  Dane  in  Kent;  1706  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  queen;  in 
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1713  bidiop  of  Oxford;  and  in  1737  he  sue-  wnile  he  proportions  the  outside  with  the  other, 

cfgdtd  aichbishop  Wake  in  the  see  of  Canter-  the  wheel  constantly  turning  all  the  while,  and 

bory ;   which  high  station  he  supported  with  he  wetting  his  hands  from  time  to  time.    When 

nack  dignitT  until  his  death  in  1747.    He  was  the  vessel  is  too  thick,  he  uses  a  flat  piece  of 

a  learned  and  exemplary  churchman;  but  strongly  iron,  somewhat  sharp  on  the  edge,  to  pare  o^ 

tincuifcd  with  the  pride  ofoffioe;  and  disinherited  what  is  redundant;  and,  when  it  is  finished,  it 

his  eldest  son  for  marrying  below  his  rank.    His  is  taken  off  from  the  circular  head  by  a  wire 

Theological  works,  containing  Sermons,  Charees,  passed  under  the  vessel.    The  potter*s  lathe  is 

Diacottfset  on  Church  Government,  and  Di-  also  a  kind  of  wheel,  but  more  simple  and  slight 

▼iBity  Lectures,  were  printed  at  Oxford,  in  3  than  the  former :  its  three  chief  members  are  an 

ToU.  8TO.,  1753.  iron  beam  or  axis  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 

PoncR  (Robert),  a  divine  of  the  church  of  two  fieet  and  a  half  diameter,  placed  horizontally 

England,  was  bom  in  Norfolk  in  1721,  and  edu-  at  the  top  of  the  beam,  and  serving  to  form  the 

caicd  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  vessel  upon :  and  another  larger  wooden  wheel, 

took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1741.    His  first  all  of  a  piece,  three  inches  thick,  and  two  or 

prelennent  was  the  vicarage  of  Seaming  in  Nor-  three  feet  broad,  fastened  to  the  same  beam  at 

folk,  where  he  wrote  poems  in  imitation  of  Pope,  the  bottom,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon.     The 

which  were  published  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  in  1774.  beam  or  axis  turns  by  a  pivot  at  the  bottom  in 

In  1777  speared  his  translation  of  .fischylus,  an  iron  stand.    The  workman  gives  the  motion 

witb  DOteSy  4to. ;  reprinted  in  1779  in  2  vols.  8to.  of  the  lathe  with  his  feet,  by  pushing  the  great 

la  1781  came  out  the  first  volume  of  his  trans-  wheel  alternately  with  each  foot,  still  giving  it  a 

laiioD  of  Euripides,  and  the  second  in  the  year  greater  or  less  degree  of  motion  as  his  work  re> 

IbUowing.    In  1788  he  printed  his  Sophocles,  quires.    They  work  with  the  lathe  with  the  same 

and  his  school-fellow,  lora  Thurlow,  gave  him  a  instrumeats,  and  after  the  same  manner,  as  with 

prebend  in  the  diurch  of  Norwich :  bishop  Ba-  the  wheel.    The  mouldings  are  formed  bv  hold- 

^o(  presented  him,  about  the  same  time,  to  the  ing  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  cut  in  the  form  of 

Ticaxs^es  of  Lowestoft  and  Kessingland.    He  the  moulding  to  the  vessel,  while  the  wheel  is 

<)ied  at  Lowestoft  in  1804.    Besides  the  above,  turning  round;  but  the  feet  and  handles  are 

Mr.  Potter  wrote  Observations  on  the   Poor  made  by  themselves,  and  set  on  with  the  hand ; 

Laws ;  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  and,  if  there  be  any  sculpture  in  the  work,  it  is 

Poets ;  A  Translation  of  the  Oiacle  concerning  usually  done  in  wooden  moulds,  and  stuck  on 

liabyloB,  &c.  piece  by  piece  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel.  The 

POTTERY,  the  manufacture  of  earthen-ware,  art  of  making  pottery  is  intimately  connected 

or  tbeartof  making  earthen  vessels.    See  Delft,  with   chemistry.     For  Mr.  Wedgewood's  re- 

PoaccLAiv,  &c.    The  wheel  and  lathe  are  the  markable  improvements  in  this  art  see  Staf- 

us'jal  instruments  in  pottery ;  the  first  for  large  fordshire. 

^orks,  and   the  last  for  small.    The  potters        The  process  of  manu&cturing  tUmeware  is 

wheel  consists  principally  in  the  nut,  which  is  a  described  by  Dr.  Watson  as  follows : — 
beam  or  axis,  whoee  foot  or  pivot  plays  perpen-        Tobacco-pipe  clay  from  Dorsetshire  is  beaten 

Uicularly  on  a  free-stone  sole  or  bottom.    From  much  in  water.    By  this  process,  the  finer  parts 

the  lour  comers  of  this  beam,  which  does  not  of  the  clay  remain  suspended  in  the  water,  while 

e\ceed  two  feet  in  height,  arise  four  iron  bars,  the  coarser  sand  and  other  impurities  fall  to  the 

called  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  which,  forming  bottom.    The  thick  liouid,  consisting  of  water 

diagoctal  lines  with  the  beam,  descend,  and  are  and  the  finer  parts  of  the  clay,  is  fiurther  purified 

fistened  aft  bottom  to  the  edges  of  a  strong  by  passing  it  through  hair  and  lawn  sieves,  of 

wooden  circle,  four  feet  in  diameter,  perfectly  difierent  degrees  of  fineness.    After  this,  the 

like  the  fidloe  of  a  coach  wheel,  except  that  it  liquid  is   mixed    (in  various  proportions  for 

lu)s  neither  axis  nor  radii,  and  is  only  joined  to  various  wares)  with  another  liquor,  of  as  nearly 

tlie  beam,  whidi  serves  it  as  an  axis,  by  the  iron  as  may  be  the  same  density,  and  consisting  of 

Urs.    The  top  of  the  nut  U  flat,  of  a  circular  flints  calcined,  ground,  and  suspended  in  water, 

figure,  and  a  foot  in  diameter;  and  on  this  is  The  mixture  is  then  dried  in  a  kiln;  and,  being 

laid  the  clay  which  is  to  lie  turned  and  fashioned,  afterwards  beaten  to  a  proper  temper,  it  becomes 

The  wheel  thus  disposed  is  encompassed  with  fit  for  being  formed  at  the  wheel  into  dishes, 

fv#ar  sides  of  four  difiierent  pieces    of   wood  plates,  bowls,  &c.    When  this  ware  is  to  be  put 

fastened  on  a  wooden  frame ;  the  hind  piece,  into  the  furnace  to  be  baked,  the  several  pieces 

which  is  that  on  which  the  workman  sits,  is  of  it  are  placed  in  the  cases  made  of  clay,  called 

made  a  little  inclining  towards  the  wheel ;  on  seggars,  which  are  piled  one  upon  another  in  the 

ilie  fore  pieces  are  placed  the  prepared  earth ;  dome  of  the  furnace.    A  fire  is  then  lighted ; 

OD  the  liae  piece  he  rests  his  feet,  and  these  are  and  when  the  ware  is  brought  to  a  proper  tern- 

Bttde  inclining  to  give  him  more  or  less  room,  per,  which  happens  in  about  forty-ei^ht  hours, 

Havtng-  prepafed  the  earth,  the  potter  lays  a  it  is  glazed  by  common  salt.    The  salt  is  thrown 

round  piece  of  it  on  the  circular  head  of  the  into  the  surfiice,  through  holes  in  the  upper  part 

nut,  and,  sitting  down,  turns  the  wheel  with  his  of  it,  b^  the  heat  of  which  it  is  instantly  con* 

feet  tiU  it  moves  with  the  proper  velocity;  then,  verted  into  a  thick  vapor;  which,  circulating 

wetting  his  hands  with  water,  he  presses  his  through  the  furnace,  enters  the  seggar  through 

hand  or  his  finger's  end  into  the  middle  of  the  holes  made  in  its  side  (the  top  being  covered  to 

hunp^  and  thus  forms  the  cavity  of  the  vessel,  prevent  the  salt  from  falling  on  the  ware),  and, 

coDtinuiitt  to  widen  it  from  the  middle;  thus  attaching  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  ware,  it 

tumingihe  inside  into  form  with  one  hand,  forms  that  v;*.»^'^u5  coat  upon  the  surface  which 
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is  called  its  glaze.    The  yellow  or  queen*s-ware  sure  containing  four  pints.    Sometimes  used  for 

is  made*  of  the  same  materials  as  tlie  flint-ware ;  a  tankard,  or  pot  out  of  which  glasses  are  filled. 

but  the  proportion  in  which  the  materials  are  Roderigo  hath  to-night  caroaaed 

mixed  is  not  the  same,  nor  is  the  ware  glazed  in  Potdtions  pottle  deep.                     Shaktptarm* 

the  same  way.    The  flint-ware  is  generally  made  „  '^'^«  o'^cle  of  Apollo 

of  four  measures  of  liquid  flint,  and  of  eighteen  5®"  ^^^'^  °"*  ^^  ^  ^*^: 

of  liquid  clay.    The  yellow  ware  has  a  greater  ^'  ^*»«  ^"P<»  ^  ^^^         Ben  J 

proportion  of  clay  in  it.    In  some  manufactories  orkTirtu             r*          i        c            oruon, 

they  mix  twenty,  and  in  others  twenly-four,  POUCH,  n.s.    Fr.  poche.     Sax.   ^opa.     A 

measures  of  clay,  with  four  of  flint.    These  pro-  »™all  bag ;  a  pocket. 

portions,  if  estimated  by  the  weight  of  the  ma-  In  January  husband  that  poueheth  the  grolas, 

terials,  would  probably  give  for  the  flint-ware  Will  break  up  his  lay,  or  be  sowing  of  otes. 

about  3  cwt.  of  clay  to  1  cwt.  of  flint,  and  for  ^        ,,„  ,        .          .      .       ,        .  ,  7"*!^" 

the  yellow  ware  somewhat  more  clay.    The  pro-  Tester  1 11  have  m  pouch,  when  thou  *^tjack. 

portion,  however,  for  both  sorts  of  ware  depends  ^^  ^^^            ^^^^^         di^^b^n"*. 

very  much  ujpon  the  natuie  of  the  clay,  which  ^,^,  ^^^^  ^j^^  f^^^  ^f  [^^^  y ^       l^i     outwSrd. 

is  very  variable  even  m  the  same  pit.    Hence  a  J,  ^o  fori  a  pouch  or  cyst.             Wrp'f  Surgery. 

previous  toal  must  be  made  of  the  quah^^^^  The  common  heron  hath  long  legs  for  wading,  a 

clay,  by  burning  a  kiln  of  the  ware.    If  there  be  ,       ^^^  ^  ^^^^          ^^^  a  We  extensive  thTiat 

too  much  flint  mixed  with  the  clay,  the  ware,  j^  *  ^^  j^,            '^  ^                            Derham 

when  expwed  to  the  air  after  burning,  is  apt  to  y,^^  ^  ^^j^  ^^^^  j^j,  ^^^  a  hag  or  «mcfc  di- 

crack ;  and,  if  there  be  too  little,  the  ware  will  ^-^^^  j^^^  \^^  ^j,,,                   GuuL-'e  hZeU. 

not  receive  the  proper  glaze  from  the  circulation  ^           ^       ..                          i.  ,  i    , 

of  the  salt  vapor.    This  glaze,  even  when  it  is  .    Pouch,  Fr.  gi^reiw,  a  case  of  black  stout 

most  perfect,  u  in  appearance  less  beautiful  than  *«^^"  wiA  a  flap  over  it,  which  is  generally  or- 

the  glaze  on  the  yellow  ware  namented  by  a  brass  crown,  &c.,  for  thebatulion- 

The  yellow  glaze  is  made  by  mixing  together  ?en,- a  fuse  for  the  grenadiers;  and  a  bugle-horn 

in  water,  till  it  becomes  as  thick  as  cream;  112  ^«'  ^^  }«^^  '°^^^7\  The  pouch  hangs  from  a 

lbs.  of  white  lead,  24  lbs.  of  ground  flint,  and  6  ^F^  belt,  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  is  worn  in 

lbs.  of  ground  flint-glass.    Some  manufactories  ™t  manner,  by  the  inlan^ry,  for  the  purpose  of 

leave  out  the  gUiss,  and  mix  only  80  lbs.  of  carrying  their  ammunition.    The  pouches  m  use 

white  lead  with  20  lbs.  of  ground  flint;  and  among  the  cavalry  are  smaller,  which  the  French 

others,  doubtless,  observe   different    rules,    of  ^*  °®™*®  gibeme. 

which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  account.  POUCHARD    (Julian),    a  learned   French 

The  ware  before  it  is  glazed  is  baked  in  the  c^tW'."™  ^?™  "If^  l^omfront,  in  Normandy, 

fire.     By  this  means  it  acquires  the  property  of  *"^,  educated  at  Mans,  and  at  Pans,  where  he 

strongly   imbibing  moisture.      It    is  therefore  rendered  assistance  to  M.  Thevenot,  in  his  edi- 

dipped  in  the  liquid  glaze,  and  suddenly  taken  [»°»  °^  *«  Ancient  Mathematicians.     After  this 

out:  the  glaze  is  imbibed  into  iU  pores,  and  the  tf^^**  ®°^S®*^,  ??™®  ^^7  ^^  arranging  the 

ware  presently  becomes  dry.    It  is  then  exposed  ^^^'  ®^>be  royal  library.    In  1701  he  became 

a  second  time  to  the  fire,  by  which  means  the  *"  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  to 

glaze  it  has  imbibed  is  melted,  and  a  thin  glassy  ^^ose  memoirs  he  contnbuted   some  valuable 

coat  is  formed  upon  its  surface.    The  color  of  P^P*'"  ^^  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,    He 

this  coat  is  more  or  less  yellow,  according  as  a  °«5'  became  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Sy^ivans; 

greater  or  less  proportion  of  lead  has  been  used.  ?"^  >"  ^7^?  ^^s  appointed  professor  of  Greek, 

The  lead   is  principally  instrumental   in  pro-  but  died   the  year  following,  aged  forty-nine. 

ducing  the  glaze,  as  well  as  in  giving  it  the  yel-  f  esides  the  above  works,  he  wrote  a  Universal 

low  color;  for  lead,  of  all  the  substance-j  hiUierto  ^^^^"^^  *^™  ***«  Creation  to  the  Death  of  Cleo- 

known,  has  the  greatest  power  of  promoting  the  P^^„^TTTrT.T^T^oT«  ..  ^,  „.  . 
vitrification  of  the  substances  with  which  it  is  ^  PoUGHKEEPSIE,  a  township  of  the  United 
mixed.  The  flint  serves  to  give  a  consistence  to  ^^^^-  ^«  ^*P*^*  ^^  Dutchess  county.  New 
the  lead  during  the  time  of  its  vitrification,  and  ^***'*^»  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
to  hinder  it  from  becoming  too  fluid,  and  running  ^bout  a  mile  east  of  the  river,  contains  a  court- 
down  the  sides  of  the  ware,  and  thereby  leaving  bouse,  jail,  bank,  academy,  five  houses  of  pub- 
them  unglazed.  hcwoiship;  and  had,  m  1812,  422  dwelling- 

The  yellowish  color  which  lead  gives  when  bouses,  and  forty-nine  stores,  shops,  8cc.    Many 

vitrified  with  flints,  may  be  wholly  changed  by  ^^  *be  old  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  but  Uiose 

very  small  additions  of  other  mineral  substances,  recently  erected  are  of  brick  and  wood.  Pough- 

Thus,  to  give  one  instance,  the  beautiful  black  ^^eepsie  is  a  flourishing  town,  in  one  of  the  most 

glaze,  which  is  fixed  on  one  sort  of  the  ware  ^ealtliy  and  best  agricultural  counties  m  the 

made  at^ottingham,  is  composed  of  twenty-one  *^^®»  ^^  bas  an  extensive  trade.    Here  are 

parts  by  weight  of  white  lead,  of  five  of  powdered  ^bree  prrating-offices,  from  each  of  which  is  is- 

flints,  and  of  three  of  manganese.    The  queenV  ^^^  >  "^^^^V  newspaper.     Seventy-five  miles 

ware  at  present  is  much  whiter  than  formeriy.  ^^'^b  of  New  York.    Population  4670. 

The  coaise  stoneware  made  at  Bristol  consists  POVERTY,  it.  $,     Fr.  pauvreic ;  Lat.  /mm- 

of  tobacco-pipe  clay  and  sand,  and  is  glazed  by  pertas.    Indigence ;  necessity ;  want  of  riches, 

the  vapor  of  salt,  like  Staffordshire  flint-ware;  My  men  are  the  poorest. 

nJ^^rJlijV"^^""***'  *®  *^  *"  beauty.  But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me. 

POTTLE,  n.f.    From  pot.    A  liquid  mea*  Skak^etn, 
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Ihm  is  in  all  etcel  encies  iq  oooiposition  a  kind 
tf  mmfn,  or  a  casualty  of  jeopardy.  Baeon, 

Sath  madneaa,  as  for  fear  of  death  to  die, 
if  to  be  poor  for  tear  of  pwtrty,  Denham, 

Themt  by  their  strict  examples  taught, 
Hev  much  iiioi«  splendid  virtue  wai  than  gold ; 
\  ct  acaice  their  swelliog  thirst  of  Came  could  hide, 
lad  boosted  poverty  with  too  much  pride.       Prior. 

There  IB  such  a  state  as  absolute  pooerijf,  when  a 
■an  is  destitute  not  only  of  the  conveniences,  but 
the  simple  neceisaries  of  life,  being  disabled  from 
ac^ttiring  them,  and  depending  entirely  on  charity. 

PoTxsTT  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  ot 
New  Zealand,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  called 
by  the  naiives  Taoneroa,  or  Long  Sand,  disco- 
▼ered  by  Cook  in  the  year  1769.  This  bay,  in 
the  kma  of  a  hone-shoe,  is  known  by  an 
islaod  lying  dose  under  the  north-east  point.  It 
obtained  its  name  from  the  inhospitable  behp- 
vioor  of  the  natiyes.  Long.  181°  36'  W.,  lat. 
38°4rS. 

PotL'TBT  ^''\     Fr.  poulet;  L^. puUu$,  A 
ForL'TEaia.    j  young  chicken. 

If  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majestically, 
hang  me  up  by  the  heels  for  a  potdUrtr't  hare. 

Shakipeart. 
Sefcnl  nasty  trades,  as  butchers,  povkerert,  and 
fahmeagen,  arc  great  occasions  of  plagues. 

Ifarvtjfm 
What  lender  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames. 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  pouilry  made. 

Drydtn, 
The  co^  knew  the  fox  to  be  a  common  enemy  of 
all  pouUry.  VEitran^e. 

One  would  have  all  things  little,  hence  has  Ined 
Turkey  pomits,  fresh  from  the  egg,  in  batter  fried. 

King. 
SoMiers  robbed  a  fanner  of  his  poultry,  and  made 
wait  at  table,  without  giving  him  a  morsel. 

Swi/i, 

TovLTtLY  comprehends  all  birds  brought  up 
in  yards,  as  cocks,  bens,  capons,  ducks,  turkeys, 
&C.  Under  this  class  we  may,  therefore,  reckon 
the  common  cock,  the  peacock,  the  turkey,  the  pin- 
tada  or  Goinea  hen,  &c.  They  all  bear  a  strong 
sLmilitnde  to  each  other,  being  equally  granivo- 
rons,  fleshy,  and  delicate  to  the  palate.  Many 
of  the  wild  species  of  birds,  when  cooped  up  or 
caged,  pine  away,  grow  gloomy,  and  some  refuse 
all  sustenance  whatever ;  none  except  those  of 
die  poultry  kind  grow  fat,  who  seem  to  lose  all 
remembrance  of  their  former  liberty,  satisfied 
with  indolence  and  plenty. 

POULTICE,  «.».  Fr.  pulle ;  Lat.  puU'a.  A 
cataplasm ;  a  soft  or  mollifying  application. 

PmUtiet  Tclaxeth  the  pores,  and  maketh  the  humour 
apt  to  exhale.  Bacon*i  Natural  Hittory, 

Pmdtieet  allajred  pains,  but  drew  down  the  hu- 
mours, making  the  passages  wider,  and  apter  to  re- 
ttive  them*  Temple, 

If  your  little  finger  be  sore,  and  you  thfnk  a  poul- 
tim  nmde  of  our  vitals  will  give  it  ease,  speak,  and 
a  ihall  be  done.  Swift. 

POUNCE,  n.  s.  &  V.  a.*^       Italian    ponzone' 
Pousced',  m/;.  ^Skinner.       Spanish 

Poi;s'cETBOX,  n.  s.  j  punzen ;  Lat.  punclus. 
The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  a  pow- 
der thrown  through  a  perforated  box :  to  pierce 
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or  perforato ;  pour  or  sprinkle  through  iwHcira- 
tions :  pouncet-box,  a  small  perforated  box. 

As  haggard  hawk,  presuming  to  contend 
With  haHy  fowl,  about  his  able  might. 

His  weary  pouncetf  all  in  vain  doth  spend 
To  truss  the  prey  too  heavy  for  his  flight. 

I^)enser 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 
And,  *twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  held 
A  pouncetbox,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose.  Skaiupeare,  Henry  IV. 

The  new  dissembled  eagle,  now  endued 
With  beak  and  pounces,  Hercules  pursued. 

Drydeftm 

POUNCE,  gum  semdarach,  pounded  and 
sifted  very  fine,  to  rub  on  paper  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  from  sinking,  and  to  adapt  it  better  for 
the  reception  of  ink  in  writing.  Pounce  is  also 
charcoal-dust,  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  muslin  or 
open  stuff,  to  be  passed  over  holes  pricked  in 
work,  in  order  to  mark  the  lines  or  designs  on 
paper,  silk,  &c.,  placed  underneath,  which  are 
to  he  afterwards  finished  with  a  pen,  needle,  or 
other  like  instrument. 

POUND,  n.s.  &  i7.a.'^     Sax.  >nnd,  ^man 
PouND'AGE,  n.  s.  >  (whence     in      some 

Poumd'er,!!.  t.  3  places  they    use  the 

word  pun) ;  Goth.  Swed.  and  Dan.  ptmd ;  Belg. 
poa^ ;  Lat.  and  Ital.  pond ;  Lat.  pondo.  A  cer- 
tain weight,  certain  sum  of  money  (money  being 
first  weighed) ;  to  beat  or  grind  by  a  weight  or 
pestle :  poundage  is,  a  certam  sum  deducted  from 
or  paid  upon  a  pound  of  money :  a  pounder  is 
a  heavy  large  pear ;  also  a  person  or  thing  de- 
nominated from  a  certain  number  of  pounds : 
as,  a  ten  pounder,  a  gun  that  carries  a  oullet  of 
ten  pounas  weight ;  or  in  ludicrous  language  a 
man  with  ten  pounds  a  year;  in  like  manner,  a 
note  or  bill  has  been  called  a  twenty  pounder  or 
ten  pounder,  from  the  sum  it  bean. 

A  pound  doth  consist  of  ounces,  drams,  scruples. 

WiUdns. 
Tonnage  and  poundage,  and  other  duties  upon 
merchandizes,  were  collected  by  order  of  the  boani. 

Clarendon. 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  poured  a  purple  flood. 
And  pounded  teeth  came  rushing  with  his  blood. 

Dryden, 
Should  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crush,  and  pound  to  dust  th^  crowd  below. 
Nor  friends  their  friends,  nor  sires  their  sons  could 
know.  Dryden^i  Juvenal, 

Great  Hannibal  within  the  balance  la^. 
And  tell  how  many  poumde  his  ashes  weigh. 

Dryden, 

Alcinous'  orchard  various  apples  hears. 
Unlike  are  bergamots  and  pownder  pairs.         Id, 

She  describes 
How  under  ground  the  rude  Ripheao  race 
Mimick  brisk  cyder,  with  the  brake's  product  wild 
Sloes  pounded.  PhiUpe. 

He  that  said  that  he  had  rather  have  a  grain  of 
fortune  than  a  pound  of  wisdom,  as  to  the  things  of 
this  life,  spoke  nothing  but  the  voice  of  wisdom. 

South*a  Sermont, 

Lifted  pestles  brandished  in  the  air. 
Loud  strokes  with  pounding  spice  the  fahrick  rend. 
And  aromatick  clouds  in  spires  ascend.  Garth, 

Opaque  white  powder  of  glass,  seen  thvouRh  a 
microscope,  exhibits  fragments  pellucid  and  coiouf  • 
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ten.  It  tht  whoto  tppearad  to  the  niked  eye  before 
it  wai  powiMlid.  BetUlgjf. 

None  of  theie  forty  Jr  fifty  pimnian  may  be  saf- 
fered  to  merry  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation. 

Sutft. 
That  excheaner  of  medals  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
great  duke  of  Tuscany  is  not  worth  so  little  as  an 
hundred  thousand  pound.     Ptaehmn  rf  Aniijuina, 
He  eave,  whilst  ought  he  had,  and  knew  no 
bounds ; 
The  poor  man^s  drachma  stood  for  rich  men's  soinidlf. 

HarU. 

Pound,  n.  «.  &  v.  a.  From  Sax.  pindan. 
A  pinfold ;  an  enclosure:  to  enclose  in  a  pound. 

Rather  than  they  should  jnmnd  us  up. 

Shakspeare. 
I  ordered  John  to  let  out  the  good  man's  sheep 
that  were  pmtndsd  by  night.  spectator. 

1  hurry. 
Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day, 
And  find  his  honour  in  a  pamnd, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circle  round, 

Smjl't  — 

To  POUR,  V.  a.  &  V.  n.  From  the  Welsh 
hwno,  Lat.  ruo  ?  To  let  or  drive  some  liquid 
out  of  a  vessel,  or  from  one  pUoe  or  recepta- 
cle to  another;  to  emit;  send  forth :  as  a yerb 
neuter,  to  stream ;  flow ;  rush  violently. 

If  thejr  will  not  believe  those  signs,  take  of  the 
water  of  the  river,  and  pour  it  upon  the  dry  land. 

Ejfoaut  iv.  9. 
A  Samaritan  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil 
and  wine,  and  brought  hun  to  an  ion.       LicAc  10. 
London  doth  poutr  out  her  citisens  ; 
The  mayor  snd  all  bis  brethren  in  best  sort, 
.With  the  plebeians  swarming. 

ShoMtpeart*  Htnry  F. 
As  thick  as  hail. 
Came  post  on  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence. 
And  ^oieipd  them  down  before  him.  Id.  Miatheth, 
The  devotion  of  the  heart  is  the  tongue  of  the 
soul ;  actuated  and  heated  with  love,  it  pomn  itself 
forth  in  supplications  and  prayers.  Dmppa. 

Your  fury  then  boiled  upward  to  a  fome ; 
But,  since  this  message  came,  you  sink  and  settle. 
As  if  cold  water  bad  been  poirtd  upon  you. 

Drydtn, 
If  we  had  groats  or  sizpences  current  by  law,  that 
vranted  one-third  of  the  silver  by  the  standard,  who 
can  imagine  that  our  neighbours  would  not  pour  in 
quantities  of  such  money  upon  us,  to  the  great  loss 
of  the  kingdom  T  Loekt, 

If  the  rude  throng  pomr  on  with  furious  pace. 
And  hap  to  break  thee  from  a  friend's  embrace. 
Stop  short.  €h^» 

All  his  fleecy  fleck 
Before  him  march,  and  pour  into  the  rock. 
Not  one  or  male  or  female  stayed  behind. 

Poft, 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  jwurs  his  throat  1 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note.    Id. 

A  ghastly  band  of  giants. 
All  poming  down  the  mountains,  crowd  the  shore. 

POUSSE,  fi.  f.  The  old  word  for  pease ; 
^ompted,  as  may  seem,  from  pulse. — Spenser. 

But  who  shall  judn  the  wager  woo  or  lost  ? 
•—That  shall  yonder  nerd  groom  and  none  other, 
■Vhieh  over  thepoMst  hitherward  doth  post. 

BptnMTm 

POUSSIN  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  French 
pointer,  bom  in  1594,  at  Andel,  in  Normandy. 
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He  was  instructed  for  a  few  months  by  one  Ftv 
dinand  EUe,  a  portrait  painter,  and  spent  a 
month  vrith  L'Altemant;  after  which  he  went  to 
Italy  to  study  the  antique  and  has  relief,  but  ne- 
glected coloring.  He  was  invited  back  to  Paris 
by  Louis  XIII.  who  assigned  him  a  pension 
with  lodgings  in  the  Thuilleries.  Piijaed  by 
some  insults  from  the  fiiction  of  Vouet's  school, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1665. 
He  had  during  the  whole  of  his  life  a  perpetual 
demand  for  easel-pieces,  for  which  he  obtained 
huge  prices. 

roussiN,  or  Dcghct  (Caspar).  This  painter, 
whose  real  name  was  Dughet,  vras  bom  in  P^iris 
in  1660.  He  went  to  Rome  to  see  his  sister, 
who  was  married  to  Nicholas  Poussin;  under 
whose  instruction  he  became  one  of  the  best 
landscape  painters  that  ever  appeared.  While 
he  contmued  at  Rome  he  assunied  the  name  of 
hisbrother-in*law  and  benefiictor,  by  wliidi  only 
he  is  now  known.    He  died  in  1 663. 

POUT,  n.  ff.  From  pouth.  A  kind  of  fish ; 
a  cod-fish ;  also  a  kind  of  bird,  or  heath  fowl. 

Of  wild  birds,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  wood-dove, 
heath-cock,  and  pout,     Cmwm*t  Surmy  if  CorweaU* 

Pout,  v.  n.  Sax.  bovan :  Fr.  6oiiler.  To  look 
sullen ;  push  out  the  lips. 

Like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  pout'it  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 
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Satyms  was  made  un  betwixt  man  and  gpat,  with 
a  human  head,  hookea  nose,  and  pouting  Tips. 

I  would  advise  my  gentle  resders,  as  they  consult 
the  good  of  their  faces,  to  forbear  fiowning  upou  loy- 
alists, and  pouting  at  the  government. 

Additon't  FnohMor. 

The  nurse  remained  jMitfin;,  nor  would  she  touei 
a  bit  during  the  whole  dinner. 

Arhuiknat  mnd  Popt. 

The  ends  of  the  wounds  must  come  over  one  am^ 
ther,  with  a  compress  to  press  the  lino  eqully  down, 
which  would  otherwiie  becooM  cruae,  and  pout  out 
with  great  lips.  iTufiM 

POWDER, ».  f , 

Pow'OERrBOX, 
POW'OEA-CHXST, 
POW^DSB-BORN, 
Pow'oEB-MILLy 

Pow'deitBOom, 
Pow'deexho-tub^ 

POW^DEET,  Oljf. 

the  hair,  and  gunpowder :  to  powder  is  to  re- 
duce to  dust;  to  sprinkle  as  with  dust:  the 
oompounds  are  explained  by  the  extracts. 

The  calf  which  they  had  made,  he  bunt  in  the 
fire,  and  ground  it  to  pmedtr,        Etodua  xzxii.  SO. 

If  you  embowel  me  to-day.  Til  give  you  leave  to 
oowdsr  me  and  eat  me  to-morrow.  Skalupooro, 

To  the  Spital  go. 
And  from  the  powdmlng'tSb  ot  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  bar  kite  Doll  Teanbeet.  id. 
Salting  of  caters,  and  pomdtring  of  meat,  keepe<b 
them  from  putrslactioE.  Baem't  Noi.  iftstofy. 

The  seditious,  bein^  furnished  with  artslkry p^^^ 
and  shot,  baUersd  Biskopsgats. 

Powdor  thv  radiant  hair. 
Which  if  wiUioot  such  ashes  thou  would'st 
Thou  who,  to  all  which  come  to  look  upon, 
Wert  meant  for  Phoebus,  would'st  be  Phaeton. 

Dimu 


French  jMN»> 
dn;  ltMl.jmi' 
vert;  Lat.  ptd- 
vif.  Dust;anT 
body  commi- 
nuted ;  parti- 
cularly powder 
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tbe*  hair  is  sweet  through  pride  or  lust,  k  is  fused,  and  kept  In  a  dry,  well  closed  pin'al,  it 

T\e^fsder  doth  forget  the  dust-  Herhett.  may  at  any  time  be  exploded  by  a  spark,  and  uill 

iaaoderate  feedine  upon  powdered  htef,  pickled  burn  like  gunpowder,  but  more  rapidly  and  with  a 

— .anchoTy,  and  debauching  with  brandy,  do  in-  grater  report;  but  this  effect  will  not  be  pro- 

aad  aeoate  the  blood.  ^^^^  ^y  unmelted  powder.   Whilst  the  powder 

%M    1^-   1  J  T  r  ^*^'**7P'**'"-  is  in  fusion,  but  not  sufficiently  heated  to  pro- 

I-SJ^rJr;."  rS-i^"bL?!"''  <»"«*«  ".ae  Aame  a  particle  of  ip.Ued  cL- 

"         '^  CUavdand,  ^^  thrown  upon  it  will  immediately  occasion 

la  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way  *  *  ^^ry  loud  explosion.  The  fulminating  property 

^Tiich  nightly,  ai  a  ciicling  zone,  thou  aeest  of  this  powder  is.  acquired  by  fusion,  or  when 

Ptmdtnd  with  Stan.  MiUotCs  ParadUe  Lott.  the  potass  and  sulphur  fprm  sulphuret  of  potass. 

The  flame  invades  the  powder-roomM,  and  then  It  may  therefore  be  prepared  by  mixing  sulphu- 

Thdrgans  shoot  bullets,  and  their  vessels  men.  fet  of  potass  with  nitre,   instead  of  ad<lin<|  the 

Waller.  sulphur  and  alkali   separate.     If  a  solution  of 

When  we  riew  those  large  bodies  of  oxen,  what  gold  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  product 

««  we  better  conceit  them  to  be.  than  so  many  ^jil   be   fulminating   gold.       ITiis   precipiute, 

^  aiid  walking  pwDrfeni»g-t«&.,  and  that  they  ^^^^  separated  by  filtration,  and  washed,  must 

^£!n:o"iLpanions  we«   disputing  Tit  be  dried  without  heat,  as  it  is  HabU  U^ 

r.  pobt.  dowreooes  a  kite  p^^ng  upon  ^»^**  °«  1^^^  *"'''^*"J?^*T^*  "J  '^'J  '^ 

^  ttJgobbets  up  both.  VEittanf^.  ™"»^  "^^  ^e  put  into  a  bottle  closed  with  a  glass 

.\s  to  the  taking  of  a  town,  there  were  few  con-  stopper,  as  the  friction  of  this  would  expose  the 

oBCim  oonld  signalise  themselves  that  way.  before  operator  to  the  same  danger.    Less  than  a  grain 

kiavcBtion  of  powder  and  fortifications.  Addison,  of  this,  held  over  the  flame  of  .a  candle,  explodes 

A  brown /wwdlery  spar,  which  holds  iron,  is  foan^  with  a  very  sharp  and  loud  noise. 

■Mogit  the  iron  ore.  Woodward  on  Fou'dt,  Fulminating  silver  may  be  made  by  precipi* 

The  pawdfred  footman  tatins  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  lime-wa- 

Beneath  his  flapping  hat  secures  his  hair.  i^r,  drying  the  precipitate  by  exposure  to  the  air 

__        »    J   *!.    ^  .1  "^*  for  two  or  three  days,  and  pouring  on  it  liquid 

Tk. ^..k  JrZi^       !f 'n        ^  ammonia.     When  it  is  thus  converted  into  a 

The  patch,  the  powder^bos,  pulville.  perfumes.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^.^  ^^^^  ^  p^„^^  ^^^  ^^ 

rpon  the  blowing  up  of  a  powdermiU,  the  wii-  the  powder  left  to  dry  in  the  air.     It  detonates 

dows  of  adjacent  houses  are  bent  and  blown  out-  ^"»  *«  gentlest  heat,  or  even  with  the  slightest 

w»ds,  by  the  elastick  force  of  the  air  within  exerting  Auction,  So  that  it  must  not  be  removed  from  the 

itielt  Arhuthnvt,  vessel  in  which  it  is  made.     If  a  drop  of  water 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair.  fall  upon  it,  the  percussion  will  cause  it  to  ex- 

To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale.    Pope,  plode.     It  was  discovered  by  Berthollet. 

Too  may  stick  your  candle  in  a  bottle  or  a  pow"        Brugnatelli  made  a  fulminating  silver  by  pow- 

*^"**'»-  Swift.  dering  a  hundred  grains  of  nitre  of  silver,  put- 

Powi>£B  Chests,  in  the  marine,  wooden  trian-  ting  the  powder  into  a  beer-glass,  and  pouring 
gular  chestSy  filled  with  gunpowder,  nails,  and  on  it,  first  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  then  as  mucli 
old  imi,  to  set  on  fire  when  a  vessel  is  boarded  concentrated  nitrous  acid.  The  mixture  grows 
by  an  enemy.  These  cases  are  usually  from  hot,  boils,  and  an  ether  is  visibly  fonned,  that 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  about  changes  into  gas.  By  degrees  the  liquor  becomes 
eight  or  ten  in  breadth,  having  their  outer  or  up-  milky  and  opaque,  and  is  filled  with  small  white 
per  part  terminating  in  an  edge.  They  are  nailed  clouds.  When  all  the  gray  powder  has  taken 
to  several  places  c^  the  quarter-deck  and  bulk-  this  form,  and  the  liquor  has  acquired  a  consist- 
head  of  the  waist,  having  a  train  of  powder  which  ency,  distilled  water  must  be  added  immediately 
eomnranicales  with  the  inner  apartments  of  the  to  suspend  the  ebullition,  and  prevent  the  matter 
ship,  so  as  to  be  fired  at  pleasure  to  annoy  the  firom  being  redissulved,  and  becoming  a  mere 
enemy.  Hiey  are  particulaurly  used  in  merchant-  solution  of  silver.  The  white  precipitate  is  then 
ships  which  are  furnished  with  close-quarters  to  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and  dried.  The  force 
oppoie  the  boarders.  of  thi^  powder  greatly  exceeds  that  of  fulminat- 

PowDKRs,  FuLMiVATiNG,  in  chcmistry,  are  ing  mercury.     It  detonates   in  a  tremendous 

compositioiis  which  explode  upon  the  applica-  manner,  on  being  scarcely  touched  with  a  glass 

tioo  either  of  certain  degrees  of  heat,  trituration,  tube,  the  extremity  of  which  has  been  dipped  in 

or  concussion.    Under  this  title,  therefore,  are  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     A  single  grain, 

bdndcd  several  veiy  distinct  chemical  combi-  placed  on  a  lignted  coal,   makes  a  deafening 

DatioQSy  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  report.    The  same  thing  happens  if  it  be  placed 

azote,  with  the  metals  and  alkalis.  The  common  on  a  bit  of  paper  on  an  electric  pile,  and  a  spark 

fiilffiinatiiig  powder  is  thus  made  : — ^Triturate  drawn  from  it. 

in  a  warm  mortar  three  parts  by  weight  of        M.Chenevix  has  invented  a  fulminating  silver 

nitre,  two  of  carbonate  of  potass,  and  one  of  not  so  dangerous  as  that  just  mentioned.    Itex- 

IS  of  solphnr.    A  few  grains  of  this  laid  plodes  only  by  a  slight  friction  in  contact  with^ 

a  knile,  and  held  over  the  candle,  first  fuse,  combustible  bodies.    It  is  thus  prepared : — Dif- 

kea  explode  with  a  loud  report.    A  drachm  fuse  a  quantity  of  alumina  tbrougn  water,  and 

of  it  put  into  a  shovel,  and  held  over  the  fiie,  let  a  current  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  pA 

makes  a  noise  as  loud  as  a  cannon,  and  indents  pass  through  it  for  some  time.  Then  digest  some 

^  shovel  as  if  it  had  received  a  violent  blow,  phosphate  of  silver  on  the  solution  of  the  oxyge- 

If  the  mass  be  removed  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  natea  muriate  of  alumina,  and    evaporate 
VouXVIIL     ,  C 
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slowly.    The  product  obbined  will  be  a  hyper-  which  the  breech  was  screwed  was   0*5  of  an 

oxygenated  muriate  of  silver,  a  single  grain  of  inch  thick ;    it  was    split   by   a  single   crack 

which,  in  contact  with  two  or  three  of  sulphur,  three  inches  long,  but  this  did  not  appear   to 

will  explode  violently  with  the  slightest  friction,  me  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  tlie  explosion. 

Fulminating  mercury  was  discovered  by  Mr.  I  think  the  screw  of  the  breech,  being  suddenly 

Howard.    A  hundred  grains  are  to  be  dissolved  enlarged,  acted  as  a  wedge  upon  the  barrel.  The 

with  heat  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  by  measure  of  balled  missed  the  block  of  wood,  and  struck 

nitric  acid.    The  solution,  when  cold,  is  to  be  against  a  wall,  which  had  already  been  the  recep- 

poured  on  two  ounce  measures  of  alcohol,  and  tacle  of  so  many  bullets  that  we  could  not  satisfy 

neat  applied  till  an  effervescence  is  excited.    As  ourselves  about  the  impression  made  by  this 

soon  as  the  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  it  must  be  last. 

collected  on  a  filter,  that  the  acid  may  not  react  *■  As  it  was  pretty  plain  that  no  gun  could  con- 

on  it,  and  washed  and  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  fine  a  quantity  of  the  mercurial  powder  sufficient 

It  detonates  with  a  very  little  heat  or  friction.  to  project  a  bullet  with  a  greater  force  than  an 

Ofsome  experiments  on  the  powers  of  this  pow-  ordinary  charge  of  gunpowder,  I  determined  to 

der,  the  inventor  gives  the  following  account : —  try  its  comparative  .strength  in  another  way.     I 

'  Desirous  of  comparing  the  strength  of  the  mercu-  procured  two  blocks  of  wood,  very  nearly  of  the 

rial  compound  with  that  of  gunpowder,'  says  Mr.  same  size  and  strength,  and  bored  them  with  the 

Howard,  *  I  made  the  following  experiment  in  same  instrument  to  the  same  depth.    The  one 

the  presence  of  my  friend  Mr.  Abemethy: —  was  charged  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  best 

Finding  that  the  powder  could  be  fired  by  flint  Dartford  gunpowder,  and  the  other  with  half  an 

and  steel,  without  a  disagreeable  noise,  a  common  ounce  of  the  mercurial  powder ;  both  were  alike 

gunpowder  proof,  capable  of  containing  eleven  buried  in  sand,  and  fired  by  a  train  communi- 

grains  of  fine  gunpowder,  was  filled  with  it,  and  eating  with  the  powders  by  a  small  touch-hole, 

fired  in  the  usual  way :  the  report  was  sharp,  but  The  block  containing  the  gunpowder  was  simply 

not  loud.     The  person  who  held  the  instrument  split  into  three  pieces ;  that  chaxged  with  the 

in  his  hand  felt  no  recoil :  but  the  explosion  laid  mercurial  powder  was  burst  in  every  direction, 

open  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel,  nearly  from  and  the  parts  immediately   contiguous   to  the 

the  touch-hole  to  the  muzzle,  and  struck  off  the  powder  were  absolutely  pounded,  yet  the  whole 

hand  of  the  register,  (he  sur&ce  of  which  was  nung  together,  whereas  the  block  split  by  the 

evenly  indented  to  the  depth  of  0*1  of  an  inch,  gunpowder  had  its  parts  fairly  separated.     The 

as  if  It  had  received  the  impression  of  a  punch,  sand  surrounding  the  gunpowder  was  undoubt- 

'  The  instrument  used  in  this  experiment  be-  edly  most  disturbed ;   in  short,  the  roercunal 

ing  fiuniliarly  known,  it  b  therefore   scarcely  powder  appeared  to  have  a  great  superiority, 

necessary  to  describe  it ;   suffice  it  to  say  that  it  During  a  lecture   in  the  laboratory  of  Yale 

was  of  brass,  mounted  with  a  spring  register,  the  College,  about  100  or  150  grains  of  fulminating 

moveable  hand  of  which  closed  up  the  muzzle,  mercury  lay  on  a  stool,  and  were  covered  with  a 

to  receive  and  graduate  the  violence  of  the  ex-  glass  receiver  of  about  five  or  six  quarts  capacity, 

plosion.    The  barrel  was  half  an  inch  in  calibre,  A  small  quantity  of  the  same  powder,  at  the  dis- 

and  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  except  where  a  tance  of  a  few  feet,  was  merely  flashed  by  a  coal 

spring  of  the  lock  impaired  half  its  thickness.  of  fire,  but  without  explosion.    In  a  manner  not 

*  A  gun  belonging  to  Mr.  Keir,  an  ingenious  easily  understood,  the  whole  powder  under  the 

artist  of  Camden  Town,,  was  next  charged  with  glass  receiver  instantly  exploded  with  a  dreadful 

seventeen  grains  of  the  mercurial  powder,  and  a  report ;  but,  what  was  particularly  remarkable, 

leaden  bullet     A  block  of  wood  vras  placed  at  the  glass  was  merely  lifted  up  a  little,  and  was 

about  eight  yards  from  the  muzzle  to  receive  the  shattered  by  its  fall,  while  the  stool,  made  of  fir 

hall,  and  the  gun  was  fired  by  a  fuse.    No  recoil  plank,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  on  which  the 

seemed  to  have  taken  place,  as  the  barrel  was  not  powder  lay,  had  a  hole  blown  quite  through  it» 

moved  from  its  position,  although  it  was  in  no  almost  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.    The 

ways  confined.    The  report  was  feeble :  the  bul-  whole  effect  of  the  explosion  was  confined  to  the 

let,  Mr.  Keir  conceived,  from  the  impression  stool,  every  thing  around  having  remained  unin- 

made  on  the  wood,  had  been  projected  with  about  jured. 

half  the  force  it  would  have  oeen  by  an  ordinary  An  effect  almost  equally  singular  took  place 

charge,  or  sixty-eight  grains  of  the  best  gun-  lately  in  the  same  laboratory,  with  some  fulroi- 

powder.    We  therefore  re-charged  the  gun  with  nating  silver  upon  the  point  of  a  knife,  which  w^as 

thirty-four  grains  of  the  mercurial  powder ;  and,  about  to  be  put  upon  a  plate  of  copper,  connected 

as  the  great  strength  of  the  piece  removed  any  with  one  pole  of  a  galvanic   battery  in  active 

apprehension  of  danger,  Mr.  Keir  fired  it  from  operation.     The  other  pole  was  not  touched  by 

his  shoulder,  aiming  at  Uie  same  block  of  wood,  the  experimenter,  but,  probably  by  the  influence 

The  report  was  like  the  first,  sharp,  but  not  conveyed   through  the  floor  of  the  room     the 

louder  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  powder  exploded  the  moment  the  knife  touched 

charge  of  gunpowder.     Fortunately  Mr.   Keir  the  plate  of  copper.  The  knife  blade  was  broken 

waf  not  hurt ;  but  l^  g|un  was  burst  in  an  ex-  in  two,  and  one-half  of  it  thrown  to  a  distance 

traordinary  manner.    The  breech  was  what  is  among  the  audience. 

called  a  patent  one,  of  the  best  forged  iron,  con-  Three  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  one  of 

sisting  of  a  chamber  0*4  of  an  inch  thick  all  sulphur,  triturated  in  a  metal  mortar,  cause  nu- 

nmn<f,  and  0*4  of  an  inch  in  calibre;  it  was  torn  merous  successive  detonations,  like  the  cracks  of 

open  and  flawed  in  many  directions,  and  the  a  whip,  tlie  reports  of  a  pistol,  or  the  fire  ot' 

gold  touch-hole  driven  out.    The  barrel  into  musketry,  according  to  tlie  rapidity  and  force  o. 
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iW  pressure  employed.     A  few  grains,  struck  Powder   Magazink,    a  boiub-proof  arched 
vidbabammer  on  an  anvil,  explode  with  anoise  buildin^^,  to  contain  powder  in  fortined  places, 
hke  that  of  a  musket,   and  torrents  of  purple  POW£L  (David),  D.  D.,  a  Welsh   divine 
b^  appear  round  it.  Thrown  into  concentrated  and   antiquary,  born   in  Denbighshire,    about 
sdphunc  acid,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  1552,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  gndu- 
vbite  flame,  but  without  noise.  ated.    He  became  vicar  of  Ruabon,  in  Denbigh- 
Six  parts  of  the  chlorate,  one  of  sulphur,  and  shire.      He    published   Caradoc's   History    of 
ooe  of  charcoal,  detonate  by  the  same  means,  but  Wales,  with  annotations,  in  1584 ;   and  several 
mote  strongly,  and  with  a  redder  flame.  other  works.     He  died  at  Ruabon  in  1590. 

Sugar,  gum,  or  charcoal,  mixed  with  the  chio-  POWELL  (Sir  John),  a  judge  of  the  common 
rate,  and  fixed  or  volatile  oils,  alcohol,  or  ether,  pleas  and  king*s  bench,  vas  bom  at  Gloucester, 
made  into  a  paste  with  it,  detonate  very  strongly  which  city  he  represented  in  parliament  in  1685. 
by  the  stroke,  but  not  by  trituration.  Some  of  In  1G87  he  was  made  one  of  the  justices  of 
them  take  fire,  but  slowly,  and  by  degrees,  in  the  common  pleas,  from  which  he  was  removed  to 
sulphuric  acid.  the  king's  bench  the  following  year,  when  he  dis- 
An  those  mixtures  that  detonate  by  tlie  stroke,  tinguished  himself  on  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops, 
explode  much  more  loudly  if  previously  wrapped  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  of  office ;  but 
up  in  double  paper.  he  was  restored  to  it  at  the  revolution.  He  was  a 
Fulroinations  of  the  most  violent  kind  require  sound  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  humor.  An  old 
the  agency  of  a^ote  or  nitrogen ;  as  we  see  not  woman  being  tried  before  him  on  the  charge  of 
only  in  its  compounds  with  the  oxides  of  gold,  witchcraft,  among  other  things  it  was  stated  that 
silver,  and  platina ;  but  still  more  remarkably  in  she  could  fly.  '  Prisoner,'  said  the  judge,  '  is  it 
itsdilohde  and  iodide.  true  that  you  can  fly? '  '  Yes,  my  lord.'  '  Well, 
A  fulminating  antimonic  powder  has  been  then,  you  may ;  for  there  is  no  law  against  fly- 
prepared  by  M.  Serullas  in  the  following  man-  ing ;' and  he  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  her.  He 
ner : — Grind  carefully  together  100  parts  of  tartar  died  a  judge  in  1713. 

emetic  and  three  parts  of  lamp-black,  or  ordi-  POW'ER,  n.  s.  ^  Fr.  pouvoir ;  Span, 
xaiy  charcoal  powder.  Crucibles  capable  of  Power'able,  adj,  \  poder.  Command ;  do- 
holding  about  three  ounces  of  water,  to  be  only  Power'fvl,  [  minion;  authority ;  in- 
three-fourths  filled,  are  to  be  ground  smooth  on  Power'fully,  adv.     {  fluence    arising    from 


their  edges,  and  rubbed  inside   with  powdered        Power'fulness,?!.  s. 
darcoal,  so  as  to  dust  lightly  their  surface,  and        Power'less,  adi. 


greatness  ;      ability 
strength  ;       motive 


prevent  the  sobseauent  adherence  of  the  carbo-  force :  hence  motion  of  the  mind ;  faculty ;  one 

naceous  cone  which  remains  ^fter  the  calcination,  invested  with  power;    host;  army;   divinity: 

The  above  mixture,  being  introduced  into  the  powerable  is  an  obsolete  adjective  for  capable 

crucible,  is  to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  pow-  of  performmg :  powerful,  forcible ;  mighty ;  in- 

dered  charcoal ;  and  the  joinings  of  the  cover  fluential :     the    adverb    and    noun-substantive 

must  be  luted.     After  exposure  for  three  hours  corresponding :  powerless,  weak ;  impotent, 

to  a  good  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  ^^g,  ^1,^  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun 

crucible  must  be  removed,  and  left  to  cool  for  be  darkened,  and  the  powerM  of  the  heavens  shall  be 

six  or  seven  hours.    This  interval  of  time  is  ne-  shaken.                                                    Matthew. 

ctaauj  to  allow'  the  air,  which  always  penetrates  Care,  not  fear ;  or  fear  not  for  themaelves,  altered 

a  UttJe  way  into  the  crucibles,  to  bum  the  exte-  something  the  countenances  of  the  two  lovers :  but 

rior  coot  of  the  fulminating  mass ;  otherwise,  if  so  as  any  man  might  perceive,  was  rather  an  assem- 

it  be  taken  out  too  recently,  there  is  always  an  bling  of  jjoicer*  than  a  dismayedness  of  courage. 

explosion.     We  most  then  hastily   enclose   it,  ,,             ,   ..      v               •    i.- r        *         if^ 

i»ilb«rtbi«king,intoaglasswit^  ^  He.  to  work  him  the  more  J*^!'^^."*^!?^^^^ 

After  some  timl^  it  spontaneously  breakidown  ^"f"^' ^Z'^^^.VT^^.I^^.        Redshanks 

imo  fragments  of  different  sizes,  retaining  all  its  ''^^^  ^"^^^^^  ''^'^  ^^^  %^^%au  of  Ireland 

properties  for  years.    When  the  calcination  has  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  Godto  work  is  goodness,' 

been  conducted  as  above,  the  product  is  exces-  ^„j  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ordcreth  his  work  b  wUdom,  and 

sivdy   fulminating,   so   that,  without  the  least  jj^j^t  ^^jdj  perfecteth  his  work  is  power.      Hooker. 

compression,  it  gives  rise  to  a  violent  detonation  Qazellus,  upon  the  coming  of  the  bassa,  valiantly 

on  contact  with  water.     100  parts  of  antimony,  issued  forth  with  all  his  power  and  gave  h'uo  battle. 

seventy-five  of  carbureted  cream  of  tartar,  and  KnoUes. 

twelve  of  lamp  black,  triturated  together,  form  If  law,  authori^,  and  power  deny  not, 

also  an  excellent  mixture.    A  piece  of  the  size  of  It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Anthonio. 

a  pea  of  this  fulminating  compound  introduced  Shalapeare, 

into  a  mass  of  gunpowder  explodes  it  when  ,,                         ,  If  ever                                    . 

thrown  into  water,     fi  is  to  the  presence  of  po-  Jou  meet  m  wme  fresh  cheek  the  ||«^^ 

.L  .  .L      t-             1    •      "^        _    •   y  Then  vou  shall  know  the  wounds  invisible, 

Ussmm  Aat  tfie  aljove  exnlosive  property  is  cfue  ^J«^  y  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^                            fj^ 

Six^  parts  of  carbureted  cream  of  tartar,  120  j  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^     ^„  „ot  fairies,  and 

of  bismuth,  and  one  of  nitre,  treated  as  above,  ^  ^j^^  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise 

yidd  an  alloy  very  rich  in  potassium,  of  which  ^f  ^y  p^noen,  drove  the  grossncss  of  the  foppery  into 

the  smallest  portion  cut  with  scissars  sparkles.  ^  received  belief.                                               ^^' 

When  bruised  it  melts  and  bums. — An.de.  Chim.  Merciful  povers ! 

Oct,  1822.  Bestrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 

Powder,  James's.    See  James*s  Powder.  Gives  way  to  in  repose.                      W.  Macbethm 
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Who  leads  his  potter  1 
Under  whose  govenunent  come  they  along  ? 

vh/lk%p€tiT€» 

My  heart,  dear  Hany, 
Tbicw  many  a  northward  look  to  nee  his  father 
Bring  op  his  pawtn,  but  he  did  long  in  Tain.        Id. 
I  give  yon  welcome  with  a  pouwrfeit  hand. 
But  with  a  heart  fuU  of  unstained  love.         Id. 
Thb  man  had  pnoer  with  him,  to  dnw  him  forth 
to  his  death.  Baam*t  Kstayt. 

He  died  of  great  years,  but  of  strong  health  and 
pewtru  Baeon^ 

That  yon  may  lee  how  powerful  time  is  in  altering 
tongues,  I  will  let  down  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  it  was 
translated  in  sundry  ages.  Camdgn, 

Cast  down  thyielf,  and  only  strive  to  raise 
Thegloiy  of  thy  Maker's  sacred  name  ; 

Uie  all  thy  pom'n,  that  blessed  power  to  praise, 
Which  gives  theefivwV  to  be  and  use  the  same, 

Daeiet, 
So  much  he  stands  upon  the  poicerfuUuu  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  he  makes  it  beyond  all  the 
rules  of  moial  philosophy,  strongly  eflectnal  to  ex- 
pel vice,  and  plant  in  men  all  kind  of  Tirtue. 

HmkeuiU  on  Providence, 
What  beast,  what  worm,  wbernn  we  may  not  see 
the  footsteps  of  Deity  ?    Wherein  we  may  not  read 
iniioiteneis  of  power  and  skill  t  Bp,  Hall. 

By  understanding  the  true  difference  betwixt  the 
weight  and  the  ppwrr,  a  man  may  add  such  a  fitting 
aoppleoient  to  the  strength  of  the  power,  that  it  shall 
move  any  conceivable  weight,  though  it  should  never 
so  much  exceed  that  force  which  the  power  is  natu- 
rally endowed  with.  Wilkhu. 

My  labour 
Honest  and  lawful,  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  thofe  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power.   UHl  on. 

We  have  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful  fight. 
What  heaven's  Lord  hath  powerfuUeet  to  tend 
Against  us  from  about  his  throne.  Id. 

The  sun  and  other  powerfiUljf  lucid  bodies  dazzle 
our  eyes.  Bouie, 

Before  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  the  wickedness 
and  impenitency  of  the  heathen  world  was  a  much 
more  excusable  thing,  because  they  had  but  very  ob- 
scure apprehensions  of  those  thin^  which  urge  men 
most  poKtrfuUy  to  forsake  their  sms.         TiUotton, 
Dejected !  no,  it  never  shall  be  said. 
That  fate  had  power  upon  a  Spartan  soul ; 
My  mind  on  its  own  centre  stands  uamov'd 
And  stable  as  the  fabric  of  the  world. 

Dryden* 
With  indignation  thus  he  broke 
Hu  awful  siknce,  and  the  powert  besp9ke.      Id. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  enlarged  under- 
standing to  invent  one  new  simple  idea  in  the  mind, 
not  taken  in  by  the  wavs  aforementioned.       Locke. 

Observing  in  ourselves  that  we  can  at  pleasure 
move  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  which  were  at 
rest ;  the  eflects  also  that  natural  bodies  are  able  to 
produce  in  one  another  occurring  every  moment  to 
our  senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of  poierr. 

Id. 
By  assuming  a  privilege  belonging  to  riper  years, 
to  which  a  child  must  not  aspire,  you  do  but  add 
jiew  force  to  your  example,  ana  recommend  the  ac- 
tion more  power fuUjf.  Id. 

u  there's  a  pMrfr  above  us. 
And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
J*hrough  til  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue. 

Addium. 
Tis  wirprisiog  to  consider  with  what  heats  these 
two  pomer$  have  contested  their  title  to  the  kingdom 
«f  Cypnu,  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk. 

id.  OH  Italy. 
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Power,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  is  that 
wbtch  results  from  the  successive  roulti plication 
of  any  quantity  or  number  into  itself,  the  degree 
of  the  power  being  always  dpnomiiiated  by  the 
number  of   equal  factors  that  are  employed, 

thus: 

2  =:  2\  1st  power  of  5. 

2  X  2  r=  2*,  2d  power  of  2. 

2  X  2  X  2  =z     3*  3d  power  of  2. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  index  which  denotes 
the  degree  of  any  power,  is  always  equal  to  the 
numba  of  factors,  from  which  that  power  arises 
or  one  more  than  the  number  of  operations. 

POWIiALL  (Thomas),  F.R.S.  and  F5JV. 
an  ingenious  writer,  was  bom  at  Lincoln  in  1722, 
and  became  secretary  to  the  commissioners  for 
trade  and  plantations  in  1745,  In  1753  he  went 
to  America,  where  he  prevented  the  formation  o)" 
a  congress  in  the  seren  years*  war.  For  this  he 
was  made  goremer  of  Massachusetts,  whence  he 
removed  to  New  Jersey,  and  next  to  Sooth  Ca- 
rolina, where  he  continued  till  1761,  when  he 
was  recalled,  and  made  director-general  of  the 
office  of  control  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
died  at  Bath  in  1805.  His  works  are:  1.  On 
the  Administration  of  the  Colonies.  2.  Descrip- 
tion  of  part  of  North  America,  folio.  3.  Treatise 
on  the  study  of  Antiquities,  8vo.  4.  Merooriiils 
addressed  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  and  the 
Atlantic.  5.  On  the  Antiquities  of  the  Proyincia 
Romana  of  Gaul,  4to.  6.  Descriptions  of  Ro- 
man Antiquities  dug  up  at  Bath,  4to.  7.  Intel* 
Itctual  Physics,  4to. 

POX,  «.  s.  Sax.  poccap.  See  Pock.  Pro- 
perly pocks,  which  originally  signified  small 
oags  or  pustules;  pustules;  efflorescences.  It 
is  used  of  many  eruptive  distempers. 

Wilt  thon  still  sparkle  in  the  box. 
Canst  thou  forget  ihy  age  and  par  ?  Doreet, 

Pox,  Small.    See  Medicine,  Index. 

POYAIS.  A  fertile  tract  of  land  on  the 
Mosquito  shore,  near  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  in 
central  America,  having  a  capital  of  the  same 
name,  and  inhabited  by  a  war-hke  race  of  In- 
dians, who  have  hitherto  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence. Sir  Gregor  Mac  Gregor,  an  English 
officer,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution 
of  Venezuela,  in  1816,  seized  upon  Amelia 
Island  in  1817,  attacked  Porto  Bello  in  1H19; 
but  was  aUimately  obliged  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise against  the  Spaniards.  He  settled  amon^!«t 
the  Poyais  Indians,  obtained  their  entire  confi- 
dence,  was  chosen  cacique,  improved  their  com- 
merce, and  established  schools.  The  Poyais 
country  yields  indigo,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  to- 
bacco, mahogany,  dve,  stuffs,  &c. 

POZE,  V.  a.    To'  puule.    See  Pose. 

And  say  you  to  f  then  I  sliall  pome  you  quickly. 


PRACHIN,  one  of  tlie  sixteen  circles  of  Bo^ 
hemia,  occupies  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
kingdom.  lu  area  is  18*20  square  miles;  and 
on  the  borders  of  Bavaria  it  has  a  number  of 
lofty  mounuins,  covered  with  forests  :  the  inte- 
rior is  more  level  and  fertile.  The  Moldau  has 
its  source  here,  but  the  WotUwa  is  tlie  larger 
stream.  In  the  mountains  are  found  precious 
stones,  and  in  the  sands  of  the  Wottawa  some 
gold  dust  and  pearis.    The  Boheniian   is  the 
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preraUifig  language.    Population  210.000.    The 
ckief  town  is  Piseck. 


Fr.  pratique ;  Lat. 
practica ;  Gr.  Tp€u> 
rutif.  Habit;  cus- 
tom ;  use ;  method ; 
dexterity ;  perform- 
.  ance :  practicable  is 
^performable ;  feasi- 
ble ;  assailable :  the 
adverb  and  noun- 
substantive  corres- 
ponding :  practical 
and   practick     (the 


PRACTICE,  n.*. 
PaAc'TfCABLE,  adj. 
Peac'ticably,  adv. 
Pcac'ticablencss,  fS.«. 
Pbac'tical,  adf. 

pRAc'TtCALLT,  odv. 

Prac'txca  ln  ess,  n.  s. 
Pbac'tic,  adj. 
Pbac'tisc,  v.  a.  &  v.  «. 
Pbac'thavt,  n.  f . 
PbaC'tissr, 

PmAC'TITIONCB. 

btter  obs<^te),  relating  to  action ;  not  merely 
specnladve:  the  adverb  and  noun-substantive 
that  follow  corresponding :  to  practise,  to  do  ha- 
bitaally  or  constantly :  as  a  verb  neuter,  to  form 
a  habit  of  acting ;  transact ;  use;  a  profession ; 
OK  bad  or  deceitful  arts:  practiser  and  practitio- 
ner, he  who  practises. 

Iodine  not  my  heart  to  jiraetite  wickeSl  works  with 
max  that  work  iniqnity.  Ptalm  cxli.  4. 

Win  truth  return  unto  them  that  •pncim  in  her  1 

£ce/tM. 
He  aoBght  to  have  that  by  praetiei  which  he 
cobU  not  by  prayer ;  and,  being  allowed  to  visit  us, 
he  naed  the  opportanity  of  a  fit  time  thas  to  deliver 
lift.  Suiney, 

Thereto  his  subtile  engines  he  doth  bend. 
His  pmetick  wit,  and  his  fair  filed  tongue. 
With  thousand  other  sleights.  Spenter. 

There  are  souse  papistical  practitionen  among  you. 

Whitgifte. 
This  disease  is  bey6nd  my  practiet ;  yet  I  have 
known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep,   who 
haw  died  holily  in  their  beds.  ShaktpeaM, 

Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us  ?  this  needs  must  be  pnetie§  ; 
Who  knew  of  your  inient  and  coming  hither  1 

Id. 
When  he  speaks,  ^ 
Hie  air»  a  chaitered  libertine,  is  still ; 
Aidl  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears. 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences ; 
So  that  the  act  and  praetiek  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorick.  Id, 

If  thou  do'st  him  any  slight  disgrace,  he  will  prae- 
tiw  against  thee  by  poison.         Id.  As  You  Like  It, 
Here  cnleied  Pucelle  and  her  pnetuaius, 

SBuUupeart. 
Sweet  pnetUer,  thy  physick  I  will  try. 
That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  die.      Id, 
Wise  states  prevent  purposes 
Bdbre  they  come  to  practice,  and  foul  praetieea 
Before  they  grow  to  act.  DenhaM*s  Sophg, 

True  piety  without  cessation  tost 
fiy  theories  the  jmicticA  part  is  lost.        Denham, 
At  pnetmd  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight. 

Milton', 
They  shall  praciim  how  to  live  secure.  Id. 

Oft  have  we  wondered 
How  such  a  ruling  spirit  yon  could  restrain. 
And  pnetm  first  over  yourself  to  reign.    Waller. 
Religion  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  its  prin« 
c'fles,  and  a  suitable  life  and  praetiee  ;  the  first,  be- 
ing specolative,  may  be  called  knowledge ;  and  the 
laMer,  because  it  is  practieahls,  wisdom.     TiUotaon, 
1  never  thought  I  should  try  a  new  experiment, 
being  little  inclined  to  praetiie  upon  others,  and  as 
iitile  that  others  should  practiM  upon  me. 

Tea^d§*a  MUeellaniet. 
J  had  reasoned  myself  into  an  opinion  that  the 


use  of  physicians,  unless  in  some  acute  disease,  war 
a  venture,  and  that  their  greatest  practiaen  nraciiscd 
least  upon  themselves.  Temple. 

An  heroick  poem  should  be  more  like  a  glass  of 
nature,  figuring  a  more  praetieaUe  virtue  to  us,  thrn 
was  done  by  the  ancients.  Drydea, 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
^ey  are  more  sounding,  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice.  Id, 

This  falls  out  for  want  of  examining  what  is  prac- 
ticcMe  and  what  not,  and  for  want  again  of  measur- 
ing our  force  and  capacity  with  our  design. 

I/Estranfje. 
Of  such  a  praetiee  when  Ulysses  told. 
Shall  we,  cries  one,  permit 
This  lewd  romancer  and  his  bantering  wit? 

Tate. 

There  are  two  functions  of  the  soul,  contemplation 
and  practice,  according  to  that  general  division  of  oh* 
jects,  some  of  which  only  entertain  our  )«peculations. 
others  also  employ  our  actions ;  so  the  understanding, 
with  relation  to  these,  is  divided  into  speculative  and 
praetiek.  South. 

He  must  be  first  an  exercised,  thorough-paced 
practitioner  of  these  vices  himself.  Id.    • 

We  will,  in  the  principles  of  the  politician,  shew 
how  little  eflkacy  they  have  to  advance  the  practiser 
of  them  to  the  thmgs  they  aspire  to.  Id. 

Few  practical  errors  in  tne  world  are  embraced 
upon  the  stock  of  conviction,  but  inclination,      id. 

Whilst  they  contend  for  speculative  truth,  they , 
by  mutual  calumnies,  forfeit  tne  pmcriefc. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
I*veprocttMd  with  him, 

And  found  a  means  to  let  the  victor  know. 

That  Syphax  and  Semprouius  are  his  friends. 

Addiwn, 

The  meanest  capacity,  when  he  sees  a  rule  practi" 
eaOy  applied  before  his  eyes,  can  no  longer  be  at  a 
loss  how  it  is  to  be  performed.  Rogers. 

Tooth-drawers  are  practical  philosophers,  that  go 
upon  a  very  rational  hypothesis,  not  to  cure,  but  to 
take  away  the  part  aflPected.  Steele, 

After  one  or  more  ulcers  formed  in  the  lungs,  I 
never,  as  I  remember,  in  the  course  of  above  forty 
years'  praetioe,  saw  more  than  two  recover. 

Blackmere, 

This  is  a  practicable  degree  of  christian  magnani* 
mity.  Atterbury. 

The  author  exhorts  all  gentlemen  practitioners  to 
exercise  themselves  in  the  translatory.     Arbuthnot 
Others  by  guilty  artifice  and  arts 

Of  promised  kindness  practice  on  our  hearts  i 

With  expectation  blow  the  passion  up. 

She  fans  the  fire  without  one  gale  of  hope. 

Granmlle, 

Unreasonable  it  is  to  expect,  that  those  who  lived 
before  the  rise  and  condemnation  of  heresies,  should 
come  up  to  every  accurate  form  of  expression  which 
long  experience  afterwards  found  necessary,  to  guard 
the  faith,  against  the  subtle  practices,  or  provokiog 
insults  of  its  adversaries.  Waierlund. 

Some  physicians  have  thought,  that  if  it  were  prae- 
tieabte  to  keep  the  humours  of  the  body  in  aii  exact 
balance  of  each  with  its  op^site,  it  might  be  immor- 
tel ;  but  this  is  impossible  in  the  praetioe.      Swift. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  universal  and  unnecessary 
mistake  among  the  clergy,  but  especially  the  younger 
pvaetitieners.  id, 

Practtcc,  in  military  education,  or  gun- 
practice.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits,  the  exercise  of  the  great  guns  begins, 
with  an  intention  to  show  the  gentlemen  cadets, 
at  the  royal  military  academy  at  Woolwich,  and 
private   men,  the  manner  of  layings  loading^ 
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p^,^r^Uftr'^  ^ff*  firing  th«i  a^im^.  Sometimes  io-  Rome,  oncitrr  pretence  of  Ler  iapc&flncy  jml 
Aif'i.f.'W*  Are  iJVifl  to  ftnri  the  cenUeline,  or  two  diznity  of  St.  Peters  chair,  to<}k  on.  Iwf  as 
p^MHM,  oT>e  at  th^  breach,  tn^s  other  at  the  mux-  ttow  most  of  the  eocksEuucsl  li'vims  3r 
'/.Iff  woich  <fcre  marked  with  chalk,  and  whereby  worth  in  Eo^Iand,  br  maodaSes,  beibce  Litsj 
f  t»e  piece  is  directed  to  the  tar>;^ :  then  a  quad-  roid.  These  provbioos  were  so  cuuamja  ?-i>;c 
r«irit  »  put  into  the  month  to  ^rt  the  gun  the  at  last  Edward  I^  in  the  thirtj-uih  vear  oi  !i.«s 
rf;/;  ired  elevation,  which  at  6r9t  is  guessed  at,  rei^n,  made  a  statute  against  popoi  pci7«.:5a2c-9^ 
ac/;fjrdin^  to  the  distance  the  tars^et  is  from  the  which.  Coke  sys  ^  ^  ibondjiaott  oi  ail  ti^e 
pi^c^.  When  the  piece  has  been  fired,  it  is  subsequent  statutes  of  praemunire.  In  ch«  ne^ra 
^f>orii(fd  to  clear  it  from  any  dust  or  sparks  of  of  Edward  II.  the  pope  again  exMiearoizrefi  i.» 
hrt;  that  might  remain  in  the  bore,  and  loaded;  encroach,  but  the  parliament  withstood  hus;  ar:«i 
tUfti  the  centre  line  is  found  as  before;  and  if  it  was  one  of  the  articles  charged  agaiztst  iLai  cr- 
itic %hot  went  too  hi^^h  or  too  low,  to  the  right  or  fortunate  prince  that  he  had  giTcn  aiiowance  :.* 
Uf  the  left,  the  elevation  and  trail  are  altered  ac-  the  pope's  bulls.  But  Edward  III.  to  rtx/e^iy 
tordin^rly.  'fhri  practice  continues  morning  and  these  grievances,  in  coojunctioa  with  his  ace ^ 
errning  (or  about  six  weeks,  more  or  less,  ac-  lity,  wrote  an  expostulatofy  letter  to  the  pope  ; 
cording  as  there  are  a  greater  or  less  number  of  but  receiving  a  menacing  answo;  arguami.'^j: 
recruits.  In  the  mean  time  others  are  shown  him  that  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Fnaxx 
the  motions  rf  quick-firing  with  field-pieces,  had  lately  submitted  to  the  holy  see,  Edward 
Mortar-practice  is  generally  acquired  thus  :  a  replied,  that  if  both  the  emperor  and  the  French 
lino  of  1500  or  2000  yards  is  measured  in  an  king  should  undertake  the  pope's  canse,  he  was 
open  spot  of  ground  from  the  place  where  the  ready  to  give  battle  to  them  both,  in  defcace  oT 
inortars  stand,  and  a  fiasr  fixed  at  about  300  or  the  liberties  of  the  crown.  Ilereopoa  note 
/lOO  yards  :  this  being  done,  the  ground  where  sharp  and  penal  laws  were  devised  againtt  pro- 
thr;  mortars  arc  to  be  placed  is  prepared  and  le-  visors,  which  enact,  that  the  court  of  ' 
veiled  with  mind,  so  that  tliey  may  lie  at  an  ele-  present  or  collate  to  no  bishopric  or 


vat  ion  of  forty-five  degrees ;  then  they  are  loaded     England ;  and  that  whoever  dtsmrbs  any  AatnMi 

of  a  na- 


with  a  small  quantity  of  powder  at  first,  which  in  the  presentation  to  a  living  by  virtue 

H  increased  uterwards  by  an  ounce  every  time,  pal  provision,  snch  provisor  stall  pay  fine  and 

till  tliey  are  loailed  with  a  full  charge  ;  the  times  ransom  to  the  king,  and  be  imprisoned  till  be 

of  the  fiiglits  of  the  shells  are  observed  to  deter-  renounces  such  provision ;  and  the  same  punish- 

mine  the  length  of  the  fuzes.    The  intention  of  ment  is  inflicted  on  such  as  cite  the  king,  or  any 

this  practice  is  when  a  mortar  battery  is  raised  of  his  subjects,  to  answer  in  the  court  of  Rome. 

in  a  sirge,  to  know  what  quantity  of  powder  is  And,  when  pope  Urban  V.  attempted  to  revive 

ri'rpiircd  to  throw  the  shells  into  the  works  at  a  the  vassalage  and  annual  rent  to  which  kins^ 

i^ivcn  di.<itancc,  and  to  cut  the  fuzes  of  a  just  John  bad  subjected  his  kingdom,  it  was  unani- 

irngth,  that  tlie  shell  may  burst  as  soon  as  it  mously  agreed  by  all  the  estates,  40  Edw.  111., 

toiK  hes  the  ground.  that  kin^  John's  donation  was  null  and  void» 

I'KADON    (Nicholas),   a   French    dramatic  being  without  the  concurrence  of  parliament, 

r^H'Af  horn  at  Rouen  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  contraiy  to  his  coronation  oath ;  and  all  the 
le  aficctrd  to  be  the  rival  of  liacine;  and,  nobility  and  commons  engaged  that,  if  the  pope 
through  the  support  of  a  pnrty,  his  tragedy  of  should  endeavour  to  maintain  these  usurpations^ 
I'httdra  and  Ilippolytus  appeared  for  some  time  they  would  resist  him  with  all  their  power.  In 
lo  balance  the  reputation  ot  llacine's  tragedy  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  it  was  found  necessary 
the  same  title,  lie  died  at  I'aris  in  1698.  to  strengthen  these  laws;  and  therefore  ii  was. 
I'Iiyi.('()0'NlTA,  n.  s.  Latin  pracognita,  enacted  by  statutes  3  Ric.  II.  c.  3,  and  7  c.  12^ 
Thin((M  previously  known  in  order  to  understand  that  no  alien  shall  be  capable  of  letting  his  bene- 
somethinji  else.  fice  to  farm ;  or  of  being  presented  to  any  eccle^ 
Kilicr  all  knowledge  does  not  depend  on  certain  siastical  preferment,  unoer  the  penalty  of  the 
jfrtPfflffnHa  or  Koncral  maxims,  called  principles,  or  statutes otprovisors.  By  stat.  12  Ric.II.  c.  15,all 
fclM  thrne  are  principles.  Locks.  liegemen  of  the  king  accepting  of  a  living  by  any 
PR/KM  UN  111 K,  in  law,  is  taken  cither  for  a  foreign  provision  are  put  out  of  the  king's  pro- 
writ  HO  called,  or  for  the  oflence  whereon  the  tection,  and  the  benefice  made  void.  To  which 
v^rit  in  granted:  the  one  may  l)e  understood  by  the  statute  13  Ric.  II.  st.  2,  c.  2,  adds  banish- 
the  other.  It  is  named,  from  tlic  first  words  of  ment,  and  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods :  and,  by 
the  writ, '  Pramunin*  facias,  A.  H.- -Cause  A.  H.  c.  3,  any  person  bringing  over  any  citation  or 
lo  bo  forewarned — that  ho  apprar  before  us  to  excommunication  from  beyond  sea,  on  account 
un^wor  the  contempt  whurcwilh  he  stands  of  the  execution  of  the  foregoing  statutes  of  pro- 
(hurgcd  ;'  which  conti>mpt  is  particularly  rocited  visors,  shall  be  imprisoned,  forfeit  his  goods  and 
in  IIh»  preamble  to  the  writ.  It  derived  its  on-  lands,  and  suffer  pain  of  life  and  member.  The 
Kill  from  the  exorbitant  power  claimed  and  ex-  next  statute,  which  is  referred  to  by  all  subsequent 
ureised  in  England  by  the  pope ;  and  was  ori-  statutes,  is  called  the  statute  of  pnemunire.  It 
giiialljf  ranked  us  an  ofTenee  immediately  npainst  is  the  statute  16  Ric.  II.  c.  5,  which  enacts  that 
the  king ;  because  it  eonnisted  in  introducing  a  whoever  procures,  at  Rome  or  elsewhere,  any 
foreigri  power  into  tins  laml,  and  cre.ilinR  iinpe-  translations,  processes,  excommunications,  bulls, 
rium  in  iinperio,  by  payinff  that  oheilicnce  to  instruments,  or  other  things  which  touch  the 
|w»pal  process  which  const  it  ulionally  belonged  kinj:,  apainst  him,  his  crown  and  r^m,  and  all 
to  tlic  king  alone,  long  before  the  Keforniation  persons  aiding  and  assisting  therein,  shall  be  put 
in  the  riMgn  of  Henry  \lll.      Tli«'  church  of  out  of  the  kiivz's  prolcttioii,  and  their  lands  and 
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fooib  foifeited  to  the  Ising  s  use,  and  they  shall  pnEmunire,  and  incapable  of  the  king*s  pardon, 
bcatzxdked  by  their  bodies  to  answer  to  the  king  to  send  any  subject  of  this  realm  a  prisoner  into 
asd  hb  council;  or  process  of  praemunire  facias  parts  beyond  the  seas.      B.  By  stat.  1   W.  & 
vail  be  made  out  against  them,  as  in  other  cases  M.  stat.  1,  c.  8,  persons  of  eighteen  years  of 
of  provisors.      By  stat.  2  Henry  IV.  c.  3,  all  age,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
pei^ons  who  accept  any  provision  from  the  pope,  supremacy,  upon  tender  by  a  magistrate,  are 
to  be  exempt  from  canonical  obedience  to  their  subject  to  the  penalties  of  a  praemunire;  and  by 
(ffoper  ordinary,  are  abo  subjected  to  the  penal-  stat.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  24,  Serjeants,  counsellors, 
ttes  of  praemunire.     In  the  rei^  of  Henry  VIII.  proctors,  attorneys,  and  all  officers  of  courts, 
the  penalties  of  proemunire  were  extended  to  practising  without  having  taken  these  oaths,  and 
cKire  equal  abuses ;  as  the  kingdom  then  entirely  subscribed  the  declaration  against  popery,  are 
ilenounced   the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  guilty  of  a  praemunire,  whether  the  oaths  be  ten- 
And  therefore,  by  the  several  statutes  of  24  Hen.  dered  or  not.    2.  By  stat.  6  Ann.  c.  7,  to  assert 
\  UL  c.  12,  and  25  Hen.  VIII.  ^.  19  and  21,  to  maliciously  and  directly,  by  preaching,  teaching, 
appeal  to  Itome  from  any  of  the  king's  courts,  or  advised  speaking,  that  the  then  pretended 
to  sue  to  Rome  for  any  license  or  dispensation,  prince  of  Wales,  or  any  person  other  than  ac- 
Of  to  obey  any  process  from  thence,  are  made  cording  to  the  acts  of  settlement  and  union,  has 
liable  to  the  pains  of  praemunire.    To  restore  to  any  right  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  or  that 
the  king  the  nomination  of  vacant  bishoprics,  the  king  and  parliament  cannot  make  laws  to 
2nd  yet  keep  up  the  established  forms,  it  is  en-  limit  the  descent  of  the  crown';  such  preaching, 
iLLied  by  stat.  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  20,  that  if  the  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  is  a  praemunire: 
desn   and   chapter  refuse  to  elect  the  person  as  writing,  printing,  or  publishing  the  same  doc- 
named  by  the  king,  or  any  archbishop  or  bishop  trines,  amounted  to  high  treason.    10.  By  stat. 
to  confirm  or  consecrate  him,  they  shall  fall  witliin  6  Ann.  c.  23,  if  the  assembly  of  peers  of  Scot* 
the  pcmlties  of  the  statutes  of  praemunire.    By  land,  convened  to  elect  their  ten  representatives 
staL  5  £liz.  c.  1,  to  refuse  the  oath  of  supremacy  in  the  British  parliament,  shall  presume  to  treat 
will  iDCux  the  penalties  of  praemunire ;  and  to  of  any  other  matter  save  only  the  election,  they 
defend  the  pope's  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  is  incur  the  penalties  of  a  praemunire.     11.  The 
a  praemunire  for  the  first  offence,  and  high  trea-  stat.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  18  (enacted  after  the  infamous 
son  for  the  second.    By  stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  2,  to  South  Sea  project),  makes  all  unwarrantable  un- 
import  any  agni  Dei,  crosses,  beads,  or  other  dertakings  by  unlawful  subscriptions,  then  com- 
nipeistitioos  things  pretended  to  be  hallowed  by  monly  known  by  the  name  of  bubbles,  subject  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  tender  the  same  to  be  the  penalties  of  praemunire.   12.  The  stat.  12  Geo. 
used  ;  or  to  receive  the  same  with  such  intent.  III.  c.  11,  subjects  to  the  penalties  of  praemu- 
and  not  discover  the  offender ;  or  if  a  justice  of  nire  all  such  as  knowingly  amd  wilfully  solem- 
the  peace,  knowing  thereof,  shall  not  within  four-  nise,   assist,  or  are   present  at,  any  forbidden 
teen  days  declare  it  to  a  privy  counsellor,  they  marriage  of  such  of  the  descendants  of  the  body 
all  incur  a  praemunire.     But  importing  or  selling  of  king  George  II.  as  are  by  that  act  prohibited 
mass  books,  or  other  popish  books,  is  by  stat.  to  contract  matrimony  without  the  consent  of  the 
3  Jac  I.  c.  5,  sec.  25,  only  liable  to  a  penalty  of  crown.    The  punishment  df  praemunire  may  be 
4Qs.    Lastly,  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  gathered  from  the  foregoing  statutes,  which  are 
of  a  Jesuit's  college,  or  any  popish  seminary  thus  summed  up  by  Coke : '  That,  from  the  con- 
beyond  sea,  or  any  person  in  the  same,  or  to  con-  viction,  the  defendant  shall  be  out  of  the  king's 
tribute  to  the  maintenance  of  any  Jesuit  or  protection,  and  his  lands  and  tenements,  goods 
Popish  priest  in  England,  is  by  stat.  27  Eliz.  and  chattels,  forfeited  to  the  king ;  his  body  shall 
c.  2,  made  liable  to  the  penalties  of  pnemunire.  remain  in  prison  at  the  king's  pleasure  or  during 
Thus  far  the  penalties  of^ praemunire  kept  within  life.    These  forfeitures  do  not  bring  this  offence 
the  bounds  of^their  original  institution,  depressing  within   felony ;    being    inflicted   by    particular 
the  power  of  the  pope ;  but  they   have   since  statutes,  and  not  by  the  common  law.     But  so 
been  extended  to  other  heinous  offences.    Thus  odious,  Sir  Edward  Coke  adds,  was  this  offence 
1.  By  the  staL  1  and  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.  8,  to  mo-  of  prsmunire,  that  a  man  that  was  attainted  of 
lejt  the  possessors  of  abbey  lands  granted  by  it  might  have  been  slain  by  any  other  man  with- 
parliament  to  Henry  V^III.  and  Edward  VI.  is  a  out  danger  of  law ;  but  this  was  soon  held  un- 
pr^munt re.     2.  So  likewise  is  the  offence  of  act-  tenable,  and  explained  that  it  is  only  lawful  to 
iBg  as  a  broker  or  agent  in  any  usurious  contract,  kill  him  in  the  heat  of  battle,  or  for  necessary 
where  above  ten  per  cent,  interest  is  taken,  by  self-defence.  And,  to  obviate  such  savage  notions^ 
alaL  13  Elii.  c.  10.      3.  To  obtain  any  stay  of  the  stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  1,  expressly  provides  that  it 
proceedings,  other  than  by  arrest  of  judgment  or  shall  not  be  lawful  to  kill  any  person  attainted 
writ  of  error,  in  any  suit  for  a  monopoly,  is  like-  in  a  pneraunire.       But  still  such  delinquent, 
wise  a  praemunire,  by  stat.  21  Jac.  I.e.  3.   4.  To  though  protected  as  a  part  of  the  public  from 
ot>tain  an  exclusive  patent  for  the  sole  making  or  public  wrongs,  can  bring  no  action  for  any  pri- 
importation  of  gun-powder  or  arms,  or  to  hinder  vate  injury,  how  atrocious  soever ;  being  so  far 
others  from  importing  them,  is  also  a  praemunire,  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  that  it  will  not 
by  statutes  16  Car.  I.  c.  21,  and  1  Jac.  II.  c.  8.     guard  his  civil  rights,  nor  remedy  any  grievance 
5.  To  assert,   maliciously  and    advisedly,    by  which  he  as  an  individual  may  suffer.    And  no 
speaking  or  writing,  that  parliament  has  a  legis-    man,  knowing  him  to  be  g^f^t^y  can  with  safety 
iative  authority  without  the  king,  is  declared  a  give  him  comfort,  aid,  or  relief. 
i>raemunire  by  stat.  13  Car.  II.  c.  l.     7.  By  the         PILl-.NESTE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
iahtsa  corpus  act,  also,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2,  it  is  u    Latium,  soutli-east  of  Rome,  towards  the  terri- 
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lory  of  the  £qui;  a  place  of  great  strength;  the  soldiei^  of  the  praetorian  oohorts,  whose 

famous  for  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Fortune,  ouarters  were  dispersed  about,  should  be  ga- 

called  Sortes  Prenestins,  which  Tiberius  wished  tnered  together  and  lodged  in  one  vast  edifice, 

to  destroy,  but  was  deterred  by  the  majestic  ap-  which  he  caused  to  be  built,  and  entitled  castmm 

])earance  of  the  place.    From  a  colony  it  was  pnetorium  or  rather  castra  pnetoriana.      Aoti- 

afterwatds  raised  to  a  municipium  by  Tiberius,  quarians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  situa- 

on  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness  near  it.  tion  of  this  magnificent  structure,  but  it  is  pretty 

it  was  a  very  ancient  city,  with  a  territory  of  evident  that  it  stood  at  the  eastern  side  of  Rome, 

large  extent.    The  temple  of  Fortune  was  built  between  the  Nomentane  and  Tibertine  ways, 

in  the  most  sumptuous  manner  by  Sylla,  and  the  behind  the  baths  of  Diodesian,  and  near  the 

pavement  was  Af  osaic  work.     Concerning  the  walb  of  the  city.    This  camp  or  rather  barrack 

Sortes,  Cicero  himself  says  that  it  was  a  mere  was  constructed  of  brick,  of  reticular  workman- 

lontrivance  to  deceive,  either  for  gain  or  super-  ship,  covered  with  stucco,  and  enriched  with 

stition.  superb  porticoes  in. columns.    Constantino  de- 

PR/ENOMEN,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  molished  it:  biiC  it  appears  to  have  been  restored 

signified  the  name  prefixed  to  the  family  name,  by  the  care  of  Ligorio.    In  the  centre  of  the 

answering    to    our    Christian  name :   such  as  camp  was  the  prstorium  or  tribunal,  at  which 

Caius,  Lucius,  Marcus,  Quintus,  &c.  the  prefect  distributed  justice.     This  had  the 

PH;tTEXTA  Toga,  among  the  ancient  Ro-  exterior  form  of  a  temple,  but  was  very  plain 

mans,  a  long  white  gown,  with  a  border  of  pur-  witliin,  the   most  conspicuous  object  being  a 

pie  round  the  edges,  and  worn  by  the  chilaren  table  covered  with  a  purple  cloth  embroidered 

of  patricians  till  the  age  of  puberty,  viz.  by  the  with  gold. 

boys  till  seventeen,  when  they  changed  it  for  the        The  camp  was  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  in 

toga  virilis  :  and  by  the  girls  till  marriage.     It  some  places  double,  and  more  or  less  extensive, 

was  the  habit  which  the  magistrates,  augurs,  and  within  which  were  erected,  on  a  quadrangular 

priests,  as  well  as  senators,  assumed   on   all  plan,  two  stories  in  height,  the  quarters  of  the 

solemn  occasions,  and  therefore,  being  looked  soldiers,  between  the  different  divisions  of  which 

upon  as  sacred,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  vast  colonnades  established  an  easy  communica- 

chosen  for  youth  at  that  age  to  guard  them  in  a  tion.    The  towers  placed  on  the  outside  gave  to 

peculiar  manner  against  the  temptations  incident  the  whole  the  aopeaiance  of  a  fortress,  and  the 

to  that  period  of  life.  great  space  withinside  ensured   health  to   the 

PR/ETEXTAT£,  a  name  given  (c  tragedies  troops,  while  it  afforded  them  the  requisite  room 

among  the  Romans,  in  which  the  actors  per-  for  going  through  their  various  exercises, 
sonated  people  of  quality  who  had  the  particular        Pbstorian  Guards,  in  Roman    antiquity, 

privilege  of  wearing  the  prstexta.  were  the  emperor*s  guards,  who  at  length  were 

PR/ETEXTATUS,  one  clothed  in  the  prae-  increased  to  10,000:   they  had  this  denomina- 

texta,  applied   in  a  particular  manner  to  the  tion,  according  to  some,  from  their  being  sta- 

noble  youth  by  whom  it  was  worn  to  denote  tioned  at  a  place  called  Prtetorium :  their  com- 

their  age  and  condition,  as  may  be  learned  from  mander  was  styled  prsfectus  prstorii. 
different  medals.  PRSTORIUM,  or  Pretorium,  among  the 

PR^TIUM  Sepulchri,  in  old  law  books,  Romans,  denoted  the  hall  or  court  wherein  the 

&c.,  those  goods  accruing  to  the  church  wherein  praitor  lived,  and  wherein  he  administered  jus- 

a  corpse  is  buried.  tice.    It  likewise  denoted  the  tent  of  the  Roman 

PK^TOR,  a  magistrate  among  the  ancient  general,  wherein  councils  of  war,  &c.,  were  held : 

Romans,  not  unlike  our  lord  chief  justices ;  as  also  a  place  in  Rome  where  the  prctorian  guards 

being  vested  with  the  power  of  distnbuting  jus-  were  lodged. 

tice  among  the  citizens.    At  first  there  was  only        Prstorium,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 

one   ^rator ;    but    afterwards,    another    being  of  South  Britain,  belonging  to  the  Urigantes ; 

creat^,  the  first  or  chief  one  had  the  title  of  now  called  Patrington,  according  to  CAmden, 

prsrtor  urbanus,  or  the  city  prator;  the  other  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humbor  in  Yorkshire, 
was  called  peregrinus,  as  being  judge  in  all  mat-        PRil-TUTIANI,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy, 

ters  relating  to  foreigners.    But,  besides  these,  who  i:<t.abvtud  Cut  p:^!  of  Picenum  which  was 

there  were  afterwards  created  many  provincial  anciently  called  Interamna,  from  its  lying  be- 

prators ;  who  were  not  only  judges,  but  also  tween  two  rivers,  and  is  now  named  Teramo. 
assisted  the  consuls  in  the  government  of  the        PRAGA,  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the  Vistula, 

provinces,  and  even  were  invested  with  the  opposite  Warsaw,  with  which  it  communicates 

government  of  provinces  themselves.  by  a  bridge  of  boats.    It  has  never  recovered 

PRETORIA  Augusta,  a  town  of  Italy,  be-  the  catastrophe  of  1794,  when  it  was  taken  by 

longing  to  the  Salassii,  near  the  two  gates  or  de-  storm,  by  the  Russians  under  Suwanow,  and  r 

files  of  the  Alps,  the  Grajae  and  Pennine;   a  general  massacre  ensued.    The  town  was  on  this 

Roman  colonv,  settled  by  Augustus  after  the  memorable  occasion  set  on  Are  in  several  places, 

defeat  of  the  Salassii  by  Terentius  Vairo,  on  the.  and  almost  reduced  to  ashes.    The  number  of 

spot  where  he  encamped,  situated  on  the  river  lives  lost  has  been  calculated  at  20,000. 
Duria  Major.    It  is  now  called  AosU.  PRAGMATICAL,  oij^'.  >     Tr.prttgmatique, 

PR/ETORIAN  Camp,  the  place  designed  for        PRAciiAi^ic.  ]    Greek  wpayfiara^ 

the  purpose  of  assembling  within  the  same  en-  Meddling;  impertinently  busy, 
cloture  all  the  troops  subjected  to  the  power  of       No  sham  so  grou.  but  it  will  pa»  upou  a  iteak 

the  prators.      Sejanus,  mmisler    of   Tibenus,  man  that  is  pr^gmatitml  and  iaquisitive. 
occupymg  the  station  of  prefect,  desired  that  all  V^itrnttit 
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m  estimation  pats  an  ill  diaracter  upon  schools,  family  mansions,  &c.,  Bie^  though  great 

meddling  people.  in  number,  little  distinguished  as  edifices.  '  The 

GooemMMi  of  the  Tongue,  houses  are  built  in  general  of  stone.    Plague  is 

Uo^joeys  were  never  so  saucy  and  pngmatieal  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  families  of  the  Austrian 

to  aic  Doir-a-days.                 Additon*t  Spectator.  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  incomes  exempt  them 

ile  oadentands  no  more  of  his  own  affairs  than  from  the  necessity  of  living  in  retirement,  with* 

a  chM ;  hfB  has  got  a  sort  of  a  pragmatical  silly  jade  out  enabling  them  to  figure  among  the  graftdees 

«l  a  wife,  that  pretends  to  take  him  out  of  my  hands,  ©f  the   imperial  court.    The  society  is  conse- 

Arbuthnot.  quently  genteel,  and  balls,  theatrical  exhibitions, 

Sach  a  backwardness  there  was  among  good  men  and  masquerades,  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 

to  engage  with  an  usurping  people,  and  pragmatical  Qf  the  population,  about  85,000,  nearly  7000 

and  ambitioitt  oraton.                                    Swift,  ^q  Jews,  and  about  5000  strangers,  attracted 

Paacmatic  Samctiow,  in  the  civil  law,  is  de-  hither  by  the  pleasures  or  advantages  of  the  pUce. 

fined  by  Hottoman  to  be  a  rescript  or  answer  The  Protestants  have  here  two  churches :   the 

of  the  sovereign,  delivered  by  auivice  of  his  great  majority  being  Catholics;  and  Prague  is 

eooncil,  to  some  college,  order,  or  body  of  peo-  the  see  of  an  archbishop.    The  favorite  saint  is 

pie.    A  similar  answer  given  to  any  particular  John  Nepomuck  (Nepomucenus),  who  lived  in 

per^oB  is  called   simply  rescript.      1116  term  the  fourteendi  century,  and  allowed  himself  to 

pn^oatic  sanction  is  chiefly  applied  to  a  settle-  be  cast  into  the  Moldau,  rather  than  reveal  to  the 

meat  of  Charies  VI.  emperor  of  Germany,  who  emperor  an  important  secret, 

m  1792,  having  no  sons,  settled  his  hereditary  The  university  is    the  oldest  in  Germany, 

dominioos  on  his  eldest  daughter  the  archduchess  having  been  founded  in  1 348.    About  forty  years 

Maria  Theresa,   which   was   confirmed  by  the  after  the  well  known  John  lluss  and  Jerome  of 

diet  of  the  empire,  and  guaranteed   by   Great  Prague  appeared,  and  the  spirit  of  free  enquiry, 

Britain,  France,  the  States  General,  and  most  of  aid^  by  an  intercourse  with  England,  has  never 

ifte  powers  in  Europe.    The  word  pragmatic  is  since  been  wholly  extinct.    The  interference  of 

derived    from    the   Greek  vpoyfia,  negotiam,  the  Bohemian  government  with  the  new  sectaries 

losiness.  caused  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  at 

PRAGUE,  an  important  city  of  Europe,  the'  the  university,  and  in  1409  that  of  Leipsic  was 

capital  of  Bohemia,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  founded  by  a  body  of  them  removing.     The 

the  Moldauy  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  present  number  of  the  professors  at  Prague  is 

east  and  west  frontiers  of  that  kingdom ;  but  it  about  forty ;  that  of  students  900.     It  has  classes 

occupies  a  laxser  space  of  ground  on  the  right  of  theology,  law,    medicine,  philosophy,  and 
than  oo  the  left  bank  of  the  river.    The  streets  x*  classics,     llie   public  library  contains  above 

are  well  paved,  with  raised  footpaths,  and  the  100,000  volumes.    Here  is  also  an  observatory, 

t>*itD  contains  several  squares.     It  is  divided  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  seminary  for  train- 

into  ibe  Old  Town,  extending  in  an  oblong  form  ing  schoolmasters,  three  gymnasia,  an  academy 

along  the  right  bank  of  the  Moldau ;   the  New  for  drawing  and  painting,  riding  and  fencing 

Town  outside  of  the  old,  and  consequently  far-  schools,   and    a    number    of  private  boarding 

ther  from  the  river;  and  lastly,  the  Radscliin  or  houses.    To  these  may  be  added  the  academy  of 

LLradsdun,  a  detached  quarter,  built  on  a  high  sciences,  the  societies  of  economics  and  of  the 

precipitous  hill,  on  the  left  bank.    The  whole  is  friends  of  the  asts.    There  are  likewise  some 

surrounded  by  a  moat  and  earthen  mound,  the  good  private   galleries    of   paintings.     Tvcho 

circuit  of  whidi  is  not  less  than  ten  miles.    The  Brahe  was  a  refugee  in  this  city ;  the  site  of  his 

<  )]d  Town  has  in  one  part  a  separate  quarter  observatory  is  now  occupied  by  a  mansion  of  a 

for  the  Jews.    The  Radschin  contains  a  number  nobleman.     Of  the  charitable  institutions,  the 

of  hovjLses  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  principal  are  three  hospitals,  two  orphan-houses, 

(be  cathedral,  and  the  archbishop's  palace.    In  a  and  a  lying-in-hospital. 

low  tfack,  to  the  north  and  east  of  this,  is  the  The  manufactures  in  linen,  cotton,  silk,  and 

quarter  called  Klein-seite,  or  little  Prague,  said  hats,  are  extensive ;  there  are  also,  on  a  smaller 

to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the  town ;  and  on  the  scale,  those  of  paper,  brass-ware,  trinkery,  plated 

nver  side  the  suburb  called  Smichow.     The  goods,  glass,  tobacco  (on  the  government  account), 

Moldau  is  here  of  great  width,  but  too  shallow  to  mathematical  and  musical  instruments.     Here  is 

be  navigable.    Its  course  is  from  north  to  south,  also  some  transit  trade,  and  brewing  is  carried 

and  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  sixteen  arches,  on    extensively.      Of   the    mercantile    houses, 

and  1850  feet  in  length.  nearly  the  half  are  Jewish.    The  shops  are  in 

Prague  contains  the  ruins  of  what  was  the  re-  general  ill  furnished,  and  the  lower  orders  in 

si'ience  of  the  sovereign  of  Bohemia  before  the  wretched  poverty. 

r  corporation  with  the  Austrian  dominions.  Prague  has  often  been  exposed  to  the  cala- 
This  building  stood  at  the  .southern  extremity  of  mities  of  war,  particularly  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  town,  in  the  citadel^  ^hich  is  still  well  forti-  by  the  persecution  of  the  Hussites.  In  1620  a 
fied.  At  the  other  end  of  the  town,  a  building,  iNittle  was  fought  on  the  White  Mountain,  about 
4U0  called  a  palace,  used  for  public  oflSces.  It  two  miles  from  this  city,  between  the  Imperial- 
is  so  large  as  to  contain  150  rooms,  with  a  noble  ists  and  Bohemians,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
kalL  "nie  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  feated,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  their 
tiCnated  on  the  steep  side  of  the  hill  of  the  Rad>  sovereign.  In  1741  a  French  corps  blockaded 
scfain,  overlooking  a  great  part  of  the  city.  It  in  Prague,  and  in  1757,  the  Austrians  being  de- 
suffered  greatly  in  the  thirty  years'  war.    The  feated  near  this  place  by  the  Prussians,  Pivsy^ 

theatre  is  large  ;   and  the  churches,  convents,  underwent  a  siege  and  heavy  bombardment*  The 
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town  would  require  almost  an  army  to  defend  it ; 
£br,  though  forttAed,  it  is  &r  too  extensive  for 
•trength,  and  is  commanded  by  sereral  adjacent 
lieig;hU.  144  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Vienna,  and 
seventy-five  S.  S.  E  of  Dresden.  Long,  (of  the 
observatory)  14®  25'  10"  E.,  lat.  50»  5'  23*  N. 
PRAISE,  n.  f .  &  V.  a.^  Belg.  vnit ;  Swed. 
Pra  isef u Ly  adj.  I  Dan.  and  Teut  jryt ; 

Prais'eb,  n.  f .  ^of  Goth.  pn>se.    Ke- 

pBAisE'woBTHTy  adj.  J  uown ;  feme ;  com- 
mendation; honor;  tribute  of  gratitude:  to 
commend ;  applaud ;  celebrate ;  glorify :  praise- 
ful  and  praiser  explain  themselves :  praiseworthy 
is  commendable ;  worthy  of  praise. 

Ooe  generatioQ  shall  praue  thy  works  to  another, 
and  declare  thy  mighty  works.  Ptahn  cxlv.  4. 

The  shepherds  retomed,  glorifying  and  pramng 
God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen. 

LukB  ii.  20. 
Of  whose  high  proife*  and  praurful  bliss, 
GoodDCSs  the  pen,  heaven  the  paper  is.    Sidney. 
We  men  and  praisen  of  men  shootd  remember, 
that,  if  we  have  such  excellencies,  it  is  reason  to 
tbiok  them  excellent  creatures,  of  whom  we  are. 

Sidney* 
The  Tritonian  goddess  having  heard 
Her  blazed  fame,  which  all  the  world  had  filled, 
Came  down  to  prove  the  truth,  and  dae  reward 
For  her  fraiteworthy  workmanship  to  yield. 

Speneer. 
Turn  to  God,  who  knows  I  think  this  true. 
And  useth  oft,  when  such  a  heart  missays. 
To  make  it  good ;  for  such  a  praieer  prays. 

Donne, 
He  ordained  a  lady  for  his  prise. 
Generally  prai$eful,  fair  and  young,  and  skilled  in 
housewiferies.  Chapman**  Iliad, 

Forgive  me,  if  my  verse  but  say  you  are 
A  Sidney :  but  in  that  extend  as  far 
As  loudest  pniien,  Ben  JontotCe  ^pigranu. 

Since  men  have  left  to  do  praiseworthy  things, 
Most  think  all  praises  flatteries ;  but  truth  brings 
That  sound,  and  that  authority  with  her  name. 
As  to  be  raised  by  her  is  only  fame.      Ben  Jmton, 

Then  is  our  fortitude  worthy  of  praise,  when  we 
can  endure  to  be  miserable. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplationt. 
Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass,  and  not  pratM 
Rather  vour  dauntless  virtue  1  Hilton. 

They  toucned  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning 
praited 
God  and  his  works.  Id, 

Lucan,  content  with  praise,  may  lie  at  ease 
In  costly  grotts  and  marble  palaces ; 
Hut  to  poor  Bassus  what  avails  a  name. 
To  starve  on  coroplimenu  and  empty  fame  1 

Dryden. 

We  praise  not  Hector,  though  his  name  we  know 

Is  ffreat  in  arms  ;  'tis  hard  to  praise  a  foe.  Id, 

rirmus,  who  seized  upon  Egypt,  was  so  far  praise^ 
worthy,  that  he  encouraged  trade.  Arhuthn  U 

A  soul  redeemed  demands  a  life  of  praiM  ; 
Hence  the  complexion  of  his  future  day:( ; 
Hence  a  demeanour  holy  and  unspecked, 
And  the  world's  hatred,  as  its  sure  efiect. 

Cowper. 

PRAM,  or  Pbame,  a  kind  of  lighter  used  in 
Holland  and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  to  carry 
the  cargo  of  a  merchant  ship  along-side  in  order 
to  lade,  or  to  bring  it  to  shore  to  be  lodged  in 
the  store-houses  after  being  discharged  out  of 
the  vessel. 


Pa  A  ME,  in  mOitaiy  affairs,  a  kind  of  floating 
battery,  being  a  flat-bottomed  vessel,  which 
draws  little  water,  mounts  several  guns,  and  is 
very  useful  in  covering  the  disembarkation  of 
troops. 

PRANCE,  V.  n.  Belg.  pranken ;  Dan.  ptym-' 
gOy  to  set  one's  self  to  show;  to  move  pom- 
pously or  ostentatiously ;  to  spring  and  bound 
m  high  mettle. 

The  horses*  hoofs  were  broken  by  means  of  the 
praneiags,  the  prandnys  of  their  mighty  ones. 

Judges  V.  22. 
Here*s  no  fantastick  mask,  nor  dance. 
But  of  our  kids  that  frisk  and  prunes; 
Nor  wars  are  seen. 
Unless  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other. 

Wotien, 
Isee 
The'  insulting  Wrant  prancing  o*er  the  6eld, 
Strowed  with   Home's   citizens,  and  drenched   in 

slaughter. 
His  horses'  hoofs  wet  with  Patrician  blood.  Addison, 
With  mud  filled  high,  the  rumbling  cart  draw< 
near. 
Now  rule  thy  prancing  steeds,  laced  charioteer. 

Gay. 
We  should  neither  have  meat  to  eat,  nor  manufac- 
ture to  clothe  us,  unless  9m,  could  prance  about  in 
coats  of  mail,  or  eat  brass. '  Swift, 

Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chase  from  them. 
To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  pranciny  steed, 

Thomson, 

PRANK,  V.  a.  &  n.  s.  Belg.  prmiken.  See 
Prance.  To  decorate ;  dress  or  adjust  to  os- 
tentation :  a  frolic. 

Some  pranh  their  rufis,  and  others  timely  dight 
Their  gay  attire.  Spenser, 

TheM  are  tribunes  of  the  people. 
The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth  :  I  despise  them  ; 
For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority 
Against  all  noble  sufferance.  Shaktpeare, 

Your  hiffh  self. 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscured 
With  a  swain's  wearing  ;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid. 
Most  goddess-like  pranked  up.      Jd.  Winter's  Tale, 

Lay  home  to  him  ; 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 
with.  Skakspeare, 

Thejr  caused  the  table  to  be  covered  and  meat  set 
on,  which  was  no  sooner  set  down,  than  in  came  the 
harpies,  and  played  their  accustomed  pranks. 

Raleigh. 
Ye  gallants,  whom  a  little  yellow  earth  and  the 
webs  of  that  curious  worm  have  made  gorgeous 
without  and  perhaps  proud  within,  remember  that 
ere  Ion?,  as  one  worm  decks  you  without,  so  another 
worm  shall  consume  you  within  ;  and  that  both  the 
earth  that  you  prank  up,  and  that  earth  wherewith 
you  prank  it,  is  running  back  into  dust.    Bp.  Hall, 

I  had  not  unlocked  my  lips 
In  this  unhallowed  air,  but  that  this  juggler 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment  as  mine  eyes. 
Obtruding  false  rules,  prinkt  in  reason's  garb. 

Miltnu. 
They  put  on  their  clothes^  and  played  all  tho8« 
pranks  you  have  taken  notice  of. 

Addistm^s  Guardian, 
As  in  unequal  association  it  always  happens,  what- 
ever unlucky  prank  was  played  was  imputed  to  Cave. 

Joltnsoa, 

PRASIUM,  in  botany,  shrubby  hedge-nettle; 
a  genus  of  the  gymnospermia  order  and  dtdyna 
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mia  class  cf  plants ;  natural  order  forty-second, 
>orticUiatae.  There  are  four  monospermous 
hemes. 

P&ASLIN,  a  high  island,  one  of  the  Sechel- 
hi  iQ  the  Indian  Seas,  and  next  in  size  to 
Maitc,  from  which  it  is  eight  leagues  distant ;  it 
)u5  a  good  road  on  the  north,  sheltered  hy  the 
litile  island  Curieuse.  It  has  some  French 
femUies.    Longr.  55"*  At  £.,  lat.  4°  19'  S. 

PRATE,  V.  n.  &  n.  f .  '\  Dan.  vrate ;  Belg. 
Prat'tle,  v.  fi.  &  fi.  s.  %praten.  To  talk  care- 
pR  at'tlek,  n.  i.  y  lessly ;  chatter ;  tattle ; 

be  loquacious :  prattle  is  a  diminutive  of  prate, 
and  as  a  substantive  is  idle,  empty  talk :  prat- 
tler, a  trifling  talker. 

Ilis  knowledge  or  skill  is  io  prating  too  moch. 

Tuuer, 
Behold  me,  which  owe 
A  Boiety  of  the  throne,  here  standing 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour,  'fore 
Who  pleue  to  hear.     Skaktpeart,  J^t^r't  Talt. 

IpnttU 
SeaethiBg  too  wildly,  and  my  fatherV  procepts 
I  tkociA  do  forget.  I<L  Xsmpcft. 

The  bookish  tbeorick, 
WWnn  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masteriy  as  he  ;  meie  praUU,  wilhoat  practice, 
h  tU  his  Midiersliin.  Id.  OiUUo. 

Poor  fntder  !  how  thou  talkest.      Shaktpeart. 
After  a*«»*w»«*  and  the  blacksmith  had,  by  joint 
aad  lefferel  pntm^,  found  tokens  of  consent  in  the 
anltitade,  they  offered  themselves  to  lead  them. 

Bacon*  Henry  VJl, 
Prattler f  no  more,  I  say  ; 
My  thoughts  must  work,  but  like  a  noiseless  sphere, 

namonbtts  peace  must  rock  them  all  the  day ; 

N«  room  for  pratUtert  there.  Herbert, 

Oh  Ustcn  with  attentive  sight 

To  what  my  pratiii^  eyes  indite  I     Ckaneland, 

Would  her  innocent  jtrate  could  overcome  me; 

OH '  what  a  conflict  do  I  feel.       Denham't  Sophy. 

The  iasignxficant  ffnttle  and  endless  garrulity  of 
thtphiloeopky  of  the  schools.  GlanoUte, 

What  aoBsense  would  the  fool  thy  master  prate, 
Whea  thou,  his  knave,  canst  talk  at  such  a  rate  1 

Dryden. 
A  Fieodi  woman  teaches  an  English  girl  to 
cpeak  aad  read  French,  by  only  prattling  to  her. 

Locke. 
There  is  not  ao  morh  pleasure  to  have  a  child 
vmiilf  agreeably,  as  to  reason  well. 

/d.  On  Education, 
Hit  tOB^,  his  prmttUng  tongue,  had  changed  him 
qasle 
Io  uoty  Mackneas,  from  the  purest  white.  Additon, 
I  must  prattle  on,  as  afore, 
Aad  heg  your  pardon,  yet  this  half  hour. 

Prior. 
Let  cred*teus  boys  and  prattling  nurses  tell, 
Dow,  if  the  festival  of  Paul  he  clear, 
Ple&tj  from  liberal  horn  shall  strow  the  year. 

When  expectation  rages  in  my  blood, 
1b  this  a  time,  thou  prufor?  henoe,  begone. 

Soaihem, 
Thtt  it  the  way  of  the  world ;  the  deaf  will  prate 
^  discords  in  mnaick.  Wattt, 

When  children  fimt  begin  to  spell, 
And  stammer  out  a  syllable. 

We  think  them  tedious  creatures ; 
But  difficulties  soon  abate. 
When  birds  are  to  be  taught  to  prate. 
And  women  are  the  teachers.        Cowper^ 


PRATINAS,  a  Greek  poet,  contemporaiy 
with  .£schylus,  born  at  Phsius.  He  was  the 
first  among  the  Greeks  who  composed  satires, 
which  were  represented  as  farces.  Of  these 
thirty-two  were  acted,  and  eighteen  of  his 
tragedies,  one  of  which  only  obtained  the  poeti- 
cal prize.  Some  of  his  verses  are  -extant, 
quoted  by  Athenseus. 

PKATO,  a  considerable  and  well  built  town 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  district  of 
Florence,  Italy,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  district, 
on  the  Bisenzio,  and  surrounded  with  a  wall  and 
ditch.  It  has  several  squares,  of  which  th^best 
b  the  Piazza  Mercantile ;  but  the  great  ornament 
of  the  place  is  its  fine  white  marble  cathedral. 
There  are  twelve  other  churches,  two  poor- 
houses,  a  foundling,  and  four  other  hospitals; 
manulhctures  of  silk,  woollen,  soap,  ana  hats. 
The  vicinity  is  fertile  and  contains  several  stone 
quarries.  Six  miles  south-east  of  Pistoja,  and 
nine  N.  N.  W.  of  Florence. 

PRATP  (Charles),  earl  of  Camden,  was  the 
third  son  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  knight,  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  king's  bench  under  George  I., 
and  was  bom  in  1713,  the  year  before  his  fiither 
was  called  to  the  benclf.    He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  Eton,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  King*s  College,  Cambridge.    He 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A.,  attended  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  in  due  time  admitted  a  barrister 
at  law.    Notwithstanding  the  great  abilities  he 
afterwards    displayed,    he    passed    nine  vean 
almost  unknown  and  unnoticed,  and  was  think- 
ing of  giving  up  the  law  and  turning  to  divinihr, 
when  he  was   raised   from  obscurity  by  Mr. 
Henley  (afterwards  lord  chancellor)  employing 
him  in  a  cause  he  himself  was  engaged  in,  on  a 
circuit,  and  thus  affording  him  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  professional  knowledge  and 
eloquence.    He  became  now  one  of  the  most 
successful  pleaders  at  the  bar,  and  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  borough  of  Downton,  Wilts,  after 
the  general  election  in  1756;  appointed  recorder 
of  Bath  and  attorney-general  in  1756;  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1762,  he  was  made  serjeant  at  law,  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and 
knighted.     He  presided  in  that  court  with  a  dig- 
nity and  impartiality  never  exceeded  by  any  of 
his  predecessors ;  and,  when  John  Wilkes  w^s 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  an  illegal  general 
warrant,  his  lordship,  with  the  intrepidity  of  a 
British  magistrate,  granted  him  an  habeas  cor- 
pus ;  and,  on  hi^i  being  brought  before  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  discharged  him  from  his  con- 
finement.   His  spirited  behaviour  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  in  the  consequent  judicial  proceedings 
between  the  printers  of  the  North  Briton  and 
the  messengers  and  others,  was  so  acceptable 
that  the  city  of  London  presented  him  with  their 
freedom  in  a  gold  box,  and  put  up  his  picture 
painted   by  Reynolds  in   the  Guildhall.    The 
corporations  of  Dublin,  Bath,  Exeter,  and  Nor- 
wich, paid  him  the  like  compliment.    On  the 
16th  of  July,  1765,  he  was  created  a  peer  oi 
Great  Britain,   by  the  title  of  lord   Cfamden, 
baron  Camden,  in  Kent;  and  July  30th  1766 
on  the  resignation  of  Robert,  earl  of  Northing- 
ton,  he  was  appointed  lord  hiffh  chancellor  of 
Great  Britain.    In  this  station  he  gave  his  most 
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decided  opinion  against  the  legality  of  general  refused  to  part  with  it.    The  inhabitants  of  Cos 

warrants.    He  conducted  himself  in  this  high  requested  him  to  make  a  statue  of  V'enus.     lie 

office  so  as  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  all  parties ;  .gave  them  a  choice  of  two,  one  naked,  the  other 

but,  when  the  taxation  of  America  was  in  agita-  clothed ;  they  preferred  the  latter.    He  was  ooe 

tion,  he  declared  himself  so  strongly  against  it,,  of  the  g^lants  of  Phryne. 

that  he  was  obliged  to  resign.    Upon  the  Ml  of  PRAY,  v,  n,  &  v.  a.  "^     Pr.  prier ;  Ital.  jvr* 

lord  North  be  was  again  taken  into  the  adminis-  Pray'er,                  IS'"*  •  ^^<  pr^or.    To 

tration,  and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1782,  ap-  Pray'er^book.         )  make  petitions  to  a  dx- 

pointed    president   of  the  council;   an  office  vine    being;    entreat;    ask;    supplicate;    im- 

which  he  resigned  in  March  1783.    On  the  13th  plore :  prayer  is  petition  to  a  divine  being ;  mode 

of  May  1786  he  was  created  viscount  Bayham,  or  practice  of  supplicating ;  entreaty :   prayer- 

of  Bayham  abbey,   Kent,  and  earl  Camden,  boot,  book  of  devotional  forms  or  prayers. 

He  died  on  the  18th  of  April,    1794,   at  his  Therefore  bretheren  I  beseche  ghou  be  oare  Lord 

house  in  Hill  Street,  Berkley  Square,  being  at  I^us  Crist,  and  be  charite  of  the  booli  goost.  that 

that  time  president  of  the  privy  council,  a  gover-  f  **«  ^ipe  ">e  in  youre  preuris  to  the  Lord,  that  I  be 

nor  of  the  charter-house,  recorder  of  the  city  of  ^ly«end  fto  the  unfeithftil  men  that  ben  in  iudee. 

Bath,  and   F.  R.  S.      He  married   Elizabeth,  *    .  .u    ^     r      -^     u-        "7    •2"~^.\:' 

had  issue  John  Jeitries  Pratt  (second  earl  of  j^                                               j^^  jj^^n  3 

Camden),  juid  four  daughters.  Jj "  j^^^.,  ^j^  ^^  ^^  ^  God  fir  Israel  b. 

Pratt  (S.  J.),  a  miscellaneous  writer,  was  tbat  they  might  be  saved.                   Komaiu  x.  1. 

bom  at  St.  Ives,  Hunts, in  1749, and  wassucces-  Is  any  sick?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 

sively  an  itinerant   corrector,  bookseller,   and  church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him.     Jamet  v.  14. 

author,  at  first  using  the  name  of  Courtney  Mel-  I  will  bay  with  you,  sell  with  you,  bat  I  will  not 

moth.     His  principal  works  were  The  Zion  of  eat  with  you,  drink  with  yoa,  nor  prajf  with  yon. 

Genius;  Sympathy,  a  p6em;  and  Landscapes  SktUupian. 

in  verse;   Liberal  Opinions,  5  vob.;  &nma  .                Yoo  shall  find 

Corbett,  3  vols. ;  The  Pupil  of  Pleasure,  2  vols. ;  A,?*"**?*"?  ^**  ^'^^^  pnsfin  aid  for  kindness. 

and  FamUy  Secrets,  5  vols,  novels :  also  Glean-  !S^^.*f  ^^^  ?^  **  ^"^^]^'aa i  *u 

ings  abroad  and  in  England,  3  vols.  8vo.,  once  .^^  ^'^,  "^^  ^"' ^^'  ^  "^^T^!^* 

v^  popuhir  voU.  of  Travels :  The  Fair  Circas-  ^^V  ^^^'  r            ^      ^^^A  -                   * 

«  J  |fv|#«^Mu  Tv»  VI  ^*<^'j';»-  *'?r,    ":    ,"**r  Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  m  war, 

Stan,  a  tragedy,  &c.    He  died  at  Birmmgham  m  As  he  is  ftmed  for  mUdness,  peace,  and  pnr^rr. 

'^^lA.  Shaktpeare. 

PRAV'ITY,  «. I.   laX.prmntat.   Corruption;  Get  a pmya^oolk  in  your  hand, 

malignity ;  vice.  And  stand  between  two  chorchmen  ; 

Doubt  not  but  that  sin  For  on  that  mand  I'll  build  a  holy  deacanU  /d. 

WiU  reign  among  them,  as  of  thee  begot ;  ^~J  my  colleague  Antonius  I  may  speak  with 

And  therefore  was  law  given  them,  to  evince  ^^^  * 

Their  natural  pmvUjf.        Milum*^  Parudiu  Loit.  And  as  yoa  go,  call  on  my  brother  Qnintos, 

More  people  go  to  the  gibbet  for  want  of  timely  And  pray  him  with  the  tnbanes  to  come  to  me. 

correction,  than  upon  any  incurable  pramhf  of  na-  -B**  Jan»om» 

tun.                                                   VEurangB.  1*he  solemn  worship  of  God  and  Christ  is  neglected 

I  will  show  how  the  pnmig  of  the  will  could  in-  "  «n»ny  congregations  ;  and  instead  thereof,  an  in- 
fluence the  understanding  to  a  disbelief  of  Christi-  digested  form  and  conception  of  eztemporal  fnv«cr 
anity.                                                               South.  is  used.                                                           WhUe, 

noAuritf              r,.  ^'                 la          ««  He  that  imiv'i  despairs  not:  but  sad  is  the  con- 

PRAWN,  «.  I.     Italian  jNimoccAe.    A  small  dition  of  him  that  cainol  pnv ;  happy  aie  they  that 

crustaceous  fish.  can,  and  do.  and  love  to  do  it.                    TmyUr. 

1  had  prawm,  and  borrowed  a  mess  of  vinegar.  No  man  can  always  have  the  sane  spiritual  plea- 

Shak^eoTM,  sure  in  his  prayen ;  for  the  gieatdst  saints  have  sooie- 

Praww      See  Cavcee  times  sufiered'  the  banishment  of  the  heart,  some- 

PRAXAGORAS,  a  native  of  Athens,  who  at  *»™»  "•  fervent,  sometimes  they  feel  a  barren. 

nineteen  years  of  age  composed  the  History  of  ""»  ^^  *^«'^^^° '  ^**'  ***»»  »P'"'  ~"^  ^"^  ^T: 

the  Kings  of  Athens,  in  two  books  ;«n<i  at  Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pmy.  let  me 

twenty-two  the  Life  of  Constantine  the  Gr«jt,  i^^,      ^  fo,  ^im.                                    If ac«.. 

m  which,  though  a  Pagan,  he  speaks  very  highly  '^         sigh»  now  breathed 

of  thai  prince.     He  also  wrote  the  History  of  Inntterable.  which  the  spirit  of  prayir 

Alexander  the  Great.    He  lived  under  Consun-  Inspired. .                                                M. 

tins  about  A.  I).  345.  He  fell  to  his  devotions  on  that  behalf,  and  made 

PRAXIPHANES,  a  Rhodtan,  who  wrote  a  thow  two  excellent  pnyen  which  were  published 

learned  commentary  on  the  obecure  passages  of  immediately  after  his  death.                            FaiL 

Sophocles.     Diog.  Praifer  among  men  is  supposed  a  means  to  chanfre 

PRAXITELES,    a   very  celebrated    Greek  the  person  to  whom  we  pray;  but  pri.vtf  to  God  doth 

sculptor,  who  lived  A.  A.  C.  330,  in  the  reign  of  »*»*  f?"8«  "*"»•  but  fiu  us  to  receive  die  things 

Altxander  the  Great    All  the  ancient  writers  ^^^^(^  „^  coura«  prosed  for  m^m^- 

meotion  his  sUtues  with  hijh  commendation,  „^  wm  so  true i  fatheTof  hUcountry.^ 

WfMlcia^ly  a  Venus  executed  by  hiro  for  the  city  Xo  thsnk  me  for  defending  even  hU  foes.     Drydm. 

of  Cmdos,  which  was  so  admirable  a  piece,  that  He  that  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  act.  mast  pr^ 

king  Nicomedes  offered  to  release  the  inhabitants  a  prohibition  before  a  sentence  in  the  ecclesiastical 

torn  their  tribatt  as  the  purchase  of  it ;  but  they  couru                                                   AyUfe. 
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9kadJ  joa  fray  to  God  for  a  recovery,  how  rash  our  gratitude  to  God,  the  giyer  of  eTery  qooC 

vooU  i(  be  to  accuse  Cod  of  not  hearing  your  and  perfect  gift,  for  all  the  benefits  enjoyed  by 

^n^n^  because  you  found  your  disease  sliU  to  con-  us  and  others,  for  the  means  of  grace,  and  for 

"Xl  ,^.  in  this  mechanical  formation,  ^e'n  ^^Ta^t^!!!?;  .nd^'tu^^^  ^Z   "^^""21 

Atfa-itTasexpandedtotheextiemitiesof  the  S^, ?^  * i f^*'^ u        solemn  prayer,  adapted 

«•«•,  why  did  it  ^  break  the  receptacle  T  ^?^^^  ^?'  ^f  ^^^^  <>^  ^?'  ?«  <^^^^     But  an 

Bcnfifey'j  Strmmu,  ejaculation  to  God,  conceived  on  any  emergency, 

Baiwd  in  ^niit,  sense  and  tnith  abounds ;  "f  ^iJ^ewise  a  prayer,  whether  it  be  uttered  by 

JV^  then  what    wants   hel   fouiscore  thousand  "^^  voice  or  suffered  to  remain  a  mere  affection 

pounds.  Pope,  of  the  mind ;  because  the  Being  to  whom  it  is 

I  kaow  not  the  names  or  number  of  the  family  addressed  discemeth  the  thoughts  of  the  heart, 

which  now  reigns,  farther  than  the  proyerAooA  in-  In  this  article  we  have  treated  of  prayer  in  ge- 

*»"«»  «*•  Smifi.  neial,  as  the  private  duty  of  every  individual ; 

If  men  would  consider  pmyer  not  only  as  it  but  there  ought  to  be  public  as  well  as  private 

is  an  invocation  of  God,  but  ahm  as  it  is  an  exercise  prayer.    The  prayers  of  every  Christian  oueht 

«f  bdy  thoogbtt.  M  It  IS  an  end^vour  tj>  feel  to  be  offered  in  the  name  and  through  the  media- 

a^to  be  a&cted  with  the  gr^t  truths  of  religion,  tion  of  Jesus  Christ.    We  conclude  our  reflec- 

they  would  soon  see  that,  though  God  is  so  good  as  «:^„„  ^^  ^u^        i  j  •-      -.u     u       •       ^l  \ 

i«i  to  need  moch  calUng  upon,  yet  that  mL  U  so  ^T-  ^       *"  T"^  **"?'  with  obserring,  tM 

lieak  as  to  need  much  atttstanoe.  and  to  be  under  a  "*<>"*>"»  «>   forcibly  restrams   from  ill  as   the 

coostaat  oeeessity  of  that  help,  and  light,  and  im-  remembrance  of  a  recent  address  to  heaven  for 

pcDnsneot,  which  arises  from  praying  much.    Law.  JMotection  and  assistance.    After  having  peti- 

Let  cottagers  and  unenlightened  swains  tioned  for  power  to  resist  temptation,  there  is  so 

Re^eie  tbeUws  they  dream  that  Heaven  ordains  \  great    an   incongruity    in    not  continuing  the 

Resort  on  Scuidays  to  the  house  of  frayer,  struggle,  that  we  blush  at  the  thousfat,  and  per- 

And  ask,  and  fancy  they  find,  blessings  there.  severe,  lest  we  lose  all  reverence  for  ourselves. 

Cowper.  After  fervently  devoting  our  souls  to  God,  we 

PRAY  A,  a  sea-port  town,  the  capital  of  Ter-  start  with  horror  at  immediate  apostasy ;  every 

ccia,  one  of  the  Azores ;  it  stands  in  a  beautiful  act  of  deliberate  wickedness  is  then  complicated 

pbin.  and  has  a  church,  four  convents,  three  with  hjrpocrisy  and  ingratitude ;  it  is  a  mockery 

iiospilals,  and  about  300a  inhabitants.  of  the  Father  of  Mercies,  the  forfeiture  of  that 

Pksta  Porte,  the  capital  of  St.  Jago,  one  of  peace  in  which  we  closed  our  address,  and  a  re- 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Isles,  is  the  residence  of  the  nunciation  of  the  hope  which  that  address  in- 
Portuguese  governor  general ;  but  its  trade  is  spired.  But  if  prayer  and  immorality  be  thus 
limited  to  the  supply  of  provisions  and  refresh-  incompatible,  surely  the  former  should  not  be 
ments  to  ootwara  bound  Guinea  and  East  India  neglected  by  those  who  contend  that  moral  virtue 
fhios.     A  fort  commands  the  harbour.  is  the  summit  of  human  perfection. 

ruAttM.  is  a  solemn  address  to  God,  which,        Dr.  Paley  basso  well  met  the  question,'  What 

when  it  b  of  any  considerable  length,  has  been  virtue  is  there  in  prayer  which  should  make  it 

said  to  oodsist  of  adoration,  confession,  suppli-  consistent  with  wisdom  to  grant  a  favor  to  the 

cation,    intercession,    and    thanksgiving.      By  supplicant,  which  would  not  be  consistent  to 

adoration  we  express  our  sense  of  God's  infinite  grant  without  it  V  that  we  shall  transcribe  his 

pofecdons,  bis  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  observations. 

isercy;  and  acknowledge  that  our  constant  de-  '  1.  A  fiaivor  granted  to  prayer  may  be  more 
peo^fenoe  is  upon  Him  by  whom  the  universe  apt,  on  that  very  account,  to  produce  good 
«as  created,  -and  has  been  hitherto  preserved,  effects  upon  the  person  obliged.  It  may  hold 
By  coofessicm  is  meant  our  acknowledgment  of  in  the  divine  bounty,  what  experience  has  raised 
<mr  manifold  transgressions  of  the  divine  laws, '  into  a  proverb  in  the  collation  of  human  bene- 
and  o«iT  ooneequent  unworthiness  of  all  the  good  fits,  that  which  is  obtained  without  asking  is 
things  which  we  enjoy  at  present,  or  expect  to  oftentimes  received  without  gratitude. 
be  coniierTed  upon  us  hereafter.  In  supplication  '  2.  It  may  be  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of 
we  intxeat  our  omnipotent  Creator  and  merciful  the  Deity  to  withhold  his  favors  till  they  be 
Jodge  not  to  deal  with  us  after  our  iniquities,  asked  for,  as  an  expedient  to  encourage  devotion 
but  to  pardon  our  transgressions,  and  by  his  in  his  rational  creation,  in  order  thereby  to  keep 
grace  to  enable  us  to  live  henceforth  righteously,  up  and  circulate  a  knowledge  and  sense  of  their 
K^terly,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world;  and  dependency  upon  him.  • 
by  Christians  this  intreaty  is  always  made  in  the  *  3.  Prayer  has  a  natural  tendency  to  amend 
rame  and  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  the  petitioner  himself,  and  thus  to  bring  him 
Christ,  because  to  them  it  is  known  that  there  is  withm  the  rules  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  unto  men  has  prescribed  to  the  dispensation  of  his  favors* 
whereby  they  may  be  saved.  To  these  supplica-  If  these,  or  any  other  assignable  suppositions, 
tiuDs  for  mercy,  we  may  likewise  add  our  serve  to  remove  the  apparent  repugnancy  be- 
prayeis  fbr  the  necessaries  of  life ;  because,  if  tween  the  success  of  prayer  and  the  character  of 
«e  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righte-  the  Deity,  it  is  enough ;  for  the  question  with 
oosness,  we  are  assured  that  such  things  shall  the  petitioner  is  not  from  which,  out  of  many 
W  added  unto  us.  Intercession  signifies  those  motives,  God  may  grant  his  petition,  or  in  what 
positions  which  we  offer  up  for  others,  for  particular  manner  he  is  moved  by  the  supplica- 
tt^ods,  for  enemies,  for  all  men,  especially  for  tions  of  his  creatures ;  but  wheUier  it  be  con- 
cur lawful  governors,  whether  supreme  or  subor-  sistent  with  his  nature  to  be  moved  at  all,  and 
duote.    And  thanksgiving  is  the  expression  of  whether  there  be  any  conceivable  motives  which 
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may  dispose  the  divine  will  to  grant  the  peti- 
tioner what  he  wants,  in  consequence  ot  his 
praying  for  it/ — I^Ioral  PhUoiophi^f  vol.  2. 

PREACH,  ©. «.,  V. «.  Stn.s,^     Fr.  pretcher ; 

Preach'er,  n.  #.  >  Latin  pradico. 

Preach'ment.  J  To    deliver    a 

public  discourse  upon  sacred  subjects ;  to  pro- 
claim ;  publish ;  inculcate  :  used  by  Hooker  for 
a  discourse:  a  preacher  is  one  who  discourses 
publicly  on  religion :  preachment,  a  religious 
discourse  mentioned  in  contempt. 

Prophets  preach  of  thee  ai  Jerusalem.  Nekemiah. 
The  Lord  gave  the  word ;  great  was  the  company 
of  the  jnrtadiers.  Psalm  Uviii.  11. 

From  that  time  Jesui  began  to  yreach. 

Matthew. 
The  Jews  of  Thessalonica  bad  knowledge  that 
the  word  of  God  was  preached  of  Paul.  Acts. 

This  oversight  occasioned  the  French  spitefully  to 
term  religion  m  that  sort  exerdsed,  a  mere  preach. 

Hooker. 
There  is  not  any  thing  publickly  notified,  but  we 
may  properly  say  it  is  preached.  Id. 

VVas't  yoQ,  that  revell'd  in  our  itarliament, 
And  maue  a  preaehmenX  of  your  high  descent  1 

Shakspeare. 
Yott  may  hear  the  sound  of  a  preacher's  voice, 
when  yoQ  cannot  distinguish  what  he  saith. 

Bacon, 
Divinity  would  not  pass  the  yard  and  loom,  the 
forge  or  anvil,  nor  preaching  be  taken  in  as  an  easier 
supplementary  trade,  by  those  that  disliked  the  pains 
of  their  own.  Decay  of  Piety, 

Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man. 
One  of  those  few  that  in  this  town 
Honour  all  preaekere;  hear  their  own. 

Crashaw, 
Ho  decreed  to  coromissionate  messengers  to  preach 
this  covenant  to  all  mankind.  Hammond. 

It  is  evident  in  the  apostles'  preaching  at  Jerusalem 
and  elsewhere,  that  at  the  first  proposal  of  the  truth 
of  Christ  to  them,  and  the  doctrine  of  repentance, 
whole  multitudes  received  the  faith,  and  came  in. 

Hammond. 
Surely  that  preadung  yvhich  comes  from  the  soul, 
most  works  on  the  soul.  F^ier. 

He  oft  to  them  preadied 
Conversion  and  repentance.  Milton. 

The  shape  of  our  cathedral  is  not  proper  for  our 
preaching  auditories,  but  rather  the  figure  of  an  am- 
pi  theatre  with  galleries.  Graunt. 

Can  they  preach  up  equality  of  birth. 
And  tell  us  how  we  all  began  from  earth  ? 

Drjfden. 
All  this  is  but  a  preachment  upon  the  text. 

VEstranffe. 
No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  Time,  which  gives 
us  the  same   train  of  thought  that  elder  people 
have  tried  in  vain  to  put  into  our  beads  before. 

8uift. 
Live  while  you  live  the  sacred  preacher  ciiei, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 

Doddridge. 

PREADAMITES,  a  denomination  given  to 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  conceived  by  some  to 
have  lived  before  Adam.  Isaac  de  la  Pere^ra,  in 
1655,  published  a  book  to  evince  the  reality  of 
preadamites.  by  which  he  gained  many  prose- 
lytes ;  but  the  answer  of  Demarels,  professor  of 
theology  at  Groningen,  published  in  1656,  put  a 
stop  to  its  progress;  though  Percy ra  made  a 
reply*    His  system  was  this :  the  Jews  he  calls 


Adamites,  and  supposes  them  *.o  have  issue;  il 
from  Adam ;  and  gives  the  title  Preadamites  to 
the  Gentiles,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  a 
long  time  before  Adam.  But,  this  being  ex. 
pressly  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account,  Pereyrs 
had  recourse  to  the  fabulous  antiquities  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  and  to  some  idle 
rabbins,  who  imagined  there  had  been  another 
world  before  that  described  by  Mo;es.  He  was 
apprehended  by  the  inquisition  in  Flanders  ; 
but  he  appealed  from  their  sentence  to  Rome  ; 
whither  he  went  in  the  time  of  Alexander  \'lf., 
and  where  he  printed  a  retraction.    See  Pre- 

EXISTENCE. 

PREAM'BLE,  n.  «.  >      Fr.  preamhule  ;  I^t. 

Pre am'bu LOUS,  adj.  \  preamlmlo.  Introduc- 
tion; preface;  something  previous:  preambu- 
lous  is  preparatory. 

Truth  as  in  this  we  do  not  violate,  so  neither  is 
the  same  gainsayed  or  crossed,  no  not  in  those  very 
preambles  placed  before  certain  readings,  wherein  the 
steps  of  the  Latin  service  book  have  been  somewhat 
too  nearly  followed.  Hooker. 

Doors  shut,  visits  forbidden,  and  divers  contesta- 
tions with  the  queen,  all  preambles  of  ruin,  though 
now  and  then  he  did  wring  out  some  petty  content- 
ments. WoUon. 

I'his  preamble  to  that  history  was  not  improper  fur 
this  relation.  Ciarendon. 

With  preamMet  sweet 
Of  charmine  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high. 

Milton. 
He  not  only  undermineth  the  base  of  religion,  but 
destroyetli  the  principal  preambulous  unto  all  belief, 
and  puts  upon  us  the  remotest  error  from  truth. 

Browne. 
I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  long  preamltU. 

Jhuden. 
PREAPPREHEN'SION,  n.  i.    Pre  aiid  ap- 
prebend.    An  opinion  formed  before  examina- 
tion. 

A  conceit  not  to  be  made  out  by  ordinary  eyes, 
but  such  as  regarding  the  clouds,  behold  them  iu 
shapes  conformable  to  preapprehensions,       Bnmne. 

PREASE,  n.  i.    Press ;  crowd.    See  Press. 

Obsolete. 

A  ship  into  the  sacred  sea*, 
New-built,  now  launch  we ;  and  from  out  ourpreaM 
Chuse  two  and  fifty  youlha.  Chapmau. 

PREB'END,  n.  t.  I     Fr.  prebende ;  low  I^at. 
Preb'endary,  n.  «.  i  ;>rtffcendo.      A    stipend 
granted  in  cathedral  churches ;  the  stipendiary. 

To  lords,  to  principals,  to  prebendaries. 

Hubbard. 

Deans  and  canons,  or  prebends  of  cathedra! 
churches,  in  their  first  institution,  were  of  great  use, 
to  be  of  counsel  with  the  bufhop.  Bacon. 

His  excellency  gave  the  doctor  a  prebend  in  St. 
Patrick's  catheiml.  SmiJVs  MueeUanies. 

A  Prebekd  is  the  maintenance  a  prebendary 
receives  out  of  the  estate  of  a  cathedral  or  colle- 
giate church  Prebends  are  distinguished  into 
simple  and  dignitary ;  a  simple  prebend  has  no 
more  than  the  revenue  for  its  support;  but  a 
prebend  with  dignity  has  always  a  jurisdiction 
annexed  to  it. 

pREnENDARv.  The  difference  between  a 
prebendary  and  a  canon  is,  that  Uie  former  re- 
ceives his  prebend  in  consideration  of  his  ofli- 
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the  cliurch,  but  the  latter  merely  by  Examples  for  cases  caa  but  d'rect  as  prrcetiemt 

hs  beui^  received  into  the  cathednil  or  college,  only.                                                          Htwicer. 

FSLEC A:R101JS,  adj.  ^      Fr.  prceaire ;  Lai,  I  do  not  like,  but  yet  it  does  allay 

PkcCA'&iousLTy  ado,     iprecarita,       Depen-  ^he  good  precedence, 

Feeca  riousness,  n.  s.  3  dent ;  uncertain,  be-  ^                 Shdcspeare.  Antoity  and  CUapatra. 

OBM  depending  on  the  will  of  another;  held  by  w?Yi°'^?  pre«d«i<  oassioos  do  instnict  us 

courtesy.     Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  '  No  word  is  ^^*'  ^''*^NoTwer  in  Venice 

Bioie  umkilfaUy  u^d  than  this  with  its  deriva-  Can  alter  a  d^ree  estabUshed : 

nres.     It  is  used  for  uncertam  m  all  its  senses ;  j^u  ^^  recorded  for  a  precedent  ; 

but  It  only  means  uncertain,  as  dependent  on  ^nd  many  an  errour,  by  the  same  example, 

others :'  the  adverb  and  noun  substantive*  follow  Will  rush  into  the  state, 

the  senses  of  the  adjective.  Id.  Merchant  of  Venice, 

What  sabjecu  will  pr«corioia kings  regard?  .   When  you  work  by  the  imagination  of  another,  it 

A  beggar  speaks  too  soOly  to  be  heard.  Drtfden,  »  neccssazir  that  he,  by  whom  you  woik.  have  a  pre- 

Those  who   live  under  an    arbitrary  tyrannick  e*'*"*  opmlon  of  you,  that  you  can  do  strange  things. 

•  have  no  other  law  but  the  will  of  their  prince.  Bacon. 


asd  aHi9e<{aently  no  privileges  but  what  are  prtca-  ,.  Among  the  laws  touching  precedence  in  Justinian. 

fMS.                                                           AddUon.  divers  are  that  have  not  yet  been  so  received  every 

If  one  aodety  cannot  meet  or  convene  together,  where  by  custom.                                         Selden. 

withoat  the  leave  or  licence  of  the  other  society ;  ^  w>y*^  ol>^  accompanied   him  with  all  his 

nor  treat  or  enact  any  thing  relative  to  their  own  co""»  ^°'  always  gave  him  the  precedency.  Howel. 

aodety  withoat  the  leave  and  authority  of  the  other ;  How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harm  ? 

then  IS  that  society  in  a  manner  dissolved,  and  sub-  ^^^  ^^*na  precedee  not  sin.                        Milton. 

BsU  preemrioudy  upon  the  mere  will  and  pleuure  None  sure  will  claim  in  hell 

of  the  other.                                                    LetUjf.  Precedence ;  none,  whose  portion  is  small 

He  wfeo  rejoices  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 

yoelh,  should  consider  by  how  precarious  a  tenure  Will  covet  more.                   Id.  Paradite  Loel. 

be  holds  these  advantages,  that  a  thousand  accidente  "^^    constable    and    marshal    had    cognizance 

Bay  befgre  the  next  dawn  lay  all  these  glories  in  the  touching  the  rights  of  place  and  prrcA^«iM«.    Male. 

dsst.                                                Bager$*§  Sermons.  The  world,  or  any  part  thereof,  could  not  be  pre- 

Most  eonsumpdve  people  die  of  the  discharge  they  cedent  to  the  creation  of  man.                             Id. 

spit  up,  which,  with  the  preemwusness  of  the  symp-  God,  in  the  administration  of  his  justice,  is  not 

tons  of  an  oppressed  diaphragm,  from  a  mere  lodg-  tied  to  precedents,  and  we  cannot  argue,  that  the 

siest  of  extravasated  matter,   render  the  operation  providences  of  God  towards  other  nations,  shall  be 

but  fittle  adviseable.                       Sharp* s  Surgery,  conformable  to  his  dealings  with  the  people  of  Israel. 

Oar  scene  preearimuly  subsists  too  long  TiUotson. 

On  French  translation  and  Italian  song :  Anus  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke 

Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves ;  assert  Sie  stage,  To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke.    Dryden. 

Be  justly  warmed  with  your  own  native  rage.  That  person  hardly  will  be  found. 

Pope.  With  gracious  form  and  equal  virtue  crowned ; 

Heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  worlds  unknown.  Yet  if  another  could  precedence  claim. 

Depend  precarious  on  thy  throne.                   Watts.  My  fixt  desires  could  find  no  fairer  aim.          Id. 

PRECAUTION,  ii.«.&  w.fl.    Vx.  precaution^  .   Being  distracted  with  different  desires,  the  next 

fimn  LaL  pr^tcautus.    Preservative  caution:  pre-  I'^^y^'J  "^'^^^  ^»  '^^'^^^  of  them  has  the  precedency, 

ventive  measures ;  to  warn  beforehand.  ^"^  determining  the  will  to  the  next  action  T    Locke. 

By  the  disgraces,  diseases  and  beggary  of  hopeful  ,  ^7*^''  '^l^'J^^l  "^^'^''^  to  salvation,  are  so 

r^ig  meo^ght  to  ruin,  he  may  be  precaut^.  ""^^^  reve^^ed  that  we  cannot  err  in  them,  unless 

"                 ®                •           .y       /-       i^^Lg  we  be  notonously  vranting  to  ourselves ;  herein  the 

Unless  our  ministers  have  strong  assurances  of  his  J*"Jl  ?^  J*"  J".^P«'**  ^  "^^^  '""^  »  P'^^''  ^- 

femng  in  with  the  grand  alliance,  or  not  opposing  it.  «*olt«  the  will.                                            South. 

they  annot  be  too  circumspect  and  speedy  'in  ta&ng  Such  prnfctoiti  are  numberless ;  we  draw 

thei/»f«»i.<i««  against  anycontrary  resolution.    ^  Our  nghts  from  custom ;  custom  is  a  law. 

Addison  on  the  War.  «,         •      ,        .  ,     •               „            (^ramnlle. 

i>i>T?r»r'T^^nkTi?rfcTTo     j*     »*•  ^*  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  puMredsd  by  an 

PRECEDAT^^EOLS,  aaj.    Mistaken  by  the  universal  degeneracy  of  manners  and  contempt  of 

anthor,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  for  pnecidaneous ;  religion.                                                      Swifi. 

Lat.  praddaneusj  cut  or  slain  before.    Previous,  The  contempt  with  which  the  whole  army  heard 

actecedent  of  the  manner  of  your  retreat  assures  me  that,  as 

That  priority  of  particles  of  simple  matter,  influx  your  conduct  was  not  justified  by  precedent,  it  will 

of  the  heavens  and  preparation  of  matter  might  be  n^ver  be  thought  an  example  for  imitation.  Junius. 

antecedent  and  precedaneous,  not  only  in  order,  but  Pbeceoence,  Precedency,  a  place  of  honor 

in  tune,  to  their  ordinary  productions.             MaU.  to  which  a  person  is  entitled,     lliis  is  either  of 

PRECEDE',  I?,  a.          ^    Tr.preceder ;  Lat.  courtesy  or  of  right.    The  former  is  that  wliich 

Pkece'dekce,  n.  t.         f  prsscedo.  To  go  be-  is  due  to  age,  estate,  &c.,  which  is  regulated  by 

PaEct'DENCT,                 J^fore    in    order    of  custom  and  civility;  the  latter  is  settled   by 

Przce'oent,  adj.  &  n.  s.k  time,  place,  or  rank:  authority,  and,  when  broken  in  upon,  gives  an 

Prcc'edent,  n.  s.            J  precedence  and  pre-  action  at  law.    A  table  of  precedency  is  given 

cedcDcy  is,  superiority ;  adjustment  of  place ;  in  our  article  Heraldry. 

sad,  in  an  obsolete  sense,  something  going  before  PRECE'NTOR,  n.  s.    Fr.  precenteur  ;  Latin 

or  past ;  precedent  is,  former ;  going  Isefore ;  and,  pracentor.    He  that  leads  a  choir. 

»  a  noun  substantive,  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  Follow  this  precenUrr  of  ours,   in  blessirg  and 

done  before;  a  rule  or  example.  magnifying  that  God  of  all  grace,  and  never  yields 
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tng  to  thoie  enemies*  which  be  died  to  give  us  power  drea  to  swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  cf 

to  resist  and  ovetcome.                             Hammond,  his  own  soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go  alon^  with 

PRE'CEPT,  n.«.-v      Tt.  precepte ;  IaX.  pra-  ^^.      «  .    ,   .k  *     •  *•     k-     i,  ^i^^'^l- 

xy          *            J'  §       #    ^     A^     u-       ^C    '  T^w  suflfcicnt,  that  painting  be  acknowledged   for 

PRECEPTiAL,a4;.  9cepiu7M,    A  nite  authori-  ^         ^^  -^  follows,  that  no^aru  an»  without  tbeir 

Preceptive,        itatively  given;  a  mandate;  prteeni.                                                Dryden. 

Peecep'tob,  n. ».  J  direction :  preceptial  and  Passionate  chiding  carries  rough  language  with  it, 

preceptive  mean,  consisting  of  or  giving  pre-  and  the  names  that  parents  and  pncepton  give  chil- 

cepts :  preceptor  is  a  teacher ;  tutor.  dren,  they  will  not  be  ashamed  to  bestow  on  others. 

The  custom  of  lessons  jTurmshes  the  very  simplest  Locke. 

and  rudest  sort  with  infallible  axioms  tiud  pnceptt  of  The  lesson  given  us  here  is  preceptke  to  us  not  to 

sacred  truth,  delivered  even  in  the  very  letter  of  the  ^^  *»y  **>»»?  ^«^  ^V^^  ^^^  consideration, 

law  of  God.                                                  Hooker.  VEttmnge. 

l^en  The  ritual,  the  preceptive,  the  prophetick,  and  all 

Can  coansel,  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief  ^^^^  P«rts  of  sacred  writ,  were  most  sedulously.. 

Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but  tasting  it,  ™o»*  religiously  guarded  by  them. 

Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before  Goeemment  of  the  Tongue.  • 

Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage  ;  A  precept  or  commandment  consisu  in.  and  ha» 

Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread,  respect  to,  some  morel  point  of  doctrine,  viz.  such 

Charm  ach  with  air.  and  agony  with  words.  »•  concerns  our  manners,  and  our  inward  and  out- 

Shaktpetre.  ward  good  behaviour.                                    AyUjf'e. 

As  the  preeepHve  part  enjoys  the  most  exact  virtue  1*  w"  *«  **»<«»  g^»^  Stagyrite,  unknown, 

so  is  it  most  advantageously  enforced  by  the  pro-  And  thy  preceptor  of  divine  renown.    Blackmare. 

roissoiy.  which,  in  respect  of  the  rewards,  and  the  It  is  by  imitation,  far  more  than  by  preapt,  that 

manner  of  proposing  them,  is  adapted  to  the  same  we  learn  every  thing;  and,  what  we  learn  thus,    v«e 

end.                                                  Decay  of  Piety,  acquire  not  only  more  effectually,  but  more  plea&ant- 

A  good  schoolmaster  minces  his  precepts  for  chil-  ly.                                            Burke  on  the  Sublime, 
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Peecession  of  the  Equinoxes.  One  of  the  It  was  a  most  important  problem  in  practical 
mostobvioas  and  at  the  same  time  most  important  €istronomy  to  determine  the  exact  moment  of  tite 
of  the  celestial  motions  is  the  diurnal  revolution  of  sun*s  occupying  these  stations ;  for  it  was  natural 
the  starry  heavens.  The  whole  appears  to  turn  to  compute  the  course  of  the  year  from  that  mo- 
round  an  imaginary  axis,  which  passes  through  roent.  Accordingly,  this  has  been  the  leadinc: 
two  opposite  points  ofthe  heavens,  called  the  poles,  problem  in  the  astronomy  of  all  nations.  It  is 
One  of  these  is  in  our  sight,  being  very  near  the  susceptible  of  considerable  precision,  witliout 
star,  and  in  the  tail  of  the  little  bear.  The  great  any  apparatus  of  instruments.  It  is  only  neces- 
circle  which  is  equidistant  from  both  poles  di-  sary  to  observe  the  sun*s  declination  on  the  noon 
▼ides  the  heavens  into  the  north  and  south  he-  of  two  or  three  days  before  and  aller  the  equi- 
mupheres,  which  are  equal.  It  is  called  the  noctial  day.  On  two  consecutive  days  of  this 
equator,  and  it  cuts  the  horizon  in  the  east  and  number,  his  declination  must  have  changed  from 
west  points,  and  every  star  in  it  is  twelve  siderial  north  to  south  or  from  south  to  north.  If  his 
hoars  above,  and  as  many  below  the  horizon,  in  declination  on  one  day  was  observed  to  be  21' 
each  revolution.  N.,  and  on  the  next  5'  S.,  it  follows,  that  his  de 

The  motion  of  the  sun  determines  the  length  clination  was  nothiftg,or  that  he  was  in  the  equi- 
of  day  and  night,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea-  ooctial  point  about  twenty-three  minutes  afker 
sons.    By  a  long  series  of  observations  the  shep-  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day.   Know- 
herds  of  Asia  were  able  to  mark  out  the  sun*s  ing  the  precise  moments,  and  knowing  the  rate 
path  in  the  heavens ;  he  being  always  in  the  op-  of  the  sun's  motion  in  the  ecliptic,  it  is  easy  to 
posite  point  to  that  which  comes  to  the  meridian  ascertain  the  precise  point  of  the  ecliptic  in  which 
at  midnight,  with  equal  but  opposite  declination,  the  equator  intersected  it. 
Thus  they  could  tell  the  stars  among  which  the        By  a  series  of  such  observations  made  at 
sun  then  was,  although  they  could  not  see  them.  Alexandria,  between  the  years  161  and  127  be- 
They  discovered  that  his  path  was  a  great  circle  before  Christ,  HipparchuMf  the  father  of  our  as- 
of  the  heavens,  afterwaras  called  the  ecliptic;  tronomy,  found  that  the  point  of  the  autumnal 
which  cuts  the  equator  in  two  opposite  points,  equinox  was  about  6^  £.  of  the  star  called  Spica 
dividing  it,  and   being  divided  by  it,  into  two  virginis.    Eager  to  determine  every  thing  by 
equal  parts  :  that  when  the  sun  was  in  either  of  multiplied  observations,  he  ransacked  all  the 
these  points  of  intersection,  his  circle  of  diurnal  Chalaean,  Egyptian,  and  other  records,  to  which 
revolution  coincided  with  the  equator,  and  there-  his  travels  could  procure  him  access,  for  obser- 
fore  the  days  and  nights  were  equal.    Hence  the  vations  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  only  found  some 
equator  came  to  be  called  the  equinoctial  line,  observations  of  Aristillus  and  Timochares  made 
and  the  points  in  which  it  cuts  the  ecliptic  were  about  150  years  before.    From  these  it  Speared 
called  the  equinoctial  points,  and  the  sun  was  evident  that  the  point  of  the  autumnal  equinox 
then  Jtid  to  be  in  the  equinoxes.    One  of  these  was  then  about  8®  £.  of  the  same  star.    He  dis- 
was  called  the  vernal  and  the  other  the  autum-  cusses  these  observations  with  great  sagacity  and 
nal  equinox.  rigor;  and,  on  their  authority,  asserts  that  the 
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points  are  not  fixed  in  the  heavens,  all  the  hearenly  bodies,  is  now  seen  to  be  only 
bat  iMte  ID  the  west  about  1°  in  seventy -five  an  effect  of  the  earth's  notion.  The  earth  turns 
jBam  less.  round  its  own  axis  while  it  revolves  round  the 

His  Botkm  is  called  the  prtcemon  of  the    sun,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  may  cause  a 
€fmmgt$f  because  by  it  the  time  and  place  of    child's  top  to  spin  on  the  brim  of  a  mill-stooe. 
Be  son's  equinoctial  station  precedes  the  usual    while  the  stone  is  turning  slowly  round  its  axis. 
cUoilatioos:  it  is  fully  confirmed  by  all  subse-    If  the  top  spin  steadily  its  axis  will  always  point 
tpttsA    observations.      In    1750  the  autumnal    to  the  zenitn  of  the  heavens ;  but  we  frequently 
aquioos  was  olsserved  to  be  20^  21'  W.  of  spica    see  that,  while  it  spins  briskly  round  its  axis,  the 
nrginis.    Supposing  the  motion  to  have  been    axis  itself  has  a  slow  conical  motion  round  the 
anifiwm  dunng  this  period  of  ages,  it  follows,    vertical  line,  so  that,  if  produced,  it  would  slowlv 
that  the  annual  precession  is  about  5&^ ;  that  is,    describe  a  circle  in  the  heavens  round  the  zenitK 
if  the  celestial  equator  cuts  the  ecliptic  in  a  par-    point    The  flat  surface  of  the  top  may  represent 
licuJar  point  on  any  day  of  this  year,  it  vnll  on    the  tenestrial  equator,  gradually  turning  itself 
the  same  day  of  the  following  year  cut  it  in  a    round  on  all  sides.    If  this  top  were  formed  like 
poiiA  50*4  to  the  west  of  it,  and  the  sun  will    a  ball,  with  an  equatorial  circle  on  it,  it  would 
loaie  to  the  equinox  30'  23''  before  he  has  com-    represent  the  whole  motion ;  the  only  difference 
plcted  bis  looad  of  the  heavens.    Thus  the  equi-    being,  that  the  spinning  motion  and  this  waver- 
Boetial  or  tropical  year,  or  true  year  of  seasons,    ing  motion  are  in  the  same  direction ;  whereas 
B  so  mach  shorter  than  the  revolution  of  the  sun    the  diurnal  rotation  and  the  motion  of  the  equi- 
or  the  sidereal  year.    This  discovery  has  immor-    noctial  points  are  in  contrary  directions.    £ven 
talised  the  name  of  Uipparchus.   It  must  be  ac-    this  dissimilarity  may  be  removed,  by  making 
knowledged,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  the  most  sin-    the  top  turn  on  a  cap,  like  the  card  of  a  mariner's 
^ahr  that  bas  been  made,  diat  the  revolution  of    compass.    It  is  now  fully  established  that,  while 
the  whole  heavens  should  not  be  stable,  but  its    the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun  from  west  to 
^la  oontinnally  changing.    For  since  the  equa-    east  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  in  the  course  of  a 
uat  chaoges  its  position,  and  the  equator  is  only    year  it  turns  round  its  own  axis  from  west  to 
an  iBiaginary  circle,  equidistant  from  the  two    est  in  23h.  56'  4^*,  which  axis  is  inclined  to  this 
poles  or  extremities  of  the  axis ;  these  poles  and    plane  in  an  angle  of  nearly  23°  28' ;  and  that 
this  axis  mast  equally  change  their  positions,    this  axis  turns  round  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
The  eqainoctial  points  make  a  complete  revolution    ecliptic  in  25,745  years  from  east  to  west,  keep- 
itt  about  25745  years,  the  equator  being  all  the    ing  nearly  the  same  inclination  to  the  ecliptic— 
vhile  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  nearly  the  same    By  these  means  its   pole  in  the  sphere  of  the 
angle.     Hierefore  the  poles  of  this  diurnal  revo-    starry  heavens  describes  a  circle  round  the  pole 
latioo  must  describe  a  circle  round  the  poles  of    of  the  ecliptic  at  the  distance  of  23^  28'  nearly, 
the  ecliptic,  at  the  distance  of  about  23**  30"  in    The  consequence  of  this  must  be,  that  the  terres- 
25745  years ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Timochares,  the    trial  equator,  when  produced  to  the  sphere  of  the 
north  pole  of  the  heavens  must  have  been  30°    starry  heavens,  will  cut  the  ecliptic  in  two  oppo- 
«^<t  of  where  it  now  is.  site  points,  through  which  the  sun  must  pass 

The  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  however,  was  when  he  makes  the  day  and  night  equal:  and 
loown  to  the  astronomers  of  India,  many  ages  that  these  points  must  shift  to  the  west  at  the 
heSore  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  The  Chaldeans  nite  of  5"^  annually,  which  is  the  precession  of 
bsd  also  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  year  the  equinoxes.  Accordingly,  this  has  been  the 
of  seasons.  From  their  saros,  we  deduce  their  received  doctrine  among  astronomers  for  nearly 
ceasure  of  th'is  year  to  be  365d.  5h.  49m.  and  three  centuries,  and  it  was  thought  perfectly  con- 
Us^  exceeding  the  truth  only  by  26s.,  and  formable  to  appearances. 
raoch  more  exact  than  the  year  of  Uipparchus.  Dr.  Bradley  hoped  to  discover  the  parallax  of 
Tbey  bad  also  a  sidereal  year  of  365d.  6h.  11m.  the  earth's  orbit  oy  observations  of  the  actual 
The  Egyptians  also  had  a  knowledge  of  some-  position 'of  the  pole  of  the  celestial  revolution, 
thing  equivalent  to  this :  for  they  had  discovered  If  the  earth's  axis  keeps  parallel  to  itself,  its  ex- 
t^  the  dog  star  was  no  longer  the  fiiithful  fore-  tremity  must  describe,  in  the  sphere  of  the  starry 
vamer  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  This  heavens,  a  figure  eaual  and  parallel  to  its  orbit 
luiowledge  is  also  involved  in  the  precepts  of  the  round  the  sun ;  and,  if  the  stars  be  so  near  that 
Chinese  astronomy,  of  much  older  date  than  the  this  figure  is  a  visible  object,  the  pole  of  diurnal 
time  of  Hipparchus.  But  all  these  facts  do  not  revolution  will  be  in  different  distinguishable 
deprive  Ilippajxhus  of  the  honor  of  the  disco-  points  of  the  figure.  Consequently,  if  the  axis 
my,  or  fix  on  him  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  describe  this  cone  already  mentioned,  the  pole 
Tbjs  motion  was  clearly  unknown  to  tne  astrono-  will  not  describe  a  circle  round  the  pole  of  the 
loers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  it  was  point-  ecliptic,  but  will  have  a  looped  motion  along  this 
ed  out  to  them  by  Hipparchus  in  the  way  in  circumference,  similar  to  the  absolute  motion  of 
which  he  ascertained  every  other  position  in  as-  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  describing  an  epicycle 
tronomy,  namely,  as  the  mathematical  result  of  whose  centre  describes  the  circle  round  the  pole 
actual  observations,  and  not  as  a  thing  deducible    of  the  ecliptic. 

fiuffl  any  opinions  on  other  subjects  related  to  it.  This  sagacious  astronomer  observed  such  an 
As  a  thing  for  which  no  physical  reason  could  epicyclical  motion,  and  thought  that  he  had  now 
he  assigned,  the  precession  ot  the  equinoxes  was  overcome  the  only  difiiculty  in  the  Copemican 
bog  disputed.  But  the  establisliment  of  the  system ;  but,  on  considering  his  observations,  he 
Copemican  system  reduced  it  to  a  very  clear  found  this  epicvcle  quite  inconsistent  with  The 
" '  ;  the  motion,  which  was  thought  to  affect  consequences  of  the  annual  parallax,  and  it  put* 
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sled  him  exceedingly.  One  day,  while  sailing 
on  the  Thames,  he  observed  that,  ereiy  time  the 
boat  tacked,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  esti- 
mated by  the  direction  of  the  tane,  seemed  to 
change.  This  suggested  to  him  the  case  of  his 
observed  epicycle,  and  he  found  it  an  optical  il- 
lusion, occasioned  by  a  combination  of  the  mo- 
tion of  light  with  the  motion  of  his  telescope 
while  observing  the  polar  stars.  Thus  he  estab- 
lished an  incontrovertible  argument  for  the  Co- 
pemican  system,  and  immortalised  his  name  by 
nis  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  the  stars.  The 
doctor  now  engaged  in  a  series  of  observations 
for  ascertaining  all  the  phenomena  of  this  disco- 
very. In  the  course  ox  these,  which  were  conti- 
nued for  twenty-eight  years,  he  discovered  ano- 
ther epicyclical  motion  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens. 
He  found  that  the  pole  described  an  epicycle 
whose  diameter  was  about  18*,  having  for  its 
centre  that  point  of  the  circle  round  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic  in  which  the  pole  would  have  been 
found  independent  of  this  new  motion  :  and  that 
the  period  of  this  epicyclical  motion  was  eighteen 
years  and  seven  months.  It  struck  him  that 
this  was  precisely  the  period  of  the  revolution  of 
the  nodes  of  the  moon  s  orbit.  Of  these  results 
he  gave  a  brief  account  to  lord  Macclesfield, 
then  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr. 
Macbin,  to  whom  he  also  communicated  the  ob- 
servations, gave  him  in  return  a  very  neat  ma- 
thematical hypothesis,  by  which  the  motion  might 
be  calculated. 
Let  £  (fig.  1.)  be  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and 

fig.  1. 


S  P  Q  A  circle  distant  from  it  23^  28*,  represent- 
hig  the  circle  described  by  the  pole  of  the  equator 
during  one  revolution  of  the  equinoctial  points. 
I«t^  be  the  place  of  this  last  mentioned  pole  at 
some  gi^n  time.  Round  P  describe  a  circle, 
A  B  C  D,  whose  diameter  A  C  is  18'.  The  real 
situation  of  the  pole  will  be  in  the  circumference 


of  this  circle ;  and  its  place,  in  this  circumfer- 
ence, depends  on  the  place  of  the  moon's  ascend- 
ing node.  Draw  £ PF  and  G P L perpendicular 
to  it ;  let  G  L  be  the  colure  of  the  equinoxes, 
and  £  F  the  colure  of  the  solstices.    Dr.  Brad- 
ley's observations  showed  that  the  pole  was  in  A 
when  the  node  was  in  L,  the  vernal  equinox^    If 
the  node  recede  to  H,  the  winter  solstice,  the 
node  is  in  B.  When  the  node  is  in  the  autumnal 
equinox,  at  G,  the  pole  is  at  C ;  and  when  the 
pole  is  in  F,  the  summer  solstice,  the  pole  is  in 
D.    In  all  intermediate  situations  of  the  moon's 
ascending  node  the  pole  is  in  a  point  of  the  cir* 
cumference  ABCD,  three  signs  or  9^  more 
advanced.    By  comparing  together  a  great  num- 
ber of  observations.  Dr.  Bradley  found  that  the 
mathematical  theory,  and  the  calculation  de- 
pending on  it,  would  correspond  much  better 
with  the  observations,  if  an  ellipse  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  circle  ABCD,  making  the  longer 
axis  A  C  18",  and  the  shorter,  B  D,  16*.  D*Alem- 
bert  determined,  by  the  physical  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, the  axes  to  be  18'  and  13",  4.    These 
observations,  and  this  mathematical  theory,  must 
be  considered  as  so  many  astronomical  fiicts, 
and  the  methods  of  computing  the  places  of  all 
celestial  phenomena  roust  be  drawn  from  them, 
agreeably  to  the  universal  practice  of  determin- 
ing every  point  of  the  heavens  by  its  longitude, 
latitude,  right  ascension,  and  declination. 

This  equation  of  the  pole's  motion  makes  a 
ehang:e  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  in- 
clination of  the  eouator  to  the  ecliptic  is  measur- 
ed by  the.arch  or  a  great  circle  intercepted  be- 
tween their  poles.  If  the  pole  be  in  O,  instead 
of  P,  it  is  plain  that  the  obliquity  b  measured 
by  £  O  instead  of  £  P.  If  £  P  be  considered 
as  the  mean  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  it  is  aug- 
mented by  9"  when  the  moon's  ascending  node 
is  in  the  vernal  equinox,  and  consequently  the 
pole  in  A.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  diminished 
9"  when  the  node  is  in  the  autumnal  equinox, 
and  the  pole  in  C ;  and  it  is  equal  to  the  mean 
when  the  node  is  in  the  colure  of  the  solstices. 
This  change  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  was  called  the  nata- 
tion of  the  axb  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  who 
showed  that  a  change  of  nearly  a  second  must 
obtain  in  a  year  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
prominent  parts  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid.  But 
ne  did  not  attend  to  the  change  which  would  be 
made  in  this  motion  by  the  variation  which  ob- 
tains in  the  disturbing  fierce  of  the  moon,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  different  obliquity  of  her  action 
on  the  equator,  arising  from  th^  motion  of  her 
own  oblique  orbit.  It  is  this  change  which  now 
goes  by  the  name  of  nutation,  and  we  owe  its 
discovery  entirely  to  Dr.  Bradley.  The  general 
change  of  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  has  been 
termed  deviation  by  modem  astronomers. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  this 
change  of  obliquity.  When  the  pole  is  in  O, 
the  arch  A  D  C  O  is  equal  to  the  node's  longitude 
from  the  vernal  equinox,  and  that  P  M  is  its  co- 
sine ;  and  (on  account  of  the  smallness  of  A  P 
in  comparison  of  £  P)  P  M  may  be  uken  for 
the  change  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Thia 
is  therefore  =:  9'  x  cos.  long,  node,  and  is  ad«^ 
ditive  to  the  mean  obliquity,  while  O  is  in  the 
semicircle  BAD,  that  is,  while  the  longitude  of. 
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dife  node  is  from  nine  signs  to  three  signs  ;  but  cension.    The  angle  S  O  E  consists  of  two  parts, 

suUraetiwe  while  the  lon^tude  of  tbe    node  G  O  £  and  COS;  G  Q  E  remains  tl^  same 

choafcs  from  three  to  nine  signs.    But  the  nu-  wherever  the  star  S  is  placed,  but  G  O  S  varies 

tacioa  cbanges  also  the  longitudes  and  right  as-  with  the  place  of  the  star. — We  must  first  find 

CMMMm  of  the  start  and  planets  by  changmg  the  the  variation  by  which  G  P  E  becomes  G  O  E, 

efoiDoctial  points,  and  thus  occasioning  an  equa-  which  variation  is  common  to  all  the  stars.   The 

Qoi  in  the  piecession  of  the  equinoctial  points,  triangles  G  P  E,  G  O  E,  have  a  constant  side 

Hie  great  drale  or  meridian  which  passes  through  G  E,  and  a  constant  angle  G ;  the  variation  P  O 

t:»  pdes  of  the  ecliptic  and  eqnator  is  always  of  the  side  G  P  is  extremely  small,  and  therefore 

tfe  solstitial  colure,  and  the  equinoctial  colure  is  the  variation  of  the  angles  may  be  computed  by 

at  right  angles  to  it:  therefore  when  the  pole  is  in  Mr.  Cotes*s  Fluxionary  Theorems.    See  Simp- 

P  or  in  O,  £  P  or  E  O  is  tbe  solstitial  colure.  9on*s  Fluxions,  sect.  253,  &c.    As  the  tangent 

Let  S  be  any  fixed  star  or  planet,  and  let  S  E  be  of  the  side  E  P,  opposite  to  the  constant  angle 

a  meridian  or  circle  of  longitude ;  draw  the  cir-  G,  is  to  the  sine  of  tne  angle  G  P  E,  opposite  to 

des  of  declination  PS,  OS,  and  the  circles  the  constant  side  £  G,  so  is  P  O  the  variation  of 

M'EM*y  imEiii',  perpendicular  to  P  E,  OE.  the  side  G  P,  adjacent  to  the  constant  angle,  to  the 

If  the  pole  were  in  its  mean  place  P,  the  equi-  variation  x  of  the  angle  G  PC,  opposite  to  the  con- 

noctial  points  would  be  in  the  ecliptic  meridian  .    ^  ..  ^r,  «,. .     .             9'x  sin.lonsr.node 

M'  E  Sr,  or  that  meridian  would  pass  through  "^t  side  EG.  This  gives *=    ^^      ^^^,.       . 

^  intersections  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  and  This  is  subtractive  from  the  mean  right  ascen, 

the  angle  M' E  S  would  measure  the  longitude  of  sion  for  the  first  six  signs  of  the  node's  longitude, 

the  «ar  S.  Bat,  when  the  pole  is  in  O,  the  eclip-  and  addiUve  for  the  last  six  signs.    This  equa- 

tic  meridian  m  E  m'  will  pass  through  the  equi-  tion  is  common  to  all  the  stars. 

noctial  points.  Theequinoctialpoints  must  there-  We  may  discover  the  variation  of  the  other 

fofe  be  to  tbe  west  of  their  mean  place,  and  the  part  S  O  G  of  the  angle,  which  depends  on  the 

eqnatioQ  of  the  precession  must  be  additive  to  different  position  of  the  hour  circles  P  S  and 

tlttt  precession ;  and  the  longitude  of  the  star  S  O  S,  which  causes  them  to  cut  the  equation  in 

wiU  now  be  measured  by  the  angle  m  E  S,  which,  different  points,  where  the  arches  of  right  ascen- 

in  the  case  here  represented,  is  greater  than  its  sion  terminate,  as  follows :— The  triangles  SPG, 

meui  kmgitnde.    The  difference,  or  the  equation  s  O  G,  have  a  constant  side  S  G,  and  a  constant 

of  Umgitade,  arising  from  the  nutation  of  the  angle  G.     Therefore,  by  the  same    Cotesian 

«rih-.a«s.btheangieO£P,or^OMi.  ^~";™'  tan.  SP  :  sin.  S  PG  =  PC:  y  and 

^                      O  £  y,  or  the  second  part  of  the  nutation  in  nght  as- 

tbe  sine  of  the   angle  C  P  O,  which,  by  what  .9*  x  «n.  diff  R.  A.  of  star  and  node 

\as  been  already  observed,  is    equal    to  the  ^®'^'*°°>  —               ^.o^^n  declin.  star. 

loQgitade  of  the  node :  Theorem  O  M  is  equal  The  nuUtion  also  affects  the  declination  of  the 

tor  X  longitude  node,  and  ~  is  equal  to  f^ars:  ForSP,themeancodeclinaUon  ischang«l 

^                             U  E          ^  into  a  O. — Suppose  a  circle  descnbed  round  S, 

d' X  sin.  loD]^.  node     «-.          ^.            ....  with  the  distance  SO  cutting  S  Pin/;  then  it  is  evi- 

im.  obliq.  eclip.    '    ^"  equation  is  additive  dent  that  the  equation  of  declin.  is  P/=  P  O  x  cos. 

to  the  mean  longitude  of  the  star  when  O  is  in  <^P/=  ^  X  sign  R.  A.  of  star— lonsg.  of  node. 

the  semicircle  C  B  A,  or  while  the  ascending  These  are  the  calculations  constantly  used  in 

node  is  passing  backwards  from  the  vernal  to  the  our  astronomical  researches,  founded  on  Machin's 

aotomnal  equinox ;  but  it  is  subtractive  from  it  Theory.  When  still  greater  accuracy  is  required, 

while  O  is  in  the  semicircle  A  D  C,  or  while  the  the  elliptical   theory   must  be  substituted,  by 

■ode  is  passing  backwards  from  the  autumnal  to  taking  (as  is  expressed  by  the  dotted  lines)  O  in 

the  vernal  equinox  ;  or,  to  express  it  more  briefly,  that  point  of  the  ellipse  described  on  the  trans- 

the  eqnation  is  subtractive  from  the  mean  longi-  verse  axis  A  C,  where  it  is  cut  by  O  M,  drawn 

tode  of  the  star  while  the  ascending  node  is  in  according  to  Machin's  theory.     All  the  change 

the  first  six  signs,  and  additive  to  it  while  the  made  here  is  the  diminution  of  O  M  in  the  ratio 

node  is  in  the  last  six  signs.  of  18  to  13*4,  and  a  corresponding  diminution 

Thb  cquaticm  of  longitude  is  the  same  for  all  of  the  angle  C  P  O.  The  detail  of  it  may  be 
the  stars;  for  their  longitude  is  reckoned  on  the  seen  in  De  la  Lande's  Astronomy,  art.  2874.  The 
cdipcic,  and  therefore  is  affected  only  by  the  calculations  being  in  every  case  tedious,  and 
variatioa  of  the  point  from  which  the  longitude  liable  to  mistakes,  on  account  ofthe  changes  of  the 
is  competed.  The  right  ascension,  being  com-  signs  of  the  different  equations,  the  zealous  pro- 
potcd  OQ  the  equator,  suffers  a  double  change,  moters  of  astronomy  have  calculated  and  pub- 
It  h  computed  from,  or  begins  at,  a  different  lished  tables  of  these  equations. 
point  of  the  eqjiator,  and  it  terminates  at  a  dif-  We  may  now  consider  the  precession  of  the 
frfeot  point ;  becaoae,  the  equator  having  chang-  equinoctial  points,  with  its  equations,  arising 
ed  its  position,  the  circles  of  declination  also  from  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  as  a  physi- 
change  theirs.  When  the  pole  is  at  P  the  right  cal  phenomenon,  and  endeavour  to  account  for 
Mccpsioo  of  S  from  the  solstitial  colure  is  mea-  it  upon  those  mechanical  principles  which  have 
isjed  by  the  angle  S  P  E,  contained  between  so  happily  explained  all  the  other  phenomena  of 
tiiat  colore  and  the  star's  circle  of  declination,  the  celestial  motions.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  quickly 
Bat,  when  the  pole  is  at  O,  the  right  ascension  is  found  it  to  be  a  consequence,  and  the  most 
Mascred  by  the  anfrle  S  O  E,  and  the  difference  beautiful  proof,  of  the  universal  gravitation  of 
•f  S  P  E  and  S  O  £  is  the  equation  of  right  as-*  matter.     There  is  no  part  of  his  immortal  work 
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where  his  is^acity  and  fertility  of  resource  shine 
more  conspicuously  than  in  this  investii^ation. 
His  investigation,  however,  was  only  a  shrewd 
guess,  founded  on  assumptions,  of  which  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  demonstrate 
either  the  truth  or  &lsity,  and  which  required  the 
genius  of  a  Newton  to  select  in  such  a  compli- 
cation of  abstruse  circumstances.  The  subject 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  first  mathema- 
ticians of  Europe  since  his  time ;  and  is  still 
considered  as  the  most  curious  and  difficult  of 
mechanical  problems.  The  most  elaborate  and 
accurate  dissertations  on  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  are  those  of  Sylvabella  and  Walmesly, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  published 
about  1754;  that  of  Thomas  Simpson,  in  his 
Miscellaneous  Tracts;  that  of  Frisius,  in  the 
Mem.  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  afterwards 
in  his  Cosroographia  ;  that  of  £uler  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Berlin ;  that  of  D'Alembert  in  a  sepa^ 
rate  dissertation ;  and  that  of  de  la  Grange  on 
the  Libration  of  the  Moon,  which  obtained  the 
prize  in  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1769.  The 
dissertation  of  Frisius  is  thought  the  most  per- 
spicuous of  them  all,  being  conducted  in  the  me- 
tnod  of  geometrical  analysis ;  whereas  most  of 
the  others  proceed  in  the  fluxionary  and  symbolic 
method,  wnich  does  not  give  the  same  perspicu- 
ous conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  results. 

We  shall  here  give  a  short  sketch  of  Newton *s 
investigation.     Let  S  (fig.  2)  be  the  sun,  £  the 


eartn,  and  M  the  moon,  moving  in  the  orbit  N  M 
C  Dfi,  which  cuts  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  in 
the  line  of  the  nodes  fin,  and  has  one-half  raised 
above  it,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  other 
half  being  hid  below  the  ecliptic.  Suppose  this 
orbit  fi)lded  down ;  it  will  coincide  with  the 
ecliptic  in  the  circle  N  m  cdn.  Let  £  X  repre- 
sent the  axis  of  this  orbit,  perpendicular  to  its 
plane,  and  therefore  inclined  to  the  ecliptic. 
Since  the  moon  gravitates  to  the  sun  in  the  di- 
rection M  S,  which  is  all  above  the  ecliptic,  it  is 
plain  that  this  gravitation  has  a  tendency  to 
draw  the  moon  towards  the  ecliptic.  Suppose 
this  force  to  be  such  that  it  would  draw  the 
noon  down  from  M  to  i  in  the  time  that  she 
would  have  moved  from  M  to  f,  in  the  tangent 
to  her  orbit.  By  the  combination  of  these  mo- 
tions the  moon  will  desert  her  orbit,  and  describe 
the  line  M  r,  which  makes  the  diagonal  of  the 


parallelogram ;  and,  if  no  farther  action  of  the 
sun  be  supposed,  she  will  describe  another  orbit 
M^n',  lying  between  the  orbit  M  C  D  »  and  the 
ecliptic,  and  she  will  come  to  the  ecliptic,  and 
pass  through  it  in  a  point  n'  nearer  to  M  than  » 
IS,  which  was  the  former  place  of  her  descending 
node.  By  this  change  of  orbit,  the  line  £  X  wiU 
no  longer  be  perpendicular  to  it ;  but  there  will 
be  another  line  £  x  which  will  now  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  new  orbit.  Also  the  moon,  moving 
from  M  to  r,  does  not  move  as  if  she  had  come 
from  the  ascending  node  N,  but  from  a  point  N 
lying  beyond  it ;  and  the  line  of  the  orbit  in  this 
new  position  is  N'n'.  Also  the  angle  M  N'  m  is 
less  toan  the  angle  M  N  m.  Thus  the  nodes  shift 
their  places  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  her 
motion,  or  move  to  the  west;  the  axis  of  the 
orbit  changes  its  position,  and  the  orbit  itself 
changes  its  inclination  to  the  ecliptic.  These 
momentai^  changes  are  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  orbit,  according  to  the  position  of  the  line 
of  the  nodes.  Sometimes  the  inclination  of  the 
orbit  is  increased,  and  sometimes  the  nodes  move 
to  the  east  But,  in  general,  the  inclination  in- 
creases from  the  time  that  Uie  nodes  are  in  the 
line  of  syzigee,  till  they  get  into  quadrature,  after 
which  it  diminishes  till  the  nodes  are  again  in 
syzigee.  Tlie  nodes  advance  only  while  they 
are  in  the  octants  after  the  quadrature,  and 
while  the  moon  passes  from  the  quadrature  to 
the  node,  and  they  recede  in  all  other  situations. 
Therefore  the  recess  exceeds  the  advance  in 
every  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth, 
and,  on  the  whole,  they  recede. 

What  has  been  said  of  one  moon  would  be 
true  of  each  of  a  continued  ring  of  moons  sur- 
rounding the  earth,  and  they  would  thus  con:- 
pose  a  fiexible  ring,  which  would  never  be  flat, 
but  waved,  according  to  the  difference  (both  in 
kind  and  degree),  of  the  disturbing  forces  acting 
on  its  different  parts.  But  suppose  these  moons 
to  cohere,  and  to  form  a  rigid  and  flat  ring,  no- 
thing would  remain  in  this  ring  but  the  excess 
of  the  contrary  tendencies  of  its  different  parts. 
Its  axis  would  be  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  and 
its  position  in  any  moment  will  be  the  mean  pcK 
sition  of  all  the  axes  of  the  orbits  of  each  part  of 
the  flexible  ring.  Suppose  this  ring  to  contract 
in  dimensions, the  disturbing  fi>rces  will  diminish 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  in  this  proportion 
will  all  their  effects  diminish.  Suppose  its  m«»- 
tion  of  revolution  to  accelerate,  or  the  time  of  a 
revolution  to  diminish ;  the  linear  effects  of  tbe 
disturbing  forces  being  as  the  square  of  the 
times  of  their  action,  and  their  angular  effects  as 
the  tiroes,  those  errors  must  diminish  also  oo 
this  account ;  and  we  can  compute  what  thc»>e 
errors  will  be  for  any  diameter  of  the  ring,  and 
for  any  period  of  its  revolution.  We  can  tell, 
therefore,  what  would  be  the  motion  of  the 
nodes,  the  change  of  inclination,  and  deviation 
of  the  axis,  of  a  ring  which  would  touch  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  earth,  and  revolve  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  nay,  we  can  tell  what  these  motions 
would  be,  should  this  ring  adhere  to  the  earth. 
They  must  be  much  less  than  if  the  ring  men 
detached.  For  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  ring 
must  drag  along  with  it  the  whole  globe  of  the 
«^rth.  The  quantity  of  motion  which  the  dis- 
turbing forces  would  have  oroduced  in  the  ring 
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ftlmc,  irill  now,  says  Newtoo,  be  produced  in  principle,  that  the  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the 

the  wMt  mass ;  and  therefore  the  velocity  must  rigid  ring  is  equal  to  the  mean  motion  of  the 

W  IS  much  less  as  the  quantity  of  matter  is  nodes  of  the  moon,  has  been  most  critically  dis- 

gnsiei :  but  still  all  this  can  be  computed.  cussed  by  the  first  mathematicians,  as  a  thing 

Vat  there  is  such  a  ring  on  the  earth  is  cer-  which  could  neither  be  proved   nor  refuted. 

tsm ;  fioT  the  earth  is  not  a  sphere,  but  an  ellip-  Frisius  has  at  last  shown  it  to  be  a  mistake,  and 

tBil  spheroid.    Sir   Isaac  Newton,  therefore,  that  the  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the  ring  is  double 

mic  a  computation  of  the  effects  of  the  disturb-  the  mean  motion  of  the  nodes  of  a  single  moon ; 

mg  fefce,  and  has  exhibited  a  most  beautiful  ex-  and  that  Newton's  own  principles  should  have 

ample  of  mathematical  investigation.    He  first  produced  a  precession  ot  eighteen  seconds  and  ^ 

asserts  that  the  earth  must  be  an  elliptical  sphe-  a  quarter  annually ;  which  removes  the  difficulty 

roid,  whose  polar  axis  is  to  its  equatonal  diameter  formerhr  mentioned. 

as  229  to  230.    Then  he  demonstrates  that  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  third  assumption,  that  the 

the  sine  of  the  inclination  of  the  equator  be  called  quantity  of  motion  of  the  ring  must  be  shared 

r,  and  if  ^  be  the  number  of  days  (sidereal)  in  a  with  the  included  sphere,  was  acquiesced  in  by 

jeafy  tbe  annual  motion  of  a  detached  ring  will  all  his  commentators,  till  D'Alembert  and  Euler, 

2   y    — ^  in  1749,  showed  that  it  was  not  the  quantity  of 

le  3450"  X  — ^^- ^«    He  then  shows  that  motion  round  an  axis  of  rotation  which  remained 

^  ^  the  same,  but  the  quantity  of  momentum  or  ro~ 

the  eflect  of  the  disturbing  force  on  this  ring  is  tatoiy  effort.     The  quantity  of  motion  is  the 

IP  its  effect  on  the  matter  of  the  same  ring,  dis-  product  of  every  particle  by  its  velocity ;  that  is, 

tribated  in  the  form  of  an  elliptical  stratum  (but  by  its  distance  from  the  axis ;  while  its  momen- 

stiU  detached)  as  5  to  2 ;  therefore  the  motion  tum,  or  power  of  producing  rotation,  is  as  the 

2    rriZ — 9  square  of  that  distance,  and  is  to  be  had  by 

«f  the  nodes  will  be  360^  X  -^ —,  or  IG*  'talcing  the  sum  of  each  particle  multiplied  by  the 

^^  '  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis.    Since  the 

1^  24*  annoally.     He  then  proceeds  to  show  earth  differs  so  little  from  a  perfect  sphere,  this 

dnt  the  cfuantity  of  motion  in  the  sphere  is  to  makes  no  sensible  difference  in  the  result.     It 

diat  in  tbe  equatorial  ring  revolving  in  the  same  will  increase  Newton*s  precession  about  three- 

lioe,  as  the  matter  in  the  sphere  to  the  matter  fourths  of  a  second. 

in  tbe  ring,  and  as  three  times  the  square  of  a  The  source  of  Newton's  mistake  in  the  solution 

quadrantsU  arch  to  two  squares  of  a  diameter,  of  this  intricate  problem  was  first  detected  by 

jomtly  :  then  he  shows  that  the  quantity  of  mat-  Mr.  Landen,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Memoirs, 

ter  in  the  terrestrial  sphere  is  to  that  in  the  pro-  That   superior  mathematician  discovered  that 

toberant  matter  of  the    spheroid  as  52900  to  when  a  ngid  annulus  revolves  with  two  motions, 

461  (supposing  alt  homogeneous).    From  these  one  in  its  own  plane,  and  the  other  round  one 

premises  it  follows  that  the  motion  of  16'  16"  of  its  diameters,  half  the  motive  force  acting 

34*  most  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  10717  to  upon  the  ring  is  counteracted  by  the  centrifugal 

100,  which  reduces  it  to  9'  07^  annually.    And  force  arising  from  the  compound  motion,  and 

this,  be  says,  is  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  half  only  is  efficacious  or  accelerating  the  plane 

occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  sun ;  and  the  of  the  annulus  round  its  diameter.    Mr.  Landeii 

ivst  of  tbe  MH',  which  is  the  observed  preces-  did  not  expressly  demonstrate  this ;  but  it  has 

«ion,  »  owing  to  the  action  of  the  moon  nearly  been  done  very  completely  by  Dr.  Brinkley,  in 

tve  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun.    This  ap-  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Irish 

peoied  a  great  difficulty  ;  for  the  phenomena  of  Academy.  We  cannot  here  pursue  this  subject ; 

ihe  tides  show  that  it  cannot  much  exceed  twice  but  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Milner*s  p;ii>er 

^  sun^s  fefce.  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  to  Dr.  Abram 

Tbe  ingBDnityofthis  process  is  justly  celebrated  Robertson*s  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 

hf  Daniel  Bemouilli,  who  (in  his  Dissertation  actions  for  1807;  to  the  Dissertation  of  Frisius 

oatbeTides,  which  shared  the  prize  of  the  French  already  specified;  and  to  the  popular  view  of 

Academy  with  MTaurin  and  Euler)  says  that  this  problem  by  M.  Laplace  in  his  Exposition, 

HewtOD  saw  through  a  veil  what  otheni  could  book  iv.  ch.  13. 

hanlly  discover  with  a  microscope  in  the  light  of  To  find  the  precetsion  in  righi  aicemion  and 

tbe  mefidian   snn.     His  determination  of  the  declination. — Put  d  =  the  declination  of  a  star, 

ferm  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  and  a  :=  its  right  ascension ;  then  their  annual 

ftMindation  of  tbe  whole  process,  is  not  offered  as  variations  of  precessions  will  be  nearly  as  follow, 

wy  thing  better  than  a  probable  guess,  in  re  dif-  Fix.  20"  *084  x  cos.  a  :=  the  annual  precession 

bciUim^ ;  and  it  has  been  since  demonstrated  in  declinat,  and  46^  '0619  +  20*  *084  x  sin.  a 

with  geometrical  rigor  by  M'Laurin.     His  next  x  tang,  d  z=.  that  of  right  ascension. 


PRECL£y  Dredns,    early,    the   twenty-first        The  main  body  of  the  sea  being  one,  yet  withia 
order  In  lionvos's  fratrroents  of  a  natural  me-    divers  prMnncfs,  hath  divers  names ;  so  the  catholick 

%#  *.        .^  1  a     •      •       ••%  M     a*     •ia»«  a^  j*i" 


*od :  consistinK  of  primiose,  an  early  flowering    ehnrch  is  in  Hke  lort  divided  into  a  number  of  dii- 
fhDt,  aid  a  few  geneia  which  agree  with  it  in    *^^'«?«|i«-  ,_  ..  .   ,.       ...   ""^r , 

b^and  atniclure.    See  Boiaht.  .  ^h"  "the  »•»»«  of  God',  d^ing  widi  tho*  that 

have  lived  withm  the  preanett  of  the  church  ;  they 
PRE'CINCT,  ».  f.     Lat.  prteanctui.    Out-    »hall  be  condemned  for  the  very  want  of  true  faith 
«ard  limit ;  boundary.  and  repentance.  Perkins. 
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PRE 


all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his 
way 
hi  off  heaven,  in  the  precincti  of  light, 
Dixectlj  towards  the  new  created  world.       MUtan. 

To  find  oor  hearthstone  turned  into  a  tomb. 
And  round  its  once  warm  preeineti  palely  lying 
The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  is  a  deep  grief, 
Beyond  a  single  gentleman's  belief.  Bjfron. 

PRE'CIOUSjrtrf;.     -J     Yr.preeieux;   Laliu 

Pre'ciocsly,  iirfu.      ypretiona.       Valuable; 

Pbe'ciousness,  n. «.  j  of  great  worth ;  costly ; 
often  used  in  irony :  the  adverb  and  noun-sub- 
Maotive  follow  the  senses  of  the  adjective. 

A  womman  that  hadde  a  boxe  of  alabastre  of  pre- 
rious  oynement  cam  to  him  and  schedde  out  on  the 
heed  of  him  restynge.  Wiclif.  Matt.  26. 

The  lips  of  knowledge  are  a  pivctous  jewel. 

Prov.  zx.  15. 

Many  things  which  are  most  prretoiK,  are  neglected 
only  because  the  value  of  them  lieth  hid.     Hooker, 

I  never  saw 
Such  frreeimu  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  luck.  Shakspeare.  Cymbeline, 

Its  preciotunett  equalled  the  price  of  pearls. 

WiUtini. 
•    Let  none  admire 

That  riches  grow  in  hell ;  that  soil  may  best 

Deserve  the  precious  bane.  •  Milton, 

The  index  or  forefinger  wax  too  naked  whereto  to 
commit  their  predotitiett  and  hath  the  tuition  of  the 
thumb  scarce  unto  the  second  ioint.  Browne. 

Barbarians  seem  to  exceed  them  in  the  curiosity  of 
their  application  of  these  preeiotitiee.  More. 

Fortune,  conscious  of  your  destiny, 
£v'n  then  took  care  to  lay  you  softly  by  ; 
And  wrapp'dyour  fate  among  her  precioiu  things, 
Kept  fresn  to  be  unfolded  with  your  king's. 

Dryden. 

More  of  the  same  kind,  concerning  these  preeiout 
saints  amongst  the  Turks,  may  be  seen  in  Pietro 
della  Valle.  Locke. 

These  virtues  are  the  hidden  beauties  of  a  soul 
which  make  it  lovdy  and  preeioui  in  his  sight,  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  concealed.  Addiaon*$  Spectator. 

PRE'CIPICE,  n.  s.  Fr.  precipice ;  Lat.  pra- 
cipitium.    A  headlong  or  perpendicular  steep. 

I  ere  long  that  precipice  must  tread, 
Whence  none  return  that  leads  unto  the  dead. 

Sandva. 
You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger. 
And  woo  your  own  destruction.  Shakspeare. 

Where  the  water  dasheth  more  against  the  bottom, 
there  it  moveth  more  swiftly  and  more  in  prwipioe ; 
for  in  the  breaking  of  the  waves  there  is  ever  a  pre- 
ctpictf.  Bacon, 

No  stupendous  preeipiee  denies 
Access,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes. 

Denham. 
Swift  down  the  precipice  of  time  it  goes, 
And  sinks  in  minutes,  which  in  ages  rose. 

Urjfden. 
Drink  as  much  as  you  can  get ;  because  a  good 
coachman  never  drives  so  well  as  when  he  is  drunk ; 
■od  then  shew  your  skill,  by  driving  to  an  inch  by  a 
precipice.  Swift. 

Latin 
precipi' 
tans. 
Haste; 
'rash 
halite; 
hurry: 
precipi- 


PRECIP'ITANCE,  or 
Precip'itancy,  fl.  s. 

P«EC1P'ITANT,  adj. 

Prrcip'itamtly,  adv. 
pAEcip'rrATF,  v,a.f  v.  n.ftujj.  h  n.  i. 

P«ECIP*ITATELY,  odv. 

Precipita'tion,  n.  i. 

PmECIp'lTOUS. 


tant  is,  falling  or  rushing  headlong ;  hasty ;  Liu- 
ried :  the  adverb  corresponding :  precipitate^  to 
urge  or  throw  headlong ;  urge  on  with  videiioe ; 
hasten ;  hurry  blindly ;  throw  to  the  bottom  by 
a  chemical  process:  as  a  verb  neater,  to  iail 
headlong ;  fall  to  the  bottom :  precipitate  as  an 
adjective  is  synonymous  with  precipitant :  as  a 
noun  substantive,  it  is  a  medical  term  for  the 
red  oxide  of  mercury :  precipitately  and  precipi- 
tation correspond  with  the  adjective :  precipitous 
is,  steep ;  headlong ;  hasty ;  rash. 

Hadst  thou  been  aught  bat  gou*me(  fieathers. 

So  many  fathom  down  precipitatutg, 

Thou'dst  shiver  like  an  egg. 

Shakspeare.  King  Lear. 
Let  them  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

That  the  precipitaiion  might  down-stretch 

Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 

Be  this  to  them.    •  id.  CaricUmue. 

Barcephas  saith,  it  vras  necessary  this  paradise 
should  tw  set  at  such  a  height,  becanse  the  four 
rivers,  had  they  not  fallen  so  precipitate,  could  not 
have  had  sufficient  force  to  thrust  themselves  under 
the  great  ocean.  Raieigh. 

She  had  a  king  to  her  son-in-law,  yet  was,  upon 
dark  and  unknown  reasons,  precipitated  and  banisned 
the  world  into  a  nunnery.  Baeom. 

As  for  having  them  obnoxious  to  ruin,  if  they  be 
of  fearful  natures,  it  may  do  well ;  but,  if  they  be 
dariug,  it  may  precipitate  their  des^[ns,  and  prove 
dangerous.  id. 

By  strong  water  every  metal  will  preeipitaie.  Id. 

Separation  is  wrought  by  precipitaiion  or  sublima- 
tion ;  that  is,  a  calling  of  the  parts  up  or  down, 
which  is  a  kind  of  attraction.  id. 

The  commotions  in  Ireland  were  so  sodden  and 
so  violent,  that  it  was  hard  to  diAem  the  rise,  or 
apply  a  remedy  to  that  preapUani  rebellion. 

King  Charlee^ 

Monarchy,  together  with  me,  could  not  but  be 
dashed  in  pieces  by  such  a  prwipitoia  iall  as  they 
intended.  Id. 

Short  intermittent  and  swift  recurrent  pains  do 
precipitate  patients  into  consumptions.         Horvry. 

They  were  wont,  upon  a  superstition,  to  preeipi- 
tate  a  man  from  some  high  cliff  into  the  sea,  tying 
about  him  with  strings  many  great  fowls.  WOkins. 

Dear  Eiythrsea,  let  not  such  blind  fury 
Precipitate  your  thoughts,  nor  set  them  working. 
Till  time  shall  lend  mem  better  means 
Than  lost  complaints.  i)enkam*t  &pfty. 

The  archbishop,  too  preeipUaU  in  pressing  the  re- 
ception of  that  wluch  he  thought  a  reformation,  paitf 
dearly  for  it.  Clmeendom. 

Thither  they  haste  with  glad  preeipitmnee. 

MiUom. 
Without  longer  pause. 

Downright  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 

His  flight  precipUani.  id.  Paradiae  Za$t. 

As  the  chymist,  by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost 
the  philosophical  elizu',  so  predpitaney  of  our  under- 
standing is  an  occasion  of  error.  GlanaiUe, 

Though  the  attempts  of  some  have  been  predpiteus, 
and  their  enquiries  so  audacious  as  to  have  lost 
themselves  in  attempts  above  humanity,  yet  hava 
the  enquiries  of  most  defected  by  the  way. 

Browne'e  Vulgar  Bneun» 

The  goddess  guides  her  son,  and  turns  him  from 
the  light. 
Herself  involved  in  clouds,  prwe^ilaici  her  flight. 

Ihyden* 
Thus  framed  for  ill,  he  loosed  our  triple  hold. 

Advice  unsafe,  precipHout,  and  bold.  Id. 

I  low  precious  the  time  u,  how  pteeipilout  the  oc* 
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kov  muiy  things  to  be  done  in  their  jutt  from  oblivion  and  corraption  grew  in  nte,  not  with  ^^ 

after  once  a  ground  is  in  order.      Mvtlyn,  out  preeue  direction  from  God  himself.        Hooktr, 
Ihe  birds  heedless  while  they  strain  Doth  it  follow  that  all  things  in  the  church,  from  ' 

nv  iBBefal  throats,  the  towering  heavy  lead  the  greatest  to  the  least,  are  unholy,  which  the  Lord,; 


Ootdkea  their  speed ;  thej  leave  their  little  lives  hath  not  himself  pncmiy  instituted  1  Id.  \ 

iief«  the  clouds,  jrwpitant  to  earth.         Philipi,  YouUl  not  bear  a  letter  for  me ;  you  stand  upon. 

Gold  endures  a  vehement  fire  long  without  any  your  honour ;  why,  thou  unconfinsibfe  basenen,  it  is 

than^  and»  after  it  has  been  divided  by  corrosive  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  the  term  of  mine  honour 

liqMKS  into  invisible  parts,  yet  may  presently  be  pre-  jfreciae.  Shaktpeare. 

difitaiui,  so  as  to  appear  again  in  its  own  form.  He  knows, 

Grew*s  Cotmologia.  He  cannot  so  prwitelif  weed  this  land 

WKen  tbe  full  stores  their  ancient  bounds  disdain.  As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion, 

Freapiiate  tbe  furious  torrent  flows ;  His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  bis  friends.     Id. 

In  vain  would  speed  avoid,  or  strength  oppose.  Though  love  use  reason  for  his  preeuian,  he  admits 

Prior.  him  not  for  his  counsellor.  Id. 

That  could  never  happen  from  any  other  cause        The  state  hath  given  yon  licence  to  stay  on  land 

than  tbe  bnny,  prteipitation,  and  rapid  motion  of  the  six  weeks,  and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your  occa- 

waicr»  retunung  at  the  end  of  the  deluge  towards  sions  ask  farther  time ;  for  the  law  in  this  point  is  not 

the  sea.  Woodtoard,  precite.  Bacon. 

Mr.  Gay  died  of  a  mortification  of  the  bowels ;  it        I  will  distinguish  the  cases ;  though  give  me  leave, 

was  the  most  pnapitau  case  I  ever  knew,  having  in  the  handling  of  them,  not  to  sever  them  with  too 

cat  him  off  in  three  days.  Arhuthnot,  much  prectatnut.  Id, 

As  the  eacai  separated.   I  rubbed  the  super-        These  men,  for  all  the  world,  like  our  prtcmaiu 
with  the  vitnoi  stone,  or  sprinkled  it  be, 


viifa  prtexpitau.  WiMeman,       Who  for  some  cross  or  saint  they  in  the  window  see 

Shookl  be  return,  that  troop  so  blithe  and  bold.         Will  pluck  down  all  the  church.  Dmyton. 


in  fear,  would  win?  their 'flight,  Where  more  of  the^e  orders  than  one  shall  be  set 

Aed  cane  their  cumbrous  priae*s  unwieldy  weight,  in  several  stories,  there  must  be  an  exquisite  care  to 

Popi,  place  the  columns  precitdy  one  over  another. 

Hot  eo  bold  Amall ;  with  a  weight  of  skull  Wottani  A  rchiteetun. 

Farioos  be  sinks,  precipitately  dull.  In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  and  preeiu 

Id.  Duneittd.  natural  limits  described,  but  a  latitude  is  indulged. 

Hurried  on  by  the  preeipUancy  of  youth,  I  took  Taplor. 

\hm  oppoctnntty  to  send  a  letter  to  the  secretary.  Let  us  descend  from  this  top 

Swift.  Of  speculation  ;  for  the  hour  precite 

A  raahnes»  and  preetpitance  of  judgment,  and  has-  Exacts  our  parting.    Button's  Paraaue  Lati. 

tioesB  to  believe  something  on  one  side  or  the  other,  The  rule,  to  find  the  age  of  the  moon,  cannol  shew 

plunges  us  into  many  errors.             Watti't  Logick.  precisely  an  exact  account  of  the  moon,  because  of 

We  are  complicated  machines ;  and  though  we  the  inequality  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  of  the 

have  one  main  spring,  that  gives  motion  to  the  whole,  moon.                                                         Holder. 


aa  infinity  of  little  wheels,  which,  in  their        He  that  thinks  of  being  in  general,  thinks  never 
tania»  retard,  precipitate,  and  sometimes  stop,  the    of  any  particular  species  of  being :  unless  he  can 


Chseterjeld.  think  of  it  vrith  and  vrithout  precision  at  the  same 

PmzciPiTATioK,  in  chemistry,  the  process  of  **™-      .„        ,  .       .     .   . .     ^,    ,     ,t!^ 

decomposilioii    by  which  any  body  separates       ^J*.®  "^^•^  «»^  ^  ^**»  u-^°*Pj'*!I!  ^  ^ 

wi^wiw^iuyu    uj    wiu*,u  auj    uwj   acpwnu^s  coud's  reigu,  upou  evorv  thing  which  thev  tailed 

ton  odiers  m  a  solution  and  falls  to  Uie  bottom :  ^    J^'cJ^  to  so^great  In  extravagance  that 

*"*»  /  ^^  ^  ■?'?  ?°^  ^  ^'^u^^  ^,^^'^\_*^y  "  it  almost  put  all  ehristianlty  out  of  countoiance. 
an  alkali  be  added,  then  the  alkali  bavmg  a  Addiwn. 

peater  affinity  to  the  acid  than  the  metallic        Measuring  the  diameter  of  the  fifth  daik  circle, 

oxide  bas,  combines  with  it,  and  tbe  oxide  in  I  found  it  the  fiiih  part  of  an  inch  preemiM. 
cooaeqoeiioe  precipitates,  or  appears  in  a  sepa-  Newtcn  t  Ofiticke. 

rate  stale  at  the  bottom.     The  substance  tnus        The  reasonings  must  be  predte,  though  the  prac- 

sinkjBg  a  called  the  precipitate,  and  that,  by  the  tice  may  admit  of  great  latitude.  ArlnUhtot. 

addition  of  vrfaidi  this  effect  isproduced  is  called        I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  more  m  detail, 

the  precipitant.    Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  that  without  sacrificing  perspwuity  to  ornament,  without 

whoever  one  metal  nrecipitates  another  from  its  wandenng  from  the  precuum  or  breakmg  tbe^^in 

-^  solution,  the  body  that  fidls  down  U  usually  °  ^^^  ^jfl««„«,  i«*«^n  «  en^nonnd Tnd 


^ZZrT:        T^^  A                     J  .k  r/u^  The  pre^  diflerence  between  a  compound 

free  both  from  acid  and  oxygen;  and  that  the  collective  idea  is  this,  that  a  compound  idea  unites 

whole  of  the  oxygen  and  the  acid,  is  transferred  ^^i'       of  a  diflerent  «nd,  but  a  collective,  things  of 

from  one  metal  to  the  other.  the  same  kind.                                             Watts. 

PRECISE',  ot^.    \      Fr.  preeit ;   Lat.  pra-  A  profane  person  calls  a  man  of  piety  a  precisian 

Paicisc'LT,  adv.    I  citus.      Exact ;     strict ;  ^^' 

Pan:iSE'!iS8S,ii.f.Vnice;  having  definite  li-  Precinm  abstraction  U  when  we  consider  those 

PaEci'siAir,            I  mits ;  formal :  precisely  tl»ng»  "P*'^  Z^'"^  u'^^^V  "^"^  *5***  *^;  k 

PaECf'siON,            \and   precisencss     corre-  when  we  consider  mode,  without  considering  its  sub- 

.  Pkeci'sivb,  adj,     J  ..ouUi^  this,  and  pre-  ^'^^^^.ristfw^^^^^    a  t'erm  which  men  have  got 

cmm  usynonTmous  with  the  latter :  a  precisian  ^o  signify  not  one  in  ten  knows  what 

M  one  who  limits  or  restrains  with  exactness  or  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^Wi  no  more  predwm  passes, 

i%or :  precbive,  exactly  limited.  X6  point  out  herds  of  men  than  heads  of  asses ' 

In  bis  track  my  wary  feet  have  slept,  In  conmion  use  no  more  it  means,  we  find, 

His  andedined  ways  precise* n  kept.       Sandys.  Than  many  fools  in  same  opinions  joined.  ^ 

more  durable  to  preserve  the  laws  of  God  ChtrrhiO. 
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PRECLUDE',  v.  a.  Ui.  pr^bido.  To  shut 
oat  or  hinder  by  anticipation. 

Thiimiich  will  obviate  and  prtelude  the  objec- 
tions of  oar  adversaries,  that  we  do  not  determine 
the  final  cause  of  the  systematical  parts  of  the  world, 
merely  as  they  have  respect  to  the  exigencies  or  con- 
veniences of  life.  BeniUy. 

If  you  once  allow  them  such  an  acceptation  of 
chance,  you  have  precluded  yourself  from  any  more 
reasoning  against  them.  Id. 

I  fear  there  will  be  no  way  left  to  tell  you,  that  I 
entirely  esteem  you  ;  none  but  that  which  no  bills 
can  preelwUf  and  no  lung  can  prevent.  Pope. 

PRECO'CIOUS,  adj.  l      Fr.  precose ;  Latin 
Precoc'ity.  S  pracoiit.  Ripe  before 

the  time :  too  early  ripeness. 

I  may  say  of  the  younglings  of  our  time,  that  pre- 
ncUff  of  understanding  sup{3ieth  age  and  stature. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Some  impute  the  cause  of  his  fall  to  a  precocity  of 
spirit  and  valour  in  him ;  and  that  therefore  some 
infectious  southern  air  did  blast  him.  HotoeL 

Many  precoaomt  trees,  and  such  as  have  their 
spring  m  the  winter,  may  be  found  in  most  parts. 

Browne. 

And  every  body  but  his  mother  deemed 
Uim  almost  man ;  but  she  flew  in  a  rage 

And  bit  her  lips  (for  else  she  might  have  screamed) 
If  any  said  so,  for  to  be  precocumi 
Was  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most  atrocious.  Bjfron. 

PRECONCEIT,  n.  t.  Pra  and  conceit.  An 
opinion  previously  formed. 

A  thing  in  reason  impossible,  which  notwithstand- 
ing through  their  misUshioned  preconeeit  appeared 
unto  them  no  less  certain  than  if  nature  had  written 
it  in  the  very  foreheads  of  all  the  creatures. 

Hooker, 

In  a  dead  plain  the  way  seemeth  the  longer  be- 
cause the  eye  hath  preeonceited  it  shorter  than  the 
truth ;  and  the  frustration  of  that  maketh  it  seem  so. 

Bacon, 

Custom  with  most  men  prevails  more  than  truth ; 
according  to  the  notions  and  preconceptiom  which  it 
hath  formed  in  our  minds,  we  shape  the  discourse  of 
reason  itself.  Haketnll. 

Fondness  of  preconceived  opinions  is  not  like  to 
render  your  reports  suspect,  nor  for  want  of  care, 
defective.  OhnvilU, 

The  reason  why  men  arc  so  weak  in  governing  is, 
because  most  things  fall  out  sccidentally,  and  come 
not  into  any  compliance  with  their  preameeieed 
ends,  but  they  are  forced  to  comply  subsequently. 

Souih. 

PRECONTRACT,  n.  i.  Pra  and  contract' 
As  a  verb,  accented  on  the  last  syllable.  A  con- 
tract previous  to  another. 

He  is  your  husband  on  a  precontract ; 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin. 

Snakspettre, 
Some  are  such  as  a  man  cannot  make  his  wife, 
though  he  himself  be  unmarried,  because  they  are 
already  precontracted  to  some  other ',  or  else  are  in 
too  near  a  degree  of  affinity  or  consanguinity. 

4}flife. 

PRE'CURSE,  n.  i.  •  Lat.  pracwro.  Fore- 
r  inning. 

The  like  precnne  of  fierce  events. 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  tales,  ' 

And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on 
Havt  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated. 

^MksveBrt, 


Jove*s  lightnmn,  the  pitemton 
Of  dreadful  thunder  cUps,  more  momeatary 
Were  not.  id.  Temp&wt. 

This  contagion  might  have  been  presaged  vpoo 
consideration  of  its  preewnortt  via.  a  vi&  winteTp 
and  a  close,  sulphurous  and  fiery  air.  Haroey. 

Thomas  Burnet  played  the  preeunor  to  the  coming 
of  Homer  in  his  Homerides.  Pops. 

PREDA'CEOUS,  adj.  \     Lat.  jfntda,    Lir- 

Pre'dal,  Mng  by  prey;  plun 

Pred'atory.  )  derinff. 

The  king  called  his  parliament,  where  he  ezagge* 
rated  the  malice  and  the  cruel  predatory  war  made  by 
Scotland.  Bacon, 

As  those  are  endowed  with  poison,  because  thej 
are  predaceout :  so  these  need  it  not,  because  their 
food  is  near  at  hand,  and  may  be  obtained  without 
contest  DerAom. 

Sarmat  a,  laid  by  predal  rapine  low. 
Mourned  the  hard  yoke,  and  sought  relief  in  vain. 

Boyee. 

PREDECEA'SED,  adj.  Pra  and  deceased. 
Dead  before. 

Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  begun  upon 
an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable 
trophy  of  predeeeaeed  valour?  Shaktpeaire, 

PREDECES'SOR,  n.  s .  Fr.  prtdeceneur; 
Lat  pra  and  deeedo.  One  that  was  in  any  state 
or  place  before  another ;  an  ancestor. 

In  these  pastoral  pastimes  a  great  many  days 
were  spent  to  follow  their  flying  predeceuon. 

Sidney, 
There  is  cause  why  we  should  be  slow  and  un- 
willing to  change,  without  very  urgent  necessity,  the 
ancient  ordinances,  rites,  and  approved  customs  of 
our  venerable  predeoettore.  Hooker. 

If  I  seem  partialto  my  predeeeuor  in  the  laurel, 
the  friends  of  antiquity  are  not  few.  Drvden, 

The  present  pope,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
secret  history,  and  the  weakness  of  his  predeeeewr, 
seems  resolved  to  brmg  the  project  to  its  perfection. 

Addiion, 
The  more  beauteous  Chloe  sat  to  thee, 
Good  Howard,  emulous  of  Apelles'  art ; 

But  happy  thou  from  Cupid's  arrow  free. 
And  flames  that  pierced  thy  predeoeMsor'e  heart. 

Prior. 

PREDESTINATE^,  v,  a,  &  v.  n.^     Fr.  pre- 

I  destiner; 


).  Latin  prep 
and  desti' 


^ 


Predestina'rian,  n.  i. 

Predestina'tion, 

Predes'tinator, 

Predes'ting,  v.  a.  J  no.  To  ap- 

point beforehand :  in  ludicrous  language,  to  hold 
predestination:  predestinarian,  one  virho  holds 
that  doctrine ;  see  below.  Predestinator  is  used 
out  of  all  analogy  by  Cowley  as  synonymous 
with  predestinarian :  to  predestine  is  to  decree 
beforehand. 

Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  son.     lUman*. 

Havine  predeetinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself.        Ephenant  i,  5. 

Some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predeetinnte 
scratcht  face.  Shahpeare. 

Predestinatitm  we  can  difierence  no  otherwise  from 
providence  and  prescience,  than  this,  Uiat  prescience 
only  foreseeth,  providence  foreseeth  and  careth  for, 
and  hath  respect  to  all  creatures,  and  predestination 
is  only  of  men  ;  and  yet  not  of  all  to  men  belong- 
ing, but  of  their  salvation  properly  in  the  common 
use  of  divines ;  or  perdition,  as  some  have  used  ii. 

Raleiyh's  History  of  th§  World 


PREDESTINATION.  41 

Wkjdoo  thepmlMtiiMrBaA  so  adveatuoasly  climb  opposed  by  tbe  celebrated  St.  Augustine,  bifihop 

*?'*.^?^'  ^  ranMck  tbe  celestUl  archives,  read  of  Uipno,  wbo  first  asserted  the  leading  teneU 

God's  hMkfea  decrees,  when  with  less  labour  he  may  of  the  Predestinarians.    The  dispute  was  carried 

leesn  an  authenuck  transcnpt  withmhimsein  ^n  with  great  zeal.    Zosimus,  bishop  of  Rome, 

Me.  mine  exmnple  let  die  StoiSTJl/        '''  *^«!i?^^  ,"^^"1?"  ^^-^^  ^^  ^^"*'  ^"'  ^l 

Let  all  pndeu'uuuart  me  produce,  Ephesus  approved  of  St.  Augustine  s  doctrine, 
Who  str^gle  with  eternal  fate  in  vain.  Cowlra.  ^^  condemned  that  of  bis  opponents.  These 
Nor  can  they  justly  accuse  opinions  soon  after  assumed  various  modifications. 
Their  maker,  or  4eir  nuking,  or  their  fate ;  ^  ^7  ^^^  predestinarians  carried  Augus- 
ts if  ^rvdcrtMotiM  overruled  tine*s  doctrine  farther  than  be  had  done,  and* 
llieir  will,  disposed  by  absolute  decree,  ^^  ^^^  ^od  had  decreed  tbe  sins  as  well  as 
Or  high  fore-knowledge.  punishment  of  the  wicked.    Another  party  mo- 

MUUm's  PandiM  Loti,  derated   Pelagius's  doctrine,  and   were   called 

His  ruff  crest  he  rears,  Semi-Pelagians.     (See  that  article.)     But  the 

And  pricks  up  his  jtredeMtinating  ears.  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine,  who  wrote  several 

-,         . .        ,      .  ,  •      ^^d«.  treatises  on  the  subject,  became  general.    He 

\e  careful  angels,  whom  eternal  fate  ^as  the  oracle  of  the  school-men.    They  only 

fWaiw  on  ettrth  and  human  acU  to  wait  disputed  about  the  true  sense  of  his  writings. 

A  J?£rJ!!i!!!r^  ^"^  ^  "^^^JT,  ^''  The  whole  of  the  earliest  reformers  maintained 

And  bid  OTedcftawd  empires  rise  and  fall.  Prwr,  .*  ^uM^i  u»  ««;  «ut.«>^  .<i.w«u«^  «  u«utY.aiucu 

'^                   '^  these  opmions  of  Augustine.      Under  Luther 
Paedesti NATION   is,  accordiug  to  the  Cal-  they  only  assumed  a  more  regular  and  systema- 
vioistic  writers,  tbe  decree  of  G<xl,  whereby  he  tic  form  than  they  had  before  exhibited.    But,  as 
hath  from  all  eternity  unchangeably  appointed  the  Lutherans  afterwards  abandoned  them,  they 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass ;  and  hath  more  espe-  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  Calvinistic  doc- 
dally  fore-ordained  certain  individuals  of  the  trines,  from  John  Calvin  of  Geneva.    The  op- 
homan  laoe  to  everlasting  happiness,  and  hath  pooents  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  among 
passed  by  the  rest,  or  fore-ordained  them  to  ever-  the  Protestants  usually  receive  the  appellation  of 
itsting  misery.    The  former  of  these  are  called  Arminians  or  Remonstrants.    They  derive  the 
the  elect,  ^d  the  latter  tbe  reprobate.    This  first  of  these  appellations  from  James  Arminius, 
doctrine  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  per-  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  and  the  second 
piexing  odatroversies  that  have  occurred  among  nom  the  Arminians  who  remonstrated  against 
nankind.     But  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Christian  the  synod  of  Dort.    (See  Arminius.)    A  coun- 
&Ah.    It  has  always  been  in  some  degree  a  po-  ter  remonstrance  was  presented,  containing  the 
pular  opinion,  and  has  been  believed  by  many  opinions  of  tl^e  Calvinists,  which  was  approved 
^pcculatiTe  men.    The  ancient  Stoics,  Zeno  and  of  by  the  synod.    The  substance  of  it  was  after- 
uuysippiis,  whom  the  Jewish  Euenes  seem  to  wards  adopted  in  nearly  the  same  expressions 
bave  followed,  asserted  the  existence  of  a  Deity  into  the  Confession  of  Faith,  compiled  by  the 
^actingwisely.but  necessarily,  contrived  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  in  1643; 
gnoal  aystem  of  the  world ;  from  which,  by  a  which  every  clergyman  of  tbe  church  of  Scot- 
seies  of   causes,  whatever  is  now  done  in  it  land  subscribes  previous  to  his  admission.    It 
vaavoidably  results.    This  series  or  concatena-  runs  thus : — *  God  from  all  eternity  did,  by  the 
tiOQ  of  canaes,  they  held  to  be  necessary  in  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  bis  own  will, 
every  pait;   and  that  God  himself  is  so  much  freely    and    unchangeably    ordain    whatsoever 
tbe  Mrvant  of  necessity,  and  of  his  own  decrees,  comes  to  pass :  yet  so,  as  thereby  neither  is  God 
tkat  he  ooald  not  have  made  the  smallest  object  the  author  of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the 
n  the  worid  otherwise  than  it  now  is,  much  less  will  of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the  liberty  or  con- 
s  he  able  to  alter  any  thing.    Seneca  gives  a  tingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but  ra- 
*uailar  account  of  the  doctrine  of  fate.    See  ther  established.    Although  God  knows  whatso- 
^UIMfTT'.    The  Stoical  fate  differs,  however,  ever  may  or  can  come  to  pass  upon  all  supposed 
trun  the  Christian   predestination    in    several  conditions ;  yet  hath  he  not  decreed  any  thine 
P<Hnts.    Tbey  regard  the  divine  nature  and  will  because  he  foresaw  it  as  Aiture,  or  that  which 
^  ^  ncceesaiy  part  of  a  chain  of  causes ;  whereas  would  come  to  pass  upon  such  conditions.    By 
iH  Chrisliaas  consider  the  Deity  as  the  Lord  the  decree  of  uod,  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
»d  Ruler  of  the  univerae,  omnipotent  and  free,  g^oiy,  some  men  and  angeb  are  predestinated 
appointing  all  things  according  to  his  pleasure,  unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  are  fore-ordained 
»iOs^  dcmbtlnl  of  tbe  immortality  of  the  soul,  to  everlasting  death.     These  angels  and   men, 
t!K  Stoics  could  have  no  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  thus  predestinated  and  fore-ordained,  are  parti- 
^cctioa  and  reprobation ;   nor  did  they  ever  cularly  and  unchangeably  designed ;   and  their 
j^uU  their  own  freedom  of  will,  or  power  of  number  is  so  certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot 
jomg  good  as  well  as  evil,  as  tbe  Christian  pre-  be  either  increased  or  diminished.     Those  of 
^^^■tniariais  have  done.     Mahomet  introduced  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto  life,  God, 
^<ohifl  Koran  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  pre-  before  tbe  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  ao- 
^^Misatioo   in   the  strongest    terms.      In    the  cording  to  his  eternal  and  immutable  purpose, 
^^Mian  Church  the  controversy  concerning  pre-  and  the  secret  council  and  good  pleasure  of  his 
**<«tiwtioa  firrt  made  ito  appearance  about  tbe  be-  will,  hath  chosen,  in  Christ,  unto  everlasting 
Wniiig  of  the  fifth  century,  in  consequence  of  the  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love,  with- 
{•»«tical  mnioos  advanced  by  Pelagius  and  C»-  out  any  foresight  of  faith,  go«i  works,  or  persever- 
''^us.    See  Pelagians.    Inese  were  zealously  ance  in  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thir«g  in  the 
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creature,  as  conditions  or  causes  moTing  him  opinions  of  Jansenius  to  be  condemned.  These 
tiierennto ;  and  all  to  the  praise  of  bis  glorious  disputes  have  never  been  fully  settled,  and  still 
grace.  As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  divide  even  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Some 
glory,  so  hath  he,  by  the  eternal  and  most  free  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  Predestination  have 
purpose  of  his  will,  fbre-ordained  all  the  means  appeared  among  the  Jansenists,  and  particularlv 
thereunto.  Wherefore,  they  who  are  elected,  among  the  gentlemen  of  Poit-Royal.  With  re- 
being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  gard  to  Great  Britain,  the  earliest  English  re- 
are  effectually  called  unto  faith  in  Christ,  by  his  formers  were  in  general  Sublapsarians,  although 
Spirit  working  in  due  season ;  are  justified,  some  of  them  were  Supralapsarians.  But  the 
aaopted,  sanctified,  and  kept,  by  his  power  rigid  Predestinarians  have  been  gradually  declin- 
*  through  fafth  unto  salvation.  Neither  are  any  ing  in  number  in  that  church,  although  they  still 
other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  called,  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  articles.  The  celebrated 
justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the  Scottish  Reformer,  John  Knox,  having  beeo 
elect  only.  The  rest  of  mankind  God  was  educated  at  Geneva,  established  in  his  own 
pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  country  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  its 
of  his  own  will,  whereby  he  extended  or  with-  strictest  form :  and  it  has  probably  been  adhered 
holdeth  mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  to  more  strictly  in  Scotland  than  in  any  rart  of 
his  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  Europe.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  aispute 
by,  and  to  oroain  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  concerning  predestination  has  assumed  a  form 
for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  jus-  considerably  different  from  that  which  it  formerly 
tice.'  possessed.  Instead  of  being  considered  as  a 
There  are  two  kinds  of  modem  Calvinists  or  point  to  be  determined  almost  entirely  by  the 
Predestinarians,  viz.  the  Supralapsarians,  who  Sacred  Scriptures,  it  has,  in  the  hands  of  a  nura- 
maintain  that  God  did  originally  and  expressly  ber  of  able  writers,  in  a  great  measure  resolved 
decree  the  fall  of  Adam,  as  a  foundation  for  the  itself  into  a  question  of  natural  religion,  under 
display  of  his  justice  and  mercy ;  while  those  the  head  of  tne  philosophical  liberty  or  neces- 
who  maintain  that  God  only  permitted  the  fall  sity  of  the  will.  (See  Metaphysics  and  Ne- 
of  Adam  are  called  Sublapsanans ;  their  system  cessity.)  Readers  who  wish  for  farther  infor- 
of  decrees  concerning  election  and  reprobation  mation  on  this  subject  may  consult  the  writings 
being,  as  it  were,  subsequent  to  that  event.  But,  of  lord  Kames,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  Dr. 
as  Dr.  Priestley  justly  remarks,  if  we  admit  the  Priestley,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Necessita- 
divine  prescience,  there  is  not,  in  fiict,  any  dif-  rians  of  his  age.  To  give  even  a  sketch  of  the 
ference  between  the  two  schemes ;  and,  accord-  arguments  on  both  sides  would  far  exceed  our 
Agly^  that  distinction  is  now  seldom  mentioned,  bounds.  Milton,  an  eminent  philosopher  and 
Nor  was  the  church  of  Rome  less  agitated  by  divine,  as  well  as  the  first  of  poets,  when  he 
the  contest  about  predestination  than  the  first  wished  to  exhibit  the  fallen  angels  themselves  as 
Protestants  were.  The  council  of  Trent  was  perplexed  by  questions  above  their  comprehen- 
much  perplexed  how  to  settle  the  matter  without  sion,  set  them  to  dispute  about  predestination: — 
giving  offence  to  the  Dominicans,  who  were  They  reaMDed  high,  of  knowledge,  will,  and  fete, 
much  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  and  Fixed  fate,  fiee-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute  i 
possessed  great  influence  in  the  council.  After  And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  losL 
much  dispute,  Ote  g«at  object  «n.e  to  be,  how  preDETER'MINE,  r.  a.  Fr»  and  deter- 
to  comnve  such  «  decree  as  midit  give  offence  ^  ^  ^  ^^,  ^y  previous  decree, 
to  nobody,  and  decide  notbuiff.  Upon  the  whole,  „:  ...  ^.  l./-  .•  . 
bowewr,  they  seem  to  have  bvokd  the  Semi-  ^  W«  •"  '»  ^^.  ««^  «»»*••  "l!^'^*'^ 

meritorious  to  eternal  life ;  but  it  is  added,  by        f^^^  predetetmSnatum  of  God's  own  will  it  so  far 

v?ay  of  softening,  that  it  is  through  the  goodness  f^m  being  the  determining  of  ours,  that  it  is  dis- 

of  God  that  he  makes  his  own  guts  to  be  merits  tinctly  the  contrary;  for  supposing  God  to  predeter- 

in  us.     Catarin  revived  at  that  council  an  opi-  mine  that  I  shall  act  fi'eely ;  'tis  certain  from  thence, 

nion  of  some  of   the    schoolmen,  that  God  that  my  will  is  free  in  respect  of  God,  and  not  pre- 

chose  a  small  number  of  persons,  such  as  the  dgtermiMd,  Hammand't  FmtdamentaU. 

blessed  virgin,  the  aposUes,  &c.,  whom  he  vras        The  truth  of  the  catholic  doctiine  of  all  ages,  in 

determined  to  save  without  any  foresight  of  their  pointo  of  prmUtermiMUian  and  irresisUbihty,  stands 

good  works ;  and  that  he  also  wills  that  all  the  »«» opposition  to  the  Calf misu.  Hmmmui. 

rest  should  be  saved,  providing  for  them  all        PRE'DIAL,  a<§.    Lat.  prtfrfiiiw.    Consistmg 

necessary  means,  but  they  are  at  liberty  to  use  of  farms. 

them  or  not.    This   is  called  in  England  the        By  the  civil  law.  their  ftt^i  estates  are  liable  to 

Baxterian  scheme.    The  Jesuite  at  first  followed  ^^  paymenu  and  taxes,  as  not  being  appropriated 

the  opinion  of  Augustine;  but  afterwards  for-  f<»  the  service  of  diviae  worship,  but  for  profene 

sook  It.    Molina,  one  of  their  order,  was  the  "»«»•  ,    ^5^'«jr«- 

author  of  what  is  called  the  middle  scheme,  or        PRED'ICABLE,  «.  s.  &  «§.^     lat.  finfdi- 
the  doctrine  of  a  grace  sufficient  for  all  men,  but        Pbewc'ament,  I  cahiU,    A  lo- 

■ubiect  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.    Jan-        Pkeo'icakt,  >  gical  term,  de- 

senius,  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  opposed  the  Jesuits        PaEo'icxTE,  v. «., ».  n.  &  n.  s.  i  noting  one  of 
with  great  vigor,  and  supported  the  doctrine  of        PREnicx'TioN,  n.  s .  J  the  five  thines 

Augujrtine.    (See  Jasseuwts.)    But  the  Jesuits  which  can  be  affirmed  :  such  as  may  be  affirmed : 

had  tufficient  interest  at  Rome  to  procure  the  predicament  is  a  class  or  arrangement  of  betogs 
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hence  class  case  or  condition  of  any 
:  predkanty  one  who  affinns :  to  predicate, 
any  tbmg  of  another :  to  comprise  an 
affirm  in  any  way;  or  that  which 
^xmed  or  denied  of  the  subject :  predication. 


The  ofieoder's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice ; 
In  which  prediaiment  I  say  thou  stand'st 

Shalupeart. 
I  shew  the  line  and  the  jiTwdieameni, 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtile  king.     Id. 
God  then  is  %ht  in  himself ;  so  in  relation  to  us : 
and  this  frtdicmtion  of  light  aenres  to  confirm  our 
eMlonntty  to  God  in  his  behalf.  Bp,  Mali. 

If  thoe  were  nothing  but  bodies  to  be  ranked  by 
in  the  fndUsament  of  place,  then  that  descrip- 
wookl  be  allowed  by  mem  as  sufficient. 

Dighy  tm  Bodies, 
It  were  a  presumption  to  think  that  any  thing  in 
aay  cieaied  natnre  can  bear  any  perfect  resemblance 
of  the  ioconpffehensiTe  perfection  of  the  divine  na- 
nue,  very  beine  itself  not  pr^icating  univocally 
uadung  him  and  any  created  .being.  HaU, 

All  propoutions,  wherein  a  part  of  the  complex 
idea,  which  any  term  stands  for,  is  predieaied  of  that 
lena,  are  only  verbal ;  v.  g.  to  say  that  gold  is  a 
Bwtal.  Loeke, 

htt  us  reason  from  them  as  well  as  we  can  ;  they 
are  only  about  identical  pre^eatioiu  and  influence. 

Id. 
These  they  call  the  five  pndieablet ;  because  every 
thi^  thai  is  affirmed  concerning  any  being,  must  be 
the  genus,  species,  diflference,  some  property,  or  acci- 
dent. Watts. 

The  predieats  is  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of 
^  snbiect.  U.  Logick. 

PREDICT,  V.  a.  \     Fr.  predtrt;  Lat.  prtf- 
Pscnic^Tfov,  S.S.  Wichcf.     To    foretell;   to 
Psedic'tok.         3 foreshow:    prediction    is 
dedaration  or  revelation  of  something  future ; 
prophecy :  predictor  is  a  foreteller. 
These  prerftetiofu 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Ccstr. 

The  prtHeHsm  of  cold  and  long  winters,  hot  and 
diy  swnmers,  aie  good  to  be  known.  Baeom. 

Ham  soon  haSi  thy  prvrfic/wn,  seer  blest ! 
Measored  this  transient  world  the  race  of  time. 
Till  tine  stand  fixed.         MUUnCs  Paradiu  Lost. 
In  Chiist  they  all  meet  with  an  invincible  evi- 
dence, as  if  th^  were  not  predietioiu,  but  after-rela- 
tioDs;  and  the  penmen  of  them  not  prophets  but 
evangelists.  SntiA. 

He  is  always  inveiehing  against  such  unequal  dis- 
tnhntions  ;  nor  do«  he  ever  cease  to  pmltc<  publick 
I,  till  his  private  are  repaired. 

Ginemmini  ef  the  Tongue, 
He,  who  prophesyed  the  best, 
Approves  toe  judgment  to  the  rest ; 
He  d  rather  choose  that  I  should  die. 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie. 

&piy>'f  MiseeUames. 
Whether  he  has  not  been  the  cause  of  this  poor 
i*s  death,  as  well  as  the  predktor,  may  be  dis- 
puted. Swiji. 

PREDIGESTION,  n.  t .  Pra  and  digestion. 
Digestion  too  soon  performed. 

Predigation^  or  hasty  digestion,  fills  the  body 
lull  of  eraditaas  and  seeds  of  diseases. 

Baeon'i  JSstaye, 

PREDISPOSE',  V.  a.  Pr^  and  dispose.  To 
adapt  pfevioasly  to  any  certain  purpose. 


Tunes  and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  affini^ 
with  the  afiucnons ;  so  as  it  is  no  marvel  if  thejr 
alter  the  spirits,  coiuidering  that  tunes  have  a  pr^ 
di^jHttition  to  the  motion  of  the  spirits.  fiacmi. 

Vegetabls  productions  require  heat  of  the  sun,  to 
predispose,  and  excite  the  earth  and  the  seeds. 

Burner. 

Unless  nature  be  predisposed  to  friendship  by  its 
own  propensity,  no  arts  of  obligation  shall  be  able 
to  abate  the  secret  hatred  of  some  persons  towards 
others.  South, 

External  accidents  are  often  the  occasional  cause 
of  the  king*s  evil ;  but  they  suppose  a  predisposition 
of  the  body.  Wis 


PKEDOM'IN ATE,  o.  n.  *>     Fr.  predominer ; 
Predom'inance,  n.  f.        > Lat.  pre  an  ~ 
Predom'inant,  adj.  J  minor.     To    pre- 


prse  and  do- 


vail;  he  ascendant;  be  supreme:  predominance 
is  prevalence ;  superiority ;  ascendancy  :  predo- 
minant, prevalent;  ascendant. 

Miserable  were  the  condition  of  that  church,  the 
weighty  afiairs  whereof  should  be  ordered  b^  those 
deliberations,  wherein  such  an  humour  as  thu  were 
predominant.  Hooker, 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  as  vre  if  were  knaves,  thieves, 
and  treacherous  by  spherical  predominance. 

Foul  subordination  is  predominant. 
And  equity  exiled  your  highness'  land.        Id. 
Those  helps   were  overweighed  by  things  that 
made  against  him,    and  were  predomsnamt  in  the 
king's  mind.  Bacon. 

So  much  did  love  t'  hei  executed  lord 
Prcpimdtfrate  in  this  fair  lady's  heart. 

Dania, 
In  human  bo^es  there  is  an  incessant  warfare 
amount  the  humours  for  prodominaneg,        Howel. 
Whether  the  sun,  pridominaut  in  heaven. 
Rise  on  the  earth ;  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun. 

MiUon. 
An  inflammation  consists  only  of  a  sanguineous 
affluxion,  or  else  is  denominable  from  other  humours, 
according  to  the  predominancy  of  melancholy ,  phlegm, 
or  choler.  Browne, 

The  true  cause  of  the  Pharisees'  disbelief  of 
Christ's  doctrine  was,  the  predominanee  of  their  co- 
vetousness  and  ambition  over  their  will.        South. 

The  gods  formed  women's  soub  out  of  these  prin- 
ciples which  compose  several  kinds  of  animals ;  and 
their  good  or  bad  disposition  arises,  according  as 
such  and  such  principle  predominate  in  their  consti- 
tutions. ^  Addison. 

llie  several  ravs  in  white  light  do  retain  their  co- 
lorific qualities,  by  which  those  of  any  sort,  when- 
ever they  become  more  copious  than  I  he  rest,  do,  by 
their  excess  and  predominance,  cause  their  proper  co- 
lour to  appear.  Nevton. 
The  rays,  reflected  least  obliquely,  may  predomi- 
nate over  the  rest,  so  much  as  to  cause  a  heap  of  such 
particles  to  appear  very  intensely  of  their  colour. 

Id.  Optieks, 
I  could  shew  you  several  pieces,  where  the  beauties 
of  this  ^nd  are  so  predominant,  that  you  could  never 
be  able  to  read  or  understand  them.  Swift. 

Where  judgment  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the 
choice  of  a  l^y  who  has  several  lovers,  fancy  may 
the  more  allowably  predominate,  Clarissa. 

If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other 
cause  vrithdrew  him  from  public  cares,  principles  di- 
rectly contrary  were  sure  to  predominate. 

Burke.  Chstracter  of  Lord  Chatham.^ 
It  is  the  prevalence  or  predomtnastee  of  any  parti- 
cular passion  which  gives  the  torn  or  tincture  to  a 
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r»an's  temper,  by  which  he  is  distinffuiihed,  and  for        Wudom  declares  her  antiquity  and  pmxutemce  ta 

which  he  u  lofed  or  esteemed,  or  shnnned  and  de-  all  the  works  of  this  earth.  Btwrn^t. 

spised  hy  others.  Mh»ii.  Artificial  things  could  not  be  from  eternity,  bc- 
PREEMIN  ENC  E^  n.  s.  I  Tr^preeminatee  ;  cause  they  suppose  man,  by  whose  art  th^  were  made 
Pkeem'iment,  adj.  S  Lat.  pnc  and  tmi-  fxecnffMl  to  tnem ;  the  workman  must  be  before  ti« 
ntnce.  It  has  been  written,  to  avoid  the  junctioQ  work.  /i. 
of  ee,  preheminence.  Excellence ;  superiority  As  Simonides  has  exposed  the  vicious  pirt  of  wo- 
of merit  or  station  :  pre-eminent  is  excellent ;  n>^n  from  the  doctrine  of  preexitttnee ;  some  of  the 
superior.  ancient  philosophers  have  satirised  the  vicious  part 

Hi.  U^  bought  him  capare,  U,  A.  triumph  ,f  J.^'.^^-!  »'«'"'  '""  '  -'^°  "^  5^' 

A  rtesia's  beauty,  such  as.  though  Artesia  be  amongst  P*""**"*™-^'  -lo^wi., 

the  furesty  yet  in  that  company  were  to  have  the        If  this  prtex'utent  eternity  is  not  compatible  with  a 

pnmmnenejf,  Sidneff.  successive  duration,  then  some  being,  though  infi  - 

That  which  standeth  on  record  hath  fnteminenee  nitely  above  our  finite  comprebeusioDs,  must  have 

above  that  which  passeth  from  hand  to  hand,  and  had  an  identical,  invariable  continuance  from  all 

hath  no  pens  but  the  tongues,  no  book  but  the  ears  eternity,  which  being  is  no  other  than  God. 
of  men.                                                           Hooker.  Badley, 

I  do  invest  you  lointly  with  mv  power.  Blind  to  former,  as  to  future  fate, 

Preenumnot,  and  all  the  large  eflects  What  mortal  knows  his  preexistent  state  "* 

That  troop  with  majesty.  Skaktpean,  King  Lear.  Pojf . 

The  English  desireid  no  jrreeminenee,  but  offered         ru.     .       •    .  _       •*_«•!.•  ..t 

equality  both  in  liberty  and  ^vilege,  ind  in  capa-  ^  .Phe-existemce  is  a  pnonty  c"  being,  or  the 

city  of  offices  and  employments.  Hayv^rd.  ^e»"?  ^^  <^ne  thmg  before  another.    Thus  a  catise 

It  is  a  greater  pregUinenee  to  have  life,  than  to  be  **  >"  ^^^^  pre-existent  to  its  effect.  The  Pen- 
without  it ;  to  have  life  and  sense,  than  to  have  life  patetics,  though  they  maintained  the  eternity  of 
only;tohavelife  sense,  and  reason,  than  to  have  only  the  world,  were  likewise  dogmatical  in  their 
life  and  sense.                                           WWuns.  opinion  that  the  universe  was  formed,  actuated, 

Tell  how  came  I  here  1  by  some  great  maker  and  governed,  by  a  sovereign  intelligence.     Mr. 

Tn  goodness  and  in  power  vreeminent.  MUtan.  Hume's  speculations  also,  on  thb  abstruse  and 

Beyond  the  equator,  the  southern  point  of  the  arduous  subject,  had  a  greater  tendency  to  dissi- 

needle  IS  sovereign,  and  the  north  submits  his pr«emi.  j^te  iu  gloom  than  that  philosopher  himself 

"T^'i    J  *    At  f     •  1.       ^^°^*^^'  could  imagine.    The  pre-existence  of  the  human 

I  plead  for  the  pr^Bmn^  of  epu:k  poet^^  ^^^j  ^^  itTcorporeal  vehicle  had  been  from  time 

We  claim  a  proper  interest  above  othenCin  the  immemorial  a  prevailing  opinion  among  the 
pnmiMHt  righu  ofthe  household  of  faith.  Sprat.  ^»atjc  sages,  and  from  them  was  perhaps  trans- 
Am  I  dutioguished  from  you  but  by  toils,  rerred  by  Pythagoras  to  the  philosophy  of  thi; 

Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares  1  Greeks ;  but  his  metempsychosis  is  too  trivial 

Painful  pruminenot !  Addison't  Cato,  either  to  be  seriously  proposed  or  refuted.     Ne- 

PREEMPTION,  n.  i.  Lat.  nr«mp/io.  The  ▼ertheless,  from  the  sentiments  of  Socrates  con- 
right  of  purchasing  before  another.  «?«;«?  .^e  immortality  of  the  soul,  deUvered  in 

Certain  persons,  in  the  reigns  of  king  Edward  ™"  **»^  interview  with  his  friends,  it  is  obvious 

VI.  and  queen  Maiy,  sought  to  make  use  of  this  ^^  th%  tenet  of  pre-existence  was  a  doctrine  of 

prsMiiMion,  but,  crossed  in  the  prosecution,  orde-  the  Platonic  school.     But  their  hypothesis  was 

featea  in  their  expectation,  gave  it  over.       Carew,  totally  unsupported  by  fact,  except  the  solitary 

PREENGAGE',  v.  a,    >     Pra  and  engage.  P^tence  of  Nthagoras,  that  his  soul  had  for- 

Preenoage'mekt,  n.  i.  $  To  engage  by  pre-  merly  animated  the  body  of  Euphorbus;  a  fable 

cedent  ties  or  contracts:  the  noun  substantive  evidently  invented  to  support  his  doctrme  of 

correspondine  transmigration.    Alter  the  Chnstian  religion  bad 

Men  are  apt  to  think  that  those  obediences  they  ^^  considerably  diffused,  and  warmly  com- 

pay  to  God  shall,  like  a  preengagement,  disannul  all  hated  by  its  philosophical  antagonists,  the  same 

after-contracts  made  by  guilt.        JUeaif  of  PUty.  doctrine  was  resumed  and  taught  at  Alexandria, 

The  opinions,  suitea  to  their  respective  tempers,  by  Platonic  proselytes,  not  only  as  a  topic  con- 
will  make  way  to  their  assent,  in  spite  of  accidental  stituent  of  their  master's  philosophy,  but  as  an 
prwngagemtntt,                                        Olanville.  answer  to  those  formidable  objections  which  had 

My  prtei^agementt  to  other  themes  were  not  un-  been  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 

known  to  those  for  whom  I  was  to  write.       Boyle,  and  from  the  vices  which  stain,  and  the  calami* 

ToCipseus  by  his  friends  hi*  suit  he  moved.  ^^  y^y^^^y^  ^^^^^^^  y^^^^^^  life.     For  tlie  human 

But  he  was  preengaged  by  foro^er  ties.         Dryden.  y^-       introduced  by  them  to  the  theatre  of  pro- 

J^  "ar ^""^^^ "'  S,r  oTis^r  ^^4  ^^^  ^r"'  '^""^  *';  "'^"^^^  r  r^^' 

The  world  has  the  unhappy  advanUge  of  prJen-  ^^."^  *  ""^J^^"  ''""i^  therefore  was  voluntary 

gaging  our  passions  at  a  time  when  we  have  not  re-  their  punishment  might  be  just, 
flection  enough  to  look  beyond  the  instrument  to  the        The  word  has  also  been  used  with  regard  to 

hand  whose  direction  it  obeys.      Rogen'i  Sermon*,  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.    The  Arians,  who 

PREEXIST,  V.  a.     i      Lat.  yra  and  esieto.  allowed  the  subordinate  divinity  of  our  Saviour, 

PaEEXis'TENCE,  II.  *.  >  To  cxist  beforehand  :  believed  him  pre-existent  to  all  time,  and  before 

PmiExis'TEUT,  adj.    3  the     noun-subttantive  »**  ^®^^<1*  >  ^^^  *•*«  Socinians,  who  esteemed  his 

and  adjective  corresponding.  n^^^^,  as  well  as  his  person,  merely  human,  m- 

If  thy  prMiuein/r  soul.  sisted  that  before 'his  incarnation  he  was  ooijr 

Wu  formal  at  first  with  myriads  more  pre-existent  in  the  divine  idea,  not  in  naliin  or 

It  did  through  all  the  migli'ty  poets  roll.  Dryden.  person. 
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PRETACE,  n.  s.,  v.  n.  &  \     French  preftice  ; 

Pbef'ac£R,  [v.  a.  >  Latin       prof  alio. 

PftEf'ATOEYy  adj.  y  Something    mtro- 

doctoiy  to  the  main  design;  introduction;  to 
ay  or  introduce  something  proemial :  a  prefkcer 
is  the  author  of  a  prefiice:  pre&tory,  introduc- 
lofy;  preparative. 

This  superficial  tale 
Is  bat  a  ynfaee  to  her  worthy  praise. 

Shakspeare, 
Sir  Thomas  More  hetrayed  his  depth  of  judgment 
is  state  aibirs  in  his  Utopia,  than  which,  in  the  opi- 
nioo  of  Biidsos,  in  a  freface  before  it.  our  age  hath 
not  seen  a  thing  more  deep.  Peacham. 

I  hne  to  wear  clothes  that  are  flush. 
Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.  CUaveland. 
Hea?en*s'higfa  behest  no  prrfaee  needs.     Milion. 
Wheresoe*er  be  gave  an  admonition,  he  prefaced 
il  always  with  such  demonstrations  of  tenderness. 

FelL 
If  there  be  not  a  tolerable  line  in  all  these  six, 
tke  prefacer  gave  me  no  occasion  to  write  better. 

Drtfden. 
If  this  proposition,  whosoever  will  be  saved,  be 
wtnined  only  to.  those  to  whom  it  was  intended, 
the  Christians,  then  the  anathema  reaches  not  the 
Withens,  who  had  never  heaid  of  Christ :  after  all, 
limhr  from  blaming  even  that  prefatory  addition 
to  the  creed.  Id. 

Befigre  I  enter  upon  the  particular  parts  of  her 
cbsnder,  i^  is  oecessaij  to  prrfaee  that  she  is  the 
wlv  child  of  a  decrepid  father.  Spectator. 

It  is  lamentable  to  behold  with  what  lazy  scorn 
■iay  of  the  yawning  readers  in  our  a^,  now-aniayt, 
fnrel  over  forty  or  fifty  pages  of  preface  and  dedica* 
Kiw  (the  usual  nMxkm  stint)  as  if  it  were  so  much 
Uiia.  Swift. 

Thou  art  rash. 
And  must  be  prrfaced  into  government. 

tf  ^^  -  *  * 

PRE'FECT,  n-t.-^     Lat.  pntfectut.    Gover- 
Pie'pectvke.        )  nor; commander:  prefec- 
^ve  is  his  ofllce  or  sphere  of  goyemment 

He  is  much 
The  better  soldier,  having  been  a  tribune. 
Prefect,  lieutenant,  pretor  in  the  war. 

Ben  Jenum. 
It  was  the  custom  in  the  Roman  empire  for  the 
r^tcu  and  vioeioys  of  distant  provinces  to  transmit 
1  rdatioB  of  every  thing  remarkable  in  their  admi- 
««traiion.  Addium. 

TV  Prefect,  in  ancient  Rome,  was  one  of 
^  chief  magistrates  who  governed  in  the  ab- 
"fiice  of  the  kings,  consuls,  and  emperors.  This 
ffiw^r  was  greatest  under  the  emperors.  His 
(-Wcare  was  the  government  of  the  city,  taking 
cognizance  of  all  cnmes  committed  therein,  and 
*ithitt  100  miles.  He  judged  capitally  and 
^iuily,  and  even  presided  in  the  senate.  He 
^  the  snperintendance  of  the  provisions,  build- 
>Bg»  and  navigatioD. 

7W  PacFccT  or  the  P&ctorit7m  was  the 
leader  of  the  pretorian  bands  destined  for  the  em- 
peror*s  guards,  consisting,  according  to  Dion,  of 
100,000  men.  This  officer,  according  to  Sue- 
*o*uus,  was  instituted  by  Augustus,  and  usually 
taken  fmm  among  the  knights.  By  the  fiivor  of 
^  emperors  his  power  grew  very  considerable; 
to  reduce  which,  Constantine  divided  the  prefec- 
fvit  of  the  prstorium  into  four  prefectures,  and 
each  of  these  again  he  subdivided  into  civil  tind 


military  departments,  the  title  being  reserved  iO 
him  who  was  invested  with  the  civil  authority, 
and  that  of  cr  aes  belli  given  him  who  com- 
manded the  col.3rts. 

PREFER',  w.  a.  ^    Fr.  ^/erer  ;  Span. 

Fref'erable,  adj.         \  preferir ;   Ital.   pre- 
Pref'erableness,  n. «.  [jerire ;  Lat.  pnrfero. 


To  regard  with  su- 
perior esteem  or  at- 
tention ;  taking  a6ot;^. 


Pref'erably,  adv. 

Pref'erence,  ft.  f 

Prefer'ment. 
befarej  and  to,  before  the  object  postponed ;  to 
advance ;  exalt ;  raise;  exhibit ;  offer  or  propose 
solemnly:  preferable  is  eligible  before  some 
other  thing  or  person ;  the  adverb  and  noun 
substantive  corresponding :  preference  is,  the  act 
of  preferring ;  electing ;  esteeming  or  raising  one 
thing  before  another :  preferment,  advancement ; 
promotion ;  place  of  honor  or  advantage ;  par- 
ticularly a  church  living. 

If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongae  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
above  my  chief  joy.  PuUnu. 

He  that  cometh  after  me  is  pi  ef erred  hrfore  me , 
for  he  was  before  me.  Jokn  i.  15. 

In  honour  preferring  one  another.  jRomaiu. 
I,  when  my  soul  b^an  to  faint. 
My  vows  and  prayers  to  thee  preferred : 

The  Lord  my  passionate  complaint, 
Even  from  his  holy  temple,  heaid.        Sandys. 
It  may  worthily  seem  unto  you  a  most  shamefu 
thing,  to  have  prrferred  an  intamoos  peace  hefore  a 
most  just  war.  KnoUet. 

I'll  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou'lt  desire.  Shakipeare.  CymMine, 

They  flatly  dinvouch 
To  yield  him  more  obedience  or  support, 
And  as  t'  a  perjured  duke  of  Lancaster, 
Their  cartel  of  defiance  they  prefer,       Daniel, 
The  greater  good  is  to  be  prrferred  hrfere  the  less, 
and  the  lesser  evil  to  be  endured  rather  than  the 
greater.  WiUdna, 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  he 
was  prrferred  to  the  bishoprick  of  Coventry  and 
litchfieid.  Clarendon, 

O  spirit,  that  dost  prrfer 
Brfore  all  temples  the'  upright  heart.    MfUton. 
I  shall  give  an  account  of  some  of  those  appro< 
priate  and  discriminating  notices  wherein  the  human 
body  difiers,  and  hath  prefetemoe  ehooe  the  most  per- 
fect brutal  nature.  Hale, 

All  which  declare  a  natural  prrfermitnX  of  the  one 
unto  the  motion  before  the  other.  Browne, 

Leave  the  criticks  on  either  side  to  contend  about 
the  prrferenoc  due  to  this  or  that  sort  of  poetxy. 

Dryden 
All  prrfermenti  should  be  placed  upon  fit  men. 

JL  Eetran^, 
The  stronpper  ties  vre  have  to  an  unalterable  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  which  is  greatest  good,  the  more 
are  we  free  from  any  necessary  comuliance  with  our 
desire,  set  upon  any  particular,  and  then  appearing 
prrferable  good,  till  we  have  duly  examined  it. 

Lodce. 

We  find  in  ourMlves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear 
several  actions  of  oar  minos  and  motions  of  our  bo* 
dies,  barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the  mind, 
ordering  the  doing,  or  not  doing  such  a  particular 
action.  /«• 

It  gives  as  much  due  to  good  works  as  is  con- 
ustent  with  the  grace  of  the  gospel ;  it  gives  as  much 
prrferenee  to  divine  grace  as  is  consistent  with  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel.  SpnX* 
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Tba  Bwreenary  aod  iocontuuit  crew  of  the  hvnten 
fJiflr  vrtfermmit,  whoie  dcsignt  are  always  teen 
tkroQ^.  Davenant, 

Almost  every  man  id  our  nation  is  a  Doliticiant 
and  hath  a  iclleme  of  his  own,  which  he  thinks  yre- 
ferabU  to  that  of  an^  other.  Addiaan. 

The  several  musical  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  ApoUoa,  Muses,  and  Fauns,  might  give  light  to 
the  dispute  for  prrfenmee  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  musidL.  Id, 

Every  person  within  the  church  or  commonwealth 
may  prrfer  an  accusation,  that  the  delinquent  may 
suTOT  condign  punishment.  Atflifk, 

Take  care, 
Lest  thou  prefer  so  rash  a  prayer. 
Nor  vainly  hope  the  queen  of  love 
Will  e'er  thy  fav'nte*s  charms  improve. 

Prier, 

Prefer  a  bill  against  all  kings  and  parliaments 
since  the  conouest ;  and,  if  that  won't  do,  challenge 
the  crown  ana  the  two  houses.  CcUier, 

Even  in  such  a  state  as  this,  the  pleasoies  of  virtue 
would  be  superior  to  those  of  vice,  and  justly  prt- 
ferahU.  Atterharp, 

How  came  he  to  chuse  a  comick  ^ferahfgf  to  the 
tragick  poets ;  or  how  comes  he  to  chuse  Plautus 
pmraMv  t«  Terence?  Dennia, 

The  Romanists  were  used  to  value  the  latter 
equally  with  the  former,  or  even  to  give  them  the 
frrferenee,  Waterland, 

A  secret  pleasure  touched  Athena's  soul. 

To  see  the  frefWenee  due  to  sacred  age 

Regarded.  Pape^e  Odymg, 

He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  preferred  the  bowl. 

Pope. 

Princes  must,  br  a  vigorous  eiercise  of  that* law, 
make  it  evenr  man  s  interest  and  honour  to  cultivate 
religbn  ana  virtue,  by  rendering  vice  a  disgrace, 
and  the  certain  ruin  to  preferment  or  pretensions. 

We  know  your  prudence.  Sir  William^  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  stop  your  prefermmU,  Jwuui. 

PREFIG'URATE,  or-)    Lat.pneaiidjiigtiro. 
Phefig'uee,  v.  a.         >To  show  by  aniece- 
Prefiouka'tiok,  n.  s.  )  dent  representation : 
antecedent  representation. 

What  the  Old  Testament  hath,  the  very  same  the 
New  containeth ;  but  that  which  lieth  there,  as  under 
a  shadow,  is  here  brought  forth  into  the  open  sun ; 
things  there  prefigured  are  here  performed. 

Hooker. 
Such  piety,  so  chaste  use  of  God's  day. 

That  what  we  turn  to  feast,  she  turned  to  pray, 

Aod  did  prejigure  here  in  devout  taste. 

The  rest  of  her  high  sabbath,  which  shall  last. 

JDonne* 

If  shame  superadded  to  loss,  and  both  met  together, 
as  the  sinner's  portion  here,  perfectly  prejl^wring  the 
two  saddest  ingredients  in  nell,  deprivation  of  the 
blissful  vision,  and  confusion  of  £Ke,  cannot  prove 
efficacbus  to  the  mortifying  of  vice,  the  church  doth 
give  over  the  patient.  Hommomd, 

The  variety  of  prophecies  and  prefigwnliam  had 
their  punctual  accomplishment  in  the  author  of  this 
institution.  JforrU. 

The  same  providence  that  hath  wrought  the  one 
will  woii  the  other ;  the  former  being  pledges,  as 
well  as  prejigwratiem,  of  the  latter.  Bmmet, 

PREFINE',  V.  a.    Fr.  prtfinir;  Lat.  pre^nio. ' 
To  limit  beforehand. 

He,  in  his  immoderate  desires,  prtjined  unto  him- 
self three  years,  which  the  great  monarchs  of  Rome 
could  not  perform  in  so  many  hundreds.      UnoHee. 


PREFIX',  o.  a,  &  ft.  s.  Lat.  pr^feo.  To  ap- 
point before  hand;  settle;  put  before  another 
thinff;  a  thing  so  fixed  :  a  particle  put  before  a 
word  to  vary  its  signification. 

A  time  pre/is,  and  think  of  me  at  last.     Sandift 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  awaking, 

Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault. 


Whose  sins 

Full  weight  must  be  transferred  upon  my  bead ; 
Yet  neither  thus  disheartened  or  aismayed. 
The  time  prefixed  I  waited.  Milten. 

Because  I  would  prefix  some  certain  boundary  be- 
tween them ;  the  old  statutes  end  with  king  Edwurd 
IL,  the  new  or  later  statutes  begin  with  king  Edward 
III.  HaU^t  Law  of  England, 

It  is  a  prefix  of  augmentation  to  many  words  in 
that  language.  Browne*s  Vulgar  ErrMont. 

Booth's  forward  valour  onlv  served  to  show. 
He  durst  that  duty  pay  we  all  did  owe : 
The'  attempt  was  fair ;  but  heaven's  prefixed  hour 
Not  come.  Jhydeu, 

These  boundaries  of  species  are  as  men,  and  not  as 
nature  makes  them,  if  tnere  are  in  nature  anr  sach 
prefixed  bounds.  ^    Lotke, 

In  the  Hebrew  language  the  noun  has  its  pre/in 
and  affiza,  the  former  to  signify  some  few  reUtions, 
and  the  latter  to  denote  the  pronouns  possessive  and 
relative.  Ciarke, 

PREFORM',  V.  a.  Pra  and  form.  To  form 
beforehand.    Not  in  use. 

If  Tou  consider  the  true  cause  ^ 
Whf  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance. 
Their  natures  and  ^formed  faculties, 
To  monstrous  qnahty ;  why  you  shall  find 
That  heaven  made  them  instruments  of  fear 
Unto  some  monstrous  state. 

Skakepeaft,  Julim  C^ear» 

PREG'NANT,  «f;.  1       Fr.  pregwml;     Ul. 

Peeg'nantlt,  adv.  y  prtegnam.      Teeming ; 
breeding;  fertile;  fiill  of  meaning;  evident; 
free :  the  adverb  corresponding. 

Pr«;giiancv  is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his  quick 
wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings.  Skakepearo. 

This  granted,  as  it  is  a  most  pre;gfianl  and  unforced 
position,  who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this 
tortune  as  Cassio,  a  knave  very  voluble. 

Id.  Othello. 
Were  't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
Twere  pregnant,  they  should  square  between  then* 
selves.  Shaktpeart. 

A  moat  poor  man  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows. 
Who  by  the  art  of  known  and  fioeling  sorrows. 
Am  prepuait  to  good  pity.  Id,  Kni§  hear. 

A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  shew, 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  fortune 
More  pr€gnawil§  than  words.  Id.  Timam. 

He  was  sent  to  school,  where  his  pregnmteyt  was 
advanuged  by  more  than  paternal  care  aiM  iaditstfy. 

FeU. 
These  knew  not  the  just  motives  and  pregnaml 
grounds  with  which  I  thought  myself  furnished. 

King  CAords. 
Thou 
Dove-like  satest  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 
And  readest  \l  pregnant.  Milton. 

His  town,  as  fame  reports,  was  built  of  old 
By  Danae,  pregnant  with  almighty  gold. 

Dryden. 
The  breast  is  encompassed  with  ribs,  and  the  belly 
left  free  for  respiration ;  and,  in  females,  for  that  •■• 
traordinary  estension  in  the  time  of  their  pr^— my. 

Ray  on  Ac  Cfiatien 
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Ite  diputy  of  thii  oflioe  amoDK  Uie  Jews  U  lo  The  committee  of  council  hath  prvyiK^tho  whole 

wi^^Mi^  Kt  CMlh  in  holy  writ,  that  it  is  unqnes-  case,  by  calling  the  united  sense  of  both  houses  of 

tioiiMei  kings  and  pxiests  are  mentioned  together.  parliament  an  uniyersal  clamour.                   Smft, 

.      n-egh  either  ocean,  foolish  man!           *"'*'  PREJU'DICATE,t;.a.&flrfi.  J      AlsoofUt. 

Tte  F^h-wf  wofd  sent  forth  again,  ^  Prejudic a  tion,  «.  s               J  pns  9x4jtidiea. 

Hfhc  to  a  world  extend  each  atom  there,  \^  determine  beforehand  to  disadvantage :  piejii- 

Fsr  cfvy  drop  call  forth  a  sea,  a  heaven  for  every  <*iccd :  the  art  of  prejudging. 

ttar-                                                    Prior,  Are  you,  in  favour  of  his  person,  bent 

An  egregious  and  prtytumi  insUnce  how  far  virtue  "^^  ^  pr^judicaU  the  innocent  1          Sondyt 

•cipaiaea  ingennity.     Woodward**  Natural  History,  .                    Our  dearest  friend 

O  detestable  passive  obedience '.  did  I  ever  imagine  Pr^udteaUt  the  business,  and  would  seem 

I  she«M  beoooe  thy  votary  in  so  jntpiani  an  in-  ^o  have  us  make  denial.                 Shaktpoart. 

tfaaoel                                                    Arbttthnct,  ^®^'  ^^^"  ^"  ^  embraced  by  most  that  under- 

Thiswriter,  out  of  the  pnynaiuy  of  his  invention,  «t»?d  them,  and  their  reasons  enforce  belief  from 

kathisaadoatanoldwayofinsinuating  the  grossest  P^»<;'«t«  readers.                                      Browne. 

RiectMnis  uBdor  the  appearance  of  admonitions.  A V**  "H®'  ^^  ^^^  ^^7  *^^  ow  fonner  jrrejttdieato 

aunft*$  Miaeetlanies.  op^DU)ns,  u  not  proposed  to  any  of  us  to  be  practised 

_                        ^     ,.  »t  once  as  subjecU  or  Christians,  but  merely  ss  phi- 

Prxgvasct.    See  Midwifery.  losophers.                                                 Wattt, 

PREHNlTEy  or  Prismatic  Prehnite,    a  PRPi'TTnTrp  ...jl...^^      t?         -j- 

ainenl  of  which  there  are  two  sub-species,  tbe  Pk^^ci^^^J^               i  T  J':jS^^  ' 

Uiated  and  the  fibrous.  ^Ji^     -    ^^'     .r      >/^Vf'^*n«to«««- 

1.  FoUaleT  Color  applisgreen.     Massive,  L^ST^^'/nrnSZLS'"'^-:^^^^^^ 

in  distmct  concretions,  iS  wmetimes  crystal'  ^T^:'  ""^  for  prepossession  either  infiivorof 

1«L     Primitive  form'  an  oblioue  fou,2^id«l  ^l^.  ZiT^'^l^^.  f  Tk  ^^.^^^'  ""^^ 

prism  of  103-  and  TT.    Secon3aiy  forms,  an  SiSt^ld^^.  L^^^^                    ^  ^!^^T 

^iquelboiunded  table,  an  irreguUi/eight^ided  n^Ldir^,^'fiS^^S^^^^^^        detriment:  to 

tsM^  an  irregular  sia-sided^Sle,  and%  broad  Sf'f.  Vl^J^  l^^^L''''^''''^  a' 

^^^'^^^-^  pH.m.    Shining.    Frac  ^ar^t^ulSeS^r ?cLsS 

Specific  gravity  2*8  to  3*0.    It  melts  with  intu-  ^*  itrength  of  that  law  is  such,  that  no  particu- 

BesGCDce  into  a  pale-green  or  yellow  glass.    It  J"  °**»o«*  «»  UwfuUy  pr^yWic*  the  same  by  any 

does  not  gelatinize  wiA  acids.    Its  constituents,  ^:/!!![!l^'Il^^^ 

-».*«-»-j'    ^    *u         t    •     £  vt        4U            "I-  "J  "*•  pnvate  resolutions,  the  law  of  the  whole  com- 

SS^  to  the  analysui  of  Klaproth,  are,  silica  ./onweilth  wherein  he  liCeth.                     hX 

43  83,  aTumina  30-33,  lime  18;33,  oxide  of  iron  What  one  syllable  is  there,  in  all  this,  nrejudicial 

y«s,  water  1-83.    It  occurs  in  France,  m  the  any  way  to  that  we  hold  1                                 Id 

Alps  €i  Saroy,  and  in  the  Tyrol.    It  is  said  to  Neither  must  his  example,  done  without  the  book, 

Kcome  electric  hy  beating.    Beautiful  varieties  pn^judice  that  which  is  well  appointed  in  the  book.  ' 

*n  feoDd  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa.  Wkitg'JU, 

t.  FibroQs  piehnite.  Color  light-green.   Mas-  I  have  not  spoke  one  the  least  word, 

sve^  in  distinct  concretions,  and  crystallised  in  '^^^  migfat  be  prejvdieo  of  her  present  slate, 

acienfar  four-sided  prisms.    Glistening,  pearly.  Or  touch  of  her  good  person. 

Tiansfaioent.    Easily  frangible.    Specific  gravity  Skakspearo,  Bemjf  VIIL 

189.     It  melts  into  a  vesicular  enamel.     It  be-  .  Factions  carried  too  high  and  too  violently,  is  a 

sign  of  weakness  in  princes,  and  much  to  the  ^r^ 

_  consideration, 

3,waier'2:    It^^ri^i  veiisind'ciwties'ln  ^  look  upon  the  actions  of  princes  wiOi  a  pr^i^Acio/ 

^!^'°_'P'  ^ «  in  Ayrshire,  Bishoptown  ^ f^,  ^     j^j^jf  f          ^,    eonsidered  more  the 

««frT*Jr:  •*  ft^.?'*^?^  ^•"'*?''  "^^  P*"^^  '^^^  »I«>^«'  "  >^«  wai  iahis  prv^i^,  than 

«ar  Fnaky  HaU,  Old  Kilpatnck;  m  the  trap-  the  council  itself  that  was  given.             Clarendon, 

«k4s  xoQod  Edinbnigfa,  &c.  His  going  away  the  next  morning  with  all  his 

PREJUDGF,  V.  a,    Fr.  prefuger;  Lat  prs  i^P  was  most  prejudidai  and  most  ruinous  to  the 

iadmdko.  To  determine  beforehand ;  generally  ift  *       /"l  •     .u  .  .k  -         *          .  ..      ''^^ 

Tl£^Z!l  vIk^^a^IHa      """'^"*"" '  scucnuiy  ^   comfort  IS,  that  thetf  manifest  pr^udice  to  my 

*  «»"«»  bcfoiehand.  ^^^  ^iU  ^^^i^  ^„  judgment  of  less  authority. 

If  he  stood  upon  his  own  title  of  the  house  of  Jhyden. 

faaraslevy  he  knew  it  was  condemned  in  parliament.  How  plain  this  abuse  is,  and  what  pr^dico  it 

and  pi^mdjfod  in  the  common  opinion  of  the  realm,  does  to  toe  understanding  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 

aad  that  it  tended  to  the  disinherison  of  the  line  of  locbe. 

VoTk.                                         Bacon*s  Henry  VII.  A  prince  of   this  character  will  instruct  us  by  his 

The  diiid  was  strong  and  able,  though  bom  in  the  example,  to  fix  the  unsteadiness  of  our  politicks  ;  or 

tighth  flsonth,  which  the  physicians  do  pnjudge,  by  his  conduct  hinder  it  from  doing  us  any  prejudice. 

Bacon,  Adaison, 

The  cause  is  not  to  be  defended,  or  patronised  by  ,  One  of  the  young  ladies  reads  while  ihe  others 

saaies,  hat  argnmente,  much  less  to  be  pr^udged,  or  are  at  work ;  so  that  tbe  learning  of  the  family  is 

b'ttted  hy  them.                                       Hammond*  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  its  manufactures.            Id, 

■e  acQoo  ought  to  be  entered,  lest  a  greater  Half  pillars  wanted  their  expected  height, 

ilMNJd  be  injured  and  prt^gei  thereby.  And  roofs  imperfect  prejudioed  the  sight.    Prior, 

AyKffe,  A  stete  of  great  prosperity,  as  it  exposes  us  to  va- 
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now  tamptatioot,  so  it  is  often  prejudicial  to  us,  in  PRELIMiNARY,  adi,  &  n.  J      Fr. 

that  it  swelU  the  mind  with  undue  thoughts.  naire ;  Lat.  prcB  limine.  Previous ;  introductory  ; 

Atterbury,  proemial  :    sometiung  introductory  ;    previous 

Sufler  not  any  beloved  study  to  prejudice  your  condition  or  stipulation, 

mind,  so  far  as  to  despise  all  other  learning.  j^y  master  needed  not  the  assistance  of  that  prv- 

Watts,  jimtfuin/ poet  to  prove  his  claim ;   his  o«m  maiestic 

To  this  is  added  a  vinous  bitter,  warmer  m  the  njie^  discovers  him  to  be  the  king.              DrydsH. 

composition  of  its  ingredients  than  the  watery  infu-  xhe  third  consists  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  oatf. 

sion  ;  and,  as  gentian  and  lemon-peel  make  a  bitter  ^n  both  sides,  and  the  preUminariei  to  the  combat, 

of  so  grateful  a  Bavour,  the  only  care  recjuired  in  this  jV^l^  ^  JUad. 

composition  was  to  chuse  such  an  addition  as  might  pop^T  iTm?  «   .  fc  .,  «  ^    Prcnnli  ^^tujt^  - 

not  ^udice  it.                         London  Dispensatory.  ^^^  LUDE,  n.  #.  &  v.  fl,  "J    French  pncferfr  , 

By  these  a  man's  judgment  is  easUy  perverted,  Prelu  dious,  adj,             JLatm  prabidium. 

and  a  wrong  bias  hung  upon  his  mind ;  these  are  the  Prelu  dium,  n,  t.             J  A  short  piece  oi 

inleU  of  prejudice  ;  the  unguarded  avenues  of  the  music  played  before  a  fiill  concert;  anything  in- 

mind.                                                         Mason,  troductory ;  to  serve  as  an  introduction :  preludi- 

The  truth  is.  if  the  truth  may  suit  your  ear,  ous  is  previous;  introductory:  preludium,  a  pre- 

And  prejudice  have  left  a  passage  clear,  lude. 

Pride  has  atuined  ito  most  luxuriant  growth.  That's  but  a  preUidioui  bliss. 

And  poisoned  every  virtue  in  them  both.  Two  souls  pickeering  in  a  kiss.    CUaveUmd. 

Cowper.  Xo  hi»  infant  arms  oppose 

PREL'ATE,  n.  #.  )      Fr.  preiat ;  Lat.  pral^i^  His  father's  rebels  and  his  brother  s  foes ; 

Pbelat'ical.         Stus.      An   ecclesiastic  of  Those  were  the  pw/ndw  of  his  fate, 

the  highest  order :  relating  to  prelacy.  JIl''JT^r*Iu  "*''''*»°^'  ?  !"*^".*^ 

^.**..                 ,.             jt            .  The  hydra  of  the  many-headed  hissing  crew. 

Divers  of  the  reverend  prelacy,  and  other  most  •'                       '                        Dryden. 

judicious  men,  have  especially  bestowed  their  pains  ^^^^  songster  holding  out  their  throaU, 

about  the  matter  of  junsdiction.                        .  And  folding  up  their  wings,  ttne^d  their  note*. 

,         ,                   Hooker's  Dedscatum.  As  if  all  day,  pnrfiidin^  to  the  fight. 

It  beseemed  not  the  person  of  so  grave  a  prehae,  to  xhey  only  had  rehears'd.  to  sing  by  night.         Id. 

be  either  utterly  without  counsel,  m  the  rest  were,  or  xhU  Menclaus  knows,  exposed  to  share 

m  a  common  perplexity  to  shew  hunself  "one  se-  with  me  the  rough  preludium  of  the  war.       Id. 

^^^'     , .     ^                 .    ^.  .  .                   ttooier.  xhe  last  Georgick  was  a  good  prdude  to   the 

Hear  hira  but  reason  in  dmmty,  ^n^is.  and  veiy  well  shewed  what  the  poet  could 

And,  all-adminng.  with  an  inward  wish  ^  j^  ^^^  description  of  what  was  really  great. 

\  ou  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  praate»  "^                                   '  °  Addison. 

^         , . .  ,        ,  _-.                          Shahspeare.  q^^  concession  to  a  man  is  but  a  prelude  to  ano- 

The  archbishop  oi  Vienna,  a  reverend  pr»/ate,  said  ^^^                                                          Omitsa 

one  day  to  king  Lewis  XL  of  France :   Sir.  your  ^    ^^ 

mortal  enemy  is  dead,  what  Ume  duke  Charles  of  g^j  ^^^^  .  prelude,  and  points  out  tiieir  prey. 

Burgundy  was  slain.                                      Bacon,  '                  ^                      Young 

rte  presbyter,  puff 'd  up  with  spiritual  pride,  uorrTT'cnri?     j*   r-             i  j      n-    • 

Shall  on  the  necks  of  the  lewd  nobles  ride;  .   PRELU  SIVE,  adj.  From  prelude.  Previous ; 

HU  brethren  damn,  the  civil  power  defy,  introductory ;  proemial. 

And  parcel  out  republic  prelacy.                 Dryden,  Th«  clouds 

Yet  Munster's  prelate  ever  be  accurst,  Sofdy  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pond 

In  whom  we  seek  the  German  faith  in  vain.    Id,  Praueiee  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow. 

Prdaciet  may  be  termed  the  greater  benefices  ;  as  Thomson. 

that  of  the  pontificate,  a  patriarchship.  an  arch-  PREMATUTIE,  adj,      Fr.  premature;  Lat. 

bishoprick  and  bisboprick.           Ayliffe*s  Parergon.  premattirus.    Precocious ;  ripe  too  soon ;  formed 

How  many  are  there,  that  call  themselves  protes-  oefore  the  time ;  too  early, 

tants,  who  put  preiaey  and  popery  together  as  terms  Tis  hard  to  imagine,  what  possible  consideratioo 

convertible  f                                                   Sunft,  should  persuade  him  to  repent,  tifl  he  deposited  thai 

The  king  then  a  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop,  in  ppemahtre  persuasion  of  his  being  in  Chnst. 

which  he  complained  of  the  violation  of  his  rights,  Hammond's  Fundamentalt. 

and  the  contempt  of  his  authority,  chareed  the  pre-  PREMED'ITATE,  v.  a.  9x,v.n.\      Fr.  pre- 

laie  with  countenancing  the  late  act  of  disobedience,  Premedita'tion,  n.  s.                    i  mediier  ; 

and  required  an  answer  m  two  days.           JbAnwn.  ^at  premeditar.    To  contrive ;  fonn  or  conceive 

PRELATION,  fi.  #.    LsiUpralatm.    Prefer-  beforehand :  to  think  beforehand :  premeditation, 

ence:  setting  of  one  above  the  other.  forethought;  act  of  meditating  beforehand. 

In  case  the  father  left  only  daughters,  they  equally  Qf  themselvcr  they  were  rude,  and  knew  not  so 

succeeded  u  in  co-partnership. without  any  prelation  niuch  as  how  to  premeditate;  the  spirit  gave  them 

or  preference  of  the  eldest  daughter  to  a  double  por-  speech  and  eloquent  utterance.                    Hooker. 

tion.                                                               Mate.  Where  I  have  come,  great  cleriis  have  pur|Osed 

PRELECTION,  n.  f .  Lat.  pralectio.    Read-  To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes, 

ing ;  lecture ;  discourse.  Shaktpeare. 

He  that  is  desirous  to  prosecute  these  asysUta,  or  ^  ^'J  »"  *^'  ««l«>ked.for  issue  of  their  Wies 

infinitude,  let  him  resort  to  the  prelections  of  Faber.  ^o  tabs  their  rooms  ere  I  can  place  myself  1 

'                                   '^                      u^ j^  A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose !                   /a. 

nnT^*  **«  >^«-r%^«              T   .         f.        m    ^  Hope  is  a  pleasant  premeditation  of  enjoyment,  as 

PRELIBATION,  n.  f .     Lai.pralAo,    Taste  whcnTdog  expects,  till  his  master  has  done  picking 

beforehand ;  effusion  previous  to  tasting.  of  the  bone.                                                More. 

The  firm  belief  ot  this,  in  an  innocent  soul,  is  a  He,  amidst  the  disadvantage  of  extempore  against 

nigh  prdibation  of  those  eternal  joys.              More,  preemeditationf  dispelled  with  ease  and  perfect  cleat* 
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^^•n«bi  Mpl>»«B  lUw  l»d  been  brooebt  aniort    seeds  soUtary.    Species  tbi«e,  fine  tatt  fBdU 

With  ipords  vnmuditaUd  thus  Ka  ksuI.      TWuW^  nn 


fi»ea«rfi(ato<i  thus  he  said.     Drudm.  PRVMnitfTeu   -            t  * 

Vene  is  Dot  the  eflect  of  sadden  thought ;  but  this  ^^Z^aH  •  ?l  ;  "'  u   ^^'  ^^^^'      To 

hiadm  not  that  sodden  thought  may  bf  repiesenud  "^"^  ""^  admonish  beforehand, 

io  vene.  since  those  thoughts  must  be  higher  than  ^hat  friendly  premonitians  have  been  spent 

aatnre  can  raise  without  premeditation,  On  yow  forbearance,  and  their  vain  event. 

Id,  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  Chapman. 

PREMERTr,r.fl.    UUpramereor,    Tode-  J:!^i-^JT^^^^\}  ''*"  ^<^"«»  ^  the 

serve  before-  compartition  lUelf.                  Tl^otton'i  ^n:W<ecMn». 

Tk— .  j;j    ^  /; :„  o-    t  ^    „    .  .     ^^  ^"^^  *®  '°'**  ^^  ""ch  an  erroneous  nersua- 

I  hey  did  not  forp^  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  had  sion  is,  we  may  collect  from  our  Saviour's  pre£onitian 

»  mnchprtmnuad  of  them.                King  CharUi,  to  his  disciples,  when  he  tells  them  that  KTwhT 

PREATIC  ES, «.  f.     Fr.  prtmica  ;  Lat.  prtmi-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  should  think  they  did  God  service. 

tU.     Tint  fruits.  Decay  of  Piety, 

\  chargw,  yearfy  filled  with  fruiu.  was  ofiered  to  ^'  "  ^^^^^^  ™«rey  of  God.  that  he  gives  us 

the  ^s  at  their  festivals,  aa  the  premieu  or  first  ga-  ''*^"»**f  <»»  o"^  «nd.     We  shall  make  an  ill  use  of 

•^•^^g^                                                       Druden,  "°  gracious  a  premonUion,  if  we  make  not  a  meet 

PREMIER,  adj,  &  n.  t.   Fr.  premier.   First;  ^"tfoT**"       °'''  ^""^^                    ^'  ^*"- 
chief:  a  chief  minister  of  state.  '^REMONSTRANTS,  or PajtMowsTRATENSEs 
The  Snaniaid  challengeth  the  jntmier  place,  in  re-  ^'i^n^u'^^^^S  1  regular  canons,  instituted  in 
Slid  of  his  dominions.                 Camde/»  tUmaia*.  ^V  V   S^'  ^^^^'  *"«*  ^^^^^  ^^  called 
Thus  fiimilies,  like  realms,  with  equal  fate,  Worbertmes.    The  first  monastery  of  this  order 
Aie  sunk  by  preanar  ministen  of  sute.           Swift,  ^^  ^"***  ^X  Norbert   in  the  Isle  of  France, 
PREMISE',  ».  fl.  >     Jjit.  praminus.    To  ex-  "^^"^5;  ^«  call«*  P'««onstre,  Pnemonstratum.- 
PiE.-'.SES. «.  s.      f  plain    '^revio^y ;     Uy  ^^^^T^  ^  ?"^^%^T""^  '"^  "^^ '  ^^"»^' 
PiEM'iss.              iSown    premises:    whicJ  J? J^ ^»^<^  ««^?<>n  «/ that  name,  the  writeis  of 
are    propositions     antecedently    su^p^ed     or  hU  ^^f  "^ '^*''^*^-    At  first  the  religious  of 
pmved :  premiss  is  the  singular,  and  raSy  used ;  I^Li        "^^Z  "^  "^  i^'  '^^  ^^^  ^  ^'^^y 
piemi^  or  premisses,  in  law,  properl/sSi  ^rif    "^'  "'^'''^  "^""^  '^  "^I^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
the  land,  &c.;  mentioned  in  the  biginninfof  a  ^  JT  ^''''7  ™T''§'  ^o^  '""^^^  *°  ^°  ''' 
d«d ;  hence  it  came  to  mean  in  Uw  lanluL!  J^!L  "t  ^"'"^^1  ^'?^-    ^".^  *7  *~"  '«■ 
•ouse  and  lands                                             ^  ^*''*^  ^  "*"y  donations,  and  built  so  raan> 
TV--  •  «_          .L           .       .^                  ,  monasteries,  that  in  thirty  years  after  the  founda- 

O  let  the  vile  woVw  end.  !i*  P**?  ^^  Chnstendom,  amounUng  to  1000  ab- 

And  the  premited  flames  of  the  last  day  °*?*'  ^^  provostships,  a  vast  number  of  priories, 

Knit  cvth  and  heaven  together.     Shaktpeof^.  ^"  ^^  nunneries.    The  rule  they  followed  waj 

Tkis  is  ao  regular  an  infeteoce,  that,  whilst  the  .at  of  St.  Augustine,  witli  some  slight  altera- 

r^im  stand  firm,  it  is  impossible  to  shake  the  con-  tions,  and  an  addition  of  certain  severe  laws, 

*''!*j»n-           ^                              Decay  of  Piety,  whose  authority  did  not  long  survive  their  founder. 

Tbe  apostle's  disconise  here  is  an  answer  upon  The  order  was  approved  by  Honorius  II.  in  1126 

■round  taken;  be ^rraiieiA,  and  then  infen.  and   afterwards  by  several   succeeding  popes! 

I  _  .     ^, .    ,        ^      ,        Burnet,  At  first  the  abstinence  from  flesh  was  rigidly  ob^ 

kaL7!;L!.       P"^^"'"*'  ^*»**  ^f  J^'  «»y  served.    In  1245  Innocent  IV.  complained  to  a 

kMw  I  enter  upon  it  as  a  very  ungrateful  task^  general  chapter  of  its  being  neglected.    In  1288 


She  studied  well  the  point,  and  found  '*^'  ^^f^l  f  "^'?J'  mWrnn,  procured  leave  of  pope 

H«T  fees' eoorlusions  wSt  not  sound.  Nichohw  IV.  for  those  of  the  Order  to  eat  flesh 

From  MwiMf  eironeous  brought,  **°  journeys.    In  1460  Pius  II.  granted  them  a 

And  therefiMu  the  deductions  nought.  Reneral  permission  to  eat  meat,  excepting  from 

Smi/t*s  MitceUaniee,  Septuagesima  to  Easter.    The  dress  of  the  re- 

Tkey  know  the  major  or  minor,  which  is  implied,  Hgious  of  this  order  is  white,  with  a  scapuUry 

«Wii  yoo  pronounce  the  other  pmmii  and  the  con-  before  the  cassock.    Out  of  doors  they  wear  a 

^"**^"'  Watte,  white  cloak  and  white  hat;  within,  a  little  ca- 

PRE'MIUM,  ». i.   Lat.  premium.  Something  ™*»'j  ^^.^  churoh  a  surplice,  &c.    In  the  first 

men  to  invite  a  loan  or  a  bargain.  monasteries  built  by  Norbert  there  was  one  for 

N«  body  cans  to  make  loans  upon  a  new  pngect ,  "f/J  *7  ??  o?*Z  ^"^^  T"^^"'  ?"'y  »«parated  by  a 

•kneii  Beu  never  fiul  to  bring  in  their  mon^  upon  T?"'    '^  \  ^  ^^*  ^y  *  ^^^^^  of  a  general  chapter, 

I  land  tax.  when  the  premium  or  interest  allowed  ^*'  practice  was  prohibited,  and  the  nuns  re- 

<bea  is  sailed  to  the  hazard  they  run.  moved  out  of  those  already  built  to  a  l^reater 

Ad^em't  Freeholder,  distance  from  those  of  the  monks.    The  Pre* 

Pnple  were  tempted  to  lend,  by  great  premiumM  monstratenses,  or  monks  of  Premontre,  vulgarly 

ytoge  interest;  and  it  concerned  them  to  preserve  called  wh:te  canons,  came  first  into  England 

^rvefrnpent,  which  they  had  trusted  with  their  A.D.  1146.    Their  first  monastery,  called  New 

^^*  •5"^^'*  Mi«orfloii*e».  House,  was  erected  in  Lincolnshire  by  Peter  de 

fREMNA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angio-  Saulia,  and  dedicated  to  St  Martial.    In  the 

M^rajia  order,  and  didynamia  cla^s  of  plants :  reign  of  Edward  I.  this  order  had  twentyi6«5veo 

( 4L.  b3obed :  coa.  quadnfid  :berry  quadrilocular :  monasteries  in  EnglaiM). 
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PREMONTVAL  (Peter  Le  Guay  de),  an 
eminent  French  writer,  born  at  Charenton  in 
1716.  He  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
fierlin.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the 
most  noted  is  his  Antidote  to  the  Corruption  of 
the  French  Language,  written  in  German.  He 
died  at  Berlin  in  1767,  aged  fifty-one. 

PREMUNl'RE,  n.  «.  Lat.  premunire.  A 
writ  in  common  law,  whereby  a  penalty,  is  in- 
currable,  as  infringing  some  statute.    See  below. 

Pretnunire  is  now  grown  a  good  word  in  our 
English  laws,  by  tract  of  time  ;  and  yet  at  first  it 
was  merely  mistaken  for  premonire. 

Bramhall  agairut  Hobbes. 

Wolsey  incuned  a  prMmmirr,  forfeited  his  honour, 
estate,  and  life,  which  he  ended  in  great  calamity. 

6bttfA. 

Premuvire.    See  Prsmunire. 

PRENANTHES,  in  botany,  wild  lettuce,  a 
genus  of  the  polygamia  oequalis  order,  and  synge* 
nesia  class  of  plants;  natural  order  fbrty-ninih, 
compositse :  receptacle  naked :  cal.  calvculated : 
pappus  ^simple,  and  almost  sessile:  the  florets 
are  placed  in  a  single  series.  Species  thirty-three ; 
one,  P.  mutalis,  common  to  our  own  groves. 

PRENOMINATE,  v.  a.  Latin  pr^enomino. 
To  forename. 

He  yoa  woald  sound, 

Having  ever  seen,  in  the  pmuminaU  crimes, 

The  youth,  you  breathe  of,  guilty.      Siaktpean, 

The  watery  productions  should  have  the  prenomi' 
nation;  aud  they  of  the  land  rather  derive  their 
names,  than  nominate  those  of  the  sea.      Browne, 

PRENOTION,  n.  i.  Fr.  prenothn;  Lat. 
pra  and  noico.    Foreknowledge ;  prescience. 

The  hedgehoe*s  presension  of  winds  is  so  exact, 
that  it  stoppeth  the  north  or  southern  hole  of  its 
nest,  aocoraing  uuto  jtrenotion  of  these  winds  en- 
suiug.  Brounu, 

PRENTICE,  n.  s.  )     Contracted  from  Ap- 

Pren'ticeship.  i  PRENTICE.  One  bound 
to  a  master,  in  order  to  instruction  in  a  trade : 
state  or  servitude  of  an  apprentice. 

My  accuser  is  mfprtntiee,  and,  when  I  did  correct 
him  lor  his  fault,  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees  he  would 
be  even  with  me.  Shakipeare, 

He  served  a  prtntieeAipt  who  sets  up  shop, 
Ward  tried  on  puppies,  and  the  poor,  his  drop. 

Pope. 

PRENZLOW,  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
of  Brandenburgh,  called  the  Ucker  Mark,  Prussia. 
It  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  lake  and  river 
Ucker,  and  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New 
Town;  both  of  which  are  tolerably  built  Here 
are  four  Lutheran,  two  Calvinist,  and  one  Catho- 
lic church;  a  pleasant  square,  a  beautiful  public 
walk,  several  schools  and  hospitals,  and  8000 
inhabitaats.  The  town  has  also  several  breweries, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  com.  The  woollen 
manufactures,  and  still  more  those  of  tobacco, 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom  are  descended  from  French  Protestant 
refugees.  It  was  near  this  place,  on  24tli  Oc- 
tober 1806,  that  the  remains  of  the  Prussian 
army,  about  20,000,  defeated  at  Jena  on  the 
14th,  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  French. 
Seventy-three  miles  N.  N,  W.  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  and  fifty-six  N.N.E.  of  Berlin. 

PREOC'CUPATE,  v.  a.  ^     Fr.  preoecuper ; 

Preoccdpa'tion,  n.  i.       S  Lat.  praoccupo.  To 

pREOc'cupY,  V,  a,  J  anticipate ;  prepos- 


sess; fill  with  prejudice  t  preoccupation 
sponds  with  these  senses :  to  preoccupy  is  the 
more  modem  synonyme  of  preoccupate. 

Honour  aspireth  to  death ;  grief  flieth  to  it ;  and 
fear  preoocupieth  it.  '  fiaeoti. 

That  the  model  be  plain  without  colours,  lest  tiie 
eye  preocaqmie  the  judgment.  WctUm. 

As  if,  by  way  of  pr«oeciipa(to«,  be  should  have 
said ;  well,  here  you  see  your  commission,  this  i& 
your  duty,  these  are  your  discouragements;  never 
seek  for  evasions  from  worldly  afflictions ;  this  is 
your  reward,  if  you  perform  it ;  'this  is  your  doom, 
if  you  decline  it.  SoiiiA. 

I  think  it  more  respectful  to  the  reader  to  leave 
something  to  reflections,  than  preooeupjf  his  judg- 
ment. Arhuiknot. 

PREOM'INATE,  v.  a.  Lat.  pra  and  ommor. 
To  prognosticate ;  to  show  by  omens  any  future 
event. 

Because  many  ravens  were  seen  when  Alexander 
entered  Babylon,  they  were  thought  to  preominate 
his  death.  Brpirae. 

PREOPINION,  n.  s.    Lat.  pra  and  i^mo 
Opinion  antecedently  formed ;  prepossession. 

Diet  holds  no  solid  rule  of  selection ;  some,  in 
indistinct  voracity,  eating  almost  any ;  others,  out 
of  a  timorous  preopmion,  refraining  from  very  many 
things.  Brotcne. 

PREORDAIN',  V.  a.  }      Lat.  pra  and  ottiain. 
Preor'dikamce,  n.  s.  )  To  ordain  beforehand : 
antecedent  decree. 

These  lowly  courtesies 
Might  stir  the  blood  of  ordinary  men. 
And  turn  preordinanee  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children. 

*  Shaktpeare,  Juihu  Caaar. 

Sin  is  the  contrariety  to  the  will  of  God,  and  if 
all  things  be  preordained  by  God,  and  so  demon- 
strated to  be  willed  by  him,  it  remains  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  sin.  Hammond. 

Few  souls  preordained  by  fate. 
The  race  of  gods,  have  reached  that  envied  state. 

Rotoommon. 

PREPARE',  V.  a.,  v.  n.  Sc  n.  t.'^    Fr.  preparer  ; 

PrepaRa'tion,  n.  t.  It.  preparare  ; 

Prepar'ative,  adj.  k,  n.  t,         Lat.  pretparo. 

Prepar'atively,  ado.  {To  fit,  qualify, 

Prepar'atory,' a^^*. 

Prepa'rbdly,  adv. 

Prep a'redk ESS,  n.  s. 

Prepa'rer. 
hand;  form;  adjust;  compound:  as  a  verb 
neuter,  to  take  previous  or  preparatory  mea- 
sures ;  make  every  thing  ready :  Snakspeare  uses 
prepare  for  preparation ;  which  signifies  the  act 
of  preparing  or  previously  fitting  or  orderin*;^ 
things ;  previous  measures ;  introduction ;  com- 
position ;  and,  in  an  obsolete  sense,  accomplish- 
ments ;  qualification  :  preparative  is,  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  preparing :  and,  as  a  noun 
substantive,  that  which  has  this  power;  that 
which  is  done  as  introductory  to  something  else ; 
the  adverb  corresponding  with  the  adjective  : 
preparatory  is,  introductory ;  antecedent ;  neces« 
sary ;  previous :  preparedly  is,  advisedly ;  or- 
derly ;  by  proper  precedent  measures  :  the  noua 
substantive  corresponding :  preparer,  he  or  that 
which  fits  cr  prepares. 

There  he  roaketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they 
may  prepare  a  city  for  habitation.     Pm/mi  cviii*  35. 


^or  make  ready 
for  any  pur- 
pose ;  n\ake 
ready  before- 
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Wki  he  frtp^nd  tbs  heavent  I  was  there,  when  deluge  depended  upon  the  disruption  of  the  great 

k«  «c  a  eoDpiai  vpon  the  face  of  the  depth.  abyss.                                                                 Id, 

iVvv.  Tiii.  37.  Such  a  temper  is  a  contradiction  to  repentance. 

The  loof  saflering  of  God  wailed  in  the  days  of  as  being  foonoed  in  the  destruction  of  those  qnali- 

Neiii,  whue  the  ari  was  ^preparing,          I  P«Ur.  ties  which  are  the  only  dispositions  and  prtparatioet 

Thej  tell  us  the  profit  of  reading  is  singular,  in  to  it.                                                              Smiik\ 

that  it  serreth  for  a  frtptmtine  unto  sermons.  Some  preachers,  being  prepared  only  upon  two  or 

Ho0her»  three  points  of  doctrine,  run  the  same  round. 

I  make  bold  to  press,  with  so  little  prepanUum,  Addison. 

upon  von.  The  beams  of  light  had  been  in  vain  displayed, 

—You're  welcone*  Had  not  the  eye  been  fit  for  vision  made ; 

Shaktpeare,  Merry  Wives  of  JVimdsor,  In  vain  the  author  hod  the  eye  prepared 

Sir  John,  yon  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breed-  With  so  much  skill,  had  not  the  light  appeared, 

isf ,  snthcBlick  in  yoar  place  and  person,  generally  Blaekmore. 

alwwed  for  your  many  warlike,  courtlike,  and  learn-  In  the  preparations  of  cookery,  the  diost  volatile 

td  pnptratiemi,                                       Shakspeare,  parts  of  vegetables  are  destroyed.             Arbuthnot. 

Patient  Octavia,  plough  thy  visage  up  Nothing  hath  proved  more  fatal  to  that  due  prepa^ 

With  her  prepared  nails.  ration  for  another  life,  than  our  unhappy  mistake  of 

Id.  Antong  and  Cleopatra.  the  nature  and  end  of  this.'                            Wake. 

Go  in,  aimh,  bid  them  prtpare  for  ^^^  Prepabation  or  DissoKAJiCES,  iD  music.   See 

In  our  behalf                          *  Music. 

Go  levy  nen,  and  make  prepare  for  war.     Id.  Preparations,  m  anatomy,  the  parts  of  ani- 

She  preparedly  may  frame  herself  ^^  bodies  prepared  and  preserved  tor  anatomi- 

T  the  way  she's  forced  to.  cal  uses.    Though  several  parts  prepared  dry 

Id,  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  &re  useful,  yet  Others  must  be  so  managed  as  to 

Mybookof  advancement  of  learning  may  be  some  be  always  flexible,  and  nearer  a  natural  state. 

fttfatm^  or  key  for  the  better  opening  of  the  in-  According  to  Dr.  Monro,  the  best  liquor  for  this 

gMTstinn                                                  Bacon.  purpose  is  a  well  rectified  colorless  spirit  of 

The  bishop  of  Ely.  the  fittMtpr«par«r  of  her  mind  wine,  to  which   is   added  a  small  quantity  of 

10  noeive  such  a  doleful  accident,  came  to  visit  her.  nit^c  or  sulphuric  acids.    When  these  are  pro- 

Eficacyisapowurofspeech,  which  repres^'u  in  ^'^^  ™3^,^'  they  neither  change  the  color  nor 

«^  ^^^2J!!tL.p  so  tmfy.  a.  if  we  ^«  consistence  of  their  parts,  except  where  there 

•w  them  with  our  eyes  ;  as  Dilo  prepaHng  to  kill  ^  »«"y»  ^^  ™«>^«  liquors  contained  m  them. 

\gn^                                                 Peaehmm.  '^  brain,  even  of  a  young  child,  in  this  mixture 

The  ■»i— 'i— ,  which  have  ensued,  may  be  yet,  grows  so  firm  as  to  admit  of  gentle  handling,  as 

tkreegh  thy  meicy,  preparatiees  to  us  of  future  bles-  ^o  also  the  vitreous  and  crystalline  humors  of 

MMp.                                           King  CharUe.  the  eye.    The  liquor  of  the  sebaceous  glands 

Boelvednesa  u  sin  can,  with  no  reason,  be  ima-  is  coagulated  by  wis  spirituous  mixture;  and  it 

paed  a  preparatiee  to  reanissbn.      Decay  of  Pietjf.  heightens  the  red  color  of  the  injection  of  the 

Frtpun  Men's  hearts  by  giving  them  the  grace  blood-vessels,  so  that,  after  the  part  has  been  in 

•f  LimiUiy,  repentance,  and  probity  of  hwt.  j^  ^  ymg  t^^g^  ^^^^^  ^gsj^ls  appear  which  were 

, ,                           Hammond,  before  invisible.    The  glasses  which  contain  the 

U^^^'^r^^v^n:  P«rt^-  ^^oM  bf  of  the  finest  sort,  and 

TWilw^                                     MiUon.  pretty  thick;  for  through  such  the  parts  mav  bo 

It  is  preparatiedw  necessary  to  many  useful  things  »«!»  ve7  distinctly,  and  of  a  true  color,  and  the 

IS  ths  lifeTiM  to  make  a  man  a  good  physician.  object  will  be  so  magnified  as  to  show  vessels  m 

Haie.  the  glass  which  out  of  it  were  not  to  be  seeo« 

Pftptmtery,  limited,  and  formal  interrogatories  In  As  tlie  glass  when  filled  with  the  liquor  has  a 

vritiag  preekide  this  way  of  occasional  mterroga-  certain  focus,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  prepara* 

Mrbs.                                                           id.  tion  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  sides  of  it, 

I  wish  the  ^ymists  had  been  more  spcring,  who  which   is  easily  done  by  little  sticks  suitably 

uapify  their  prepnemHenM,  inveigle  the  curiosity  of  placed,  or  by  suspending  it  by  a  thread  in  a 

■say,  aad  delude  the  secunty  of  most.  p^per  situation.    Mr.  Sheldon  describes  a  sim- 

Tv.  ^  V      j_^  L   /"^  •  vZ^\T^H  Pl«  method  of  stopping  the  mouths  of  the  prepa- 

Tkoogh  he  judg«l  the  ^;^f  j;;^^  ""P'J-  Jation  glasses,  by  which  means  the  stopper*^is 

S3?t^  tj[^:rVi^^^             o'f  ^-^-^  -^y  f  d-^'e  «  .the  glasi  itself. 

Oodkiiaeelf  exhorting  to  it.                           FeO.  'To  execute  it,  let  the  anatomist  take  care  to 

Tbc  practice  of  allthese  is  proper  to  our  condition  ha^e  the  upper  surface  of  his  bottles  made  plane, 

a  tkji  world,  and  prtparutory  to  our  happiness  in  the  by  desiring  the  workmen  at  the  glass-house  to 

•exL                                                    TUiotson.  flatten  them  in  the  making.    Tnis  they^will 

What  avails  it  to  make  all  the  neoessaiy  ;»rip<nu-  easily  do  in  forming  the  round  ones,  but  the  flat 

''■tt  liar  oor  voyage,  if  we  do  not  actually  bagiD  the  bottles  are  attended  with  considerable  diflBculty . 

•owMvt                                                Dryden.  j^  ^gfji  ^^y  to  make  them,  would  be  to  blow 

CoDfound  the  peace esUblished,  aud  pr«pe/«  u^nj  in  moulds  of  various  sizes;  Ae  workmen 

"w  loab  to  hatred,  and  their  hands  to  war.    Id.  ^j^^^,^  likewise  form  the  bottoms  of  the  bottlo* 

Codded  pins  are  an  ^"^P^J^.  ^'f.Jf^J^i^*  perfectly  flat,  that  they  may  stand  upright  and 

Twy^li:^^;::?;.^^^  sJ^y.^BotUesofthi'sfor^^^^^^^^ 

W  this  diM»Iotk»  and  after  what  manner  it  came  the  laitter  preparations,  we  gnnd  the  upper  sur- 

'                                   Bmmei.  »^  of  them  on  a  plain  plate  of  lead,  about  a 

but  preparatory,  the  violence  of  the  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  .\nd  two  fset  in  diame- 


itsia 
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ti»r;  first  with  fine  emery  and  water,  then  with  PREPON'DER,  v.  a.  ^  Lat.  jtrapyndno, 
powdered  rotten  stone,  or  putty  first  wet  with  Prepon'derancc,  or  #  To  outweigh ;  over- 
water  and  at  »ast  dry;  so  tliat  the  suriace  may  Prepon'derancy,  m.x.v power  by  weiglitor 
be  reduced  to  an  exact  horizontal  plane,  and  of  Prepon'derate,  i  influence:  the  noun 
as  fine  a  polish  as  plate  glass.  The  manoeuvre  Prepokdera'tion.  J  substantive  corre- 
requires  but  little  dexterity;  and  the  anatomist  sponding. 

should  be  provided  with  a  considerable  number  Though  pillars  by  channelling  be  seemingly  in- 

of  these  glasses  thus  prepared.    To  the  top  of  grossed  to  our  sight,  yet  they  are  truly  weakened ; 

each  bottle  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  cut  by  a  dia-  *nd  therefore  ought  not  to  be  the  more  sleoder,  bat 

mond,  is   to   be  adapted  so  as  completely  to  ^^^  ^^^  corpulent  unless  appearances  frtpimder 

cover,  but  not   project  over,   the  edge  of  the  ^?**-..j       .      .                 WoiUm*t  Atddteeture. 

bottle.   When  these  two  smooth  surfaces  are  put  \  '^^^^v^'l^'Iy  *  u  !5'  "^^'^i^'  "  Z^^l  %^r 

„^ ^^L  «,K«-  «,uu  «  j.^«  ^r»^i..*:^«  ^e  J..^  pantterate  light  falsehood  m  a  thousand.     Bp,  HaU, 

upon  each  other,  wi  h  a  drop  of  solution  of  gum  '^That  U  no  just  balance,  wherein  the  heaviest  ude 

between,   the  attraction  of  cohesion  is  so  con-  ^jjl  not  prepJ^^demte,                                  WiOdm, 

siderable  that  it  requires  great  force  to  separate  An  inconsiderable  weight,  by  distance  from  the 

them.  A  mece  of  wet  ox  bladder,  freed  from  fat,  centre  of  the  balance,  will  preporuUrate  greater  mag- 

andsoakedin  water  till  it  becomes  mucilaginous,  nitudes.                                                  GlaimlU. 

is  then  to  be  placed  over  the  top,  the  air  pressed  As  to  addition  of  ponderosity  in  dead  bodies, 

out  from  between  it  and  the  glass ;  after  which  it  comparing  them  unto  blocks,  this  occasional  prrpon- 

must  be  tied  with  a  pack-thread  dipped  in  the  derancy  is  rather  an  appearance  than  reality, 

solution  of  gum  arabic.    The  bladder,  being  cut  Brmpne't  Vulgar  Emmn. 

off  neatly  under  the  last  turn  of  the  thread,  is  .^«  *^»*  ^^^^^  ^^^^  *^e  lighter  scale  pwjwiMfcnito. 

then  to  be  dried,  the  string  taken  cautiously  off,  ^*"  ?°*  ^  •.?»?  **°  >^;  ^^  ^^}^l  T  ^^^  H^  ^ 

and  the  top  and  neck  painted  with  a  composition  ^TT\i^  v  uf  ^"^^  "*"'  ""^  ^'  ^'^'^'  '')*!L*^ 

of  Ump-black  mixcKi  with  japanner's  gjjld  size:  "^te'^lVtuW  examine  all  the  rounds  tit. 

this  soon  dries,  and  leaves  a  fine  smooth  glossy  tability ,  and.  upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole,  reject 

surface,  from  which  the  dirt  can  at  any  time  be  or  receive  proportionably  to  the  prtpanderaney  of  the 

as  readily  wiped  off  as  from  a  mirror.     By  this  greater  grounds  of  probability.                          Id. 

method  large  bottles  are  as  easily  and  effectually  Little  light  boats  were  the  ships  which  people 

secured  as  small  ones ;  and  it  is  found  to  answer  used,  to  the  sides  whereof  thb  fish  remora  fastea- 

as  well   as   the   hermetical  sealing  of  glasses,  ing.  might  make  it  swag,  as  the  least  preponde- 

which    in   large   vessels   is  altogether  imprac-  ^^*f»  on  either  side  will  do.  and  so  retard  its  coar«e. 

ticable.    With  respect  to  the  stopper  bottles,  ^'**' 

which  an»  very  convenient  for  holding  small  The  triviallest  thing,  when  a  passion  is  cast  into 

preparations  Mr.  S.  advises  the  stoppers  to  be  ^^  '^^^  "^^  **»  prepanderatei  substantial  blessings, 

perfectly  well  grougd ;  that  they  pass  rather  ^  i      •u              *k  ^"^^T^^^^  'J'  lan^e, 

lower  down  tha^  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  for  the  ^JL^'r*!    HI  "^^^T^^  "^T ""  .^^Htll 

«    I  .„.        ^        ,    ,        V,.       ,  every  system  be  fixed  in  the  very  mathematical  centre 

convenience    of   drilling    two   holes  obliquely  of  t^e  Attractive  power  of  all  the  rest,  they  cannot 

through  the  infenor  edge  of  the  substance  of  the  be  evenly  attracted  on  all  sides,  but  must  irepmU- 

•topper,  opposite  to  each  other,  for  the  conve-  rau  some  way  or  other.                              Bentiey. 

nience  of  fixing  threads  to  hold  the  svibject ;  for,  In  matters,  which  require  present  practice,  we  mast 

if  the  threads  pass  between  the  neck  and  stopper,  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  pnponderatum  of  pro- 

a  space  will  be  left ;  or,  if  the  stopper  be  well  bable  reasons.                                            Watu. 

ground,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  will  be  broken  in  PREPOSITION,  n.  i.    Fr.  prqfosUion ;  Lat. 

endeavouring  to  press  it  down.    On  the  other  prapontio.    In  grammar,  a  particle  governing  a 

hand,  if  any  space  be  left,  the  thread,  by  its  ca-  case. 

pillary  attraction,  will  act  from  capillary  attrac-  A  preposition  signifies  some  relation,  which  the 
tion,  raise  the  spirits  from  the  bottle,  and  cause  thing  si^ified  by  the  word  following  it,  has  to  some- 
evaporation,  which  will  likewise  take  place  from  thing  going  before  in  the  discourse ;  as,  Cesar  came 
the  chink  between  the  stopper  and  neck.  Mr.  to  Rome.  CiorAe's  Latin  GntMmar. 
W.  Cooke  has  found  that  all  preparations  of  PREPOSSESS',  v,  a.  Pra  and  possess.  To 
animal  bodies  may  be  preserved  by  a  solution  of  possess  with  an  opinion  unexamined ;  to  preju- 
coromon  salt.    He  finds  that  if  used  a  little  be-  dice. 

low  saturation,    it  will  preserve  animal  sub-  God  hath  taken  care  to  anticipate  and  prevent 

stances  for  an  indefinite  period,  at  all  the  tern-  every  man  to  give  piety  the  prepoiMeuion^  before  otbe^ 

peratures  of  our  atmosphere. — ^Transactions  of  competitors  should  be  able  to  pretend  to  him  ;  and 

the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  43.  «>  to  engage  him  in  holiness  first,  and  then  in  bliss. 

PREPARIS,  the  most  northern  of  the  Anda-  „  ,    ,                       Hamm<md*i  FundamentaU. 

roan  Islands,  in  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Bay  Had  the  jwor  vnlgar  rout  only,  who  were  held 

of  Bengal,  about  a  degree  south  of  the  Pegue  ^'  ^  prejudices  and  j^tpoimsioni  of  educaUop. 

shore,  is  four  miles  long,  by  one  and  a  half  *^i'K"*^w'''*'v!S\*?°''J™'"  "T^T^'J 

broad.    It  rises  gradually  towards  the  middle,  ™g»»t  have  been  piUed,  but  not «,  much  wonde^ at. 

and  is  covered  entirely  with  wood.    In  clear  With  thought,  frim  pf«p«««rio»  free,  reflect 

weather  it  may  seen  at  the  distance  of  twenty-  On  solar  rays,  as  they  the  sight  respect.  Blaekmorr, 

five  miles,  but  can  only  be  approached  on  the  She  was  prepoMctmi  with  the  scandal  of  salivaUng 

east  side,  on  account  of  rocks;  on  that  side,  WlMematt. 

within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  there  is  seven  PREPOSTEROUS,  adj."^     Latin  vrapoite- 

fathoms  water.     It  is  only  inhabited  by  birds,  Prepos'terously,  adv.     >  rut.      Strictly, 

squirrels,  and  monkies.    Long.  93"*  40  E.,  lat.  Pi  epos'terousness,  ».  s.Hovirff  that   finl 
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iM  Mgfal  to  be  last :  hence,  absurdly-  -wrong ;  UDto  the  prertfrnsiu  and  provioni  conditions  of  birth. 

ritnoKd ;  the  adverb  and  noun-substantire  cor-  but  also  unto  the  psrturition.                     Brmont. 

fopisd^.  PRERCXGATIVK,  n.  s. )      Fr.    yrerogatif; 

Prtpitt«iv«*  ass !  that  never  read  so  far  ,  Prerogatived,  adj.         ]  low   Lat.  preroga- 

TtkMv  the  cause  whv  musick  was  ordained.  tiva.    An  exclusive  or  peculiar  privilege ;  hav- 

Shakspean,  ing  exclusive  privilege. 

Those  things  do  best  please  me.  My  daughters  and  the  fair  Parthenia  might  far 

Ibat  befal  prqKmteroudjf,  better  put  in  their  claim  for  that  prerogaiioe. 

id.  Midsummer  Night*9  Dream.  Sidmay, 

Pot  a  esse  at  a  land  of  Amasons,  wMre  the  whole  The  great  caliph  hath  an  old  prermtite  in  the 

^waaneat,  public  and  private,  is  in  the  hands  of  choice  and  confirmation  of  the  kings  of  Assyria, 

is    not  such  a    prepotUrout  government  KnoHe$. 


sgaiast  the  first  order  of  nature,  for  women  to  rule  How  could  communities, 

ofcr  loen,  and  in  itself  void  1  Baoon,  The  primogeniture,  and  due  of  birth, 

Death  from  a  father's  hand,  from  whom  I  first  Prtrogative  of  age,  sceptres,  and  crowns, 

Rectived  s  beiag  !  'tis  a  prepottemut  gift.  But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentick  place  \ 
As  xt  at  which  inverted  nature  starts.  Sltaluptatt, 


kiui  Unsha  to  behold  herself  so  cruel.      Dtnham,  Tis  the  plague  of  great  ones. 

The  Roman  missionaries  gave  their  liberal  contri-  Preragatif^  are  they  less  than  the  base  j 

ktiot.  alMding  their  prtpa^tennu  charily  to  make  ,  ^^  ^tAxny  unshunable.                              hi. 
them  pnielyies,  who  had  no  mind  to  be  confessors  \^.  «"  *ny  ^^  "»»«  •«ond  causes  despoiled  God  of 

or  ma^n.                                                         Fell.  °*|>  prtrogatiy^  or  had  God  himself  eonstrained  the 

Tkmhod  i  tafci>  may  be  censored  as  prtpotterout,  ^^^^  ^  ^U  of  man  to  impious  acts  by  any  celes- 

tecasK  I  thus  treat  last  of  the  antediluvian  earth,  ^  inforoements  1                                      haUigh. 

whch  was  fint  ia  order  of  nature.  '^^^y  ^^  ^^  ^^  i^^v>  ^7  ^bich  the  king  hath  the 

Woodward'*  Natural  H'wtory.  j«»*«*^  prtrogatiM,  and  the  people  the  best  liberty. 

I'poa  this  supposition,  one  animal  would  have  its  «     .     ,                                           Bacon, 

ufi  wseie  another  hath  iu  liver,  and  all  the  other  They   obUined  another    royal    prtrogatim    and 

■oiheis  pr^H^trmuly  fdaced  ;  there  could  not  be  a  power,  to  make  war  and  place  at  their  pleasure. 

ie  configuration  of  parts  in  any  two  individuals.  Daffies, 

BentUjf'i  Sermons.  The  house  of  commons,  to  these  their  prerogatives 

The  shapeloM  pair,  over  the  lords,  sent  an  order  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 

Af  they  designed  to  mock  me,  at  my  side  Tower,  that  he  should  cause  hhn  to  be  executed  that 

Take  step  for  step ;  and,  as  I  near  approach  '•'X  ^X*                                                   Ciarenden. 

The  esttace,  walk  along  the  plastered  wall.  ^  ^o/  freedom  stiU  maintained  alive. 

Prtfageraat  sight !  the  legs  without  the  man.  Freedom  an  EnglUh  subject's  sole  prerogative, 

Cawper  Accept  our  pious  praise.                          Dryden, 

PREPOTTENCY.  .-.  ..     UX.i.^Un,ia.  J^.::,'r.^nSffj',^;^:tl: 

nuoaunance;  sapenor  power.  H,  perceive  them  to  be  different,  to  consider  in  what 

H  there  were  a  determinate  prepatencg  in  the  rights  circumstances  they  are  capable  to  be  compared, 

ad  lach  u  ariseth  from  a  constant  root  in  nature,  Loeke. 

««  aigkt  expect  the  same  in  other  animals.  I  will  not  consider  only  the  mragatieea  of  man 

Browne.  above  other  animals,  but  the  endowments  which  na- 

PRCTUCE,  «.  ».     Fr.  prepuce-,   Lat.  prdt-  ««»  >»«*h'conferred  on  hU  body  m  common  with  them. 

Jrtism.   That  which  covers  the  gbins ;  foreskin.  ^                     ^               ^J'  •"  '**  C««'*"»- 

•n^ .    _«-u  :.ii.-.iwi  •«<]  ...ii^  Prerogative  Court,  an  English  court  cs-  • 

ibemMKir  was  much  inflamea  and  swelled.  .  i.i*  u  j  «     ^t.    ^  •  i    /•    n  ^    a 

'^  ^^                                       IfMiiiww.  tablished  for  the  tnal  of  all  testamentary  causes, 

PtKptcE.    ^ee  An  ATOMY                           '  ^liere  the  deceased  has  left  bona  notabilia  within 

PRERAU,  a'drde  comprising  the  north-east  ^^  ^'f ^'?n^  dioceses.    In  which  case  the  pro- 

poftioB  of  Motavim  bordenng^  Austrian  SUe-  ^*«  P^  ^^  ^>ongs  to  the  archbishop  of  the 

tt.   Ito  area  is  12 10  square  miles.    The  smaller  province,  by  way  of  special  prerogative.  And  all 

pit  lying  00  the  rivis  March  and  Hanna,  is  f»^»»  relating  to  the  wills,  administraUons,  or 

fele;  tfc  w»t  is  monntainous  and  containing  ^^}^  ?^  »"c^  persons,  are  originally  cognia- 

-rijheiesnd  there  fruitful  spots.    The  pastures  We  herein,  before  a  judge  appointed  by  the 

aw  good,  and  the  number  of  sheep  considerable.  arel>bishop,  called  the  judge  of  the  orerogaUve- 

Tfce  chief  rivers  are  the  March,  Hanna,  Becswa,  S?"^ ;  from  whom  an  appeal  lies,  l)y  stat.  25 

9d  Oder,  which  has  here  the  commencement  of  "«";  v"*  ^'  ^^'     r^    ."^  '°  chancery,  in- 

nscoorse.   Popuhilion  215,000.  The  chief  town  ^^^  ^  "*«  P0P«  "  formerly. 

of  the  same  name  is  situated  thirteen  miles  south-  Prerocati  ve.  Royal,  that  specif  pre-cmi- 

ew  of  Almutz  and  contains  2300  inhabitanU.  »«"«€  which  the  king  bath  over  and  above  all 

PREREQUIRr,  V.  a.  \      Pra  and  reqiure.  <J^«'  Pe"<>°J»  ">^  ^m  of  the  ordinary  course  of 

PwitQ'risiTE,  ««.       i  To     demand     pre-  ^^^  common  law,  m  nglit  of  his  regal  dignity.  It 

^H)uily:  pr«  and   liquisite.     Something  pre-  "g"^^  »  }^  etymology  (from  pne  and  rojro) 

ogjjy  n^ejjarv.                                  ^  ^  something  that  is  required  or  demanded  before, 

« V^    ,  '    ,   .    u    ^     .              .    . »  or  in  preference  to  all  others.    And  therefore 

^^Mjiepni^^                            IS  Prtre^jo  ^i^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  p^^^ 

BdMt  the^^ei^  of  compounded  body,  the're  p^i^*  ^  ^^^  ^^  |°  case  of  the  king,  which  is 

»«hea  pie^istence  of  active  principles,  ncces-  la«^  «"  no  case  of  the  subject      Prerogatives  are 

anij  ptenfunie  to  the  mixing  these  particles  of  bo-  ^itner  direct  or  mcidental.    The  direct  are  such 

^                                                          Half,  positive  substantial  parts  of  the  royal  character 

The  confbcmation  of  parts  is  necessary,  not  only  and  authority,  as  are  rooted  in,  and  spring  from. 
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the  king's  political  persoD,  considered  merely  by  limited  time :  but  the  very  necessity  of  sndi 
itself,  without  reference  to  any  other  extrinsic  traordinary  provision  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
^ircumstancs ;  as,  the  right  of  sending  ambassa-  the  truth  of  that  maxim  of  common  law,  that  in 
dors,  of  creating  peers,  and  of  makmg  war  or  the  king  is  no  minority ;  and  tlierefore  he  has  no 
peace.  But  such  prerogatives  as  are  incidental  legal  guardian.  3.  A  third  attribute  of  the  king's 
beai  always  a  relation  to  something  else,  distinct  majesty  is  his  perpetuity.  The  law  ascribes  to 
from  the  king's  person;  and  are,  indeed,  only  him,  in  his  political  capacity,  an  absolute  im- 
exceptions,  in  favor  of  the  crown,  to  those  general  mortality.  The  king  never  dies;  Ueniy,  Ed- 
rules  that  are  established  for  the  rest  of  the  com-  ward,  or  George,  may  die ;  but  the  king  survives 
munity :  such  as,  that  no  costs  shall  be  recovered  them  all.  For,  immediately  upon  the  decease 
against  the  king ;  and  tl»t  the  king  can  never  be  of  the  reigning  prince  in  his  natural  capacity, 
a  joint  tenant ;  and  that  his  debt  shall  be  pre-  his  kingship  or  imperial  dimity,  by  act  of  law, 
ferred  before  a  debt  to  any  of  his  subjects.  without  any  interregnum  or  mterval,  is  vested  at 
1.  The  law  ascribes  to  the  king  the  attribute  of  once  in  his  heir ;  who  is,  eo-instanti,  kiu<^  to  ail 
sovereignty,  or  pre^minency.  See  Sovereigmty.  intents  and  purposes.  The  royal  prerogative  in- 
2. '  The  law  also,'  says  Sir  William  Blackstone,  vests  the  king  with  a  number  of  authorities  and 
'  ascribes  to  the  king,  in  his  political  canacity,  powers;  in  the  exertion  whereof  consists  the  ex- 
absolute  perfection;  'The  king  can  ao  no  ecutive  part  of  government.  This  is  wisely 
wrong.'  Which  ancient  and  fundamental  maxim  placed  in  a  single  hand  by  the  British  constitu- 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  every  thing  trans-  tion,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  strength,  and  de* 
acted  by  the  government  was  of  course  just  and  spatcli.  Were  it  placed  in  many  hands,  it  would 
lawful ;  but  means  only  that  whatever  is  exoep-  be  subject  to  many  wills :  which,  if  dtsunitea 
tionable  in  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs  is  not  and  drawing  different  ways,  create  weakness  in 
to  be  imputed  to  the  king,  nor  is  he  answerable  a  government ;  and  to  unite  these  and  reduce 
for  it  personally  to  his  people :  for  this  doctrine  them  to  one  is  a  work  of  more  time  and  delay 
would  totally  destroy  that  constitutional  inde-  than  the  exigencies  of  state  will  ajBTord.  The 
pendence  of  the  crown  which  is  necessary  for  king  of  England  is  therefore  not  only  the  chiefs 
the  balance  of  power  in  our  free  and  active,  but  properly  the  sole  ma^tiate  of  the  nation;  all 
and  therefore  compounded,  constitution.  And  others  acting  by  commission  from,  and  in  due 
therefore,  if  the  crown  should  be  induced  to  subordination  to  him.  In  the  exertion  of  lawful 
grant  any  franchise  or  privilege  to  a  subject  con-  prerogative  the  king  is  held  to  be  absolute ;  that  is 
traiy  to  reason,  or  in  any  wise  prejudicial  to  the  so  far  absolute  that  there  is  no  legal  authority  thai 
commonwealth  or  a  private  person,  the  law  will  can  either  delay  or  resist  him.  He  nay  leject 
not  suppose  the  king  to  have  meant  either  an  what  bills,  may  make  what  treaties,  may  coio 
unwise  or  an  injurious  action,  but  declares  that  what  money,  may  create  what  peers,  may  paidon 
the  king  was  deceived  in  his  grant ;  and  there-  what  offences  he  pleases :  unless  where  the  oon- 
upon  such  grant  is  rendered  void,  merely  upon  stitution  has  expressly,  or  by  endent  amae 
the  foundation  of  fraud  and  deception,  either  Quence,  laid  down  some  exception  or  boundary ; 
by  or  upon  those  agents  whom  the  crown  has  declaring,  that  thus  £ir  the  prerogative  shall  so 
thought  proper  to  employ.'  The  law  determines  and  no  farther.  For  otherwise  the  power  of  the 
that  in  the  king  can  be  no  negligence  or  laches ;  crown  would  indeed  be  but  a  name  and  a  sha- 
and  therefore  no  delay  will  bar  his  right.  Nul-  dow,  insufKcient  for  the  ends  of  government,  if, 
lum  tempos  occurrit  regi  is  the  standing  maxim  where  its  jurisdiction  is  clearly  established  and 
upon  all  occasions :  for  the  law  intends  that  the  allowed,  any  man  or  body  of  men  were  per- 
'  kmg  is  always  busied  for  the  public  good,  and  mitted  to  disobey  it,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
therefore  has  not  leisure  to  assert  his  right  within  law :  we  do  not  now  speak  of  those  extraocdi- 
the  times  limited  to  subjects.  In  the  king  also  nary  recources  to  the  first  principles  which  are 
can  be  no  stain  or  corruption  of  blood ;  for  if  the  necessary  when  the  contracts  of  society  are  in 
heir  to  the  crown  were  attainted  of  treason  or  danger  of  dissolution,  and  the  law  proves  too 
felony,  and  afterwards  the  crown  should  descend  weak  a  defence  against  the  violence  of  fraud  or 
to  him,  thb  would  purge  the  attainder  ipso  facto,  oppression.  And  yet  the  want  of  attending  to 
This  happened  in  the  case  of  Henry  VII.  who,  this  obvious  distinction  has  occasioned  these 
as  earl  of  Richmond,  stood  attainted,  but  his  doctrines  of  absolute  power  in  the  prince  and  of 
assumption  of  the  crown  cleared  the  attainders,  national  resistance  by  the  people,  to  be  much 
Neither  can  the  king,  in  judgment  of  law,  as  misunderstood  and  perverted  by  the  advocates 
king,  ever  be  a  minor  or  under  age ;  and  there-  for  slavery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demagogues 
fore  his  royal  grants  and  assents  to  acts  of  par-  of  fiiction  on  the  other.  In  the  exertion,  thete- 
liament  are  go<ra,  though  he  has  not  in  his  natu-  fore,  of  these  prero^tives  which  the  Uw  has 
ral  capacity  attained  the  legal  ase  of  twenty-one.  given  him,  the  king  is  irresistible  and  absolute. 
By  a  statute,  indeed,  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17,  power  according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  And 
was  given  to  future  kings  to  rescind  all  acts  yet,  if  the  consequence  of  that  exertion  be  mani- 
of  parliament  that  should  be  made  while  they  festly  to  the  grievance  or  dishonor  of  the  king- 
were  under  the  age  of  twenty-four :  but  this  was  dom,  the  parliament  will  call  his  advisers  to  a 
repealed  by  the  stat  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  11,  so  fiir  as  just  and  severe  account  For  prerocative  coo- 
letated  to  that  prince,  and  both  statutes  are  de-  sisting  (as  Mr.  Locke  has  well  defined  it)  in  the 
dared  to  be  determined  by  24  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  discretionary  power  of  acting  for  the  public  good 
It  has  also  been  usually  thought  prudent,  when  where  the  positive  laws  are  silent,  if  that  discce- 
the  heir  apparent  has  been  very  young,  to  ap-  tionary  power  be  abused  to  the  public  detriment, 
point  a  protector,  guardian,  or  regent,  for  a  such  prerogative  is  exerted  in  ao  unconstitutional 
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lie  king's  mioisters  in  all  such  cases  of  the  kiog  respecting  this  nation  s  iutfifcouTse 
t>le  to  parliament.    Thns  the  king  may  with  foreign  nations, 
a  treaty  with  a  foreign  state,  which  shall  In  domestic  affairs  the  king  is  cousideiHi  in 
My  bind  the  nation ;  and  yet.  when  snch  a  j;reat  Tariety  of  characters;  and  thence  theie 
have  been  judged  pernicious,  impeach-  anses  a  number  of  other  prerogatives.    1.  He 
hare  pnrsoed  those  ministers  by  whose  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  supreme  legislative 
agency  or  advice  they  were  concluded.  power ;  and,  as  such,  has  the  prerogative  of 
With  regard  to  all  foreign  concerns,  the  king  rejecting  such  provisions   in  parliament  as  he 
ff  the  delegate  or  representative  of  his  people,  judges  improper  to  be  passed.    2.  The  king  has 
What  is  dome  by  the  royal  authority,  with  regard  the  sole  power  oi  raising  and  regulating  fleefo 
to  foieigB  poiweTs,  is  the  act  of  the  whole  nation :  and  armies.    The  sole  prerogative,  also,  of  erect- 
vfaat  is  done  without  the  king's  concurrence  is  the  ing,  manning,  and  governing  of  castles  and  forts, 
act  only  of  private  men.    And,  by  the  statute  2  belongs  to  the  king  in  his  capacity  of  general  of 
Hen.  V.  c  6,  any  subject. committing  acts  of  the  kingdom;  and  all  lauds  were  formerly  sub- 
hostility  mm  anv  nation   in  league  with  the  ject  to  a  tax,  for  building  castles  wherever  the 
king,  wtts  dedared  to  be  guilty  of  high-treason  :  king  thought  proper :  in  consequence  of  which 
and,  tfaoogh  that  act  was  repealed  by  the  stat.  20  their  number  vras  increased  most  enormously. 
Hen.  VI.  c  11,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  making  The  greater  part  of  them  being  demolished  in  the 
this  offenoe  high-treason,  yet  it  still  remains  a  wars  with  the  barons,  succeeding  kings  were 
▼ery  great  offence  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  cautious  of  suffering  them  to  be  rebuilt :  and 
— -^-irf>le  by  our  laws,  either  capitally  or  other-  Sir  Edward  Coke  hiys  it  down,  that  no  subject 
aecoiding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  can  build  a  castle,  or  house  of  strength  embat- 
king,  therefore,  considered  as  the  repre-  tied,  or  other  fortress  defensible,  without  the 
e  of  his  people,  has  the  sole  power  of  license  of  the  king ;  for  the  danger  which  might 
seBding  ambassaaors  to  foreign  states,  and  re-  ensue,  if  every  man  at  his  pleasure  might  do  it. 
eeiviug  ambassadors  at  home.    2.  It  is  also  the  The  king  has  also  the  prerogative  of  appoint- 
kiog's  prerogative  to  make  treaties,  leagues,  and  ing  ports  and  havens,  for  persons  and  merchan- 
alliarncf^,  with  foreign  states  and  princes ;  though  disc  to  pass  into  and  out  of  the  realm,  as  he  in 
in  fkm,  as  in  all  other  cases,  ministers  are  amen-  his  wisdom  sees  proper.    By  the  feudal  law,  all 
able  to  parliamentary  imipeachment  for  advising  navigable  rivers  and    havens  were  computed 
the  kiiig  to  conclude  any  such  treaties  that  are  among  the  regalia,  and  were  subject  to  the  sove- 
faoiid  to  be  derogatory  from  the  honor  and  in-  reign  of  the  state.     And  in  England  it  has  al- 
icteit  of  the  nation.    3.  The  king  has  also  the  ways  been  held  that  the  kin^  is  lord  of  the 
sole  prerogative  of  making  war  and  peace.  And  whole  ^ore,  and  particularly  is  the  guardian  of 
tbermre,  to  make  a  war  completely  legal  and  the  ports  and  havens,  which  are  the  inlets  and 
eoiBtitiitiona],  it  must  be  publicly  proclaimed  bv  gates  of  the  realm :  and  therefore,  so  early  as  the 
the  hinges  authority.     In  pursuance  of  which  reignof  John,  we  find  ships  seized  by' the  king^s 
principle,  it  is  with  us  declared  by  the  statute  4  officers  for  putting  in  at  a  place  that  was  not  a 
HcB.  V.  c.  7,  that^  if  any  subjects  of  the  realm  legal  port.    These  leral  ports  were  undoi  btedly 
are  oppreased   in  the  time  of  truce  by  any  at  first  assigned  by  me  crown ;  since  to  each  of 
fimgDezs,  the  king  will  grant  letters  of  marque  them  a  court  of  portmote  is  incident,  the  juris- 
in  doe  form  to  all  that  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  diction  of  which  must  fiow  from  the  royal  autho- 
5.  Upon  exacdy  the  same  reason  stands  the  pre-  rity :  the  great  ports  of  the  sea  are  also  referred 
togative  of  granting  safe  conducts ;  without  which,  to  as  well-known  and  established,  by  stat.  4  Hen. 
by  the  law  of  nations,  no  member  of  one  society  IV.  c.  20,  which  prohibits  the  landing  elsewhere, 
Ibs  a  right  to  intrude  into  another.    Great  ten-  under  pain  of  confiscation ;  and  the  stat.  1  Eliz. 
doDCss  is  shown  by  our  laws,  not  only  to  c.  11,  recites,  that  the  franchise  of  lading  and 
foreigners  in  distress  (see  Wreck),  but  with  re-  discharging  had  been  frequently  granted  by  tlie 
pud  also  to  the  admission  of  strangers  who  crown.     But,  though  the  king  had  a  power  of 
cone  spontaneously :  for  so  long  as  their  nation  granting  the  firanchise  of  havens  and  ports,  yet 
cootiuiics  at  peace  with  ours,  and  they  themselves  be  had  not  the  power  of  resumption,  or  of  nar- 
bchave  peaceably,  they  are  under  the  king's  pro-  rowing  and  connning  their  liihits  when  once  es- 
tectioB,  tboDgfa  Luable  to  be  sent  home  whenever  tablished ;  but  any  person  had  a  right  to  load  or 
file  king  sees  occasion.    But  no  subject  of  a  na-  dischaxge  his  merdbandise  in  any  part  of  the 
tioo  at  war  with  us  can,  by  the  law  of  nations,  haven ;  whereby  die  revenue  of  the  custom  was 
come  into  the  realm,  or  can  travel  himself  upon  much  impaired  and  diminished,  by  fraudulent 
tbt  high  seasy  or  send  his  goods  and  merchandise  landings  in  obscure  and  private  comers.    This 
from  one  pkhce  to  another,  vrithout  danger  of  be-  occasioned  the  statutes  ot  1  Eliz.  c.  11,  and  18 
ing  seized  by  our  subjects,  unless  he  has  letters  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11,  sec.  14,  which  enable  the 
of  srfe  ooodnct ;  which,  by  divers  ancient  sta-  crown,  by  comminion,  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
mtes,  most  be  granted  under  &e  king's  great  all  ports,  and  to  assign  proper  wharfr  and  quays 
seii,  and  enrolled  in  chancery,  or  else  they  are  in  each  port,  for  the  exclusive  landing  and  load- 
of  no  effect ;  die  king  being  supposed  the  best  ing  of  merchandise.  3.  Another  capacity  in  which 
jadge  of  su<^  emergencies  as  may  deserve  excep-  the  king  is  considered  in  domestic  a&irs  is  as 
tico  from  the  general  law  of  arms.    But  pass-  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  general  conservator  of 
pirts  under  the  king's  sign-manual,  or  licenses  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.    4.  The  king  is  like- 
nora  his  ambassadors  abroad,  are  now  more  wise  the  fountain  of  honor,  office,  and  privilege; 
uoaHy  obtained,  and  are  allowed  to  be  of  equal  and  this  in  a  different  sense  Irom  that  wherein  he 
Tdidtty.    These  are  the  principal  prerogatives  is  styled  the  fountain  of  iisfice,  V  here  he  js 
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mlly  the  parent  of  them.    The  king  U,  lastly,  Presburo,  or  Posohy,  a  laige  town  of  Hun- 
considered  by  the  laws  of  £ngland  as  the  head  gaiyi  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  declared, 
and  supreme  governor  of  the  national  church,  by  a  royal  decree  of  1536,  the  capital  of  Ilun- 
This  prerogative  was  fixed  by  stat.  26  Hen.  VIII.  gary.    The  kings  are  still  crowned  here,  but  the 
c.  1  and  1  £liz.  c.  1.    In  virtue  of  this  authority,  viceroy  and  the  higher  officers  of  government 
the  king  convenes,  prorogues,  restrains,  regu>  reside  at  Buda;   and  the  diets  and  supreme 
lates,  and  dissolves,  all  ecclesiastical  synods  or  courts  of  justice  meet  at  Pestli.     Presburg  coo- 
convocations.     From  this  prerogative,  also,  of  tains  at  present  little  that  is  interesting.  Its  castle, 
being  the  head  of  the  church,  arises  the  king*s  which  lately  served  as  a  barrack,  was  burned  down 
riffht  of  nomination  to  vacant  bishoprics,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century ;  and  its 
other  ecclesiastical  preferments.    As  head  of  the  walU  form  only  a  ruinous  square  pile,  with  a 
church  the  king  is  likewise  the  dernier  resort  in  tower  at  each  corner.    This  town  stands  on  a  hill 
all  ecclesiastical  causes;  an  appeal  lying  ulti-  of  moderate  elevation,  overlooking  a  vast  plain ; 
roately  to  him  in  Chancery  from  the  sentence  of  and  the  horizon  is  open  in  all  directions  except 
every  ecclesiastical  judge :  which  right  was  re-  in  the  north-west,  where,  for  nearly  a  third  of  its 
*ored  to  the  crown  by  stat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  circumference,  it  is  intercepted  by  the  distant 
PRES'AGE,  n.  i .  &  v.  a.  )        Fr.    praojge ;  mountains.     The  Danube,  here  nearly  half  a 
Presage'ment.                 )  Latin   pratagium,  mile  wide,  is  crossed  by  a  flying  bridge.    The 
Prognostic ;  presension   of  futurity ;   to    fore-  fortifications  have  been  demolish^ ;  and  no  dis- 
bode ;  foretell :  presagement  is  synonymous  with  tinction  is  now  made  between  the  town  and 
presage  noun-substantive.  suburbs.    The  suburbs  bear  marks  of  improve- 
Henry's  late  pretaging  prophecy  ment :  there  are  here  two  squares,  adorned  with 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope.  statues.    The  principal  church  of  Presbui:g  is  an 

Shuktpear*.  Henry  VI.  old  Gothic  edifice,  said  to  have  been  built  in 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattcnng  ruth  of  ilecp.  1090 ;  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  paUce 

My  dreams  prew^c  some  joyful  news  •tUnd.  ^f  the  palatine,  the  barracks,  com-market,  and 

Yi.        -^  »      -u  •    ..•  .  — k-*k— iI!mlK"!**«  town-house.    Presburghasanacademy,  a  school 

I  have  spent  much  inquinr,  whether  he  had  any  ^     ^     j^-j^         ^  ^.j.                  ^ 

ominous  prtmgtment  before  bis  end.              JVotton,  *    .        *'""**»«""»  uwimij,  i-ww  w  uucc  uivuw- 

This  contagion  might  have  been  prttaged  upon  J«"«*»  »  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  gymnasium. 

consideration  of  its  precunon.  ^®  manufactures,  though  on  a  small  scale,  com- 

Harmy  on  Cansumptum,  prise  woollens,  silk,  oil,  tobacco,  and  snuff.  Hip 

That  cloud,  that  hann  upon  thy  brow,  pnmgu  trade  in  com  and  linen  is  considerable.     It 

A  greater  storm  than  aU  the  Turkish  power  vras  here  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 

Can  throw  upon  us.                      Dtnham*i  Scffhy.  France  and  Austria,  after  the  campaign  of  1 805. 

What  power  of  mind  Thirty-eight  miles  east  by  south  of  Viennai  and 

Foreseeing,  or  preaaging  from  the  depth  |07  W.N.  W.  of  Pesth. 

Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  feared  PRES'BYTER,  n.  1.         -^      Ut.  prcMbylcr ; 

How  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such  Presbyte'riaCo*'.           I  Gr.    wpttfQ^ipoc, 

As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse.  uZZZ       *            J?  e      -  /  a      ZTJiyS^ 

MUUm.  PRESBTTERiAN,ci4^.&n.s.  ft  Apnest;anelder: 

The  falling  of  salt  is  an  authentick  pfmagemsmt  'of  .  Pres'byteby,  n.  1.             J  both  the  adjec- 

Ul  luck,  from  whence  notwithstanding  nothing  can  ^^^  »»»  consisting  of  elders  or  presbyters ; 

be  natunlly  feared.                                    Browne,  <>'  according  to  the  presbyterian  form  of  church 

When  others  fell,  this  standing  did  pntmge.  government :  presbyterian,  as  a  noun  substantive, 

*Xhe  ciown  should  triumph  over  popular  rage.  one  who  holds  with  that  form :  presbytery,  a  body 

Waller,  of  elders  or  priests.    See  below. 

Wished  frsedom  I  pretage  you  soon  will  find,  •  ™_              .  1  ,      .   .1.       •         ,                       1 

If  heaven  be  just,  and  Fto  virtue  kind.      Dryden.  ^  S*°»<^  ^^^f 8*^  the eoiscopal  power  properly 

That  by  certain  signs  wc  may  preeage  ^  «^»"«d.  to  pre,hyten,  without   giving  them  epis- 

Of  heats  and  rains.  Ind  wind's  impetuous  rage.  "^^  consecration.                ^   .  ^     .      ^   ^  - 

The  sovereign  of  the  heavens  has  &  on  high  .  ^^^^ .  absent    through  infirmitv  from  their 

The  moon  &  mark  the  changes  of  the  sky.         Id.  cb«iches    might  be  said  to  preach  by  those  deputies 

Dreams  have  generally  been  considered  by  authors  '^'IV**  ^""^  '^^  ^^  *>"i  ^^^  homilies.     Hooker. 

only  as  revelations  of  what  has  already  haimened,  or  ^  *>°»«  ^*>»ch  stood  for  the  pre^tery,  thoaght  their 

as  ^reso^ei  of  what  is  to  happen.                AddUon.  ^auso  had  more  empathy  with  the  discipline  of 

PRESBURG,  or  PosonVi-Varmegye,  an  iro-  ^?i[*"^  *'>^'*  ^^  ^fT'^  ?.^  England.       Bw^^ 

formed  by  the  March  and  Danube.    Its  area  is  6     #-     :f          e         ^      Ch'oHet 

1740  SQuare  iniles.    The  Carpathians  traverse  Flea-bitten  synod,  an  assembly  brew^ 

the  whole  length  of  this  district ;  but  10  general  of  clerks  and  elders  ana.  like  the  rude 

the  elevations  are  not  great,  and  they  are  com-  Chaos  of  prw6^«ry,  where  laymen  guide 

monly  covered  with  vineyards.    Of  the  wine  With  the  tame  woolpack  dergj  by  their  side, 

produced,  that  called  the  Sient  George  Ausbruck  Cieavelmid. 

IS  inferior  only  to  Tokay.    Corn  and  fruit  are  Who  should  exclude  him  from  an  interest,  and  so 

produced  in  the  south-east  part,  particularly  in  unhappily  a  more  unavoidable  sway  in  preAyterwi 

the  district  called  the  isle  of  Schutt.    The  chief  determinations  1                                      Holyday. 

towns  are  PresbuiK  and  Tymau ;  the  latter  the  ^°<*  presbytert  have  their  jackpuddings  too. 

seat  of  the  court  of  app«d  for  the  circle  to  tlie        ^^^   . .. ...       .  ,   .  "^^.1' 

north  of  the  Danube.     iV^O"*  ^^  ^  ?^^-  ^^   preibyt^m.           S^fi. 

nate  200,000,  a  mixture  of  Hungarians,  Ger-  PnESSYTCR,  or  elder,  is  a  word  borrowed  from 

mans,  Bohemians,  Croats,  and  Jews.  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testametitj 
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wbeie  it  commonly  signifies  ruler  or  governor ;  all  questions  that  come  before  it ;  but,  eioept  in 

It  beiog  a  note  of  office  and  dignity,  not  of  age :  wbat  relates  to  the  distribution  of  alms,  they  riaTe 

and  io  this  sense  bishops  are  sometimes  called  no  decisiTe  vote  with  the  minister  and  dders. 
pfcsbyters  in  the  New  Testament    The  grand        The  neit  iudicatory  is  the  presbytery,  properly 

dispute  between  the  followers  of  the  Geneva  and  so  called,  which  consists  of  all  the  pastors  within 

Koman   discipline    is  about  the  sameness   or  a  certain  district,  and  one  ruling  elder  from  each 

difference  of  presbyters  and  bishops  in  the  time  parish,  commissioned  by  his  brethren  to  lepre- 

of  the  apostlM.  sent,  in  conjunction  with  the  minister,  the  ses- 

PsESBTTCEiAHS,  Protestamt,  SO  Called  firom  sion  of  that  parish.     The  presbytery  treats  of 

ihnr  maintaining  that  the  government  of  the  such  matters  as  concern  the  particular  churches 

chorch  appointed  in  the  New  Testament  was  by  within  its  limits ;  as  the  exammation,  admission, 

presbyteries,  that  is,  by  associations  of  ministers  ordination,  and    censuring  of   ministers;    the 

and  ruling  elders,  possessed  all  of  equal  powers,  licensing  of  probationers,  rebuking  of  gross  or 

without  any  superiority  among  them  either  in  contumacious  sinners,  the  directing  of  the  sen- 

office  or  in  order.  tence  of  excommunication,  the  decidii^  upon 

Hie  Presbyterians  believe  that  the  authority  references  and  appeals  from  kirk-sessions,  re- 
ef their  ministers  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  admi-  solving  cases  of  conscience,  explaining  difficul- 
aister  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  ties  in  doctrine  or  discipline,  and  censuring, 
sopper,  and  lo  feed  the  flock  of  Christ,  is  de-  according  to  the  word  of  God,  any  heresy  or 
rivea  from  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  imposition  of  erroneous  doctrine  which  hath  been  either  pub- 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery.  They  affirm  that  licly  or  privately  maintained  within  the  bounds 
there  is  no  order  in  the  church  as  established  by  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  presbyteries,  the  only  pre- 
Christ  and  his  apostles  superior  to  that  of  the  rogatives  which  the  pastors  have  over  the  ruling 
presbyters;  that  all  ministers,  being  ambassadors  elders,  are,  the  power  of  ordination  by  imposi- 
of  Christ,  are  equal  by  their  commission ;  that  tion  of  hands,  and  the  privilege  of  having  the 
pitsbyter  and  biskx>p,  uioogh  different  words,  are  moderator  chosen  from  their  body.  From  the 
of  die  aroe  import ;  and  that  prelacy  was  gra-  judgment  of  the  presbytery  there  lies  an  appeal 
dnlly  established  upon  the  primitive  practice  of  to  the  provincial  synod,  which  ordinarily  meets 
mkiiig  the  moderator  or  speaker  of  the  presby-  twice  in  the  year,  and  exercises  over  the  presby- 
tcrv  a  permanent  officer.    See  Bishop.  teries  within  the  province  a  jurisdiction  simihir 

In  the  Scottish  church,  every  regulation  of  to  that  which  is  vested  in  each  presbytery  over 

pabhc  worship,  every  act  of  discipline,  and  the    several    kirk-sessions  within    its    bounds. 

every   ecclesiastical  censure,  which    in    other  These  synods  are  composed  of  the  members  of 

chniches  ilows  from  the  authori^  of  a  diocesan  the  several  presbyteries  within  the  respective 

bidiDp,  or  from  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  is  provinces  which  give  names  to  the  synods.   The 

the  joint  work  of  a  certain  number  of  clergymen  nighest  authority  in  the  church  of  Scotland  is 

*nd  laymen  acting  together  with  equal  authority,  the  general  assembly,  which  consists  of  a  certain 

md  deciding   every  question  by  a  plurality  of  number  of  ministers  and  niling  elders,  delegated 

voices.    The  laymen,  who  thus  form  an  essential  from  each  presbytery,  and  of  commissioners  from 

pttt  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Scotland,  are  the  universities  and  royal  boroughs.    A  presby- 

olled  ruling  elders.     Every  parish  has  two  or  tery  in  which  there    are    fewer    than   twelve 

(kite  of  these  lay-elders,  who  are  grave  and  parishes  sends    to   the  general  assembly   two 

*cnoQs  persons  chosen  from  amone  the  heads  of  ministers  and  one   ruling  elder :  if  it  contains 

lilies,  of  known  orthodoxy,  and  steady  adhe-  between  twelve  and  eighteen  ministers,  it  sends 

>mce  to  the  wonhip,  discipline,  and  government  three  of  these,  and  one  ruling  elder :  if  it  con- 

of  the  chordi.      Being  solemnly  engaged  to  use  tains  between  eighteen  and  twenty-four  ministers, 

tbeir  utmost  endeavours  for  the  suppression  of  it  sends  four  ministers  and  two  ruling  elders ; 

Vice,  and  the  dierishing  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  and  of  twenty-four  ministers,  when  it  contains  so 

to  esercise  discipline  faithfully  and  diligently,  many,   it  sends  five  with  two  ruling   elders. 

tht  mioister,  in  tne  presence  of  the  congregation,  Every  royal  borough  sends  one  ruling  elder, 

*ef  them  apart  to  their  office  by  solemn  prayer;  whose  election  must  be  attested  by  the  kirk- 

md  concludes  the  ceremony,  which  u  sometimes  sessions  of  their  respective  boroughs.    Every 

called  oidination,  with  exhorting  both  elders  and  university  sends  one  commissioner  from  its  own 

IMpIe  to  their   respective  duties.    The  kirk-  body.    The  commissioners  are  chosen  annually, 

tcssMo,  which  is  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  judica-  six  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  assembly ; 

<«y,  consists  of  the  minister  and  thcne  elders  of  and  the  ruling  elders  are  often  men  of  the  first 

^  congregation.    The  minister  is  ex  officio  mo-  eminence  in  the  kingdom  for  rank  and  talents. 

^cruor,  but  has  no  negative  voice  over  the  de-  In  this  assembly,  which  meets  once  a  year,  the 

<^i*Hn  of  the  session ;  nor  indeed  has  he  a  right  king  presides  by  his  commissioner,  who  is  always  a 

^  *^  at  all,  unless  when  the  voices  of  the  nobleman ;  but  he  has  no  voice  in  their  delibera- 

elders  are  equal  and  opposite.     He  may  indeed  tions,  unless  be  be  a  member  of  assembly,  which 

^^  his  protest  against  their  sentence,  if  he  is  sometimes  the  case.  Appeals  are  brought  from 

<kiok  it  improper,  and  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  other  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Scotland  to 

*^  presbytery;  but  this  privilege  belongs  equally  the  general  assembly;  and,  in  questions  purely 

^  cverr  elder,  as  welt  as  to  every  person  who  religious,  no  appeal  lies  from  its  determinations. 

**y  believe  himself  agrieved  by  the  proceedings  In  the  subordination  of  these  assemblies,  paro- 

of  the  session.    The   deacons,  whose   proper  chial,  presbyteriaU  provincial,  and  national,  the 

office  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  may  be  pre-  less  unto  the  greater,  consists  the  external  order 

Mat  in  every  session,  and  offer  their  counsel  on  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
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pR17/siCIFNT,ii^.^     LaL  pr^gtekm.  Fwe-  Knowlesly,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Derby.    Pres- 

Pu'SKriEVCB,  fi.f.     >  knowing;     prophetic :  cot  lies  eigfit  miles  east  of  Liverpool,  and  198 

Pbk'scious,  adf,       j  prescious  is  of  the  same  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

signification :  prescience  is  ibrduiowledge ;  know-  PRESC  RI BE',  v.  a.  &  v.  n.  *)     Lat  prescribo 

ledge  of  the  future.  PaEsc&i'pTy  adj.  &  n.  i.      >To  set  down  au- 

They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowanlioe.  Prescrip'tion,  ».  i .           3  thoritatively ;  or- 

ForestaU  our  praaenee,  and  esteem  no  act  der ;  direct ;  influence :  prescript  is  dnected ;  laid 

But  that  of  hand.                               ^      .  down  formally :  prescript,  noun  substantive,  and 

Sh^apmrt.  TroUm  ofidCrtiitda.  prescription,  direction;  model;  medical  recipe . 

Pr«c,«..e.  or  foreknowlcto^oydejedm  Older  Ug  uied  cistom.                                             ^ 

and  nature,  if  we  may  speak  of  God  after  the  man-  ^ 

ner  of  meo,  gocth  before  pro?idence  ;  for  God  fore-  ^^^  ^*  strength  of  some  negative  aigumenta 

knew  all  things  before  he  had  created  them,  or  before  P"''^  *^*»  ^^^  ^  negative  argument  strong,  by  force 

they  had  being  to  be  cared  for ;  and  prtxienee  is  no  ''hereof  all  things  are  denied  which  scnptnre  affirm, 

other  than  an  mfalfible  foreknowledge.        Raleigh.  «di  not,  or  aU  things  which  scnptara  prmaibetk  not 

Henry,  upon  the  deliberation  concerning  the  mar-  condemned  1                                                 Hooktr. 

riage  of  hn  ddest  daughter  into  ScoUand.    had  Those  very  laws  so  added,  they  themselves  do  not 

shewed  himself  sensible  and  almost  prueknt  of  this  j"dge  unUwful ;  as  thay  plainly  confess  both  in  mau 

event.                                                              Bacon.  ^^  ^^  freteript  attire,  and  of  rites  appertaining  to 

God's  pmeienet,  from  all  eternity,  being  but  the  l^wrial.                                                                W. 

seeing  every  thing  that  ever  exists  as  it  is,  contin-  *  9"  ^^  *  pedigree 

genu  as  contingents,  necessary  as  necessary,  can  2  ^"**'°™  ***"  *^J  y**?»  *  •*"?  *'°*®  . 

neither  work  any  change  in  the  object,  by  thus  seeing  To  make  prwcnpfioa  for  a  kingdom  s  with, 

it,  nor  itself  be  deceiv^  in  what  it  sees.  Hammond,  Shakspeart. 

If  certain  presciena  of  uncertain  cvenU  imply  a  ^y/^^'^  r^°!?,*^°^  preteripiunu^ 

contradicdon.  it  seems  it  may  be  struck  out  of  the  9^  ™~  *^d  proved  efiects ;  such  as  his  reading 

omnisciency  of  God.  and  leave  no  blemish  behind.  ^°<1  manifest  ezpenenoe  had  collected 

jff^^  For  general  sovereignty.                                 id. 

Freedom  was  first  bestowed  on  human  race,  Use  such  as  have  prevailed  before  in  things  yon 

And  pradntm  only  held  the  second  place.  have  employed  them ;  for  that  breeds  confidence,  and 

Dryden.  they  will  strive  to  maintain  their  pmeription. 

Thrice  happy  thou,  dear  partner  of  my  bed,  Bacon't  Etmpt. 

Whose  holy  soul  the  stroke  of  fortune  filed ;  To  the  blanc  moon  her  office  they  pmeribed, 

PreteiouM  oi  ills,  and  leaving  me  behind,  MUion, 

To  drink  the  dregs  of  life.                       Id.  JBntiu  By  hu  pre$eript,  a  sanctuary  is  framed 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  na-  Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold.                           Id. 

tare  God's  preteimee  U  certain.                      South.  ^  reserve  of  pueriUty  we  have  not  shaken  off  frons 

Who  Uught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood,  ^i^^i^  ^^^^  jj^ng  seasoned  with  minor  sentences. 

Pmeimt,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand  1  ^ij^y  prueribe  upon  our  riper  years,  and  never  am 

"^'  worn  out  but  vrith  our  memories.                 Browne. 

Prescience,  in  theology,  prevision,  or  fore-  Nor  did  he  ever  with  so  much  regret  submit  unto 

knowledge ;  that  Imowledge  which  God  has  of  any  pnteripi.                                               Felt, 

things  to  come.    The  doctrine  of  predestination  Approving  of  my  obstinacy  against  all  common 

is  founded  on  the  prescience  of  God,  and  on  the  prtMenptimu,  he  asked  me  whether  I  had  never  heard 

supposition  of  all  futurity  being  present  to  him.  of  the  Indian  way  of  curing  the  gout  by  «<»"• 

The  apostle  Peter,  in  his  celebrated  sermon  at  «,.      ,  .         i.   • .      -u    •«        i       "nipfc. 

Jenisalpm  assert*  bnth  doctrines  of  nrescience  There's  joy,  when  to  wild  vnll  you  UwsprBKnA*^ 

Jerusalem,  asserts  Doin  aoctnnes,  ot  presaence  ^.^^         '^^^  ^                 ^^^  ^    ^^^ 

and  accountability,  m  one  sentence,  AcU  ii.  23.  *"  ^^                        ^                      Dryden 

*  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  coun-  ^he  extremest  ways  they  first  ordain, 

sel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  Pretcribing  such  intolerable  pain, 

and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain.'  ^s  none  but  Cssar  could  sustain.              Id* 

PRESCIND',  v.  a.  )      Lat.    pratcindo.      To  Our  poet  bade  us  hope  this  grace  to  find, 

Prescind'ent, o^f •  i  cut  off;  to  abstract:  ab-  To  whom  by  long  preacription  you  are  kind.    Id. 

stracting.  Xhe  assuming  an  authority  of  dictating  to  others. 

A  bare  act  of  obliquity  does  not  only  prescind  and  a  forwardness  to  preecribe  to  their  opinions,  is  Ji 

from,  but  positively  deny  such  a  special  dependence,  constant  concomitant  of  this  bias  of  our  judgments. 

Norrit.  Lodke, 

We  may.  for  one  single  act.  abstract  from  a  re-  it  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
ward,  which  nobody  who  knows  the  preaeindeta  facul-  dispossess  a  vice  from  that  heart  where  long  posses- 
ties  of  the  soul  can  deny.                              Cheyne.  gjon  be^ns  to  plead  pmcriptvm.                     South. 

PRESCOT,  a  market  town  of  Lancashire,  The  Lucquese  plead  prvwr^iow  for  hunting  in  one 

with  a  market  on  Tuesday  for  corn,  provisions,  of  the  duke's  forests  that  lies  upon  their  frontiers, 

and  cattle.    It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  ^       ^,.     .               .     ,     .    jj     ^^^":. 

saiMoth,  watches,  8cc.      The  church  is  a  hand-  ^^^^  obligation  upon  the  lands  did  not  pracnhe 

j«me  buiJdmg,  te^^^^^               fifly^two. yards  ^ -^n^.^^ ^-' ^^^ 

high,  allowed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  jf^^^^  -pothecaries  taught  the  art 

county.     There  is  also  a  dissenters  meeting-  3   doctors* Viils  to  play  the  doctor's  part, 

house,  a  free-school,   and  several  alms-houses.  Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules. 

At  St.  Helen's,  near  this  town,  is  an  extensive  PreKribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 

plate  glasH  manufactory,  in  which  300  persons  Pvpe, 

are  employed ;  and  near  it  is  another  for  smelt-  Should  any  man  argue  that  a  physician  under- 

mg  ano  refining  copper  ore.     Near  this  town  lies  stands  his  own  art  best ;  and  therefore,  although  he 
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poitoo  to  all  his  paiiMits,  lie 
be  JBSllf  puushe^,  bat  is  ansumUe  only  to  God  T 

SvioBf  a  ywcrqptMn  supposes  an  aeqwescenoe  in 
tbs  slier  Haiments :  and  that  aoqnieaeence  supposes 
alw  seese  reason,  perhaps  new  onknoim,  lor  which 
the  dsBB  wan  faibone.  Johuom. 

Yet  half  wnnltind  Bsaintain  a  cbvilish  strife 
Wflib  HisR,  the  Booor  of  eteraal  life, 
Bccanse  tbie  deed,  by  which  his  lofe  confiims 
The  iaigeas  he  bestows,  prueriM  the  terms.  Comper, 

PEcscBiPTroH,  in  Engltsh  law,  is  a  title  ac- 
qii.fed  by  use  and  timey  and  allowed  by  law ;  as 
when  a  man  claims  any  thing,  because  he,  his 
ucestoTs,  or  they  whose  estate  be  hath,  have  had 
or  «ised  it  all  the  time  whereof  no  memory  is  to 
ibe  oodtzary :  or  it  is  wheie  for  continuance  of 
lime,  ultra  BMSBoriam  bominis,  a  particular  per- 
son hath  a  particular  right  against  anotoer. 
There  is  a  dinereoce  between  prescription,  cus- 
tom, aod  wage.  Preecriptkm  hath  respect  to  a 
cettain  penon,  who  by  mtendment  may  have 
contimiaBce  for  ever;  but  custom  is  load,  and 
aiwayi  applied  to  a  certain  place;  as  time  out 
of  homI  there  has  been  such  a  custom  in  such  a 
place,  ice  And  prescription  belongeth  to  one  or 
a  few  only;  but  custom  is  common  to  all. 
Usa^  difieis  from  both,  for  it  may  be  either  to 
p<«noDS  or  places :  as  to  Inhabitants  of  a  town 
to  hare  a.  way,  &c.  A  custom  and  prescription 
a^eiathe  ri^t ;  usage  is  in  the  possession ;  and  a 
prescription,  that  is  good  for  the  matter  and  sub- 
stance, my  be  bad  by  the  manner  of  settbg  it 
ferth :  but  where  that  which  is  claimed  as  a  cos- 
tom,  in  or  for  many,  will  be  good,  that  regulariy 
win  be  so  when  claimed  by  prescription  for  one. 
Prescription  is  to  be  time  out  of  mind ;  though 
it  is  nan  the  length  of  time  that  begets  the  right 
of  prescriplioo,  nothing  being  done  by  time, 
ahhoQ^  every  thing  is  done  in  time;  but  it  is  a 
ptcsmaption  in  law  that  a  thing  cannot  continue 
so  long  qaiet,  if  it  was  against  right  or  injurious 
toaoodier. 

PaE^EANCE,n.f.  ¥t.  vmeance.  Priority 
of  piaoe  to  sitting.    Not  usea. 

The  gbests,  thongfa  nide  in  their  other  fashions, 
■ay,  m  their  discreet  judgment  in  precedence  and 
fnmamet,  read  a  lesson  to  our  civilest  gentry. 

Carew's  Sitrwy  of  Cemwall, 

PRESEI<rSION,  n.  s.    }jal.  pre$enaw.    Per- 
ception beforehand. 
Tte  hedghog'sprvseiifum  of  winds  is  exact.  Browne, 

PRESENT,  a^.y  v.  a.,  &  n. ».  1      Fr.  prucrU  ; 
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Pke:^£3ICZ,  a.  s. 

Pa£s'£]iC£-CB  AM  BEB, 

Pess'esce-room, 

PaCSDTTA'VEOCS,  CU^. 

Peesev'table, 
Peeskvta'tiok,  n.  t. 
Pbeseb'tatitb,  a<jf. 
Pkesejitee',  a.  s. 
Pbeses'tee, 
Peeseh'ti  a  L,  tt^*. 
Pbeseh'tiality,  r.  $. 

PBESEK'TIATE,r.  a. 

Pbesesctip'ic,  «$. 
PaxaE]mj''iCALLY,  adv* 
PBEs'EKiLr,  adv. 

PBEfEKT^MEBT,  a.  1. 


Latin  prateru. 
In  company ; 
fece  to  fece; 
at  hand ;  rea- 
dy ;  quick  in 
emergencies ; 
attention ;  now 
existent  or  now 
^specified  ;  not 
past  or  future : 
'  at  present  *  is 
used  for  now, 
or,  at  the  pre- 
sent time:  to 
present,  is  to 
place  in  pre- 
sence, parlicu- 


htflyof  a  sajpcrior;  introduce ;  exhibit;  oiler , 
give,  or  put  into  the  hands  cereaooniously ;  dis- 
tinguish with  gifts ;  hy  formally  before  a  court, 
or  high  authority :  a  present,  something  offered ; 
something  given ;  something  given  ceremonious- 
ly;  a  letter  or  mandate,  per  prssentes :  piesenoe 
is,  state  of  being  present  or  together  ;  approach 
face  to  face,  or  into  view,  particularly  of  a  supe- 
rior; a  number  assembled  before  a  superior; 
room  in  which  a  superior  shows  himself;  the 
superior  so  shown ;  port;  air;  mien ;  readiness ; 
aptitude :  the  two  compounds  that  follow  are 
obvious  in  their  meaning:  presenlaneous  is, 
quick ;  immediate :  presentable,  what  may  be 
presented:  presentation,  the  act  of  presenting; 
exhibition ;  particulariy  the  act  of  givmg  any  one 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice :  presentative,  presenta- 
ble in  an  ecclesiastical  sense :  presentee,  one  pre- 
sented to  a  benefice :  presenter,  one  who  pre- 
sents: presential,  supposing  actual  or  real 
presence :  the  noun-suttttantive  corresponding : 
presentiate,  to  make  present:  presentific  (ob- 
solete), making  present :  presently,  soon  after ; 
and  (obsolete)  at  this  time ;  noi^ :  present 
ment,  the  act  of  presenting  or  thing  presented; 
representation  in  law:  presentment  is  a  de 
nuociatioQ  of  the  jurors,  or  some  other  ofiicer, 
as  Justice,  constable,  searcher,  surveyor,  of  an 
ofienceenquirable  in  the  court  to  which  it  is  pre- 
sented.—Cowell.  Presentness  is  quickness  at 
emergencies ;  readiness  of  mind,  arising  from  for- 
titude. 

The  shepherd  Doms  answered  with  such  a  tremb- 
ling voice  and  abashed  qpuntenaace,  and  oftentimes 
so  far  from  the  matter,  that  it  was  some  sport  to  the 
young  ladies,  thinking  it  want  of  education,  which 
made  him  so  discoanleaanoed  with  nnwonied  jnv- 
amc*.  Sidatt/, 

The  towns  and  forts  you  prtHndif  have  are  still 
left  unto  you  to  be  kept  either  with  or  without  gar-r 
risons,  so  as  yon  alter  not  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Id 

By  them  they  pass,  all  gaiing  on  them  round* 
And  to  the  pretence  mount,  whose  glorious  view 
Their  frail  amazed  senses  did  confound.       Spente 

Tell  on,  qnoth  she,  the  woeftil  tragedy. 
The  which  these  reliques  sad  premnt  anto.      Id. 

Prayers  are  sometimes  a  yretentatien  of  mere  de- 
sires, as  a  mean  of  procuring  desired  efiects  at  the 
hand  of  God.  Hooker, 

To  speak  of  it  as  re^uireth,  would  require  very 
long  discourse ;  all  I  will  pretently  say  is  tnis.    id. 

He  sent  part  of  the  rich  spoil  with  the  admiral's 
ensign,  as  a  prtsent  untoSolyman.  KnoUes. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper. 
And  I'll  request  your  pretence,         Shahpearc, 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold. 
In  such  a  pretence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts. 

Id, 
A  n't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 
Wail  in  the  pretracf.  Id,  Henry  Vlil, 

Plain  Clarence  1 
1  will  send  thy  soul  to  heaven, 
Ifheav'n  will  take  thepretent  at  our  hands. 

Smkiptarem 
Be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  pretenH,      Id, 
He  knows  not  what  he  says ;  and  vain  is  it. 
That  we  pretent  us  to  him.  Id,  King  Lear* 

When  comes  vour  book  forth  1 
— Upon  the  heels  of  my  pfuenHmmA. 

Skalepedie, 
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aMbilioB,  Ihinting  all  too  Utile  which 
preaeuiUf  it  halh,  snppcttth  itielf  to  ttand  in  need  of 
nil  which  it  hath  not.  BaUigh. 

Yirtrnt  is  best  in  a  body  that  b  cooiely,  and  that 
hath  nther  d^ity  of  pmemet  than  beau^  of  as- 

Booonm 
If  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  me- 
ly  ;  if  he  oonier  iitUe,  he  had  need  have  a  pretent 
wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much 
canning.  id. 

He  was  appointed  admiral,  and  presented  battle  to 
the  French  navy,  which  they  refused.       Haytoard. 
Be  present  to  her  now,  as  then 
And  let  not  proud  and  factious  men 
Against  your  wills  oppose  their  mights. 

Ben  Jonun. 
The  Lady  Anne  of  Bretagoe,  passing  through  the 
pnmmee  ia  the  court  of  France,  aud  espying  Chartier, 
a  fiunons  poet,  leaning  upou  hts  elbow  fast  asleep* 
open!?  kissiDg  him,  said.  We  must  honour  with  our 
kiss  the  mouth  from  whence  so  many  sweet  verses 
have  proceeded.  Feachfom. 

Mis.  Gulston,  possessed  of  the  impropriate  par- 
tooage  of  Bardwell,  did  procure  from  the  aing  leave 
to  annex  the  same  to  the  vicarage,  and  to  make  it 
prBwntafiM,  and  give  them  both  to  St.  John's  College 
in  Ozon.  Spelman, 

Men  that  venr  presence  fear. 
Which  once  they  knew  authority  did  bear. 

DmdeL 
Some  plagues  psrtake  of  such  malignity,  that, 
like  a  preeenioneam  poison,  they  enecate  in  two  hours. 

Harveif. 
fie  not  often  preeeni  at  feasts,  not  at  all  in  disso- 
lute company ;  pleasing  objects  steal  away  the  heart. 

Taylor, 
Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath 
FtemnU  a  foe»  and  every  foe  a  death.      Denhton* 

A  prteent  good  may  reasonably  be  parted  irith, 
upon  a  probable  espectation  of  a  futura  good,  which 
Is  more  excellent.  Ti^i^M. 

Goring  had  a  much  better  understanding,  a  much 
teener  courage,  and  preuntnen  of  mind  in  danger. 

Clarendon. 
Thou  with  eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse. 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  did'st  play 
In  pretence  of  the'  Almighty  Father,  pleasM 
With  thv  celestial  song.  Milton. 

To  her  tne  sov*reign  preeenee  thus  replied.        fd. 
Thou  future  things  canst  represent 
As  pretent.  Id. 

When  he  saw  descend 
The  Son  of  God  to  judge  them,  terrified 
He  fled ;  not  hoping  to  escape,  but  shun 
The  pretent ;  fearins,  guilty,  what  his  wrath 
Bfight  suddenly  ini&ct.  Id. 

Say,  heav'nly  muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
Aflbrd  a  pretent  to  the  infant  God  T  Id. 

On  to  the  sacred  hill 
They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  pretent 
Before  the  seat  supreme.       Id.  Pandite  Lett. 
Thou  therefore  now  advise. 
Or  hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughu  pretent. 

Milton, 
Thus  I  hurl 
Mr  daazling  spells  into  the  spungy  air. 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion. 
And  give  it  false  pretentmentt^  lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment.      Id, 
But  neither  of  these  are  any  impediment,  because 
the  regent  thereof  is  of  an  infinite  immensity  more 
than  commensurate  to  the  extent  of  the  world,  and 
such  as  u  most  intimately  pretent  with  all  the  beings 
of  the  world.  ^  Hate. 


He  made  eflfertual  provision  for  nooveiy  of  ad 
vowions  and  pretentationi  to  churches.  M 

Perhaps  I  have  not  so  well  consulted  the  repnln  «i 
my  intellectuals,  in  bringing  their  imperfections  into 
such  discerning  prnmcef.  GlanvUle't  Seeptee^ 

Errors,  not  to  be  recalled,  do  find 

Their  best  redress  firom  prei0iie«  of  the  mind ; 

Courege  our  greatest  failings  does  supply. 

TToUer. 
They  that  are  to  love  inclined. 
Swayed  by  chance,  not  choice  or  ait. 

To  the  first  that's  fair  or  kind. 
Make  a  pretent  of  their  heart.  M. 

The  whole  evolution  of  times  and  ages,  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  is  collectedly  and  pmmtt/ScA/jr 
represented  to  God  at  once,  as  if  all  things  and  mo- 
tions were,  at  this  very  instant,  really  pretent  an  t 
existent  before  him.  More, 

Since  clinging  cares  and  trains  of  inbred  fean. 
Not  awed  by  arms,  but  in  the  pretence  bold. 
Without  respect  to  purple  or  to  gold.  Dryden, 

Nor  could  I  hope  in  any  place  but  there. 

To  find  a  god  so  pretent  to  my  prayer.  /tf. 

Somewhat  is  sure  designed  by  nuud  or  force  ; 
Trust  not  their  pretenett  nor  admit  the  horse.       Id. 

He  now  pretentt,  as  ancient  ladies  do, 
That  courted  long,  at  length  are  foro^  to  woo.  /<f . 

Octavia  pretented  the  poet,  for  his  admirable  elegy 
on  her  son  Marcellus.  Id, 

Should  I  pretent  thee  with  rare  figured  plate, 
O  how  thy  rising  heart  would  throb  and  beat.    icf. 

These  pretentationt  of  fighting  on  the  stage  are 
necessary  to  produce  theefilKU  of  an  heroick  play. 

Id. 

A  good  bodily  strength  is  a  felicity  of  nature,  but 
nothing  comparable  to  a  large  understanding  and 
readjr  pretence  of  mind.  VEttrange, 

'Tis  a  high  point  of  philosophy  and  virtue  for  a 
man  to  be  so  pretent  to  himself  as  to  be  always  pro. 
vided  against  all  accidents.  id. 

Men  that  set  their  hearts  only  upon  the  pretent^ 
without  looking  forward  into  the  end  of  things,  are 
struck  at.  Id. 

The  thing  was  acceptable,  but  not  the  pretenter^ 

Id. 

If  these  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey 
them  from  without  to  their  audience  in  the  brain^ 
the  mind's  pretence-room,  are  so  disordered  as  not  tie 
perform  their  functions,  they  have  no  postern  to  be 
admitted  by.  Locke. 

How  great  his  pretence,  how  erect  his  look, 

HoweWry  ^ace,  how  all  his  virtuous  mother 

Shines  in  his  face,  and  charms  me  from  his  eyes ! 

Suutk. 

The  fancy  may  be  so  strong  as  lo  pretentiate,  upon 
one  theatre,  all  that  ever  it  took  notice  of  in  timee 
past.  Grew, 

By  union,  I  do  not  understand  that  which  is  local 
or  preaeiiria/,  because  I  consider  God  as  omnipresent. 

Kerrit. 

Thou  spendest  thy  time  in  waiting  upon  such  a 
great  one,  and  thy  estate  in  pretentmg  him ;  and, 
after  all,  hast  no  other  reward,  but  sometimes  to  be 
smiled  upon,  and  always  to  be  smiled  at.       South. 

This  eternal,  indivisiole  act  of  his  existence  makes 
all  futures  actually  pretent  to  him;  and  it  is  the 
pretentiality  of  the  oli^ect  which  founds  the  unerring 
certsinty  of  his  knowledge.  Id.  Sermona. 

Tell  him  that  no  history  can  match  his  policies, 
and  pretenily  the  sot  shall  measure  himself  by  himself. 

South, 

Who,  since  their  own  short  understandings  reach 
No  further  than  the  pretent,  think  e'en  the  wue 
Speak  what  they  think,  and  tell  ules  of  ihemielves. 

Htnce 
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JCBeJier.  with  sUeiice  and  surprise,  them  into  a  congregation,  under  the  title  of  oon 

W«  aec  Britannia*!  monarch  rise,  giegation  of  our  Lady,  They  lived  under  the  role 

lad  aw'd  by  thy  delusive  hand,  of  St.  Augustine. 

As  in  the  pn^^Hct-chamoer  stand.    iliWiir*.  Presentation  op  the  Virgin,  a  feast  of  the 

?k  slate  is  at  pmrnt  very  scnsihlc  of  the  decay  Romish  church,  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  No- 

=  ifair  trade.  Id.  vember,  in  memory  of  the  Holy  Virgin's  being 

(hr  Jaws  make  the  ordinair  a  disturber,  if  he  presented  by  her  parents  in  the  temple,  to  be 

tenM  give  msutnUonuMn  the  fitness  of  a  person  f^ere    educated.      Emanuel    Comnenus,    who 

raented  to  him,  or  at  least  to  give  notice  to  the  v^,^„  .^  .^;,^  ;„  ^,^0  ^«i-«.  mo«»;««  \c  «k;. 

^  of  the  disalHtity  of  his  pi«iAto«.       A^ffe.  ^°.^  /.^'^^  '"l-I  ^f'  "*^^  ™."^''''!  ""^^ 

'  '  '^  '  '^  feast  m  his  constitution.    Some  imagine  it  to 


laomOwiU  of  churches  pruentabU  cannot,  by  ^^^  y^^^  established  among  the  Greeks  in  the 
ritttf  sole  act.  grant  their  incnmbenaes  to  others ;  gi^^^u  centurv  •  and  think  thev  see  evident 
^  say  make  leases  of  the  pro6ts  thereof.  id.      «l«^«?"»  century ,   ana  tdink   tney  see  evidwit 


n                         ...             ...  prooft  of  it  in  some  homilies  of  Geoige  of  Ni- 

«I5".SrT  ''^'  ^JT  m-  'TJtrr"  wmedi.,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Photius.    Its 

lif-S^ITl'^nZl^  mi,Sr.^.f    '•  iMtitutiin  in  the  west  is  ascribed  toG«gory  XI. 

iM  mHriit  boon  m  vrt9tni  mutn  employ,  -«•«       o          ^i.*  1   -^           •-.•».  ^  j- 

And  bribe  the  fntnre^rith  the  hopes  of  jby.    Frwr.      «  ^^^^'     Some  thmk  it  was  insUtuted  m  me- 

V  M.   •        J     11 .           »  mory    of  the  ceremony  practised  among  the 

FonB  in  mudwall  tenement.  T'j.r*           «       ^f>  ^  %                     ^j< 

AffM^iTpemrcora  formt  ^^^  ^®'  ***'  new-bom  females ;  corresponding 

PVmita  tmi!^  or  a  hen       '  *®  ^^  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day  for  males. 

To  tkoae  might  better  spare  them  ten.  Id.         Presentment,  in  law.    A  presentment,  pro- 


A  graeelal  pvesoiM  bespeaks  acceptance,  gives  a   perly  speaking,  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand 
nee  lolanguge,  and  helps  to  convince  by  look  and   jury  ofany  offence  from  their  own  knowledge  or 

Cottifr.      observation,  without  any  bill  of  indictment  laid 


The  ffreaau  age  hath  not  been  less  inquisitive  before  them  at  the  suit  of  the  king ;  as  the  pre- 

ihaa  the  fomer  ages  were.  sentment  of  a  nuisance,  a  libel,  and  the  bke ; 

Woodtcwd't  NatunlHiitary.  upon  which  the  officer  of  the  court  must  after- 

What,   alMlldie  curate  controul  me?  have  not  I  ^^rds  frame  an  indictment,  before  the  party 

OeprcMtaiiMi .  ^ay.  presented  can  be  put  to  answer  it.    An  inquisi- 

^X  Tu  ^  rh:SV"i:':ofi.rft^^^^  i-  of  office  is  th^  act  of  a  jui.,  summon^  by 

fa  the  dmke  of  Saxony  always  present«d.  *®  P«>P«'  officer  to  enquire  of  matters  relating 

AtuHmry.  ^  ^®  crown,  upon  evidence  laid  before  them. 

So  ladies  in  nmance  assist  their  knight,  i»ome   of  these  are  in  themselves  convictions, 

Pmmi  ^e  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight.  and  cannot  afterwards  be  traversed  or  denied ; 


Popt,  and  therefore  the  inquest,  or  jury,  ought  to  hear 

The  grand  juries  were  practised  with,  to  presrnf  all  that  can  be  alleged  on  both  sides.    Of  this 

&e  said  pamphlet  with  all  aggravating  epithets,  sod  nature  are  all  inquisitioDS  of  felo  de  se ;  of  flight 

tMsifwntmenu  pnhUshed  for  seveial  weeks  in  all  in  persons  accused  of  felony ;  of  deodands,  and 

**?***P*If**- .  ,^  ^  .     ^  Swip.  the  like;  and  presentments  ofpetly  offences  in  the 

TW  ample  iDind  keeps  die  several  obj^u  all  sherirstodmorcoQrt-le€t,whVreuponthepresid- 

^2^!^^^tl!^'^J^  rJ;  ♦«  «fl-.r^'"K  .  in»  officer  rn^y^^  fine.  Other  inquisitions  may 

Leciondes  s  memory  is  ever  ready  to  oner  to  his  «  °  a  j%^  ^  j       j  •     j    . 

««eaiuig  out  ofother  men's  writing,  or  con.  ^  afterwards  traversed  and  examined;  as  par- 

■o«s.  and  tt  prtSMiii^  hun  with  the  thoughttof  t»c«larly  the  coroner  s  inquisition  of  Uic  dwth  of 

«,  persons  perpetnally.  Id.  *  *"**>>  ^"cn  »*  "°as  anjr  one  guilty  of  homicide ; 

We  hate  always  the  same  natures,  and  are  every  ^o^  in  such  cases  the  oflender  so  presented  must 

vtett  the  servants  of  the  same  God,  as  every  place  be  arraigned  upon  this  inquisition,  and  may  dis- 

■  «oaally  full  of  his  prestnet.  and  every  thing  is  pute  the  truth  of  it ;  which  brings  it  to  a  kind  of 

ci|Bally  his  gift.  Law.  indictment,  the  most  usual  and  effectual  means 

This  mndi  I  believe  may  be  said,  that  the  much  of  prosecution. 

prealer  part  of  them  are  not  brought  up  so  well,  or        pm?QpT>vi?'  „  -  Jir  -   .  ^      T7r   ^^,^^^u^  . 

acTMiODed  to  so  much  religion,  as  in  the  prMfiU  in-        ^RESERVE ,  v.  a.  &  ».  ».*\      f  r.  preterver  ; 

tttuat.  Id.         Preeerva  TiON,  fi.  s.  r  low  lat.  pTtfser- 

The preMKi  moment  like  a  wife  we  shnn.  Preservative, tt^'.  & n. s.  ivo.      To    keep; 

And ac'er  enjoy,  because  it  is  our  own.     Young.  Preser'ver.  ^save;      defend; 

The  ideas  of  pain,  and  alwve  all  of  death,  are  so.  protect  from  decay :  as  a  noun  substantive,  some- 
very  aActiBg.  that  whilst  we  remain  in  the  pretenes  thing  so  protected,  as  *  preserved  fruit' :  preser- 
«f  vhaterer  is  sBf>posed  to  have  the  power  of  inflict-  nation  is,  the  art  or  care  of  preserving :  preser- 
bf  either,  it  is  impossible  to  be  perfectly  free  from  native,  preventive ;  having  the  power  of  preserv- 
**"*•                                   ,     ^               ^^^^*  ing;  that  which  has  this  power:  preserver,  a  defen- 

Prxsestation,  in  ecclesiastic  law.    See  Ad*  der  or  protector;  one  who  keeps  from  ruin  or 

row9o»,  and  Patronage.  mischief;  he  who  makes  artificial  preserves. 

PaESEarTATioN  of  ovr  Lady,  the  title  of  two 
«den  of  nuns.    The  first  was  established  in        ^od  sent  me  to  preifm  you  a  posterity,  and  save 

FmnccaboQt  1627,  by  Nicholas  Sangoin,  bishop  ^Ti.    t  ->    1.  "  ^  r  r  "^*  m       I 

ef  sSis;   it   was>proved  by  Urbail  Vllf  .  J^  ^"^  shall  deliver  me  ^^'[r^^J''^  """^'^^ 

This  onier  never  mad^any  great  progress.    The  "<»  P«»^  »«  «»to  h»  heavenly  kmgdom^^^ 
mood  was  established  in  1 664,  when  Frederick  Qf  ^1  ^jj  i^asU  pre$ene  me  from  a  tyrant ; 

Borrameo,  being  apostolical  visitor,  m  the  Valte-    And  of  all  tame,  a  flatterer.  Sir  P,  SUIney. 

line,  was  intreated   by  some  devout  maids  at        if  we  think  that  the  church  needeth  not  those  an- 

Slorbegno  to  allow  them  to  live  in  community  in  cient  praervativet,  which  ages  before  us  were  glad  tc 

i  tetired  place;  which  he  granted,  and  erected  use.  we  deceive  ourselves.  Booker, 
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Natnre  does  require  furnished  with  a  piece  of  strong  tape^  the  two 

Hir  timei  of  jfmervaium,  which,  pet  force,  ends  of  which  are  sewed  to  the  edge  of  the  beg 

I  gire  my  tendance  to.  where  it  is  joined,  about  two  or  three  inches  on 

Shakip§ar$.  Hiniry  F//T.  gguj]j  gj jg  Qf  ^ijg  middle,  where  the  cock  is  fiimly 

Sit,  my  pmeroer,  by  thy  patient's  ^-^  fastened  and  made  perfectly  air-Ught ;  this  piece 

,   ^    ^  .  .    .,    .  .  \^!V'  t  of  tape  is  just  suflSciently  wide  to  admit  the  head 

It  hath  been  anciently  m  use  to  wear  tablets  of  easilvhetween  it  and  the  baff  and  when  out  on 

anenick.  as  preservatioei  against  the  plague ;  for  that,  ^»iy J^t^een  it  ana  the  bag,  ana^wnen  put  on, 

being  pJu^nTthemselvesXy  draw'^tht  venom  from  '^^^^usca  the  latt^  to  hang  down  fiom  the  neck 

the  spmts  Baeon^  "  "ttle  below  the  breast,  and  to  pass  immediately 

ETcry  senseless  thing,  by  nature's  light.         *  under  the  arms  round  to  the  back,  where  it  is 

Doth  pn$ervaHon  seek,  destruction  shun.  fastened  by  two  other  pieces  of  tape  sewed  to 

Datfia,  the  two  ends  of  the  bag ;  these  pieces  may  be 

Bodies  kept  clean,  which  use  pntervativet,  are  Hkely  made  long  enough  to  allow  them  to  be  brought 

to  escape  infection.  Harvtjf,  round  and  fastened  in  front  to  prevent  accidents 

He  did  too  frequently  gratify  their  unjustifiable  in  the  event  of  their  loosing  behind.    A  small 

designs,  a  guUt  all  men,  who  are  obnoxious,  are  pje^e  of  tape  about  two  inches  long  is  likewise 

liable  to,  and  can  hardly  prtim^  ihemselvajfrom.  fctened  across  the  bag  at  the  middle,  to  allow 

«r  u  -4  •  A^Sfr^'  the  other  tying  pieces  to  pass  through  and  to 

We  can  pre$erve  unhurt  our  minds.   MtUan.  ^^„^^»  ,K«iL  ?.™  .i;.«,v:»mi<^»  tii^  ka«.  «^  j 

Were  there  ti^th  herein,  it  were  the  best  premva-  P'^^^S^  ^^"^'^u     .^f^?P*"^  ^  TiJ^J^' 

fJM  for  princes,  and  persons  exalted  unto  such  fears.  ?cCMionmg  the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger, 

'^  '^  Broume.  ^'^  the  management  of  the  apparatus.    The  air 

All  this  u  easily  discerned  in  those  fruiu  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  bag  either  before  or 

are  brought  in  jntaeroet  unto  us.  Id,  after  it  is  placed  round  the  body  and  fastened  ; 

Our  allwise  Maker  has  put  into  man  the  uneasi-  if  it  hold  more  air  than  what  is  necessary  to  sup- 

ness  of  hunger,  thirrt.  and  other  natural  desires,  to  port  the  individual  using  it  in  water,  he  will  be 

determine  meir  wills  for  the  pramvaium  of  them-  the  best  judge  of  the  proper  quantity  by  inflating 

seifCB.  and  the  continuation  of  their  species.  it  before  he  puts  it  on ;  but  if  it  just  hold  the 

^    ,     .   ,.„  . .  .     ,  Ifche.  exBLCi  quantity,  or  very  little  more,  it  is  quite  im- 

To  be  indifierent which  of  two  opinions  is  tnie  niaterial  whether  it  be  inflated  before  or  not; 

tt  the  nghttonper  of  the  miwi.  that  pmm«  it  fitmi  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^      j^^^  j^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

bein^  imposed  on.  till  It  has  done  lU  best  to  find^tbe  follow  the  former  plai.    There  is  not  the  smallest 

To'be  always  thinking,  perhaps.  U  the  privUe^  ^^  of  burstmff  tfce  b^  in  any  case,  because  as 

of  the  infinite  Author  and  prtu^  of  things,  who  «>on  «  »t  is  fiill,  any  individual  wiU  find  that  he 

never  slumbers  nor  sleeps ;  but  is  not  competent  to  ««  Wow  no  longer,  and  will  be  obliged  to  desist, 
any  finite  being.                                               Id.  With  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  which  may  be 

The  fruit  with  the  husk,  when  tender  and  young,  had  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  a  man  may  throw 

makes  a  good  pnmnt,  Mtrtimer.  himseh'  into  the  sea  with  perfect  safety,  and  he 

Andrew  Doria  has  a  statue  erected  to  him,  with  may  float  100  or  1000  miles  with  his  head  and 

.he  glorious  title  of  ddiverer  of  the  oonmonwealth  ;  shoulders  above  water,  without  the  least  inconve- 

and  one  of  hie  famUy  another,  that  calls  him  iu  fiance,  save  what  he  would  suffer  from  hunger  or 

^''^ST^*        -  .    ,  .      -         ^ff^'  cold.    He  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  the 

avoid  the  conversation  of  wicked  men.         Rogen,        ...         -         .      .    .,  ^t[ :-.  »u.^k  iL»  T,. 

Every  petty  prince  in  Gennany  must  be  intSted  »*^»on ;  for  owing  to  the  manner  m  f^'^ jhe  ap- 

Jo  prr^  4e  queen  of  Oreai  Britain  upon  her  PJ^*"'  ««  P»jjced'  ^^J^  ^  ^  distribution 

tbnMie.  Stoift.  ^  the  air  all  round  his  body,  he  will  preserve 

Moliy  is  an  Egyptian  plant,  and  was  really  made  nearly  an  erect  posture  as  long  as  he  pleases ;  by 

use  of  as  a  preaervativt  against  enchantment.  making  the  smallest  exertion,  however,  he  may 

BntomB,  take  any  other  position  he  may  find  most  agree- 

Prbserver.  MTntosh's  Patent  Water-  able :  he  may  lie  at  his  ease  on  his  back,  or  on 
Proof  Life  Preserver.  This  is  a  simple  but  one  side,  or  lean  forward  just  as  he  has  a  mind ; 
ingenious  adaptation  of  air-bags,  made  of  water-  do  what  he  may  he  cannot  sink,  unless  he  chooses 
proof  cloth  or  canvas,  to  the  support  of  the  to  open  the  cock,  and  then  he  must  go  to  the 
body  in  water.  It  consists  of  two  strips  of  bottom  unless  he  can  swim- 
waterpioof  doth,  each  about  four  inches  broad  PR£SID£',  v.  n.  ^  Fr.  prestder;  Lat  prir. 
and  a' yard  long,  or  just  what  will  easily  sui^  Pres'idekcy,  «.  ».  liideo.  To  have  authority 
raond  the  body,  fiistened  together  at  the  edges  in  Pres'ioent,  (  over ;  be  set  over :  presi- 
the  form  of  a  narrow  bag  without  any  opening,  Pres'idestship.  J  dency  is  suoerintending : 
save  a  small  aperture  at  the  side,  into  which  a  pwsident  is,  one  placed  in  chief  authority ;  a  go- 
cock  is  inserted  for  the  admission  of  air.  To  vemor;  prefect;  tutelary  power :  presidentship, 
render  it  perfectly  air  tight,  the  cloth  is  water-  ■«  office  or  sUtion. 


r^  K     KiJ""-       ^i  X^'XT^^l  .k"  iwnp,«*d.«ufc,>  to  be  but  short,  wSuld  always  stand 

^  by  blowing  with  the  mouth  through  the  -^  fe£roftheir  Ministers'  perpetlial  authority, 
cock,  which  IS  to  be  turned  as  soon  as  a  suflncient  '^  '^  Hooker. 

quantity  has  been  admitted,  and  it  may  then  be        How  might  those  captive  Israelites,  under  the 

applied  round  the  body  for  use.     The  proper  oversight  and  government  of  Assyrian  pnddenu,  be 

place  to  &sten  it  is  immediately  under  the  arms  able  to  leave  the  places  they  were  to  inhabit  1 
and  across  the  breast,  for  which  purpose  it  is  Bntnvood  on  Langwgeu 
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iU  the  premdtmi  of  my  kingdom,  will  I 
Afpnr  tbere  for  a  nun. 

ShakMpean.   Antong  and  CUopatra. 
7%u  last  compliiiit  tht*  indulgent  ean  did  pierce 
or  JBit  ApoUo.  fffttUUnt  of  vene.  WaOn, 

Some  o'er  the  paUick  magmnnen  preridt. 
And  some  ere  eent  new  forage  to  provide. 

Dryden, 
WhMt  aoBovBfccea  b^  eiven  of  the  growth  of  plants 
from  necfaanical  prinemles,  moved  witkont  the  piv- 
■fitoiry  aakd  gvidanoe  ot  aome  inperior  agent? 

ifay  Ml  t/»  Crsatum. 
The  tstor  urta  in  the  chair  as  prmdmt  or  mode- 
ntor,  to  see  that  the  roles  of  disputation  be  ob- 
served. WatU. 

O'er  the  plans 
Of  tfaEWing  peace,  thy  thoughtfu]  aies  pmide, 

Thomion. 
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PRESS,  V.  a^  V.  n.  &^ 

[n. «. 

GAMG, 

PRzas'nrcLT,  adv. 
Fres^iov,  «.  s. 

PftEa^ITAST,  ll^/- 
Pb£»MAv',  1I.S. 
PliC95'lfOM£Yy 
PftES^URE, 

&n.  f. 


Fr.    preaer ;    Lat. 
preuo.     To  squeeze; 
compiess;  constrain; 
crush ;  drive  with  vio- 
lence ;  compel ;  urge ; 
^make  earnest;    force 
into  naval  or  military 
service :  as  a  verb  neu- 
ter, to  act  with  or  un- 
J  dpv  compulsive    vio- 
knoe;    go  forward  with  violence  or  energy; 
cnrwd ;  come  or  eo  importunately  or  vehement- 
h;  urge  with  T^emence;  influence  strongly; 
mrade :  a  press  is,  an  instrument  used  for  squeez- 
tsgy  cnwhiagy  or  compressing ;  particularly  the 
nachinc  for  printing  books ;  a  crowd ;  ttminlt ; 
rvAtMA  tendency;  oommission  for  impressing 
Ben  m  amilitajysense:  a  presserand  pressman, 
one  who  works  a  press ;  also  one  wdo  forces 
9mtj  another :  pves^gang,  a  crew  of  men  aiding 
a  BililBKy  jness-officer :  piession  and  pressure 
tke  act  of  pressing,  or  force  vritti  which 
g  is  pressed ;  impression ;  stamp ;  op- 
;  distress :  pressitant,  gravitating ;  neavy : 
ley,  money  given  to  bind  to  military 
lerriee :  piest  is,  rea^ ;  not  dilatory ;  *  this  is 
aid  to  faave  been  the  original  sense  of  the  word 
pRst  men ;  men,  not  forced  into  the  service,  as 
■Bw  we  understand  it,  but  men,  for  a  certain 
nm  receded,  prest,  or  ready  to  march  at  conb- 
■and.'    Jobnson :  also,  neat ;  tight :  as  a  noun 
nhstantrre,  a  loan. 
The  giipM  I  ptttud  into  Pharaoh's  cup.  (Tammc 
He  pvcmed  upon  themgieatly ;  and  they  turned  in. 

Id. 
The  posts  that  rode  upon  mules  and  camels,  went 
set,   bong  hastened  and  frt$ted  on  by  the  king's 
nranandi  Eathtr, 

ThepTca*  is  full,  the  fats  overflow.     Joel  iii.  13. 
For  he   had  healed  many,  insomuch  that  they 
franrf  upon  him  for  to  touch  him.      Mark  iii.  10. 

Gaod  measure  pn9$ad  down,  shaken  together,  and 
OBaiag  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  boiom. 

Uthe  vi.  38. 
I  preu  towaid  the  mark  for  the  prise. 

Philippiam. 
If  oie  wealth  any  where,  to  be  breefe, 
More  people,  more  handsome  and  preit 
Whore  find  ye  f  Tutm't  Hiubandry. 

She  held  a  jgieat  gold  chain  ylinked  well. 
Whose  upper  end  to  highest  b^ven  was  knit. 
And  lower  part  did  reach  to  lowest  bell, 
And  all  that  pram  did  round  about  her  swell. 
To  eatcben  hold  of  that  long  chain.        Spenaer, 


The  experience  of  his  goodness  in  her  own  deli- 
verance, might  cauK  her  mercifol  disposition  to  take 
so  much  the  more  delight  in  saving  others,  whom  the 
like  necesKity  should  prcis.  Hooker, 

Grittus  dMired  nothing  more  than  to  have  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  his  authori^  in  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar  people,  by  the  prett  and  ready'attendance 
of  the  Vayoud.  KnoUei'$  Hitury  of  the  Turht. 

The  Turks  gave  a  great  shout,  and  prwMd  in  on 
all  sides,  to  have  entered  the  breach.  KnolUa, 

Once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of  father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  pmt  her  heart.  ShiJiapeare, 
Come  with  words  as  medical  as  true, 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  precwf  him  from  sleep.  Id, 

For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  prouod 
To  lift  sharp  steel  against  our  golden  crown. 
Heaven  for  his  Richard  hath  in  store 
A  gforious  angel.  Id.  Riehard  IL 

From  London  by  the  king  I  was  prttt  forth. 

Suiktpeare. 
I  make  bold  to  prtu 
With  so  little  preparation.  Id. 

There  letters  are  of  the  lecond  edition ;  he  will 
print  them  out  of  doubt,  for  he  cares  not  what  he 
puts  into  the  prsn,  when  he  would  put  us  two  in. 

Id, 
Who  is  it  in  the prem  that  calls  on  me? 

Id,  JmliuM  Cmtar, 
Creep  into  the  kiln  hole. — ^Neither  proatt  cofler, 
chest,  trunk ;  but  he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remem- 
brance of  such  places.  Skalupeare, 

If  I  be  not  sshamed  of  my  soldiers,  i  am  a 
sowoed  gurnet ;  I  have  misused  the  king's  preu. 

Id. 
From  my  memory 
111  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  premmim  past. 
That  youth  and  obieivation  copied  there.        Id, 
Concerning  the  musten  and  pretitt  for  sufiicient 
mariners  to  rerve  in  hie  majesty's  ships,  either  the 
care  is  very  little,  or  the  bribery  very  great.  RaUigh. 

Let  them  be  orstHd,  and  ready  to  give  succours 
to  their  confederates,  as  it  ever  was  with  the 
Romans ;  for,  if  the  confederate  had  leagues  defen- 
sive, the  Romans  would  ever  be  the  foremost. 

Bacon. 
The  less  blood  he  drew,  the  more  he  took  of  trea- 
sure ;  and,  as  aome  construed  it,  he  was  the  more 
sparing  in  the  one,  that  he  might  be  the  more  proA^ 
in§  in  the  other.  Id. 

A  wise  father  ingenuously  confessed,  that  those, 
which  persuaded  preuuro  of  conacienoes,  were  com- 
monly mterested  therein.  Id. 
He  required  of  the  citv  a  prett  of  six  thousand 
marks;  but  he  could  obtain  but  two  Uiousand 
pounds.                                                             Id. 

Each  mind  is  preit,  and  open  every  ear, 
T\>  hear  new  tidings,  though  they  no  way  join  us. 

Foirfar. 
Mine  own  and  my  people's  prvsmm  are  grievous, 
and  peace  would  be  very  pleasing.      King  Charht. 
Only  one  path  to  sll ;  by  which  the  pmatmon  came. 

MUipnuui, 
The  one  contracts  his  words,  speaking  promngly 
and  short ;  die  other  delights  in  long-breathed  ac- 
cents. Hotoel, 

The  endeavour  to  raise  new  men  for  the  recruit  of 
the  aimy  by  premng,  found  opposition  in  many  places. 

Clarendon. 
He  pirteted  her  matron  lips 
With  kisses  pure.  MUton. 

His  obligation  to  read  not  only  classick  authors, 
but  the  more  recent  abortions  of  the  prou,  wherein  he 
proved  frequently  concerned.  FtIL 
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His  ttodetty  miffht  be  secured  from  preuure  by  the 
coBcealiDg  of  him  to  be  author.  id. 

The  genuine  price  of  lands  in  England  would  be 
twenty  yean'  purchase,  were  it  not  for  accidental 
pmhMf  under  which  it  labours.        ChUd  on  TraiU. 

Neither  the  celestial  matter  of  the  ▼orticea,  noi  the 
air,  nor  water,  are  premtaut  in  their  proper  places. 

More, 

Chymists  I  might  pren  with  arguments,  drawn 
from  some  of  the  eminentest  writers  of  their  sect. 

If  there  be  fair  proofs  on  the  one  side,  and  none  at 
all  on  the  other,  and  if  the  roost  pre$nng  diiBculties 
be  on  that  side  on  which  there  are  no  proofs,  this 
is  suflicient  to  render  one  opinion  very  credible,  and 
the  other  incredible.  TUloUon, 

I  was  prut  by  his  majesty's  commands,  to  assist  at 
the  treaty.  TempW$  MiMcelUmU; 

Their  morning  milk  the  peasants  pre$s  at  night. 
Their  evening  milk  before  tlie  rising  light.   Drydtm, 

He  gapes ;  and  straight 
With  hunger  prett,  devours  the  pleasing  bait.     Id. 

He  prtued  a  letter  upon  me,  within  this  hour,  to 
deliver  to  you.  Jd.  Spaniak  Fryar, 

She  took  her  son,  and  p;e«*d 

I1ie  illustrious  infant  to  her  fragrant  breast 

Dryden, 

The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  nprttt. 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest.  id. 

The  insulting  victor  preitet  on  the  more 
And  treads  the  steps  the  vanquished  trod  before. 

id. 

Thronging  crowds  prtu  on  you  as  you  pass. 
And  with  their  eager  ioy  may  triumph  slow.       Id, 
A  new  express  all  Agra  does  attright, 

Darah  and  Aurengzebe  are  joined  in  fight ; 

The  prm  of  peopM  thickens  to  the  court, 

The  impatient  crowd  devouring  the  report.  ^    Id. 

A  great  many  uneaidnesses  always  soliciting  the 
will,  it  is  natural  that  the  neatest  and  most  preu- 
iug  should  determine  it  to  the  next  action.    Xoolc. 

After  preinitf  out  of  the  coleseed  for  oil,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, they  oum  the  cakes  to  beat  their  ovens. 

diortimtr. 

His  easy  heart  received  the  guilty  flame. 
And  from  that  time  he  prut  her  with  his  passioo. 

Smith, 

Vfhj  has  there  been  now  and  then  a  kind  of  a 
prcsi  issued  out  for  ministers,  so  that  as  it  were 
the  vagabonds  and  loiterers  were  taken  in  1 

JjoMfunt. 
Be  sure  to  preu  upon  him  every  motire. 

Adtliion, 

She  is  always  drewn  in  a  posture  of  walking,  it 
being  as  natural  for  Hope  to  prtu  forward  to  her 
proper  objects  as  for  Fear  to  fly  from  them.        id. 

If  light  consisted  only  in  prettwn,  propagated 
without  actiul  motion,  it  would  not  be  able  to  agitate 
and  heat  the  bodies  which  refract  and  reflect  it ;  if  it 
consisted  in  moUon  propagated  to  all  distances  in  an 
instant,  it  would  re()uire  an  infinite  foree  every 
moment,  in  every  shining  particle,  to  generate  that 
rootiou :  and-  if  it  consisted  in  prution  or  motion, 
propagated  either  in  an  instant  or  in  time,  it  would 
bend  into  the  shadow.  Neu>Um*s  Optickt, 

Let  us  not  therefore  faint,  or  be  weary  in  our  jour- 
ney, much  less  turn  back  or  sit  down  in  despair ;  but 
(»r«w  chearfully  forward  to  the  high  mark  ot  our  call- 
ing. licger$. 

Here,  Peascod,  take  my  pouch,  'tis  all  I  own, 
Tis  my  pr«s«Mm<y.<— Can  this  silver  fail  ?        Gati. 

Excellent  was  the  advice  of  Eliphas  to  Job,  in 
the  midst  of  his  great  troubles  and  prumru:  ac- 
quaint thyself  now  with  God,  and  be  at  peace. 

Atterhurif. 


They  kept  their  deaths,  when  they 
constantly  in  a  preu  to  give  them  a  li 


The  blood  flows  through  the 
of  the  force  of  the  heart  above  the 
oaro,  which  in  fat  people  is  excessive. 

I  pat  pledgets  of^lintprMMrf  oat  on  the 

I  am  the  more  bold  to  pireu  it  upon 
these  accomplishments  sit  more  ' 
sons  of  quality  than  any  other. 

On  superior  powcn 
Were  we  to  preif ,  inferiour  might  on 
Leucothoe  shook. 
And  pruud  Palemon  closer  in  her 
Through  the  preu  enraged  Thaleslris 
And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her 

Those  who  negotiated  took  care  to 
impossible  to  be  complied  with ;  and 
securely  prut  every  article,  as  if  they 


You  were  pruud  for  the 
with  much  a-do. 
Of  the  stufls  I  give  the 


ffOC  off 

Id, 

praflts  to  dycti  and 


While  Mist  and  Wilkins  rise  in  weddy 
Make  pretwf  groan,  lead  senaton  to  fight.     Ymm§. 

An  Englishman  fears  contempt  more  than  death , 
he  often  flies  to  death  as  a  refuge  from  its  piiiwiir, 
and  dies  when  he  fancies  the  worli  has  eeaaed  to 
esteem  him.  G^ldamkk. 

This  treatise  he  completed  but  did  not  pablish ; 
for  that  poverty  which  m  our  day  drives  nnthois  as 
hastily  in  such  numbers  to  the  prew,  in  the  time  of 
Ascham,  1  believe,  debarred  them  from  it.  Johiuom. 

If,  by  the  liberty  of  the  jtrtu,  we  nnderstand 
merely  the  liberty  of  discussing  the  propriety  of  pub< 
lie  measures  and  political  opinions,  let  as  have  so 
much  of  it  as  yon  please ;  but  if  it  meens  the  liberty 
of  affronting,  calumniating,  and  defaming  one  ano- 
ther, 1,  for  my  part,  own  myself  willing  to  port  with 
my  share  of  it  whenever  our  legislators  shall  please 
to  alter  the  law.  Franklin. 

Press,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  is  a  machine 
made  of  iron  or  wood,  serving  to  squeeie  or 
compress  any  body  very  close.  The  ordinary 
presses  consist  of  six  members,  or  pieces ;  viz. 
two  fiit  smooth  planks,  between  which  the 
thmgs  to  be  pressed  are  laid;  two  screws,  or 
worms,  listened  to  the  lower  plank,  and  passing 
through  two  holes  in  the  upper ;  and  two  nuts, 
in  form  of  an  S,  serving  to  drive  the  upper 
plank,  which  is  moveable,  against  the  lower, 
which  is  stable,  and  without  motion.  Presses  for 
expressing  liquors  are  of  various  kinds ;  some 
in  most  respects  the  same  with  the  common 
presses,  excepting  that  the  under  plank  is  perfo- 
rated with  a  great  number  of  holes,  to  let  the 
juice  expressed  run  through  into  the  tub,  or  re- 
ceiver, underneath. 

Press,  C urn MG, or  Book-binder*s  Cutting- 
Press,  is  a  machine  used  equally  by  book- 
binders, stationers,  and  pasteboard  makers ;  con- 
sisting of  two  large  pieces  of  wood,  in  form  of 
cheeks,  connected  by  two  strong  wooden  screw;, 
which,  being  turned  by  an  iron  bar,  draw  toge- 
ther, or  set  asunder,  the  cheeks,  k  much  as  is 
necessary  for  the  putting  in  the  books  or  paper 
to  be  cut.  The  cheeks  are  placed  lengthwise  on 
a  wooden  stand,  in  the  form  of  a  chest,  into 
which  the  cuttings  fall.  The  cheeks  are  two 
pieces  of  wood,  of  the  same  length  with  tii* 
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ring  to  diiect  the  cheeks,  and  prevent  officers,  levies,  &c.    It  is  a  borougti  by  prcscrip- 

tfanr  opeoing  unequally.      Upon  the  dieeks  the  tion,  and  is  governed  by  a  bailitf,  annually  elect- 

pIcMfh  moves,  to  which  the  cutting  knife  is  ftis-  ed  and  sworn  in  by  a  steward  appointed  by  the 

tened  by  a  screw.     Tlie  plough  consists  of  crown.    The  living  is  a  rectory  and  vicaiage 

MPcai  poits ;  a  wooden  screw  or  worm,  catch-  united,  worth  from  £500  to  £600  a  year :  £e 

ing  within  the  nuts  of  the  two  feet  that  sustain  it  parish  lying  in  two  counties.  It  lias  an  excellent 

pa  the  cheeks,  brings  the  knife  to  the  book  or  free  school,  well  endowed.     The  county  hall, 

pper,  whidi  is  ^tened  in  the  press  between  ^laol,  bridewell,  and  correction-house,  are  kept  in 

two  boards.    This  screw,  which  is  pretty  long,  it.     It  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  two 

has  two  dtneetoiies,  which  resemble  those  of  the  &irs.  Presteign  is  thirty  miles*VV.  N.  W.  of  Wor- 

acTvws  of  the  press.     To  make  the  plough  slide  cester. 

iquaue  and  even  on  the  cheeks,  so  that  the  knife  PRESTER,  a  meteor  consisting  of  an  exhala- 

may   make  an  equal  paring,  that  foot  of  the  tion  thrown  from  the  clouds  downwards  with  such 

pkngh  where  the  knife  is  not  fixed  slides  in  a  violence  that  it  is  set  on  fire  by  the  collision.    The 

kind  <^  groove,  fesiened  along  one  of  the  cheeks,  word  is  Greek,  irp^^rifp,  the  name  of  a  kind  of 

Lastly,  the  knife  is  a  piece  of  steel,  six  or  seven  setpent ;  called  also  dipsas,  to  which  this  me- 

inches  loog^  flat,  thin,  and  sharp,  terminating  at  teor  is  supposed  to  bear  a  resemblance.    The 

one  end  in  a  point,  like  that  of  a  sword,  and  at  prester  differs  from  the  thunderbolt  in  the  man- 

the  other  in  a  square  form,  which  serves  to  fasten  ner  of  its  inflammation,  and  in  its  burning  and 

it  to  the  ploogh.      See  Book-Binding.    As  the  breaking  every  thing  it  touches  wiih  greater  vio- 

long  knives  used  by  us  in  the  cutting  of  books  lence. 

or  papers  are  apt  to  jump  in  the  cutting  thick  Prester  Johs,  an  appellation  formerly  given 

booksy  the  Dutch  are  said  to  use  circular  knives,  to  an  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  who  was  overcome 

with  an  edge  all  round ;   which  not  only  cut  by  Jenghiz  Khan  A.  D.  1201. 

more  steadily,  but  last  longer  without  grinding.  PRESTIMONY,  in  canon  law,  is  derived  a 

PR£SSING,  in  the  manufectures,  is  applied  pnestatione  quotidiana;  and  is,  by  some,  defined 

to  doth,  stuff,  &c,  to  render  it  smooth  and  glossy,  to  be  a  kind  of  benefice,  served  by  a  single 

These  are  two  methods  of  pressing,  viz.  cold  and  priest.    Others  say  it  is  the  incumbency  of  a 

hot.     Cold-pressing  i^  thus  performed : — After  chapel  without  any  title  or  collation ;  such  as  are 

the  stoflf  has  been  scouted,  fulled,  and  shorn,  it  is  most  of  those  in  castles,  where  prayers  or  masses 

fekled  square  in  equal  plaits,  and  a  skin  of  vellum  are  said,  and  which  are  mere  endowed  oratories. 

or  pasteboard  put  between  each  plait.    Over  the  Whence  the  term  is  also  applied,  in  the  Romish 

vhole  is  laid  a  square  wooden  plank,  and  so  put  church,  to  certain  perpetual  ofiices  bestowed  on 

into  the  press,  which  is  screwed  down  tight  by  canons,  religious,   or  others,  for  the  saying  of 

means  of  a  lever.    Afler  it  has  lain  a  sufficient  masses,  by  way  of  augmentation  of  their  livings. 

time  in  the  press  they  take  it  out,  removing  the  Du  Moulin  calls  it  a  profane  oenefice,  which 

pasteboards,  and  lay  it  up  to  keep.    Some  only  however,  has  a  perpetual  title,  and  an  ecclesias- 

.*y  the  stuff*  on  a  firm  table,  after  plaiting  and  tical  office,  with  certain  revenues  attached  to  it ; 

pajteboarding,  cover  the  whole  with  a  wooden  which  the  incumbent  is  .allowed  to  sell,  and 

phttk,  and  lead  it  with  a  proper  weight.    Hot-  which  may  be  possessed  without  tonsure ;  such 

ptetting  is  performed  thus : — nhen  the  stuff  has  as  the  lay  church-wardens  of  Notre  Dame.    He 

received  the  above  preparations  it  is  sprinkled  a  adds  that,  in  propriety,  the  canonries  of  chapels 

hole  with  water,  sometimes  gum-water :    then  are  benefices  of  this  nature. 

plaited  equailv,  and  between  each  two  plaits  are  PRESTO,  n.  f.    Ital.  presto;    Lat.  preMlo. 

pat  leaves  of   pasteboard,  and   between  every  Quick ;  at  once.    A  word  used  by  those  that 

sixth  and  seventh  plait,  as  well  as  over  thie  show  legerdemain. 

whole,  an  iron  or  brass  plate  well  heated  in  a  Presto !  begone  I  'tis  here  again  -, 

knd  of  furnace.     This  done,  it  is  laid  upon  the  There's  every  piece  as  big  as  tea.            Swift, 

pttas,  and  forcibly  screwed  down.     Under  this  PRESTON  (Thomas),  LL.  D.,   a    dramatic 

pfe»  are  laid  five,  six,  &c.,  pieces  at  the  same  writer  and  actor  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 

lime,  all  furnished  with  their  pasteboards  and  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  was  first  admitted 

iron  pkites.    Vihen  the  pktes  are  well  cooled  M.  A.  and  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 

the  stuffs  are  taken  out,  and  stitched  a  little  to-  and  afterwards  created  LL.  D.  and  elected  master 

gether  to  keep  them  in  the  plaits.    This  manner  of  Trinity  Hall.     In  1564,  when  the  queen  was 

of  pressing  was  only  invented  to  cover  the  defects  entertained  at  Cambridge,  Preston  acted  so  wel' 

of  the  stuffs ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  been  fre-  in  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  a  Latin  piece  written  by 

qoently  rat>hibited.                                      *  John  Hit  wise,  another  fellow  of  the  same  college, 

PRESTEIGN,  a  market  town  of  Radnorshire,  that  queen  Elizabeth  settled  a  pension  of  twenty 

149  ndles  W.N.  W.  of  London,  in  the  direct  pounds  a  year  on  him;  a  circumstance  which 

road  to  Aberystwith.    It  is  a  neat  welUbuilt  Shakapeare  is  supposed  to  allude  to,  in  his 

town,  with  clean  and  regular  streeU,  and  is  the  Midsummer  Night's  dream.  Act  4th.    He  Uke- 

lesidcnce  of  many  genteel  families.    It  is  seated  wise  attended  and  exhibited  at  Oxford,  on  the  6th 

OD  a  gravelly  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Lug,  at  the  of  September  1566,  with  other  eight  Cantabrigi- 

head  of  a  very  fertile  vale :  the  mountains  on  the  »ns,  when  the  queen  visited  that  university.    He 

west  and  noith-west  forming  a  kind  of  amphi-  also  wrote  a  dramatic  piece,  in  the  ancient  metre, 

theatre  round  it.    The  name  in  Welsh  is  Slan-  entitled  Cambyses  King  of  Persia. 

Aodras,  from  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  Par^TON,  a  borough  and  market  town  of  Engi 

Si  Andiew.    The   town  is  divided   into  four  land,  in  Lancashire,  seated  on  the  Ribble,  over 

aaidSy  which  have  each  sepaiate  jurisdictions,  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge.    Thi 

Vo«.xvni.  V 
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town  is  well  built,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  having  and  four  gallons.     The  total  quantity  delivered 

a  handsome  and  convenient  town  hall.      The  in  five  years,  from  1787  to  1792,  was  417,354 

church  is  spacious  and  handsome :  there  are  two  bushels  five  gallons. 

IComan  CaUiolic  chapels,  and  meeting-houses  for  Preston-Pavs,  a  town  in  the  above  parish, 

all  classes  of  dissenters.    The  new  prison,  built  built  after  the  erection  of  the  salt-pans,  ana  nam- 

according  to  the  plan  of  John  Howard,  is  a  large  ed  from  them.    It  b  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 

and  commodious  building.    Here  b  also  a  dis-  Preston.    It  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  a  port  oi 

pensary,  a  free  grammar  school,  and  several  pub-  the  custom-house,  eight  miles  east  of  Edinburgh, 

lie  charity  schools.     It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  nine  and  three-quarters  north-west  of  Had- 

recorder,  aldermen,  four  subaldermen,  seventeen  din$;ton.    It  received  its  charter  of  erection  in 

common-council-men,  and  a  town  clerk.     It  re-  1617,  by  which  Preston  is  included  in  its  privi- 

tums  two  members  tb  parliament,  the  right  of  leges.     It  is  noted  for  its  extensive  manufactures 

election  being  in  the  inhabitants  at  large,  be\ng  particularly  of  salt,  stone,  and  earthen-ware,  and 

the  only  place  in  England  where  the  members  brick  and  tile.    A  manufiicture  of  oil  of  vitriol, 

are  returned  by  universal  suffrage.    The  return-  aqua-fortis,  and  spirit  of  salt  is  also  carried  on  to 

ing  officers  are  the  mayor  and  two  bailiffs.    The  a  great  extent ;  and  the  same  company  manufac- 

river  here  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  only;  tures  great  quantities  of  Glauber's  salts.    On  the 

and  by  canal  navigation  it  has  communication  east  of  the  enclosures  of  Preston-Pans,  on  the 

with  most  of  the  principal  rivers  in  England.  21st  of  September  1745,  the  forces  under  prince 

The  cotton  manufactories  are  carried  on  here  ex-  Charles  Stuart  obtained  a  victory  over  the  royal 

teosively.    Here  is  held  a  court  of  Chancery,  forces  under  Sir  John  Cope.     See  Great  Bki- 

and  other  offices  of  justice  for  the  county  pala-  tain. 

tmejof  Lancaster.     It  is  noted  for  the  defeat  of  PRESUME',  v.  w.            '^        Fr.   presuwer; 

Lat.  pr^tsumo.  To 
suppose;  assume; 
believe   or    affirm 


'without  proof;  in- 
trude ;     attempt 
vainly,  or  arrogant- 
ly;  taking  c^n,  «/w7< 


the  Scotch  royalists  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton  Presu'mably  adv. 

in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  as  well  as  for  that  of  Presu'mer  n.  f. 

the  rebels  in  1715,  when  they  were  all  made  pri-  Presump'tion 

soners,  and  sent  up  to  London.     It  has  a  good  Presump'tive  adj. 

market-place,  large  open  streets,  and  markets  on  Presumpti/ous 

Wednesday  and  Friday.    From  Preston  a  Roman  Presumptuously  adv, 

road,    still  distinctly    visible   in    places,    con-  Presump'tuousness  n.i.  / 

ducts  to  Ribchester,  once  a  military  station  of  that  and  of  before  the  objeJit  (the  'last  impripei^y ) 

people.  Its  original  designation  has  been  a  matter  presumably  is  without  examination :    presumer 

of  much  contention  among  antiquaries.  Camden  and  presumption  follow  these  senses :  pFesum|)- 

supposes  It  to  have  been  the  Coccium  of  Anto-  tive  is,  taken  by  supposition  ;  confident;  arro 

mnus,  and  the  Rigodunum  of  Ptolemy.     Hors-  gant;  also  in  law  applied  to  the  pereon  who,  if 

ley  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  Coccium,  but  the  ancestor  should  die  immediately,  would  be 

inclined  to  fix  Rigodunum  at  Warrington.    Mr.  ^js  heir,  but  whose  right  of  inheritance  may  be 

Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Manchester,  contend-  defeated  by  some  nearer  heir  being  born  :   pre- 

ed  that  it  was  Rengonium  of  Richard  of  Ciren-  sumptuous  is  arrogant ;  confident;  irreverent  to- 

cester ;  but  Dr.  Whitaker,  who  last  investigated  ^ard    sacred    things :    the    adverb  and  noun 

the  subject,  appears  to  have  clearly  identified  it  substantive  corresponding. 

with  Coccium ;  and  assigns  its  original  establish-  ^       u    i.  .i              .  e                -^      .;«. 

ment  to  Agricola.    From  the  boldness  and  ex-  ^~P  ^^  '^y  ■"'"^°*  ^™"  presumptuous  s^ns.^^ 

tent  of  iU  ramparU,  and  also  from  the  number  of  i„  this  we  fail  to  perform  the  thing,  which  God 

altars,  inscribed  stones,  earthen  vessels,  plates  of  seeth  meet,  convenient,  and  good ;  in  that  we  pre- 

copper,  coins,  and  other  relics  found  here,  Rib-  $utne  to  tee  what  is  meet  and  convenient,  better  than 

Chester  is  presumed  to  have  been  a  station  of  God  himself.                                                 Hooker. 

more  tlian  ordinary  magnitude  and  importance.  The  sins  whereinto  he  falleth  aie  not  fnesumptv^ 

1  hat  the  Ribble  was  anciently  navigable  as  high  ous ;  but  ate  oidinarily  of  weakness  and  in6rmity. 

as  this  place  is  proved  by  the  fiict  of  many  an-  Perkins. 

chors  baving  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  I  premmg, 

as  the  hull  of  a  ship  larger  than  any  that  could  That  as  my  hand  has  opened  bounty  to  you, 

now   be  floated   above  Preston,      rreston  lies  ^ly  ^^^  dropped  love ;  my  power  rained  bononr, 

twenty-one  miles  south  of  Lancaster,  and  216  ^^^ 

N.  N.  W.  of  London.  ^^  y^^>  ^*>an  any.              Shahpeare.  Henry  Ylll. 

Preston,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Haddington-  ^^  "^X  prewmptim  not  provoke  thy  wrath ; 

shire,  in  the  parish  of  Preston-Pans,  seven  miles  f  °J.  ]  *"*  *^^^'  that  with  reverence 

west  of  Haddington  ;  formeriy  noted  for  its  fair,  ^  ^'^  "°^  entertain  thee  a»  thou  art.  Stakspeart. 

held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  October,  called  Preeumpuuna  priest,  this  place  commands  my  pa- 

St.  Jerome's  fiiir,  at  Vhich  the  travelling  chap-  '*«"**•                                               ^^' 

men  made  their  annual  election.  There  was  a  matter  we  were  no  less  desirous  to 

PRESTON-PANS,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  )^^'^'  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^®  "^'  ^^  ^e  ™8*»*  ^'^^^^ 

East  Lothian,  so  named  from  the  above  town  and  4,.     ...          ,    ,                    .,      . .  r*T"* 

the  salt-pans  near  it,  on  the  .east  coast  of  the  frith  J***  ^.'^"***  *^/,  advocates  prevails  with  judges ; 

of  Forth.     The  soi  is  loam,  partly  on  clay  and  ^'>«'«" j»»«y  »»»°"W  imitate  God.  who  TepnM«jth  the 

«..*•!»  ^-.           '^  *»«"  «  'v-.  ,  p«.«j  VM  ^.itijr  auu  pre$umptucus,  and  giveth  ttnct  to  the  modest. 

partly  on  a  sandy  bottom ;  and  produces  good  '^        '^        '        »         »                    j^   Etuw. 

crops  of  all  the  usual  grain.    There  are  ten  salt-  Heavy  with  some  high  minds  is  an  ovewjight  of 

pans,  of  which  six  are  wrought.    The  average  ohligotion  ;  otherwise  great  deservers  do  grow  i»«o- 

quantity  of  salt  made  annually  is  10.7oO  bushels  lerable  presumerf.                                       Wetioiu 
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TkM  kast  ■hciK'J  vs  how  unsafe  it  is  to  offend 
itioa  afterwards  to  please  thee. 

King  Charlei. 
A  tswcr  whoae  top  might  reach  to  heaven,  was  a 
arroganoe,  an  impioai  prtntmptWH. 

Bp.HaU. 
It  warns  a  warier  carriage  in  the  thing, 
blind  presumpdon  work  their  raining. 

Daniel, 
catieat  yonr  pnyen,  that  God  will  keep  me 
i  all  pccmatnie  persuasion  of  my  being  in  Christ, 
and  not  waSet  me  to  go  on  pnaumptuoMlit  or  des- 
penstalj  in  any  course.  Hammond. 

A  pruHmpiiom  mpon  this  aid  was  the  principal  mo- 
live  for  the  nndertaking.  Clarendon, 

O  oanch  deoeiTed,  much  failing,  hapless  Eve ! 
Of  ibj  pntmaed  return  !  event  perverse !  Milton, 
I  t«  tbe  heavenly  vision  thus  presumed.  Id, 

God,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense, 
Ptaoad  b«aven  from  earth  so  far,  that  earthly  sight. 
If  it  presmmt,  might  err  in  things  too  high. 
And  no  advantage  gain.  Id.  Pmdiig  Lo$t, 

TWir  minds  somewhat  raised 
By  £»lse  preutmphunu  hope.  MUton. 

Antikon  pnnamab^  writing  by  common  places, 
wherein,  for  maujr  years,  promiscuously  amassing  all 
that  akake  tor  their  subject,  break  forto  at  last  into 
Bseicsn  Thapsodies.  Browne. 

Mthoogn  in  the  relation  of  Moses  there  be  very 

few  persons  mentioned,  yet  are  there  many  more  to 

beprcnoMrf.  Id. 

There  being  two  opinions  repugnant  to  each  other, 

it  may  not  be  preMoiptiM  or  sceptical  to  doubt  of  both. 

Id. 
It  faeoig  not  tbe  part  of  a  pnnmtptmout,  but  of  m 
tnly  bw^^  man  to  do  what  he  is  bidden,  and  to 
pleue  those  whom  be  is  bound  in  duty  to  obey. 

KettleweU. 
1  had  the  pivsnnption  to  dedicate  to  you  a  veiy 
rafaiihed  piece.  Drydtn. 

The  powers  incensed 
Pnnishffd  bis  pfuumptuaui  pride, 
That  for  lus  daring  enterprise  she  died.       Id. 
Piiwiwy  of  his  Coroe,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Already  he  devonn  the  promisea  prin.  Id, 

We  coBunonly  take  shape  and  colour  for  so  pre- 
ideas  of  several  species,  that,  in  a  good  pic- 
ivadily  say  this  is  a  lion,  and  that  a  rose. 

Locke. 
He  that  wroald  not  deceive  himself,  ought  to  build 
kis  hypothesis  on  matter  of  fact,  and  not  prenoM  on 
Batter  of  fiMrt,  because  of  his  hypothesis.  Id, 

Experience  supplants  the  use  of  conjecture  in 
the  point ;  we  do  not  only  preeume  it  may  be  so, 
bat  actually  find  it  is  so. 

Oovemment  of  the  Tongue. 
Do  yon.  who  study  nature's  works,  decide, 
Whilst  I  tbe  dark  mysterious  cause  admire ; 
Kor  into  what  the  gm  conceal,  preeumptuovtly  en- 
quire. Addison'i  Remarke  on  Italy, 
Thoieh  men  in  general  believed  a  future  state,  yet 
thej  had  bat  confused  preeumptieiu  of  the  nature  and 
coadfCion  of  it.  Rogerg, 

upon  the  gift  of  continency. 

Atterbmrjf, 
Canst  thou  love 
Crete,  that  boasts  the  tomb  of  Jove  ? 

Pope. 

Theee  at  home  held  their  immoderate  engrossments 
af  power  by  no  other  tenure  than  their  own  pretump- 
CJM  ■p«B  the  necessity  of  aflairs.  Swift. 

Hark  these,  she  says  ;  these,  summoned  from  afar, 
Begin  their  march  to  meet  thee  at  the  bar , 
TVne  ind  a  jndge.  inexorably  just. 
And  perish  there,  as  all  preiumplioa  must.  Camper* 


The  same  estate  may  be  frequently  devested  by 
the  subsequent  birth  of  nearer  prrmmpiive  heirs,  be- 
fore it  fixes  upon  an  heir  apparent  As  if  an  estate 
is  given  to  an  only  child,  who  dies  ;  it  may  descend 
to  an  aunt,  who  may  be  stripped  of  it  by  an  after- 
bora  uncle  ;  on  whom  asubcequent  sister  may  enter, 
and  who  will  again  be  deprived  of  the  estate  by  the 
birth  of  a  brother,  the  heir  apparent. 

Judge  Cknetian. 

PRESUPPOSE',  V.  a.  Fr.  pretuppoter,  pra 
and  tuppoie.  To  suppose  as  previous ;  imply 
as  antecedent. 

In  as  much  as  righteous  life  premppoeeth  life,  in  as 
much  as  to  live  virtuously  it  is  impossible  except  we 
live ;  the  first  impediment,  which  we  endeavour  to 
remove,  is  penury  and  want  of  things  without 
which  we  cannot  live.  Hooker, 

All  kinds  of  knowledge  have  their  certain  bounds ; 
each  of  them  pretuppoteth  many  necessary  things 
learned  in  other  sciences,  and  known  beforehand. 

Id. 

All  things  necessary  to  be  known  that  we  may  be  « 
saved,  but  known  with  preeuppoeal  of  knowledge  con- 
ceraing  certain  principles,  whereof  it  receiveth  us 
already  persuaded.  Id. 

PRESURMISE',  n,  t,  Pra  and  furmtie. 
Sunnise  previously  formed. 

It  was  yourprMurwiiie, 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows,  your  son  might  drop. 

£%aAipeari0. 

PRETEND'v.a.&w.n.N       Fr.  pretendre; 
PaETENCBy  a.f.  /  Latin,    pratmdo, 

Pretek'der,  VUsed  by  Dryden 

Pbetend'inoly,  i  literally  for  to  hold 

Preten'sion,  fi.  s.  J  out ;  to  simulate ; 

claim,  taking  to  before  the  object:  as  a  verb 
neuter,  to  put  in  a  claim,  true  or  false ;  presumet 
an  ability  to  a  thing;  profess  presumptuously:  a 
pretender  is  one  who  claims,  and  more  com- 
monly one  who  cannot  prore  or  sustain  a  right : 
pretendingly  is  presumptuously;  arrogantly: 
pretension,  claim,  false  or  true;  fictitious  appear* 
ance. 

With  flying  speed  and  seeming  great  prelniM 
Came  ranning  in  a  messenser.  Spenaer* 

In  the  great  hand  of  Goa  I  stand,  and  thmoe 
Against  the  undivulgedprttmctf  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice.  ShoJt^)ettre.  Madeth. 

This  was  but  u^  invention  and  prvteiuton  given  out 
by  the  Spaniards.  Bacon, 

Tis  their  interest  to  guard  themselves  from  those 
riotous  efiecu  of  pretended  teal,  nor  is  it  less  their 
duty.  Decay  of  Piety. 

But  if  to  unjust  things  thou  dost  pretend. 
Ere  they  begin  let  thy  pretonsione  end.    Denham. 
So  strong  his  appetite  was  to  those  executions  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  in  Ireland,  without  any 
kind  of  commission  or  pretence  of  anthority. 

Clarendon. 
Spirits  on  our  just  prftiaoei  anned 
Fell  with  us.  MilUm. 

This  let  him  know. 
Lest  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend  ^ 

Surprisal.  Id. 

Wara  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth  ;  lei«t  that  too  heavenly  fomi,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.  Id. 

There  is  no  security  which  men  can  yield  compa- 
rable to  that  of  an  oath  ;  the  obligation  whereof  nc 
man  wilfully  can  infringe,  without  renouncing  the 
fear  of  God,  and  any  pretence  to  his  favour. 

Bar^w. 
F  2 


Whj,  fjir  one.  wcnild  y. 
On  reuan'i  (arcs  iiilh  bu 

Could  1  Iheir  prrBatence        ^ . 
t  iniut  at  once  Iw  deaf  anil  bliad. 


Ta  ri>e  at  niota  more  prnulmily  liiighl 
Thi*  wu  Uic  most  received  and  prrmlrnl 
wben  I  G»t  brouglit  mj  coUectioi 


aXa 


Mofiltdn 


Ima'er  (WTvk: 


1  pnccpt  implj.  that  m  ibonU 
(Lat  tiepntsKT  of  eoiTiipl 

ika^ottbvU. 


pRi»*nf»in«,ioibe  ci»il  law,  is  where  ibe  ^f 
t  colluda  with  the  ddcndatiti,  aod  m  UMsr  < 
an\if  k  dttm  prasecutioo. 

■f  REV  tN  £:,».■.  ~)  Lat,  )ir<tvmw.  To 
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f^Rpkynvs,  whom  vou  EgypCs  pntor  made, 
Is  eoBK  (nm  Alezaciana  to  your  aid.  Dryden. 

JLa  advocate,  pleading  the  canse  of  his  client  be> 
fore  one  of  the  jtrHort,  could  only  produce  a  single 
wkaos,  in  a  point  where  the  law  required  two. 

Spectator, 

PxcTOR.    See  Psjetor.  , 

PRETSCHINSTANSKOE  Krepost,  a  fort- 
ress in  the  goremment  of  Orenbouig,  Europe- 
an Rnssia,  on  the  Sacmara,  and  the  priDcipal  of 
the  line  of  ibita  on  that  river.  The  town  is  in- 
habited by  Tartars.  The  preparation  of  birch 
tar  is  here  a  considerable  employment. 


These  colours  were  (atnt  and  dilute,  nnleas  the 
light  was  trajected  obliquely ;  for  by  that  means  they 
became  preUif  vivid.  Newton. 

lliis  writer  every  where  insinuates,  and,  in  one 

?lace,  prettjf  plainly  professes  himself   a   sincere 
Ibristian.  Atterburp, 

The  copper  halfpence  are  coined  by  the  publick, 
and  every  piece  worth  pretty  near  the  value  of  the 
copper.  Swtfi. 

Ihey  found  themselves  involved  in  a  train  of  mis- 
takes, by  taking  up  some  pretty  hypothesis  in  phi- 
losophy. Watu, 
Tne  first  attempts  of  this  kind  were  yrttty  modest. 

Baker. 
Fr.  premdohr;   Lat. 


ing;  eiegant ;  beautifal  or  elegvit  without  gran- 
'imi  used  as  a  diminntive,  contemptuously,  and 
for  a  smally  but  not  extremely  small,  number: 
as  an  adveri>,  in  some  degree :  prettily  is  neatly ; 
clegantlj :  prettiness  follows  tiie  senses  of  the 
adjectiTe  ana  adverb. 

Hov  pfw(t%  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  kaad  was  ftir  before. 

Sialuptare.  Winter'i  Tale. 
Of  Aese  the  idle  Greeks  have  many  pretty  tales. 

Raleigh. 
Cvt  offlhe  stalks  of  cucumbers,  immediately  after 
iheir  beskriog,  dose  by  the  earth,  and  then  cast  a 
pnttM  quantity  of  earth  npon  the  plant,  and  they 
will  bear  next  year  beibre  the  ordinary  time. 

Bacon. 
One  odth  prettily;  in  the  quenching  of  the  flame 
of  a  pestilent  ag«e,  nature  is  like  people  that  come 
to  qoench  the  fire  of  a  house ',  so  busy,  as  one  letteth 
UMrther.  Jd, 

A  hnight   of  Wales,  with  shipping  and  some 
prrtty  exMopany,  did  go  to  discover  those  parts. 

Abba. 
Hiere  is  eoodliness  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  as  in 
ihe  ox,  greyhound,  and  stag ;  or  majesty  and  stateli- 
sesi,  as  in  the  lion,  horse,  eagle,  and  cock ;  ^ve 
ivfalncsa,  as  in  mastifb ;  or  efegancjr  and  prettMnete, 
ts  in  lesser  dogs  and  most  sort  of  birds ;  all  which 
se  several  modes  of  beauty.  More. 

Of  this  mixture  we  put  a  parcel  into  a  crucible, 
and  snfifeied  it  for  a  pretty  while  to  continue  red  hot. 

BoyU. 
Those  diops  of  prettineu,  scatteringlv  spriidLled 
WMMigfct  the  creatures,  were  designed  to  aefscate  and 
exalt  our  conceptions,  not  to  inveigle  or  detain  our 
passions.  U. 

A  prtity  task ;  and  so  I  told  the  fool. 
Who  needs  must  undertake  to  please  by  rule. 

Jhydem 
A  ■iiiilf,  a  pretty  way  off,  stood  leering  at  him. 

L*E»trange. 
ChildiCB,  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pride  to 
Wkase  thensdvcs  pretti^,  after  the  fashion  ol  others. 

Loehe. 
The  world  began  to  be  pr«t(jf  well  stocked  vnth 
people,  and  human  industry  drained  those  unhabit- 
able pbeea.  Burnet. 

The  prttty  gentleman  is  the  roost  complaisant 
cieatnc  in  the  world,  and  is  always  of  my  mind. 

Spectator* 
Hell  make  a  jn-ettft  figure  in  a  triumph. 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot. 

Additon, 
T  sloli  not  enquire  how  far  this  lofty  method  may 
adranee  the  tepntation  of  learning ;  but  I  am  pretty 
sue  *tis  no  great  addition  lo  theirs  who  use  it. 

Collier. 


PREVAIL',  V.  n. 
Prevail'ing,  aii^, 
Prevail'ment,  n.  t. 
Paev'alence,  or 
Pbev'alency,  n.t. 
Pbev'alent,  AJf. 
Prev'alently,  adv. 


prevaUre,  To  have 
power  or  effect ;  ovei^ 
>'Come ;  gain  superi- 
ority ;  persuade ;  in- 
duce; gain  influence: 
prevailing    is,    domi- 


nant; efBcacious;  having  most  influence:  pre- 
yailment,  prevalence,  and  prevalency,  predomi- 
nance; influence;  power ;  superiority ;  efficacy : 
prevalent  and  preTiilently  correspond. 

With  minds  obdurate  nothing  prevaileth  ;  as  well 
they  that  preach,  as  they  that  read  unto  such,  shall 
still  have  cause  to  complain  with  the  prophets  of 
old,  Who  will  give  credit  unto  our  teaching  1 

Hooker, 
They  tb»i  were  your  enemies,  are  his. 

And  have  pretfaHed  as  much  on  him  as  you. 

Shakepeare. 
Messengers 

Of  strong  pretfoUment  in  unhardened  youth.    Jd. 

Brennus  told  the  Roman  ambassadors  that  preva- 
lent arms  were  as  good  as  any  title,  and  that  valiant 
men  might  account  to  be  their  own  as  much  as  they 
could  get.  Raleigh, 

Nor  is  it  hard  for  thee  to  preserve  me  amidst  the 
unjust  hatred  and  jealousness  of  too  many,  which 
thou  hast  suffered  to  prevail  upon  me.  King  Owrlet. 

The  millennium  prevailed  long  against  the  truth 
upon  the  strength  of  authority.        .Decay  of  Piety. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  these  arguments  are  demon- 
strations of  which  the  nature  of  this  thing  is  not 
capable :  but  they  are  such  strong  probabilities,  as 
ought  to  prevail  with  all  those  who  are  not  able  to 
prwiuce  greater  probabilities  to  the  contrary. 

Wilkhe, 

He  was  prevailed  with  to  restrain  the  earl  of 
Bristol  upon  h'ls  first  arrival.  C^ormdon. 

The  duke  better  knew  whu  kind  of  arguments 
were  of  prevalence  with  him.  Id. 

Animals,  whose  foreleg  supply  the  use  of  arms, 
hold,  if  not  an  equality  in  both,  a  prevalemey  oft- 
times  in  the  other.  Browne. 
The  serpent  with  me 
Persuasively  has  so  prevailed,  that  I 
Have  also  tasted.  MiUon. 
On  the  foughten  field, 

Michael  and  his  angels  prevalent  encamping,  id. 

This  custom  makes  the  short-sighted  bigots,  and 
the  warier  soepdcks,  as  far  as  it  prnoiZi.        Locste. 

They  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
who  are  marching  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide,  that 
it  is  an  hundred  to  one  will  mislead  them,  than  be 
that  has  not  yet  taken  a  step,  and  is  likelier  to  be 
prevailed  on  to  enquire  after  the  right  way.         Id. 

Probabilities,  which  cross  men's  appetites  and  pre- 
vaUine  passions,  run  the  same  fate :  let  never  so  much 
probability  haog  on  one  side  of  a  covetous  man's  rea- 
souing,  and  money  on  the  other,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
which  will  outwei(;h.  Id, 


PRE 


Upon  assarances  of  revolt,  the  queen  wa«  prevailed 
with  to  send  her  forces  upon  that  expedition. 

South. 
The  conduct  of  a  peculiar  providence  made  the  in- 
struments of  that  great  desi^  jnevalent  and  victo- 
rious, and  all  those  mountains  of  opposition  to  be- 
come plains.  ^^» 

Save  the  friendless  infiants  from  oppression ; 
Saints  shall  assist  thee  with  jn-evaUing  prayers. 
And  warring  angels  combat  on  thy  side.        Rawe, 

The  gods  pray 
He  would  resume  the  conduct  of  the  day. 
Nor  let  the  world  be  lost  in  endless  night ; 
Prevaited  upon  at  last,  again  he  took 
The  harnessed  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  shook. 

Adduon* 
Why,  fair  one,  would  you  not  rely 
On  reason's  force  with  beauty's  joined  1 

Could  I  their  jntoalenee  deny, 
I  must  at  once  be  deaf  and  blind.  Prior. 

The  evening  star  so  falls  in  the  main. 
To  rise  at  mom  more  prevalently  bright.    ^  Id. 
This  was  the  most  received  and  prevalent  opinion, 
when  I  firet  brought  my  collection  up  to  London. 

Woodwitrd. 
Least  of  all  does  this  precept  imply,  that  we  should 
comply  with  any  thing  that  the  prevalence  of  corrupt 
fashion  has  made  reputable.  Roger*. 

While  Marlbro's  cannon  thus  prevmU  by  land, 
Britain's  sea  chiefs  by  Anna's  high  command, 
Resistless  o'er  the  Tuscan  billows  rise. 

Blackmore, 

Thus  song  could  prevaU 
O'er  death  and  o'er  hell, 
A  conquest  how  hard  and  how  glorious !    Pope. 
This  kingdom  could  never  prevaU  against  the  united 
power  of  England.  Swift. 

PrevaU  upon  some  judicious  friend  to  be  your  con- 
stant hearer,  and  allow  him  the  utmost  freedom. 

Jo* 

PREVARICATE,  t7.  n.  >      Fr.  prevariquer ; 

Pbevarica'tion,  n.  i.      J  Lat.  pravarico.  To 

cavil;   quibble;   shuflfle:  quibbling;  shuffling; 

cavil. 

Laws  are  either  (tisannuiled  or  (^nite  prevaricated 
throu^  change  and  alteration  of  times,  yet  they  are 
good  in  themselves.  Speiuer. 

Whoever  helped  him  to  thia  citation,  I  desire  be 
will  never  tsust  him  more ;  for  I  would  think  better 
of  himself,  than  that  he  would  wilfully  prevaricate. 

StiUingJIeet. 

He  prevarieatet  with  his  own  undersUnding.  and 
cannot  seriously  eonsider  the  strength,  and  discern 
the  evidence  of  argumentations  against  his  desires. 

Svuth, 

Several  Romans,  taken  prisoners  Inr  Hannibal, 
were  released  upon  obliging  themselves  by  an  oath  to 
return  again  to  nis  camp ;  among  these  was  one,  who, 
thinking  to  elude  the  oath,  went  the  same  day  back 
to  the  camp,  on  pretence  of  having  forgot  something ; 
but  this  prevarieatiM  was  so  shocking  to  the  Roman 
senate,  that  they  ordered  him  to  be  delivered  up  to 
Hannibal.  Addieon. 

Prevarication,  in  the  civil  law,  is  where  the 
informer  colludes  with  the  defendants,  and  so 
makes  only  a  sham  prosecution 
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prevenient  is,  preceding;  going  before,  hinder- 
ing :  prevent  as  a  verb  neuter  is  used  b^  Bacon 
for  to  come  after  the  time :  preventer  is  either 
one  who  goes  before  or  one  who  hinders :  pre- 
vention, the  act  of  preceding  or  hindering ;  an- 
ticipation; preoccupation;  obstruction:  pre- 
ventive, hiuderii^  ill  or  good,  taking  of  bdfore 
the  object :  the  adverb  corresponds  in  sense. 

Prevent  him  with  the  blessings  of  goodness. 

Ptalms. 

Mine  eyes  prevent  the  mght-watches,  that  I  might 
be  occupied  in  thy  words.  Id.  cxix.  4. 

Let  thy  grace^  O  Lord,  always  prevent  and  full»w 
us.  Cemnum  Proffer. 

Are  we  to  forsake  any  true  opinion,  or  to  shun 
any  requisite  action,  only  because  we  have  in  the 
practice  thereof  been  preinied  by  idolaters  1 

Hooker. 

I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life.        Shakspeare.  Jtdhu  Cceear. 
Atchievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 
Success  or  loss.  Shakspeafe. 

The  same  officer  told  us  he  came  to  conduct  us. 
and  that  he  had  prevented  the  hour,  because  we  might 
have  the  whole  day  before  us  for  our  business. 


PREVENE',  V.  a. 
•  Preve'nient,  adj. 

Prevent  ,  v.  a.  &  v.  n. 

Preven'ter,  n.  *. 

Preven'tion, 
,  Preven'tivf,  adj.  &  n.  s. 

PrEVEM  TIVELY,  odv. 


Lat.  pravenio.  To 
go  before;  hinder; 
be  before ;  antici- 
>pate ;  preoccupy : 
the  two  active 
verbs  are  both  of 
this  signification : 


Strawberries  watered  with  water,  whernn  hath  been 
steeped  sheep's  dung,  will  prevent  and  come  early. 

Jd.  Natural  Hietcry. 

The  archduke  was  the  assailant  and  the  pre- 
senter, and  had  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  celerity. 

Bacon. 

The  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the  preven- 
tion; t»  in  thunder,  where  the  lightning  preoedeth 
the  crack  a  good  space.  id. 

Ware  preventive  upon  just  fears  are  true  defen- 
sives, as  well  as  upon  actual  invasions.  id. 

Thou  hast  prevented  us  with  overtures  of  love, 
even  when  we  were  thine  enemies.       King  Charles. 

Nothing  engendered  doth  prevent  his  meat : 

Flies  have  their  tables  spread  ere  they  appear ; 
Some  creatures  have  in  winter  what  to  eat ; 

Others  do  sleep. 

fferierl'e  Temple  of  Sacred  Poems. 

God's  preventions,  cultivating  our  nature,  and 
fitting  us  with  capacities  of  his  high  donatives. 

From  the  mercy  seat  above 
Prevenient  grace,  descending,  had  removed 
The  stony  m>m  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
Regenerate  grow  instead.      Milton's  Pwradise  LoK* 
This  your  sincerest  care  could  not  prevent. 
Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass. 

Milton. 

Half  way  he  met 
His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incensed.  Id. 

Physick  is  curarive  or  prevetUiM  ef  diseases ;  pre- 
omCfM  is  that  which,  by  purging  noxious  humours 
preventeth  sickness.  Browne. 

In  reading  what  I  have  written,  let  them  bring  no 
particular  gusto,  or  any  prevenhan  of  mind,  and  that 
whatsoever  judgment  they  make,  it  may  be  purely 
their  own.  Dryden. 

If  thy  indulgent  care 
Had  not  prevened,  among  unbodied  shades 
I  now  had  wandered.  PhUips. 

Prevention  of  sin  is  one  of  the  greatest  mercies 
God  can  vouchsafe.  &mth. 

Too  great  confidence  in  success  is  the  likeliest 
to  preveft  it ;  because  it  hinders  us  from  making  the 
best  use  of  ^  advantaires  which  we  enjoy. 

Altctbutu 
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Pwauia^  a  dwm  degree  of  sweat  and  perspiration,        A  garrison  supported  itself,  by  the  pn^  it  tooU 
B  Ae  best  prtmntme  of  tbe  gouU  Arbuihwt.       '^rom  the  neigrhboorhood  of  Aylesbory.     Ctarmdan. 


tk«a  shait  find,  if  thou  but  arm  their  hands,  The  whole  included  race  his  purposed  prtp, 

Tbeir  leady  g«ilt  pmenting  thy  commands  ;  Miitvn, 

CottM'st    tbott  some  great    proportiQned   mischief  Sne  sees  herself  the  monster's  pf«y» 

Tk-  -J  '^^^^  And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 

Thqr  d  prove  the  father  from  whose  Joins  they  came.  Dryden, 

Pope,  There  are  men  of  prey,  as  well  as  beasts  and 

PRE\^ESA,  a  sea-port  of  Albania,  situated  at  ^^^^  ^^  P^*  *****  l»v«  ^pon.  ^^  delight  in  blood, 

the  entnmce  of  the  gulf  of  Arta.     It  has  to  the  VEstnnge. 

north  a  fine  plain,  containing  a  nuraber  of  olive  „.            Language  is  too  faint  to  show 

pfaBtations,  studded  with  well-built  houses.    To  T/*  ^^  **[  *°':\'  **  pyiupon  his  life ; 

tbe  west  the  ground  rises,  apd  renders  the  shore  "*  ^'"^^  ^*  •"^^'"'  ^  ^^P^'  ***  ^i*'. 

difficult    of    acc«s.    The    inhabitants,    chiefly  pj^dar.  that  eagle,  mounU  the  ski^,          * 

r^^  1    ^y  *^"  privileges,  in  consequence  WhUe  virtue  lead?  the  noble  way ; 

^  stipulatioos  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Too  like  a  vulture  Boileau  flies, 

Porte.     Preresa  is  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Where  sordid  interest  shews  the  prey.    Prior 

aodeot  Tficopolis,  situated  at  a  small  distance  Their  impious  folly  dared  to  pr»w 

Co   the    ncith.    It  has  a  small  harbour  called  On  henU  devoted  to  the  sod  of  day.    Pope. 

Vathi,  and  carries  on  a  good  traffic  in  wood,  oil,  ^^o  stung  by  glory,  rave,  and  bound  away ; 


aod  fruit.    Long  one  of  the  colonial  possessions     ^^  world  their  field,  and  human-kind  their  prey. 
of  V'enice,  this  place  was  ceded  to  the  Turks  at        n       r.    i     . .    »  ,         ,  .        Young. 

the  peace  of  Passarowitz  in  1718,  and  remained    „  ^^'  England  !  thou  art  a  devoted  aeer. 


part  of  the  inhabitants  "                              '                          CowpJr' 

cmdly    massacred.     Population    about   8000.  pnrAivr    .k-  i«-*  v        r  n\^      .u             e 

Fofty-five  miles  south  by  west  of  Joannina.  t.^^L      '    u           ^J-  J^^'  '^"^  T.^^ 

P«eV,ouslt,  orfi^.  \  dentjgiing before;  prior:  ^'^^  ^^  ^J''^  ^^u^lT^'V.  ^""iiT  ^^''" 

antecedently.                         'o      &            *r  wards  ransomed,  on  which  he  obtained  the  name 

'^"  of  Priam,  Upuifioc,  Greek,  signifying  ransomed  ; 

By  this  pr^u»  mtimation  we  may  gather  some  his  former  name  being  Podarces.    At  his  return 

Um,  that  the  matter  IS  not  desperate.        Brnnet.  he  rebuilt  Ilium,  and  extended  the  bounds  of 

Dartoy  their  stings,  they  yrevunuly  declare  ^^e    kingdom    of   Troy,   which    became    very 

Designed  revenge,  and  fierce  intent  of  war.^^  flourishing  under  his  reign.    He  married  Hecu- 

It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  perfect  ancerityT^ii  ^  the  daughter  of  Cisseus,  king  of  Thrace,  by 

pmMdf5  supposing  some  neglect  of  better  informa-  ^'>**™  ^^  ^  nineteen  children;  and  among  the 

boo.                                                             Fiddes,  ^^^  Paris,  who  carried  ofi*  Helen,  and  occasioned 

.Soand  firom  the  mountain,  prwuw  to  the  storm,  the  ruin  of  Troy,  which  is  supposed  to  have 

Rdb  o'er  the  muttering  earth.              •    Thornton,  been  sacked  by  the  Greeks  about  1184  B.C., 

PREVOT  D'ExiLEs   (Anthony  Francis),  a  A^hfii-'^lK'™?  V"f  ^^  u^"^V\"'Vl 

k»o«l  French  ^ter,  bom  at  Ililin  in  Artois,  ^t^'"!!," '^J~'  °^  '"  ^^"^^"^  ^  ^ 

m  1697.     While  he  was  in  the  convent  of  St!  *^^f^i^l  '.""f  "^  ^'T  fT" 

Gernnia.   he  ^te    tbe  greatest  part  of  the  „Z?.^^!:^' "' *•     w  ^'^'^'"' '  ^'- ^^'"' 

MoDoiies  d'uD  Homme  dfQualit^    In  1745  'r"""    ^  P-*"^""'""^  ^nsion. 

he  composed  hU  Histoire  Generale  des  Voyages.  ^""'  caiueth  a  flagrancy  in  the  eyes  and  priapim. 

Besides  writing  many  other  original  pieces,  he  -.t.                        •  v.i.           ...    ..    ^"" 

trmslated  Ricfeardsoi's  Clarissi  HarW,  and  ^  P*™""  ««''  "«'"  ••"  » '^'"^  "  ''"^•**P- 

Sir  Charles  Grandison,  into  French.     In  1763  tjutaiittc      ro          »                            ^^ 

'*ajg  attacked  with  an  apoplectic  fit  in  the  forest  .  P«^IAPUb.    [Gr.  npiairoc,  item  meinbrum 

of  Chantilly,   and   being  supposed  dead,   the  ^"^*^'  pr?Pter  magmtudinem  cujus  cognomina- 

nirate  of  the  parish  ordered  a  surgeon  to  open  tus  est.Priapus.]     In  mythological  painting  and 

U  body,  when  tbe  unfortunate  victim  of  this  sculpture.    The   represenUtions   of  this  deity, 

rash  operation  cried  out ;  but  the  wound  was  ^^^  *™^°8f  the  ancients  to  preside  over  gardens 

ffitirtal.     He  only  opened  his  eyes  to  behold  his  ^  "^^^^  ^  <>^er  the  genital  parts  of  the  sexes,  are 

rtecmioneri,  and  to  close  them  for  ever.  ^^^y  numerous  upon  antique  monuments,  and 

PREY,  It.  *.  &  V.  a.    Fr.  proie ;  Lat.  prada.  ."«  ^^^  J^"^^^  '"  situations  which  seem  very 

Something  to  be  devoured  or  seized ;   food  or  "jappropnate ;     whence    it    appears    that    the 

wealth  gotten  by  violence;  plunder:  to  prey  is,  ^'f^^  "P,?^.  particularly  were  apt  to  introduce 

to  feed  or  live  by  violence ;  rob ;  waste.  ?^t  ^'^'^'^?^  themselves  with  it.    It  is  pro- 

.     1  <j.  *.   •          1 V    1-      •  bable  that  they  regarded   the  Pnapus  merely 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  10  stealth ;  lion  ^^P^^-  as  an  emblem  of  fecundity,  and  atUched  not  to 

They  pray  continually  unto  their  saint 'thHrm-  ''  («^  ^^  ^f  "^  '\  unnecessary  to  attach  to  it) 

^iooi^th,  \»  rather  nJt  pray  to  her.  but  prey  on  ^y  '"*^^^"*  <>!  lascivious  meaning.    See  Phal- 

«:  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  her.  and  make  ^^^'      ^^\  onpna^   worshippers   of  this   god, 

W  their  boots.                                                  Id.  however  (the  people  of  Laropsacus),  have  been 

J««e  venom  first  infnsed  in  lerpenU  fell,  much  belied  if,  in  the  festivals  they  held  in  his 

Tn^  wolves  to  prey,  and  stormy  seas  to  swell.  honor,  they  did  not  indulge  in  a  good  deal  of 

May.  Ixentiousness  and  impurity. 
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Hie  representations  of  this  nature  which  have  ary,  1791,  he  was  attacked  with  a  nervous  fevpr, 

<l  religious  object  are  extremely  numerous,  and*,  and  the  stone,  and  died  the  19th  of  April,  1791. 

us  well  Hs  the  worship  of  Priapus,  have  been  lie  left  his  property  to  a  sister  and  two  nephewfi. 

treated  of  at  a  considerable  length,  and  depicted  His  universal  acquaintance  with  (he 'scienceSy 

in  the  rare  work  of  Mr.  Knight,  entitled  an  and  his  usual  application  of  them  to  the  best 

Account  of  the  Remains   of  the  Worship  of  purposes,  are  well  knovm.    Dr.  Kippis,  in  his 

IViapas,  to  which  is  added  a  Discourse  thereon,  address  at  his  funeral,  observes,  that '  In  conse- 

as  connected  with  the  Mystic  Theology  of  the  quence  of  his  profound  knowledge  in  matfae-^ 

Ancients,  London,  1786,  4to.  matical  calculations,  be  was  qualified  at  a  parti- 

PRICE,  fi.  s.  &  V,  a.   Fr.  prix;  LaI.  pratium,  cular  crisis  for  being  of  singular  utility  to  his 

E(]uivalent  paid  for  any  thing ;  value ;  mte  of  fellow    citizens.     A   number  of  schemes    for 

sale ;  reward :  to  pay  for  or  estimate.  insurance  for  lives,  and  the  benefit  of  survivor- 

1  will  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price ;  neither  wHl  I  ship,  promising  niiffhty  advantages,  were  rising 

offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God,  of  that  up  in  London.    Tiiese  ruinous  schemes  would 

which  cost  me  nothing.  2  Sanmel  xiiy.  24.  have  been  carried  to  great  excess  had  not  Dr. 

Some  shall  pay  the  price  of  others  guilt ;  Pnce  stepped  forward  and  dispelled  the  delu- 

^."*^.*"''  ^t^"*""  ^^^l^^^^  '*"!k  f  K°u    u      u  «««>»•'     Wfth  him   Mr.   Pitt's   scheme  of  the 

bhall  with  his  own  blood  prure  that  he  hath  spdt^  ^-^^^^  ^^^^   originated.      When  the  earl  of 

Wo  stand  in  some  jealousy,  lest  by  thwom-  Shelburne  wa^  prime  minister,  he  sought  Uie 

valuing  their  sennons ;  they  make  the  price  and  esU-  assistance  of  Dr.  Price  m  formmg  a  scheme  for 

nation  of  scripture,  otherwise  notified,  to  fall.  paymg  off  the  national  debt,  and  moved  an  in- 

Hooker,  troductory  resolution  on  that  subject  in  the  house 

From  that  which  hath  its  price  in  composition,  if  of  lords ;  but  upon  his  being  driven  from  office 

you  take  away  any  thing,  or  any  part  do  fail,  all  is  the  scheme  was  abandoned.     It  was,  however, 

dii«grace.  Bacon,  communicated  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Price  in  a 

If  fortune  has  a  niggard  been  to  thee,  treatise,  entitled  The  State  of  the  Public  Debts 

Devote  thyself  to  thrift,  not  luxury  ;  and  Finances,  at  signing  the  preliminary  Articles 

And  wisely  make  that  kind  of  food  thy  choice,  of  Peace  in  January   1783;  with  a   Plan  for 

1  o  which  nec^sity  confines  thv  pnce.        Dryden.  ^^^^      y^         ^    p^^^^^  Loa      and  for  redeem- 

bupDosing  the  quantity  ^^  J'^^^^^^^^  ing  the  Public  Debts.    After  this,  when  Mr. 

ent,   be  the  same,  that  makes  the  change  in  the  n-^,    ,  ^       •     j  »     •  *    j  l-h  •  .  i« 

price  of  wheat  Locke.  ^^^^  determined  to  introduce  a  bill  into  parila- 

Sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed  ;      *  roe"J  for  liquidating  the  national  debt,  he  applied 

NVhat  then  1  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  t  ^  Dr.  Pnce  for  his  advice,  and  received  from 

That,  vice  may  merit ;  'tis  the  price  of  toil ;  him  three  separate  plans;  one  of  which,  said  by 

1  be  knave  deserves  it,  wben  he  tills  the  soil.  Pope.  the  Dr.  to  be  the  least  efficient  in  its  operation. 

Price  (John),  an    English  writer  of  great  was  adopted  by  the  minister,  though  without  the 

learning,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  ccn-  slightest  acknowledgment  of  his    obligations, 

tury.    He  resided  several  years  at  Paris,  where  See  Sinking  Fund.    In  1763  or  1764  he  was 

he  published  some  works,  but  returned  to  Kng-  chosen  F.  R.  S.  and  contributed  largely  to  the 

land  in  1646.    After  travelling  through  various  transactions  of  that  learned  body;  in  1769  he 

places,  he  settled  at  Florence,  where  he  became  received  from  Aberdeen  a  diploma  creating  him 

a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tus-  D.  D. ;  and  in  1783  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was 

cany  made  him  keeper  of  his  medals,  and  pro-  conferred  upon  him  by  the  collore  of  Yale  in 

fessor  of  (jreek.    He  published  several  works,  Connecticut.    His  works  are,  A  Review  of  the 

in  which  he  displayed  great  erudition;  and  died  Principal  Question  and  Difficulties  in  Morals, 

ut  ]{.ome  in  1676,  or,  as  Dr.  Watkins  has  it,  in  8vo.,  1758;  Dissertations  on  Providence,  &c., 

1686.  8vo.,  1767;  Observations  on  Reversionary  Pay- 

Price  (Rev.  Richard),  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  ments,  &c.,  8vo.,  1771 ;  Appeal  on  the  National 

F.  R.  S.  of  London,  was  born   at  Tynton   in  Debt,  &c.,  8vo.,   1773;   Observations  on  the 

Glamorganshire,    Februaiy    22d,    1723.      His  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,  1776  ;  on  Materialism 

father  was  a  dissenting  minister  at  Bridgend  in  and  Necessity,  in  a  Correspondence  between  Dr. 

that  county,  and  died  in    1739.    His  mother  Price  and  Dr.  Priestley,  1779 ;  on  Annuities 

dyin?  in  1740,  became  to  London  and  attended  Assurances,  Population,  &c.,  8vo.,  1779;  on  the 

Mr.  Karnes's  academy,  utider  the  patronage  of  Population  of  England,  1780;  on  the   Public 

his  uncle,  the  R«v.S.  Price,  who  was  a  colleague  Deots,  Finances,  Loans,  &c.,   8vo.,  1783;  on 

of  Dr.  Watts  for  forty  years.    In  1744  he  went  Reversionary  Payments,  2  vols.,  1783 ;  on  the 

to  reside  with  Mr.  Streatfield  of  Stoke  Newing-  Importance  of  the  American  Revolution,  1784 ; 

ton  as  his  domestic  chaplain,  while  he  also  regu-  besides  Sermons,  and  a  variety  of  papers  in  the 

larly  assisted  Dr.  Chandler  at  the  Oid  Jewry.  Philosophical  Transactions,  on  astronomical  and 

Having  lived  with  Mr.  Streatfield  nearly  thirteen  other  philosophical  subjects. 


years,  on  his  death  he  in  1757  married  Miss  S.  PRICK,  v.  a.,  o.  n.  &' 

Blundell  of  Leicestershire.    He  then  settled  at  Pricr'ea,  n.f.    [n.  «. 

Hackney,  but,  being  soon  after  chosen  minister  Pricr'et, 

at  Newington  Green,  he  lived  there  until  the  Prick'le, 

death  of  his  wife  in  1786, -when  he  returned  to  Prick'liness, 

Hackney.      He    was    next    chosen    afternoon  Prick'louse, 

{>reacher  at  the  meeting  house  in  Jewry  Street,  Prick'sono, 

r.it  this  he  resigned  on  being  elected  pastor  of  Prick'ly,  adj. 

t)ie  gravel-pit  meeting  at  Hackney.     In  Febru*  PaicK'prNrii,  n.s. 


Sax.  pfiician ;  Belg. 
priken;  Dan.  prikkr; 
Swed.  pricka.  To 
puncture ;  pierce ; 
''Spur ;  goad ;  form  with 
a  point ;  (ix  by  or  hang 
on  a  point ;  nominate 
by  a  mark  or  punc- 
ture ;  note  down  with 
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1  stjle;  mark  a  tune;  to  paiD;  fiiefce  with 
an^lbh  or  icmoise;  make  acid:  as  a  verb 
ceuicT,  oome  oo  the  spur ;  dress  or  adorn  for 
shoir :  a  prick  is  a  sharp  pointed  iastruroent  of 
aay  kiod ;  the  puncture,  spot,  or  mark,  made 
miik  sndi  an  instrument ;  a  point ;  ftxed  place  or 
point  of  time  or  attainment;  orint  of  a  hare*s 
feot;  a  painful  or  remorseful  thought:  pricker, 
svwMijriDOus  with  prick,  an  instrument;  also 
{wA  m  use)  a  light  horseman :  a  pricket  is  a 
fc»ck  of  the  second  year :  prickle,  a  small  sharp 
<x  thorny  point:  pricklouse,  a  foolish  word  of 
,  contempt  for  a  tailor :  pricksong,  a  song  set  to 
musac :  prickly,  full  of  sharp  points  (prickliness 
cbrrcspooding) :  phckpunch  is  explained  in  the 
«%liact. 

There  shall  be  no  more  a  prkkhug  biier  unto  the 
knne  of  Israel,  nor  any  grieving  thora* 

tJukUl  xxviii.  24. 
When  they  heard  this,  they  were  printed  in  their 
hearts,  and  said.  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
^  I  Aett  ii.  37. 

It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricka. 

Id.  ix.  5. 
The  cooks  slire  it  into  little  gobbets,  pndc  it  on  a 
pr»og  of  Iron,  and  hang  it  in  a  furnace.       Sandyu 

They  had  not  ridden  far,  when  they  might  aee 
(hie  pndung  towards  them  with  hasty  heat. 

Sptnwtr, 
Vow  grins  thb  goodly  frame  of  temperance 
Fairiy  to  lise.  and  her  adorned  head 
To  ffiek  of  highest  praise  forth  to  advance.      Id, 

I..eave  her  to  heaven. 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodee, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.  Shakspeart,  Hamlet. 

These  many  then  shall  die,  their  names  are  prickt. 

Shahitpeare. 
WelU  'tis  no  matter,  honour  prickt  me  on ; 
But  how  if  honour  prickt  me  off,  when 
I  come  on.  W.  Henry  IV. 

The  country  gives  me  proof 
Of  bedlam  hegears,  who,  with  roaring  voices, 

Strike  in  thetr  numbed  and  mortlBed  bare  arras 
Pin,  wooden  prkka,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary. 

8hak*pean. 
My  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness, 
Scmple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  uttered 
By  the  bishop  of  Bayon.  Id.  Henry  Vllf, 

Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  hu  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  nocm-tide  prick. 

&iakMpeare. 

I*ve  called  the  deer,  the  princess  killed  a  pricket. 

Id. 

He  fights  as  you  sing  priekaongt,  keeps  time,  dis- 
tanoe,  and  proportion.  W.  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

The  poeu  make  Fame  a  monster  ;  they  say,  look 
how  many  feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hath 
oademtath.  so  many  tongues,  so  many  voices,  she 
wriekt  Mp  SO  many  ears.  Baeon. 

Some  who  are  pricked  for  sheiifis,  and  are  fit,  let 
eat  of  the  bill.  ^^' 

The  pricklet  of  trees  are  a  kind  of  excrescence ;  the 
pianu  that  have  prieUee  are  black  and  white,  those 
have  it  in  the  bough ;  the  'planta  that  have  prieUes 
m  the  leaf  are  holly  and  juniper ;  nettles  also  have 
a  small  venomous  prickle.  ^d. 

Artichoaks  will  be  leas  pricUjf  and  more  lender, 
i£  the  seeds  have  their  tops  grated  off  upon  a  stone. 

Id. 

If  the  Eoglisfl  ->vould  not  in  peace  govern  them  bv 
the  law,  nor  could  in  war  root  them  out  by  the  sword, 
nrast  they  not  be  pricks  in  their  eyes,  and  thorns  in 
tbcir  ssJes  1  ^"""* 
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They  had  horsemen,  prieken  as  they  are  termed, 
fitter  10  make  excursions  and  to  chase,  than  to  sus* 
tain  any  strong  charge.  Hay  ward. 

For  long  shooting,  their  shaft  was  a  cloth  yard, 
their  prickt  twenty -four  score ;  for  strength,  they 
would  pierce  any  ordinary  armour.  Camp 

If  God  would  have  had  men  live  like  wild  beasts, 
he  would  have  armed  them  with  horns,  tusks,  talons, 
or  prickt,  BramkaU. 

Before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  airy  knights.  MlUon, 

They  their  late  attacks  decline, 
And  turn  as  eager  as  prtcAed  wine. 

Hudibmt. 
No  asps  were  discovered  in  the  place  of  her  death, 
only  two  small  insensible  prickt  were  found  in  her 
arm*  Brcwnt, 

His  rough  crest  he  rears, 
And  pridki  up  his  predestinating  ears.     Dryden, 

In  this  king  Arthur's  reign, 
A  lusty  knight  was  priddng  o*er  the  plain.      Id. 

I  no  more 
Shall  see  yon  browzing,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
The  prickly  shrubs.  Id. 

The  man  who-  laughed  but  once  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  &e  cross-grained  thistles  pass. 
Might  laugh  again,  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  pricklet  of  unpalatable  law.  Id. 

A  fox  catching  hold  of  a  bramble  to  break  his  fall, 
the  pricklet  ran  into  his  feet.  UEttraftge. 

A  taylor  and  his  wife  quarrelling,  the  woman  in 
contempt  called  her  husband  pricklmue.  Id, 

Pricker  is  vulgarly  called  an  awl ;  vet,  for  joiners' 
use,  it  hath  most  commonly  a  square  blade. 

Moxati'i  Mechanical  Exercitet. 
Priekpuneh  is  a  piece  of  tempered  steel,  with  a 
round  point  at  one  end,  to  prick  a  round  mark  in 
cold  iron.  Moxm. 

A  greyhound  hath  pricked  ears,  but  those  of  a 
hound  hang  down ;  for  that  the  former  hunts  with 
his  ears,  the  latter  only  with  his  nose.  Otew, 

I  caused  the  edges  of  two  knives  to  be  mund 
truly  strait,  and  pnekiny  their  points  into  a  hoaid, 
so  that  their  edges  mi^bt  look  towards  one  anothirp 
and,  meeting  near  their  points,  contain  a  rectilinear 
angle,  I  fastened  their  handles  together  with  pitch, 
to  make  this  angle  invariable.  Newton* 

The  tuneful  noise  the  sprightly  courser  hears. 
Paws  the  green  turf,  and  prAt  his  trembling  ears.' 

Gajf. 
If  she  pricked  her  finger,  Jack  laid  the  pin  in  the 
way.  Arbutknot't  John  Bull. 

Keep  close  to  ears,  and  those  let  asses  prick ; 
THs  nothing,  nothing ;  if  they  bite  and  kick.  Pepe, 
His  high  courage  pricked  him  forth  to  wed.    Id. 
How  did  the  humble  swain  detest  ■ 
His  priMi  beard,  and  hairy  breast ! 

Smfe$  Mitcdkiniet. 
The  buck  is  called  the  first  year  a  fawn,  the  se- 
cond year  a  pricket.  Manwood, 
The  flower's  divine,  where'er  it  grows  ; 
Neglect  the  pricklet,  and  assume  the  rose.  Wattt. 

PRIDE,  n.  s.  &  V.  a-  Sax.  pjiir  or  pfiyt>; 
Svred.  piyd;  Goth,  pried.  Inordinate  self- 
esteem  ;  ostentation ;  splendor ;  exultation ; 
insolence;  elevation;  dignity  of  manner:  to 
make  proud ;  rate  oneVself  high. 

Whose  lofty  trees,  ^cUd  with  summer's  pride. 
Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide. 

Spenter. 
Pride  hath  no  other  rlass 
To  shew  itself,  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

SkakepeorOs 
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That  which 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares  -, 
That  haitily  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France,  id. 
God  hath  a  special  indignation  at  pride  abore  all 
sms.  Bp.  Halt, 

Vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  engend*ring  pride. 

MiUon, 
Smallest  lineaments  exact,  ' 

In  all  the  liveries  decked  of  summer's  pride.   Id, 

In  this  array  the  war  of  either  side. 
Through  Athens  passed  with  military  pride. 

Drjiden, 
The  honest  pride  of  conscious  virtue.         Smith, 
He  could  have  made  the  most  deformed  beggar  as 
rich  as  those  who  most  pride  themselves  in  their 
wealth.  CnK€mment  of  the  ToHgue. 

Be  his  this  sword, 
Whose  ivoiy  sheath,  inwrought  with  curious  pride. 
Adds  graceful  terror  to  the  wearer's  side.        Pope. 
This  little  impudent  hardwareman  turns  into  ri- 
dicule the  direful  apprehensions  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, priding  himself  as  the  cause  of  them. 

Su>ifi*§  MiseeUanies. 
Though  various  foes  against  the  truth  combine. 
Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design  ; 
Pride  of  a  growth  superior  to  the  rest. 
The  subtlest  serpent  with  the  loftiest  crest. 
Swells  at  the  thought,  and,  kindling  into  rage. 
Would  hiss  the  cherub  Mercy  from  the  stage. 

Cowper, 
Earthly  things 
Are  out  the  transient  pageants  of  an  hour ; 
And  earthly  pride  is  luce  the  passing  flower. 
That  springs  to  fall,  and  blossoms  but  to  die. 

Kirke  While. 
PRIDEAUX  (Humphry),  D.  D.,  a  learned 
divine,  bom  at  radstow  in  Cornwall  in  1648. 
Three  years  he  studied  at  Westminster  under 
Dr.  Busby;  and  then  was  removed  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Here  he  published,  in  1676, 
his  Marmora  Oxoniensia  ex  Aurundelianis,  Sel- 
denianis,  aliisque  conflata,  cum  perpetuo  Com- 
mentario.  This  introduced  him  to  the  lord 
chancellor  Finch,  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham, 
who,  in  1679,  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 
St  Clements,  near  Oxford,  and  in  1681  bestowed 
on  him  a  prebend  of  Norwich.  Some  years 
after  he  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the 
Papists,  at  Norwich,  concerning  the  validity  of 
the  nrders  of  the  church  of  England,  which 

Produced  his  book  upon  that  subject.  In  1688 
e  was  installed  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk ; 
to  which  he  was  collated  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  then 
bishop  of  Norwich.  In  1691,  upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Edward  Pococke,  the  Hebrew  professorship 
at  Oxford,  being  vacant,  was  offered  to  Dr. 
Prideaux,  but  he  declined  it.  In  1697  he  pub- 
lished his  Life  of  Mahomet,  and  in  1702  was 
installed  dean  of  Norwich.  In  1710  he  under- 
went the  operation  of  lithotomy,  which  inter- 
rupted his  studies  for  more  than  a  year.  Some 
time  after  his  return  to  London  he  proceeded 
with  his  connexion  of  the  History  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  He  died  in  1724. 
pRFDEATJX  (John),  D.  D.,  a  learned  English 

?»relate,bom  at  Stowford  in  Devonshire  in  1578. 
lis  fiither  had  a  numerous  fiimily,  and  John 
applied  for  the  oflSce  of  parish -clerk  at  Ugborow 
and  lost  it :  yet,  by  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  where  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Holland   as  master  of  Kxeter 


College,  in  which  he  took  his  degrees.  He  was 
also  regius  professor  of  divinity,  and  vice-chan- 
cellor. In  1641  he  was  made  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, but  was  plundered  soon  after,  during  the 
troubles  that  followed,  for  having  excommuni- 
cated those  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  king. 
He  died  in  1650.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Ora- 
tiones  inaugurales.  2.  Lectiones  decem  de  totidem 
Religionis  Capitibus.  2.  Fasciculus  Controver- 
siarum.  3.  Theologis  Scholasticae  Syntagma 
Mnemonicum.  5.  Sermons,  4to.  6.  A  Synop- 
sis of  the  Councils.  His  son  Matthias  was  born 
in  1622,  and  died  in  1646.  After  his  death  was . 
published,  with  his  name,  though  supposed  to 
be  his  father's,  a  work  entitled  An  easy  and 
compendious  Introduction  for  reading  all  sorts 
of  Histories,  4io. 

PRIE^  11. 1.  An  old  name  of  privet. — ^John- 
son. 

Lop  poplar  and  sallow,  elme,  maple*  and  prttf, 
Well  saved  from  cattle,  till  summer  to  lie.     Trntrr, 

PRIEST,  n.  «.     "I     Sax.  J^neop:;  Fr.prettre  ; 
pRiEsf  CRAFT,  a  corruption  of  Gr.  9rp«r- 

Priest'ess,  [  Pvrtpoc ;  the  Span,  retains 

Priest'hood,  ^prethytero.  A  minister  of 
Priest'ly,  odj.  religion  offering  sacrifices 
Priest-ridden,  J  or  prayers;  one  of  tlie 
second  order  of  the  English  hierarchy :  priest- 
craft is  religious  fraud ;  art  of  wicked  priests  : 
priestess,  a  female  who  officiated  in  the  neathcn 
rites :  priesthood,  the  office  or  order  of  priests : 
priestly,  pertaining  to,  or  becoming  a  priest: 
priest-ridaen,  managed  or  governed  by  priests. 

The  high  priut  shall  not  cover  his  head. 

Levilicne. 
There  were  no  priatB  and  anti-prMtti  in  opposition 
to  one  another,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  schism. 

Ledesf, 
Jeroboam  is  reproved  because  he  took  the  prtest- 
hood  from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Whitgifie* 

1*11  to  the  vicar ; 
Bring  you  the  maid»  you  shall  not  lack  a  print. 

Shakipeare, 
Our  practice  of  singing  differs  from  the  practice 
of  David,  the  prt«t(j,  and  Levites.  Peaeham. 

These  pray'rs  I  thy  prieH  before  thee  bring. 

Milton. 
He  pretends  that  I  have  fallen  foul  on  priesthood. 

Dryden* 
How  can  incest  suit  with  holiness. 
Or  prieitlff  orders  with  a  princely  state  ?  /</. 

Puzzle  his  half  a  dozen  common-place  topicks ; 
though  the  debate  be  about  Douay«  his  discourse 
runs  upon  bigotry  and  prietteraft.  Spectator. 

These  two,  being  the  sons  of  a  lady  who  was 
priestett  to  Juno,  drew  their  mother's  chariot  to  the 
temple.  id. 

When  too,  our  mighty  sire,  thou  stood'st  disarmed. 
When  thy  rapt  soul  the  lovely  prieeteu  charmed 
That  Rome's  high  founder  bore.  Addium. 

In  the  Jewish  church  none  that  was  blind  or 
lame  was  capable  of  the  priatly  office. 

SotUh*9  Sermons. 
No  neighbours,  but  a  few  poor  simple  clowns. 
Honest  and  true,  with  a  well-meaning  prtsi^. 

Rome. 
The  prieethood  hath  in  all  nations,  and  all  religiona. 
been  held  highlv  venerable.  AtterSmy. 

From  ynestcraft  happily  set  freOf 
Lo !  ev*ry  finished  son  returns  to  thee.     Pope 
The  infenor  prie^eu,  at  her  altar's  side. 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride,     id. 


Sartia^imof  high-chiirch  and  peneention,  and  His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  cloth,  and  both 

i^£JlZli'«Tk*i-     •—  A  II    f  .u      •    ^^J  ^"^  parents  were  persons  of  respectability  amon<j 

.J^^Z^L^hl^^^A^'^P'''^'^  the  bdvinistic  Dissenters.    Jo^h  was  broug^it 

I^  state  of  Mients  U  a  holy  state,  in  some  de-  l^^^  Keighly,  who  had  married  his  aunt. 
gice  like  that  of  the  pmukood,  and  caUs  upon  them  ^"O'^ing  an  early  fondness  for  readmg,  he  was 
to  Ueso  their  children  with  their  prayers  and  sacri-  *^°^  ^  ^  school  at  Batlev,  where  he  acquired  a 
fees  to  God.  Id,  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Gxeek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
A  Priest,  in  antiquity,  was  a  person  set  ?^^^^»^*  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  went  to  the 
apart  for  the  performance  of  sacrifice,  and  other '  academy  at  Daventry,  where  he  became  the  first 
offices  and  ceremonies  of  religion.  Before  the  WV^  ^^  ^^*  Ashwortb,  under  whom  he  studied 
promulgation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  first  bom  divinity.  In  1755,  his  twenty-second  year,  he 
cf  every  family,  the  fathers,  the  princes,  and  the  ^^  chosen  assistant  minister  to  the  Independent 
kings,  were  priests.  Thus  Cain  and  Abel,  Noah,  <^ongregation  of  Needham  Market,  Suffolk ;  and 
Abraham,  Melchizedec,  Job,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  ^\  ^^  ^™e  beg^n  to  entertain  Unitarian  opi- 
olfered  their  own  sacrifices.  Among  the  Israel-  nions.  He  also  became  a  student  and  admirer 
Ties,  afler  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  priestly  ^  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Mr.  Hartley, 
office  was  confined  to  one  tribe;  and  it  consisted  ^^  which,  during  life,  he  continued  the  elucida- 
of  three  orders,  the  high-priests,  priests,  and  ^^  ^"^  advocate.  In  1758  he  was  invited  to 
Leriies.  The  priestho<^  was  made  heroiitary  ^  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Namptwich,  in 
in  the  Cunily  of  Aaron ;  and  the  first-bom  of  (^^^shire ;  where  he  opened  a  school,  exhibited 
the  oldest  branch  of  that  family,  if  he  had  no  philosophical  experiments,  and  drew  up  an 
l^gal  blemish,  was  always  the  high-priest  This  English  Grammar,  which  was  his  first  publica- 
divine  appointment  was  observed  with  consider-  ^'o^*  Upon  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor, 
able  accuracy  till  the  Jews  fell  under  the  domi-  ^^^^^  hi  divinity  at  Wamngton  Academy,  Dr. 
nion  of  the  Romans.  Then,  indeed,  the  high-  Aikin  being  chosen  to  supply  his  place,  Mr. 
priestfaocMl  was  sometimes  set  up  to  sale;  and  Priestley  was  appointed  to  that  of  lielles  lettres 
tiatead  of  continuing  for  life,  as  it  ought  to  have  ^  ^^  doctor's  room  in  1761.  He  soon  after 
done,  it  !feeins  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  of 
temporaiy  office.  There  is  sufficient  reason,  Bersham,  near  Wrexham.  Among  the  first  of 
however,  to  believe  that  it  was  never  disposed  his  publications  at  Warrington,  were  his  Chart 
cf  bat  to  some  descendant  of  Aaron,  capable  of  of  Biography,  and  his  Chart  of  History.  He 
fining  it  bad  the  older  branches  been  extinct  ^^  published  the  substance  of  his  Lectures  on 
In  tlie  time  of  David  the  inferior  priests  were  General  History  and  Politics.  He  next  pub- 
divided  into  twenty-four  companies,  who  were  lished  Lectures  on  the  Theoiy  and  History  of 
to  serve  in  rotation,  each  company  by  itself,  for  Language ;  and  on  the  Principles  of  Oratory 
a  week.  The  order  in  which  tne  several  courses  ^^^  Criticism.  He  next  published  his  great 
vere  to  serve  was  determined  by  lot ;  and  each  work,  the  History  of  Electricity,  wherein  he 
codrse  was  in  all  succeeding  ages  called  by  the  g^^e  an  account  of  many  of  his  own  experi- 
oajxte  of  its  original  chief.  ments.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Warring- 
All  nations  have  had  tlieir  priests.  The  ^n  in  1767,  4to.,  and  the  nAh  in  4to.  in  1794. 
Pagans  had  priests  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Bacchus,  In  1768  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  firom  a  nu- 
Uercoles,  Osiris  and  Isis,  occ. ;  and  some  deities  nierous  and  respectable  congregation  at  Leeds, 
had  priestesses.  The  Mahometans  have  priests  Here  he  published  many  tracts  upon  polemical 
cf  djuBerent  orders,  called  mollah  and  mufti ;  theology,  particularly.  Institutes  of  Natural  and 
sad  the  Indians  and  Chinese  have  their  brahmins  Revealed  Religion  :  and  a  View  of  the  Princi- 
and  boozes.  The  chureh  of  Rome,  which  holds  pies  and  Conduct  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  has,  of  In  these  works  he  showed  himself  an  open 
couise,  her  proper  priesthood.  In  the  chureh  of  enemy  to  all  unions  of  ecclesiastical  with  poli- 
England,  the  wora  priest  is  retained  to  denote  tical  systems.  His  next  publication  at  Leeds 
the  second  order  in  the  hierarchy.  Some  few  of  was  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Disco- 
ho  most  eminent  divines  have  maintained  tliat  veries  relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and  Colors,  2 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  commemorative  and  vols.  4to.  1772.  About  thb  period  he  began  hb 
cndBLristical  sacrifice.  These  consider  all  who  celebrated  experiments  upon  the  atmospheric  air. 
are  authorised  to  administer  that  sacrament  as  in  In  1770,  through  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
^  strictest  sense  priests.  Great  numbers.  Price,  the  earl  of  Shelbume  invited  him  to  re- 
however,  of  the  English  clergy,  perhaps  the  side  with  him,  as  his  librarian.  At  this  time  his 
B^ority,  agree  with  the  chureh  of  Scotland  and  family  resided  at  Calne  in  Wilts,  near  Bow- 
vith  the  Dissenters,  in  maintaining  that  the  wood,  lord  Shelbume*s  seat.  In  177&  he  pub- 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  rite  of  no  other  moral  import  lished  his  Examination  of  Dr.  Reid's  Enquiry 
than  the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  into  the  Human  Mind,  of  Di.  Beattie's  Essay 
These  cannot  consider  themselves  as  priests  in  on  Truth,  and  Dr.  Oswald's  Appeal  to  Common 
the  rigid  sense  of  the  word,  but  only  as  pres-  Sense.  His  object  was  to  prepare  the  way  for 
hvteis,  of  which  the  word  priest  b  a  contraction  the  Hartleian  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind, 
ef  the  same  import  with  elder.  which  he  next  published,  wherein  he  expressed 
PRIESTLEY  (Joseph),  LL.D.  F.  R.S.  and  his  doubts  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul :  and 
oember  of  many  foreign  literary  societies,  was  in  1777,  notwithstanding  the  obloquy  occasioned 
bofn  March  13th,  173.3,  at  Field-head,  in  Birs-  by  this  work,  he  published  Disquisitions  relating 
tail  parish,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to  Matter  and  Spirit,  in  which  he  supported  the 
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same  doctrine.    At  this  time  also  he  stood  forth  United  States  he  was  received  with  general 

as  the  champion  of  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  fpect ;  and  was  offered  the  place  of  Chemicsal 

Necesuity.     As  his  friend,  Dr.  Price,  differed  Professor  at  Philadelphia,  but  declined  it    liar- 

from  him  on  these  two  last  mentioned  points  (as  ing  collected  a  new  apparatus  and  libraiv,  he 

well  as  respecting  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour),  resumed  his  experiments,  and  published  the  re- 

a  correspondence  relative  to  them  took  place,  suits  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transac* 

which  vras  published  m  one  volume.    In  the  tions,    wherein    he    continuerl    to    defend   the 

midst  of  these  speculations,  he  carried  on  his  doctrine  of  Phlogiston  to  the  last.     He  also 

experiments  upon  air  with  success,  and  enriched  published  a  comparison  of  the  Jewish  with  Ma- 

the  science  of  chemistry  with  various  disco-  hometan  and  Hindoo  religions.    He  even  com- 

Yeries.  menced  the  printing  of  two  extensive  works;  viz. 

About  this  period  his  Institutes  of  Religion  a  Church  History,  and  an  Exposition  of  the 

were  continued ;  his  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Scriptures ;  but  did  not  live  to  finish  them  ^ 

Unbeliever,  and  his  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  though  he  uiged  it  upon  his  surviving  friends* 

and  various  similar  tracts  were  published.    The  He  suso  composed,  transcribed,  and  left  in  MS. 

term  of  his  engagement  with  lord  Shelbume  ready  for  the  press,  A  Comparison  of  the  dif- 

being   concluded,    and   his    lordship  allowing  ferent   Systems    of  Grecian    Philosophy  with 

him  an  annuity  of  £l50,  he  took  up  his  resi-  Christianity.     His  health  began  to  decline  in 

dence  near  Birmingham,  not  only  on  account  of  1801 ;  but  his  intellectual  powers  continued  un- 

the  advantage  its  manufactures  afforded  to  his  impaired  to  the  last ;  in  so  much  that  he  dictated 

chemical  pursuits,  but  also  because  of  its  being  some  corrections  of  his  unfinished  works  the 

the  residence  of  Messrs  Watt,  Bolton,  Keir,  last  day  of  his  life.     He  died  on  the  9th  of 

Withering,  and  other  eminent  men  of  science.  February,  1804,  between  eight  and  nine  P.M. 

He  vras  soon  after  invited  to  be  pastor  to  a  con-  with  much  calmness.    Dr.  Aikin  thus  sums  up 

gregation  of  Dissenters  at  Birmingham,  whom  his  character : — '  He  was  naturally  disposed  ti> 

he  found  cordially  attached  to  him.    From  the  cheerfulness.    In  large  and  mixed  companies  he 

Birmingham  press  issued  his  Letters  to  Bishop  usually  spoke  little.    In  his  domestic  relations 

Newcome  on  the  Duration  of  Christ's  Ministry;  he  viras  uniformly  kind  and  affectionate,  and  not 

his  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity ;  malice  itself  could  ever  fix  a  stain  on  his  private 

and  his  History  of  Esirly  Opinions  Respecting  conduct,  or  impeach  his  integrity.' 
Jesus  Christ.     Controversies  now    multiplied       PRIG,  n.  s.   A  cant  word  derived  from  prick  ; 

upon  his  hand.    The  disputes  which  took  place  as,  he  pricks  up,  he  is  pert ;  or  from  prickeared, 

upon  the  Dissenters*  bill  for  relief  from  the  test  an  epitnet  of  reproach  oestowed  upon  the  pres> 

act  furnished  a  new  subject  of  contest ;  and  he  byterian  teachers  of  the  commonw^th.    A  pert, 

appealed  to  the  people  in  his  Familiar  Letters  to  conceited,  pragmatical  fellow, 
the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham.    Previously  to       The  little  man  concluded,  with  calling  monsieur 

this  Dr.  Priestley  had  shown  his  attachment  to  Mesnager  an  insignificant  prig.  Spedaiorn 

freedom,  by  his  Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  There  have  I  seen  some  active  prig. 

Government,  and  by  a  pamphlet  on  the  State  of  To  shew  his  parts,  bestride  a  twig. 

Public  Liberty  in  this  Country;    and  he  had  Swift'i  Mucellanie», 

displayed  a  warm  interest  in  the  cause  of  Ame-       PRILUKI,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 

rica,  when  the  disputes  between  Britain  and  her  the  government  of  Poltava.    It  stands  on  the 

colonies  broke  out.     The  French   Revolution  river  Udai,  and  has  2500  inhabitants,  who  carry 

was  also  viewed  by  him  vrith  satisfaction.    His  on  a  traffic  in  com,  cattle,  horses,  and  silk, 

sanguine  hopes,  as  well  as  those  of  many  others,  Eighty  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Czemigov,  and  128 

prognosticated  from  it  the  dawn  of  light  and  W.  N.  W.  of  Poltava. 

liberty  throughout  Europe ;  and  he  particularly       PRIM,  adj.    By  contraction  from  primitrre. 

expected  from  it  the  downfall  of  all  ecclesiasti-  Formal ;  precise;  affectedly  nice, 
cal  establishments.     In  this  state  of  party  exas-  a  ball  of  new-dropt  hone's  dung 

peration,  the  celebration   of  the   14th  of  July,  Minglioe  with  apples  in  the  throng, 

1791,  by  a  public  dinner,  at  which  Dr.  Priestley  Said  to  uie  pippin,  plump  and  prim, 

was  not  present,  afforded  the  signal  for  those  See,  brother,  how  we  apples  swim, 

savage  riots  which  disgraced  the  town  of  Bir-  Swift*i  Mi$eeUa»m. 

mingham.    Amidst  the  burning  of  chapels  and        PRIM^  ViiE,  in  medicine,  a  name  some 

private  houses,  Dr.  Priestley  was  hunted  like  a  times  given  to  Uie  whole  alimentary  canal. 
DT^laimed  criminal;   and  his  house,  libraiy,       pri'MATE,  n.j.  >      Fr.pr»i»fl/;  Jjd.pnmm. 
MSS.  and  chemical  apparatus,  were  destroyed.       p„'|^^Hy.^        \  a  chief  ecclesiastic :  the 

Driven  from  his  favorite  residence,  his  losses  ^^^^  ^f  ^  primate, 
were  biU  poorly  compensated.     After  passing       _,  ,         -        .         .    .  # 

some  time^a  wanderer,  an  invitation  to  sue-       ^e  may  learn  from  the  prudent  pen  of  our  moat 

ceed  Dr.  Price  afforded  him  a  new  settlement  at  ^^^^J^T^T        "  EZ^IT^ 

Tit  V        1.  ^.j.1  jjt.*  unanimity  as  leanuoff.  iioiuaay» 

Hackney,  where  he  expected  to  have  ended  his       .,,,      ^   ,    ,       *,.  .    . .         \     . 

<1av.  ;«/«;«♦ .  K..»  ko  ^<w«a;«<wI  •«  :n*;»t«*;^..  ^f       When  he  bad  now  the  prunaejf  in  his  own  hand, 

SLTFV  ^K  *  ,^T^^       *     Ti?«  1  he  thought  he  should  be  tiblani  if  he  did  not  apply 

high  authority  that  if  he  did  not  voluntarily  „jb^.  Oann^. 

leave    the    country  the  executive  government       vvhen  the  power  of  the  chuich  was  fiiit  esia- 

would  proceed  against  him.     He  therefore  re-  blbhed,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 

lolved  to  embark  for  America,  and,  accordingly,  had  then  no  pre-eminence  one  over  the  other;  the 

in  1794  arrived  with  his  family  at  Northumber-  former  being  primau  over  the  southern,  as  the  litter 

landy  an  inland  town  of  Pennsylvania.    In  the  was  over  the  northern  parts.  A^lifft, 
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TV  hie  mad  pment  primatf,  and  the  lord  arch- 
aiahcp  of  Dublin,  have  left  menwrtala  of  their 
joutj.  8mft. 

PRTMARY,  tt(f.  '^       Lat.  frimarms. 

Pfti^VAL,  I  Fint ;  chief;  prin- 

PuVabilt,  mdo.  I  cipal :  primal  is  a 

Pki'm  AKIN  ESS, «.  f.  I  poetical  word    of 

Peiwe*  IB.  M^  mdj.f  &  «.  a.  f  the  mne  significa- 

Pkim^lt,  Wv.  I  tton  :      primarily, 

PKr«£'xcs5y  fi.f.  [originally;  ia  the 

Pai'Msm.  J  first    place :    the 

Boon  sobstaotive  corresponding:  prime  is  the 

first  port  of  the  day ;  the  neginning ;  best  or  chief 

part;  spring  orhe^;ht  of  life  or  health;  spring 

of  the  year;  height  of  perfection :  as  an  adverb, 

early ;  priikcipal ;  first  rate ;  blooming ;  original : 

10  prime  is,  apply  the  first  coat  of  paint ;  put  in 

first  powder,  or  the  powder  into  the  pan  of  a 

gun :  primely  and  priroeness  correspond  with 

prune,  as  ao  adjective:  primer  is  an  obsolete 

wofd  lor  first ;  original. 

His  lanim  bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  heard 
WVm  caue  reouiied,  but  never  out  of  time ; 
Early  and  late  it  rung  at  evening  and  at  frimf» 

Spemer, 
Make  haste,  sweet  love,  while  it  is  prime. 
For  none  can  call  again  the  passed  time.         Id. 
Qui^ty  sundry  arts  mechanical  were  found  out  in 
tkt  very  pruM  of  the  world.  llooktr, 

W  ill  she  yet  debase  her  epres  on  me, 
Tint  cnipt  the  golden  primt  of  this  sweet  prince, 
AaA  maoe  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed!    skakiptare. 
We  smothered 
The  n»ost  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
Thai  from  the  prime  creatioo  e'er  she  framed.  Id. 

We  are  contented  with 
Catharine  oor  queen,  before  the  prmett  creature 
Tliat's  paragoned  i*  the*  world.  Id. 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state, 
That  he,  which  b,  was  wished,  until  he  were.    Id. 

Before  that  beginoing,  there  was  neither  primarily 
natter  to  be  informed,  nor  form  to  inform,  nor  any 
knc  hot  the  eternal.  lUUeigh. 

4s  when  the  primar  church  her  councils  pleased 
to  call, 
<iteat  Britain's  bishops  there  were  not  the  least  of 
all.  Drayton. 

The  figurative  notation  of  this  word,  and  not  the 
fnmarjf  or  literal,  belongs  to  this  place.  Hammond, 

Divcn  of  prhng  quality,  in  several  counties,  were, 
fw  icfosing  to  pay  the  same,  committed  to  prison. 

Ciarendan. 
Saie  pledge  of  day  that  crown'st  the  smiling 


With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere 
iNTbife  ij  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prim:  MiUen. 
Nor  can  I  think  that  God  will  so  destroy 
I'ft  lus  prime  creatures  digni6ed  so  high.         Id. 
Natoxe  here  wantoned  as  in  her  prime.  Id. 

la  fevera,  where  the  he^  prisuirify  sufii!reth,  we 
apply  medirines  unto  the  wrists. 

Broume't  Vulgar  Erromt, 
The  ^aich  of  ChrisL  in  its  prvmatjf  institution, 
•as  amde  to  be  of  a  difiusive  nature,  to  spread  and 
extend  itself.  Peanotu 

f  Hope  waits  upon  a  Bowery  prime. 
And  snsmier,  thourh  it  be  les^  gay, 

Yet  is  not  looked  on  as  a  time 
Of  declination  or  decay.  Waller. 

A  nstol  of  about  a  foot  in  leneth,  we  primeti  with 
mtH  dried  gunpowder.  Bryle. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys ;  for,  in  the  prime 
Of  joatb,  her  lord  expir^  before  his  time.  Drytlen. 


Humility  and  resignation  aie  our  primi  virtues. 

Id. 

Moses  being  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  ruler  of  his 
people,  will  not  prove  that  priesthood  belonged  to 
Adam's  heir,  or  the  prime  fathers.  iM'ite. 

These  I  call  original  or  primary  qualities  of  body, 
which  produce  simple  ideas  in  us,  vii.  solidity,  ex* 
tension,  figure  and  motion.  fd. 

That  which  is  peculiar  must  be  taken  from  the 
primarineu  and  secoudariness  of  the  perception. 

Iforrit. 

When  the  ruins  both  primarif  and  secondary  were 
settled,  the  waters  of  the  abyss  began  to  settle  too. 

Bhfuet. 

Words  signify  not  immediately  and  primetjf  things 
themselves,  but  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  about 
them  South. 

Nought  trcactt  so  silrnt  as  the  toot  ol  time  : 
Hence  we  mistake  our  autumn  for  our  primr.     Yomi^t 

That  little  orb  in  days  remote  of  old, 
Whrn  angcU  yet  were  young,  wa«  made  for  man, 
^ad  titled  earh,  her  prtmof  virgin  name.        PtMok. 

Primate  {primas  regni,  head  of  the  kingdom) ; 
m  the  European  states,  the  chief  archbishop  in 
the  state,  and  the  first  subject  of  the  realm;  in 
the  Catholic  church,  the  primate  is  also  perpetual 
legate  of  the  pope,  and  has  a  sort  of  i>piritual 
jurisdiction  over  the  other  archbishops.  There  are 
also  primates  of  provinces.  The  archbishop  of 
Toledo  is  primate  of  Spain;  the  archbishop 
of  Braga  is  styled  primate  of  Portugnl,  although 
he  is  actually  inferior  to  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon. 
In  England,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
styled  primate  of  all  England,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  primate  of  England.  In  the 
Irish  church,  the  archbisiiop  of  Armagh  is  pri- 
mate of  all  Ireland ;  the  archbishop  of  Dublin 
primate  of  Ireland ;  the  archbishop  of  Cashel, 
primate  of  Munster ;  and  tie  archbishop  of  Tuam, 
primate  of  Connaught.  In  the  German  em- 
pire, the  archbishop  of  Salsburgh  was  primate 
of  Germany.  In  France,  the  archbishop  of 
Lyons  is  primate  of  France ;  that  of  Bourges, 

Srimate  of  Aquitania,  and  that  of  Rheims,  of 
formandy.       In   Hungary,  the  archbishop   of 
Gran  is  primate ;   in  Poland,  the  archbishop  of 

Gresen. 

Prime,  in  fencing,  is  the  first  of  the  chief 

guards.     See  Femcimg. 

PnrME  Figure,  in  geometry,  one  which  can- 
not be  divided  into  any  other  figures  more  sim- 
ple than  itself,  as  a  triangle  among  planes,  and 
the  pyramid  among  solids. 

Prime  Vertical  is  that  vertical  circle  which 
passes  through  the  poles  of  the  meridian,  or  the 
east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon ;  whence 
dials  projected  on  the  plane  of  this  circle  are 
called  prime  vertical  or  north  and  south  dials. 

Prim'er,  «.  I.  A  small  prayer-book  in  which 
children  were  taught  to  reao,  so  named  from  the 
Romish  book  of  devotions ;  an  elementary  book ; 
an  office  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Another  prayer  to  her  is  not  only  in  the  manual, 
but  in  the  primer  or  office  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

Stillinsfieet. 

The  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  ten  command- 
ments he  should  learn  by  heart,  not  by  reading  them 
himself  in  his  primer,  but  by  somebody's  rcpeatinj 
them  before  he  can  read.  locMe. 

Primer  Seasin,  in  feudal  law,  was  a  feudal 
burden,  only  incident  to  the  king's  tenants  in 
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capite,  and  not  to  those  who  held  of  inferior  or  hole  of  a  piece  of  ordinance  when  it  is  kn  Ut. 

mesne  lords. — It  was  a  right  which  the  king  had  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  imwdgf  ou»* 

when  any  of  his  tenants  in  capite  died,  seized  of  tained  therein  is  thoroughly  dnr  and  lit  lor  ion 

a  knight  s  fee,  to  receive  of  tne  heir  (provided  mediate  service ;  as  likewise  to  seardi  the  veot, 

he  were  of  full  age),  one  whole  year's  profits  of  and  penetrate  the  cartridge,  when  the  gims  ue 

the  lands  if  they  were  in  immediate  possession,  not  loaded  with  loose  powder, 

and  half  a  year's  profits  if  the  lands  were  in  re-  PRIMIPILUS,  in  antiquity,  the  centurion  of 

version  expectant  on  an  estate  for  life.    This  the  first  cohort  of  a  legion,  who  had  the  charvre 

seems  to  be  little  more  than  an  additional  relief,  of  the  Roman  eagle.    This  officer  also  went  uu- 

but  grounded  upon  this  feudal  reason,  that,  by  der  the  several  titles  of  dux  legionis,  prifcfectuf 

the  ancient  law  of  feods,  immediately  upon  the  legionis,  primus  centurionum,  and  primus  cen- 

death  of  a  vassal,  the  superior  vras  entitled  to  turio ;  and  was  the  first  centurion  of  the  triRhi 

enter  and  take  seisin  or  possession  of  the  land,  in  every  legion.     He  presided  over  all  the  other 

by  way  of  protection  against  intruders,  till  the  centurions,  and  generally  gave  the  word  of  com- 

heir  appeared  to  claim  it,  and  receive  investiture ;  mand  by  order  of  the  tribunes.     Havingthe  care 

and,  for  the  time  the  lord  so  held  it,  he  was  en-  of  the  eagle,  or  chief  standard  of  tli^  legion, 

titled  to  take  the  profits ;  and,  unless  the  heir  aquilse  praeesse  was  used  for  the  dignity  of  pri- 

claimed  within  a  year  and  day,  it  was  by  the  mipilus ;  and  hence  aquila  is  used  by  Fliny  for 

strict  law  a  forfeiture.    This  practice,  however,  that  office.    Nor  was  this  s^tion  honorable  only, 

seems  not  to  have  long  obtained  in  England,  but  also  very  profitable ;    for  he  had  a  special 

if  ever,  with  regard  to  tenures  under  inferior  stipend  allowed  him,  and,  when  he  left  that 

lords ;  but,  as  to  the  king's  tenures  in  capite,  chaige,  was  reputed  equal  to  the  members  of  the 

tliis  prima  seisina  was  expressly  declared  under  equestrian  order,  bearing  the  title  of  primipi- 

Henry  Til.  and  Edwara  II.  to  belong  to  the  larius,  as  those  who  had  discharged  the  greater 

king  by  prerogative,  in  contradistinction  to  other  civil  offices  were  styled  ever  a&r  consulares 

lords.    And  the  king  was  entitled  to  enter  and  censorii,  &c. 

receive  the  whole  profits  of  the  land,  till  livery  PHIMITI^,  the  first-fruiu  gathered  of  the 

was  sued ;  which  suit  being  commonly  within  a  earth,  whereof  the  ancients  made  presents  to  the 

year  and  day  next  after  the  death  of  the  tenant,  gods. 

therefore  the  king  used  to  take  at  an  aveiage  the  PllIM'ITIV'E,  adj,     •\     Fr.  primitif;  Lat. 

first-fruits,  that  is  to  say,  one  year's  profits  of  the  PnrM'iTivELY,  adv,      yprimitivut.    Ancient; 

land.    And  this  afterwards  gave  a  handle  to  the  Prim'itiveness,  n.  i.  j  original ;    ftom    the 

popes,  who  claimed  to  be  feudal  lords  of  the  beginning :  formal ;  precisely  grave :  the  adverb 

church,  to  claim   in  like  manner  from  every  and  noun  substantive  correspond, 

clergymwi  in  England  the  first  year's  profits  of  xheir  superstition  pretends,  they  cannot  do  God 

his  benefice,  by  viray  of  pnmitia;,  or  first  fnnts.  greater  service  than  utterly  to  destroy  the  primiim 

—All  the  charges  arising  by  primer  seisin  were  apostolic  government  of  the  church  by  bishops, 

abolished  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  King  CharUt, 

PRIME'RO,  It.  f.     Span,  pnmero.     A  game  The  scripture  is  of  sovereign  authority,  and  for  it- 

at  cards.  self  worthy  of  all  acceptation.    I1ie  latter,  namely 

I  left  him  at  jnimero  the  voice  and  testimony  of  the  primiitive  church,  is  a 

With  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  ministerial,  and  subordinate  rule  and  guide,  to  pre- 

8haMipear€.  Henry  VI 11,  serve  aud  direct  us  in  the  right  underttandine  of  the 

PRIME'VAL,  adj.  >      Lat.  pnmavut.     Ori-  ■criptures.                                                 IVhiu, 

Prime'vous.            )  ginal ;  such  as  was  at  first.  ,  P^r  pnmithe  great  sire  to  mee» 

All  the  parU  of  this  great  fabric  change.  „  ""  r^like  guest,  walks  forth.              inu^- 

Quit  their  old  stations  and  primeoal  frame.  SolemniUes  and  ceremonies,  jnimitimh  enjoined. 

And  loMi  their  shape,  their  essence,  and  their  name.  ^^  afterward  omitted,  the  occasion  ceasing. 

Pi-wr.  Bro«ne, 

Immortal  dove.  '^^^  doctrine  of  purgatory,  by  which  they  mean  an 

Thou  with  almighty  energy  didst  move,  «*^**®  o*"  temporary  punishments  after  this  life,  was 

On  the  wild  waves  incumbent  didst  display  "o*  ^^^^^  in  ^^e  primUive  church,  nor  can  be  proved 

Thy  genial  wings,  and  hatch  primiwl  day.  &<>";  scripture.                                           rUlotu^n, 

Blackmore,  David  reflects  sometimes  upon  the  present  form  oi 

Thou,  who  didst  put  to  flight  ^*^«  ^o»'*<^»  ^^^  sometimes  upon  the  primitive  form 

Primetal  silence,  when  the  morning  sUrs,  «' i^                    .                                        ?^7*^\ 

Kxulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball.       Young.  .   ^^e  P«f»^  a°d  ^osi  primitiveltf  reformed  church 

utir\Mi%ir>                    '  t.         •     •£     au    1  in  the  world  was  laid  in  the  dust.                  South, 

PRIMING,  amone  pamtcrs,  signifies  the  lay-  ^^^^  ^           ^^  ,        ^^^  tenacious,  yet,  by  a 

mg  on  of  the  first  color.      ,          .        ^          ,  curious  felicity,  chiefly  susceptible  of  the  finest  im^ 

Priming,  in  gunnery,  the  tram   of  powder  pressions  it  received  from  the  best  authors  he  read. 

that  IS  laid,  from  the  opening  of  the  vent,  along  which  it  always  preserved  in  their  primitiM  strength 

the  gutter  or  channel  on  the  upper  part  of  the  and  amiable  oider.                                    Jokmon. 

breech  of  the  gun:  which,  when  fired,  conveys  PRIMOGE'NIAL,fl<«.  >      Lat.   primigeniui. 

the  flame  to  the  vent,  by  which  it  is  further  com-  Pr,mocen'iture,  n.  i.  J  Firstborn ;  original ; 

mumcatei  to  the  charge,  m  order  to  fire  the  primary ;  constituent :  primogeniture  is  seniority ; 

piece.    This  is  only  used  on  shipboard  at  the  eldership. 

proof,  and  sometimes  in  garrison;   for,  on  all  Are  we  so  foolish,  that,  whUe  we  may  sweetly  en- 

other  occasions,  ♦ubcs  are  used  for  that  purpose,  joy  the  settled  esUte  of  our  primogeniture,  we  wkll 

Priming  Wire,  in  gunnery,  a  sort  of  iron  needs  bring  upon  ourselves  the  curse  of  Reuben  t 

needle  employed  to  penetrate  the  vent  or  touch-  Bp»  i/a"» 
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The  |uiMiyiiiigl  light  at  first  was  diflVised  over  the  Pale  primmnn, 

of  tke  an^shioned  chaos.                    Gtuntille,  ,  That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 

the  scripture  aflbideth  the  priority  of  order  Bright  Phcehus  in  his  stre:  gth. 

IPS  cannot  from  hence  infer  bis  primo-  Shakiptart,  Winlm^t  Tb.9* 

Browne.  There  foUoweth,  for  the  latter  part  of  Janiuiy, 

cnsy  to  discern,  among  many  differing  j^rimrmet,  anemonies,  the  early  tulip, 

obtamed  from  the  same  matter,  what  pri"  Baeoiti  JSstayi, . 

mad  simpk  bodies  convened  together  com-  How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 

fsse  it.                                                                BojfU,  Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow; 

The  first  or  primo^tnial  earth,  which  rose  out  of  There,  oft  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea, 

the  diMft,  was  not  like  the  present  earth.     Burnet.  The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

The  6rst  pioroker  has  by  his  seniority  and  prmo^  Bttrnt. 

^rufure  m  doable  portion  of  the  guilt.  Primrose,  in  botany.    See  Primula. 

Government  nf  Ike  Tongue.  PRIMULA,  the  primrose,  a  genus  of  the 

PrimocesiiturEy  t^e  right  of  the  first  born,  raonogynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants; 

^^  among  most  nations  been  very  considerable,  natural  order  twenty-first,  precis.    The   invo- 

Th(C  first-bom  son  in  the  patriarchal  ages  had  a  lucrum  lies  under  a  simple  umbel ;  the  tube  of 

superiority  over  his  brethren,  and  in  the  absence  the  corolla  is  cylindrical ;  with  the  mouth  or 

of  his  £aher  was  priest  to  the  family.    Among  limb  patulous.    This  genus,  including  also  the 

4e  Jews  be  was  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  had  a  polyanthus  and  auricula,  furnishes  an  excellent 

do»ible  portion  of  the  inheritance,  and  succeeded  collection  of  low,  herbaceous,  flowery  perennials, 

a  the  government  of  the  family  or  kingdom.  i.  p.  auricula  has  a  thick  fibrous  root,  crowned 

Bw  if  a  woman*s  first  chUd  was  a  girl,  neither  by  a  cluster  of  oblong,  fleshy,  broad,  serrated, 

^  nor  tbe  children  that  came  after  her,  were  smooth  leaves,  resembling  the  shape  of  a  bear's 

.  eoQseciated.     In  every  nation  of  Europe,  the  ear ;  and  amidst  them  upright  flower  stalks  from 

nght  of  primogeniture  prevails  m  some  degree  at  about  three  or  four,  to  six  or  eight,  inches  high, 

presmt,  but  it  did  not  prevail  always.    The  law  terminated  by  an  umbellate  cluster  of  beautifiil 

wfcch  calls  the  first-bom  to  the  crown,  preferably  flowers,  of  many  different  colors  in  the  varieties, 

to  the  others,  was  unknown  to  the  first  race  of  All  of  these  have  a  circular  eye  in  the  middle  of 

itach  kings,  and  even  to  the  second.    It  was  each  flower,  and  of  which  there  are  different 

ca  tdl  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  colors ;  whence  the  auriculas  are  distinguished 

race  of  Hugh  Capet,  that  the  prerogative  of  sue-  into  yellow^yed,  white-eyed,  &c.    The  petals  of 

nsswQ  to  the  crown  was  appropriated  to  the  most  of  the  kinds  are  powdered  with  an  exceed- 

!^m-bom.     By  the  ancient  custom  of  gavel-kind,  ingly  fine  fiirina,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the 

^n!l  preserved  in  some  parts  of  our  isUnd,  pri-  beauty  of  the  flower.    They  all  flower  in  April 

-^n2«Ditnre  is  of  no  account;  the  paternal  estate  or  May,  continuing  a  month  or  six  weeks  in 

Vmg  equally  shared  by  all  the  sons.    And  it  has  beauty,  and  ripening  plenty  of  seeds  in  June. 

'•Hrii  a  matter  of  violent  and  learned  dispute,  2.  p.  polyanthus  has  thick  fibrous  roots,  in- 

u..e<her,  at  the  death  of  Alexander  IIL  Baliol  cieasing  into   Urge  bunches,   crowned   witii  a 

r  Bruce  was,  by  the  law  asit  then  stood,  heir  cluster  of  large  oblong,  indented,  rough  leaves; 

to  LSe  crown  of  Scotland.    The  former  had  un-  amidst  them  upright  flower-stalks  six  or  eight 

i(4ib<«dly  the   nght  of  primogeniture,  but  the  inches  high,  terminated  mostly  by  a  cluster  of 

'u^tr  stood  in  one  degree  of  nearer  relation  to  several  spreading  flowers  of  many  different  colors 

t^  deceased  sovereign ;  and  the  Scottish  barons,  in  the  varieties.    They  all  flower  beautifully  in 

w  being  able  to  determine  whose  claim  was  April  and  May,  and  frequenUy  again  in  autumn; 

tot  founded,  referred  the  quesaon  to  Edward  I.  and  sometimes  even  in  winter,  if  the  season  is 

^  Fjighuid,  and  thereby  involved  their  country  mild.    The  polyanthus  is  one  of  the  noted  prize 

ri  a  long  and  ruinous  war.                   j.  ,    »  flowers  among  the  florists ;  many  of  whom  are 

PaiMOR'DIAL,  adj.    Fr.  prunordml ;  Lat.  remarkably  industrious  in  raising  a  considerable 

pnmmbmm.     Original;  existing  from  the  begin-  variety  of  different  sorts,  as  well  as  in  using 

^^^'                                                         ,     .    I  every  art  to  make  them  blow  with  all  requisite 

The  ptimerdiaU  of  the  world  are  not  mechanical,  perfection.    The  chief  properties  required  in  a 

b*ts«niiatical  and  vital.                               More.  florist's  polyanthus  are--l .  The  stem  or  flower- 

i««ti  may  be  either  transniuted  or  otherwise  pro-  ^.^i.     i/.iJ  u.         •  l.          j      .1.  ..n       i.i. 


bed.  «Kl,oin.yiiotbe^«<«fWand1m^tobto  *|^"'  *«?''*  ^  "I?"8''«'  moderately  tall,  with 

^,^^^  "^  Bovle  strength  m  proportion,  and  crowned  by  a  good 

SkefCfT  thing  chymbts  will  call  salt,  sulphur,  ^^^^^  bunch  of   flowers    on   short  pedicUs, 

w  yfsdU  that  needs  always  be  a  primordiau  and  in-  strong  enough  to  ^nppori  them  nearly  in  an  up- 

s<»enUebody.  Id.  right  position.     2.  The  florets  of  each  branch 

nUMORIE,  a  hiUydistrict  of  Austrian  Dal-  »J'0"ld  be  equally  large,  spreading  open  flat. 

Joia,  between   the  Cettina  and  Narenta.     It  '"H*  '**?  ^^?P  exquisite,  and  the  stnpes  and 

p«bc«  wine,  on,  and  figs.    The  chief  town  is  vanegations  lively  and  regular,    a  The  eye  m 

>bear«.     This  district  was  called  Dalmatia  the  centre  of  each  floret  should  be  large,  regular, 

WdieHomans,  and  by  the  Greeks  Parathalassia.  ™  bright;  and   the  anther*,  by  the  flonst* 

limU^nts  15  000.  called  the  thrum,  should  rise  high  enough  to 

PRIM'ROs'e,  n.  I.  &  adj.     Lat.  primula  veru.  cover  Oie  mouth  of  the  tube  or  hollow  part  in 

A  fewer  that  appears  early  in  the  year:  gay;  ^e  middle  of  the  florets,  and  render  them  what 

ftiwwy  ^^y  ^"  thrum-eyed ;  but,  when  the  style  e»e- 

\  lad  thought  to  hare  let  in  some  of  all  profes-  ^^^^  tbe  stigma  above  the  antheras,  the  eye  of 

k  that  go  the  primrote  way  to  the  everlasting  the  tube  generally  appears  hollow,  showing  the 

Shaktpeaie.  stigma  in  the  micidle,  like  the  head  of  a  pin.  and 
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is  rejected  as  an  incomplcfte  flower,  though  its 
otiier  properties  should  be  ever  so  perfect.  This 
pin-eyed  polyanthus,  however,  though  rejected 
oy  the  florists,  is  the  flower  in  its  most  perfect 
stale,  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  of  as  beau- 
tiful forms  and  colors  as  the  thrum-eyed  varie- 
ties. 

3.  P.  veris,  the  spring  primrose,  has  thick 
and  very  fibrous  roots,  crowned  by  a  cluster  of 
large  oblong  indented  rough  leaves,  and  numer- 
ous flower-stalks,  from  about  three  or  four,  to 
five  or  six,  inches  high ;  each  terminated  com- 
monly by  one  flower.  All  the  varieties  flower 
abundantly  in  March  and  April,  and  continue 
for  a  monu  or  six  weeks.  The  cowslip  primrose, 
or  cowslip,  or  oxlip,  has  very  thick  fibrous  roots, 
crowned  by  a  cluster  of  oblong,  indented,  round, 
leaves,  and  upright,  firm,  flower-stalks  five  or 
six  inches  hign,  terminated  each  by  a  cluster  of 
small  flowers.  They  flower  in  April  or  May, 
continuing  in  succession  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
All  the  varieties  of  the  common  spring  primrose 
multiply  so  fast  by  the  roots  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  raise  them  from  seeds.  However, 
though  many  single  kinds  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  yet  parting  me  roots  is  the  only  method  by 
which  the  double  kind  can  be  preserved ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  to  be  observed  of  all  the  rest. 
PRINCE,  ft. «.  &  V.  n,'\  ¥r,  prince ;  LAtprm- 
Prince'dom,  n.  «.  I  cept.  A  sovereign;  a 
Pbikce'like,  od^'.  \»  chief  ruler  of  either 
Prince'lt,  i  sex ;  the  son  of  a  king : 

Prin'cess,  ft. «.  J  to    play    the    prince: 

princedom  i^  the  rank  or  state  of  a  prince; 
wiclifi*  uses  '  prynshood,'  see  the  extract :  prince- 
like,  becoming  a  prince:  princely,  having  the 
rank  of  princes ;  befitting  that  rank ;  roval ;  grand ; 
sumptuous :  princess,  the  feminine  of  prince. 

He  reseruyde  undir  derknesse  aungelis  that  kepten 
not  her  prynshood,  but  forsooken  their  hous  into  the 
doom  of  tl^  gret  God,  into  euerlastinge  boondis. 

fVictif.  Juda*  i. 
A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beaaty,  but  fostered 
up  in  blood  by  his  hauzhty  father.  Sidneji, 

Meaning  only  to  do  honour  to  their  prince/^  birth, 
they  flew  among  them  all.  Jd. 

Next  Archigald,  who,  for  his  proud  disdain. 
Deposed  was  from  princedom  sovereign.       Spenser, 

Heaven  forbid  that  such  a  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 

Shakspeart, 
Nature  prompts  them. 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  pnnce  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.  Id,  Cjnnbelino. 

Here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess 
That  ever  s*vore  her  faith.  Id, 

The  wrongs  he  did  me  were  nothing  prinoelike. 

Skaktpeore, 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding ;  if  with  pure  heart's  lo?e 
1  tender  not  thy  beauteous  jninoely  daughter. 

In, 

Queen  Elizabeth,  a  pHiiM  admirable  above  her  sex 
for  her  princely  virtues.  Camden. 

Many  townes  of  princely  youths  he  bveled  with 
the  ground.  Chapman. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  prince  of  learning  here- 
vpon,  only  in  shallow  and  small  boats  they  glide 
over  the  face  of  the  Virgilian  sea.  Peucham. 

Coelestial !  whether  amona  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest ;  for  siicn  of  shape  may  seem 
Fritiee  above  princes.  Milton's  Paraditd  lost. 


Under  thee,  as  head  supreniG, 
Thrones,  princedoms,  powers,  dominions,  I  rcduri*. 

UtU'Ut. 

Princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone.  i»K 

I  expressed  her  commands 
To  mignty  lords  and  princely  dames.     Waller 
Forces  come  to  be  used  by  good  princes,  only  upon 
neoessity  of  provklinff  for  their  defence.       TemtUm. 
Ask  why  Goa's  anointed  he  reviled ; 
A  king  and  princeu  dead.  Pryden, 

Esau  founded  a  distinct  people  and  govenimeM, 
and  was  himself  a  distinct  prince  over  them.  Loeke, 

Had  we  no  histories  of  me  Roman  emperors,  but 
on  their  money,  we  should  take  them  for  most  virtuous 
princes.  Addison. 

God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  one  of  our  princes^ 
towards  the  close  of  her  reign,  to  give  a  check  to  that 
sacrilege.  Atterhwy-, 

Princess  adored  and  loved,  if  verse  can  give 
A  deathless  name,  thine  shall  for  ever  live. 

GranviiU. 
Our  tottering  state  still  distracted  stands. 
While  that  prince  threatens,  and  while  this  com- 
mands. PofK. 
Under  so  excellent  a  princess  as  the  present  queen, 
we  suppose  a  family  strictly  regulated.           i>iei/l. 

Happy  those  princes,  who  are  educated  by  men 
who  are  at  once  virtuous  and  wise,  and  have  been 
for  some  time  in  the  school  of  affliction ;  who  wei|^h 
happiness  against  glory,  and  teach  their  royal  pupils 
the  real  value  of  fame.  Goidsmiui. 

ParNCB  also  denotes  a  person  who  is  a  sove- 
reign in  his  own  territories,  yet  holds  of  some 
other  as  his  superior.  Also  the  issue  of  princes,  or 
those  of  any  royal  fiunily.  In  England  the  king's 
children  are  chilled  sons  and  daughters  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  eldest  son  is  created  prince  of  Wales ; 
the  cadets  are  created  dukes  or  earls  as  the  kint; 
pleases ;  and  the  title  of  all  the  children  »  royal 
highness;  all  subjects  are  to  kneel  when  ad- 
mitted to  kiss  their  hand,  and  at  table  out  of 
the  king's  presence  they  are  to  be  served  on  the 
knee.    See  Royal  Family. 

Prince  Frederick's  Sound,  an  inlet  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America ;  so  named  by  Vancouver  in  honor  of 
the  late  duke  of  York.  Long.  225*»  42'  to  227^ 
20',  lat.  56^  52'  to  57**  12'  N. 

Prince  or  the  Senate,  in  ancient  Rome, 
the  person  who  was  called  over  first  in  the  roll 
of  senators,  whenever  it  was  renewed  by  the 
censors :  he  was  always  of  consular  and  censo- 
rian  dignity. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Archipelago,  a  large 
island  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  chiefly  in  the  bays 
on  its  coast.  They  lie  in  long.  226''  20'  to  228'' 
26',  and  lat.  64*'  42'  to  56*  21'  N.,  and  were  so 
called  by  Vancouver. 

'  Prince  op  Wales's,  Pulo  Pinang,  or  Be- 
tel Nut,  Island,  an  island  ofi"  the  west  coast 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated bv  a  narrow  strait,  about  two  miles  broad, 
which  forms  the  harbour,  and  afibrds  excellent 
anchorage  for  the  laigest  ships.  There  is  also 
an  inner  harbour,  wl^re  ships  may  receive  all 
repairs  that  can  be  performed  without  going 
into  dock.  The  principal  entrance  into  tlie 
harbour  is  from  the  north-west;  but  there  is 
also  a  fine  channel  to  the  southward.  Here  is 
al^vnys  at  least  four  fathoms,  or  four  fathoms  and 
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a  halTof  watef,  Iwt  it  deepens  within  to  fourteen  into  a  natural  basin,  surrounded  by  perpeddicu- 

f^tboaa.    The  south  channel  is  obstructed  by  lar  walls  of  rock,  whose  craggy  projections  an 

mad  banks,  but  which  are  buoyed,  and  leave  a  covered  with  lofty  trees  and  evergreen  shnibOy 

nfe  channel  with  three  fathoms  and  a  half.  and   forming  a  fit  retrrat  for  Diana  and  her 

Tbe  isbind  is  five  leagues  lozig,  and  two  to  nymphs,  or  for  Thomson's  more  interesting  Mil- 

(Kiee  broad.    On  the  north-west  it  rises  in  high  sidora, 

LiUs,  covered  with  large  trees ;  on  the  east  side  rr   •..•  .v   i    -.a i         r  .u   a  ^^ 

^    , .    t ,      ,     ®     J      1,      ... .  J    rriL  To  taste  the  lucid  coolness  of  the  flood. 

19  aa  extent  of  level  groand  well-cultivated.  The 

iafaad  has  two  rivers  considerable  for  its  size  Pinang  has  no  beasts  of  prey,  nor  any  wild 
Tkt  caUcd  Pii  winds  through  the  level  part  of  quadrupeds  but  wfld  bogs,  the  little  animal 
die  island  for  twenty  miles;  its  mouth  is  crossed  named  hog-deer,  and  the  bandicoot,  a  species 
by  a  nnid  bank  with  twelve  feet  in  the  springs,  of  rat.  Alligators  are  very  numerous,  and  the 
bat  boats  can  ascend  it  a  considerable  way.  llie  termites,  or  white  ants,  are  here  peculiarly 
xcood  river,  called  Taloo  Moodoo,  is  a  rapid  destructive.  Pinang  is  abundantly  supplied 
(orrent  stream  that  often  overflows ;  its  mouth  is  with  poultry  from  the  opposite  coast,  whence 
crossed  by  a  sand  bank.  are  also  brought  buflaloes  for  draft,  and  horses 
Fort  Comwallis  is  situated  on  the  north-east  are  procured  from  Sumatra.  The  sheep  for  the 
poiDt  of  the  tslandy  and,  though  considerable  tables  of  the  English  come  from  Bengal.  Fruits 
sums  have  been  expended  on  it,  is  little  more  are  in  extreme  plenty,  particularly  pine-apples, 
dan  a  sufficient  defence  againt  the  Malays,  and  which  grow  wild,  shaddocks,  oranges,  limes,  &c. 
a  inrapahic  of  any  resistance  to  a  regular  attack  The  harbour  abounds  in  fish,  principally  of 
bf  European  tactics.  The  town,  named  George  the  flat  kind.  The  rocks  are  covered  with  a  de- 
Tovn  by  the  English,  and  Panjang  Panaique  by  licate  small  oyster,  and  on  the  banks,  before  the 
(be  Malays,  is  of  considerable  extent ;  the  streets  entrance  of  the  rivers,  common  oysters  are  found. 
vide  and  straight,  with  many  good  houses.  A  In  short  there  is  noUiing  wanting  to  render  this 
nver  runs  close  past  it,  and  it  has  a  good  wharf  island  the  most  pleasant  residence  in  India.  A 
kt  loaded  boats,  to  which  water  is  conveyed  by  building-yard  has  been  established  at  Pinang, 
pipes.  A  government  house,  a  jail,  a  church,  and  a  ship  of  war  and  Indiaman  of  1000  tons 
3od  several  bridges  have  been  latterly  built,  and  have  been  built  here,  the  principal  part  of  the 
<xher  immovements  executed.  timber  being  brought  from  Pe^.  The  rise  of 
Ptdo  Pinang  was  granted  by  the  king  of  tide  is  nine  feet.  The  value  of  the  goods  iro- 
Qseda,  1787,  to  a4>tain  Light,  who  married  his  ported  hither  in  1807  from  England  amounted 
du^,  and  who  transferred  it  to  the  East  In-  to  £76,000 ;  in  1810  to  £38,253.  Large  quan* 
dii  Coopany.  Its  situation  rendering  it  an  eli-  tities  of  Bengal  and  Madras  piece-goods  are  im- 
ipble  rendexvous  for  the  British  China  trade,  as  ported  for  the  Malay  trade,  and  the  consumption 
«eQ  as  a  retreat  for  the  king's  ships  when  of  European  residents.  Other  imports  are 
«tdi^  to  quit  the  Coromandel  coast  in  the  opium,  grain,  tobacco,  red  wood,  sandal-wood, 
Bonooo,  a  small  detachment  of  troops  was  sent  shark-fins,  myrrh,  pepper,  rice,  betel-nut,  ben- 
te  Bengal  to  occupy  it ;  and  several  English  xoin,  camphor,  gola  dust,  elephants'  teeth,  &c. 
■enbants,  engaged  in  the  Malay  trade,  making  A  great  many  of  these  commodities  are  re-ex- 
it dieir  depot,  it  rapidly  increased  in  popu-  ported  to  Sumatra,  Junk  Ceylon,  and  the  other 
hdoD,  particulaiiy  by  the  arrival  of  Chinese  Indian  islands ;  also  to  China,  to  Bengal,  and 
ad  Mabys.  In  1 805  it  was  erected  into  a  se-  Coromandel.  Long,  of  the  north-east  point 
paote  government,  and  a  large  establishment  lOO''  19'  £.,  lat.  5°  25'  N. 
sppoioted  to  it.  In  1801  the  population  was  PaiNCE*s  Island,  a  low  woody  island  in  the 
l<)fOOO,  exclusive  of  Europeans  and  military;  Eastern  Seas,  ofi*  the  north-western  extremity  of 
of  diose  2000  are  Chinese,  who  chiefly  follow  Java,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues,  and 
die  DechaniGal  trades  and  shopkeeping,  while  six  from  Sumatra.  On  the  south-west  side  is  a 
^  3falays,  who  constitute  the  mass  of  the  re-  bay,  into  which  two  small  fresh-water  rivulets 
"»nuiig  populatiota,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  flow.  There  has  of  late  been  a  town  erected  here, 
ciiKfly  pepper,  rice,  areca,  and  cocoa  palms.  called  Samadang,  consisting  of  about  400  houses, 
Thoi^  situated  within  five  degrees  of  the  and  this  island  was  formerly  much  frequented 
''luior,  the  climate  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  by  the  Indian  ships  of  many  nations.  Here  may 
s  leoarkably  temperate:  the  sea  breeze  that  be  had  some  excellent  turtle  and  fowb,  and 
bloKi  regaltflv  throughout  the  day  moderates  deer,  besides  all  the  usual  vegetable  productioir' 
^  Heat,  and  the  vapprs  collected  by  the  of  the  neighbourhood.  Long  105°  15'  E.,  lat. 
vood  J  mountains  condense  in  the  night  in  heavy  6°  25'  S. 

*^  that  perpetuate  a  verdant  herbage,  un-  Prikcb's  Island,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of 

^iwvB  ID  loothem  India.    One  of  the  moon-  Benin,  and  Bight  of  Biafiua,  about  100  miles  off 

^>ffl>  nics  with  a  steep  ascent  to  a  considerable  the  coast  of  W^t  Africa.    It  is  ninety  miles  in 

<^<*^atioB,  and  on  its  summit,  which  forms  a  circumference,  *and  is  fertile  in  rice,  tobacco, 

phtform  of  forty  yards  in  diameter,  is  a  signal-  millet,  manioc,  sugar^anes,  and  fruits.    It  was 

l**"^  The  thermometerat  this  elevation  seldom  discovered  and  settled  by  the  Portuguese  in 

»■«  above  75*,  and  in  the  ni^t  fiills  to  60*».  1471.    On  the  north  coast  there  is  a  town  with 

At  the  town   the  extremes  are  85°  and  75°.  a  good  harbour,  containing  about  200  houses. 

Anoog  Kvend  waterfiOls  which  this  beautiful  Long.  7°  10'  E.,  lat.  1°  50^  N. 

3^d  poneises,  one  in  particular  attracts  the  PaiNCE's  Islands,  four  small  islands  inba- 

*<^  of  travellers,  by  its  wildly  picturesque  ef-  bited  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  sea  of  Marmora, 

^  '•  it  precipitates  itself  down  a  rocky  precipice  nea**  the  straits  of  Constantinople,  being  only 

V0L.XVIIL  c; 
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about  twenty  miles  from  that  capital,  called  make  of  Prince  William's  Sound,  we  were  not 

Prinkipo,  Prote,  Kalke,  and  Antigone.  They  are  only  made  acquainted  with  its  utmost  limits  in 

situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Nico-  every  direction,  but  proved  it  to  be  a  branch  of 

media,  and  are  frequently  resorted  to  from  Con-  the  ocean  that  requires  the  greatest  circumspec- 

stantinople.  *  lion  to  navigate;  and,  although  it  diverges  into 

Prince    William    Henry's    Island,    an  many  extensive  arms,  yet  none  of  them  can  be 

island  in  the  East  Indian  Ocean,  W.  N.  W.  of  considered  as  commodious  harbours,  on  account 

Tench's  Island,  about  seventy  miles  in  circum-  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  that  obstruct  the  approach 

ference ;  discovered  by  Ball  and  Philip  in  1790.  to  them,  or  of  the  veiy  great  depth  of  water  at 

It  is  fertile,  and  inluibited  by  naked  savages,  or  about  their  entrances :  of  the  former,  inou- 

who,  however,  have  houses,  canoes,  &c.    There  merable    have  been  discovered,  and   there   is- 

is  a  high  mountain  in  the  centre,  called  Sl  great  reason  to  suppose  that  many  others  may 

PliJIip.    Long.  149^  3(f  E.,  lat  1^  32'  S.  have  existence,  of  which  we  gained  no  know- 

Prince    William     Henry's    Island,    an  ledge.    By  what  may  be  collected  from  our  en- 

island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  in  quiries.  Snug-comer  Covey  and  the  passage  to  it 

1767,  by  Captain  Wallis.  from  the  ocean,  seem  to  be  the  least  liable  to 

Prince  William's  Sound,  a  name  given  by  these  objections  of  all  places  of  shelter  which 

captain  Cook,  in  1778,  to  an  inlet  of  the  sea  on  the  sound  affords.'    Long.  147^  W.,  lat.  20^  to 

the  north-west  coast  of  America ;  which  occu-  61^  N. 

pies  at  least  two  degrees  of  longitude  and  one  and        Princeps    Royal    Islands,  a  considemble 

a  half  of  latitude,  exclusive  of  its  arms  and  group  of  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Nortli 

branches,  the  extent  of  which  is  unknown.  America,  east  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  be- 

From  this  sound  or  bay  the  name  has  been  tween  Pitt's  Archipelago  and  Fitzhugh's  Sound. 

Extended  to  a  considerable  territory  on  the  coast  They  were  first  visit^  by  Mr.  Duncan  who 

The  men,  women,  and  children,  are  all  clothed  found  a  navigable  channel  between  them,  and 

in  a  sort  of  close  frock,  or  robe,  which  some-  afterwards  more  fully  explored  by  Vancouver. 


worn  with  the  hairy  side  outwards.    The  men  first ;  important :  a  head  or  chief;  one  prini»- 

oflen  paint  their  faoes  of  a  black  color,  and  of  a  rily  engaged ;  a  capital  sum  of  money :  pikici- 

oright  red,  and  sometimes  of  a  bluish  or  leaden  polity  is  sovereignty ;  superiority ;  one  invested 

hue ;  but  not  in  any  regular  figure    The  women  with  sovereignty  or  great  power ;  predominance ; 

puncture  and  stain  the  chin  with  black,  that  the  country  giving  title  to  a  prince:  principally, 

»mes  to  a  point  in  each  cheek.    Their  canoes  chiefly ;  above  the  rest ;  above  all  the  rest, 

are  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  large  and  open,  the  I  am  certeyn  that  neithir  death,  neither  lyf,  net- 

other  small  and  covered.    The  framing  consists  thir    aun^lts,  neithir  principatii,  neithir   vtrtncs 

of  slender  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  outside  is    °^  departe  us  fro  the  charite  of  God  that  is 

composed  of  the  skins  of  seals,  or  sea  animals,  »*»  !«•«  Crist  cure  Lord.                 WieUf,  Ram,  8. 

stretched  over  the  wood.     Their  weapons,  and  ^'^«  ^^7'  ^^  ^*^«  wrpuyht  such  miracles  io 

implements  for  hunting  and  fishing,  are  ti>e  same  "jf'  "?  ^.  '^"^  !P"°«*  «one  of  the  bai»t  to  think 

as  those  used  bv  the  GreenUnd^  and  Esqui-  *"  P"'«Vai*^»«  base  m  respect  of  the  shecp-^k. 

maux.    Manjr  of  their  spears  are  headed  with  Suspicion  of  friend,  nor  fear  of  foe.             "^ 

iron,  and  their  arrows  are  genendly  pomted  with  That  hazaided  his  health,  had  he  at  all ; 

bone.    The  food  they  were  seen  to  eat  was  the  But  walked  at  wUl.  and  wandered  to  and  fto, 

flesh  of  some  animal,  either  roasted  or  broiled.  In  the  pride  of  his  freedom  jmneipal.         Spetutr. 

and  dried  fish.    Some  of  the  former  that  was  pur-  Nothmg  was  given  to  Hemry  but  the  name  of  king  ; 

diased  had  the  appearance  of  bear's  flesh.  Thej  all  other  absolute  power  of  prineipaUty  he  bad.  i<r. 

also  eat  a  larger  sort  of  fem-root,  either  baked.  This  latter  is  ordered,  partly  awl  as  touching  prin- 

or  dressed  in  some  other  method.    Their  drink  ci/m/ matters  by  none  but  precepto  divine  only  ;  partlj 

B  water ;  in  their  canoes,  they  brought  snow  in  ^^^  "  concerning  things  of  an  inferior  regard  by  or- 

wooden  vessels,  which  they  swallowed  by  mouth-  «^^»™*«»  *»  ^^  ^^^'^  as  divine.            Hoektw, 

fuls.    The  skins,  that  were  brought  by  the  na-  ».  ^*";y**V'*T"'*'  ?^  °^  ^t'''*^^^*^  ^* 

fivM  fn»  aaio  waIa  «h*.«»;.v»ii»  ^u^^\. "0  Isid  to  the  charge  of  women?            Skahpeare, 

^^^l!^l^^^l^  ^^^  Thou  wilt  notonly  lose  the  forfeiture.  ^    • 

and  pine  martins,  sea  oUcrs,  seals,  racoons^^-  gut.  touched  with  human  genUenes.  ai^d  love, 

mines,  foxes,  and  whitish  cats  or  lynxes.    The  Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  jninripal.                 id, 

birds  were  Uie  halwon,  or  great  king's  fisher,  Yet  let  her  be  a  priii«|i«/ity. 

which  had  fine  bright  colors ;  the  white  headed  Sovereign  to  all  the  cieatuies  on  the  earth.     Id. 

eagle,  and  the  humming  bird.    Tkte  fish  brought  Seconds  in  (actions,  do  many  times,  when  the  fac^ 

to  market  for  sale  were  chiefly  torsk  and  halibut  tion  subdivideth,  prove  prtnctpali.                Baemt, 

Therockswerealmostdestituteof  shell-fiaii;  and  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^o'k  of  ekments,  water  hath  Uie 

the  only  ofther  animal  of  this  tribe  that  was  ob-  P^Mw^'^y  and  excess  over  earth, 

served  was  a  reddish  crab,  covered  with  very  ^^Vv  «  bodies. 

large  spines.    Few  vegetables  of  any  -kind  weie  Nitroch  of  prmeipaHti^  the  prime.       Jfi/tvr. 

observed;  and  the  trees  that  chiefly  grew  about  Pbimceton  ;  a  posUtown  of  New  Jersey,  lO 

this  sound  were  the  Canadian  spruce  pine,  some  niiles  north  of  Trenton,  40  north-east  of  Phi  la* 

of  which  were  of  a  considerable  size.  Vancouver  delphia,  and  49  south-west  of  New  York ;  lat. 

visited  this  sound  in  1794,  and  says  •  after  a  40*»  ar  N.;  Ion.  74«  3.r  W.     It  is  a  pleasant 

minute   eximination  we  were   empowered  to  town,  and  contains  a  college,  a  theological  semi- 
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Ufy,  a  brick  Pic^yterian  church, and  more  than  pftrticularly  figs;  wine,  hides,  and  ])ork.    Thfl 

100  booses.     The  ccllege  of  New  Jersey  was  capital  is  Salerno.    Population  about  245,000. 

fecnded  in  1746»  at  Elizabelhtown ;   the  next       Psincipato  Ultra,  or  Ulteriork,  a  pn>* 

jear  it  was  removed  to  Newark,  and  a  royai  vince  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  south  of  tlie 

charter  was  granted  to  it  in  1748,  by  its  present  above,  with  a  superficial  extent  of  1800  square 

tide.     It  remained  at  Newark  ten  years,  and  was  miles,  and  tiaTeised  by  the  Apennines.    It  cqn- 

pemiaiieDtly  established  at  Princeton  in  1757.  sists  of  an  intermixture  of  mountains  and  weU- 

Its  aitoation  is  peculiarly  healthful  and  pleasant,  cultivated  valleys,  and  is  watered  by  the  Sabato, 

and  it  has  kmg  been  a  highly  respectable  and  Tammaro,  Galore,  and  Ofi&nto.    Its  climate  is 

floarishing  seminary.      The  college  edifice  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and  the  products  are  com, 

styled  Nassau  HalK  and  is  one  of  the  most  pros-  wine,  fruit,  chestnuts,  olive  oil,  and  timber  for 

peroua  literary  estid>lishments  in  North  America^  export    Tlie  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  is 

Ptiaceton  was  distinguished  during  the  revolu-^  carried  on  extensively  m  the  mountainous  parts ; 

tioD  by  a  dedsive  oattle  between  the  British  in  warmer  situations  silk  worms  are  reared.  The 

troops  and  a  detachment  of  the  American  army  only  exports  consist  of  raw  products.    The  chief 

under  General  Washington.     The  British  lost  town  is  Avellino.    Population  358,000. 

lOO  kiUed^  and  300  prisoners,   who  had  taken        PRINCIPIATION,  a.  «.    Lat.  principium. 

fiAige  in  the  oolleget     One  of  the  American  Analysis  into  constituent  or  elemental  parts.    A 

fell  in  this  action.  word  not  received. 


PnxacIPA^  in  English  law,  is  either  the  actor  The  neparatiiig  of  any  meUl  into  its  original  or 

or  absolute  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  who   is  element,  we  will  call  prineipiatiom,                Bac*m. 

called  aprincipaf,  in  the  fim  degree ;  or  he  who  pri-nqiPLE,  «.  ..  &  v,  a,    Fr.  principe; 

-pr€«mt,mdingandabett,ngthefe^^  Lat.  prin^pium/   Element;   consiitueiT  pit 

boisifenominatedaDnncipalmthese^^  primordial  substance,  or  4use;   fundam^ud 

w^  lJl::mrm^eS£STt^^^^^^^  -^^  -^-^  -  fix  in  any  tenet  or  principle. 

sidit  or  hearing  of  the  fact;  but  there  may  be  ^.Touching  the  law  of  reason,  there  are  in  u  some 

also  a  constructive  presence,  as  when  one  com-  ^^'""^^  ^*"^*»  »^°<^  "  pnncipU*  univertaily  agreed 

mits  a  itsMiery  or  murder,  and  another  keeps  ^^J  J^^^  oat  ^  those  pnfu:,ples,^^^^^^ 

waicii  or  emud  at  some  convenient  distance.    In  •«'r«ev»dent.  the  greatest  moral  duue.  we  o^ 

ww«ji  VI  <*  yv      V        •  wuTcureui,  «fj»i«iivc.    *u  ^^^  (^^  ^^  ^       ^       without  auv  great  difficulty, 

ease  of  mnrdcr,  by  poisonmg,  a  man  may  be  a  be  concluded.                                            Hooker. 

principal  felon  by  preparing  and  laying  the  poi-  Farewel,  young  lords ;  these  warlike  prmcipU$ 

son,  or  giving  It  to  another  (who  IS  Ignorant  of  Do  not  dirow  from  you.                           ShaMtpeare, 

its  poisonous  quality)  for  that  purpose,  and  yet  Such  kind  of  notions  as  are  general  to  mankind, 

not  administer  it  himself,  nor  be  present  when  and  not  confined  to  any  nvticular  sect,  or  nation,  or 

the  very  deed  of  poisoning  is  committed.    The  time,  are  usually  styfeo  common  notions,  seminal 

same  reasooiog  holds,  with  regard  to  other  mur-  priMeipi€9;  and  lex  nala,  by  the  Roman  orator, 

deis  coomiittol  in  the  absence  of  the  murderer,  WUAiut, 

by  means  prepared  before-hand,  and  which  could  ,„?Y**~*  "*^  ^*  ^^  ^**  ^^  be^ilod, 

haidly  fell  of  their  mischievous  effwt.    As  by  ^^^  goodnes»  prin«pW  not  to  reject 

bving  a  trap  or  pit.fell  for  anoUier,  whereby  hi  l^  f  ""^^V*  ^'  «^"  **>  Z^^^;? •  . 

is  uLi  ;  ktting  Sit  a  wild  beast,  with  an  intent  ^"^  ^'^'''^  '^  """^  °"*  "^"^"^^  ^   MiUon. 

to  <io  miichief ;  or  exchine  a  nMdoian  to  com-  _.         ,   ,                      .        ..,.*„ 

ail  mufder ;  in  eroir  one  of  these  cum  the  party  .  ^  "»V  '°*"  "  •»..*»«"•  ''^'V^;.!^?  *'" 

^    ^'      '        -f*-.    /        J : : 1  •    .u  he  employed  one  way  or  other.                   TiUotsnn. 

ofeidmgni^iftyofmuird^asapnncipal,mthe  SoJe  few.  who«j  lamp  shone  brighter,  have  beea 

nnt  degree.  Fornecannot  be  called  an  accessary,  ^^                    *^                d      * 

that  necessarily  presunposing  a  principal ;  and  From  csum  to  cause  to  nature's  secret  head, 

the  poijoD,  the  pit-fall,  the  beast,  or  the  mad-  And  found  that  one  first  prinapU  must  be. 

nan,  cannot  be  held  principals,  being  only  the  Jhyden, 

instrumeiits  of  death.     He  must  therefore  be  held  Governors  should  be  well  prinapiUd  and  good-na- 

certainly  guilty  in  the  first  degree.  tured.                                                  VEttrongt, 

PRINCIPATO  CiTRA,  or  CiTEnipRE,  a  pro-  I^t  an  enthusiast  be  prvtapUd,  that  he  or  his 

Tince  in  the  central  part  of  Naples,  on  the  Mediter-  teacher  is  inspired,   and  you    in  vain  bring  the 

nnean.     It  is  of  an  irreguUr  form,  about  ninety  «vidence  of  clear  reasons  against  his  doctrine, 

miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  u>ch^, 

and  forty-five  at  its  greatest  breadth.     Its  terri-  Th«  promiscuous  reading  of  the  bible  is  far  from 

tonal  eatent  is  2400  square  miles ;  for  the  most  ^^%  ^  any  advantage  to  children,  either  for  the 

part  mountainous,  but  traversed  by  a  plain,  ex-  P«rf«ti«>g  their  reading,  or  pnnajhng  their  religion. 

tending  ih»  Salerno  to  Agropoli,  a°d  watered  ^^  ^  performance  of  this,  a  vital  or  dii^rtire 

hythe  nvers  Sdaro,  Samo,  Galore,  and  Negro.  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^         „,1, 

The  moantains  are  m  general  well  wooded,  and  '^       '^                                      Grew'i  Cotmologia 

amaaba*.  of  •»«"  ~r«'«*J'i*/*!«^!'"^^^^^^  It  is  the  concern  of  hi.  majesty,  and  the  peace  oi 

The  plains  are  rich  m  wra  «id  nee ;  but  the  j^j,  government,  that  the  youth  fc  principUd^th  a 

loo  extended  culuvatwn  of  the  Utter  has  in  seve-  ^,^^^    j^  pe«uasion  of  thi  justness  of  the  old  king's 

rsl  places  made  the  chmale  unhealthy.     The  cause.                                                       South, 

ether   prodncts   arc  wine,  olive-oil,  and  fruit.  There  are  so  many  young  persons,  upon  the  well 

Hogs  are  reared  in  ereat  numbers;  and  on  (he  and  ill  prindpiing  of  whom  next  under  God,  de- 

«x)ast  are  coosiderabTe  fisheries.    The  principal  pends  the  happiness  or  misery  of  thb  church  and 

ssnorts  are  chestnuts,  timber,  rice,  dried  fruit,  sute.                                                             ^d 

O  2 
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I'll  try  vations  on  the  Disorders  of  the  Army  in  Camp 

If  yet  .  can  punue  those  stubborn  jnineiples  and  Garrison,  8vo.    On  the  14th  of  April,  1752, 

Of  fiuth,  of  honour.  Addumi's  Cato.  he  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver,  an 

PUto  lays  it  down  as  a  priiic»/>i«,  that  whatever  is  eminent  physician   at  Bath.     In  1756  he  wa$ 

peimitted  to  befal  a  ;u8t  man    whether  joverty  or  appointed,  joinUy  with  Dr.  Wintringham,  physi- 

sic^.  shall,  either  in  life  or  death,  conau«  to  hi.  ^(Jt^  ^^  ^^^  majesty's  hospital  for  the  for^  of 

^  As*  no  pnnc/pte  of  vanity  led  ne  first  to  writeTio  ^"^  ^fi^j?'   ^¥^   ^^  accession   of  king 

much  less  does  any  such  motive  bduce  me  now  to  ^^J^^  I"-  Dr.  Pnngle  was  appointed  physician 

publish  it.  Wake.  ^^  ^"®  queen's  household  in  1761 ;  physician  m 

A  feather  shooting  from  another's  head,  ordinary  to  the  queen  in  1763,  when  he  was  ad- 
Extracts  his  brain,  and  principle  is  fled.          Pope.  mitted  of  the  College  of  Phjrsicians  in  London  ; 

He  seems  a  settled  and  principled  philosopher,  and,  on  the  5th  of  June  1766,  he  was  created  a 

thanking  fortune  for  the  tranquillity  he  has  by  her  baronet  of  Great   Britain.      In   1772   he  was 

aversion.  id.  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  where  his 

All  of  them  may  be  called  principle*,  when  com-  speeches  for  five  successive  years,  on  delivering 

pared  with  a  thousand  other  iudgments,  which  we  the  prize  medal  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  gave 

form  under  the  regulation  of  these  primary  nroposi-  ^^l  satisfaction.     In  1777  he  was  appointed 

Tu  kind,  of  dishonesty  destroy  our'pJcte/r  to  P/^y^^f,.  extraoidinanr  to  the  king,     tie  was 

an  honest  prineipU  of  liind.  so  all  kinds  of  pride  ||^?  I  ^^"^^  f  ^}'l  College  of  Physicians  at 

destroy  our  pretences  to  an  humble  spirit        Law.  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at 

Man's  obligations  infinite  of  course,  ^^^^  J    member  of   the    Royal   Academies   at 

His  life  should  prove  that  he  perceives  their  force,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Gottingen,  and  of  the  Philo- 

His  utmost  he  can  render  is  but  small,  sophical  Societies  at  Edinburgh  and  Haerlem  ; 

The  prmaple  and  motive  all  in  all.  Cowper.  and  continued  president  of  the  Royal  Society  till 

PRIN'COCK,  n.  *.  )      From  prink  or  prim-  ^'overober  1778 ;  after  which  period  he  gradually 

Pam'cox.  J  cock.     A  coxcomb;   a  withdrew  from  public  life.    He  died  January 

conceited  person.    A  ludicrous  word.     Obso-  ^^t^h,  1782. 

lete.  PRINK,  v.n.      Belg.  pnmken.    To  piank; 

You  are  a  saucy  boy  ;  deck  for  show.    The  diminutive  of  prank. 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you  I  know  what ;  Hold  a  good  wager  she  was  every  day  longer  prink- 

You  must  contrary  me !  you  are  a  princor,  go.  ««y  »»  ^^  g**"  ^^^  you  was.   Art  of  Tarmeniins. 

Shakepeare,  PRINKIPO,  the  most  eastern  and  considera- 

PRINGLE  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  physician  ble  of  the  Princess  Islands,  in  the  bay  of  Mar- 

and  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Pringle  of  Rox-  mora,  about  a  league  distant  from  the  coast  of 

burgh ;  who  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden,  Asia  Minor.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half 

1730 ;  and  published  £ere  Dissertatio  Inaugu-  a  mile  in  breadth,  containing  a  town,  now  in  a 

Talis  de  Marcore  Senili,  4to.    After  having  been  ruinous  condition.    The  French  merchants  used 

some  years  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  formerly  to  have  country  houses  on  this  island , 

Edinbuigh,  he  was,  in  June  1745,  appointed  but  they  have  abandoned  them,  on  account  of 

physician  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  phy-  the  badness  of  the  water,  and  other  inconve- 

sician  to  the  hospital  of  the  forces  in  Flanders,  niences ;  it  is  at  present  inhabited  only  by  a  few 

where  the  earl  or  Stair  appears  to  have  been  his  Greeks,  who  support  themselves  by  selling  wine 

patron.    In  February    1746   Dr.  Pringle,  Dr.  and  provisions  to  the  pleasure  parties  which  come 

Armstrong,  and  Dr.   Barker,  were  nominated  from  Constantinople.    Long.  28®  5&  £.,  lat  40^ 

physicians  to  the  hospital  for  lame,  maimed,  and  51'  N. 

sick  soldiers,  behind  Buckingham  House ;  and        PRINOS,  winter  berry,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 

in  April  1749  Dr.  Pringle  was  appointed  phy-  nogynia  order,  and  hexandria  class  of  plants; 

sician  in  ordinary  to  Uie  king.    In  1750  and  natural  order  forty-third,  dumosc  :  cal.  sexfid  : 

1755  he  published  Observations  on  the  Nature  cor.  monopetalous,  and  rotaceous ;  the  belly  exas- 

and  Cure  of  Hospital  and  Gaol  Fevers,  in  a  permous.  Species  ten,  all  native  ^rubs  of  North 

Letter  to  Dr.  Mean,  8vo.;  and  in  1752  Obser-  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
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PRINT,  V.  a.,  V.  «.  &  n.  s.  ^      Fr.  empreint ;  rangement  or  size,  of  printing  types;   mould  or 

Primt'er,  n.  $'  I  Ital.    imprenia ;  pattern  cut  in  wood,  copper,  &c. ;  single  sheet, 

PaiNt'iMG,  &  Belg.prin/e.  To  printed  for  sale;  a  newspaper:  a  printer  is, 'par 

Priivi^less,  adj.  J  indent  or   mark  excellence,'  one  who  prmts  books;  but  also  ap- 

by  pressure ;  impress  a  thing  so  as  to  leave  its  plied  to  similar  operators  on  linen,  calico,  silk, 

form;  to  form  by  impression;  impress  the  form  occ. :   printing,  the  art  or  business  of  a  printer: 

of  type,  &c.,  on  paper,  so  as  to  make  a  book ;  printless,  that  which  leaves  no  impression, 
the  term  is  likewise  applied  to  taking  off  copper-        Ye  shall  not  make  any  cattingt  in  yovr  Sesh  for 

plates  by  a  press,  and  the  figures  of  blocks,  kc,  the  dead,  nor  primt  any  marks  upon  you.  Lmiticu§. 
used  in  cauco,  silk,  and  other  printing :   as  a        Oh,  that  my  words  were  now  written !  Oh,  that 

neuter  verb,  to  use  the  typographic  art ;  publish  they  were  printed  in  a  book.  Jo6  zix.  23. 

a  book :  a  print  is  a  mark  or  form  impressed ;  My  soul  is  but  a  wind, 

a  feattti«  made  by  impression ;   the  form,  ar-        Which  passeth  by,  and  leav  s  no  j>ri«i  behind. 
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Yoar  motbtr  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prioce. 
For  abe  did  print  your  royal  father  off, 
ConceiviDg  you.  Shakspeare.   Wiut»*8  Tale. 

Thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used;  and,  con- 
iraiy  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  built  a 
peper-mill.  Skaktpeare. 

Attend  the  foot, 
Th«t  leases  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks. 

id. 
I  love  a  ballad  in  print,  or  a  life.  Id. 

Ye  elves. 
And  je,  that  on  the  sands  with  printUa  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune.         Id.  Tempett. 

Our  life  so  fast  away  aoth  slide. 
As  doth  an  hungry  eagle  through  the  wind ; 

Or  as  a  ship  transported  with  the  tide. 
Which  in  theu  passage  leave  no  print  behind. 

Davies, 
Up  they  tost  the  sand. 
No  wheel  seen,  nor  wheek  print  was  in  the  mould 


Dprest 

Behxad  him.  Chapman't  Iliad. 

It  is  so  rue  to  see 
Ou^t  that  belongs  to  young  nobility 
In  print,  that  we  must  praise.  Atdcling. 

I  find,  at  reading  all  over,  to  deliver  to  the 
frinter,  in  that  which  I  ought  to  have  done  to 
OMnpjy  with  my  design,  I  am  fallen  very  short. 

Dighy. 

While  the  heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod. 
Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light. 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch.       Milton. 
Whilst  mm  off  the  waters  fleet, 
Thns  I  set  my  printUst  feet, 
0*er  the  covrslip's  velvet  head. 
That  bends  not  as  I  tread.  Id, 

Perhaps  some  footsteps  printed  in  the  clay. 
Will  to  my  love  direct  your  wand'ring  way.     Rote. 
From  my  breast  I  cannot  tear 
The  passion,  which  from  thence  did  grow  ; 
Nor  yet  out  of  my  fancy  raze 
The  print  of  that  suppmed  face.  Waller. 

On  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode. 
That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod. 

Drjfden. 
Winds,  bear  me  to  some  barren  island. 
Where  print  of  human  feet  was  never  seen.     Id. 
The  prinu,  which  we  see  of  antiquities,  may  con- 
ihUite  to  form  our  genius,  and  to  give  us  great  ideas. 

Id. 
To  refresh  the  former  hint ; 
She  read  her  maker  in  a  fairer  print.  Id. 

Is  it  probable  that  a  promiscuous  jumble  of 
printing  tetter  should  often  fall  into  a  method, 
which  should  stamp  on  paper  a  coherent  discourse  ? 

Locke, 
As  soon  as  be  begins  to  spell,  pictures  of  animals 
ikonld  be  g<rt  him,  with  the  printed  names  to  them. 

Id. 
If  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by  repeated 
eiocise  of  the  senses  or  reflection,  the  print  wears 

OBt.  Id, 

Before  the  lion*s  den  appeared  the  footsteps  of 
many  that  had  gone  in,  but  no  pririts  of  any  that 
erer  came  out.  South. 

His  natural  antipathy  to  a  man  who  endeavours 
to  Mgnaliae  his  parts  in  the  world,  has  hindered 
maoy  persons  from  making  their  appearance  in  print. 

Additxm. 
The  prints,  about  three  days  after,  were  filled  with 
*'^  sane  terms.  Id. 

I  published  some  tables,  which  were  out  of  piiut, 

Arbuthtiot. 
Inform  us,  will  the  emperor  trea^. 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie  ?  Pope. 


This  nonsense  got  in  by  a  mistake  of  the  stage 
editors,  who  printed  from  the  piecemeal  written  parts. 

Pope. 

To  buy  books,  only  because  they  were  published 
by  an  eminent  prinUr,  is  much  as  if  a  man  should 
buy  clothes  that  did  not  fit  him,  only  because  made 
by  some  famous  taylor.  id. 

See,  the  printer's  boy  below ; 
Ye  hawkers  all,  your  voices  lift.  Swift. 

He  was  sent  without  anv  superintendant  to  con- 
duct a  printing-house  at  Norwich,  and  publisn  a 
weekly  paper.  Johnson. 

Satires  and  lampoons  on  particular  people  circu- 
late more  by  giving  copies  in  confidence  to  tne  friends 
of  the  parties,  than  by  printing  them.        Sheridan. 

Pbintimg,  the  art  of  taking  impressions  from 
characters  or  figures,  moyeable  and  immoveable^ 
on  paper,  linen,  silk,  &c.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  printing;  the  one  from  moveable  letters  for 
books ;  another  from  copper-plates  for  pictures ; 
and  the  last  from  blocks,  in  which  the  represen- 
tation of  birds,  flowers,  &c.,  are  cut  for  printing 
calicoes,  linen,  &c.  The  first  is  called  common 
or  letter-press  printing ;  the  second  rolling-press 
printing ;  and  the  last  calico,  &c.,  printing.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  three  consists  in 
this,  that  the  first  is  cast  in  relievo,  in  distinct 
pieces ;  the  second  engraven  in  creux ;  and  the 
third  cut  in  relievo,  and  generally  stamped,  by 
placing  the  block  upon  the  materials  to  be 
printed,  and  striking  upon  the  back  of  it. 

Of  the  above  branches,  letter-press  printing  is 
the  most  curious,  and  deserves  the  most  particu« 
lar  notice;  for  to  it  are  owing  chiefly  our  de- 
liverance from  ignorance  and  error,  the  progress 
of  learning,  the  revival  of  the  sciences,  and 
numberless  improvements  in  arts,  which,  without 
this  noble  invention,  would  have  been  either  lost 
to  mankind,  or  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
few. 

History. — It  has  been  a  matter  of  considera 
ble  surprise  that  some  method  of  printing  was 
not  invented  at  a  much  earlier  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  arts  of  statuary  and 
sculpture  arrived  at  very  great  perfection  among 
the  Romans;  the  cutting  of  tlieir  seals  and  dies 
may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  printing  on 
metals ;  and  iheir  impressing  these  seals,  cut  in 
cornelians,  asrates,  &c.,  on  wax,  was  another 
species  of  printing  on  this  substance.  This  was 
the  very  germ  of  the  art;  and  it  is  perfectly  as- 
tonishing that  no  should  have  thought  of  printing 
two  words  together  as  well  as  one;  and  then 
have  multiplied  them  into  a  page.  They  set 
their  foot  on  the  very  pearl,  witnout  stopping  to 
notice  or  pick  it  up. 

The  origin  of  printing  is  completely  enveloped 
in  mystery ;  and  an  art  which  commemorates 
all  other  inventions — which  hands  down  to  pos- 
terity every  important  event — which  immortalises 
the  discoveries  oi  genius  and  the  exploits  of 
greatness — which  has  been  the  only  effectual  in- 
strument that  could  banish  the  darkness,  and 
overturn  the  superstitions  of  a  bigoted  age ;  and 
which,  above  all,  extends  and  diffuses  the  word 
of  God  to  all  mankind ;  this  very  art  has  left  its 
own  origin  in  obscurity,  and  has  given  employ- 
ment to  the  studies  and  researches  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  Europe  to  determine  to  whom 
the  honor  of  its  invention  is  justly  due. 
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The  art  of  printing  ccmbines  such  a  number  Coster  (that  is,  sacristan  or  churcb-wardeBy  ai 
and  variety  of  bran^es  that  it  would  be  absurd  that  time  an  honorable  office,  and  which  his  fii- 
to  suppose  any  one  person  could  have  invented  mily  had  long  held  by  hereditary  right),  amused 
the  whole.  In  its  present  state  of  perfection,  it  hiipself,  during  his  walks  in  the  wood  near  that 
is  divided  into  eisnt  or  ten  different  kinds  of  city,  with  forming  letters  of  the  bark  of  the  beech 
manufactures ;  and  even  in  its  rudest  state  must  tree,  by  means  of  which  he  printed  upon  paper 
have  required  such  an  extensive  acquaintance  some  verses  and  short  sentences,  for  the  instrao- 
with  mechanics,  chemistnr,  and  other  branches  tion  of  his  grand-children.  With  the  assistance 
of  science,  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  (all  to  of  his  son-in-law  Thomas,  the  son  of  Peter,  he 
the  lot  of  any  one  or  two  men.  It  is  this  cir-  afterwards  invented  an  ink,  more  viscous  and 
cum3tance,doubtless,which  has  given  plausibility  tenacious  than  common  ink,  which  was  foand 
totbeclaimsofthenumerous  persons  handed  down  to  blot  and  fill  the  letters;  with  this  new 
to  us  as  the  original  inventors  of  the  art.  The  ink  be  printed,  in  the  Flemish  language,  the Spe- 
simple  idea  may  have  originated  with  a  single  culum  nostras  Sathtis,  a  work  composed  of  images 
individual,  but  a  second  person  may  have  nuuie  and  letters.  The  leaves  of  this  book  being  print- 
such  an  important  improvement  as  almost  to  ed  on  one  side  only,  the  pages,  which  were  left 
eclipse  the  value  of  what  his  predecessor  had  ac-  blank,  were  afterwards  pasted  together.  After 
complished.  A  third  person  may  be  supposed  this.  Coster  abandoned  the  use  of  wooden  letters, 
to  have  rendered  a  still  greater  addition  to  the  and  adopted  metal  ones ;  forming  them  at  first 
art,  and,  either  in  reality  or  in  idea,  to  attract  to  of  lead,  and  latterly  of  tin,  which  metal  is  rather 
himself  the  merit  of  the  whole  :  and  indeed  these  harder  than  the  former:  some  metal  wine  cups, 
appear  to  be  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  and  the  made  from  the  remams  of  these  letters,  may  yet 
on^  possible  mode  of  reconciling  the  divefsified  be  been  in  the  dw^ling-house  of  his  descendants, 
and  clashing  statements  which  have  been  pro-  The  great  profits  which  the  inventor  derived 
mulgated.  The  taking  impressions  from  pages  from  this  new  art  induced  him  to  increase 
'  cut  on  blocks  of  wood,  and  from  separate  metal  his  establishment,  and  with  this  Wew  he  took 
tynes  cast  for  the  purpose,  are  operations  so  en-  some  workmen  into  his  family.  One  of  these, 
tirely  different,  ana  the  one  is  an  art  so  decidedly  who  was  called  John,  sumamed  Fust,  as  is  .ais- 
inferior  to  the  other,  that  they  ought  never  to  pected,  or  some  other  person  bearing  the  name 
have  been  confounded  under  the  same  name:  in  of  John  (it  is  of  no  great  coiisequence  which), 
the  sequel  we  shall  find  that  the  merit  of  the  after  having  learnt  the  art  of  arranging  and  cast- 
two  is  not  confined  either  to  one  person,  or  the  ing  types,  as  well  as  all  other  matters  relating  to 
honor  to  one  place.  the  art  of  printing,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he 

The  honor  of  this  invention  has  been  appro-  bad  been  initiated  under  the  obligation  of  an 
priated  to  several  places ;  to  Mentz,  to  Strasburg,  oath,  seized  the  opportuni^  of  his  master  being 
to  Harlem,  to  Dordrecht,  to  Venice,  to  Rome,  to  enga^ged  at  mass,  on  the  night  of  Christmas  eve, 
Florence,  to  Basle,  to  Augsburg,  &c.  Tliree  to  carry  pff  all  the  types  and  implements  used 
only  of  these  places,  however,  deserve  any  seri-  in  the  printing  office.  He  went  with  his  plundei 
ovLH  consideration :  viz.  Harlem,  Mentz,  and  to  Amsterdam,  in  the  first  instance,  then  to  Co* 
Strasburg.  At  the  last  mentioned  place  many  logne,  and  finally  settled  at  Mentz,  where  he 
attempu  appear  to  have  been  made  towards  the  established  a  printing  office,  in  whicli  ^ere  print- 
discovery  and  completion  of  the  art  by  John  Gut-  ed,  in  the  year  1442,  with  the  types  stolen  from 
tenberg;  but,  as  there  b  no  evidence  that  he  actu-  Harlem,  the  Doctrinal^  Alexandn  GalU,  and  the 
ally  brought  his  experiments  to  bear  in  the  pub-  Tractatus  Petri  Hispani.' 
lication  of  any  work  at  Strasburg,  nothing  more  The  narrative  of  Junius  has  been  questioned, 
need  be  said  of  this  city,  though  we  shall  have  and  indeed  violently  opposed,  by  writers  of  the 
frequent  occasion  to  introduce  the  name  of  this  first  literary  eminence :  and  it  certainly  appears 
ingenious  artist.  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  no  Dutch  writer. 

The  most  consistent  account  of  the  origin  of  nor  any  work  oi  the  fifteenth  ir  of  the  beginning 
the  ait  of  printing  is  that  which  is  giv^n  by  Ha-  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  made  the  least  men- 
rfrian  Junius,  and  which  favors  the  claims  of  tion  of  these  facts — not  even  Erasmus,  who,  fron* 
J  aurence  Coster,  of  the  city  of  Harlem.  This  having  been  born  at  Rotteroamin  the  year  1467, 
account  is  contained  in  his  Batavia,  published  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  events  ai 
after  his  death  at  Leyden,  more  than  a  century  once  so  singular  and  so  creditable  to  his  native 
after  the  supposed  invention  of  the  art,  and  is  the  country.  There  are  several  other  objections  to 
only  paper  or  testimony  upon  which  the  parti-  the  above  narrative,  which  we  cannot  here  notice: 
sans  of  the  city  of  Harlem  found  their  typogra^  but,  without  relying  implicitly  on  all  the  state- 
phical  pretensions.  Junius  had  the  relation  from  ments  of  tliis  narrative,  it  seems  to  us  pretty 
two  respectable  men,  Nicholaus  Galius,  his  in-  evident  that  Coster  carried  the  art  of  prmting 
timate  friend  and  correspondent  and  the  pupil  of  from  impressions  cut  upon  blocks  to  a  greater 
Galius,  Quirinius  Talesius,  both  of  whom  had  extent,  and  applied  it  to  a  greater  variety  of  pur- 
informed  him,  that  they  had  in  their  youth  heard  poses,  than  any  person  in  Europe  who  bad  pie- 
this  same  stonr  related  more  than  once,  by  a  cer-  ceded  him :  though  the  merit  of  even  this  oart  of 
tain  bookbinder,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  the  art  is  not  wholly  due  to  himself;  it  had  been 
named  Cornelius,  who  professed  to  have  been  practised  in  many  countries  for  centuries,  and  es- 


g  ,  .,  —        -.  may  be  advisable  to  divide  the  history  ^ 

son  of  John,  a  citizen  of  Uarlem,  and  snmamed    the  art  into  lour  parts : — the  first  embracing  the 
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mode  of  stnking  impressions  from  signets,  seals^  himself  of  the  whole  method  and  progress  of  tti« 

and  other  emblems  cut  on  wood,  or  other  sub-  art,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  great,  aud 

stances,  the  origin  of  which  is  totally  lost.    The  particularly  of  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  first  set 

second  stage  is  that  which  introduces  us  to  the  up  a  press  in  that  abbey,  and  ^gan  to  print 

name  and  bbors  of  Laurence  Coster,  who  applied  bObks  soon  after  the  year  1471.    This  was  the 

block  printing  to  the  production  of  bool^,  of  tradition  of  our  writers,  till  a  printed  book  or 

which  his  Speculum  humanae  Salyationis  is  said  chronicle,  which  had  scarcely  been  observed  by  the 

to  be  the.  first  instance.    This  work  consists  of  curious,  was  discotered,  as  it  is  said,  in  the 

pictuies  out  of  the  Bible,  with  some  of  the  vehes  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Palace,  wiUi  a  date 

underneath  each  page,  the  whole  being  printed  of  its  impression  from  Chdbrd,  anno  1468 ;  and 

from  a  block  of  Wood,  like  a  wood-cut.    He  was  considered  immediately  as  a  clear  proof  and 

seems  also  to  have  had  the  merit  of  printing  from  monument  of  the  exercise  of  printing  in  that 

sennie  wooden  letters,  cut  so  as  to  fit  each  university,  several  years  before  Caxton  returned 

other  when  composed  together,  and  perhaps  with  from  the  continent. 

the  small  words  of  most  frequent  use  cut  upon  The  discovery  oTtlus  booK  seemed  at  once  to 
one  block,  to  save  the  time  and  labor  of  the  com-  deprive  Caxton  of  the  glory  he  had  lone  enjoyed 
positor.  This  occurred  between  the  years  1431  — as  the  author  of  printing  in  this  kingdom.  Its 
and  1443.  The  third  stase  of  the  art  was  the  adop-  authenticiw,  however,  has  been  warmly  disputed 
tioa  of  cut  metal  instead  of  wooden  letters,  whidi  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  hi^  History  of  Printing ;  by 
h  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  the  labors  of  John  Dr.  Ducarvel,  in  his  Letters  to  Meerman ;  and 
GeiDsfleshy  jun.,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  especially  by  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  who 
Guttenbefg.  This  person,  with  the  assistance  maintains  that  there  was  no  printing  in  England 
of. his  hsber,  Geinsnesh  the  elder,  invented  cut  till  the  introduction  of  it  by  Caxton.  Indeed,  if 
metal  types,  and  used  them  in  printing  the  ear-  the  fact  were  as  stated  by  the  alleged  Chronicle 
liest  edition  of  the  Bible.  This  edition  appear-  in  the  archbishop's  palace,  it  would  derogate  but 
ed  in  1450,  and  the  completing  of  it  took  up  little  from  the  honor  of  Caxton,  who  was  certain- 
seven  or  ei^t  years.  The  fourth  and  last  stage  ly  the  first  person  in  England  who  practised  the 
of  the  art,  and  which  brought  it  to  almost  as  hi^  art  of  printing  with  fusile  types,  and  consequently 
a  stale  of  perfection  as  it  attained  for  two  cen-  the  first  who  brought  it  to  perfection  :  whereas 
tones  afterwards,  was  the  mode  of  casting  types  Corsellis,  the  other  claimant,  printed  from  sepa- 
im  mattrices,  which  was  invented  by  a  servant  of  late  cut  types  in  wood,  that  being  the  only  me- 
Gottenberg^s,  of  the  name  of  Peter  SchoefTer.  thodhehad  learnt  at  Harlem.  Great  opposition 
For  this  valuable  service  he  was  admitted  into  was  frequently  manifested  by  magistrates  and 
the  &mily  of  his  master.  Fust  or  Faustus,  and  others,  when  this  useful  art  was  first  introduced 
was  lewarded  with  the  hand  ofone  of  his  daughters,  into  a  new  city  or  town.  We  are  told,  in  an 
The  first  work  printed  on  these  improved  types  old  pamphlet  in  the  collection  of  the  earl  of  Or- 
was  the  Durandi  Rationale,  in  1459.  Most  per-  ford,  that,  when  it  was  introduced  into  Norwich^ 
sons  are  acquainted  with  the  legend  of  the  Devil  a  general  petition  was  presented  to  the  magis- 
and  Dr.  Faustus.  The  origin  of  the  tale  is,  that  tracy  against  this  unnecessary  innovation. 
Fanst  carrying  a  parcel  of  his  bibles  to  Paris,  Caxton  had  been  bred  very  reputably  in  tlie 
and  ofiering  t&m  for  sale  as  MSS.,  the  French,  way  of  trade,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  one 
upon  considering  the  number  of  books,  and  their  Robert  Large  a  mercer ;  who,  after  having  been 
eiact  conformity  with  each  other,  even  to  a  point,  sheriff*  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  died  in  the 
concluded  that  there  vras  witchcraft  in  the  case.  Tear  1441.  From  the  time  of  his  master's  death 
and,  it  is  said,  that  by  either  actually  indicting  he  spent  the  following  thirty  years  beyond  sea  in 
hsm  as  a  cdnjuror,  or  threatening  to  do  so,  they  the  business  of  merchandise.  There  is  no  clear 
extoit^  the  secret.  This  perhaps,  however,  is  account  left  of  his  age :  but  he  was  certainly 
bat  a  new  editior  of  a  fiaibulous  tale ;  as  a  Dr.  very  old,  and  probably  above  fourscore  at  the 
Fanstns  w^o  had  correspondence  with  his  Satanic  time  of  his  death.  In  the  year  1471  he  com- 
■BKsty  lived  at  a  much  earlier  period.  plained  of  the  infirmities  of  age  creeping  upon 

In  the  year  1462  the  city  of  Mentz,  where  nim,  and  enfeebling  his  body:   yet  he  lived 

Faust  had  settled,  was  taken  and  plundered ;  and  twenty-three  years  after,  and  pursued  his  busi- 

the  art  of  printing,  in  the  general  ruin,  was  made  uess,  with  extraordinary  diligence,  in  the  abbey 

pablicv  sod  quickly  sproul  itself  over  a  gragit  of  Vrestminster,  till  the  year  1494,  in  which  he 

pot  of  Europe.    Uariem  and  Strasbuig  prac-  died ;  not  in  the  year  following  as  all  who  write 

tised  it  very  early;  and  whence  it  sippears  to  of  him  affirm.    This  appears  from  some  verses 

bave  proceeded  to  Rome,  to  Paris,  to  Constant!-  at  the  end  of  a  book,  called  Hilton's  Scale  of 

■opie,  and  to  most  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  Perfection,  printed  in  the  same  year. 

cootinenL  Before  1465  the  uniform  character  was  the  old 

The  date  and  mode  of  its  introduction  into  Gothic  or  German ;  whence  our  black  was  after- 

£agiand  is  a  subject  involved  almost  in  as  much  wards  formed.    But  in  that  year  an  edition  of 

iDTsterf  as   the  original  invention  of  the  art.  Lactantius  was  printed  in  a  kind  of  Semi-Gothic, 

It  was  ma  opmion  regularly  delivered  down  by  of  great  elegance,  and  approaching  nearly  to  the 

ear  historians,  that  tlw  art  of  printing  was  intro-  present  Romaz  type ;  which  last  was  first  used 

doeed  and  first  practised  in  uigland  by  William  at  Rome  in  1467,  and  soon  after  brought  to 

Caxton,  a  mereer  and  citizen  of  London,  who  great  perfection  in  Italy,  particularly  by  Jenson. 

by  his  travds  abroad,  and  a  residence  of  many  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  Aldus 

yon  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  in  the  invented  the  Italic  character  which  is  now  in  use, 

ef  tiade^  had  an  opportunity  of  informing  called,  from  his  name,  Aldine  or  cursivus.    This 
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sort  of  letter  he  contrived  to  prevent  the  great  printed  bibles  are  more  coriiect  than  the  Utter 

number  of  abbreviations  that  were  then  in  use.  ones ;  so  the  variations  between  the  first  edition. 

The  first  essays  in  Greek  that  can  be  discover-  printed  in  1488,  and   the   edition  of  Vander 
ed  are  a  few  sentences  which  occur  in  the  edition  Hooght,  in  1705,  at  Amsterdam,  in  2  vols.  Svo 
of  Tully*s  Offices,  1465,  at  Mentz;  but  these  amount  upon  the  whole,  to  above  1200 1 
were  miserably  incorrect  and  barbarous.    In  the  When  the  art  of  printing  was  first  discovered, 
the  same  year,  1465,  was  published  an  edition  of  thev  only  made  use  of  one  side  of  a  page ;  they 
lActantius*s  Institutes,  printed  in  monasterio  had  not  yet  found  out  the  expedient  of  impress- 
Sublacensi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  which  ing  the  other.  When  their  editions  were  intended 
the  quotations  from  tlie  Greek  authors  are  print*  to  be  curious,  they  omitted  to  print  the  first  let- 
ed  in  a  very  neat  Greek  tetter.    They  seem  to  ter  of  a  chapter,  for  which  they  left  a  blank  space, 
have  had  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  Greek  that  it  might  be  painted  or  illuminated  at  the  op- 
types  in  the  monastery ;  for,  m  the  first  part  of  tion  of  the  purchaser.    Several  ancient  volumes 
the  work,  whenever  a  long  sentence  occurred^*  a  of  these  early  times  have  been  found,  where  these 
blank  was  left,  that  it  might  be  written  in  with  a  letters  are  wanting,  as  they  neglected  to  have 
pen :  after  the  middle  of  the  work,  however,  all  them  painted, 
the  Greek  that  occurs  is  printed.  In  the  productions  of  early  printing  may  be 

In  1488,  however,  all  former  publications  in  distinguished  the  various  splendid  editions  they 

this  language  were  eclipsed  by  a  fine  edition  of  made  of  primers  or  prayer  books.    They  were 

llomer*s  works  at  Florence,  in  folio,  printed  by  embellished  with  cuts  finished  in  a  most  ele- 

Demetrius,  a  native  of  Crete.     Thus  printing  gant  taste :  many  of  them  were  ludicrous,  and 

(says  Mr.  Mattaire,  p.  185)  seems  to  have  attain-  several  were  obscene.    In  one  of  them  an  angel 

ed  its  acme  of  perfection,  alter  having  exhibited  is  represented  crowning  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 

most  beautiful  specimens  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  God  the  Father  himself  assisting  at  the  oere- 

Ilebrew.    The  earliest  edition  of  the  whole  bible  mony.    In  a  book  of  natural  history  the  Su- 

was,  strictly  speaking,  the  Complutensian  Poly-  preme    Being  is  represented    as    r^ins    on 

gott  of  cardinal  Ximenes ;  but  as  that  edition,  the  seventh  day,  when  he  rested  from  ail  his 

though  finished  in  1517,  was  not  published  till  works. 

1522,  the  Venetian  Septuagint  of  1518  may  pro-  Practice  of  the  art. — ^The  workmen  em- 

perly  be  called  the  nrst  edition  of  the  wnole  ployed  in  the  art  of  printing  are  of  two  kinds : 

Greek   Bible;    Erasmus  having  published  the  compositors*  who  range  and  dispose  the  letters 

New  Testament  only  at  Basil  in  1516.  into  words,  lines,  pages,  &c.,  according  to  the 

A  very  satisfactory  account  of  Hebrew  print-  copy  delivered  to  them  by  an  author;  and  press- 
ing is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Kennicott  in  his  Annual  men,  who  apply  ink  upon  the  same  and  taLe  off 
Accounts  of  the  Collation  of  Hebrew  MSS.,  p.  the  impression.  In  London,  and^  other  lam 
112.  <The  method  which  seems  to  have  been  cities  and  towns,  these  two  branches  are  usually 
originally  observed  in  printing  the  Hebrew  Bible  kept  so  distinct  that  few  workmen  are  able  to 
was  just  what  might  have  been  ^pected:  1.  The  engage  in  both  of  them  ;  and  in  small  printing- 
Pentateuch,  in  1482.  2.  The  Prior  Prophets,  in  offices,  where  of  necessity  they  are  alternately 
1484.  3.  The  Posterior  Prophets,  in  1486.  4.  followed,  very  few  men  are  able  to  attain  either 
The  Hagiographia,  in  1487.  And,  after  the  four  facility  or  beauty  in  their  workmanship.  The  pro- 
great  parts  had  been  thus  printed  separately  cess  ofprinting  is  now  so  common,  but  at  the  same 
(each  with  a  comment),  the  wnole  text  (without  time  so  diversified  and  peculiar,  that  any  minute- 
a  comment)  was  printed  in  one  volume  in  1488;  ness  of  description  would  be  at  once  incompre. 
and  the  text  continued  to  be  printed,  as  in  these  hensible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  and  quite 
first  editions,  so  in  several  others  for  twenty  or  unnecessaiy  to  those  who  have.  In  place  of^any 
thirty  years,  without  marginal  Keri  or  Masora,  detail  of  this  kind,  we  shall  give  some  informs- 
and  with  greater  arguments  to  the  more  ancient  tion  which  may  be  valuable  to  persons  not  im- 
MSS.  till  about  the  year  1520  some  of  the  Jews  mediately  connected  with  the  art;  and  then 
adopted  later  MSS.  and  the  Masora ;  which  ab-  enumerate  some  of  those  improvements  which 
sura  preference  has  obtained  ever  since.'  the  art  of  printing  has  received  within  the  last 

In  1642  a  Hebrew  bible  was  printed  at  Man-  few  years, 
tua  under  the  care  of  the  most  learned  Jews  in  As  it  is  impossible  but  that  in  every  page, 
Italy.  This  bible  had  not  been  heard  of  among  almost  every  letter  of  which  consists  of  a  separ- 
the  Christians  in  this  country,  nor  perhaps  in  ate  piece  of  metal,  a  number  of  mistakes  most 
any  other ;  though  the  nature  of  it  is  very  extra-  have  been  made,  a  sheet  is  first  printed  off,  which 
ordinary.  The  text  indeed  is  nearly  the  same  is  called  a  proof,  and  given  to  a  person  employed 
with  that  in  other  modem  editions;  but  at  the  as  a  corrector;  who  Iwving  react  and  marked  the 
bottom  of  each  page  are  various  readings,  errors,  after  these  are  corrected,  another  proof- 
amounting  in  the  wnole  to  above  2000,  and  many  sheet  is  pulled,  and  b  usually  sent  to  the  author 
of  them  of  great  consequence,  collected  from  for  his  revision  and  correction. 
MSS.,  printed  editions,  copies  of  the  Talmud,  and  When  the  art  of  printing  was  first  established 
the  works  of  the  most  renowned  rabbies.  And  it  was  the  glorv  of  the  learned  to  be  oonccton  of 
in  one  of  the  notes  is  this  remark  :  *  That  in  se-  the  press  to  tne  eminent  printers.  Physicians, 
veral  passages  of  the  Hebrew  bible  the  differences  lawyers,  and  bishops  themselves,  occupied  this 
are  so  many  and  so  great,  that  they  know  not  department.  The  printers  then  added  firequenily 
which  to  fix  upon  as  the  true  readings.'  to  their  names  those  of  the  conectors  of  the  picas; 

W'e  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  observing,  and  editions  were  then  valued  according  to  the 

on  Dr.  Kennicott's  authority,  that  as  the  first  abilities  of  the  corrector.    As,  however  authors 
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•.'Ti  are  now  so  numerous  a  race,  we  shall 
.  ;i>e  roaigin  a  &ii]ilia«-  illustration  of 

.■>-rtLs  used  in  correcting  a  proof-iheet, 
'  :ike  out  superfluous  words  in  a  sentence  a 


"> 


1  * 


drawn  through  them ;  and,  should  it  after- 

be  found  advisable  to  retain  the  word,  dots 

->-  placed  beneath,  and  stei  written  in  the  mar- 

.  yi.    Au   illustration   is  also  afforded   in    the 

.'  lovking  line  of  the  mode  of  marking   those 

uonh  the  distance  between  which  is  to  be 

diminished. 

The  men  Jgwyy^uod  ^^tety 

To  cause  words  to  be  changed  from  one  charac- 
ter to  anomer. 
From  Roman  type  into  Italic  was  (u/o^./ 

Italic  into  Roman  wi%  fV^Hu/ 

Bfloan  into  small  capitals  was  ,j^n<.  Gee/id./ 

Soman  into  large  capitals   was  -^cc/u'/ 

To  introduce  the  proper  stops  in  a  sentence. 

The  punctuation  may  be  cor- 
rected by  employing  either  of       ©  ®  O 
the  annexed  corrections  in  the 

cargui. 

To  transpose  a  word  tr  is  written  in  the  margin. 
1  be  people  j(^oo3)^m)  ^^ 

To  strike  out  superfluous  let- 
ten  or  words  the  pen  is  drawn      ^  . . 
through  them,  ana  the  annexed     Q//<^ 
characters   introduced    in    the       ^ ' 
margin. 

To  cause  a  letter  that  is  turn- 
ed to  be  placed  aright,  a  line  is 
dnwn  through  it  and  this  cha- 
ncier introduced  in  the  margin. 

To  make  two  words  into  one. 
Any  thing  you  please. 

The  annexed  marks   denote 
tU  omission  of  an  apostrophe, 
ai.d  also  the  manner  in  which  a     li/^^j.// 
!?tier  of  a  diflerpnt  fount  should  // 

U  noticed,   when   improperly 
u^ ;  being  the  initials  of  the 
words  KTong  fount. 

Where  a  word  is  omitted. 
^Ve  went  into  the  yesterday.  ci^^Ti^/ 

STEREOTYPE  PRINTING. 

Among  the  improvements  which  have  been 
ntrodaced  into  the  art  of  printing  within  the  last 
c^aiy,  the  first  in  point  of  time,  and  perhaps  in 
{Mint  of  utility,  was  stereotype  or  block  print- 
>fi?-  This  is  in  &ct  something  like  a  revival  of 
t^«  first  essays  of  the  art ;  for  a  complete  plate 
is  made  for  every  page  of  a  work,  and  can  only 
^  appropriated  to  that  single  page.  The  ad- 
^attages  of  this  are,  that  only  a  very  small  im- 
psion  need  be  taken  at  any  one  time,  and,  as 
*«);  as  the  plate  continues,  subsequent  editions 
<^  be  procttted  at  a  very  small  charge. 

The  honor  of  this  invention  has  been  claimed 
*•>  the  Fieodi ;  and  so  fiir  as  the  mere  idea  goes,. 


^/ 


without  the  execntion,  perhaps  the  claim  may  be 
substantiated,  but  no  further.  It  is  said  tmit  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Valleyre,  before  the 
year  1735,  printed  the  calendars  at  tlie  beginning 
of  some  church  books  from  a  set  of  stereotype 
plates ;  but  his  method  of  proceedingwas  soclumsy 
and  unprofitable  as  to  die  with  the  man  who 
had  invented  it.  The  real  individual  to  whom  the 
honor  belongs  of  first  bringing  stereotype  plates 
into  actual  service  was  an  ingenious  Scotchman, 
of  the  name  of  William  Ged,  of  Edinburgh.  Of 
his  proceedings  and  misfortunes,  in  attempting 
to  carry  hi*  invention  into  practical  effect,  an 
account  was  published  about  fifty  years  ago. 
It  appears  from  this  narrative  that  in  the  year 
1725,  in  consequence  of  a  conversation  he  had 
with  a  printer,  his  attention  was  strongly  dravm 
towards  the  practicability  of  forming  plates  firom 
typ^  when  formed  into  pages.  Having  been 
furnished  with  a  page,  he  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  and  at  last,  after  two  years  labor, 
he  succeeded  in  producing  impressions  from  his 
plates  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
those  taken  from  types.  By  what  method  he 
obtained  these  plates  it  is  now  impossible  to  say, 
as  his  apparatus  and  the  knowleage  of  his  raoae 
of  using  them  vms  not  communio^ed  to  any  one 
at  his  death ;  indeed  the  tale  of  his  sufferings 
and  disappointments,  and  the  selfish  and  dis- 
honest hands  into  which  it  was  his  lot  to  fidl, 
fiimish  the  materials  of  an  interesting  and 
almost  tragical  narrative 

That  part  of  his  narrative  which  relates  his  first 
visit  to  London  is  possessed  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  placed  upon  durable  record.  Not  finding 
any  body  in  Scotland  willing  to  patronise  his  ex- 
ertions, he  met  with  a  London  citizen  in  Edin- 
burgh of  the  name  of  Fenner,  who,  while  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  could  talk  largely  of  his 
thousands  of  pounds,  but  who,  in  &ct,  was  not 
worth  as  many  shillings.  With  this  man  Ged 
entered  into  partnership,  and  had  the  deed  le- 
gally signed  before  he  left  Scotland:  coming, 
however,  to  London,  he  discovered  to  his  sorrow 
that  his  pompous^rtner  could  scarcely  give  him 
a  night's  lodging.  Disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tation, he  found  his  way  into  the  company  of 
Mr.  Basket,  the  king's  printer.  He  heard  his 
proposals,  and  as  Mr.  Caslon  the  letter  founder 
was  present  at  the  same  time  in  the  house,  Mr. 
Basket  proposed  that  they  both  should  make 
plates  from  a  page  of  type,  by  that  day  se*nnighty 
and  that  the  overseer  of  the  office  should  be  the 
judge  of  the  quality  of  each  when  produced. 
The  condition  of  this  engagement  was,  that  the 
person  who  failed  should  give  the  other,  and  all 
the  company  present,  a  handsome  dinner  and 
entertainment  at  his  own  sole  cost  and  charge. 
To  the  utter  astonishment  of  Mr.  Basket,  the 
very  afternoon  in  which  Ged  received  the  page,  he 
obtained  three  separate  pUtes  with  impressions 
from  them  equal'  to  those  from  the  orisinal  type. 
But  alas  1  poor  man,  he  made  more  haste  tmm 
good  speed ;  for  the  ciraimstance  of  his  instant 
success  reached  the  ear  of  the  other  competitor, 
and  sooner  than  encounter  a  certain  defeat,  he 
evaded  the  bargain  and  made  no  attempt  See  a 
History  of  the  origin  and  Progress  of  Stereotype 
Printing  by  Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  Newcastle. 
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The  ingenious  individual  to  whom  is  to  be  work  could  not  possibly  be  such  as  would  past 
attributed  the  honor  of  the  present-  mode  of  for  common  prinliiigl  The  trade  knew  what  wo 
casting  stereotype  plates  is  Alexander  TtUochy  were  at,  and  would  take  care  of  any  thing  done 
esq.,  L.L.  D.y  the  editor  of  the  Philosophical  in  the  new-fimgled  way.  The  first  essays,  there- 
Magazine,  who  some  time  prior  to  the  year  1780,  fore,  were  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  word  com- 
without  any  knowledge  of  Ged's  invention,  sug-  mon :  one  or  two  histories,  and  a  cheap  edition 
fiestedthepracticabilityof  founding  whole  pages,  of  The  Economy  of  Human  Life.  We  also 
But,  as  his  account  of  his  invention  is  very  short,  printed  a  Greek  volume,  Xenophon*s  Anabasis, 
yre  will  give  it  in  his  own  words: — 'After  men-  1783,  and  had  plates  foi  several  small  volumes 
uoning  some  of  the  expected  advantages,*  he  of  the  English  poets  almost  finished,  but  the 
says,*  I  communicated  my  ideas  upon  this  subject  latter  were  never  put  lo  presi.* — Philosophical 
vo  Mr.  FouUs,  printer  to  the  University  of  Glas-  Magazine,  vol.  x.  pages  272 — 275. 
gow,  my  native  city,  and  where  I  then  resided,  Stereotype  printmg  is  now  practised  in  almost 
who  furnished  me  with  a  page  of  types  ready  set  every  country  in  Europe,  but  the  mode  of  per- 
*^p,  or  composed,  for  my  first  experiment,  made  in  formine  it  differs  almost  in  each  of  them.  That 
1779,  which  had  sufficient  success  to  induce  me  adopted  in  this  country  generally  is  to  make  a 
tO  try  others,  and  convinced  Mr.  Foulis  of  the  mould  in  plaster  of  Paris  taken  from  a  page  of 
possibility  of  producing  plates,  which  would  types,  to  confine  this  mould  in  a  box  or  pan 
yield  impressions  not  to  be  distinguished  from  made  for  the  purpose,  after  the  air  and  mois- 
those  taken  from  types.  ture  are  properlv  extracted,  which  is  in  about 

*  If  I  had  seen  some  of  the  advantages  which  five  minutes,  and  then  to  dip  it  into  a  pot  of 
such  a  plan  promised,  Mr.  Foulis  saw  and  point-  metal :  the  pan  is  lifted  out  by  a  crane  or 
ed  out  many  more,  of  such  a  nature  as  could  only  pulley,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  This 
present  themselves  to  a  regular  bred  practical  department  of  the  art  of  printing,  tnough  carried 
printer. — We  agreed  to  prosecute  the  business  to  an  amazing  extent  within  the  last  few  years,  is 
together,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  itt(^  perfection,  yet  fiir  from  having  obtained  its  maturity.  The 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution  performed,  I  plan  used  by  lord  Stanhope,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
may  say,  innumerable  experiments,  till  we  at  others,  was  so  expensive  as  to  deprive  the  pub- 
last  overcame  every  difficulty,  and  were  able  to  lisher  of  almost  all  its  advantages ;  it  is  now, 
produce  plates,  the  impressions  from  which  however,  executed  on  such  an  economical  plan, 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  taken  from  and  with  such  certainty  and  expedition,  as  to 
the  types  from  which  they  were  cast.  tempt  its  adoption  for  all  standard  works  in  the 

*  In  the  mean  time  we  learnt  that  our  art,  or  one  language,  and  indeed  for  every  work  wliere  a 
extremely  similar,    had  been    practised   many  second  edition  will  be  required. 

years  before  by  Mr.  Ged,  and  soon  after  the 

world  was  favored  by  Mr.  Nichols  with  an  inte-  PRESSES, 

resting  pamphlet,  entitled  Biographical  Memoirs 

of  William  Ged,  including  a  particular  account  Iron-preaei. — ^The  art  of  printing  has  of  late  re- 
of  his  progress  in  the  art  of  Block-Printing,  ceived  very  important  improvements  bythesubsti- 
Though  we  had  reason  to  fear,  from  what  we  tution  of  iron  for  wooden-presses.  The  advan> 
found  Ged  had  met  with,  that  our  efforts  would  tages  of  the  iron  presses  in  working  are  very 
experience  a  similar  opposition  from  prejudice  considerable,  both  in  saving  labor  and  time.  Tli*: 
and  lenorance,  we  persevered  in  our  object  for  a  first  arises  from  the  beautiful  contrivance  of  the 
considerable  time,  and  at  last  resolved  to  take  levers,  the  power  of  the  press  being  almost  in- 
cut patents  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  calculable  at  the  moment  of  producing  the  im- 
to  secure  to  ourselves,  for  the  usual  term,  the  pression ;  and  this  is  not  attended  with  a  corres* 
benefits  of  our  invention ;  for  the  discovery  was  pondeot  loss  of  time,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other 
still  as  much  our  own  as  if  nothing  similar  had  mechanical  powers,  because  the  power  is  only 
been  practise!  before ;  Ged*8  knowledge  of  the  exerted  at  the  moment  of  pressure,  being  before 
art  having  died  with  his  son.  The  patents  were  that  adapted  to  bring  down  the  platteii  as  quickly 
accordingly  obtained.  As  to  benents,  however,  as  possible.  This  great  power  of  the  press  admits 
I  have  as  yet  reaped  none,  and  Mr.  Foulis,  I  be-  of  a  saving  o^  time,  by  printing  ^e  whole  sheet  of 
lieve,  has  reaped  as  few,  for  owing  to  circumstances  paper  at  one  pull,  th  platten  being  made  suffi- 
of  a  private  nature,  an  1  which  no  way  concern  ciently  large  foi  the  purpose ;  whereas,  in  the 
the  public  to  know,  the  business  was  htid  aside  old  press,  the  pUtten  »  only  half  the  size  of  the 
for  a  time,  and  having  afterwards  quitted  Glas-  sheet. 

gow,  and  removed  to  London,  I  soon  found  my-       For  this  change  of  the  material  of  which  presses 

self  so  much  occupied  with  other  concerns  that  are  mdde,  the  trade  are  principally  indebted 

I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think  upon  it  since,  to  the  late   ingenious  earl  Stanhope.     These 

I  ought,  however,  to  observe  here,  toat  its  being  presses,  which  still  bearhis  name,  have  contributed 

suspended  was  not  on  account  of  any  imperfec-  very  materially  to  the  ease  and  beauty  of  the 

tion  attending  the  art,  or  objections  against  its  workmanship.    There  are  likewise  many  other 

being  a  fit  subject  to  be  prosecuted.    On  the  descriptions  of  iron  presses,  professing  to  be 

contrary,  several  small  volumes  were  printed  improvements  upon  the  one  suggested  by  lord 

from  phites  made  by  myself  and  Mr.  Foulis,  and  Stanhope,  but  only  one  of  them  has  obtained  any 

the  editions  were  sold  to  the  trade  without  any  celebrity,  or  possesses  any  superior  advantages, 

intimation  of  their  being  printed  out  of  the  com-  This  is  the  Columbian  press,  invented  by  Sir* 

won  wayl    We  hpd  hea^d  whispers  that  our  Clymer;  and  from  the  amazing  power  of  the 
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.■piessioo,  the  fltakbUily  of  the  workmanship  press  is  represented  in  fig.  3,  and  a  side  eleva« 

Tjucfa  it  is  nest  to  impossible  to  break,  as  well  tion  in  6g.  4.    A  A^hows  the  cheeks  cr  main 

as  for  other  lesser  advantages,  perhaps  will  never  frame  of  cast  iron ;  they  are  united  together  at 

k  exoeUed.    These  two  presses  being  now  most  the  bottom,  but  separate  at  the  top ;  the  main 

io  repute,  we  shall  confine  any  minute  descrip-  frame  is  supportea  upon  four  legs,  jr  jr.    B,  B, 

!ioas  to  them  alooe^  gi^ng  only  a  brief  notice  of  represent  the  ribs  or  guides,  upon  which  the  car« 

xfcnl  others,  which  have  various  degrees  of  riage  and  table  CC,  with  its  appendages,  is 

aerit  adapted  to  run,  being  moved  backwards  .and  for- 

The  improved  Siankope  prett  is  exhibited  in  wards  by  the  rounce  R,  and  barrel  F,  round 

pUie  I.  (Pbimtivc)  :  fig.  I   is  a  side  eleva>  which  strong  linen  belt^  are  passed,  and  afiixed 

(ioo ;  and  fig.  2  a  front  view.    A  A  shows  a  at  each  end  of  the  carriage,  as  in  oniinary  print* 

strong  cast  iron  fnune  of  the  form  represented  in  ing  prelses.     D  shows  the  platen,   which  is 

fig.  2.    Tliis  frame  is  screwed  down  upon  a  guided  in  its  motion  up  and  down  by  its  square 
piece  of  timber  B^  which  has  another  timber  C  ^stem  or  pillar  d,  being  placed  anglewajrs,  and 

nortioed  into  il  at  right  angles,  forming  a  frame  sliding  ootween  pieces  of  metal  a,  a ;  which  pro- 

ii.iheihapc  of  the  letter  H,  to  serve  as  a  basis  ibr  ject  from  the  main  frame  A  A.    The  pieces  a,  a, 

tie  whole  press.     D  D  represent  two  horizontal  are  furnished  with  adjusting  screws  and  wedges, 

nils,  havtq^  chaonds  farmed  along  their  upper  for  the  purpose  of  tightening  them  np,  and  pre- 

nifiMes,  into  which  the  two  rails  or  ribs  upon  venting  any  looseness  in  the  platen.    The  stem 

tbe  imdecside  of  the  carriage  or  table  E  fi  are  d  has  a  square  plate,  f ,  upon  it  at  the  part  where 

adapted  to  slide.    The  carriage  is  put  in  motion  it  joins  to  the  platen.    Tne  pressure  is  produced 

hf  tbe  action  of  the  handle  F  and  barrel  W,  by  a  combination  of  levers  situated  at  the  upper 

which  has  three  strong  straps  or  belts  passing  part  of  the  framie.    G,  I,  show  the  mmn  lever, 

nNmd  its  eircnmference,  as  seen  in  fig.  2,  the  moving  on  a  strong  centre  bolt  at  H,  between  a 

cab  of  the  said  belts  being  attached  to  the  op-  forked  or  divided  pert  of  the  main  frame ;  the 

posite  ends  of  the  carriage,  in  the  manner  of  end  I  of  this  lever  also  passes  throogh  an  oblong 

ofdinary  |mnting  presses.  The  table  £  E  is  made  opening  formed  between  the  bars  A,  and  projects 

Mifcctly  fiat  upon  its  upper  surfiice,  in  order  to  some  distance  beyond  the  outside  of  the  frame. 

recdre  the  form  of  the  types :  m  represents  the  The  central  part  6  of  the  main  lever  has  a  strong 

tynpan,  which  is  jointed  to  the  end  of  the  table;  pivot  or  trunnion  cast  upon  it,  which  projects 

It  b  composed  af  a  light  fhune  of  wrought  iron,  out  sufficiently  on  each  side  to  enter  into  collars 

9d  fitted  up  in  tbe  usual  manner.  formed  at  the  top  of  the  stem  if,  of  the  platen. 

The  rails  D,  D,  upon  which  the  carriage  runs,  being  retained  m  their  places  by  four  screw 

vt  secured  to  the  mainframe  A  A,  by  screw  bolts  bolts,  two  of  which  are  seen  at  G  in  figure  3. 

<»a ;  the  outer  extremities  of  the  nils  D  are  nt,  n,  o,  show  the  second  lever,  moving  on  a  fixed 

suited  together  by  cross  bars,  and  supported  by  centre  pin  in  the  main  frame  at  m ;  it  ha:*  the 

an  arched  frame  v  and  upri^t  pillar  G,  the  foot  links  n,  I,  jointed  to  it  at  the  point  n;  the  uppei^ 

of  which  ts  bolted  down  to  the  timber  C.    H  H  most  ends  of  these  links  are  also  jointed  on  each 

npreseot  the  platen,  which  is  guided  in  its  per-  side  of  the  main  lever  at  I.    The  point  o  of  the 

podiodar  motion  by  a  slide  I,  moving  between  second  lever  has  the  link  or  connecting-rod  p 

a^lar  ribs  formed  within  the  opening  of  the  jointed  to  it,  whilst  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 

Bun  frame,  as  seen  in  fig.  2.    Tbe  upper  part  d  connecting-rod  is  jointed  to  the  lever  or  handle 

tf  the  fraoie  is  considmbly  enlaiged,  and  is  N,  by  which  the  pressman  puts  the  system  of 

pcrfbiated  in  the  centre  to  reoeiFe  a  brass  mrt  or  levers  into  action..    The  handle  N  turns  upon  a 

female  screw,  throogh  which  the  main  screw  of  fixed  centre  pin  passing  through  projecting  pieces 

^  press  works.     M  shows  an  upright  spindle,  of  the  main  frame,  as  seen  at  i  i ;  and  the  con- 

^  lover  end  of  which  is  formed  with  a  pivot  oecting-rod  p  is  furnished  with  a  double  or  uni- 

sdapced  to  turn  in  a  hole  at  the  top  o?  the  arch  versal  joint,  where  it  unites  with  the  lever  o,  to 

of  the  main  frame ;  the  upper  part  of  the  spindle  admit  of  the  oblique  motion  of  the  handle  N, 

M  works  throttgih  a  collar  c,  formed  io  a  piece  of  when  it  is  pulled  forwards  to  produce  the  prei- 

jvul,  which  projects  from  the  main  irame,  and  sure. 

is  leaned  by  a  screw.    N  represents  the  handle  A  counter-lever,  r  i  /,  is  applied  at  the  top  of  the 

^  the  press  '■  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  lower  press,  movin;;  upon  a  fulcrum  at  t ;  this  lever  has 

"^^  of  the  spindle  M,  and  has  a  nut  on  the  a  balanceweight  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  clamped 

<>pposi1e  side  to  keep  it  in  its  place.    Thus,  upon  it  by  a  screw  at  r,  whilst  the  short  end  / 

*«n  the  handle  is  moved  baekwaras  or  forwards,  ot  the  lever  is  attached  by  a  link  to  the  end  of 

tt  tons  the  spindle  M  round,  and  by  the  opera-  the  main  lever  at  the  end  I.    By  this  means^the 

^  of  die  lever  O,  and  connecting  link  P,  the  weight  of  the  levers  and  platen  is  counterbahinced 

<>H^  is  communicated  to  the  main  screw,  by  sufii9ienlly  to  raise  them  up,  when  the  handle  N 

^intervention  of  the  arm  or  lever  R  fixed  upon  is  left  at  liberty.    The  diflerent  levers  in  this 

^  top.    The  platen  is  raised  np,  and  kept  in  press  are  so  arranged  that  the  first  motion  which 

contact  with  the  end  of  the  screw,  by  the  opera-  is  communicated  to  the  handle  N  brings  the 

tioQ  of  the  balance  weight  S.    The  degree  of  platen  down  qnidcly ;  but,  by  the  time  that  its 

pcsnre  way  be  increased  or  diminished  fay  the  under  surface  arrives  upon  the  tympan,  the  se« 

'pcition  of'^the  screw  p  at  the  end  of  the  con-  cond  lever,  m  n,  is  brought  nearly  in  a  line  with 

i^iiig  link,  being  disposed  so  as  to  admit  of  the  direction  of  the  links  n,  I.  which  causes  them 

^ing  the  effective  length  of  tlie  link.  to  draw  down  the  end  I  of  the  main  lever  with 

CukanHan  prat, — ^A  correct  front  view  of  this  great  power ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  point  0 
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of  the  second  lever  is  in  the  mott  fiivonnble  spootaneoqsly  oocorred  to  each  individual,  is  a 

positton  to  be  operated  upon  powerfully  by  the  qoestioo  thai  can  only  be  satisfactorily  solved 

oonnecting-rod  ptoceeding  from  the  haodle  N.  by  the  fiKmer.     Thus  much  is  certain,  that  Mr. 

When  the  impreasioo  is  produced,  two  balance  Koiiig*s  bbon  were  the  first  which  produced 

weights  act  in  ooocert  to  return  the  handle  Ny  any  fruit;  and,  forely,  more  is  due  to  nim  who, 

and  raise  up  the  platen.  after  years  of  persevering  toil,  succeeds  in  the 

The  testimonies  in  &vor  of  this  press,  by  al-  application  of  hitherto  unapplied  principles,  than 
most  every  master-printer  who  has  used  it,  prove  to  one  of  whom  we  can  only  say  tnat  hewassim- 
it  to  be  themost  complete  press  now  in  use ;  and  |rfy  the  first  to  suggest  ideas,  since  no  evidence 
at  present  appears  scaieely  susceptible  of  much  u  offered  of  their  ever  having  been  acted  upon. 
improvemenL  M.  Kcinig,  by  birth  a  Saxon,  and  by  occupa- 

Several  other  presses  are  now  in  use,  partico-  tion  a  printer,  many  years  ago  conceived  it  pos- 

larly  the  Albion  press ;  but  as  they  are  somewhat  sible  to  print  by  steam,  though  he  then  expected 

similar  in  construction  to  the  Columbian,  though  no  more  than  to  be  able  to  give  accelerated 

not  so  well  approved,  a  particular  specification  speed  to  the  common  press,  to  which  end  his 

need  not  be  given.     The  Ruthven  or  horizontal  first  effivrts  were  benL     As  from  the  nature  of 

Cress,  invented  by  Mir.  John  Ruthven  of  Edin-  such  an  nndertaidng,  considering  the  state  of 

urgh,  difiins  materially  from  all  others,  in  the  scientific  pursuits  in  fab  native  land,  he  could 

fiaSban  being  moveable,  and  the  types  stationary,  calculate  on  little  success  unaided  by  others. 

But,  as  it  requires  that «  workman  should  almost  and  foiling  in  his  application  for  encouragement 

learn  bis  business  over  again  to  work  at  it,  it  is  and  support  at  the  hands  of  the  most  eminent 

now  seldom  used.     A  beautifiil  and  well-made  printers  m  several  «ii  the  continental  capitals,  he 

press  has  lately  been  introduced  into  use  by  Messrs.  turned  his  eyes  towards  England.    Arriving  in 

Newman  and  Gillsoo,  of  Newark.    Its  power  is  London,  about  1804,  be  submitted  his  scheme  to 

produced   by  the  use  of  inclined  planes,  and,  several  printers  of  repute,  who,  not  being  dis- 

these  being  fixed  in  a  box  whidi  is  well  supplied  posed  to  incur  the  risk  of  property  which  a  series 

with  oil,  the  usoa!  inconveniences  experienced  of  experiments  were  sure  to  entail,  and  perhaps, 

in  that  mode  of  obtaining  pressure  are  m  a  great  placing  little  confidence  in  a  successful  issue, 

measure  obviated.     For  all  light  work  this  press  received  his  overtures  very  coolly ;  and  it  is  pro- 

perlaps  equab  any  press  in  use ;  but  it  is  not  bable  his  applications  in  this  country  would  have 

adapted  for  large  and  heavy  forms.  shared  the  fiite  of  similar  attempts  abroad,  had 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  a  he  not  finally  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Bensley, 

self-inking   apparatus    to  the    common  press,  «enior,  who,  attracted  by  M.  K.'s  plans,  speedily 

and  numerous  patents  have  been  obtained  to  this  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  him.     After  a 

purpose;  but  as  nothing  has  to  this  day  been  short  course  of  experiments  on  die  fabrication  of 

produced  at  ^U  likely  to  succeed,  however  landa-  a  press  which  should  have  accelerated  motion. 

Die  and  ingenious  the  attempts,  we  shall  not  sup-  and  at  the  same  time  render  the  work  of  the 

ply  any  description  of  them.  man  who  inks  the  type  unnecessary,  the  above 

0/  machine  ffrintinf. — Previous  to  the  intro-  gentlemen  were  joined  by  Mr.  G.  Woodftdl  and 
duction  of  machines  mto  the  business  of  print-  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  the  former  of  whom,  however,  soon 
ing,  the  press  department  was  one  of  great  labor  retired ;  the  remaining  three,  in  no  wise  discou- 
and  difficulty,  and  the  number  of  copies  of  a  laged  by  the  tediousness  and  expense  which  all 
newspaper,  which  could  be  printed  within  the  vrho  are  conversant  with  the  progress  of  any  in> 
hour,  seldom  exceeded  750,  even  with  extraor-  vention  in  machinery  well  know  to  be  unavoid> 
dinary  exertion.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  able,  persevered  amidst  unforeseen  perplexities, 
newspaper  offices,  where  the  circulation  was  ex-  which  were  doubtless  not  diminisheo  by  the  par- 
tensive,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  get  ty's  deficiency  in  practical  mechanical  knowledge, 
the  paper  published  in  time,  to  compose  two  or  It  Was  at  length  discoverpd  that  the  intended 
more  copies,  so  that  by  going  to  press  at  the  improvement  of  the  commoii  press  could  not  be 
same  time,  the  demands  of  the  public  might  be  brought  to  bear,  and  that  much  labor  and  prodi- 
complied  i^ith;  thus  occasioning  an  enormous  gious  expense  would  be  thrown  away,  unless 
increase  of  expenditure  both  in  the  compositors'  some  radical  alterations  were  invented.  CvLrM- 
and  press  departments.  In  a  newspaper  circu-  narcAL  printing  was  now  thought  of,  and,  after 
lating  7000  or  8000  copies,  this  expense,  annu-  some  two  or  three  years  of  renewed  exertion^  a 
ally  could  not  have  been  less  than  £2000 ;  all  small  machine  was  brought  forth,  the  character- 
of  which  has  been  saved  bv  the  introduction  of  istic  of  which  was>  that  instead  of  the  printing 
machines,  which  are  worked  by  steam  or  hand,  being  produced  by  a  flat  impression  (similar  to 

Tlie  cylindrical  mode  of  printing,  which,  in  con-  the  press),  the  sheet  passed  b^een  a  large  roller 

tradistinction  to  the  old  process,  is  called  machine  and  the  types  still  flat ;  and,  in  lieu  of  the  old* 

printing,  was  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Nicholson,  fashioned  balls,  used  by  hand  to  beat  over  the 

well  known  in  the  scientific  and  literary  world,  types,  and  to  communicate  the  ink  to  tlieir  8ur-> 

who  took  out  a  patent  in  the  year  1790,  though  face,  skins  were  strained  round  smaller  rollers  oa 

it  does  not  appear  that  his  plans  and  experiments  which  it  was  contrived  to  spread  the  ink,  and 

ended  in  any  actually  practical  result.  Whether  under  which  the  form,  i.  e.  the  frame  in  which 
M.  Kunig,  who  at  a  uter  period  more  success-    the  tvpes  are  fixed,  passed  in  its  way  to  the 

fully  attempted  to  print  by  machinery,  was  in-  printing  cylinder.  Considerable  promise  of  suo- 
debted  to  Mr.  Nicholson  for  his  elementary  cess  attended  this  production ;  and,  after  conti* 
principles,  or  whether  almost  the  same  ideas    nued  experiments,  it  was  deemed  practicable  to 
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pxtoid  the  ^neial  principles  to  a  more  powerful 
luachine.  To  print  a  newspaper  was  considered 
htgtiljr  desirable;  and  on  exhibiting  to  Mr. 
Walters,  proprietor  of  the  Times  newspaper,  the 
laachine  adready  erected,  and  showing  what  further 
improTements  were  contempUted,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  with  that  gentleman  for  the 
erection  of  two  large  machines  for  printing  his 
journal.  So  secret  had  been  the  operations  of 
die  patentees  that  the  first  public  intimation  of 
their  invention  was  given  to  the  reader  of  The 
Times  on  Monday,  the  28th  of  November,  1814, 
who  was  told  that  he  then  held  in  bis  hand  one 
of  many  thousand  impressions  thrown  off  by 
tteam.  At  this  time  but  few  persons  knew  of 
any  attempt  going  on  for  the  attainment  of  the 
above  object ;  whilst,  among  those  connected 
widi  printing,  it  had  been  often  talked  of,  but 
tieatcd  as  chimerical. 

The  machines  at  the  Times  Office,  cumbrous 
and  complicated  as  subsequent  improvements 
have  made  them  appear,  were  yet  in  many  respects 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  erected. 

The  next  advance  in  improvement  was  the 
naou&cture  of  a  machine  for  Messrs.  Bensley, 
distinguished  from  those  before  mentioned  by 
the  mode  of  petfecting  (or  printing  on  both 
fides),  so  that  the  sheet  of  white  paper  is  placed 
in  the  feeder  and  delivered  from  the  machine 
printed  OD  both  sides  1  In  addition  to  the  essen- 
tial difacnce  between  this  machine  and  those 
pnvioosly  made,  it  came  forth  with  many  obvi- 
<As  improvenaents,  though  still  unquestionably 
eomplex :— and  for  the  first  attempt  at  effecting 
ngula  (causing  the  pages  to  fall  precisely  on 
the  back  of  one  another),  a  greater  degree  of  suc- 
ceM  than  might  have  been  expected  was  attained, 
nbsequent  experience  showmg  the  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object.  I>eficiencies  were  now  detected 
in  the  iiUang  :  the  strained  skins  were  found  un- 
even in  their  aur&ce;  and  attempts  were  made 
U)  clothe  the  rollers  with  an  elastic  preparation 
of  ^oe,  treacle,  &c.,  which  has  at  length  attained 
perfection. 

By  this  ttnie  the  invention  had  attracted  the 
atteatioQ  of  various  individuals,  who  thought 
the  naott&ctare  of  printing  machines  an  easier 
tMk  than  they  afterwards  found  it  to  be ;  and 
6r  the  greater  number  of  attempts,  we  believe, 
friled  aloioit  as  soon  as  undertaken.  A  machine, 
^ever,  similar  in  its  capacities  to  that  last 
nentjooed,  but  much  more  simple  in  its  con- 
^tnction,  has  been  brought  out,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  eminent  English  engineers.  It  was 
Aotlowbefbre  these  gentlemen  were  requested  to 
>PP^  their  inking  apparatus  to  Messrs.  Bens- 
leyi  machine,  and  at  one  stroke,  as  it  were, 
w^  wheels  were  removed — so  great  was  the  sim- 
plmcatioD :  and  at  the  same  time  the  defects  of 
the  former  system,  of  communicating  the  ink  to 
^  typcif  were  most  effectually  remedied.  Mas- 
Nve  aind  complicated  as  it  was,  yet  as  an  im- 
"|C9te  expense  had  been  incurred  in  its  erection, 
^ewa.  Benslcy  went  on  using  their  machine 
^nitd  the  destruction  of  their  establishment  by 
^  m  1819.  -And,  even  after  the  rebuilding  of 
^  preouacay  the  machinery,  which  had  been 


only  nartially  damaged,  was  reinstated,  and 
worked  for  some  time  :  it  has  now,  however, 
given  place  to  two  large  and  admirable.machines 
built  on  the  improved  plan,  which,  when  in- 
spected by  a  judicious  eye,  can  create  only 
wonder  i^t  the  heretofore  circuitous  manner 
adopted  to  attain  ends  so  apparently  within  easy 
reach.  The  original  machine  contained  upwards 
of  100  wheeb ;  whereas  the  new  machine,  with 
about  ten  wheels,  accomplishes,  in  point  of 
quantiw,  exactly  the  same  object,  with  a 
marked  advantage  in  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  printing.  Another  important  point  respect- 
ing the  new  machine  is,  that  it  occupies  scarcely 
half  the  space  of  the  original  one. 

This  machine,  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made  upon  it,  has  lately 
been  replaced  by  one  made  by  Augustus  Apple- 
garth,  esq.,  several  of  whose  machines  are  at 
present  in  use  in  the  metropolis ;  and  recently 
several  have  been  exported  to  the  continent.  All 
the  machines  of  his  construction  are  worked  by 
steam;  but  there  are  others  which  have  for  some 
years  been  brought  into  use  which  are  turned  by 
a  fly  wheel ;  and  of  course  have  the  advantage 
of  being  far  less  cumbersome,  and  more  appli- 
cable to  the  general  purposes  of  the  trade.  One 
was  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  of  London, 
for  which  a  patent  was  obtained  29th  April, 
1790 ;  a  second  by  Mr.  Bacon  of  Norwich,  and 
made  by  Bryan  Donkin,  esq.,  of  London ;  ano- 
ther was  the  invention  of  the  late  Charles 
Brightly,  esq.,  of  Bungay,  and  executed  by  the 
same  engineer;  none  of  them,  however,  have 
been  brought  into  practical  adoption,  though 
they  each  possessed  a  considerable  share  of 
merit,  and  were  constructed  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pense. 

The  adoption  of  printing  machines  rendered 
necessary  a  new  mc^de  of  distributing  the  ink 
upon  the  type,  and  which  is  now  transferred  to 
the  common  prpss.  The  original  mode  was  to 
moisten  sheep-skins  in  liquor,  to  festen  them 
round  a  ball  of  wool,  and  then,  having  procured 
two  of  them,  the  ink  was  distributed  on  the  sur- 
face of  each  by  working  them  together.  This 
is  now  entirely  superseded  by  the  use  of  roHers. 
These  rollers  are  a  composition  of  glue  and 
treacle,  which,  when  heated  into  a  liquid  state, 
are  cast  in  a  mould,  round  a  cone  of  hard  wood ; 
and,  when  cold,  are  extracted  from  the  mould, 
and  are  soon  fit  for  use.  This  method  of  inking 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  improvements 
in  modem  printing ;  as  it  not  only  affords  con- 
siderable ease  to  the  workmen,  but  is  calculated 
to  perform  the  operation  with  much  greater  regu- 
lanihr  and  certainty. 

The  machines  worked  by  hand  now  most  in 
repute  are  those  manufactured  by  Mr.  D.  Napier. 
They  print  both  sides  the  sheet  at  one  operation; 
and  are  calculated  to  do  the  work  of  about  six 
or  seven  presses,  lliis  ingenious  mechanist  is 
now  contriving  one  for  printing  newspapers, 
which  is  estimated  to  take  off  300  impressions 
per  minute^ — a  speed  almost  incredible.  As  this 
with  some  other  machines  for  printing  by  the 
same  engineer,  are  not  yet  completed,  we  must 
refer  a  minute  description  of  them  to  the  article 
TypOGBiLPHY  which  see. 
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PaiicTiKG,    CopPEVrpLATEy    requires    some  consists  in  dyeing  cloth  with  certain  colors  or 

noticey  though  we  hardly  know  a  modem  art  or  figures  upon  a  ground  of  a  different  hue.    The 

trade  that  Ins  been  so  little  improved  in  the  colors  are  usually  fixed  by  mordants  that  have 

mode  of  conducting  it.    It  is  performed  by  a  various  degrees  of  chemicad  affinity  for  the  body 

machine  called  the  rolling-press,  which  may  be  to  be  employed, 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  hody  and  carriage.  The  art  of  calico  prmting  is  of  considerable 

The  body  consists  of  two  coeeks  of  dinerent  antiquity,  and  we  have  seen  some  Egyptian  cot- 
dimensions,  ordinarily  about  four  feet  and  a  half  ton  dyed  by  figured  blocks  many  hundred  years 
high,  a  foot  thick,  and  two  and  a  half  apart,  old.  A  similar  process  has  long  been  rescrted 
joined  at  top  and  bottom  by  cross  pieces.  The  to  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  though  they  usual  1/ 
chedu  are  placed  perpendicularly  on  a  wooden  employ  a  large  leaf  as  a  substitute  for  the  block, 
stand  or  foot,  horizontally  placed,  and  sustaining  A  popular  view  of  the  process  of  printing 
the  whole  press.  From  the  foot  likewise  rise  calicoes  may,  however,  be  furnished  prior  to  a 
foar  other  perpendicular  pieces,  joined  by  cross  more  scientific  analysis  of  the  various  processes, 
or  horizontal  ones,  which  may  be  considered  as  Some  calicoes  are  only  printed  of  one  color, 
the  carriage  of  the  press,  and  as  serving  to  sus-  others  have  two,  others  three  or  more,  even  to 
tain  a  smooth,  even  plank,  about  four  feet  and  a  the  number  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve.  The  smaller 
half  long,  two  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  an  inch  the  number  of  colors,  the  fewer  in  general  are 
and  a  half  thick;  upon  which  the  engraven  plate  the  processes. 

is  to  be  placed.    Into  the  cheeks  go  two  wooden        One  of  the  most  common  colors  on  cotton 

cylinders  or  rollers,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  prints  is  a  kind  of  nankeen  yellow,  of  various 

borne  up  at  each  end  by  the  cheeks,  whose  ends,  shades,  down  to  a  deep  yellowish  brown,    or 

which  are  lessened  to  about  two  inches  diameter,  drab.    It  is  usually  in  stripes  or  spots.    To 

and  called  trunnions,  turn  in  the  cheeks  between  produce  it,  the  printers  slightly  coat  a  block, 

two  pieces  of  wood,  in  form  of  half  moons,  lined  cut  out  into  the  figure  of  the  print,  with  acetate 

with  polished  iron  to  fiicilitate  the  motion.    The  of  iron,  thickened  with  gum  or  flour;  and  apply 

space  in  the  half  moons  left  vacant  by  the  trun-  it  to  the  cotton,  which,  after  being  dried  and 

nion  is  filled  with  paper,  pasteboard,  &c.,  that  cleansed  in  the  usual  maimer,  is  plunged  into  a 

they  may  be  raised  and  lowered  at  discretion ;  potash  ley.    The  quantity  of  acetate  of  iron  is 

so  as  only  to  leave  the  space  between  them  ne*  always  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  shade, 

cessary  for  the  passage  of  the  plank  charged  with  For  yellow  the  block  is  coated  in  a  similar  way 

the  plate,  paper,  and  blankets.    Lastly,  to  one  of  with  acetate  of  alumina.    The  cloth,  after  receiv- 

the  truimions  of  the  upper  roller  is  fiistened  a  ing  this  mordant,  is  dyed  with  quercitron  bark, 

cross,  consisting  of  two  levers  or  pieces  of  wood  and  then  bleached.    Red  is  communicated  by 

traversing  each  other.    The  arms  of  this  cross  the  same  process;  only  madder  is  substituted 

serve  in  Ueu  of  the  handle  of  the  common  press ;  for  the  bars.    The  fine  light  blues  which  appear 

giving  a  motion  to  the  upper  roller,  and  tnat  to  so  often  on  printed  cottons  are  produced  by  ap- 

the  under  one ;  by  which  means  the  plank  is  pljriog  to  the  cloth  a  block  covered  with  a  com- 

protruded,  or  passed  between  them.  position,  consisting  partly  of  wax,  which  covers 

The  printing  is  performed  nearly  as  follo¥rs : —  ail  those  parts  of  the  cloth  which  are  to  remain 

The  workmen  take  a  small  quantity  of  the  ink  white.    The  cloth  is  then  dyed  in  a  cold  indigo 

on  a  rubber  made  of  linen  ra^,  strongly  bound  vat;  and  after  it  is  dry  the  wax  composition  19 

about  each  other,  and  with  this  smear  the  whole  removed  by  hot  water.    Lilac,  flea  brown,  and 

face  of  the  plate  as  it  lies  on  a  grate  over  a  blackish  brown,  are  given  by  means  of  acetate 

charcoal  fire.    The  plate  being  sufficiently  inked,  of  iron ;  the  quantity  of  which  is  always  pro- 

they  first  wipe  it  over  with  a  foul  rag,  then  with  portioned  to  the  depth  of  the  shade.    For  very 

the  palm  of  their  left  hand,  and  then  with  that  deep  colors,  a  litUe  sumach  is  added.    The 

of  the  right;  and,  to  dry  the  hand  and  forward  cotton  is  afterwards  dyed  in  the  usual  manner 

the  wiping,  they  rub  it  from  time  to  time  in  with  madder,  and  then  bleached.    Dove-color 

whitening.    In  wiping  the  plate  perfectly  clean,  and  drab,  by  acetate  of  iron  and  quercitron  bark, 

yet  without  taking  the  ink  out  of  the  engraving.  When  diflerent  colors  are  to  appear  in  the  same 

the  address  of  the  workman  consists.    The  plate  print,  a  greater  number  of  operations  are  neces- 

thus  prepared  is  laid  on  the  plank  of  the  press ;  sary.    Two  or  more  blocks  are  employed,  upon 

over  the  plate  is  laid  the  paper,  first  well  moist-  each  of  which  that  part  of  the  print  only  is  cut, 

ened,  to  receive  the  impression,  and  over  the  which  b  to  be  of  some  particular  color.    These 

paper  two  or  three  folds  of  flannel.    Things  thus  are  coated  with  diflierent  mordants,  and  applied 

disposed,  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  pulled,  and  to  the  cloth,  which  is  afterwards  dpred  as  usual, 
by  that  means  the  plate  with  its  furniture  passed        Dr.  Ure  fiimishes  the  following  important 

through  between   the  rollers,  which,  pinching  observations  on  calico  printing,  for  which   he 

very  strongly,  yet  equally,  press  the  moistened  states  that  he  is  indebted  to  a  much  esteemed 

Vaper  into  the  strokes  of  the  engravings,  whence  friend,  who  unites  scientific  knowledge  to  prac> 

It  licks  out  the  ink.  tical  skill.    It  occurs  in  the  second  volume  of 

PnrNTiNG  OP  Calico.    The  art  of  printing  Berthollet's  Art  of  Dyeing, 
in  colors  is  intimately  connected  with  many  of       To  bleach  cloth  for  printing,  it  is  first  of  all 

the  chemical  processes  we  have  already  described  to  be  singed,  and  then  steeped  in  warm  water 

under  the  article  Dyeimo  ;  we  shall  therefore  (sometimes  with  an  addition  of  spent  lev)  for  a 

avoid  any  unnecessary  repetition  of  those  de-  day  or  two.    It  is  then  well  washed  and  boiled 

tails  by  occasional   references  to   the  various  in  potash  ley,  five  diflerent  times, 
lections  of  that  treatise.     This  ingenious  art        For  2000  lbs.  (original  weight)  of  cloth,  1000 
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f})]ons  of  water,  and  forty  tn  forW-five  lbs.  of  more  expeditious,  and  more  generally  practised 

p^a^  are  employed  each  tiiut*.    The  boiling  is  now,  they  are  winced  a  short  time  in  a  wanv 

coctioued  eight  or  ten  hours.  but  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Betwixt  etch  operation  the  cloth  must  be  well     >  For  indigo  blue.    A  strong  solution  of  caustic 

nsbed,  and  after  the  third  and  fourth  boil  it  potash  is  made,  in  every  gallon  of  which,  by  the 

Dcst  be  spread  upon  the  grass,  or  steeped  for  a  aid  of  as  much  orpiment,  twelve   or  sixteen 

i^t  in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  ounces  of  good  indigo  is  dissolved.    This  solu- 

Afier  this  it  is  winced  a  few  minutes  in  a  warm  tion,  when  clear,  is  thickened  wkh  gum.    This 

^foie  sulphuric  add,  well  washed,  and  dried.  being  printed  upon  the  cloth,  nothing  more  is 

The  pnncipal  processes,  or  rather  styles  of  necessary  than  to  wash  it  when  dry. 
«orky  as  they  are  called,  are  the  following : —  For  Prustian  Une.     The  same  mordant  is 

1.  Single  colored  plates.  used  as  for  black ;  but,  afler  cleansing,  the  piece 

2.  Ditto  ditto  grounded.  is  winced  in  a  solution  of  pnissiate  of  potash, 

3.  Li^ht  or  dark  chintzes.  in  which  the  prussic  acid  has  been  set  u'ee  by 

4.  Dark  grounds,  with  a  white  discharge.  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

5.  Blae  grounds  with  a  white  resist.  For  gold.     Five  pounds  sulphate  of  iron  and 
&  Blue  grounds,  with  a  red  and  white  resist  one  pound  and  a  naif  acetate  of  lead  are  dis- 

i^gEtber.  solved  in  a  gallon  of  water :  the  solution,  thick- 

7.  Chemical  or  spirit  colors.  ened  with  gum,  is  printed  on  the  cloth ;  and, 

1.  SagU  colon  are  called  plates  from  their  aflei  eight  or  ten  days'  age,  is  winced  in  a  solu- 

bemg  geaenlly  printed  with  the  copper  plate,  tion  of  potash  made  thick  with  lime.     As  soon 

Tbb  process  consists  generally   in  printmg  a  as  the  black  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated, 

■otdant  upon  the  cloth;  which  mordant  attracts  commences  to  redden,  the  piece  is  removed  to  a 

tooiorii^  matter  when  the  cloth  is  dyed.    The  vessel  of  water,  and  then  washed. 
Bonlaot  is  different,  according  to  the  color  that        2.  A  second,  and  sometimes  third  color,  is 

is  wanted.  grounded  or  printed  in  with  a  small  block,  ge- 

For  Uidb.    An  acetate  of  iron  is  used  of  the  nerally  afler  the  first  has  been  dyed. 
^Kcifie  gravity  1-040.  B^trk  yellow.    A  mordant  is  used,  the  same  as 

Forpvpfe.    An  acetate  of  iron,  specific  gra-  for  red.    The  niece,  when  slightly  dunged,  is 

^  1 12,  with  six,  eight,  or  twelve  times  its  dyed  about  an  hour  with  one  pound  of  quercitron 

itjfciDc  of  water,  according  to  the  shade  of  color  bark,  the  infusion  being  gradually  heated  during 

v^md,  and  the  mass  to  be  printed.  that  time  to  130°  or  160*^. 

For  rtd.    A  solution  of  three  pounds  alum  in         Berry  yellow.    A  decoction   of  French,  or 

taiba  of  water,  one  half  of  which  is  decom-  Turkey,  or  Persian  berries,  with  half  a  pound  of 

?^  bj  acetate  of  lime  or  lead.  alum  per  gallon,  is  thickened  with  flour  or  gum  ^ 

For  chocolate.     Mixtures   of  acetate  of  iron,  and  the  piece,  when  dry,  is  passed  through  a 

''^^Q^:  gravity  1*12,  with  red  mordant,  in  the  weak  alkaline  carbonate,  or  lime-water. 
^c^rtjons  of  one  to  two,  four,  six,  according  to         Verdigrit  green.    A  solution  of  sulphate  and 

(^ifaade.  acetate  of  copper  is  put  on  cloth,  which  is  then 

^  of  these   mordants  is  thickened  with  passed  througnastrongsoluttonofpotash,  in  which 

^.orin  9Qme  cases  with  gum,  and  printed  some  protoxide  of  arsenic  has  been  dissolved. 
cpcQ  tbe  bleached  cloth.    After  being  exposed        Drab.    The  same  mordaat  as  is  used  for  pu« 

*  ^  air  for  a  few  days,  in  a  warm  room,  the  pie.    Bark,  the  dye  stuff. 
fioth  are  taken  down  and  passed  through  the        Olive.    The  chocolate  mordant  dyed  in  bark 

^copper  at  a  heat  of  from  iM>°  to  that  of  Both  these  very  much  diluted,  and  thickenea 

^iag  water.     They   are  then    washed,  and  with  gum. 

*^9eeii  in  another  clean  dung  copper,  at  a  lower        Bt^.    A  weak  acetate  of  ir«m  is  applied,  and 

^ne  of  beat  than  before,  and  then  washed  washed  in  water. 

<3k   They  are  now  ready  to  be  dyed.  3.  Chintzet. — ^A  number  of   different  colons 

AH  the  colon  last  mentioned,  viz.  black,  pur-  printed  upon  cloth  together,  viz.  black,  red,  one 

?<!  red,  aod  chocolate,  are  dyed  with  madder  or  two  pale  reds,  purple,  blue,  green,  and  yellow. 

^sumach,  except  purple,  in  which  the  sumach  The  black,  red,  and  olue,  are  the  same  as  in  No, 

■  caitied.    Different  quantities  of  madder  are  1 ;  the  pUrple  as  No.   1   thickened  with  gum ; 

•H  according  to  the  quantity  of  color  on  the  the  two  pale  reds  are  weaker  solutions  of  alum 

'-<^  from  one  pound  per  piece  of  twenty -one  and  acetate  of  alumina,  thickened  with  gum  ; 

'Tst  yards,  to  three  and  even  three  and  a  half  the  yellow  is  berry  yellow,  applied  after  the  other 

P^Bsds;  the  sumach    about  one-eighth   of  the  colors  are  finished ;  the  green  is  formed  by  the 

^*^.    The  goods  are  entered  when  tlie  cop-  yellow  falling  upon  the  blue ;  and  all  the  varie- 

P*'  9  fiool,  and  the  heat  is  brought  up  gradually  ties  of  orange,  olive,  &c.,  by  its  falling  upon  the 

*^^  two  or  three  hours,  and  sometimes  the  pale  reds  and  purple.     The  dyeing  and  subse- 

^^"^itioo  is  kept  np  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  quent  bleaching  are  the  same  as  has  been  de- 

^  pieees  all  the  while  being  turned  over  a  scribed  in  No.  1,  with  madder  only. 
*^fnai  the  one  side  of  the  copper  vessel  to        4.  A  dark  ground  diicharged. — When   the 

^  ^<Ur.    They  are  then  washed,  and  boiled  in  discharge    is    printed    before  the   mordant,    it 

^  and  water  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.    If  they  consists  of  concentrated  lime  juice  alone,  thick- 

^  and)  white,  they  must  be  branned  a  second  ened  with  gum.   The  mordant,  which   is  also 

^1  thud  time,  washing  between  each  opera-  thickened,    is  blotched  ovej  the  whole   piece, 

^    To  complete    the    whitening,  they   are  and  dried  off  it  as  quickly  as  possible.     When 

M  opQD  the  grass  for  a  few  days;  or  what  is.  the  n.ordant  is  applied  first  it  is  not  thickened. 
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and  the  acid  has  an  addition  of  one  pound  bi-  added.    The  mixture  is  to  be  carefully  stirrr<t 

sulphate  of  potash  in  each  gallon.      They  are  for  some  time,  and,  when   die  liquor  begins   to 

dunged    and    dyed    like  other    single    colors,  clarify,  the  potash  is  put  in,  then  the  chalk,   in 

Blacks,  instead  of  madder,  are  generally  dyed  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  avoid  too  great  an 

with  logwood  and  galls.  effervescence.     The  whole  must  now  be  stirred 

5.  Blue  grounds. — To  make  a  blue  paste  for  for  an  hour  and  left  to  settle.    The  clear  liquor 
dark  blues,   three  or  four  pounds  sulphate  of  is  used  as  occasion  requires. 

copper  are  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  with  For  strong  reds  (full  reds)  the  above  mordan* 

a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  acetate  of  lead,  is  thickened  with  starch.    This  is  called  ^f^  rtd 

The  clear  solution  is  thickened  with  pipe-clay  If  reds  of  a  weaker  tone  be  wanted,  the  mor- 

and  gum.    The  pieces  printed  with  this  paste  dant  is  thickened  with  gum. 

are  hooked  upon  a  frame,  and  dipped  in  a  weak  For  the  second  red,  three  pints  of  the  mordant 

blue  vat  five  or  six  times ;  then  taken  out  and  are  thickened  with   two  pounds  and  a  half  of 

kept  in  the  air  till  they  become  blue.     Alternate  gum  dissolved   in  a  pint  of  cold  water.    The 

immersions  and  airings  are  thus  continued  till  whole  is  well  mixed  by  due  agitation. 

the  requisite  shade  has  been   obtained.     The  For  the /Aird  rf(i,  two  litres  (a  pot)  of  mordant 

goods  are  then  washed  and  dipped  in  a  weak  arfe  mixed  with  the  solution  of  five  pounds  of 

sulphuric  acid,  to  dissolve  the  oxide  of  copper,  gum,  dissolved  in  three  pots  of  cold  water 

The  blue  vat,  as  is  well  known,  is  made  by  one  I'he  above  red  mordant  serves  also  for  weld  fiis- 

part  of  indigo,  with  two  parts  sulphate  of  iron,  and  tic  and  quercitron  yellows,  with  all  their  shades. 

about  two  and  a  half  pairts  hydrate  of  lime.  Mordant   fur  blacks.    Twelve   pints  of  iron 

6.  A  mordant  for  red,  to  resist  the  blue  vat,  is  liquor  (pyrolignate  of  iron).     Four  ounces    of 
made  by  dissolving  about  four  ounces  acetate  of  copperas. 

copper  in  a  red  mordant,  made  from  four  pounds  Dissolve  the  copperas  in  the  liquor;  and,  after 

of  alum,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  acetate  of  having  decanted  the  clear,  mix  in  gradually  four 

lead  per  gallon,  and  thickening  the  solution  with  pounds  of  starch.     Heat   in   a   boiler,  stirring 

pipe-clay  and  gum.    When  this  is  printed  upon  continually,  and  take  it  out  when  the  starch  i«» 

the  ciotiiy  and  dipped  in  the  blue  vat,  it  resists  the  well  boiled. 

blue,  and  a  white  is  left,  which,  when  dunged  and  Another  black  mordant.     For  eight  pounds  of 

dyed  in  madder,  becomes  red. '  iron  liquor,  take  about  two  pounds  ana  a  half  of 

A  white  called  neutral  is  made  by  dissolving  superfine  wheat  flour,  which  is  to  be  gradually 

sulphate  of  copper  in  concentrated  lime  juice,  mixed  up  with  a  portion  of  the  liquor ;  then  add 

ana  is  used  'along  with  diis  red.   It  must  possess  the  remainder  of  this,  and  leave  at  rest  for  twelve 

the  three  following  properties : — 1 .  Resisting  the  or  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  longer.    Then  boil 

blue;  2.  Remaimng  white  after  dyeing,  when  forhalf  an  hour,  or  till  the  mixture  has  acquired 

the  red  happens  to  go  over  it ;  3.  To  leave  no  the  consistence  of  a  paste.  The  boiler  is  then   to 

oxide  of  copper  upon  the  cloth.  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  mordant  is  to 

A  berry  yellow  is  grounded  in  after  the  bluf,  be  stirred  till  it  becomes  cold.     It  is  now  to  be 

white,  and  red,  in  tliis  style,  are  finished.  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  used  in  printing. 

7.  Chemical  co/brs.— This  name  has  been  given  These  mordants  give  a  beautiful  black  with 
to  those  colors  which  are  applied  topically ;  logwood,  and  especially  madder. 

most  of  them  are  fugitive.  Under  the  Chemic^  Black,  in  Rees*s  Cyclo- 

Black.    A  decoction  of  logwood  and  galls,  p:edia  (article  Color),  we  bave  the  following 

thickened  with  flour,  and,  when  cold,  nitrate  of  recipes : — 

iron  mixed  with  it.  To  a  decoction  of  Aleppo  galls,  in  five  times 

Red.    A  decoction  of  Brasil  or  peach  wood,  their  weight  of  water,  made  into  a  paste  with 

with  the  protomuriate  or  pcrmuriate  of  tin.  flour,  add  a  solution  of  iron  in  nitrous  acid,  of 

Purple.    A  decoction  of  logwood  with  muri-  specific  gravity  1*25,  in  the  proportion  of  one 

ate  of  tin.  measure  of  nitrate  of  iron  to  eighteen  or  twcniy 

Blue.     Ground  Prussian  blue  is  soaked  in  of  the  decoction,  and  a  black  will  be  formed  fit 

muriatic  acid  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  as  much  for  almost  all  the  purposes  of  calico  printing, 

of  it  mixed  with  ffum  tragacanth  water  as  is  suf-  and  possessing  the  chief  requisites  of  this  color^ 

ficient  to  give  it  uie  desired  shade.  namely,    tolerable  fixity,  and  a  disposition  to 

Yellow.    A  decoction  of  fustic  with  muriate  work  well  with  the  block, 

of  tin.  When  a  nitric  solution  of  iron  is  added  to  a 

Green.    A  mixture  of  the  blue  and  yellow.  decoction  of  the  galls,  the  solution  bdecomposinl^ 

An  these  colors  are  simply  washed  off  in  water,  the  oxide  of  iron  unites  with  gallic  acid  and  tan* 

M.  Vitalis  gives  the  following  prescriptions  in  niog  principle,  while  the  nitrous  acid  is  disen- 

calico-printing  i-^  gaged.     This  appears  from  the  blackness  which 

Mordant  for  reds.   240  litres  of  boiling  water ;  the  solutions  assume    immediately    on    beiiix 

150  pounds  of  pure  alum;  fifty  pounds  of  acetate  mixed.    The  disengaged  acid,  however,  re-acts 

of  lead ;  six  pounds  of  commercial  potash  or  in  a  short  time  on  Uie  new  compound,  the  black- 

soda;   six  pounds  of  chalk;  three  pounds  of  ness  eradually  disappears,  and,  if  the  nitrate  of 

ground  Brasil  wood.  iron  has  been  added   in  proper  quantity,   the 

Into  a  vat  capable  of  holding  400  litres,  and  paste  in  a  few  days  becomes,  from  a  black,  of  a 

partly  filled  with  the  240  litres  of  boiling  water,  dirty  olive  green.     When  the  proportion  of  ni- 

the  alum  in  powder  is  put,  and  then  the  decoction  trate  of  iron  is  greater  than  one-eighteenth,  this 

of  Brasil  wood.    After  stirring  till  the  alum  is  change  takes  place  sooner;  and,  if  it  amounts  to 

dissoWed,   the  acetate  of   lead  in  powder  is  one-tenth,  the  paste,  when  applied  to  the  cloth. 
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viUtea  biigfat  Mange,  like  the  aeeUte  of  iron.  1.  Bath  of  yellow  mordant;  2»  Welding;  g. 

Bj  ex|XHHiie  to  heat  and  air  this  color  generally  Topical  black. 

(knai%  beooming  giay»  and  at  last  a  fwl  black.        Calkoa  cf  two  hiock».—F'usi  eiample.  Fiivt 

h  ttis  stale  it  is  pennanent,  and  adheres  power-  olive  and  second  olive  on  a  white  ground.    1. 

ftfljto  ^  cloth.  Impression  of  the  first  olive  mordant;   2.  Im- 

llese  changes  of  color  depend  on  the  solntion  pression  of  the  second  oli?e  mordant;  3.  Weld- 

tf  (he  tanaaCe  and  ^late  of  iron  in  the  disen-  ing. 

pfd  mtroos  acid,  and  the  dissipation  of  the        Second  example.  Red  and  blue  on  a  white 

»1  (ipom  the  doth,  when  it  is  exposed  to  heat  ground.     1.  Impression  of  the  red  mordant; 

ad  air.  This  soltttionof  the  tannale  andgallate  2.  Maddering;  3.  Impression  by  the  block  of 

of  iron  is  indeed  an  essential  requisite  to  the  tooicalblue.    When  tne  calico  is  to  have  several 

fDodness  of  the  chemical  black.    If  the  disen-  colors,  savs  M.  Vitalis,  for  example,    black, 

laged  acid  is  not  saffident  to  effect  this,  or  if  it  several  reds,  several  violets,  &c.,  as  many  mor- 

bui  a  stale  of  too  great  dilution,  the  color  has  dants  must  be  given  as  there  Are  different  colors, 

bit  1  feeble  adherence  to  the  doth.    It  is  not  which  must  be  inserted  (rentr^)  into  the  first 

jMcaaited  in  a  stale  fovorable  to  its  union  with  plate  (figure),  called  the  plate  of  impression 

«,  aiooe  the  combination  into  which  the  iron  has  (printing  block,  planche  d'tmpression).    The  in* 

erierad  b  insoluble  in  vrater.    It  lies  merely  on  sertion  (rentrage)  of  the  mordants  is  executed  by 

the  suifeoe,  bat  does  not  penetrate  its  fibres,  and  means  of  blocks  (planches),  which  take  the  name 

fits  w^readilj  in  the  various  operations  to  which  of  rentreures.    Inese  blocks  are  engraved  with 

xiisobjectad.    Tbis  chemical  black,  therefore,  the  same  patterns  as  the  printing  blocks,  but  so 

isi  sdatioa  of  the  taonale  and  gallate  of  iron  in  ^  that  they  apply  the  new  mordants  only  to  the 

litric  add.  places  of  the  rattem  reserved  in  the  first  blocks. 

Mmdnis  far  xidUt  (from  Vitalis).    TwU  it  may  be  readily  concdved  how  necessary  it  is 

wfel.— Sixteen  pints  of  iron  liquor;  eight  pints  for  these  blocks  to  have  an  exact  correspondence 

4.  water ;  four  ounces  of  Roman  vitriol  (sul-  with  one  another,  otherwise  the  colors  would  not 

pble  ef  copper)^    Tliis  mixture  is  to  be  thick-  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  their  outlines, 

coed  vith  powdeied  gum,  in  the  proportion  of  a  This  fiiult  is  too  often  met  with  in  common 

fooodtothepint.  prints,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which 

%tKmd  mettle — Blix  three  parts  of  the  pre-  the^  are  worked  off,  and  the  little  care  taken  in 

ceding  with  one  of  water,  and  thicken  as  above,  their  fabrication.    In  order  that  eveiy  color  may 

2M  «Mel.^>Dikte  two  parts  of  the  first  occupy  the  place  assinied  to  it  in  th^  drawn 

mdaat  with  three  of  water.  pattern  (le  aessein  enlumin^),  adjusting  brass 

Cp^  color.— *Tea  pints  of  iron  liquor;  two  points  (picots  de  rapports)  are  made  use  of, 

pinti  of  the  mordant  of  the  first  red ;  four  pints  which  guide  the  printmg  on  of  the  successive 

«f  vater.    Thicken  with  starch.  mordants,  at  precisely  that  pUce  of  the  figure 

iVc,  or   eturmtlite   color. — ^Three  pints  of  where  the  color  to  be  produced  from  each  mor- 

nndaDt  of  the  first  red ;  half  pint  of  iron  liquor,  dant  ought  to  fidl. 

Bnp  hrowtL, — Two  pints  of  red  mordant ;        Third  example.  Yellow  and  black  on  a  white 

Uf  nntof  iron  liquor.  ground.    1.  Impression  of  the  ydlow  mordant, 

Mmo»  color  (cM€itmit-brown),'^Two  pints  weldii^ ;  2.  Impression  of  topical  black. 
«f  nolet  mordant;  one  pint  of  red  rooraant;        Calicoes  of  three  blocks* — Example.  First  olive, 

ofbt  ooBoes  of  green  oopperas,  to  be  dissolved  second  olive,  and  yellow  on  a  white  ground.    1. 

■  the  mixed  mordants.  *  Impression  of  the  first  olive  mordant ;  2.  Impres- 

IMbvv. — Eight  pints  of  violet   mordant ;  sion  of  the  second  olive  mordant ;  3.  Impresdon 

nrdve  pints  of  nd  mordant.  of  the  ydlow  mordant;  4.  Wdding. 

Beta  filsc. — One  pint  of  violet  mordant ;  one       The  third  block  (main)  might  also  be  performed 

piat  of  mordant  lor  the  second  red.  by  the  impression  of  the  topical  yellow. 

ligU  UUc, — One  pint  of  violet  mordant ;        Odicoes  of  four  blocks. — Example.  Bkck,  red, 

tine  pints  of  mordant  of  the  second  red.  violet,  and  yellow  on  white.    1 .  Impression  of 

Mmk  color. — One  pint  of  red  mordant ;  three  the  black  mordant ;   2.  Impression  of  the  red 

pBts  of  Mack  mordant.  mordant ;  3.  Maddering ;  4.  Impression  of  to- 

htcmnaU  (fieth)  color ;  edor  between  cherry  pical  yellow,  or  of  i£d  yellow  mordant,  and 

^  rwe^-Ten  pints  of  red  mordant ;  one  pint  welding, 
of  blaek  moffdant.  Calicoes  of  five  blocks. — Example.  Black,  red, 

Ofiw  coUfr. — Welding  on  the  mordant  of  the  violet,  yellow,  and  blue.    1.  Impression  of  the 

^  iCQood,  or  third  violet.  black  mordant ;  2.  Impression  of  the  «ed  mor- 

^isUaoflor^ — ^Welding  on  puce  mordant.  dant;  3.  Impression  of  the  violet  mordant;  4. 

We  may  now  select  nom  Vitalis.  some  ex-  Maddering,  insertion  of  the  blue,  and  afterwards 

^■{dei  of  dM  mode  of  managing  the  different  of  the  yellow. 

fPtM  of  cdico  printing.    We  sknll  place  them        Calicoes  of  six  blocks. — Example.  First  dive, 

1^  order  in  whidi  they  occur  under  each  second  olive,  bhick,  first  red,  second  red,  am* 

^    We  nmy  commence  with  yellow  on  white  ground.    1.  Impression  of  th'i 

C^icoesaf  one  block. — First  example.    Violet  bkusk  mordant;  2.  Impression  of  the  first  red- 

**  *■  white  ground,     t.  Impression  of  violet  mordant ;  3.  Impression  of  the  second  red  mor- 

yfaat;  2.  Dnnging  and  washing;  3.  Mad-  dant;  4.  Maddering;  5.  Impression  of  the  se- 

2^;  4.  Banning  and  exposure  on  the  grass  cond  olive  mordant;  6.  Impression  of  the  yel- 

cL^  days,  10  dear  the  grounds.  low  mordant;  7.  Welding. 

Sceond  example.    Black  op  a  ydlow  ground.        It  is  now  very  seldomj  however,  tliat  the  num- 
VouXVllI.  H 
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\m  of  three  blocks  (courses)  is  exceeded,  on  The  thickening  is  alwafsmaAewith  {ripadftjr. 

account  oC  the  high  price  to  which  the  labor  To  make  «  iky^ue  on  «  ilark  Um.^U  Dye 

WDoM  necessarily  raise  the  calico.    The  follow-  the  cloth  of  a  sky-blue ;  2.  Apply  tht  usual  r»> 

ing  is  an  example  of  printing  in  fugitive  colors :  serve ;  3.  Pass  the  oIoUi  through  a  sdroog  blue 

violet,  black,  red,  ana  yellow,  on  white  ground,  vat.    Brighten  in  a  bath,  feebly  acidulaM  with 

lliese  four  toptc^  colors  are  successively  applied,  oil  of  vitriol  (or  muriatic  acid),  to  cany  off  ihm 

in  the  order  above  mentioned.  particles  of  lime  suspended  in  the  vat    Wwb 

Calicoes  with  fast  colors,  after  receivtog  the  and  dty. 

impressions,  are  dried,  and  .washed  from  the  SU^-bluty  dM-^Aie,  and  whUe,-—!,  Apply  the 

mordants,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  maddering.  reserve ;  3.  Dye  sky-blue ;  3.  Apply  the  reserve 

Goods  printed  by  reserve  are  so  called,  be-  anew ;  4.  Pass  through  a  blue  vat  of  sufllcient 

cause  the  color  does  not  strike  the  whole  surface,  strength. 

but  only  certain  unprotected  portions  of  it.  The  Deep  bbu^  sky^hiuey  green,  yeUoWfOnd  wkite. — 

reserve  is  composed  of  the  reserve  bath,  and  the  1 .  Print  on  the  reserve ;  2.  Pass  through  a 

thickening.  weak  vat,  giving  two  or  three  dips ;  dry,  brighten 

J  reterve  bath  is  thus  formed :  dissolve  in  a  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  wash,  dry  again ; 

pint  of  water  six  ouiices  of  sulphate  of  copper,  3.  Print  on  once  more  the  common  reserve 

three  ounces  of  verdigris,  two  Ounces  of  alum^  paste ;  4.  Dye  in  a  stronger  vat  than  the  above,, 

and  four  ounces  of  gum  arabic.  till  the  blue  be  sufficiently  deep ;  dry,  brighten 

Another  fvftfrve  6a<Jk  may  be  noticed :  dissolve  as  before,  wash  and  dry;  5.  Print  oa  the  red 

in  two  litres  of  water  four  ounces  of  Roman  mordant,  and  dry ;  6.  Give  the  weld  or  quer- 

vitriol  (aulphate  of  copper),  and  six  ounces  of  citron.    The  mordant  applied  to  the  white  spots, 

verdigris,  to  whidi  add  one  pound  of  gum  arabic ;  and  to  the  pale  blue  (petit  blanc),  affords  yellow 

and,  when  it  is  dissolved,  pass  through  a  fine  and  green.    The  white  portions  that  have  not 

sieve,  or  let  it  settle,  and  decant.  been  touched  with  the  mordant  remain  white,  in 

To  Sicken  the  bath,  knead  a  pound  of  pipe-  like  maimer  as  the  pale  blue  spaces,  not  covered 

clay,  well  ground  and  sifted,  with  three  or  four  by  this  mordant,  furnish  the  pale  blue.  Reserves 

ounces  of  water :  with  this  thidk  dough  carefully  are  also  applied  to  silks.    For  example,  on  the 

mix  the  reserve  bath,  and  triturate  well  before  handkerchiefs  called    foulards,  the  reserve  is 

making  use  of  it.     The  reserve  is  printed  on  styled  waxing.    A  mixture  of  tallow  and  resin  is 

the  goods  like  the  mordants.   Twenty-four  hours  melted,  and  applied  to  the  silk  with  Uie  block  ; 

after  the  impression  the  goods  are  to  be  passed  this  reswve  being  given,  the  silk  is  dipped  in  the 

through  the  ayeing  vat.  lliis  style  is  mach  used  blue  vat    The  reserved  portions,  being  defended 

in  blue  dipping.  from  die  action  of  the  indigo,  remain  white. 

The  theory  of  the  reserve  is  very  simple.  The  while  the  rest  of  the  surfoce  takes  a  fost  blue. 

Oxide  of  copper,  vdiich  forms  the  basis  of  the  Shf-blue,  red,  and  lofttfe.*-!.  Apply  the  usual 

reserve, restores  to  the  indigo  the  oxygen  which  reserve;  2.  Apply  the  rei  mordant,  thickened 

it  had  been  deprived  of  bv  the  sulphate  of  iron,  with  pipe-clay,  and  dry ;  pass  through  a  weak 

The  reoxygemited  indigo  loses  its  sotubility,  and  blue  vat,  to  obtain  sky-blue  (  wash  at  the  river, 

Conse<luently  cannot  fix  on  the  stuff.    Since  the  madder,  wash,  and  spread  out  on  the  grass  to 

reserve,  intended  to  nullify  the  action  of  the  clear  the  white. 

indigo  essentially,  acts  merely  by  the  oxide  of  Printitig  with  dkckarguXpar  rangeant)  on  m 

copper  wluch  it  contains,  it  follows  that  ^e  mordant. — ^This  process  serves  to  form  mourning 

tnoportions  xif  diis  oxide  are  not  indifferent,  and  garments,  composed  of  a  white  ftgure  oa  a  black 

that  die  measure  will  not  perfecdy  accomplish  ground.     The  piece  of  goods  is  first  passed 

its  end,  unless  the  dose  of  oxide  of  copper,  through  the  bhick  motdant  by  means  of  the  pad- 

which  die  sulphate,  &c.,  can  ftimish,  be  adequate  ding  or  blotching  madiine.    When  this  mordant 

to  neutialixe  the  action  of  the  indigo.    A  similar  is  verr  dry  (by  passing,  for  example^  over  steam 

lesuH  would  ensue,  if  the  reserve  be  not  suitably  cylinders),  the  white  discharge  is  applied,  pre- 

thidcened.    Some  object  to  the  introduction  of  pared  widi  nitric,  oxalic,  tartaric,  or  citik  acid* 

alum.  or  bisulphate  of  potadi,  thicken«i  with  roasted 

The  proportions  of  the  cupreous  salts  ought,  starch  (British  gum).    It  is  dried^  washed,  and 

however,  to  be  as  little  as  can  effect  the  pur-  maddered.    On  quitting  the  madder  ha^  the 

pose ;  tf  their  quantity  be  too  gieat,  their  opera-  goods  must  be  wml  washed,  and  exposed  on  the 

don  would  be  extended  to  tiSe  indigo  dimised  grass  till  the  whites  be  very  clear, 

through  the  bath.    Sometimes  the  sulphate  of  The  portiotis  of  the  dom  where  the  mordant 

copper  is  made  to  predominate,  and  sometime!  has  not  oeen  acted  oa  by  the  discharge  will  take 

die  acetate.  e  bkck^of  a  greater  or  less  depth  f^om  the  mad* 

The  following  recipes  forreserves  are  giiren  by  der,  while,  on  those  phwes  where  the  discharge 

M.  Vit«lis : —  has  been  applied,  the  mordant  will  be  removed, 

.  20  pounds  and  the  madder  color  will  not  combine  with  the 

.  12  staff.    Exposure  on  the  grass  will  cany  off  the 

•  f  6  loose  madaer.    In  like  manner,  by  this  proccsa, 

.    5  'white  figures  may  readily  be  obtained  on  a 

.  32  litres  i^ound  of  red,  carmelite,  viobt,  puce,  &c. ;  since 

.  16  pounds  It  will  be  necessary  merely  to  pass  throiq;h  the 

.  ^A  moidant  of  one  of  these  colors,  then  to  apply  the 

.    4  white  discharge,  and  finally  to  madder.    To  have 

.  15  lb.  S  OS.  while  figures  on  an  olive  ground,  weld  or  quer- 

.    8  litres.  citron  must  be  used  instead  of  madder. 


1.  SulpSiate  of  copper 

Acetate  of  copper 

Gum  . 

Alum 

Water 
9.  Sulphate  of  copper 

Acetate 

Ahim  p 

Gum 

Water 


pm^is 


L* 


anpie.  Otm^ 

^  fllife  voniavt.    %  TnaH  m 

aaaddtf.    S.  Wild.    4.  FkiHl«i  _ 

nd^jBdMl 
mt  IB  otivt 

1.  P^  on  die  led  Boadm.    S.  IMils.    X  firiioviiv 

As  tboiie^  the  elm  BordaaL    4.  Priiit  m  TtpirW  «r  acnf  Mk^BoU  a  sa^  ^Is  ^ 

4^«yte  disdaife.    5.W«kL    6.Priirt0Btlie  «tt^  for  Wf  id  hoar,  Mmb  panads  oT  polMl^ 

laodtetopcdbbckyaBdwaih.  and  ax  powdt  of  ^uddiBM»  m  oite  lo  sndit 

TVe  coian  V  iii<c^»m»  ^^<^  ^^'^  »•  ilw  poM  cwaiic.    IWnaddauiMMMlioloi^ 

ist»fatas  those  givai b^  the d je4«&    1^  IMenl  (felpfaent  of  Meok)  sednoed  lo  Im 

■Mad   of    appJ jxDg    the    rdkm  ditfhaigs  pew,  and  oootinne  the  boiling  ftr  e  ^aMr  of 

Wuaed  M  uioel  with  Hami,  oo6;thifd  eioic  an  hmvu  taking  caie  to  ftir  cootienaUy  with  e 

bccn^doTedyendeeoloniigordeeoclioe  rod.  When  the  boiler  is  a  Utile  cooled,  pour  inlft 
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Ufrom  six  to  ei^t[M|aDds  of  indigo  well  ground  Rust  ifeUaw.-^This  is  made  with  acetate  of 
at  the  mill,  and  stir  again  till  the  indigo  be  well  iron,  or  the  black  cask.  It  is  thuULened  with 
dissoUedy  which  is  discoTeied  by  a  drop  of  the  gum  for  the  light  yellows,  and  with  starch  for  the 
liquor,  when  placed  on  a  bit  of  glass,  appearing  deeper  shades.  Kust  yellow,  when  applied  on 
yellow.  The  oath,  while  still  hot,  is  to  be  thick-  blue,  gives  a  deep  green,  which  senres  for  the 
ened  with  a  pound  of  gum  for  every  pot  (two    stems  of  certain  flowers. 

litres)  of  liquor,  or  with  eight  ounces  of  starch.  Toxical  green, — ^This  preparation  is  formed  by 
This  operation  must  be  cardTuUy  preserved  from  a  mixture  of  topical  blue  and  yellow,  in  which 
contact  of  air,  and  only  employed  when  its  color  the  yellow  predominates  considerably.  ITie 
is  yellow,  or  at  least  yellowish-green.  .  If  it  be-  mixture  must  be  made  by  little  and  little  with  the 
come  blue,  the  liquor  is  to  be  treated  anew  with  utmost  care,  so  as  to  hit  the  wished-for  shade, 
some  pounds  of  caustic  potash  and  orpiment.  Topical  aurora. — ^A  sufficient  quantity  of  alum 

This  blue  application,  says  M.  Vitalis,  much  in  soiation  must  be  added  to  the  anotto  Inth ; 
used  fbrmerlvy  is  seldom  employed  at  the  pre-  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  thickened  widi  gum. 
sent  day.  Another  blue,  or  less  permanence,  To^ealbUidL, — ^To  twelve  pidtrof  tl^  black 
but  more  brilliant,  is  now  preferred.  It  is  made  cask,  or  of  pyrolignate  of  iron,  at  4^  Baum^  (for 
with  Prussian  blue,  in  the  following  manner : —  salts),  add  four  .ounc^  of  Roman  vitriol  db- 
Into  an  earthen  pot,  four  ounces  of  finely  ground  soWed  in  water,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  de- 
and  sifted  Prussian  blue  are  to  be  put.  Over  coction  of  galls  to  form  a  good  black.  Thicken 
this  must  be  slowly  poured,  stirrinf^  all  the  while  vnth  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  starch,  which  a 
sufficient  muriatic  acid,  to  bring  it  to  the  con-  to  be  gradually  worked  up  with  a  portion  of  the 
sistence  of  syrup.  The  mixture  is  to  be  stirred  litjuor.  Boil,  withdraw  from  the  ore,  and  keep 
every  hour  for  a  day,  and  afterwards  thickened  stirring,  till  the  liquor  be  cool ;  it  must  then  be 
with  from  four  to  eight  pots  (of  two  litres  each)  passed  through  a  scarce  or  a  linen  cloth, 
of  gum-water,  according  to  the  shade  wanted.  Another  topical  biaek, — (n  twenty-four  pints 

Topieal  red. — A  pound  of  Brasil  wood  is  to  of  water,  boil  two  pounds  of  logwood,  two  pounds 
be  boiled  in  four  litres  of  water  for  two  hours ;  of  sumach,  and  eight  ounces  of  galls,  till  the  li- 
the decoction  is  then  to  be  decanted  and  boiled  quor  be  reduced  to  half  its  volume.  Add  then  a 
down  to  two  litres.  As  much  red  mordant  must  pint  of  the  black  cask  (or  pyrolignate  of  iron) ; 
now  be  added  as  is  necessary  to  form  a  fine  red ;  Doil  away  six  pints ;  take  on  the  'clear  bath,  dis- 
and  it  is  to  be  finally  thickened  with  eight  ounces  solve  in  it  two  ounces  of  Roman  vitriol,  and  one 
of  starch.  The  color  will  be  more  bcsntiful  the  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac ;  after  which  thicken 
older  the  decoction  of  Brasil  wood  is.  with  staroh,  and  pass  through  a  scarce  before 

Instead  of  BiasU  wood,  wood  of  Japan,  Saint    making  use  of  the  composition. 
Martha,  or  Nicaragua  (peach  wood),  may  be  used.        Topical  vhiet  and  lUac. — In  thirty  pints  of 
provided  their  color  has  been  refined  from  the    water  boil  six  pounds  of  logwood,  ground  or  in 
dun  which  they  contain,  by  the  usual  process    chips,  till  ten  pints  be  evaporated ;  decant  the 
with  milk.  clear,  and  dissolve  in  it  one  ounce  of  alum  for 

Topk^  yeUow4 — ^This  is  pr^tared  by  boiling  every  pint  of  liquor.  The  deep  violets  are 
four  pounds  of  Turkey  or  Avignon  berries  in  thickened  with  stareh.  and  the  light  violets  with 
twenty-four  litres  of  vrater,  which  is  boiled  down  gum,  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  cold.  This 
to  one-half.  The  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  color  changes  readily,  for  which  reason  it  should 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  alum  is  dissolved  in  be  prepar^  only  as  wanted ;  and  be  immediately 
it.    For  the  light  yellows,  it  is  thickened  with    put  to  use. 

gum ;  for  the  deep,  with  stareh.  This  topical  In  the  manufacture  of  printed  calicoes,  colors 
yellow  does  not  resist  soap.  The  following  is  are  obtained  from  madder,  which  result  ih>m  the 
equalljr  fast  and  agreeable : —  mixture  of  red  and  black.    For  mordants,  mix- 

in  eight  pints  of  water,  boil  four  pounds  of  tures  in  different  proportions,  of  acetate  of  iron 
ouercitron  nark  in  powder,  down  to  one-half  of  and  acetate  of  alumina,  are  employed. 
me  bulk.  Pass  through  the  scarce,  thicken  with  By  printing  on  a  mordant,  composed  of  eqnsl 
time  pounds  of  gum,  and  mix  in  gradually,  suf-  parts  of  oxidised  acetate  of  iron  (black  bouillon) 
ficiency  of  solution  of  tin  to  render  the  color  of  a  and  acetate  of  alumina,  both  concentrated,  a 
brilliant  vellow.  This  vellow  resists  vegetable  deep  mordor^  is  obtamed  with  madder.  One 
acids  and  soap  very  well.  When  placed  on  a  part  |of  acetate  of  iron,  and  two  of  acetate  cf 
Une  ground,  it  forms  a  fine  green ;  and  it  may  alumina,  afford  a  less  sombre  mordoi^,  inchning 
be  applied  by  thf  plate  or  the  pencil.  towards    puce-colored.      On   augmenting  the 

The  best  solution  of  tin  which  can  be  em-  quantity  of  acetate  of  alumina,  &e  sbufe  ap- 
ployed  for  this  topical  yellow  is  that  made  with  proaches  more  and  more  to  red ;  and,  on  intro- 
a  mixture  of  three  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  four  ducing,  at  ^t,  only  one^twelfth  of  acetate  of 
ounces  of  nitric,  and  four  ounces  of  pure  water,  iron,  an  amaranth  color  is  obtained.  If,  on  the 
Two  ounces  of  grain  tin  are  to  be  dissolved  bit  contrary,  the  proportion  of  acetate  of  iron  be  in- 
bv  bit  in  this  liquor.  When  the  solution  is  com-  creased,  browns  are  produced, 
pieted,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  is  to  be  This  color  is  that  which  requires  most  madder 
added.  The  mixture  must  then  be  well  stirred ;  It  may  be  boiled  longer  than  fbr  the  reds,  but 
left  to  settle,  and  decanted.  Half  an  ounce  of  not  so  long  as  for  the  violets,  because,  as  the 
the  oltv  solutioii  is  to  be  taken  for  every  pint  of  portion  of  Uie  coloring  matter  which  is  combined 
te  yellow  bath.  On  mixing  with  the  yellow  with  the  alumina  does  not  stand  a  prolonged 
bath  a  little  of  the  auratto  bath,  we  have  orange  ebullition  so  well  as  that  which  has  the  oxide  ot 
yellows.  inm  for  a  mordant,  the  shade  is  degraded,  vA 
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that  if  oibtaiiied  only  a  poor  and  unequal  color,  it  be  required  deeper,  the  decoction  must  be 

■Hind  of  a  substantial  and  well  nosed  one.  made  stronger,  ana  used  in  the  proportion  of 

Gmt  care  ahoiild  also  be  taken,  to  put  into  the  three  or  four  to  one  of  the  solution  of  tin.    N»- 

hlfc a  tnlKriftii  quantity  of  madder,  9oas  tosa-  caragua  or  peach  wood,  though  not  so  rich  in 

tmait  an  the  mordant;  otherwise  %  uniform  coloring  matter  as  BrasU,  yields  a  color,  how. 

color  can  never  be  obtained,  for  the  bath  becomes  ever,  which  is,  if  possible,  more  delicate  and 

ahaiistedy  and  some  parts  of  the  cloth  would  be  beautiful. 

flioiated  before  other  oarts  had  been  able  to  as-  A   process  in  calico  printing,    of  peculiar 
tarns  the  proper  shade.    For  conducting  the  elegance,  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  alumina, 
operation  properly,  and  for  completely  saturating  was    invented    by  James   Thomson,   esq.,  of 
4tt  mordant,  the  maddering  should  be  given  at  Primrose  Hill,  near  Clithero.    Its  effect  was  to 
two  times.    The  bath  is  scarcely  suffered  to  boil  produce  a  £ut  green,  by  the  mixture  of  a  yellow 
Ae  fosttime,  and,  firom  ttse  fane  that  the  clotbhas  mordant  with  the  common  solution  of  indigo  in 
taken,  thaoaantity  of  madder  io  be  employed  at  caustic  potash,  through  the  intervention  of  orpi- 
tbe  seoona    maddering   may   be   determined,  ment.   This,  as  is  obvious,  could  not  be  done 
Him  the  doth  is  to  have,  besides  the  mordor6,  with  any  acid  ^solution  of  alumipa.    Mr,  Thorn- 
Canter  coknsy  they  should  not  be  printed  on  till  son  first  formed  a  solution  of  that  earth  in 
after  the  fint  maddering,  because  tne  heat  of  the  potasj^  mixed  this  with  the  solution  of  indigo, 
btfk  in  the  double  nuuldering  would  degrade  and  aMied  the  mixture,  properly  thickened,  to 
Ibem.     The  mordor^  have  a  more  agr^able  the  cloth.    But  as,  in  tne  ordinary  dunging 
me,  when,  previous  to  maddering,  they  have  operation,  the  alkali  would  naturally  wash  away 
hten  dyed  with  nearly  half  dia  qoantity  of  weld  with  it  the  greater  part  -of  the  alumina,  tlie 
m  qoereitrao  which  would  have  been  used  had  goods  before  being  dunged  were  passed  through 
tfaoy  been  dyed  with  these  substances  alonel  a  solution  of  sal  amtnoniac.    It  is  ea^y  to  per- 
Hk  HMndaBts  for  moidor^  and  puce  afford,  with  ceive  the  rationale  of  what  takes  place.    The 
both  these  sabstanoes,  the  shades  of  olive,  bronze,  potash  on  the  doth  combines  with  the  muriatic 
tene  (TEgypte^  kc.    In  this  case,  it  is  suffident  add  of  the  sal  ammonia,  and,  as  the  two  sub- 
far  lestoring  tke  .white,  to  pass  through  bran  on  stances  set  free  (the  alumina  and  ammonia)  have 
their  qiiitfing  the  boiler,  and  to  expose  them  for  no  tendency  to  combine,  the  former  remains 
iboftt  ei|^  oajra  on  the  grass,  lifting  them  once  predpitated  on  the  doth  at  its  points  of  applica- 
■  ti&imterval  in  order  to  wash  and  beetle  them.  tion.    It  obtained  currenflv,  out  very  impro- 
IV  cdor  has  more  lustre  when,  before- drying  f^rly,  the  name  of  Warwick's  green,  because 
fliedotfc^wie  pass  it  through  water  addnlatfd  so  Or.  Warwick  made  and  sold  the  solution  of 
dig^  with  salphuric  acid  as  -to  be  hardly  per*  aluminated  potash  to  the  printers. 
eepiiUe  to  th»  taste.  Acetate  of  alumina  is  now  most  frequently 
The  fotlowiikg  example  of  a  spirit  red  directly  made  for  the  calico  printers,  by  dissolving  alum 
appbed  in  calico  printing  is  valuable :— Pftpote  in  a  solution  of  cruoe  acetate  of  lime  (pyrolig- 
tt  aqoa  regie,  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  sal  nite) ;  a  gallon  of  the  acetate,  of  spedfic  gravity 
vuDoniac  in  one  pound  of  nitrous  acid,  specific  1050,  or  1*060,  being  used  with  tw6  pounds  ^ 
garity  1-25.    To  this  add  two  ounces  of  fine  and  three  quarters  of  dum.    A  sulphate  of  lime  * 
gnio  tin ;  decant  it  carefully  off  the  sediment,  is  formed,  which  precipitates,  while  an  acetate  of 
ad  dilute  it  vrith  one-fourth  its  weight  of  pure  dumina  mixed  with  some  alum  floats  above, 
or  distilled  water.  The  spedfic  gravity  of  this  liquid,  is  usually 
To  one  gdloo  of  water  add  one  pound  of  about  1*080.    The  acetate  of  dumina  jemployed 
cofhined,  groond  as  fine  as  floor:;  bon  *hdf  an  as  a  mordant  for  chintzes  is  still  commonly 
W;  thai  add  two  ounces  of  finely  pdverised  made  by  the  mutud  decomposition  of  dum  and 
goB  dmgon  (tcagacanth),  and  two  ounces  of  acetate  of  lead.     Fifteen   parts  of  dum  are 
aem  of  tartar ;  and  stir  the  whole  till  it  is  equivdent  to  about  twenty-four  of  acetate, 
diamlfed.    When  the  liquor*  is  eool,  add  one  The  maddering  of  printed    goods   requires 
BOMwe  of  the  preceding,  solution  of  tin  to  two  pains  and  precautions,  which  long  practice  done 
of  the  <?fti?hi'H»al  liquor,  and  incorporate  well  by  can  teach.    The  causes  which  make  their  effects 
dmo|.    'Apply  this  wi^  the  peodl  or  block;  to  vary  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  point  them 
"tier  A  to  remem-on  the  cMd  six  or  eight  hours ;  dl  out  here.    The  quantity  of  madder  employed^ 
te  rinse  off  in  spring  water.    This  color  will  the  duration  of  the  maddering,  the  manner  of 
la  I  hri^  and  beautiful  scarlet.  mana^ng  the  fire,  are,  along  with  the  dunging. 
Boil  twelve  pounds  of  Brasil  chips  during  an  the  circumstances  which  have  most  influence; 
^f  in  as  mveh  water  as  will  cover  them,  and  they  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  rule,  be- 
1^  off  the  decoction,  pour  on  fresh.Htrater,  and  canse  they  must  differ  more  or  less  in  dmost 
^  «  before-    Add  the  two  liquors  together,  CTery  jMrqceai^. 

^  cvtpoaie  slowly  down  to  one  gallon.    To  It  »  pldu  that  dl  these  operations  have  for 

^deeoctiony  fil^'¥Pann,  add  four  ounces  of  their  objects,  1st,  to  remove  the  mordant  unoom- 

^  tBBMBiae,  and  as  much  gum  dragon  or  .  bined  with  the  cloth ;  2dly,  to  fix  the  coloring 

M^al  as  will  thicken  it  for  the  work  required,  matter ;  ddly,  to  carry  off,  by  the  action  of  the 

^^^  eool,  add  one  of  the  solutions  of  tin  above  air  and  bran,  the  dun  coloring  matter  which  is 

^BKribcd  to  four,  six,  or  dgfat,  of  the  Brasil  mixed  with  the  madder,  as  well  as  the  color 

lienor,  aoccfding  to  tiie  color  wanted.    Suffer  it  which  covers  the  parts  of  the  cloth  not  improg- 

!•  feoaio  for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  on  the  nated  with  mordant. 

^^;  then  rinse  .off  in  spring  water  as  before.  The  cloths  intended  for  printing  ought  to  be 

Tile  eidor  will  be  ^  pale  smd  delicate  pink.    Tf  very  carefully  bleached..  The  more  pc^cct  the 
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^ite  is,  the  mote  luitve  do  the  colon  take,  and  rwitMnrngtbtptocttifeAtfaicanMle 

die  more  easy  is  the  uDmadderiiig.    The  fine  dye  of  Adriaaop&e  -oo  ooOas  ym.    Tbe 

whites  on  sale  ate  not  even  snfficieat;  and  it:is  deMtiptiott  is  foand ia  the »eaiut  of  Le  FUciit 

fif^t  to  giye  diem  at  least  one  ley^  one  expoaare  d'Apligny ;  hut  this  praocaa  faas  aol  oomptelely 

on  the  grass,  or  one  immersion  in  oxygenated  racceeded. 

mafiatic  acid,  and  to  let  them  also  soak  some  Thme  prooetses  are  employed  tegimf  blue 

fjours  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric,  aoid«  in  the  est  of  calioo-pnalinf .    Tbe  fint  of  ihaaa 

\^frequiendy,  sereial  leys  andsevenl  immer-  proeenes  is  need  for  dyaiofc  doth  wfaoae  f^onmA 

sions  most  be  ghren.    Thus  the  dressing  (paatii)  is  'to  be  blue  or  gicen ;  and,  whenever  4h^  bear 

^  completely  remoYed,  the  remaiaittg  ooioring  eolocs  which  are  to  be  kept  ftom  varying  in  the 

matter  of  tfate  oloth  is  destroyed,  i^ch,  by  ftx."  vat,  these  are  ooveied  wiib  the  whole  vesei««. 

ing  in  a  very 'durable  manner, -that  of  the  mad*  If  the  doih  is  to  letaia  a  while  groond,  and 

der,  might  render  the  unmaddenng  a   diffi-  bear  blue  .figuics,  of  eoe  shade,  or  of  aevetalt 

cult  operation ;  and  thus  also  the  greater  number  the  aeooad  ct  these  piooeases  is  had  tecoatae  to. 

of  the  stains  formed  during  the  maddering,  to  Sometimes  one  or  two  colon  aie  joined  to  tbe 

which  the  name  of  madder  4pots  are>gtveo,  are  blue  thus  made ;  but,  in  thiscaa^  they  aaai  be 

prevented.  applied  after  the  blue  dyaiBg,  becaaae  tbene  is 

These  stems,  dlmoet  indelible,  very  common  on  not  a  color  which  may  not  be  either  deslBpycd» 

certain  kinds  of  cotton  cloth,  and  of  a  color  per-  or  powarfiilly  altered,  in  the  •openAions  wUiit  it 

feetly  similar  to  what  madder  gives  to  those  requiies. 

parts  of  the  cloth  impregnated  with  oil,  aenn  tp  Lastly,  in  other  ctronmstaaeei^a  bkia  is  to  ba 

arise  irom  a  combination  with  grease  or  oil;  ptiton  cloth  coveted  with  a  paMera,  all  of  ateae 

analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  the  prepara-  parts  are  already  cohMed,  and  wlucit  knives 

tions  of  Turkey  red.    It  is  very  probable  that  merely  small  apaoes  to  eblor  bbie.    Far  this 

they  are  produced  by  the  grease  empkMred  in  putpoee,  the  blue  ia  used  whidi  ia  gypiifd  with 

the  paroo,  or  by  the  soap  which  must  be  em-  the  pencil  (small  brash).    Tl^  blue  of  lyftt^ 

ployed  in  bleaching.    The  combination  which  tion  is  thickened  with  igam,  and  pat  umo  ^ 

in  iai  case  may  be  formed  on  the  stuiT,  resists  pendL   It  may  be  printed  on,  by  covaraar  whik 

the  subsequent  operations  well ;  and  it  will  be  canvas  the  frame  which  contains  the  tfaklricianl 

seen,  in  the  process  for  the  Adrianople  red,  that  oolor,  and  removing  the  rcgenemted  iadigo  wift 

the  action  of  alkaline  solutions,  even  pretty  con-  a  scraper  belore  appl^ng  the  plate ;  bat  only 

centreted,  is  insufficient  to  destroy  the  oombina-  imall  objects  of  a  slightly  intanae  bbM^  avbidi 

tion  of  the  oil  with  the  cotton.    A  strong  ley,  ■az^aucceeda,  cm  be  tbaa  applied, 

run  off  very  hot,  does  not  aflford  a  eompiele  Bancroft  aayi,'  thai  he  has  as^titiifted  si^ar 

guarantee  against  these  9po«s,  although  it  may  for  the    sulphuret   of  aneaic   with    aufteaaa; 

be  the  surest  means  of  avoiding  them.    It  would  which  would  be  advantBflcona,oti  aooouat  of  tbe 

be  of  great  consequence  for  calico  printen  to  be  jpnce  and  poiaooons  qasulies  cf  this  anbuaaui 

able  to  exclude  from  weaving  and  bleaching  both  The  expeaflntnt  did  not  soecead  viith  im.     Tbe 

grease  and  soap.  blue  of  application  bas  been  attamujad  to  be 

The  Adrianople  red  has  a  lustre^  which  it  is  prepared  by  means  df  the  oiide  of  tm;  bat  tiie 

diflScult  to  imitate  by  all  the  processes  hitherto  -deg^  of  concentration  of  the  alkaline  aohitioa 

described.    It  has,besides,  the  property  of  resist-  adeiiuate  to  the  aohitioa  of  the  oxkla  and  tbe 

ing  more  completely  the  action  or  the  different  indigo  has  not  been  hitherto  aaaerteinBd,  an  aa  to 

re-agents,  as  alaalies,  soap,  alum,  acids.    Vogler  be  saaceptifale  of  thickening  with  thegnna.  This 

acknowledges  that  by  his  numerous  processes  point  once  determined,  a  pCKil  blue  will  be 

be  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  red  possessing  a  nad,  which  will  possess  the  verygnat  iMUmmMf^ 

durability  equal  to  that  of  Adrianople,  although  of  not  occasioning  a  bulky  dapoaite,  wU^  al- 

he  fonned  one  much  more  permanent  than  the  ways  embarrasses  the  vessels  vwfaere  tins  blue  ia 

liilse  Adrianople  reds,  whidi  are  often  used  for  amide  in  the  oidinary  ptoee8sea,and  wbidvlMw- 

the  siamoises  and  other  red  goods.  ever  wall  vraahed,  causes  a  oonsiderablew^Ke  of 

Aquafortis  (dilute  nitric  add)  is,  according  to  the  indijpo. 

the  same  au^or,  the  surest  and  roost  ezpeditiom  In  pnnting  on  doth,  gioond  indigo  witb  ■pridg 

-means  for  distingubhing  the  true  red  or  Adrian-  of  tin,  and  pasaing  the  clotti  through  a  adotioo 

opie  from  the  spurious.    It  is  sufficient  to  plunge  of  oxide  of  tin  in  potash,  delft^ware  bloea  nwy 

a  thread  of  the  latter  into  it.    It  is  soon  seen  to  be  made  in  a  single  vat.    We  have  been  aU^to 

^row  pale,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  make  in  this  way  only  light  Uacs.    Wem  ^Ku 

it  becomes  white,  whilst  the  true  Adrianople  red  process  brought  to  the  point  of  produdmri 

remains  an  hour  without  being  affected,  and  it  substantial  blues,  it  would  alford  Kreatad 

never  loses  the  color  entirely,  which  only  turns  tarn. 

orange.                    .     , .  .  .      ,  «,  V*  application  of  Ihe  diromale  of  lead 

The  Adrianoplered,  which  foralongtimecaine  Turkey  red  doth,  forms  a  brilliant  style  of  cai 

to  us  through  our  Levant  trade  only,  stimulated  printing,  now  carried  to  high  perfeetioa  at  ^ 

the  industry  of  our  artisans ;  but  the  attempts  establishment  of  Mesan.  Moateith  at  ^\mm  inT 

were  for  a  long  time  fruiU«s,  or  >uceess  was  Nitrate  of  lead  is  dissolved  in  liquid  tete^ 

confined  to  a  small  number  of  dy  ehoeses.    Abb^  acid,  of  a  spedfic  gravity  aboot  1  'WO  •  di^i^lrw 

Ifaseas  published  experiments  which  threw  much  lotion  is  thickened  with  gum.  and  mlimAimMi 

light  on  this  dye ;  and  the  government  promul-  the  block  to  doth  previously  dyed  Turiml  n«i 

gated  in  1765,  from  information  that  it  had  pro-  Whenever  the  paste  is  dried,  the  doth  isdavvl  * 

^uredy  an  instruction  under  the  title  of  Memoir,  passed  through  an  aqueous  adutioo^  nearlv  a^ 
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tflriri, of cUMto orbme, kepi  at  tbt tempe-  iritb  tfut  Uquid,  avd  imam  it  te  «mI^  4ip« 

itfot  ol  abovt  100^  in  a  atone  tRmgh.    The  The  oottOQ  is  dyed  of  m  reiy  a^^reeaUe  yeUom^ 

ailiric  aeidy  diMngaging  the  chlorine^  diacfaaigca  When  the  cokMrs  aie  net  tuiBoiently  deep^  the 

theoolor  of  tfie  Turkey  red  at  the  points  of  ap-  cotton  may  be  lepaiied  through  stronger  seki*' 

piieabon;  while  the  nitrate  of  iead,  er  rather  tions. 

pcAHN  tto  onde  of  lead,  lemaina  attached  to  Chaptal  leoommendsy  lor  making  the  colore 

Ae  ooth.     This  is  immediately  washed,  and  evenly,  to  pass  at  onoe  no  more  than  one-fourth 

ikea  passed  thioogh  a  eolation  of  bichromate  of  kilogramme  of  cotton,  to  employ  weak  soUtionf 

poiub,  by  means  of  the  padding  maehine.  ofaulphate  of  iron,  to  dip  the  cotton  first  in  a 

Aa  orange  color  was  a  few  years  ago  given  te  eolation  of  petesh,  then  in  one  of  sulphate  of 


goods  in  calioo  minting  by  means  of  the  crys*  iron,  repeating  these  alternate  dipe  as  often  aa 
tds  of  bydfoeolpharet  of  soda  and  antimony,  shall  be  requisite  to  arnve  at  the  aesired  shade, 
vhieh  aie  henee  called  orange  crystals.  But  the  and  to  use  the  greatest  care  in  impsegnatiog  and 
OK  of  the  alkaline  solution  of  solphnret  of  anti-  squeezing  the  ootum  equably, 
nony  had  been  krog  known  and  practised  by  the  A  irM-butter  yellow  is  produced,  by  passing 
laaeashiie  printers.  the  cotton  through  slightly  oxidised  acetate  of 
To  produce  violets  on  printed  calicoes,  the  iron,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  icon,  which  may  be 
»etate  of  ireo  diluted  with  water  is  imprmsed,  made  to  ineUne  more  to  red,  the  greater  the  pro- 
ad  they  are  nmddered.  Ibis  color  is  less  easiW  portion  of  the  latter  salt 
degraded  in  the  dyeing  beth  than  the  reds.  It  With  nitmte  of  iron  alone,  dilated  with  water,, 
my  bIk>  be  kept  boilmg  for  a  leaser  time,  so  as  a  pretty  dear  yellow  may  be  had»  which  rises 
0  nise  the  deep  shadles.  Tbe  beth  becomes  quickly.  If  the  tiotton  be  impregnated  with  ni- 
voy  feul ;  the  color  eomes  eat  of  it  jrery  dull,  trate  of  iron  little  diluted,  allowed  lo  dry,  and 
adaanimes  hiatreonlybyexpoeuroenthegnss,  then  washed,  it  relaine  a  very  deep  tint,  similer 
asd  dbolfitioo  with  bran  water ;  it  is  even  rare  to  that  of  rast. 

for  die  while  to  beoome  beautiful  again.    But  The  rust-yellow,  which  is  printed  on  cloth,  is 

thoe  ineenvtnicnees  are  obviated  1^  dunging  made  with  two  parts  of  sulphale  of  iron,  and 

vMb  s  strong  beat,  wbieh  acts  less  upon  this  one  part  of  acetate  of  lead.    By  mixing  witk 

nofdsnt  than  upon  that  employed  for  the  reds,  this,   different  proportions  of  highly  oxidised 

For  lilae,  a  nnoidant  is  printed  on,  composed  oxide  of  iron,  niades  bordering  on  red  may  be 

of  feiy  dihite   acetate  of  iron,  mixed  with  a  procured. 

smH  quantity  of  aoetale  of  alumina.  Cotton  dyed  by  these  processes  takes  very 

Few  of  the  3pellows  produced  frera  vegetable  different  cobra  in  the  dye-baths.    That  which 

wbrtaaces  can  acquire  upon  cotton  pesmaoenoe  received  a  fiunt  yellow  color  by  the  process  of 

eonparaUe  to  timft  of  the  colors  producible  ftom  Chaptal,  becomes  of  a  walnut  hue  in  the  decoo- 

Mdder ;  and  they  never  accniire  this  quality  tion  of  galls.    When  the  color  is  deeper  it  be- 

viAoot  losing  theb  lustre.    Wnenaoolormtfaer  oonies  roouse-gmy;  with  tan,  or  queroitron,  it 

fat  than  brillisBit  is  wanted  tiie  cotton  is  colored  affsids  a  vellow.    When  passed  through  a  de- 

viih  oside  of  isoo,  by  impregnating  it  with  any  eoctlon  of  equal  parts  of  nut-galls,  sumach,  log- 

of  the  varioos  solutions  of  this  OMtel.    The  pro-  wood,  and  weld,  the  cotton  becomes  of  a  dirty 

mm  employed  for  this  d^  are  very  numerous,  gray-white.    When  dried,  and  passed  through  a 

^  their  shadce  ma^  ebviouslv  be  gmatly  omiI-  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  it  assumes 

tipM,  by  varying  the  state  of  oxuUtion  of  the  the  bluish-gray  color,  which  is  called  sil  de  roi. 

Ml,  or  the  nature  of  the  acid  which  holds  it  Bancroft  describes  a  topical  color  (oouleur 

in  lohiiien ;  as  also  by  slight  changes  in  the  d'application),  whicb  is  obtained  from  queaci- 

popoitioos  of  the  materials,  and  in  the  mani-  tron.    A  strong  decoction  of  quercitron  is  made, 

pahtioai.  filtered,  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat;  and, 

la  Older  lo  obtsan  a  deep  color,  Chaptal  treads  when  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-half,  it  is 

dn  cotton  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  mark-  allowed  to  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  living 

ing  from  19"  to  15"^  Baum^.    He  squeezes  it  body.    After  this,  one-fourth  of  acetate  of  alu- 

*etj  sKghdy  but  equably.    As  soon  as  the  whole  mina  is  mixed  wi^  this  liquid.    The  mixture  is 

PsrtioB  (lot)  is  dipped,  it  is  repassed,  hank  bv  thickened  with  as  much  gum  as  is  necessary  to 

tank,  through  the  same  solution,  and  immedi-  prevent  its  running  during  the  impression,  but 

lidy  sfteniwie  through  a  solution  of  potash,  not  so  muoh  as  to  obstruct  its  penetrating  the 

laa^og  the  same  number  of  degrees.     The  stuff.    The  color  obtained  by  tnis  appliration 

color  of  the  ootton  becomes  of  a  dirty  blue-green,  has  neither  as  muoh  intensity^  nor  as  much  per- 

^iA  changes  in  a  few  minutes  to  an  agreeable  manence,  as  that  procured  by  previously  impreg- 

gddeo  ydlow.     At  each  dipping  the  vessel  into  nating  the  stuff  with  the  mordant.    Both  quali- 

^^  the  cottons  are  plunged  must  be  emptied,  ties  may,  however,  be  increased  by  a  mixture  of 

■  «dcr  diBt  the  oolor  may  be  equal  and  uni-  nitrate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  lime. 

^»-  Qu^citron  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  considered 

^«a pale  and  very  soft  yellow,  he  treads  the  as  a  very  useful  substance  in  dyeing;  yet  the 

cMtoa  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  mark-  attempts  which  we  know  to  have  been  made, 

">f  dose  degrees,  and  repasses  it  as  in  the  pre-  widi  the  precautions  prescribed  by  Bancroft, 

Miag:  pmoess.    On  the  other  hand,  he  prepares  especially  m  reference  to  the  teinpentare  of  the 

^  Ii^aor  with  soiution  of  potash,  marking  from  bath,  seem  to  us  to  prove  that  the  color  derived 

^  10  ttree  degrees,  to  which  he  adds  solution  from  it  is  inferior  in  permanenoe  to  that  produ- 

jfahna  till  he  observes  that  the  flocks  are  no  cible  from  weld.    A  purer  and  more  lively  color 

^'■pr  diseolved.    He  impregnates  the  ootton  may  be  obtained  from  ouercitron,  by  adoptiiig 
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the  ptooos  whicli  ChapUl  has  given  for  fustic  madder,  piorided  tbe  mordaat  Wi  hym  aelo* 

(yellow  wood).  rated  with  the  latter,  for  oifaeiwiM  a  mixed  color 

For  dyeing  cottbn  yellow,  prepafBUory  to  would  be  produced, 

printing,  the  first  thing  is  to  scour  it  in  a  bath  The  operations  required  for  restoring  the  wliito 

preparwi  widi  a  lixivium  of  the  ashes  of  green  are  much  longer,  and  demand  much  nieer  id«- 

wood,  then  to  wash  and  dry  it.    It  is  alumed  nagement,  after  welding  Chan  after  mMmagm 

with  the  fourth  of  its  weight  of  alum.    After  See  Dyeivg,  par.  203. 

twenty-four  houn  it  is  taken  out  of  the  aluming  By  the  following  method  we  procure  red  oo- 
and  dried,  without  washing.  A  weld  bath  is  lors,  beautiful  and  permanent,  without  employ- 
thereafter  prepared,  at  the  rate  of  one  part  and  a  ing  ley,  oils,  or  galls :— Lime  slaked  in  the  air 
quarter  of  weld  for  one  of  cotton,  in  this  the  is  to 'be  dissolved  in  cold  acetic  acid.  The  so* 
cotton  is  dyed,  by  turning  it  round  the  sticks,  lution marks  from  5^  to  6^ ;  and  it  is  reduced  to  2** 
and  working  it  with  the  hands,  till  it  has  acquired  by  the  addition  of  water .  £qual  parts  of  this  sola- 
the  widhed-for  shade.  It  b  taken  out  <N  this  tion  and  acetate  of  alumina aremixed.  The  latter  is 
bath  to  be  macerated  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  prepared  by  pouring  five  kilogrammes  of  acetate 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol,  of  lead  into  a  solution  of  twenty  kilogrammes  of 
in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  (^  this  salt  to  one  alum  for  175  kilogrammes  of  water.  The  above 
part  of  cotton.  It  is  next  thrown,  without  wash-  mixture  is  made  tepid,  and  the  cottons,  merely 
mg  it,  into  a  boitinff  solution  of  white  soap,  made  scoured  with  care,  are  passed  through  it  They 
in  the  same  proportions.  After  being  well  stirred,  are  dried,  thoroughly  washed,  dried  and  mad* 
it  is  to  be  boiled  forveariy  -an  hour,  after  which  dered  with  three-fourths  of  a  kilogramme  of 
it  must  be  well  washed  and  dried.  madder  for  one  kilogramme  of  cotton.    They 

If  a  deeper  yellow,  bordering  on  jonquiUe,  be  are  brightened  with  ley  and  soap^  then  paseed 

wanted,  the  cotton  is  not  piMsed  through  the  throng^  a  solution  of  tiD^and  revived  with  soap 

aluming,  but  two  parts  anda  half  of  weld  are  alone,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  kilogiammea 

employed  u>  one  of^  cotton,  with  the  addition  of  of  soap  for  100  kilogxammes  of  cotton, 

a  little  verdigris .  dissolved  in  a  portion  of  the  Very  durable  reds  may  be  had  by  passing  die 

bath.    The  cotton  b  plunged  into  it,  and  worked,  cotton  through  this  mordant,  after  navti^  8ab« 

till  it  has  taken  a  uniform  color.     It  is  lifted  mitted  it  to  oiling  without  galling.    They  are 

out  of  the  bath  that  a  little  soda  ley  may  be  even  very  deep.    But  on  pauing  the  cotton 

poured  in,  when  it  is  again  immersed  and  turned  which  hsA  received  a  single  oil  and  four  leys 

through  the  bath  for  a  fuU  quarter  of  an  hour,  through  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  alumina^  with 

It  is  then  withdrawn,  wrong,  and  dried.  one-fourth,   one-twe^fUi,   or  one-eigfateenih    of 

Lemon  yellow  is  made  by  the  same  process,  lime,  various  very  lively  shades  are  obtained, 

except   that  only  one  part  of  weld  is  used  For  making  a  dead  red  without  lustre,  termed 

(for  one  of  cotton),  while  the  quantity  of  verdi-  in  some  places  burned  red,  or  Indian  red,  on 

gris  can  be  diminbhed  in  proportion,  or  even  account  of  its  resemblance  to  that  of  Indiaa 

entii^y  omitted,  and  aluming  put  in  its  place,  handkerchiefs,  the  cotton  b  scoured,  boiled  for 

Thus  the  shades  of  yellow  may  be  varied  in  half  an  hour  in  lime  water,  passed  through  an  oil 

many  ways.    The  opmtions  on  linen  yam  are  mixed  with  some  intestiniA  liquor,  and  thiou^ 

the  same.  three  lews.  It  b  washed  well  and  turned  through 

For  the  yellow  colors,  on  printed  cotton  goodS|  a  morouit  composed  of  a  tepid  solution  of 

these  are  impregnated,  bv  means  of  engravea  twelve  kilogrammes  and  a  half  of  alum,  to 

plates,  with  the  mordant  described  in  treating  of  which  four  lulogrammcf  of  acetate  of  lead  have 

madder,  formed  by  the  mixture  of  acetate  of  been  added ;  and  a  moment  afterwards,  hdf  m 

lead  and  alum :  the  yellow  color  induced  on  the  kilogramme  of  soda  in  powder,  and  0*244  kUo- 

parts  not  impregnated  with  the  acetate  of  alu-  grammes  of  sal-ammoniac.     It  b  washed  wi  h 

mioa  b  to  be  afterwards  destroyed  by  tfie  action  care,  and  maddered  with  its  own  wosht  of 

of  bran,  and  exposure  on  the  grass.    The  same  .madder.    If  the  color  be  poor,  it  b  pasiea  once 

mordant  ttay  be  successfully  emploved  for  cot*  more  throush  an  oil,  two  leys,  the  same  moidanty 

ton  and  linen  which  b  to  be  dyed  yellow.  and  a  nuuulering.    It  may  be  brightened  with 

In  order  to  obtain  from  weld  the  whole  color  soda  and  soap.    The  lime  alone  produces  the 

that  it  can  yield,  it  must  be  boiled  for  three-  difference  between  thb  color  and  the  preceding, 

quarters  o£  an  hour;  the  bundles  of  weld  an  It  renders   the   colors   more  permanent,   but 

now  taken  out  of  the  bath,  afUr  which  the  cloths  duller. 

are  passed  through  it,  at  a  temperature  a  little  The  durable  rose  (color)  b  produced  by  taking 

below  ebullition.    They  should  not  remain  in  it  cotton  passed  through  the  oils,  and  vrfaich  has 

more  than  twenty  minutes.  receivea  more  numerous  but  weaker  leys.    It  is 

When  the  same  pieceof  cloth  b  to  exhibit  the  galled  with  a  ley  of  sumach  (leseive  de  snmac  ?) 

colors  produced  by  both  madder  and  weld,  it  b  in  which  two  kilogrammes  and  a  half  of  gall* 

necemry  to  begin  with  the  roaddering,  and  not  nuts  have  been  boiled ;  and  alumed  with  seven- 

to  print  on  the  mordant  intended  for  the  weld  teen  kilogrammes  and  a  half  of  alum.    It  b  now 

till  the  operations  of  the  madder  are  flnbhed.  washed,  dyed  with  madder  of  the  best  quality, 

Thb  rule  b  founded  on  the  property  which  the  madder  bath  beinff  whitened  (blanchi)  with 

madder  possesses  of  fixing  itself  in  the  room  of  two  kilogrammes  of  3ie  oxide  of  tin,  that  pie- 

the  yellow  of  weld ;  so  that  if  the  maddering  be  cipit^  from  the  solution  of  thb  metal  in  nitric 

long  continued,  after  dyeing  with  weld,  the  color  acid.^  It  b  brightned  with  weak  ler  and  soap, 

of  the  latter  entirely  disappeais.    Weld,  on  the  dried,  and  pasMd  through  a  liquor  formed  of  a 

contrary,  does  not  affect  the  color  produced  by  solution  of  tm  (in  nitric  acid  at  32^,  diluted  with 
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mifai'niamit  of  water),  Tcdoced  to  4^    It  is  iludefl  r^nired ;  they  tie  (hen  soccestively  dyed 

wwwiAeH  nd  biKhteiied  in  a  solution  of  fif-  red,  yelloWy  or  some  other  color,  recurring  to  the 

nskilogiianuBes  ofso^,  till  the  color  he  rosed  hath  fitom  ivhich  most  effect  is  wished  to  be  ob* 

■potaioa.  tained.    When  the  color  is  fonnd  to  be  of  the 

Ui  psMiBg  fte  eottoD  through  soap  of  wool  desired  shade,  it  is  passed,  for  a  shorter  or  looeer 

aysirith  soda,  takmg  tiie  same  pains  as  ^di  time,  through  the  bath  of  walnut  peels,  of  a 

tkioBpy  liquor  prepared  for  the  red,  and  using  strength  adjusted  to  its  purpose.  This  browning 

fsj  WBsk  leys  in  the  interval,  then  washing  the  is  likewise  had  recourse  to  for  silk ;  but  the  batli 

oitoB,  end  treating  it  by  the  same  pvOcess  as  for  must  be  hardly  tepid,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ioe- 

d^ci^g  wool  scsorlet,  it  assumes  a  scarlet  tint,  qualities  to  which  it  is  so  liable. 

|Bier  than  that  of  wool,  but  pretty  brilliant.  For  the  different  shades  of  marrone  the  cottoii 

Cotton  dyed  red  may,  moreover,  be  made  to  is  galled,  passed  with  the  ordinaiy  manipnIatioD 

pM  thraagh  aU  the  siiades,  down  to  the  palest  through  water,  into  which  a  greater  or  less  quan- 

onoge    For  this  purpose,  pure  nitric  add  is  tity  of  the  black  caskKtonne  au  noir)  has  been 

difaiiBl  with  two^mUis  (tluee-fifths?)  of  water;  poured.    It  is  next  wonted  in  a  bath  in  which 

cbips  of  tm  are  oaidiaed  in  it  till  the  liquor  verdigris  has  been  dissolved ;  and  a  welding  is 

pan  opal,  and  the  solution  is  employed  at  dif-  given  it.  It  is  dved  in  a  bath  of  fustic,  to  which 

lacot  itrengths,  from  2P  to  80^.  a  solution  of  soda  and  alum  is  sometimes  added. 

Poemer  made  a  gveat  many  researches  on  the  When  the  cotton  which  has  received  these  pre- 

■edMids  whidi  asav  be  employed  to  dye  cotton  parations  has  been  well  washed,  a  good  madder- 

di  biasii,  employing  diflbrent  mor*  mg  is  given  it.  It  is  then  passed  through  a  weak 


W9,  as  ahoDy  solution  or  tm,  sal  amoDontac,  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  lastly  through 

ptA,  IcCi,  in  the  bath,  or  in  the  preparakkm  of  soap  water. 

At  naff;  but  he  did  not  obtain  colors  whieh        The  cinnamon  and  mordor^  colots  are  given 

cnld  resist  the  aetion  of  soap,  altbou^  some  of  to  linen  and  cotton  by  commencing  the  dyeioz 

ibn  stood  pretty  well  the  action  of  3ie  air  and  with  verdigris  and  weld  ;  they  are  next  passed 

fiddqg  witn  water.    He  recommends  us  to  dry  through  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is 

a  tbe  shade  the  oottons  which  have  leoeived  called  the  security  bath  (bain  d'assurance),  and 

li«e  eolins.  they  are  wruna  out  and  dried.    When  dry  they 

To  Brown,  who  is  engaged  with  mudi  aeal  in  are  galled  in  the  proportion  of  122  grammes  of 

tW  iiti,  we  aro  iodebtea  for  a  process  which  is  nil-nuts  per  kilogramme ;  they  are  once  more 

ved  fer  a  crimaoa  on  cotton  in  some  mannfoe*  dried,  alumed  as  lor  red,  and  maddered.  When 

laui.  they  are  dyed  and  washed,  they  are  passed 

A  lolatiaQ  of  tin  is  prepared  in  the  following  through  very  hot  soap  water,  in  which  they  are 

pmtions : — ^Nitric  sueid  four  parts ;  muriatic  turned  round  the  sticks  till  they  are  sufficiently 

VMtao parts;  tin  one  part;  water  two  parts,  brightened.    Decoction  of  fustic  is  sometimes 

%  hqaids  are  to  be  mixed,  and  the  tin  dis-  added  to  the  aluming. 

find  m  them,  by  adding  it  in'  small  bits  at  a        ]^  taking  cotton  which  had  received  the  re- 

^  quisite  prepamtions  for  the  Adrianople  red,  and 

As  the  best  oolois  that  can  be  given  to  linen  had  been  galled,  then  passing  it  through  nitrate 

vmI  cation  are  derived  from  madder,  attention  of  iron,  gdling  it  anew,  and  aluming,  Chaptal 

M  be  paid  to  the  methods  desoibed,  in  treat-  obtained  a  pretty  nacaret    He  prepares  the  ni- 

■f  of  sndder,  for  rendering  this  dye  more  dure-  tmte  of  iron  with  the  aouafortis  of  commerce, 

^  and  its  color  nmy  be  deepened  by  different  diluted  with  half  its  weif^t  of  water,  into  which 

Ui  biths.    For  some  haxels  and  snuff  colors,  he  plunges  iiagments  of  iron,  which  he  removes 

ibiDvmag  is  given,  after  the  wdding  and  the  whenever  he  pereeives  the  solution  slackening. 

■xUcr  htth,  vrith  aoot,  to  which  gall  nuts  and  The  liquor  is  now  of  a  yellowbh  red,  strongly 

^  sie  joined.    Soot  is  sometimes  mixed  with  add,  and  marks  from  4(r  to  50°  on' the  aerome7 

(hii  buj^  ml  a  browning  is  moreover  given  with  ter  of  Banm^.    See  Dteisg,  180. 
>oi>tiaBof  sulphate  of  iron.  If  after  galling  the  cotton  that  has  passed 

Wahnit  peoa  ue  oocasionallv  substituted  for  throO|;h  the  oils  it  is  alumed  in  a  bath,  to  which 

^fiaikm  of  iron  in  browning  colors.    They  have  one-etghth  of  this  solution  of  iron,  for  one  of  cot- 

i  peat  sdvantage  for  the  wools  intended  for  too,  is  added,  the  cotton  comes  out  bhick,  and 

(^piaeries)  tapestiy.    The  color  does  not  be-  takes  a  violet  sloe  color  by  the  maddering  and 

coneydknr  by  Xoof  exposure  to  the  air,  as  brightentoff. 

^POBS  to  the  brownings  nom  iron ;  but  it  keeps        James  Thomson,  esq.,  of  Primrose  Hill,  F.RJS.* 

">V  withooi  alteration.    It  has  indeed  a  dull  obtained,  in  the  years  1813  and  1815,  two  pa- 

Kae,  nitable  for  shadows,  and  for  representing  tents  for  certain  improvements  in  calico  printing. 

^  M  in  old  figures,  which  would  produce  His  processes,  which  are  very  elegant,  have  since 

^^  S^oomy  colors,  without  lustre,  on  cloths,  been  extensively  and  advantageously  employed. 

y  goafacsa  of  this  color,  however,  pnd  its  The  following  is  an  outline  of  his  specifications. 

^»|ntts  ought  to  extend  its  use  for  the  sombre  That  for  1813  is  thusstated  :•— 
nba  wiidi  are  sometimes  in  frshion,  at  least  on       First,  Mix  or  combine  with  the  acid  called  ox- 

^■^non  stnlEi.  .  .\.^  ymuriatic  acid  (or  dephlogisticated  acid  of  sea 

pJlJKtt  number  of  shades  are  made  at  the  salt)  and  water,  some  of  the  alkaline  salts  or  earths 

^^Mm  by  means  of  this  browning.     To  pro-  hereinafter-named,  which  shall  weaken  or  suspend 

■le  IB  asBottment  of  them,  a  bouillon  is  first  the  power  of  the  said  acid  in  such  proportion  that 

pvn  to  the  woollen  yarns  with  tartar  and  alum  it  shall  not,  in  such  mixed  or  combined  state,  of 

"  wicat  degrees  of  strength,  according  to  the  itself,  and  without  any  farther  operetiouy  be  able 
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Id  moon  Ab  Tukcy  ted  cvlor  fron  A9  doth,  ihe  cMi,  I  Mtantfe  mora  or  Uu  wM  tomt  il- 

or  materially  to  impair  it,  within  the  modeiate  kaliao  adt,  earth,  or  meidlia  oxide  or  calx,  for 

r»  of  time  taken  up  in  tha  peifomianee  of  which  thejr  have  a  weaker  affinity  or  attiaotioD 

process  hereinafter  deicrihedf  than  they  haTe  for  the  alkali  or  em  with  which 

SecondW,  Print,  stamps  penoil,  or  otberwiie  I  hafit  oomhined  the  ovvmnrialic  add :  for  in- 
apply  to  those  pasts  of  the  said  cloth*  which  are  etanee,  I  unite  the  sulplinilc  acid  with  potassa^ 
intended  to  be  either  wholly,  or  in  a  grealer  or  to  as  to  form  the  acid  saiphate  of  potassa  (or 
less  degree,  deprived  of  their  red  color,  some  other  add  Titriolated  tattar),  or  with  alominons  earth,, 
acid,  or  metallic  oxide,  or  calx,  which  has  a  lo  form  al«nn.  The  muriatic  acid  1  combine 
greater  affinity  or  attraction  for  the  alkaline  salt  with  tin,  or  oopper,  or  zinc,  foiming  mniiaie  of 
or  earth  with  which  the  oxymuriatic  add  is  tin,  mnriaie  ot  copper,  or  muriate  of  sine.  In 
mixed  or  combined,  than  that  acid  itself  pos-  likemanner,thenitnoadd  may  be  combined  with 
sesses :  and  if  any  one  of  the  stronger  or  mme  the  a1«minons  earth,  or  with  the  volatile  alkali, 
powerful  adds  be  employed,  which  is  either  of  or  with  ihe  metals,  or  oxides  of  copper,  or  sine,, 
a  corrosive  nature  and  cannot  be  safely  used, or  or  iroi^  or  mercury;  and  I  take  care,  when  I 
of  a  volatile  nature  and  cannot  be  used  conve-  use  acidalons  compounds  of  such  corrosive 
niently,  such  acid  must  be  combined  with  alka-  adds,  not  to  suffer  tiie  acid  so  far  to  predominate 
lies,  earths,  metals,  or  metallic  oxides  or  calces,  as  to  render  the  compound  injurious.  In  like 
so  as  to  form  neutral  salts,  add  salts,  or  metallic  manner  I  combine  the  volatile  adds,  or  sudi  as 
salts,  which  shall  not  be.  too  eorrodve  or  too  might  evaporate  too  meedily,  with  some  alkaline 
volatile ;  and  such  alkalies,  earths,  metals,  or  salt  or  earth,  or  metdlic  oxide  or  calx,  for  which 
metallic  oxide^  or  calces  only,  must  be  employed,  they  have  a  weaker  affinity  or  altracyon  than 
as  have  a  weaker  affinity  or  attraction  for  the  they  have  for  the  alkdi  or  earth  with  whidi  I 
same  add  than  that  acid  has  for  the  alkaline  have  combined  the  oxymuriatic  add :  for  in- 
salt  or  earth  with  which  ihe  oxymuriatic  add  has  stance,  I  combine  the  acetic  acid  with  the  earth 
been  mixed  or  combined.  of  alum,  so  as  to  form  acetate  of  alumina, — or 

lliirdly,  Afler  the  said  acid,  oxides,  neutral  with  oopper,  forming  acetate  of  eopper,---or  with 
salts,  acid  salts,  or  metallic  salts,  so  directed  to  tine,  forming  acetate  of  sine.  Hie  carbonic  acid 
be  printed,  stamped,  pencilled,  or  otherwise  apf  may  also  be  fixed  and  combined  with  an  alkali,, 
plied  to  the  elod^  as  aforesdd,  are  suffidenUy  as  vrith  soda,  for  example,  forming  carbonate  <^ 
dry,  immerse  the  cloth  in  the  solution  of  the  said  soda,  which  may  be  used,  though  with  less  ad- 
oxymuriatic  acid,  so  mixed  or  combined  with  vantage  than  the  preceding  oorablnattons.  Those 
some  of  the  alk^na  aalu  or  eaiihs  bereinafkr-  acids  which  are  not  corrosive  nor  volatile,  and 
named  as  aforesaid.  When  the  acid  or  oxide,  which  consequently  ara  used  widi  most  ad  van- 
either  in  its  simple  or  eombioed  state,  has  been  tage  in  thdr  simple  or  combined  state,  maj, 
applied  to  pacts  of  the  doth,  it  immediatelv  however,  be  united  like  the  preceding  to  the  al- 
seizes  upon  and  combines  with  the  alkaline  sak  kalies,  eardis,  metals,  or  metallic  oxides  or  calces^ 
or  earth  with  which  the  oxymuriatic  add  has  for  which  they  have  a  weaker  affinity  or  attnction 
been  mixed  or  combined,  and  disengages  that  than  they  have  for  the  alkali  or  earth  with  which 
acid,  which  almost  lostantaneously  deprives  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  has  been  united.  Thus  the 
their  color  those  parts  of  the  doth  to  which  the  tartaric  acid  may  be  combined  with  potassa,  to 
said  acids  or  oxides,  in  thdr  simple  or  combined  form  cream  of  tartar, — and  the  oxalic  add  with 
state,  have  been  so  printed,  stamped,  pencilled;  potassa,  to  form  salt  of  sorrel, — and  these  two  salts 
or  otherwise  applied  as  aforesaid.  mi^  be  empl<^fed  in  the  process,  though  it  is 

Lastly,  Wash  or  otherwise  remove  all  the  said  not  necessary  so  to  combine  the  two  adds ;  but, 

acids,  oxides,  or  salts,  by  the  usual  processes,  on  the  contrary,  the  adds  may  be  used  alone. 
For  the  more  fully  eaplaining  and  iUnstrating       The  combiaatioos  which  I  prefer,  as  uniting 

the  invention  herein  before  deaoribed,  I  add  the  the  greatest  number  of  advantages  upon  the 

following  remarks : — ^The  alkaliae  sails  or  earths  whole,  are,  the  supersolphate  of  potassa  (or  acid 

which  I  mis  or  combine  with  the  oxynmriatic  vitriolated  tartar),  the  sulphate  of  oopper  or  blue 

acid,  in  order  to  suspend  or  prevent  its  action  on  vitriol,  the  muriate  of  tin  or  sal  jovis,  the  nitrate 

those  parts  of  the  red  doth  which  are  intended  of  copper,  and  the  muriate  of  copper.    But  I 

to  retain  thdr  color,  are  the  alkdine  salts  of  po-  prefer  to  any  nngle  combination  a  mixture  of 

tassa  and  soda,  or  (he  cdcareous,  magnedan,  the  supersnlphate  of  potassa,  with  the  tartaric  or 

barytic,  or  strontitic  earths,  of  which  I  pmfer  the  dtric  acids, 
calcareous  earth.  Lastly,  I  employ,  uncombined,  such  metallic 

The  acids  which  I  apply  to  the  parts  intended  oxides  or  caloee  as  approach  in  tfidr  properties 

to  be  made  whita^or  to  those  places  on  the  doth  to  the  nature  of  acids,  and  are  capable  of  com- 

intended  to  be  deprived  of  thdr  red  odor,  in  a  bining  either  vrith  the  alkaline  nits  of  potassa 

grealer  or  less  degree,  ate  any  of  the  vegetable,  or  >Kida,  or  wiA  thtf  calcareous,  magnesian,  or 

mineral,  or  animd  adds,  which  have  a  alvon|^r  strontitic  earths,  or  of  disengaging  them,  or  any 

attraction  for  the  alkaline  salt  or  earth  with  which  of  them,  from  their  combination  with  oxymuri- 

the  oxymuriatic  add  has  been  mixed  or  com-  atic  acid  :  such,  for  instance,  is  the  oxide  of  ar- 

bined,  than  that  add  itself  has ;  such,  for  in-  senic,  or  common  white  arsenic,  and  the  oxides 

stance,  are  the  citric,  oxdic,  tartaric,  malic,  ben-  of  tin  and  tungsten. 

loic,  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  i^osphoric,  fluoric.       It  is  evident,  from  what  I  have  set  forth  in  the 

boradc,  nitric,  muriatic,  arsenic,  tungstic,  sued*  preceding  part  of  tliis  spedflcation,  that  this 

nic,  and  carbonic  acids.  process  admits  of  great  varie^  in  its  application^ 

The  stronger  acids,  or  such  as  might  oocrode  aecording  to  the  combimitions  I  make  use  o4; 
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M(  fld^  liie  vaaMB  acids,  MidM,  and    Mid  «lotb  into  cmMmI  with  wodiar,  witt 


alb  Ifcw  a—M  rait  4»  any  be  cniptoyedy  but    venr  well. 

lanly^i 


ibB  inui  notaraB  jof  them,  and  in  varioat  Iaitly,AAcrbairuiyyatlielbf«  diiicted»  rioMd 

faportioH;  bqtlfirefcrand  •gMflmHyuBedia  or  waihed  the  dodai  w  dean  walert  I  free  tei» 

Msoif  fHDOHi^-  liwei  all  KiBains  of  the  difieitnt  agents  or  tub* 

Flit,  I  tshe  aasn^ott  of  flood  ^nasgai^  or  slanots  employed,  by  the  oidinaiy  ntans  of 

naiidpfraiipieQS  acid,  whios  I.tUcbea  ividi  Hashing,  biannmg,  or  aoapiag,  as  piaetised  bf 

mk  or  floor  m  the  way  pwctissd  by  caUeo  calioo  ivinlers ;  and  if  those  parts  of  the  doth 

pBlB%iBnepming  the  asoidanlB  or  colon  lor  that  see  iateaded  to  be  made  wbite  shonld  still 

fmtiBg.   Wblst  bailing  bol  I  add  to  it  fire  letsin  tmj  red,  or  other  tin|pe  or  stain  injunoos 

fNsdi  of  oyildfised  tartsrie  add,  and  incor*  to  the  emet,  in  order  to  nnder  the  white  com* 

ppme  tie  nhde  very  weU  by  stiniag.  picte  I  dear  it  by  the  nsnalpiooem  of  exposure 

Oi»I  sdps  one  gdUon  of  sWong  coaoeutwted  to  the  air,  or  by  massing  the  cloth  tiirough  hot 

fiBejiioe  or  lenon  jiiior,or  one  gattoa  of  water,  water,  to  which  I  have  added  as  much  of  the  so* 

B«&di  I  bare  dimohred  two  pounds  and  a  lotion  of  oTssaiiaie  of  lime  as  will  remote  the 

blf  of  cralaliised  oitrie  add,  wkieh  I  tbickea  said  staias  or  tiage,  withoot  material  injury  lo 

vjtk  aacb  or  floor  in  the  manner  dirsded  above,  those  parts  fnuawbich  the  mddye  is  not  intend- 

•tf  IB  wbicb,  whilst  boc,  I  add  two  pounds  of  ed  to  be  remavod. 

Rpemlphate  of  poUssa,  and  incorporate  the  1  then  pmeeed,  if  othercolorsare  to  be  applied 

«We  Toy  well  by  steiag.    I  prefer  stardi  to  to  finish  the  dodw,  by  the  ordinary  and  well 

■yoAerdtiffcsninfe  thsaj^  othem  miy  beased  Imown  methods  of  calico  pnaters;  but  these  not 

nk  man  or  less  adaantap  being  neoesasrily  oonaaded  with,  nor  forming 

Seomdly,  the  paale  ao  pmaased  I  print,  any  part  of  the  paenliar  process  or  mvention 

smp^pesal,  or  olhisrwiae  apply  to  the  doth  herein  intended  to  be  described,  I  pnrposriy 

fonikf  dyed  taikey  red,  m  the  mode  and  make  no  mention  of  here. 

libifae  preciaiious  generally  osed  in  the  print-  Hie  abore  particttlars  and  *— »p»^  am  givea 

if  orstuDmog  of  linens  or  eottoos.  for  the  more  mil  explanation  of  the  said  ioren* 

TUij,  I  Mpam  a  salntioaof  oxymoriate  of  tioa,  and  the  manner  in  wUdi  the  same  is  to  be 

ia^  dlber  by  dissoWing  ibe  dry  osynrariate  perfoimed.    Bat  the  inventioB,  whereof  I  claim 

tfine^oaaaaonfy  called  bleaching  powder,  or  Abe  aole  and  eadasive  use,  ooosisu  in  printing, 

Wb^  nits) ia  water,  or  bypassing  the  oay*  ataaapiog^  pencilling,  or  otherwise  applying  to 

aniaie  aeid  ^  into  a  lat,  resNl,  or  dslem,  those  paitsof  die  doth  which  are  inleuded  lo  be 

■iMi,  by  agitatioB  or  otherwise,  I  keep  ens-  -either  wholly,  or  in  a  greater  or  less  d«gree,  de- 

Hd  mdi  ouaasity  of  qaicklime  as  wrfll  more  prived  of  their  red  odor,  an  add,  oxide,  neatnd 

^■teialeinl]^  and  eomnklriy  the  said  oxyi-  adt,  aeid  sdt,  or  metallic  sdt,  soch  as  is  herdn 

■aaie  add  fas.    In  eitner  wi^,  I  obtaia  a  iicfore  for  that  parpore  directed,  aad  immersiag 

daioa  of  oxjmnriate  of  bme,  wath  exccm  of  ibe  whole  cloth  ia  such  miatore  or  combinatioa 

iwe.  Ibat  whadi  I  ase  and  prefer  is  of  the  spa-  of  axyaBoriatie  add  and  water,  with  some  of  the 

degariiy  1050,and  I  seldom  employ  it  lower  alkaline  sdts  or  eaidM,  as  is  herein  directed  for 

te  )aso(ivater  being  conndered  as  1000).  The  that  pnrpose. 

V)  vead,  or  cialefn,  which  contaias  the  solo-  Mr.  Thomson's  patent  for  1815  is  specified 

ttttfosymoriate  of  linw,  in  which  I  iuHnerse  as  follows:— The  ordinary  pmotice  of  cdico 

^  doibiy  nay  be  of  any  siae  or  form  bat  printers  is  to  apply,  with  the  'block  or  pencil, 

|hiid  to  the  oorpose  or  dtoatioB.    I  use  and  what  are  termed  aAer-odors,  to  certain  speoes, 

pdfffMMiliof  Stone  of  feom  six  to  eidit  feet  originaUT  left  in  their  patlenw,  and  intended  to 

^ax  Is  aevon  feeC  loog,and  three  and  a  half  leodve  the  said  after«colors ;  or  to  certain  spaces 

bfavlBei  bread  ;  bat  la^er  or  smaller  vessels  on  the  doth,  from  which  parts  of  the  original 

^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^l-  patteni  have  been  discharged,  in  order  to  admit, 

FwaUy,  Wbeo  the  dolhs  are  ready  for  im-  Jby  a  snbsequent  operation,  the  application  of  die 

^■aoa,  iHneh  they  are  as  soon  as  the  paste  is  •aidaftoT'Oolon.    Now  the  object  of  my  inven- 

^  I  hosk  them  oo  a  frame,  each  as  is  ased  in  tien  is,  by  one  application  of  the  block,  cylinder, 

^Nv  iadigo  or  China  bhres,  ooaunoolT  caHed  idler,  plate,  pencil,  or  other  mode,  to  remove 

> %iiigfraaM^on  which  the  doth  sboald  be  so  lailsof  the  origiaal  pattern  or  odor  from  the 

^wd  that  no  two  folds  can  Soadi  each  other,  doth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deposit  a  metallic 

i^phmge  the  frame  with  the  doth  so  attached  oiide,  or  eattl^  base,  which  sbaU  of  itsdf  be  a 

"^^satcoaSaiMiifpthesolaiionof  oaymnriate  odor,  or  shall  serre  as  a  mordant  to  some  color 

^^aad  keep  it  gently  in  asotiaB  during  the  ^  be  prodnoed,  as  hereinalier  described. 

<widiMuenKwvwhidishoold  not  he  pfohmged  First,  aux  or  combine  with  the  acid  cdled 

''^teien  mnaiteB,  and  wfaidi  mady  need  oayauirialic  add  (ordepblogisticated  acid  of  sea 

^^fire  minwaes.    The  obfeot  being  ddier  salt)  aad  water,  the  alkduw  sdU  of  potash  or 

*°^«paitiaUy  to lemooe the T^ukey  ted  djre  aoda,  or,  which  is  still  better,  cakaieous  earth 

I'OB  «Btda  paita  «r  planes,  as  soon  as  that  is  or  ffuiddimc,  in  anch  proportion  as  will  weaken 

ll^Aedolh  should  bewitfadnwa  from  the  so-  or  suspend  dbe  power  of  the  said  acid,  so  that  it 

'^  of  the  oaymnfiete  of  linm,  and  plunged  shall  not  in  such  mixed  or  combboed  state,  of  it- 

l^maed  in  dean  water.  I  practise  and  approve  sd^  aad  sritboat  any  further  operation,  be  able 

^ihnasid  plan  of  ianaeruon ;  bat  any  other  to  remove,  o#  materially  to  improve  the  cdots, 

^  or  pfans  by  whidi  the  doth  can  be  expoeed  within  the  moderate  space  of  time  taken  op  in 

^sasteror  less  tiaae  to  the  action  of  the  oxymo-  -the  performance  of  the  procem. 

*^af  lisi^  witboart  bringing  one  part  of  the  Secondly,  Print,  stamp,  pencil^  or  otherwise 
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mpply  to  thote^  pirts  of  the  cloth  which  are  in-  of  lime  (conunoiily  called  blcadung  powiler,  or 

teoded'to  be  deprived  of  one  color  and  1o  receive  bleaching  salts)  in  water,  or  by  passing  the  oxy* 

another,  a  solution  of  some  earthy  or  metallic  muriatic  gas  into  a  vat,  vessel,  or  cistern,  la 

salt ;  the  acid  of  which,  having  a  greater  aflSnitv  which,  by  agitation  or  otherwise,  I  keep  suspend- 

or  attraction  for  the  alkaline  ssHt  or  earth  with  ed  such  a  quantity  of  quicklime  as  will  more 

which  the  oxymuriate  acid  is  mixed  or  combined  than  saturate  fully  and  completely  the  said  oxy- 

ihan  that  acid  itself  possesses,  will  disengage  it,  muriatic  gas.    In  either  way  I  obtain  a  solution 

and  the  meuJIic  or  earthy  base  of  which,  being  of  oxymuriate  of  lime,  with  excess  of  lime.  That 

deposited  in  the  cloth,  will  either  of  itself  be  a  which  I  use  and  prefer  is  of  the  specific  gravity 

color,  or  serve  as  a  mordant  to  some  other  color,  1050,  and  I  seldom  employ  it  lower  than  1030 

to  be  produced  as  hereinafter  described.  (water  being  considered  as  1000).    The  vat,  ves- 

Thirdly,  After  the  metallic  or  earthy  solution  sel,  or  cistern,  which  contains  the  solution  of 

aforesaid  has  been  printed,  stamped,  pencilled,  oxymuriate  of  lime  in  which  I  immerse  the  cloth, 

or  otherwise  appliea  to  the  cloth,  as  before  di*  may  be  of  any  siie  or  form  best  adapted  to  the 

cected,  and  is  sufficiently  dry,  immerse  the  doth  purpose  or  situation.    I  use  and  proer  vessels 

in  the  solution  of  oxyranriatic  acid,  combined  of  stone,  of  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  six  to 

with  the  alkaline  nit  of  potash  or  soda,  or,  which  seven  feet  long,  and  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet 

I  greatly  prefer,  with  calcareous  earth  or  lime,  broad ;  but  larger  or  smaller  vessels  will  answer 

when  the  acid  of  the  metallic  or  earthy  solution  very  well. 

which  has  been  applied  to  parts  of  the  cloth  will  Thirdly,  When  the  doth  is  ready  for  immer- 

immediately  seize  upon  and  combine  with  the  sion,  which  it  is  as  soon  as  tlie  paste  is  dry,  I 

alkaline  salt  or  earth  with  which  the  oxymuriatic  hook  it  on  a  frame,  such  as  is  used  in  dyeing  in- 

add  has  been  mixed  or  combined,  and  disen-  digo  or  China  blues,  commonly  called  a  dipping 

gage  that  add  which  will  almost  instantaneously  frame,  on  which  the  doth  should  be  so  disposed 

deprive  of  their  color  those  parts  of  the  cloth  to  that  no  two  folds  can  touch  each  other.    I  then 

which  the  said  earthy  or  metallic  salt  has  been  plunge  the  frame,  with  the  doth  so  attached, 

applied.  into  the  vat  containing  the  solution  of  oxymuriate 

Fourthly,  Wash  or  otherwise  remove  the  said  of  lime,  and  keep  it  gently  in  motion  during  the 

acids  or  salts  by  the  usual  processes,  and  when  time  of  immersion,  which  rarely  need  exceed  five 

the  earthyor  metallic  base,  deposited  in  the  doth,  minutes.    The  object  being  to  remove  the  red 

is  intended  to  receive  another  color,  proceed  to  dye  from  certain  parts  or  places,  as  soon  as  that 

raise  it  by  the  usual  operations  of  dyeme,  as  will  is  done  the  cloth  should  he  withdrawn  from  the 

be  fordier  illustrated  m  the  examples  hereafter  solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  lime,  and  plunged 

given  of  particular  applications  of  this  invention,  into,  or  rinsed  in  cold  water.    I  practise  and 

The  earthy  solutions  which  I  apply  to  the  parts  approve  the  aforesaid  plan  of  immersion ;  but 

intended  to  be  deprived  of  their  cdor,  and  to  le-  any  other  plan,  or  plans,  by  which  the  doth  can 

ceive  another,  are  the  solutions  of  alumina,  or  be  exposed  a  greater  or  less  time  to  the  action  of 

earth  of  alum  in  acids;  such,  for  example,  as  the  the  oxjrmuriate  of  lime^  without  bringing  one 

sulphate  of  alumina,  or  common  alum,  the  ace-  part  of  the  said  doth  into  contact  with  another, 

tate  of  alumina,  or  the  nitrate  or  muriate  of  will  answer  very  well. 

alumina.  The  metallic  solutions  which  I  em-  -  Lastly,  After  having,  as  before  directed,  rinsed 
ploy  are,  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas ;  the  or  washnl  the  cloth  in  clean  water,  I  free  it  firom 
nitrate,  or  muriate,  or  acetate  of  iron;  the  mu-  all  superfluous  remainsoftbedifierent substances 
rtateof  tin,  or  nitro-muriateoftiu  ;  the  sulphate  employed,  by  the  ordinary  means  of  washings 
of  copper  or  blue  vitriol,  or  the  nitrate,  muriate,  dunging,  and  cleaning,  as  practised  by  calico 
or  acetate  of  copper.  All  acids  that  form  soluble  printers ;  after  which  I  dye  the  cloth  and  raise 
compounds  witn  the  before-named  metals,  or  the  the  yellow  in  the  usual  way,  with  quercitron  bark^ 
earth  of  alum,  may  be  employed ;  but  those  only  or  any  other  yellow  dye. 
which  form  the  most  soluble  compounds,  such.  If,  instead  of  ydlow,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a 
for  example,  as  those  enumerated  above^  can  be  buff  pattern  or  figure,  I  add  to  the  aluminous 
employed  with  advantage.  For  the  more  ftiU  mordant,  prepared  and  thickened  as  above,  one- 
ana  complete  understanding  of  the  principle  laid  fourth  or  one-sixth,  or  some  intermediate  propor- 
down  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  spedncation,  tion,  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  iron,  and  proceed 
I  subjoin  the  following  practical  illustration  of  to  print  and  immerse  in  oxymuriate  of  lime  as  in 
its  application  to  various  kinds  of  work.    If  I  the  former  case. 

desire  to  have  a  yellow  figure  or  stripe  on  the  The  red  dye  will  be  removed  as  before,  and  ito 

doth,  upon  which  a  madder-red  ground  or  pat-  place  be  occupied  by  a  buff.    If  the  buff  be 

tern  has  been  printed,  after  having,  by  the  orai-  raised  in  quercitron  bark,  an  olive  will  be  ob- 

naiy  processes  of  calico  printing,  produced  the  tained.  By  printina  at  separate  times,  and  on 

red  ground  or  pattern,  I  first  prin^  stamps  pen-  different  parts  of  toe  doth,  each  of  the  above- 

dl,  or  otherwise  apply  to  those  parts  intended  to  mentionea   mordants,  both  yellow   and  olive 

be  yellow,  a  strong  aiuminous  mordant,  composed  figures  on  a  red  ground  may  be  obtained.    Si- 

of  three  pounds  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  six  pounds  -milar  effects*  with  trifling  variations,  take  place, 

of  alum,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  when,  instead  of  red  grounds,  purple  or  c»ioo»- 

thickened  with  a  due  proportion  of  caldned  late  grounds  are  employed ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 

starch,  in  the  manner  usually  practised  by  calico  serv^,  that  these  colon  being  produced  fiom 

printers.  mordants,  consisting  wholly,  or  tn  part,  of  solu- 

Secondly,  I  prepare  a  solution  of  oxymuriate  tions  of  iron,  and  the  oxide  of  that  metal  not 

of  lime^  ei&er  by  dissolving  the  dry  oxymuriate  being  removeable  by  the  process  detailed  in  this 
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ipedficadooy  the  after  colon  produced  will  be  length  of  the  engravings  on  the  plate  to  be  print 

roodifted  more  or  less  by  the  said  oxide  of  iron,  ed  from ;  if  twice  it  must  have  eight  teeth,  if 

Hw  foregoing  examples  are  gpiven  for  the  more  three  times  twelve  teeth ;  or  in  that  proportion, 

fill!  explanatioD  of  the  said  invention,  and  the  The  half  of  every  fourth  tooth  must  be  taken 

nanner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed ;  avray  to  let  the  tooth  of  the  segment  on  I  pass; 

bet  the  invention,  whereof  I  claim  the  sole  and  that  it  may  strike  &irlv  on  the  pitch  line  of  the 

eidosive  use,  consists  in  printing,  stamping,  next  tooth.    The  small  roller  M  may  be  used  or 

pcDcilling,  or  otherwise  applying  to  cloth,  pre-  not  as  occasion  may  require,  as  it  is  only  to  ease 

vioQsly  printed  and  dyed,  or  dyed  any  other  co-  the  motion  of  the  blanket  which  passes  over  the 

lor  than  turkey  red,  any  of  the  earthy  or  metallic  roller  N,  which  is  to  tighten  the  blanket  by 

solatioos  hereio  before  for  that  purpose  directed,  means  of  the  screws  and  sockets  O.    At  the  op* 

and  immening  the  whole  cloth  in  such  mixture  podle  end  of  the  spindle  G  is  well  fitted  a  large 

M  corabinatiou  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  water,  wheel  P,  which  is  turned  by  the  pinion  Q  on  the 

with  some  of  the  alkaline  salts  or  earths,  as  is  spindle  of  the  fly«wheel  R,  and  supported  by  the 

beiein  directed  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  remove  frame  S,  of  iron  or  wood.    This  spindle  may  be 

the  color  or  pattern  from  the  part  so  printed,  turned  by  hand  or  by  any  other  power  given* 

sunped,  pencilled,  or  receiving  such  application.  The  wheel  and  pinion  may  be  varied  to  any 

ud,  by  the  same  process,  fix  on  such  parts  power,  bv  altering  the  sises  of  them  in  the  usual 

ciiher  a  new  color  or  a  mordant  for  a  new  color,  way.    Tne  plates  may  be  cleaned  by  a  scraper 

In  our  treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton  it  or  doctor. 
was  found  necessary  to  describe  Uie  admirable  Fig.  3  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  machine, 
printia^  apparatus  employed  at  the  Bandana  shovring  a  different  mode  of  using  it.  The  frame 
works  in  Glasgow,  and  we  now  propose  to  fur-  A  A  is  the  same  as  in  fig.  1  and  2,  with  the  ad* 
Bisk  our  readers  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Mauds-  dition  of  two  arms  and  bracX^  T,  T,  which  snp- 
hfs  piess  ibr  a  neariy  similar  purpose.  Figs.  1.  port  a  frame  of  iron  or  wood,  on  which  are  fixed 
tods,  plaie  PniMTiiiG,  Calico,  represent  an  end  one,  two,  or  more,  copper  plates.  To  print  se- 
•ad  fmit  view  cf  the  machine.  A,  A,  are  frames  veral  colors  they  move  to  stops,  and  are  regulat- 
or cast-iron,  wood,  or  other  strong  materials,  ed  as  in  figs.  1  and  2.  The  cylinder  £  is  made 
B,B|  are  swingling  frames  of  iron  or  wood ;'  the  holfow,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  steam, 
Bpper  ioifoecs  of  which  are  made  fiat,  to  receive  whi<3i  will  heat  it  to  any  temperature,  to  dry  the 
c^irived  copper  plates,  fastened  on  and  regulat-  color  as  quick  as  printed.  Tne  manner  of  letting 
«i  by  screws  aU  a  a.  The  screws  at  6ft  are  to  in  the  steam  is  descpbed  in  fig.  5.  The  lifting 
^  sod  regulate  the  svringing  frames  against  finune  B  acts  the  same  as  in  figs.  1  and  2.  Fig. 
piMs  whicb  prqiect  on  the  inmles  of  the  frames  4  is  a  lifting  frame,  which  has  a  cylinder  similar 
A,  A,  at  ^i.  C,  C,are  slings  or  connecting  rods  to  F,  and  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  B,  which 
of  iron  or  other  metal  which  have  round  holes  at  makes  it  a  hot-press  for  Tarious  purposes,  by 
Df  ia  the  bottom  end,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  letting  steam  into  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top 
<trea|  bolt  D,  which  is  connected  to  the  frame  cvlinder;  and  in  case  the  color  should  dry  in 
6&  Hie  upper  part  of  the  connecting  rods  C  the  plates,  owing  to  the  heat,  cold  water  may  be 
•ft  forked,  to  pass  the  pivots  of  wheels,  &c.,  on  made  to  pass  through  the  cylinder,  which  will 
(^  cads  of  die  frames  A,  A,  and  are  screwed  in  always  keep  it  cool.  Fig.  5  is  a  longitudinal 
tV  asoal  way,  have  two  metal  nnis  to  each,  to  section  of  the  cylinder,  eccentric  wheel,  &c., 
ketp  down  and  regulate  the  cross  pieces  of  iron  with  tihe  manner  of  admitting  steam  by  a  small 
or  odisr  metal  e,  which  fit  on  and  mto  the  ec-  pipe  at^,  which  may  be  connected  with  the 
owfie  wheels  or  cranks  £.  These  are  made  of  ooiler  of  a  steam-engine,  or  a  small  boiler  on 
iron  or  other  metal,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  purpose,  which  will  serve  one,  two,  or  more 
iwingiag  frame  B,  by  means  of  the  connecting  presses,  each  having  stop-cocks  at  convenient 
>ods  C,  C,  aod  pressing  the  copper  plates  forcibly  places,  g  is  a  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the.  cylinder 
spoilt  the  nnoer  part  of  the  cylinder  or  press-  to  let  out  the  condensed  water. 
«s4  F,  which  is  better  seen  in  figs.  3  or  5.  Figs.  6  and  7  represent  a  side  view  of  the  up- 
IVo^gh  the  eccentric  wheels.  Ice,  are  made  per  part  of  the  machine,  with  the  roller  L  placed 
«qare  or  other  formed  boles,  which  are  well  fitt-  above  the  cylinder,  by  which  means  the  blanket 
OB  oa  the  spindle  G,  dose  on  the  outsides  or  in-  is  closer,  and  may  if  required  receive  more  heat 
"dcsefthefiaascs  A,A;  on  the  outsides  of  which  from  the  cylinder.  The  roller  is  moved  by  the 
«R  filled  the  toothed  wheel  H^  which  works  into  same  wheels  as  in  figs.  1  and  2,  only  differently 
md  Inns  the  wheel  1,  which  is  twice  the  dia-  placed. 

■iter  of  H,  and  has  on  the  rim  a  piece  of  metal       We  must  not  dose  our  account  of  the  theory 

^  ^  vniptt  curve  with  three  whole  teeth  and  and  practice  of  calico  printing  without  adverting 

«v  kair  iDolh,  which  in  their  revdution  ftdl  into  to  the  great  use  we  have  made  of  Dr.  Ure's  edition 

<^tBift  ol  the  whcd  R,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  of  Berthdlet's  ElemenU  of  the  Art  of  Dyeing, 

fote  i;  which  whed  will  be  reguhued  as  to  iu  which  is  decidedly  the  best  work  on  tl«  subject 

nmtm  of  teeth  by  the  circumference  of  the  rol-  that  has  yet  appeared. 
^  U  whidi  nM^  be  twice  or  three  times  the 
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PRIOLO,  or  Pbiolus  (Benjamiii),  an  emi-       Men  itiU  affiim  \ht  it  killetb  at  a  dittMM,  Uwt 
nenl  Italian  hkitOTian,  bom  in  Venice,  in  1608,    it  poiwneth  by  the  eye,  abd  by  ynorUg  U  mion. 

and  descended  from  the  illustrioiu  family  of       _._  .      .^  .    j  .^^u^'^ 

FrioU.  eome  of  whom  had  been  do«»  of  Venice.  Wheneirer  tojipted  to  do  or  apprete  any  thmg 

ttlTi^JifZ^  Twi-«*r^iL«^~i  .f  laet  oi.  contrary  to  the  duties  we  are  eajoioed.  let  us  reflect 

He  atudied  at  Orthez,  Montouban,  and  at  last  at  ^^^  ^^^^  ^         ^^  ^^^^  obligation  to  the 

I^den,imdwHein9iiisandVoMius.    Hewwt  ^^^^^                            ^          "^       ^ 

to  Pans  to  vistt  Grotius,  and  studied  AnstoUe  Though  he  oft  renewed  the  figfct, 

at  Padua,  under  Ccenioniiis  and  Licetus.    He  And  almost  got  primly  of  sight, 

became  a  cooftdeot  of  the  duke  of  Rohan ;  after^  He  oe'^r  could  evercotte  her  qoice.     Smft. 

wards  married  and  retired  to  Geneva;  became  I1iis  obaervation  may  assiBt  in  deuminiag  the 

intimate  with  the  duke  of  LongnevUle,  cardinal  ^pats  ooaeeming  the  friorUjf  of  Homer  and  Hcaiod. 

Chigi  (afterwatda  Alejtander  Vfl.)>  and  cardinal  ^7^'^' 

F.  Barberini,  and  became  a  Roman  CathoUc.  Pri'ob,  fi-s.")     Fr.  prieiir.    The  bead  of  a 

The  ci?il  war  bitaking  oat  in  France,  he  joined  Pai'oaBSs,    V  convent  oC  monks,  rofenor  m 

the  malecontcQts,  and  his  estate  was  confiscated.  Pri'ort.      J  dignity  to  an  abbot :  pnoress. 

He  then  retired  to  Ftandcrs,  where  he  wrote  his  thefeminine:of  this  noun:  priocy  is,  the  convent  * 

History  of  Fmnce,  in  Latin.    He  diedai  Lyeosy  w  estoblishn«nt  over  which  a  prior  is  placed  : 

in  1  $67,  aged  sixty-ftve.  P'ior,  saya  Ayliffe^  ij»  such  a  person,  as,  in  some 

PRIOR  (Matthew),  an  eminent  Enfflieh  poet,  churches,    presides  over  others   in  the  some 

bom  in  London  in  1664.    His  fether  dying  churches. 

while  he  vras  very  young,  an  mnele,  a  vintner,  Ow  ahhies  and  onr  ffwrim  ahaU  pay 

havhiff  given  him  some  educatwn  at  Westroin-  Tha  expsdiAion  a  chartt. 

sanited  his  studv  of  the  dtosios,  and  emciaUy  ^^  .^  ^y^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^        Shahpeavf, 
of  his  fiivonie  Horace.    This  mtroduced  him  to       ^he  reeve.  roiUer,  and  cook,  are  distinguished  fitm* 
some  poKte  company,  who  frequented  his  uncle  s  ^n^h  other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  lady  pri&rm  and 
house ;  amoofj^  whom  the  earl  of  Dorset  took  the  broad  speaking  wife  of  Bath.  Drydbi. 
particular  notice  of  him,  and  procored  him  lobe       Neither  she,  nor  any  olhorr  bcaldBS  the  yrimr  of 
sent  to  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  viAiere»  the  oonveat,  kaew  any  thing  of  his  naase. 
in  1660,  he  took  the  d^vee  of  A.  B.  and  after*                                                AddaiM'f  £^Mtoi«r. 
wards  became  fellow  of  that  oellege.    Upon  the       Priort,  Alirk.    These  priories  were  celh  of 
revolution,  Mr.  Prior  was  bronght  to  courk  by  the  religious  houses  in  England  which  belonged 
the  earl  of  Dorset;  and  in  1690  he  was  made  to  foreign  monasteries :  for,  when  manors  or  tithes 
secretarr  to  the  enrt  of  Berkeley,  plenipotentiary  were  given  to  foreign  convents^  the  monks,  either 
at  the  Hague;  as  he  was  afterwards  to  the  am-  to  incsease  their  own  rule,  or  mther  tohaveftuth- 
bassador  and  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  treaty  fol  stewards  of  dieir  revenues,  built  a  small  con- 
of  Ryswick  in  1697 ;  and  in  1698  to  the  earl  of  Tent  here  for  the  reception  of  snch  a  number  as 
Portland,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France,  they  tiiouffht  proper,  and  constituted  priors  over 
He  was  in  169T  made  secretary  of  state  for  them,    withm  these  celb  there  vras  the  same 
Ireland ;  and  in  1700  was  appointed  one  of  the  distinetioo  as  in  diose  priories  which  were  cells 
lords  -commissioners  of  traoe  and  pkmtations.  snbcMrdinate  to  some  great  abbey ;  some  of  these 
In  1710  he  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  share  in  were  conventual,  and,  having  priors  of  their  owi% 
writing  the  Examiner.    In  1711  he  was  made  choosing,  thereby  beoune  entire  societies  within 
one  of  the  commissieneis  of  the  customs ;  and  themselves,  aoid  received  the  revenues  behmgine 
was  sent  minbter  plenipotentiary  to  France  fixr  to  their  several  houses  for  their  own  use  and 
die  neoooiating  a  peace  with  that   kingdom,  benefit,  paying  only  the  ancient  apport,  acknow- 
Soon  after  die  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  throne  lodgment,  or  ebvention,  at  first  me  surplusage^ 
in  1714  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  court  of  to  the  focngn  house ;  but  others  depended  etw 
France,  requiring  the  demolition  of  the  canal  and  tirely  on  the  foreign  houses,  who  appointed  and 
new  works  at  Mardyke.    In  1715  he  was  re-  removed  their  priors  at  pleasure^    These  trans* 
called;  and  upon  his  arrival  being  taken  up  by  a  mitted  all  their  revenues  to  die  foreign  head 
warrant  from  the  house  of  commons,  and  stricUv  houses  t  for  which  reason  dieir  estates  were  ge- 
eiamined  by  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  nerally  seised  to  carry  on  the  vrars  between 
Robert  Wsjpole>  Esq.,  moved  the  iiouse  of  com-  England  and  France,  and  restored  to  them  again 
mons  for  an  impeachment  against  him ;  and  Mr.  on  return  of  peace.    These  alien  priories  were 
Prior  was  ordered  into  <AcfK  custody.    In  1717  most  of  them  founded  by  such  as  had  foreign 
he  was  excepted  out  of  the  act  of  grace;  at  the  abbeys,  founded  by  thesudves  or  by  sosne  of 
close  of  dial  vear,  however,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  their  fiunilv.    Tbe  whole  number  is  not  exaody 
The  remainder  cf  his  days  he  spent  in  tran-  asoertamed ;  the  Monastioon  has  giiwn  a  list  oif 
quillity;  and  died  in  1721.    His  poems  are  well  lOO.   Weever  says  110.     Some  of  these  oeHs 
known  and  justly  admired.  were  made  indigenous  or  deniaon.    Hie  alien 
Prior,  adj,        )    Lat.  prior.  Former ;  being  priories  were  first  seised  by  Edward  1. 1985  on 
^  Prior'ity,  n.  f . )  before  something  else ;  ante-  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
nor;  state  of  being  antecedent.  England ;  and  it  appears  from  a  roll  that^  Ed- 
Follow.  Cominns,  we  most  follow  you,  "'^  "•  "^  ««Md  diem,  dioush  diis  is  not 
Right  wordiy  your  priorily.                Skaksptani  mentioned  by  our  hutonans:  and  to  diM  the 
From  son  to  son  of  the  lady,  as  th^  should  be  rn  act  of  restitution  1  Edw.  III.  seems  to  refer   In 
prMiy  ol  hirdi.                                  Hayward,      1337  Edward  III.  confiscated  dieir  estates  and 
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ytmaihe  priories  themselves  With  tU  th«lr 
oak  aod  tenenients,  at  his  pleasuiv,  fo#  twenty- 
three  jean;  tt  the  tod  of  which  term,  peace 
bong  coDchtded  hetween  the  two  nttiod^,  he 
lestofcd  their  estates  in  1361,  as  appeals  by  his 
huefs  patent  to  that  of  Montacat^  county  of 
Sooenet,  printed  at  lam  in  Rymer,  vol.  ri.  p. 
311,  and  translatod  in  Weever*s  l^unefal  Monti- 
mahf  p.  339.  At  other  times  he  planted  their 
Msy  or  b^  pensions  out  of  them,  to  divets 
DoUemen.  They  w«ie  also  sequestered  during 
Kicfaard  II.'s  reign,  and  the  head  monasteries 
ibioad  had  the  king*^  licenoe  to  sell  their  lands 
toedier  religiottS  hmises  here,  or  to  any  paiticii- 
hr  penons  who  wanted  to  endow  others.  Heniy 
IV.  began  his  leign  with  showing  some  feror  to 
the  alin  piteriesy  leetoring  all  the  conventual 
ones,  only  reserving  to  tutnaeif  in  time  of  war 
ifcat  they  paid  in  time  of  peace  to  the  foreign 
abbess.  They  were  all  dissolved  by  act  2, 
Hnuy  V^  and  all  their  estates  vested  in  the 
enwD,  esoept  toOM  lands  gianted  to  the  college 
<f  Fother^^ay.  TYm  act  of  dissolution  is  not 
priated  in  the  statute  books,  but  it  is  be  found 
eitire  ia  Rymer's  Fcdeiti«  and  in  the  Pariiament 
I<)Ui,vol.  iv.  p.  t2.  In  general,  these  bnds 
*m  appropriated  to  religious  uses.  Henry  VI. 
OMioircd  his  fouttdatioDS  at  Eton  and  Cambridge 
vjA  the  lands  of  the  alien  priories.  Others 
ntt  gianted  in  fee  to  the  prelates,  nobility,  or 
pivate  perMNSS.  Such  as  remained  in  the  crown 
«Be  granted  by  Heniy  VI.,  1440,  to  archbishop 
CMiey,  Ice,  and  they  became  part  of  his  and 
ie  nyal  foandations. 
P&l'SAGE^ ».  a.    From  prise.    See' the  ex- 


Tbe  Ace  ef  natiHe  we  no  mera  tnrrey^ 

AU  glarea  alike,  without  distinction  gay.    F»f« 
Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolYtBg  cloads 

Form,  fronting  on  the  san,  thy  showery  priim. 

Thamaui, 

If  oystar-ahalli  weva  thrown  into  a  coamon  tm 
and  calcined  for  about  half  an  hour)  and  theahioaght 
to  a  person  who  had  previous!?  been  some  minatea 
in  a  dark  room,  that  many  of  them  would  exhibit 
beaatiful  irises  of  phimatle  colours.  Dannn. 

A  Frisk  is  an  oblong  solid,  contained  under 
more  than  four  planes,  whose  bases  are  equal, 
parallel,  and  aliae  situated.    See  Optics. 
PRlS'ON,  n.  s.  &  V.  a.  -v   Fr.  prison,  A  strotig 
"-— ' hold  in  which  per 


igaol:  to  confine  or 


sons  are  confined ;  a 


boderage,  is  a  eastern  whereby 
^fOBoa  challenges  oat  of  eTtry  baik  leaden  with 
viae,  t^e  tans  of  wane  at  his  price.  ComU. 

PRISCIANUSy  an  eminent  grammarian,  bom 
tt  Ganea,  who  taught  at  Constantinople  with 
gnsi  reputation  about  the  year  525.  He  com- 
pond  a  work  De  Arte  Orammatica,  which  was 
fint  printed  1^  Aldus  ai  Venice  in  1476 ;  and 
ttMfcer,  De  fuKtUTSIibusQuestionlbus,  which  he 
Radicated  to  Chooroes  king  of  Pelsia;  besides 
«U  be  traiislat«d  Dionysios's  description  of 
tevoild  imo  Latin  verse. 

PBISM,  n.  s.  )     French  Tpnmt ;  Gr. 

PftmiAi^te,  ei^  yini&^a.     See  Sir  I. 

PiiBMAyiCALLT,  ^d$.  y  Newton's  definitioo 
Wow :  the  adjcettve  and  adverb  correspond. 

Tike  aelioe  of  the  pleasing  variety  of  coloars  es- 
ttiid  by  the  triangnlar  gless,  and  demand  what 
«dttan  or  decieaaent  of  either  aalt,  salphar,  or 
a«aiy  babUa  the  glaaa,  by  bemg  frmmmtieuUy 
^igmi ;  a^  TCi  it  IS  known  that,  without  that 
■tp^  it  weald  not  afibid  thoae  colours  as  it  does. 

AfriM  of  glatt  is  a  glaas bounded  with  two  equal 
*adpnafld  triangular  ends,  and  three  plain  and 
*tfi  polished  aides,  which  meet  in  three  parallel 
fiao^  nuuiiag  firom  the  three  angles  of  one  end  to 
^  Ana  angles  of  the  other  end.  Ntwton, 

V the  teaas  df  the  earth  was  cahfek,  pnmaiiek,  or 
iijateaagite  fiftnrSf  itwonld  follow  that  one 
tenat  a  fait  weald  he  drowned,  and  another  be 

Tdba  de^eenee*  like  Ike  piiiMfiafc  glaaa, 
hafttdy  Mloatt  ^peaads  en  evaiy  place ; 


Pais'oifBASEy 

pRis'oMEa, 

pRIs'ONHOrSE, 

Pbis'onm£NT.  J  captivate  :     prisoo- 

house  is  synonymous  with  prison :  prison->base 
is  a  kind  of  rural  play,  described  in  tne  extract : 
prisoner,  one  confined  ia  a  prison ;  a  captive : 
prisonment,  confinement;  captivity. 

The  spachies  of  the  court  play  every  Friday  at 
giocho  di  canni,  which  ia  no  other  than  frttoika§t 
upon  horsebadlL,  hitting  one  another  with  darts,  as 
the  others  do  with  their  hands.  Sandyg, 

So  oft  as  homeward  I  from  her  depart, 
I  go  like  one  that,  having  lost  the  field. 
Is  priaaner  led  away  with  heavy  heart. 

Bpfnstr, 
He  hath  commisaMu 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  pHmn,  Sfteikpasrv. 
Unifeiaal  plodding  priami  ap 
The  nimble  spirits  u  the  artenea.        Mi, 
Ccaar  a  iU«eraeted  tower, 
To  whose  flint  boeom  my  oendcmed  lord 
Is  doomed  a  priaaner.  Id,  Riehmrd  U^ 

I  am  forbid  to  tell  the  secrets  of  my  pruonhmm* 

Bkaktptmre, 
May  be  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's  lifo. 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prif«iNwnt.  /</. 

Theie  succeeded  an  absolute  victory  for  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Uking  of  the  Spanisb  general  d*Ocampo 
priamer,  with  the  loss  of  few  ef  the  Eaglish. 


Then  did  the  king  enlarge 
The  spleen  he  piifomU.       C^maa's  Iliads 
A  prumtir  ia  an  impatient  patient,  lugaring  uadtr 
the  rough  handa  of  a  cruele  phyaitiaa ;  hia  creditor 
knowes  his  diseaae,  and  hatn  power  to  oure  him* 
but  takea  mora  pleasure  to  kill  him. 

I^ym  and  Charaeteft,  1038. 
He  that  is  tied  with  one  slender  string,  such  as 
one  resolute  straggle  would  bieak,  he  is  priM^r  only 
at  hia  own  sloth,  and  who  will  pity  his  thraldom  1 ' 

HMsy  of  Fifty. 
For  thoae  rabellioos  here  their  priaaa  ordained. 

JfiAoa. 
Culling  their  potent  heihs  and  balelal  dregs. 
They,  as  they  suag,  would  take  the  priaaittd  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elvsium.  Id. 

The  tyrant  .£olus. 
With  power  imperial  curbs  the  struggling  winds. 
And  sounding  tempesu  in  dark  priiofii  binds. 

He  yielded  on  my  word, 
And,  as  my  prumter,  I  restore  his  sword,    fd, 
A  priaoMT  k  troubled,  that  he  cannot  go  whither 
hewoald;  and  he  that  is  at  large  is  troubled  that 
he  dees  not  knew  whither  to  go.  VEatrangB, 

He,  that  haa  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the 
pHmk  doors  set  open  to  him,  ia  presently  at  liberty. 

Locke, 


112  PRISON    DISCIPLINE. 

At  hii  fint  oottfaig  to  liii  littU  Tillage,  it  w«t  ai  ciM  attneted  my  particular  atteotion.  I  bai 
disagreeable  to  him  ai  a  jvimi.  and  every  day  done  tlus  at  invitiiig  enquiryi  as  placing  n 
■eemed  too  tediooi  to  be  eaduied  in  lo  letued  a  ttatemeDts  in  a  more  tangible  shape,  and  as  fa 
pl^cQ*  ^*'*      nishiog  a  ftciiity  for  the  detection  of  errors.*  F< 

A  Paisoii,  lord  Coke  obsenresi  is  only  aplace    the  honor  of  the  writer  of  the  severe  censures  c 
of  safe  custody,  salva  custodia,  not  a  place  of   oar  past  proceedings  which  this  book  contain 
punishment    Anv  place  where  a  person  is  con-    such  jproofr  of  anthenticity  «I>^  very  forcibly 
fined  may  be  said  to  be  a  prison ;  and,  when  a    but,  tor  the  honor  of  the  British  character, « 
process  is  issued  against  one,  he  must,  when  ar-    hare  only  to  regret  that  they  carry  so  high  h 
rested  thereon,  eitto  be  committed  to  prison,  or    pretensions  to  be  believed.    Of  the  reasoning  t 
be  bound  in  a  recognizance  with  sureties,  or  else    the  mtrodnctoiy  chapter,  we  do  not  hesitate  t 
give  bail  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  to    say  thai  it  is  in  a  high  degree  moral,  acute,  an 
appear  at  a  certain  day  in  court,  there  to  make    manly.    We  are  not  of  opinion  that  prisonei 
answer  to  what  is  alleged  against  him.    Where    ahouhlbe  indulged  with  Turkey  carpets ;  and  m 
a  person  is  taken  and  sent  to  prison  in  a  civil    agree  in  the  positions  of  the  committee  oi  Mti 
case,  he  may  be  released  by  the  plaintiff  in  the    men,  that  deotors  should  not  b^  placed  withi: 
suit;  Vut,  if  it  be  for  treason  or  felony,  he  may    the  walls  of  a  prison,  with  greater  comparativ 
not  regularly  be  disdiaived,  until  he  is  indicted    comforts  than  tne  fiunilies  or  the  dtiiens  whoa 
of  the  &ct  and  acquitted.    See  Law.  they  have  wronged,  or  perhaps  mined ;  oeithe 

pRisov  Disci PtiHE.  This  is  a  topic  upon  do  we  foel  any  of  that  conmroadous  compastioi 
which  everv  patriotic  feeling  of  the  Christian  for  prisoners  becanse  authority  and  the  law  kav 
moralist  will  be  exercised ;  and  has  been  exer-  maae  them  sudi,  whidi,  we  are  persuaded,  man 
dsed  in  this  country,  very  salutarily,  we  may  do ;  but  we  cordially  join  with  Mr.  Buxton  m 
add,  for  the  last  ten  years.  If  no  second  Howard  opinion,  that,  where  imprisonment  is  the  legp 
has  arisen,  investigations  into  the  state  of  prisons  consequence  of  debt,  it  should  be  only  impri 
more  extensive  tlum  his  have  been  successfully  sonment,  without  any  aggravations,  or  super 
carried  on  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  during  added  sufferinn ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  dispatei 
this  period,  and,  in  the  Society  for  the  Improve-  that  all  beyond  mere  confinement  is  b^ood  tb 
ment  of  Prison  Discipline,  an  important  centre  law,  which  has  nowhere  authorised  any  inflictioi 
of  communication  has  been  established  for  the  for  this  cause  beyond  the  evil  necessarily  inpliei 
benefit  of  the  civilised  world.  In  the  retrospect  in  the  suspension  of  personal  liberty.  It  is  stil 
of  their  proceedings  much  that  is  humiliating  to  more  plainly  evident,  that  persons  under  eon 
our  national  pride  will  appear ;  but  as  the  expo-  finement  for  imputed  offences  ought  not  to  b 
sure  of  the  evils  in  question  has  led  to  a  very  subjected  to  any  rigors  beyond  what  may  b 
important  diminution  oftfaem  by  legislative  enact-  necessary  to  secure  their  detention.  Even  oi 
roents,  and  to  the  foil  understanding  of  the  convicted  delinquents,  where  safe  custody  is  al 
chief  causes  of  the  rest,  they  may  be  adverted  to  that  the  law  has  in  contemplation,  any  annexa 
vrith  considerable  satisfoction.  tion  of  unnecessary  hardship  carries  the  punish- 

Mr.  Buxton's  Enquiry  whether  Crime  and  ment  beyond  the  law ;  and,  where  imprisonmeni 
Misery  are  produced  or  prevented  by  our  present  is  part  or  the  whole  of  the  punishment,  all  that 
System  of  Prison  Disapline,  and  his  personal  is  inflicted  of  sufforing  or  privation,  beyond  whan 
exertions  in  this  cause  both  in  and  out  of  parlia-  tlie  sentence  has  defined,  or  the  common  regular 
ment,  were  the  first  great  means  of  arousing  the  tions  of  the  prison  require,  is  excess  and  abuse, 
late  attention  of  the  benevolent  to  the  subject,  so  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  because  it 
There  is  a  sinsular  honesty  in  the  fobrication  of  takes  place  where  die  eye  of  the  public  does  not 
his  book ;  and  i%  is  one  of  those  rare  cases  in    often  piercd. 

which  no  victory  has  been  gained  over  the  can-  It  is  quite  evident  that  as  litde  as  possible  of 
dor  and  veracity  of  the  writer,  by  the  strong  judicial  punishment  should  be  submitted  to  the 
persuasions  of  a  mind  under  the  fullest  convic-  discretion  or  disposition  of  the  gaoler,  however 
tion  and  most  glowing  impressions  upon  the  sub-  necessary  it  may  be  to  invest  him  with  some  de- 
ject of  his  publication.  For  the  truth  of  the  gree  of  coercive  authority  to  preserve  the  order 
foots,  as  they  stand  in  his  statements,  Mr.  Bux-  and  peace  of  the  prison.  A  system  of  general 
ton  declares  himself  to  require  no  indulgence,  rules  only  may  and  ought  to  be  maintained,  in 
'  Nothing  is  staled,'  says  he,  *  (with  the  excep-  which  at  least  ordinary^humanity  suffers  nothing 
tion  of  Uie  account  of  the  Philadelphia  gaol),  suppliciary  beyond  the  sentence  of  the  court,  in 
vrhich  has  not  come  within  mv  own  ooservaiion,  which  respect  should  be  had,  as  fitf  at  justice 
and  which  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  con-  towards  all  will  allow,  to  the  common  prcsonable 
current  testimony  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  differences  of  sentiment  arising  firom  previous 
been  mv  companions.  The  description  of  the  habits,  and  in  which  all  mischieu  that  may  affect 
Borough  Compter,  Tothill  Fields,  the  Peniten-  the  prisoner  consequentially  and  permanently, 
tiary,  the  j;aols  at  St.  Alban*s,  at  Bury,  at  Ghent,  after  the  law  is  satisfied,  may,  as  for  as  possible, 
and  at  Bristol,  have  been  read  to  their  respective    be  prevented. 

gaolen ;  and  that  of  Guildford  was  banded  to  a       No  language  can  better  state  the  rights  of  a 
magistrate  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  with  a  re-    prisoner  acciued  even  of  serious  crimes  than  the 

Sest  that  he  would  point  out  any  mistakes.'  ibllowing : — ^  You  have  no  right  to  abridge  him 
r.  Buxton  adds,  *  I  nave  generally  mentioned  of  pure  air,  wholesome  and  sufficient  fo(2[,  and 
thenlays  on  which  I  visited  the  gaols,  the  per-  opportunities  of  exercise.  You  have  no  right  to 
sons  with  whom  I  went,  and,  where  I  could  do  it  denar  him  from  the  craft  on  which  his  finnily  dew 
with  propriety,  the  names  of  any  prisooen  whose    pends,  if  it  can  be  exercised  in  prison.    You 
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Iftve  116  right  to  subject  him  to  suffering  from  walls.    Good  policy  requires  U^t,  if  possible^ 

cohly  by  want  of  bed-clothing  by  night,  or  firing  you  dismiss  him  improved. 

by  dmy  ;   and  the  reason  is  plain,-^yoa  have  '  For  the  improTcment  of  the  unconvicted  pri- 

lakaa  him  finom  his  home,  and  have  deprived  soner  you  should  Ubor,  as  a  recompense  for  his 

bim  of  the  means  of  providing  himself  with  the  confinement  before  trial — that  thus  you  may 

mtceasaLwies  or  comforts  of  life,  and  therefore  you  convert  the  suspicion  of  crime  into  its  preven- 

aie  bound  to  furnish  him  with  moderate  indeed,  tioa  in  fiiture— that  thus  you  may  addict  him  to 

but  suitable  aocommodatioo.  such  habits,  and  instil  such  principles,  and  in^- 

*  Yoa  have  for  the  same  reason  no  right  to  part  such  instruction,  as  may  repair  the  damage 
nni  his  Habits  by  compelling  him  to  be  idle,  you  have  done  him ;  and  that  he,  beiiig  amerced 
his  nsocals  hj  compelling  him  to  mix  with  a  pro-  of  one*  period  of  bis  life,  may  be  enabled  to 
■ascoous  assemblage  of  hardened  and  convicted  spend  the  remaitider  more  respectably. 
mminals,  o  his  health  by  forcing  him  at  night  '  For  the  improvement  of  the  debtor  you 
»io  a  damp  imventilated  cell,  with  such  crowds  should  labor,  because  the  grand  causes  of  debt 
<if  companioiis  as  very  speedily  render  the  air  are  sickness,  idleness,  or  intemperance : — ^you 
fall  ana  putrid,  or  make  him  sleep  in  close  con*  must,  therefore,  provide  against  its  recurrence 
6ct  with  the  victims  of  contagious  and  loath-  by  those  measures  which  may  secure  the  health, 
sHce  disease,  or  amidsf  the  noxious  effluvia  of  the  industry,  and  the  sobriety  of  your  prisoners. 
diit  and  corruption.  In  short,  attention  to  his  The  convicted  criminal  is  also  entitlea  to  your 
Mings  inental  and  bodily,  a  supply  of  every  care.  Our  law  is  not,  in  its  true  spirit,  what- 
accessary,  abstraction  from  evil  society,  the  con-  ever  it  may  be  in  its  modern  enactments,  a 
sertation  of  his  health  and  industrious  habits,  system  of  bloody  vengeance ;  it  does  not  say,  so 
an  the  clear,  evident,  undeniable  rights  of  an  un-  much  evil  is  repaired  by  so  much  misery  inflicted. 
ecovkted  prijoner.  He  should  he  brought  to  A  merciful  ana  enlightened  jurispnidence,  like 
his  trial  as  speedily  as  possible ;  for  Cvery  hour  ^e  Author  of  all  that  is  merciful  and  wise,  does 
of  nnnecessar^  delay,  in  furnishing  him  with  the  not  rejoice  in  the  death  of  a  sinner;  but  rather 
opponnnity  of  proving  his  innocence,  is,  or  at  that  be  should  turn  from  his  wickedness,  and 

may  be,  an  hour  of  unjust  imprisonment.       live.    Punishments  are  inflicted  that  crime  may 

*  At  his  trial,  either  he  is  acquitted,— in  which    be  prevented,  and  crime  is  prevented  by  the  re- 
tbe  least  you  can  do  is  to  replace  him  in    formation  of  the  criminal.    This  may  be  accom- 

^  sitoatiofi  yoa  found  him,  to  pay  his  expenses  plished.  The  prisoner,  being  separated  from  his 
hoflM,  and  to  furnish  him  with  sufficient  to  sup  former  associates,  ceases  to  think  as  they  think ; 
pott  him  till  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  look-  he  has  time  for  recollection  and  repentance;  and 
ac  out  for  work  :  or  he  is  convicted, — and  then  seclusion  will  humble  the  most  haughty,  and 
.1  IS  for  the  l^w  to  appoint  th^  punishment  which  often-  reform  the  most  abandoned. 
B  to  follow  his  oflence.  That  {iutiishment  roust  *  It  is  then  necessary  that  he  sleep  alone,  and 
le  inflicted ;  but  you  niust^ carefully  guard  that  it  that  he  be  alone  durifig  a  great  portion  of  the 
W  not  aggravated,  and  that  circumstances  of   day. 

seterity  are  not  found  in  Win  treatment  which  are        '  But,  as  idleness  is  one  great  cause  of  sin,  in. 
sot  found  in  his  sentence.     Now  no  judge  ever    dustry  is  one  great  means  of  reformation.  Mea 
coademned  a  man  to  be  half  starved  with  cold    sures  ntust  therefore  be  taken  for  his  constan 
by  day,  or  half  suflbcated  with  heat  by  night,    employment,  and  for  making  that  employment 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  criminal  being  sentenced    agreeable,  by  allowing  him  to  share  largely  in  its 
Id  catch  the  rheumatism,  or  the  typhus  fever?  ' profits.  .- 

Cormption  of  morals  and  contamination  of  '  *  The  use  of  stimulating  liquors  is  often  the 
^od,  are  not  the  remedies  which  the  law  in  its  cause,  and  always  the  concomitant  of  crime. 
vadom  has  thought  proper  to  adopt.  We  Thes^,  therefore,  mu.«t  be  forbidden.  The  want 
dioald  remember,  to  use  the  w6rds  of^aforiner  of  education  is  foiiind  to  be  a  great  source  of 
writer  on  the  subject,  *  that  disease,  cold,  famine,  crimd;  for  this,  therefore,  a  provision  must  be 
aakednesa,  a  contagious  and  polluted  air,  are  not  made.  The  neglect  of  religious  duties  is  the 
bwfol  panishroeots  in  the  hadds  of  the  civil  ma-  '  grand  cause  of  drime.  Ministers  of  religion 
ristrate  ;  dot  has  he  a  right  to  t)oison  or  starve  must,  therefore,  be  induced  to  give  their  active 
la  fellow  creature,  though  the  greatest  of  cri-  'and  zealous  labors  to  the  prisoners  daily,  reading 
sunals.'  The  convicted  delinquent  then  has  his  prayers  in  public,  and  giving  private  instruction, 
rights.  All  measures  and  practices  in '  prison.  The  assiduous  services  of  such  meii  will  not  be 
vhkb  may  injure  him  in  any  way,  are  illegal,  fruitless.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Leicester  declared 
bec»se  tbey  are  ixok  specified  in  his  sentence : —  '  that  no  part  of  his  ministry  had  been  so  signally 
be  is  dierefore  entitled  to  a  wholesome  atmo-  '  successml  as  that  in  the  gaols ;  and  the  Ladies* 
^ibexe,  decent  clothing  and  bedding,  and  a  diet  Committee  of  Newgate  have  many  proofs  that 
saflldcBt  10  support  him.  '  reformation  may  be  accomplished,  even  amongst 

'  But  besides  the  rights  of  the  individual, '  the  most  dissolute  and  abandoned;* — Buxtonj  p. 
there  are  duties  to  the  community  : — Parum  est  '  11 — 15^ 

xgiptobos  coercere  paenft,  nisi  probos  eflicias  Mr.  Buxton  maintains,  that,  as  our  prison 
ii^iptinft.  One  of  the  most  important  of  theise  discipline  stood  in  1815,  the  piisoner,  imme- 
^■ties  isy  diat  you  ehould  not  send  forth  the  man  oiately  on*  his  commitment,  was  made  to  experi- 
wuaittcd  to  your  tuition  in  sny"  respect  a  worse  ence  the  violation  of  all  these  rights.  In  I4n 
ssa,  a  less  industrious,  a  less  sober,  or  a  less '  guage  still  hut  too  applicable  in  various  paVts  ot 
man,  than  when  he  entered  your    the  country,  *  You  give  him,'  says  he  •  (tne  pri- 
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toner)  leisure,  and  for  the  employment  of  that       *  7.  That  gratingi  ihould  be  fitted  up  in  the 

leisure  you  give  him  tutors  in  every  bnmch  of  apartments  where  the  visitors  of  felons  aie  ad* 

iniquity.  You  have  taken  no  pious  pains  to  torn  mitted ;  and  so  constructed  as  not  to  admit  o£ 

him  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  ana  to  save  bis  any  dangeroi's  instrument  being  passed  through. 

soul  alive.    You  have  not  cherished  the  latent        *  8.  Apartments  for  the  reception  of  friends  of 

seeds  of  virtue ;  you  have  not  profited  by  the  the  debtors  should  be  constructed. 

opportunity  of  av^ening  remorse  lor  his  past       '  9.  The  chapel  should  be  so  ooostracttd  that 

misconduct.  His  Saviour  s  awfiil  name  becomes,  one  class  of  prisoners  should  not  be  seen  by 

indeed,  &miliar  to  his  lips,  because  he  leams  to  another  class. 

*jse  it  to  give  sest  to  hu  convenition,  and  vigor        *  With  respect  to  the  chusification  of  pri* 

to  his  execrations ;  but  all  that  Saviour's  office,  soners,  aeeoraing  to  their  several  degrees  of  of- 

his  tenderness,  and  companion,  and  mercy  to  the  fence :-« 

returning  sinner,  are  topics  of  which  he  leams  no        *  10.  That  thOae  before  trial  should  never  be 

more  thsm  the  beasts  that  perish.'  mixed  with  those  convicted ;  and  that  the  re- 

That  the  reader  may  have  before  him  a  sort  of  spective  classes  should  be  arranged  as  nearly  ar 

specimen  of  some  modem  British  priso^p,  we  possible  in  the  following  order : — 
will  exhibit  a  few  particulars  of  the  former  con-  I.  Capital  felons, 

dition  of  the  Borough  Compter.     Of  thiiteen  3.  Simple  felony,  and  first  ofiSenoe. 

persons  confined  on  criminal  charges,  there  were  3.  Criminals  under  sentence  of  doth, 

five  cases  of  ferer.    In  a  room,  seven  feet  by  4.  Misdeameanors   and    persons  wantii^ 

nine,  three  persons  had  slept  the  night  before  hia  sureties. 

first  visit,  one  of  whom  was  ill  wifii  fever,  with  5.  Misdemeanors  of  the  grossest  kind, 

which  the  other  two  were  infected,  and  so  found  6.  Children. 

on  his  second  visit.    Till  lately  no  surgeon  or       '  With  respect  to  the  internal  regulations  of 

apothecary ;  no  infirmary ;  no  separation  of  a  the  prison : — 

sick  crimiinl,  however  infectious  his  disorder.       Ml.  That  all  prisoners  oncoming  in  should 

The  apartments  of  the  male  debtors  on  the  same  be  examined  by  tne  surgeon,  and  should  be  im- 

floor  with  the  female  prisoners,  and  separated  mediately  washed,  and  their  clothes  purified;  and 

only  by  doors  seven  feet  asunder,  which  are  proper  apparel  should  be  providea  for  their  use 

alwajfs  open  in  the  dav  time,  and  in  hot  wear  m  the  mean  time. 

ther  at  night  One  yard  only  for  male  and  female        '  12.  That  the  prisoners  should  be  required  to 

debtors;    no   cooking   utensils— no    soap — no  wash  themselves,  at  least  once  every  dav,  at 

work  or  employment  provided — no  school.    We  places  appropriated  for  that  purpose ;  and  that 

are  not  to  wonder  at  Uie  gaoler's  declaration  that,  clean  towels  of  open  netwoix  be  supplied  for 

in  an  experience  of  nine  years,  he  had  never  their  use,  twice  a  week. 

known  an  instance  of  reformation.    In  Guild-       '  13.  That  no  beer  should  be  admitted  ;  nor 

ford  gaol  at  this  period,  there  was  no  infirmary  wine,  nor  other  strong  liquors,  except  to  the  in- 

— no  chapel — no  work— no  classification.  firmaries,  by  direction  of  the  surgeon,  or  to  the 

So  fitf  rack  as  1815  we  find  from  Mr.  Buxton  debtors.    No  debtor  to  be  allowed  to  have  to 

that  a  committee  of  aldermen  of  London  was  himself  more  than  one  pint  of  wine,  or  one  quar^ 

appointed  to  visit  several  gaols  in  England,  and  of  strong  beer  per  day. 
directed  to  compare  the  allowances,  and  the  rules       *  14.  The  friends  of  criminals  to  be  admitted 

and  orders,  then  existing  in  the  prisons  of  the  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning,  and 

metropolis,  with  those  of  Gloucester,  and  else-  two  in  the  afternoon ;  and  not  to  be  allowed  to 

where,  and  to  draw  out  such  new  system  of  al-  converse  with  the  prisoners,  but  in  the  presence 

Aowances,  and  such  new  code  of  laws,  as  should  of  the  keeper  or  turnkey,  except  solicitors  for  the 

S^pear  to  them  to.  be  salutary,  and  adapted  to  purpose  ot  preparing  defences, 
e  prisons  in  question.  That  such  of  our  readers       '  15.  The  visitors  of  debtors  to  be  admitted 

as  have  not  yet  acquired  any  knowledge  of  this  only  at  stated  hours,  into  the  rooms  allotted  for 

subject  may  have  their  attention  drawn  towards  their  reception,  and  not  into  the  interior  of  the 

it,  we  offer  to  their  notice  the  following  improve-  gaol,  unless  by  order  of  a  magistrate, 
ipents  which  their  reports  suggested,  *  16.  Not  any  description  of  prisoners  should 

*  1.  That  the  gaol  should  be  divided  into  day-  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  sleeping-rooms 
looms,  and  distinct  yards,  having  arcades  in  each,  during  the  day. 

'  S.  That  warm  and  cold  baths  should  be  pro-       '  17.  The  transports,  and  those  sentenced  to 

vided,  as  also  ovens,  for  fumigating  clothes.  hard  labor  or  solitary  confinement,  to  be  kept  ii\ 

*  3.  Circular  apertures  of  open  iron  work,  for  constant  work  suitable  to  their  ability  and 
the  purpose  of  a  thorough  ventilation,  should  be  strength ;  such  prisoners  not  be  excused  froin 
made.  work,  unless  on  account  of  total  inability,  ill 

*  4.  Such  shutters  and  windows  shall  be  con-  health,  or  other  sufiicient  cause  certified  by  the 
stnietod  as  shall  exclude  the  possibility  of  the    surgeon. 

prisoners'  looking  into  any  other  apartment  or       '  18.  Prisoners  to  be  discharged  in  the  room* 
ysfd.  ing,  and.  if  they  have  acquired  any  trade  in  ths 

*  5.  That  day  cells  for  labor  should  be  distinct    prison,  proper  tools  to  be  given  to  them 

iirom  the  keeping  cells,  as  alsa  exclusive  cells       '  19.  That  proing  of  every  kind  should  b« 
for  refiactory  prisoners.  strictly  prohibited. 

'  6.  King's  evidence  should  be  precluded  from       '  With  respect  to  the  allowances  of  food : — 
a  possibility  of  communication  with  the  other       '  90.  That  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread,  at 
priaonerf.  least  one  day  old,  should*  be  allowed  to  each  pii-> 
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lOMT  dalj,  ind  on*  pint  of  good  gruel  for  subdued,  civil,  sobmiwive,  «id  decent  tbrough- 

habbat^    and  epon  good  beharioiir  half  a  out^their    penons    cleanly,  and  their    looks 

psiad  of  meat  on  a  Sunday.  cheerful-*aU  die  nx>ms  clean  and  sweet    *  By 

*f1.  That  pfomr  scales,  weights,  and  measures  this  excellent  system,'  says  Mr.  Buxton,  'the 

Md  be  provided  in  the  gaol.  prisoner  gains  Kabits  of  onier,  self-restraint,  and 

*22.  A  DKsaeDger  to  be  appoiated  for  the  ac-  subjection  of  mind. — The  most  boisterous  tem- 

ffmaodation  of  the  debtors.  pest  is  not  more  distinct  from  the  serenity  of  a 

*  13.  A  bnadry,  and  a  matron  under  whose  summer's  evening  ;  the  wildest  beast  of  prey  is 
tedious  the  female  prisoners  should  do  all  the  not  more  different  from  our  domesticated  animals, 
fkhing.  than  are  the  noise,  contention,  licentiousness,  and 

'  24.  A  bell  to  be  fixed  for  sounding  alarms  in  tumult  of  Newgate,  from  the  quietness,  industry, 

offs  of  escape.  and  reipilarity  of  the  Maison  de  Force. 

*  25.  The  chaplain  to  keep  a  diarjr  of  obaerva-  In  the  prison  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  great 
Mo%  sobjcct  to  the  inspeiBtion  of  the  visiting  features  of  discipline  are  distribution,  employ* 
■a^tiatcs.  He  should  read  prayers,  and  preach  roent,  and-  religious  instruction,  the  effects  are 
t  lenDoa  every  Sunday  morning,  ana  read  still  more  impressive.  Mr. -Tumbull,  speaking 
pnjen  in  the  evening,  and  also  read  prayers  of  the  various  trades  carried  on  in  the  prison, 
cmy  Wednesday  and  Friday.  He  should  visit  of  blacksmith,  carpenter,  turner,  shoemaker 
Bie  sick,  ioatract  prisoners  in  their  moral  duties,  tailor,  weavers  of  cloth,  linen,  and  carpeting, 
pre  spiiitual  advice,  and  religious  consolation  to  grinding  of  com,  sawing  and  polishing  mar- 
nch  as  may  desire  it.  He  should  distribute  ble,  cutting  stone,  and  rasping  logwood,  observes, 
aoogst  them  vetigious  books»  and  form  a  sortof  *  that  there  was  such  a  spirit  of  indostrv  on 
itol  ibr  the  instractioii  of  the  children.*— Bux*  every  side,  and  such  contentment  pervaded  the 
M,p.  61— <>4.  countenances  of  all,  that. it  was  with  difficulty 

Anoog  the  creditable  exceptions  to  the  neg-  he  divested  himself  of  the  idea  that  these  men 

iMed  rtate  of  oar  prisons  at  this  period  stood  surely  were  not  convicts,  but  accustomed  to 

Ac  pol  of  Bory ;  wliere  the  benefits  of  a  simple  labor  from  their  infimcy.'  '  An  account  is  opened 

Bi^ical,  as  well  as  moral  arrangement,  have  with  every  prisoner ;  he  is  debited  wLtn  the 

b«a  practically  and  decisively  displayed  for  amount  of  the  sum  stolen,  or  embezzled,  with 

Bay  jtan ;  and,  connected  with  which,  the  the  expenses  of  his  prosecution,  with  the  fine 

toti  Mr.  Orridge,  the  governor,  will  long  be  imposed  by  the  court,  with  the  cost  of  his  board 

aniioBed  witfi  honor.    The  fiicts,  as  Mr.  Bux-  ana  clothes ;  and  he  is  credited  with  the  produce 

SI  observes,  will  apeak  for  themselves :— «nd  of  his  labor.'     All  the  dress,  every  mattress, 

teviiter  of  thia  paper  has  verified  them.     No  sheet,  rug,  and  coverlid,  is  woven  by  the  male, 

?nMDer,ittlie  time  ofMr.  B'svisit^was  ill;  in  and  ma&  up  by  the  female  prisoners.    All 

ffiaeta  years  but  one  prisoner  had  escaped ;  in  laughing,  sinnng,  and  conversation,  during  the 

<«By  too  of  the  prisoners  not  five  were  found  hours  of  work,  are  prohibited ;  and  the  silence 

lb  bd  been  then  before ;  never  any  riots,  or  which  is  observed  is  the  first  and  most  striking 

^vcUiog,  or  swearing.     Yet,  for  twenty  years,  circumstance  which  arrests  the  attention  of  a 

Mr.  Onidge  informed  us  he  hsid  never  used  irons  stranger.    Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  promo- 

Bibi  prison.  tion  of  moral  and  religious  improvement  by  a 

TW  researches  of  the  modem  advocates  of  supply  of  useful  books,  and  by  the  regular  per- 

fooe  reform  have  not,  as  we  have  intimated,  fonnance  of  divine  service.  No  keeper  is  permit- 

^  eonfined  to  their  own  country.— At  the  ted  to  carry  a  stick,  or  any  offensive  weapon. 

MiisBQ  de  Force,  mt  Ghent,  the  same  practical  No  fetters  or  irons  are  seen  in  the  prison,  the 

tHnnoQy  is  borne  to  the  good  effects  of  a  sound  punishment  is  solitude,  and  no  instance  has  oc- 

if<ev  of  gspl  discipline.    Here  was  observed  curred  of  its  being  necessary  to  inflict  it  upon 

by  lit.  Buxton  an  entire  separation  of  men  from  the  same  person  twice.     In  the  four  yean  pre- 

*MKB,  the  sickly  fiom  the  healthy,  the  untried  ceding  the  commencement  of  the  new  system 

^  the  ooavicted,  and  the  misdemeanants  from  104  prisoners  escaped :  in  the  four  succeeding 

^tioos.  'The  building,  being  yet  unfinished,  (except  on  the  day  of  its  establishment)  not  one 

^  Qot  admit  of  more  subdivisions  of  cUsses,  escaped. 

*^  certainly  might  be  carried  farther,  and        under  the  old  system  the  number  of  the  most 

N«blj  win  whea  the  capacity  of  the  structure  heinous  crimes  committed  in  the  city  and  county 

«iU  adait  of  it'     A  very  important  feature  of  from  January,  1787,  to  June,  1791,  was  129. 

^tjiteni  of  chaaifirarion  is  that  of  children  Under  the  new  system  in  the  whole  state,  during 

"^nsn  and  woaneo ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  the  same  period,  twenty-four.    '  At  the  time  of 

^^^^  that  the  division  into  classes  should  the  yellow  fever,  in  1793,  great  difficul^  was 

"*'*  idwnee  to  nooral  as  well  as  technical  dis-  found  in  obtaining  nurses  and  attendants  for  the 

^Q^  The  utmost  order  and  regularity  were  sick  at  Bush-hill  hospital.     Recourse  was  had 

"">d  to  pievail  in  this  prison.    While  at  work,  to  the  prison.    The  request  was  made,  and  the 

vpiiMer  was  allowed  to  speak;  and  so  strictly  apparent  danger  stated  to  the  convicts.     As 

**  tfe  tale  observed  that  tne  questions  put  to  many  offered  as  were  wanted.    Ther  continued 

'^  by  Mr.  Buxton  were  not  answered.    No  foithful  till  the  dreadful  scene  was  closed^none 

«iK  hit  the  Doise  of  the  shuttle.    Corporal  of  them  making  a  demand  for  their  services  SSA 

f'itliBwat,  for^Mfly  allowed  ,was  then  dispensed  all  were  discha^ed . 

^  becasse,  as  the  govensov  suted,  it  was  found        '  One  n&an  com  mitted  fot  a  burglary,  who  had 

In  be  aaosQesiarY.    The  penalty  was  privation  seven  years  to  serve,  observed,  when  the  nqpeU 

a  VQik.   The  nehaviour  of  the  prisoners  was  was  made  to  him,  that  having  ofiended  society 
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he  should  be  bappy  to  render  it  some  services    ployed.    Hie  narrowness  of  the  room  rendertA 
lot  the  injury ;  and,  if  they  could  only  place  a    it  impossible  to  yield  to  these  requests,  whilst  s 
confidence  in  himy  he  would  go  with  cheerful-    denial  seemed  a  sentence  of  destruction,  exdod* 
mas.     He  went— he  never  left  it  but  once,  and    iuf^  every  hope,  and  almost  every  possibility  o 
then  by  permission  to  obtain  some  articles  in  the    reformation/ — p.  122. 
city.    niB  conduct  was  so  remarkable  as  to  en-        The  visits  of  these  ladies  were  incessant  They 
gage  the  attention  of  the  managers,  who  made    often  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  conduct  of  this 
him  a  deputy-steward ;  gave  him  the  charge  of   extraordinary  school,  joining  in  the  employment, 
the  doors,  to  prevent  improper  persons  from    sharing  the  meaU,  and  engi^^  in  the  inspectioo 
going  into  the  nospital,  to  preserve  order  in  and    of  their  pupils.    The  fint  experiment  was  upos 
about  the  house,  and  to  see  that  nothing  came    the  untried  part  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  success 
to  or  went  from  it  improperly.     He  was  paid,    with  which  it  was  attended  encourased  an  ex- 
and  after  receiving  an  extra  compensation,  at  his    tension  of  the  scheme  to  those  who  had  aoder. 
discharge  married  one  of  the  nurses.     Another   gone  their  trials,  and  the  inauguration  of  this 
man,  convicted  of  a  robbery,  was  aken  out  for    great  undertaking  is  thus  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bux« 
the  purpose  of  attending  a  horse  and  cart,  to    ton  :  — '  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  prepare 
bring  such  provisions  from  the  vicinity  of  the    the  room ;  and  &is  difficulty  was  obviated  by  the 
city  as  were  there  deposited  for  the  use  of  the   sheriffs  sending  their  carpenters.    The  former 
poor,  by  those  who  were  afraid  to  come  in.    He   laundry  speedily  underwent  the  necessary  altent- 
nad  the  sole  charge  of  the  cart  and  conveying   tions — was  cleaned  and  vrhite-washed— and  in  a 
the  articles  for  the  whole  period.   He  had  many    veiy  few  days  the  Ladies'  Committee  assembled 
years  to  serve^  and  might  at  any  time  have  de-   in  it  all  the  tried  female  prisoners.    One  of  the 
parted  with  the  horse,  cart,  and  provisions.    He   ladies  began  by  telling  them  the  comforts  deritsd 
despised,  however,  such  a  breach  of  trust,  and    from  industry  and  sobriety,  the  pleasure  and  the 
returned  to  the  prison.    He  was  soon  after  par-    profit  of  doing  right,  and  contrasted  the  happi- 
doned,  with  the  thanks  of  the  inspectors.    Ano-   ness  and  the  peace  of  those  who  are  dedicated  to  a 
ther  instance  of  the  ffood  conduct  of  the  prisoners    course  of  virtue  and  religion,  with  that  experi- 
during  the  sickness  happened  among  the  women,    enced  in  their  former  lite,  and  its  present  come- 
When  request  was  made  to  them  to  give  up    ^uences;  and,  describing  their  avrtul  guilt  in  the 
their  bedsteads*  for  the  use  of  the  sick  at  the    sight  of  God,  appealed  to  themselves,  whether 
hospital,  they  cheerfully  offered  even  their  bed-    its  wages,  even  here,  were  not  utter  misery  and 
ding,  &c.    When  a  similar  request  was  made  to    ruin.     She  then  dwelt  upon  the  motives  which 
the  debtors,  the>  all  refused.     A  criminal,  one    had  brought  the  ladies  into  Newgate ;  they  had 
of  the  desperate  gangs  that  had  so  long  infested    left  their  homes  and  their  families,  to  mingle 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  for  several  years    amongst   those   from  whom  all    others   fled; 
before  the  alteration   of^  the  system,  on  being    animated  by  an  anient  and  affectionate  desire 
discharged,  called  upon  one  of  the  inspectors,  and    to  rescue  their  fellow -creatures  from  evil,  and  to 
addresflid  him  in  the  following  manner: — '  Mr.    impart  to  them  that  knowledge  which  they, from 
,  I  have  called  to  return  you  my  thanks    their  education  and  circumstances,  bad  been  to 
for  your  kindness  to  me  while  under  sentence,    happy  as  to  receive.    She  then  told  them  thai 
and  to  perform  a  duty  which  I  think  I  owe  to    the  ladies  did  not  come  with  any  absolute  and 
society,  it  being  all  in  my  power  at  this  time  to    authoritative  pretensions ;  that  it  vras  not  inteiMl- 
afford.  You  know  my  conduct  and  my  character   ed  they  shoula  command,  and  the  prisoners  obey ; 
have  been  once  bad  and  lost,  and  therefore  what-   but  tint  it  was  to  be  understood,  all  were  to  act 
ever  I  might  say  would  have  but  little  weight   in  concert ;  that  not  a  rule  should  be  made,  or 
were  I  not  now  at  liberty.    Pursue  your  present    a  monitor  appointed,  without  their  full  and  una- 
plan  and  you  will  have  neither  burglaries  nor    nimous  concurrence ;  that  for  this  purpose  each 
robberies  in  this  place.'  of  the  rules  should  be  read,  and  put  to  the  vole ; 

Of  the  very  deplorable  state  of  the  females  in  and  she  invited  those  who  might  feel  any  disin- 
Newgate  before  Mrs.  Fry's  well-known  visits  no  clination  to  any  particular  freely  to  state  their 
one  can  be  ignorant;  of  the  change  produced  opinion  '^Buxton,  p.  127,  128.  The  rules  were 
by  the  Bible,  a  school,  and  constant  employment,  then  read,  and  every  hand  was  held  op  in  teiti* 
among  these  desolate  and  vicious  beings  in  a   mony  of  approbation. 

short  compass  of  time,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  At  the  aatc  of  Mr.  Buxton's  book  a  year  had 
adequate  conception.  At  the  first  visit,  says  a  elapsed  since  this  labor  of  love  had  been  in  ope- 
yoQog  lady  who  accompanied  Mrs.  Fry,  and  ration,  and  it  is  surely  enough  to  state  thai  *  only 
who  related  the  circumstances  to  Mr.  Buitoo,  one  lady  had  in  all  that  time  heard  an  oath  t  that 
'  the  railing  was  crowded  with  half-naked  women,  though  card-playing  had  in  some  instances  been 
struggling  togetlier  for  the  front  situations  with  resumed,  ana  about  half  a  doiien  instances  of  in- 
the  most  boisterous  violence,  and  begging  toxication  had  occurred,  the  rules  had  been  gene- 
with  the  utmost  vociferation.  She  felt  as  if  she  rallv  observed ;  that  the  ladies  bad  been  inMled 
^m  going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  she  well  with  uniform  respect  and  gratitude;  that  they 
recollects  quite  shuddering  when  the  door  closed  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  improved  ooodnct, 
upon  her,  and  she  was  locked  in,  with  such  a  and,  as  they  trust,  in  the  confirmed  moral  habits 
herd  of  novel  and  desperate  companions.  This  of  the  prisoners ;  several  had  received  the  rodi- 
day,  however,  the  sdiool  surpassed  their  utmost  meats  of  education,  and  had  learned  for  the  fint 
expectations ;  their  only  pain  arose  from  the  time  the  truth  tf  the  Christian  religion ;  smf 
numerous  aiiid  pressing  applications  made  by  had  left  the  prison  srho  were  there  filling  their 
young  women,  wno  longed  to  be  taught  and  em-    stations  in  life  uprightly  and  re^pecubly*    ObI| 
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m  difcfairged  from  the  prison  had  been  again  higher  state  of  tKistence/ — ^Edinburgh  Review* 

f^mt^ft»^  for  a  transgression  of  the  law.'  September,  1818. 

Ibefive  golden  rulei  of  which  the  plan  of  this        We  have  been  detained  longer  than  we  ani« 

praeeeding  was  composed  were :---  cipated  by  the  topics  of  Mr.  Buxton's  admirable 

'  tst  '  Religions  instnictton/-^pemsal  of  the  volume ;  but  they  have  enabled  us  to  bring  the 

Seriptares  morning  and  evening.     They  have  great  (acts  and  elements  of  the  subject  before  the 

famd  the  prisoners  remarkably  ignorant  of  the  reader. 

int  principles  of  Christianity,  and  they  have        Looking  more  at  large  into  the  subject,  we  shall 
msoD  to  think  that  a  prison,  in  excluding  many  find  our  English  law  to  recognise  from  the  ear- 
objects  of  woridly  interest,  occupation,  and  plea-  liest  periods  three  great  classes  of  prisoners — 
mn,  and  in  the  pause  which  it  produces  in  the  the  debtor,  the  accused  criminal,  and  the  con- 
oner  of  life,  and  in  the  apprehensions  it  some-  victed  criminal.  It  is  clear  that  the  imprisonment 
iraei  ezdtes,  is  well  calculated  for  the  inculca-  of  each  proceeds  upon  totally  different  principles, 
tioo  of  religious  impressions.  and  there  are  even  subdivisions  of  these  classes  of 
2dty,  Constant  employment  is  a  grand  and  an  some  importance.  We  imprison  the  man  suspected 
iadispeosable  requisite  in  the  reformation  of  a  ofcrime,for  instance  so/e/y  to  secure  his  appearance 
}moa.    They  would  feel  themselves  totally  in-  on  the  day  appointed  for  trial;  it  is  matter  of  ne- 
ooapetent  to  restnin  the  passions  of  this  unruly  cessity,  and  the  law  has  therefore  only  recourse 
ace,  if  their  minds  were  not  engaged  in  useful  to  it  where  no  adequate  substitute  by  way  of  se- 
aii  active  objects.  curity  can  be  provided ;  for,  under  the  imputa- 
3dly,  Rules  simple  and  lenient,  but  rigidly  en-  tion  of  the  heaviest  crimes,  it  lodges  a  power 
faced,  and,  if  possible,  the  concurrence  of  the  with  its  higher  officers  of  estimating  and  accept- 
pttfooers  in  their  formation.  ing  such  substitute.    It  is  agreed,  says  Black- 
4thly,  Classification  and  separation  to   the  stone,  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  any 
poiest  possible  extent.  judge  thereof  in  time  of  vacation,  may  bail  for  any 
Stiller,  They  recommend  that  prisoners  should  crime  whatsoever,  be  it  treason,  murder,  or  any 
be  trnted  as  human  beings,  with  human  feel-  other  offence,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
iocs;  with  that  disinterested  kindness  which  will  the  case.    4  Com.  p.  299.    We  imprison  the 
npge  dieir  affections ;  vet  as  human  beings  convict  for  punishment ;  and  the  debtor  in  exe- 
de^r^ed  by  crime — with  that  degree  of  restraint,  cution  partly  for  punishment  of  the  fraud  which 
ad  with  those  symbols  of  degradation,  which  he  is  presumed  or  proved  to  have  committed  on 
■sj  recal  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  humble  his  creditor,  and  partly  as  a  mode  of  compelling 
'•iKir  pride.'— Buxton,  p.  139.  him  to  produce  or  render  available  for  the  dis- 
Of  the  success  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  associates  charge  of  his  debts  that  property  which  cannot 
it  was  well  said  at  the  time :  '  Let  us  hear  no  be  directly  reached.     Thougn,  however,  the  ob- 
wn  of  the  diflSculty  of  regulating  provincial  jects  which  the  law  has  in  view,  in  these  three 
pRsoDS,  when  the  prostitute  felons  of  liondon  cases  of  imprisonment,  are  thus  various,  and 
it^fv  been  thus  easily  reformed  and  converted,  though  the  duties  which  are  incurred  in  conse- 
nt ni  never  again  be  told  of  the  impossibility  quence  toward  the  unhappy  subjects  of  it  will 
of  represring  drunkenness  and  profligacy,  or  in-  naturally  have  proportionate  varieties,  yet  iu 
tndaciog  habits  of  industry  in  small  establish-  some  respects  tiiey  will  be  entirely  the  same ; 
wnti,  when  this  great  crater  of  vice  and  corrup-  certain  things  are  proper,  certain  things  ne- 
<wn  bas  been  thus  stilled  and  purified.    And  cessary  in  every  prison,  and  for  every  prisoner. 
>i)Ofe  all  let  there  be  an  end  of  the  pitiful  apo-        In  the  first  place  a  universal  recjuisite  is  se- 
^J  of  the  want  of  funds,  or  means,  or  agents,  curit^r ;  an  insecure  prison  is  a  solecism  in  terms ; 
t»  fleet  those  easier  improvements,  when  women  on  thb  point  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  say  a 
^  the  middle  ranks  of  life — when  ^uiet  una»-  word,  if  all  people  were  as  well  agreed  in 
^Qouag  matrons,  unaccustomed  to  busmess,  or  to  respect  of  the  means  as  of  the  end.    The  ancient 
any  bot  domestic  exertion,  have,  without  fimds,  practice  was  to  rely  more  upon  fetters  and  roa- 
*i(boQt  agents,  without  aid  or  eucouragement  nacles,'than  the  walls  of  the  prison  or  the  vigi- 
^^anydewription,  trusted  themselves  within  the  lance  of  the  gaoler;  but  the  new  prison  bill 
very  centre  oiinfection  and  despair,  and,  by  open-  enacts  that '  no  prisoner  shall  be  put  m  irons  by 
•;  tbeir  bnrts  only,  and  not  their  purses,  nave  the  keeper  of  any  prison  except  m  cases  of  ur- 
*^cted,  by  the  mere  force  of  kindness,  gentle-  gent  and  absolute  necessity,  and  the  particulart 
^Oi,  and  compassion,  a  labor,  the  like  to  which  of  every  such  case  shall  be  forthwith  entered  in 
^  not  remain  to  be  performed,  and  which  has  the  keeper's  journal,  and  notice  forthwith  siven 
*BM(bed  the  way,   and  ensured  success,   to  thereof  to  one  of  the  visiting  justices;  and  the 
^  anilar  bbors.    We  cannot  envy  the  happi-  keeper  shall  not  continue  the  use  of  irons  on  any 
*c«  vbich  Mrs.  Fry  must  enjoy  from  the  con-  prisoner  longer  than  four  days,  without  an  order 
''^'^'"SBeu  of  her  own  great  achievements ; —  m  writing  from  a  visiting  justice  specifyina  the 
^t  tbeie  b  no  happiness  or  honor  of  which  we  cause  thereof.'— s.  x.  reg.  12.    No  one  can  doubt 
"^ooid  be  so  proud  to  be  partakers :  And  we  the  propriety  of  such  a  regulation — ^we  are  satis- 
K*|B  to  relieve  our  own  hearu  of  their  share  of  fied  that  fettenng  the  debtor  or  the  accused 
<^*tioml  gratitude  in  thus  placing  on  her  simple  criminal  as  a  matter  of  course  was  always  illegal ; 
^  Dodot  brow  t^  truly  civic  crown,  which  how  far  it  stood  within  the  protection  of  the  law 
^  ovtahines  the  biurels  of  conquest,  or  the  coro-  in  the  case  of  the  convict  seems  not  so  clear. 
*Bh  of  power— cmd  can  only  be  outshone  itself  The  common  argument,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  ex« 
^  tiwie  wreathe  of  imperishable  glory  which  ceed  the  terms  of  a  sentence,  and  that  a  sentence 
*«iit  the  champions  of  fitith  and  charity  in  a  of  imprisonment  says  Dothmg  of  fetters,  provei 
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notfaing;  the  tentenoe  nyt  nothing  of  inanT  ration,  or  of  whoae  evcntoal  rettontioo  mfk 

oUier  prison  privations,  the  legality  of  which  credit  to  society  the  chaplain  enteitains  the  nort 

cannot  be  doubted ;  it  is  general  in  its  terms,  fiiTorable  expectation.'    p.  53.    It  is  obfioos, 

and  includes  every  circumstance  which  goes  to  indeed,  that  the  system  of  allowing  them  in  ah 

make  up  the  idea  of  legal  imprisonment,  so  that  cases  a  participation  in  the  fruit  of  their  bbon, 

the  question  always  comes  round  to  what  is  legal  most  be  unfavorable  in  many  respects  to  the  re* 

impSionroent.     Waiving,  however,  a  legal  dis-  formation  of  prisoners ;  its  tendency  being  to 

cossion,  which  the  statute  just  cited  renders  unne-  confirm  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  imnediate 

cessaiy,  we  agree  with  the  warmest  opposers  of  self-indulgence,  as  the  motive  for  action,  men  who 

the  practice  that  it  was  always  iriczpedieot  to  have  already  found  that  motive  too  strong  for 

iron  even  the  convict,  unless  his  own  refhictori-  their  prudence  or  their  conscience.    Such  a  sys- 

ness  or  desperation  made  it  necessary.     Obser-  tern  seems  to  u)  to  be  founded  upon  a  mistaken 

vation  too  will  warrant  ns  in  going  a  step  farther,  view  of  many  of  the  objects  of  imprisomnent 

and  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  frequent  ne-  Howard  found  one  great  eril  of  our  prisons  to  be 

cessity  for  the  use  of  fetters  almost  amounts  to  a  total  want  of  employment,  and  he  described  in 

proof  of  some  mismanagement  in  the  prison  in  very  fiiscinating  colors  the  appearance  which 

which  it  shall  exist    It  is  not  the  least  merit  in  those  presented  in  which  the  prisoners  were  falljr 

die  prison  bill  that,  by  the  restrictions  imposed  employed.    Undoubtedly  a  salutary  ctiaoge  was 

on  toe  use  of  them,  greater  care  and  more  skil-  produced— the  giving  all  prisoners  an  opportu* 

fill  management  become  necessary  on  the  part  of  nity  of  working,  and  compelling  some  to  work, 

governors  of  prisons.  were  among  the  most  efficient  .pauses  of  the  great 

The  next  requisite  of  all  prisons  clearly  is  that  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  oar  pri- 

they  should  be  healthy  and  clean.    Air  and  sons;  but  it  is  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end, 

exercise,  food  and  clothes  such  as  are  necessary  when  prisons  are  estimated  by  the  cheerful  ac- 

for  the  sustentation  of  health,  together  with  me-  tivity  of  the  laborers,  and  the  quantity  of  pro- 

dicine  and  attendance  when  sick,  stand  upon  the  ductive  labor  within  their  walls.  A  prison  ooght 

same  principle ;  except  in  that  short  and  awful  still  to  be  a  place  of  terror  to  those  without,  of 

interval  which  precedes  execution,  and  which  is  punishment  to  those  within ;  let  us  reform  cii- 

spent  in  preparation  for  it,  there  can  be  no  time  minals  if  we  can— it  is  a  great  and  glorious  ob- 

or  circumstance  under  which  any  prisoner  may  ject,  uncertain  in  the  result,  but  imperative  b  the 

not  demand  all  those  things  wbicn  are  ordinarily  obl^ation.     Punishment,  however,  is  certain ; 

necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life.    We  are  and  it  is  one  mode  of  punishment,  severely  felt 

aware  that,  in  some  of  these  last  particulars,  we  by  those  who  have  led  a  life  of  self-indulgeoce, 

may  be  thought  to  push  the  claims  of  the  pri-  but  unattended  with  any  cruelty,  to  tie  them 

boner  farther  than  lustice  jequires;  there  ar6  down  to  a  coarser  uniform  ^^^^'    1*^o  excep- 

those  who  deny  in  the  whole  any  claim  of  right  tions  may  be  urged :  we  may  be  asked  whether 

which  he  can  set  up  to  food,  clothing  or  lodging,  we  would  extend  the  rule  to  persons  of  the 

and  others  who,  admitting  the  abstract  right,  higher  ranks  of  life,  and  convicted  of  ofienoei 

would  yet  practically  reduce  the  quantity  and  such  as  libel,  provocations  to  duel,  fcc.,  which 

Juality  below  the  scale  implied  in  our  remarks,  ordinarily  are  understood  to  carry  with  theoi  lets 

t  is  more  difficult  to  decide,  whether,  in  parti-  of  moral  turpitude.    We  confess  that  we  can  see 

cular  instances,  the  introduction  of  more  generous  no  reason  for  not  carrying  the  rule  so  far;  the 

food  or  greater  comforts  should  he  allowed  ac-  health  of  the  party  must  of  course  always  be  the 

cording  to  other  considemtions  than  those  of  first  object,  and  it  would  be  for  the  medicsl 

health;  in  other  Words,  whether  the  ability  of  the  attendant  to  see  that  no  change  of  habit  wa 

party  to  purchase,  or  his  industry  and  good  made  so  violent  in  its  nature  as  to  affect  it;  bot 

nehaviour,  should  procure  him  luxuries  denied  to  rank  or  education  ought  not  to  lighten  poniih- 

his  fellow-prisoners  in  general.    There  is  long  ment;  if  they  make  the  feelings  more  susoeotible 

practice,  and  high  authority  in  the  fiivor  of  the  to  an  equal  infiiction,  it  must  be  TenBenbered 

affirmative ;  with  regard  to  debtors,  it  is,  we  be-  also  that  the  moral  restraint  and  social  obligation 

'ieve,  universally  allowed  to  them  to  procure  were  stronger,  and  that  the  violation  of  them 

rom  without  any  food  or  liquor,  subject  only  to  merits  a  severer  suffering.  The  case  of  dcbtors^also 

xrtain  prohibitions  and  regulations ;  and  as  to  may  be  here  pressed ;  but,  health  being  secured, 

prisoners  who  labor,  it  has  long  been  the  custom,  we  cannot  say  that  there  appears  to  us  any  injustice 

in  some  of  our  best  regulated  prisons,  to  siimu-  in  subjecting  them  also  to  the  mortification  of  their 

late  industry  by   allowing  a   portion    of  the  appetite.   Every  debtor  in  execution  either  can  or 

profits  earned  by  the  prisoner  to  be  spent  by  him  cannot  pay  his  creditor ;  if  he  can,  and  will  not, 

in  this  way.  preferring  to  spend  in  self-indulgence  the  sob- 

The  prison  bill  steers  a  middle  course,  allow-  stance  which  in  truth  belongs  to  bis  creditor,  it 

ing  the  introduction  of  food,  not  extravagant  or  is  well  that  be  should  be  prevented  from  giaufy- 

lusurious,  to  debtors,  or  accused  criminal^  who  ing  so  unjust  a  desire ;  it  he  cannot^  then  be  b 

receive  no  allowance  from  the  county ;  and  pro-  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  destitution,  snd  the 

hibiting   it  in    the    case  of  convicts,  except  prison  allowance  must  be  a  relief  to  him. 

under   tlie    permission    of    the    visiting  jus-  We  have  been  induced,  from  the  importsnee 

lices,  or  the  regulations  of  the  quarter-eessions.  of  the  subject,  to  haaard  some  repetitioo,  sficr 

— s.  X.  reg.  14  and  15.    Mr.  llolford  asserU  our  extract  from  Mr.  Buxton  with  regard  to 

ttiat, '  the  prisoners  whose  labor  is  most  produc-  these  rights  of  prisoners.     But,  waiving  iBi*y 

tive  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank,  are  not  those  minor,  yet  important  oonsideiatioos^  «u^  *>  ^ 

who.^L  bti;uviaur  entitles  them  to  most  conside-    difficult"  of  preserving      ••—   -> 
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cgnmloii  deiMb  in  a  prison,  in  which  the  pii-  to  the  public,  by  aa  ioditciimliuUd  admitsioii  oc 
MBCfs  axe  allowed  a  differeot  scale  of  diet,  visiton.  A  priaea  wboie  gatee  are  perpetually 
mpag  aooopding  to  their  own  fancies,  we  come  admitting  idle  spectators  will  necessarily  losa 
Id  ifaos  conekisioBs — that  all  have  a  right  to  be  half  its  terrors.  Those  salutary  ideas  of  loeth- 
kdy  ud  that  all  should  be  confined  to  the  same  somcness  and  misery  which  men  associate  with 
preoo  aUowancOi  qualifying  the  rule  in  indi-  a  gaol,  and  which  naturally  tend  to  the  preven* 
lidnl  caaes  according  to  tl^  directions  of  the  tion  of  cnme,  cannot  fiiil  to  be  much  weakened 
■edicil  oAicer  of  the  prison ;  and,  if  any  other  by  a  sight  of  the  deaniiness  and  order,  the  d^ 
lanadoQ  be  allowed,  we  should  prefer  the  indul-  cent  apparel  and  seeming  comfort,  which  ara 
pact  being  granted  as  the  reward  of  orderly  be-  found  within  the  walls ;  men  commonly  jndga 
krtamy  to  the  regulating  it  by  the  amount  of  the  from  what  they  see,  and  make  little  account  of 
pnoner's  earning.  what  they  do  not  see,  the  solitude  and  weasisome* 

The  prisoner,  of  whatever  description,  has  ness,  the  hard  fare  and  hard  labor  of  the  pri- 
iiitber  claims  to  be  protected  from  tlie  comip*  soneis.  They  will  therefore  leave  the  prison, 
Doo  of  bad  society,  and  to  be  afforded  an  op-  beliering  that  the  sufferings  of  confinement  have 
ixxtoiuty  of  performing  uninterruptedly  lus  re*  been  exaggerated ;  and  what  they  believe  they 
.gioos  duties.  may  act  upon ;  or  at  least  ihey  will  eagerly  dr- 

Upou  this  heady  of  religious  instruction  and  at-  culate  the  statement, 
tsdaoce,  the  priaoa  bill  ^  made  a  most  import-  The  notion  of  a  fee  on  admission  is  rather 
ant  improvement  in  our  criminal  law.  The  strange  to  our  feelings,  but  we  take  for  granted 
Katies  of  the  chaplain  are  marked  out  with  ful-  that  Uiat  is  not  the  only  requisite.  The  regular 
KM  sod  precision ;  the  inmates  of  a  gaol  tions  of  the  Prison  Bil^  as  we  understand  them, 
Rqnire,  and  they  will  henceforward  receive,  even  put  the  matter  on  the  right  footing;  prisoners 
Boic  isinote  and  constant  attendance  than  the  only  committed  for  trial  are  to  receive  visits  at 
poor  uf  the  most  fiivored  parishes.  He  is  made  proper  times  and  under  proper  restrictions,  set- 
GM  of  the  most  responsible  and  important  tied  by  the  governor,  or  visiting  justices;  and 
officen  of  the  prison ;  his  salary  is  regulated,  convicts  only  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
HA  extravagantly  and  yet  liberally,  with  refer-  as  may  be  determined  on  at  the  quarterrsea- 
ace  to  the  number  of  prisoners;  a. pension  is    sions.' 

pnrided  for  him  in  case  of  sickness,  age,  or  in-  In  this  part  of  our  subject  one  more  topic  re- 
inaity;  and  the  situation  may  be  now  made  to  mains  to  be  discussed,  but  of  great  importance, 
preseDt,  if  the  magistracy  are  disposed  to  act  in  the  employment  of  the  prisoners.  Tt  is  obvious 
Waity  aeoofdance  with  the  legisUture,  which  we  that  this  can  have  reference  only  to  those  who 
^  not  doubt,  an  ample,  ai^  not  undesirable  are  confined  upon  suspicion,  or  for  punishment 
icU  for  the  exertion  of  seal  and  talent  in  the  of  crimes ;  but  with  regard  to  eacn  of  these 
Ctifistiiam'mistry.  We  have  now  stated,  though  classes  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to 
wt  so  concisely  as  we  could  have  wished,  the  the  principle  and  the  mode  of  enforcing  it.  The 
duns  which  we  conceive  prisoners  of  every  law  and  common  sense  agree  in  making  a  wide 
^Kription  seem  to  us  to  have  on  the  country :  distinction  between  prison  employment  and  hard 
a  die  other  hand,  the  rights  which  the  country  labor.  The  former  is  undoubtedly  desirable  for 
^  oter  the  inmates  of  its  prisons  will  vary  all  prisoners,  and  every  proper  and  rational  in- 
*itb  the  causes  which  place  them  there ;  but  ducement  should  be  held  out  to  them  to  engage 
1^  are  certain  general  powers  which  it  may  in  it — inducements  which  experience  warrants  us 
JMtlj  exercise  in  idl  cases.  in  saying  will  scarcely  ever  tail  of  success.    It  ia 

It  bas  a  right  to  general  order  and  decency  a  question,  however,  to  which  late  circumstances 
*itbia  the  prison ;  imd  for  this  purpose  it  may  have  attached  some  consequence,  whether  there 
tofince  proper  discipline  on  every  individual,  is  any  legal  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  oom- 
aad  reasonably  pnnuh  the  breach  of  it  For  pel  persons,  either  untried  or  sentenced  simply  to 
^  nme  purpose,  it  may  regulate  the  prison  imprisonment,  to  labor.  The  general  practice,  we 
kotn,  and  the  mode  of  employment  of  all  the  believe,  varies  much  in  this  respect  between  these 
pimen,  even  of  those  whom  it  has  no  power  two  classes ;  in  a  great,  perhaps  the  greater  num- 
of  eoapdiingtolabor,  restricting  it  to  such  kinds  ber  of  prisons,  in  which  tlie  reformation  of  the 
<f  vocx  asmay  be  fittingly  and  wholesomely  car-  prisoner  is  attempted,  a  convict  sentenced  to  im- 
lied  on  within  the  walls,  directing  the  sale  of  the  prisonment  only  is  directly  or  indirectly  compelled 
piodQce,  and  apportioning  the  earnings  in  such  to  work  as  a  part  of  prison  discipline ;  but  in 
■ttaer  as  nay  best  accord  with  the  regulations  scarcely  any  is  the  same  rule  observed  with  re- 
^  the  place;  it  has  a  right  to  restrain  Uie  inter-  gard  to  persons  only  committed  for  trial.  It 
<ovie  of  the  prisoners  with  each  other,  and  to  would  be  as  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  a  direct 
^>B<)K  sa  entire  contrd  over  the  visits  of  authority  in  law  for  compelling  the  convict  to 
Bttodi  from  without.  work  as  the  untried  prisoner ;  but  many  of  the 

Tloilastisa  matter  of  importance,  and  of  some  reasons  which  apply  with  great  cogency  against 
diieBity;oii||ieonehand,todenyeventothecon-  compulsion  on  the  latter  certainly  do  not  exist 
**^  prisoner  aU  intercourse]with  his  family  and  in  respect  of  the  former.  Where  a  man  has  been 
^i<Bds  is  not  merely  a  measure  of  great  severity,  proved  guilty  of  a  crime  against  society,  for  which 
'^oiriDg  some  clear  advantage  as  its  justifica-  it  is  thought  necessary  to  punish  him  by  seclu* 
^  bitt,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  throw  away  a  sioe,  society  has  a  right  to  subject  him  to  such 
Voverfnl  mean,  under  proper  regulations,  of  en-  discipline  as  may  be  thought  likely  to  make  him 
^**°ngeaient  and  moral  improvement  ;-^on  the  harmless  to  her  interests  when  he  shall  be  restored 
"dier  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  great  in-  to  liberty :  this  would  warrant  direct  compulsion. 
^  n  done  to  the  discipline  of  the  prisoui  and    And,  as  to  the  indirect  compulsion  of  withholding 
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sustenance  from  him  if  he  refuses  to  earn  it  by  depend  on  Che  number  of  hours  employed^  th« 
labor,  there  can  be  no  injustice  in  this,  for  he  can  velocity  of  the  wheel  (which,  when  there  is  no 
have  no  positive  claim  to  maintenance ;  it  is  true  fly-regulator,  will  also  vary  with  tlie  number  of 
that  he  has  been  withdrawn  from  his  trade  or  men  on  it  at  the  same  time),  the  distance  from 
occupation,  but  that  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  step  to  step,  and  the  proportion  of  those  out  of 
punishment  of  his  crime,  die  forfeiture  of  the  each  gang  who  are  on  the  wheel  at  one  time,  to 
veans  of  resorting  to  his  former  mode  of  earning  tliose  who  are  off.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  tfiat 
a  livelihood.  But  with  a  man  committed  only  what  may  be  very  true  of  one  wheel  may  be  en- 
on  suspicion,  whom  the  law  still  presumes  to  be  tirely  h\$e  of  another.  Thus,  to  select  a  few  inp- 
innocent,  and  deprives  of  liberty  only  because  it  stances  out  of  many,  at  Lewes  each  prisoner 
sees  no  other  mode  of  seairing  his  appearance  at  works  at  the  rate  of  6600  feet  in  ascent  per  day ; 
the  day  of  trial,  all  the  reason  is  in  favor  of  his  at  Ipswich,  7450 ;  at  St.  Albans,  8000 ;  at  Bury, 
immunity  from  every  other  privation  or  inter-  8950;  at  Cambridge,  10,1 75;  at  Durham,  12,000; 
ference.  Direct  compulsion,  we  believe,  has  not  at  Brixton,  Guildfoid,  and  Reading  the  summer 
been  attempted;  the  only  ground  on  which  it  rate  exceeds  13,000;  while  at  Warwick  the  sum- 
could  be  put  would  be  the  enforcement  of  dis-  mer  rate  will  be  17,000  feet  .in  ten  hours,  if  the 
eipline;  and  undoubtedly  that  must  be  preserved,  present  resolution  be  adhered  to;  which,  upon 
if  necessary,  over  every  prisoner.  We  are  not,  reflection,  we  are  quite  sure  it  n^ver  will,  as  no 
therefore,  disposed  to  deny,  that  for  riot  or  dis-  strength  could  long  endure  such  labor.  In  ad- 
orderly  behaviour  an  unconvicted  criminal  may,  dition  to  these  immense  differences,  those  of  the 
fromthenecessity  of  thecase,  be  treatedasacon-  dietaries  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account, 
vicl;  in  whatever  character  he  comes,  he  is  Our  remarks  shall  be  confined  to  the  principle 
bound  so  far  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  place,  of  this  machine  considered  generally, 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  peace  and  good  order  Assuming  then  that  it  will  be  used  with  dis- 
of  others.  But  this  is  an  argument  which  will  cretion  and  humanity,  we  will  state  what  we 
never  justify  the  compulsory  labor  of  a  peaceable  conceive  to  be  its  disadvantages  and  advantages, 
and  orderly,  but  slotnful  or  even  obstinate  pri-  In  the  first  place,  it  is  inapplicable  to  prisoners 
soner.  under  long  confinements ;  tliere  is  in  it  at  once 

Witn  respect  to  hard  labor  as  a  useful  mode  so  much  irksomeness,  sameness,  and  real  fatigue, 
of  punishment  and  correction  there  cannot  well  that,  after  subduing  a  stubborn  spirit,  we  should 
be  much  difference  of  opinion.  When,  however,  be  afraid,  with  long  continuance,  it  might  go  on 
this  subject  first  attracted  the  public  attention,  almost  to  stupify  the  intellect ;  for,  while  the 
the  benevolent  individuals  in  different  counties  body  labors,  the  mind  is  wholly  unemployed, 
who  took  the  largest  share  in  directing  the  mea-  But,  even  if  this  be  thought  an  extreme  apprehen- 
sure, '  seldom  ventured  (as  Sir  George  Paul  says)  sion,  it  mxist  be  admitted  that  it  not  only  teaches 
to  turn  their  eyes  from  income  and  profit  to  a  no  trade  or  occupation  by  which  a  livelihood 
county  rate;  every  house  of  correction  was  to  may  afterwards  be  earned,  but  must  ia  some 
become  a  busy  manufactory,  and  to  maintain  measure  render  the  parties  less  fit  for  manual 
itself.'  Much  as  we  are  advocates  for  industry  labor  by  disuse  of  those  parts  and  muscles  of  the 
in  prisoners,  and  economy  of  public  money,  we  body  which  are  employed  in  handicraft  trades, 
think  both  may  be  purchased  too  dearly ;  and  we  Making  these  deductions,  of  which  the  latter  is 
are  not  sorry,  we  confess,  that  in  almost  every  capable  of  an  answer  when  we  limit  the  use  of 
place  in  which  the  manufactory-system  has  been  the  tread-wheel  to  confinements  of  a  short  dura- 
tried  it  has  proved,  if  not  a  failing  concern  on  tion,  in  which  a  trade  could  not  be  learned,  nor 
the  whole,  yet  certainly  &r  less  profiuble  than  the  body  lose  iu  aptness  for  one  to  which  it  had 
was  expected.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  been  accustomed,  the  advantages  seem  to  be,  that 
condemn  all  profitable  labor  of  the  prisoners,  but  the  tread-wheel  is  labor  indeed,  dreaded  in  the 
we  are  anxious  that  it  should  never  be  the  pri-  prospect,  irksome  in  endurance,  and  remembered 
mary  object ;  in  truth  the  best  economy  is  in  that  with  disgust ;  that  it  has  never  failed  to  subdue 
system  which  produces  the  fewest  recommittals,  the  most  turbulent  spirit ;  that,  requiring  no  in- 
and  prevents  the  most  crimes.  struction,  every  man  who  can  walk  may  be  set 

The  tread-wheel  is  an  invention  which  has  ceN  upon  it  from  the  moment  that  his  sentence  ispro^ 
tainly  been  exposed  to  most  unfounded  attacks,  nounced ;  that  he  cannot  avoid  his  portion  of 
and  perhaps  oeen  praised  far  beyond  its  real  labor,  the  wheel  turning  by  weight  and  not  by 
merits,  but  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  exertion;  that  the  occupation  is  so  unceasing 
an  important  instrument  of  prison  discipline.  The  that  conversation  between  tlie  prisoners  is  much 
flflh  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  restrained ;  that  it  may  without  injury  be  em- 
of  Prison  Discipline  is  before  us,  and  it  is  in  no  ployed  for  many  hours  in  the  day,  and  with  a 
part  more  sensible  or  instructive  than  in  what  it  very  little  expense  in  the  open  air;  that  it  aflbrds 
communicates  on  this  subject;    on  which,  as  great  advantages  for  inspection,  and  thereby 
might  be  expected,  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  much  facilitates  the  duties  of  the  governor,   tin- 
prevails  :  ana  although  almost  every  tread-wheel  der  these  impressions,  and  with  these  restrictions, 
varies  practically  in  the  quantity  oi  labor  which  we  cannot  but  say  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
it  imposes,  and  consequently  in  a  great  measure  in  of  the  erection  of  a  tread-wheel  in  every  con- 
the  effect  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  the  siderable  prison  in  the  country, 
machine  is  praised  or  blamed  as  if  it  were  one        We  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  Fifth  Re. 
thing,  the  same  in  every  prison.    The  labor  of  port :— *  Of  the  progress  of  information  and    of 
the  wheel  it  should  be  remembered  is  by  ascend-  public  feeling,  within  these  Sbw  years,  on  the 
in{,'  steps,  and  the  amount  of  ascent  made  must  subject  of  prison  discipline,  the  former  Ileports 
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rf  this  Society  bear  ample  testimony.    Parlia-  furnished  with  teeth^  but  they  9je  bhint,  tervtiig 

MBtaiy  iDtefferencey  the  exertions  of  the  magis-  rather  to  bruise  its  prey  than  to  divide  ii  by 

tiKj,  and  diligence  of  enquiry*  have  combined  cutting.    Before  the  mouth  are  two  foramina^ 

ro  bnog  the  subject  prominently  before  the  pub-  supposed  to  be  the  nostrils.    The  rostrum,  beak, 

fie  rniod.    The  principles  on  which  punishments  or  snout,  is  in  general  about  one-third  of  the 

in  colbroed  ha? e  unaergone  the  deliberate  in-  total  length  of  the  fish,  and  contains  in  some 

fetdgation  of  the  legislature.    It  is  the  general  eighteen,  in  others  as  &r  as  twenty-three  or 

fe«ltog  that  the  unconncted  should  be  treated  twenty-four  spines  on  each  side ;  these  are  very 

Tiih  as  much  lenity  as  is  compatible  with  the  stout,  much  tnicker  at  the  back  part,  and  chan- 

tk  custody  of  his  person,  and  the  good  ordpr  of  nelled,  inclining  to  an  edge  forwards.    The  fins 

Ae  prison ;  whilst,  upon  those  on  whom  the  law  are  seven  in  number — ^viz.  two  dorsal,  placed  at 

aihcti  punishment,  a  salutary  system  of  disci-  some  distance  from  each  other — two  pectoral, 

fine  ought  to  be  enforced ;  that,  in  the  treatment  taking  rise  just  behind  the  breathin^^-holes,  which 

.^  the  coDTicted,  no  severity  should  be  allowed  are  five  in  number — two  ventral,  situated  almost 

L-Qtis  not  warranted  by  the  laws,  nor  consistent  underneath  the  first  dorsal — and,  lastly,  the  cau- 

vid)  justice ;  that  the  prevention  of  crime  is  the  da],  occupying  the  tail  both  above  and  beneath, 

Jtioate  object  of  imprisonment,  and  that  to  at-  but  longest  on  the  upper  part.     The  general 

uu  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  insure  the  refor-  color  of  the  body  is  a  dull  gray,  or  brownish, 

B3tioo,aswell  as  the  punishment  of  the  prisoner,  growing  paler  as  it  approaches  the  belly,  where 

Infofm  severity,  it  is  generally  admitted,  bar-  it  is  nearly  white. 

Ml  the  offender,  and  prepares  htm  for  the  per-       2.  P.  cirratus,  of  which,  continues  ^ur  author, 
poatioo  of  fiirther  crimes.    It  is  necessary  not  we  have  only  met  with  one  specimen,  which  was 
air  to  inspire  terror,  but  to  kindle  hope— to  im-  brought  from  Port  Jackson  in  New  Holland.   It 
f  M  upon  die  mind  not  only  a  sense  of  guilt,  but  is  a  male,  and  the  total  length  about  forty  inches : 
^  lore  of  virtue ;  and  to  implant  those  prin-  the  snout,  from  the  tip  of  it  to  the  eye,  eleven : 
-nid,  sod  cherish  those  feelings,  which  religion  the  spines  widely  different  from  any  of  the  others ; 
>'-ly  an  impart.'  they  are  indeed  placed,  as  usual,  on  the  edge, 
The  separate  discipline  of  the  common  gaol,  but  are  continued  on  each  side  even  beyond  Sie 
'^  iioQse  of  Correction,  and  the  Hulk  or  Peni-  6yes.    The  longer  ones  are  slender,  sharp,  some- 
>^ta7,  might  here   be  adverted  to;    but  on  what  bent,  and  about  twentv  in  number,  andbe- 
"isobject  we  can  only  refer  to  the  Quarterly  tween  these  are  others  not  half  the  length  of  the 
i^ercw,  No.  LX.,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Society  primal  ones,  between  some  three  or  four,  between 
^  t^  Impiovement  of  Prison  Discipline.  others  as  far  as  six ;  and  in  general  the  middle  one 
PRISIiNE,  adf,    Lat.  friilinut.    First ;  an-  of  these  smaller  series  is  the  longest :  besides  these 
«t;  orighial.  a  series  of  minute  ones  may  he  perceived  be- 
Now  their  prUtine  worth  "®**»  *^  ^«  ^^^  ^fS^-    ^^  ^«  ^^^^  likewise, 
TVe  Britons  recollect.                         PhUiju.  another  singularity  occurs : — about  the  middle 
T^  l^ht  being  trajecied  only  through  the  parallel  of  it  on  each  side,  near  the  edge,  arises  a  flexible 
■s^eiQaof  the  two  prisms,  if  it  suisfered  any  change  ligamentous  cord,  about  three  inches  long,  like 
^iteitfnctiott  of  one  superficies,  it  lost  that  im-  the  beards  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  gadus  or 
r^m  bj  the  Gontrwy  refraction  of  the  other  cod  genus,  and  as  pliant  in  the  recent  state.  The 
«?ofciB,  and  M,  being  restored  to  its  prUtina  color  of  the  fish  is  a  pale  brown :  the  breathing 
*«aatiM,  became  of  the  same  nature  aiid  condU  apertures  four:  the  mouth  furnished  with  five 
"^  **  **  "^                                         iVewton.  ^^  ^  minute,  but  very  sharp  teeth. 
PRI^IS^  to  ichthyology,  the  sawfish,  is  ge-       3.  P.  cuspidatus.    Of  this  our  author  has 
"^  ooDsideced  as  a  species  of  the  squalus,  seen  only  two  specimens,  the  one  about  a  foot 
^M  gCDus,  comprehending  under  it  several  and  a  bolf  in  length,  and  the  other  more  than 
^>«ics.    Mr.  Latham,  however,  is  of  opinion  two  feet  and  a  half.    In  both  of  these  were 
"*  it  oMbt  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  genus  twen^-e^t  spines  on  each  side ;  but  the  dis- 
**ViMf  that  the  characteristics  of  the  several  tii^ishing   feature  is  the  spines  themselves, 
*«ttiQ  are  snffident  to  constitute  them  distinct  being  particularly  flat  and  broad,  and  shaped  at 
^^'^^  He  ranks  it  as  a  genus  belonging  to  the  point  more  like  the  lancet  used  by  surgeons 
^  nde  of  amphibia  nantes.  •  Its  characters  are  in  bleeding,  than  any  other  figure. 
^:  a  plam  long  snoot,  with  spines  growing  like       4.  P.  microdon.    Of  this  species  the  total 
^  oat  of  both  edges ;  four  or  five  spinumla,  length  is  twenty-eight  inches,  the  snout  occupy- 
vbnathrngmertarei,  in  the  sides  of  the  neck :  ing  ten ;  from  the  base  of  this  to  that  of  the 
^^  is  oolong  and  almost  round,  with  a  pectoral  fins  four  inches ;  b^ween  the  pectoral 
^ttnaoeoos  skin ;  the  mouth  is  situated  in  and  ventral  fins  six.   The  two  dorsal  fins  occupy 
I    ^^^  put  of  the  head ;  and  the  nostrils,  nearly  the  same  proportions  in  respect  to  each 
'^^^OMmth,  are  half  covered  with  a  mem-  other;  but  the  hinder  one  is  the  smallest,  and 
2"c»ii  lobe ;  bdiind  the  eyes  are  two  oval  all  of  them  are  greatly  hollowed  out  at  the  back 
^i  ^  Tential  fins  approach  one  another,  part,  much  more  so  than  in  the  two  first  species. 
yj*"**  nale  are  placed  about  the  organs  The  snout  differs  from  that  of  every  other  in 
j\t<*eQtiQD;  there  are  no  fins  at  the  anus.*  several  particulars;  it  is  longer  in  proportion, 

t  u^^''^*''^^'^^°"'''^^''^^^^®'P^'^'  being  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  fish. 

'-  ^-  ntiqaoram.    The  head  is  rather  flat  at  The  spines  do  not  stand  out  from  the  sides  more 

^  ^  cjes  laige,  with  yellow  irides ;  behind  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  from  this  ciicum- 

2  ^  ft  hole,  which  ^ome  have  supposed  may  stance  seem  fiir  less  capable  of  doing  injury  than 

^  tc  an  org^.of  bearing.    The  mouth  is  w^  any  other  species  yet  known. 
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ft   P.  oectinatus.    This,  with  the  6i»t  species,  HU  oriort.  with  »•  of  the  d«uplu«'f  low, 

come  under  the  »"»P«?^>^J.^^  ^^*  ^?«^1?^^  We'll  pass  the  busineu  pH^ite/y  and  well.    W 

some  specimens  measuring  fifteen  feel  m  length.  Ambaiadois  attending  the  court  in  gmat  nma- 

The  pcctinalus  differs  from  the  P.  antiquorum  ^^^  ^^  ^j^  ^^^^  ^^  courtesy,  rewaid,  and  pn- 

in  having  the  snout  more  narrow  in  proporUon  „„|,^„,                                                     Baetm, 

at  the  base,  and  the  wbole  of  it  more  slender  in  j )^  |^y  Brampton,  an  English  lady,  embarked 

all  its  parts ;  wheieas  the  first  is  very  broad  at  f^,  Portugal  at  that  time,  with  aoow  priwado  of  her 

the  base,  and  tapers  considerably  thence  to  the  own.                                                             ^^' 

point.    Tlie  spines  on  each  side  also  are  longer  Ha  drew  him  into  the  faUl  circle  from  a  molved 

and  more  slender,  and  vary  from  twenty-five  to  privaUntM,  where  he  bent  his  mind  to  «  n^i^ 

thirtv-four  in  the  different  specimens.  course,                                                  , ,  !*!^' 

PRITH'EE.    A  corruption  of  pray  thee,  or  Peter  was  but  a  ;»irai«  man,  and  not  to  be  any 

T    l):tulJ^        **          f              r    J         '  way  compared  with  the  dukes  of  his  house. 

I  pray  thee.                               u.  i  ^th^f  Peacham  rf  AntiquitUt. 

Well,  what  was  that  scream  for,  I  f^^h^J^^  ^ven  the  pri^aUst  person  may  shinJ  fortlTSn^ 

Alas !  why  comest  thou  at  this  dreadful  moment,  cou^L                                        ^  exp^'my 

't'^\%L^LZf'^^^^^  con^pditsln-LTangua^^ 

PRIV ASET,  a  small  town  in  the  department  j^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  „rts.  MUun. 

of  the  Dordogne,  France,  remarkable  for  the  ciamoure  our  fnvoaeia  uneasv  make, 

grotto  of  Miremont,  which  is  at  a  little  disUnce  jg^,^  j^^  Hieir  nests  disturbed,  and  beaals  their 

fipom  it,  and  which  is  considered  as  the  finest  in  haunts  foisake.                              Diydm. 

the  kingdom.     It  is  situated  about  two-thirds  up  Dare  you, 

an  extremely  barren  hill ;  its  depth  from  the  '      A  prtuate  man,  presume  to  love  a  queent    Id. 

entrance  to  the  extremity  of  the  largest  branch  Privatt,  or  secret  prayer.  U  that  which  is  used  by 

is  545  fathoms,  and  the  extent  of  all  iU  ramificar  a  man  alone  apart  from  all  others.     Duty  of  Mam. 

tions  2170  fathoms.    If  the  different  windings  Her  sacred  pnvaem  all  open  lie. 

o""eSIttotd'thc«ewhicht^  yJ:^\^^'T:^^r^^^^ 

makes  in  order  to  observe  the  objects  attached  J^.^^^^^"to  anTcom^position.  withouTy^^^ 

to  the  sides,  were  reckoned,  they  would  amount  Z^^    ^^^         ^       *^          AHmihLi. 

to  more  than  six  miles ;  and  it  would  be  dan-  ^   in  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  scorn ; 

gerous  to  adventure   fiur   into   it,  without  the  Iq  publkk  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  mourn, 

assistance  of  a  guide  accustomed  to  the  place.  "^                                                  GranmUe. 

PRI' V ATE,  fl(g.  &  ».  lA    lAt.  privatut.  Se-  xhe  first  principles  of  Christian  religion  should 

Pri'vacy,  n.  s.                 I  cret;  reserved  ;con-  not  be  farced  with  Khool  points  and  private  tenets. 

Pax V A  DO,                        \  cealed ;  alone ;  par-  Samdrrmn . 

Privateer',  n.  i.  itv.a.L  ticular :  Shakspeare  He  U  at  no  charge  for  a  feet,  further  than  pro- 

Pri'vatelt  adv.             1  uses  the  noun  sub-  viding  privateen,  wherewith  his  subjects  carry  on 

Pri'v ATEKiis, ».  i.         J  stantive  for  a  pri-  a  piratical  war  at  their  own  expe^re.^^  ^^^^^^ 

vate  message:   pnvacy  and  pnvateness  mean  not  contented  with  her  brSad  highway, 

secresy;   retirement;  state  of  being  concealed  pj^' 7^/^^^^^^ 

or  unexposed ;   it  U  used,  by  Arbuthnot  im-  A^>«ais,  xor  cnaoge,        ^   yr        r-       ^^^^ 

properly,  for  privity:  pri^ado  is  adopted  from  ,.,*•*               * 

die  Spanish  by  Bacon  for  a  private  friend :  a  PaiVATEBRi  are  a  kind  of  private  men  of 

privatSr  is  a  vessel  fitted  out  by  private  indivi-  war,  the  persons  concerned  wherein  administer 

duals  against  a  pubUc  enemy  :  to  privateer  is  to  at  their  own  costs  a  part  of  a  war,  by  titting  out 

fit  out  or  conduijt  such  a  vessel :  privately  fol-  these  ships  of  force,  and  providing  them  with  all 

lows  the  senses  of  private,  adj.  military  stores ;  and  diey  have,  instead  of  pay. 

And.  as  he  sat  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  dis-  leave  to  keep  what  they  take  from  the  enemy, 

ciples  came  unto  hun  priwtefi/.      MaJLthtw  xxiv.  3.  allowing  the  admiral  his  share,  etc.    Privateers 

To  correct  the  particular  faulu  of  priwii*  men,  ^j^y  not  attempt  any  thing  against  the  laws  of 
would  be  a  work  loo  infinite ;  vet  some  there  be  of  nations ;  as  to  assault  an  enemy  in  a  port  or 
that  nature,  that  though  they  be  in  privaxe  men.  yet    Ytx^^n.  under  the  protection  of  any  prince  or 

their  evil  reacheth  to  a  general  hurt,  »»  ^J*  ^f^rtion  |,ii  ^y^^^  ^e  be  friend,  ally,  or  neutral ; 
of  sheriffs,  and  their  sub-shen&  and  ^^^^^    f^^  '        of  such  places  must  be  inviolably 

corruption  of  victuallers.  &c.                    u^f^'  kenf  thmfore.  before  a  commission  shall  be 

peace  and  quietness  there  is  not  any  way  possible,    in  £3000,  that  they  will  make  aatisftction  for  all 

unless  the  probable  voice  of  every  entire  society  or    damages   which  they   shall    commit    in    their 

body  politick  ovenule  all  pnvau  of  like  nature  in  the    courses  at  sea  contrary  to  the  treaties  with  any 

same  body.                                  Hooher't  Prtfaoe.  ^^^  ^n  pain  of  forfeiting  their  commissions ; 

yon  shall  go  with  me  J  and  the  ship  is  made  liable.    Besides  these 

have  some  prittU*  schooling  for  you  both.  .^^  commissions,  there  are  special  commis- 

Sftfl*n»«»^«-  Jj       for  privateers,  granted  to  comroandere  of 

What  infinite  heartease  must  km«  neglect.  «OM  «^P^^      ^                         j^  ^^^ 

That  pma«#  men  enjoy  ?  and  what  havcJungs.  «hip?>  ,?^" J^^  ^Z^ncH  obey  their  Ofdew. 

That  pHwU  have  nSt  too.  save  ceremony  1     W.  discipline,  and,  if  they  do  not  obey  tneir  oraers, 
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ij  be  pomsbad  with  death.    In  case  we  are  at 
IT  with   more  poteotates  than  one,  privateers 
■«^^^e   commissioxM  for  acting  t^nst  each 
«r  tbem  ;  otherwise,    if  a  captain,  carrying  only 
«  against  the    I^anes,   should  in  his  course 
aeet  with   and    take   a   Frenchman,  this  prize  is 
*»*  «?«*,   but  would  l>e  taken  from  him  by  any 
am  of  war  be  met,  azHl  could  not  be  condemned 
(At  him)    in    the    admiralty.    Ships  taken  by 
friTateen   vrere   to    be   div^ided  into  five  parts; 
fair  parts  whereor  gfo  to  the  persons  interested 
JB  the  privateer,    aod    tlie  fifth  to  his  majesty. 
Br  statute  the  lord  aclTDiial,  or  commissioners  of 
the  admiialty,    may  grant    commissions  to  com- 
■anders    of   privateers    for  taking  ships,  &c., 
vhich  beits^  akdju^l^r^^    prizes,  and  the  tenth  part 
paid  to  the  admiral,    &c.,  wholly  belong  to  the 
ovnefs  of  the  privrnteers  aod  the  captors,  in  pro- 
portioDS  agreed  cm  between  t^^emselves. 
PIliyATlON,  w.  a-         ^      Fr.  privation ;  Lat. 
PaiT^ATiVEyAtf^.  SciB.s.   >prioa/io.   Removal  or 
Paiv'ATiVKt.Y,  €mA?»         3  destruction    of    any 
ibog  or  q[iia]i^;    removal  from  office :  privative 
is  causing  removal »    obstrtiction,  or  absence  of 
amdhiiig  ;  tfaaU.    of  wliicli  the  absence  of  some 
«to  thing  ibniBS  the  chief  idea:  piivatively  is 
antiTelj. 

If  part  of  the  people  <»r  esstate  be  somewhat  in  the 
dectwa,  yoa  camnot  inakft  them  nulls  or  cyphers  in 
AeynasfBoa  or  translation.^  Baeen, 

Uuaonical  aoands  aod  discordtDt  soands  are  both 
Ktiie  aad  poaitsve.  hut  hlackness  and  darkness  are 
iadeed  but  •prinatimem,  and  therefore  have  lit^e  or  no 
acsinty  \  somewhat  they  ^€>  contristate,  bat  ver^  little. 

Id,  Natural  UUtary, 
Tor,  what  is  this  contagious  si  a  of  kiad, 
Bvt  a  ^vatian  of  that  grace  within  ?         Daviet, 
Tbe  daty  of  the    ne^  covenant  is  set  down,  first 
rvBiMly,  not  like  that  of  Mosaical  observances  ex- 
insal,  bat  positively*  latprs  given  into  the  miads  and 

ffanunond, 
blessings,  the  blessinn  of  im- 


The  very  prixa. «,--      o — 

■aity,  aaiiegnard,    libert^r  •   and  integritv,  which  we 
opf,  deaerta  the  thaofcsgiviog  of  a  whole  life. 

So  hoimdod  aie  oimt  natural  desires. 
That  wasting  all,  and  setting  pain  aside, 
With  bare    prwatiow  sense  is  satisfied.     Dryden, 
After  soiae  account  of  good,  evil  will  be  knov%n  by 
IS  being  only  a  prwation  or  absence  of 

South, 
/-»^.^r.  is  the  absence  of  what  does  naturally 
tti«g  to  the  thing,  or  which  ought  to  be  pre)«nt 
*^  It;  as  when  a  man  or  horse  is  deaf  or  dead, 
«  a  phvaaciaa  <ir  divine  unlearned ,  these  are  priva- 
imm.  WatU't  Logieh. 

PRIVERNUM,  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  in 
Laiorn,  east  of  Setia-  Having  revolted  from 
t*  Romans,  their  atnhaasadors  were  asked,  what 
pqaisonKot  they  thetnselves  thought  they  deserv- 
«s  >  They  answeied  what  those  deserve  who  deem 
'^nmrinra  worthy  of  liberty.  Being  asked, 
s£^sald  ihe  ponishment  be  remitted,  what  peace 
«»  to  he  expected  writh  tbem  ?  they  replied.  If 
'oa  giant  a  frworahle  peace,  yon  may  hope  to 
'^  it  aisicere  and  lasting;  bnt,  jf  a  bad  one, 
isay  expect  it  of  short  continuance.  The 
-^'-Naas  weie  so  for  from  being  displeased,  that 
ty  a  Yote  of  the  people  they  had  the  freedom 
«f  the  city  granted  diem.  The  town  is  now 
called  Pspxaao.      3ee  that  article. 


Privet,  in  botany.    See  Liousnuk. 

Privet,  Evergreen.    See  Khammus. 

PRIVILEGE,  n.  s.  &  v.  a.  Fr.  jtrwUtMe  ;  Lat 
prhilegittm.  Peculiar  advantage  or  right;  im- 
munity:  to  invest  with  peculiar  rights  or  immu- 
nities. 

The  court  is  rather  deemed  as  a  prwMged  place  of 
unbridled  Ucentiousoess,  than  as  the  sbiding  of  him 
who,  as  a  father,  should  give  a  fatherly  example. 

Sidnqf. 
Here's  my  sword. 
Behold  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours. 
My  oath,  and  my  profession.  Shakapeore. 

He  took  this  place  for  sanctuary, 
Aad  it  shall  priviUgt  him  from  your  hands,    id. 
This  place 
Both  prhUege  me,  speak  what  reason  will. 

Daniel, 
He  claims  his  prtpilege,  and  says  *tis  fit, 
Nothing  should  be  the  judge  of  wit,  but  wit. 

Denkam^ 
He  went 
Invisible,  yet  stayed,  snch  prietlflys 
Hath  omnipresence.  MiUan, 

Ittaoy  things  are  by  our  laws  prmle^  from  tytbes, 
which  by  the  canon  law  are  chargeable.  Hale, 

When  the  chief  captain  ordered  bun  to  be  scourged 
uncondemned,  he  pleads  the  legal  privil^e  of  a  Uo- 
man,  who  ought  not  to  be  treated  so.      Kettlewell. 
Smiles,  not  sUowed  to  beasts,  from  reason  move, 
And  are  the  privilege  of  human  love.  Dryden. 

The  ^[Teat  are  privileged  alone. 
To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own.  Id, 

The  primkge  of  birth-right  was  a  double  portion. 

Locke, 
He  happier  yet,  who  privileged  by  fate 
To  shorter  labour,  and  a  lighter  weight, 
Received  but  yesterday  the  gift  of  breath. 
Ordained  to-morrow  to  return  to  dttth.  l^rior. 

As  infallibility  is  no  privilege  of  the  human  nature, 
it  is  no  diminution  to  a  man's  good  sense  or  judg- 
ment to  be  found  in  an  error,  provided  he  is  willing 
to  retract  it.  Maton, 

Private; 


PRIYT,flrfj.&».i.^     Fr.    nrto£. 

pRiv'iLY,  adv         > assigned  to  secret  uses; 

pRi  v'lTY,  n.  i.  J  admitted  to  secrets ;  made 
conscious  of:  place  of  retirement,  or  for  secret 
use :  privily  is,  secretly ;  privately :  privity,  pri- 
vate communication ;  consciousness;  joint  know- 
ledge; a  secret  part. 

The  sword  of  the  great  men  that  are  slain  entereth 
into  their  privg  chamoer.  ^ekid  xzi.  14. 

They  have  the  profits  of  their  lands  hv  pretence  of 
conveyances  thereof  onto  their  piwy  friends,  who 
privily  send  them  the  revenues. 

8pen$er^»  State  of  Ireland. 

I  will  unto  you  in  privity  ai£COver  the  drift  of  my 
purpose ;  I  mean  thereby  to  settle  an  eternal  peace 
in  that  country,  and  also  to  make  it  very  profitable  to 
her  majestv.  Spenser. 

The  authority  of  higher  powers  hath  force  even  in 
these  things  which  are  done  without  their  privity, 
and  are  of  mean  reckoning.  Hooker. 

Upon  this  French  going  out,  took  he  upon  him, 
Without  the  prwity  o*  the^  king,  t*  appoint 
Vfho  should  attend  him.    Shakspeare.  Henry  VEIL 

The  jMurty,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive. 
Shall  seize  on  half  his  goods ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  cofier  of  the  state,     flftdbpsarr. 

Sir  Valentine 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  yonr  daughter; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot  Id* 
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Vewof.ihemhave  any  thing  to  coyer  their  prm(tf«.  secresy  and  expedition  to  transact  some  8tat« 

Abbot  afialrsy  than  the  lords  and  commons.    At  present 

Many  being  privy  to  the  (act,  the  privy  council  takes  cognizance  of  few  or  no 

How  hard  is  it  to  keep  it  unbetrayed  1  matters  except  such  as  cannot  be  well  determined 

Daniel,  by  the  known  laws  and  ordinary  courts;  such  as 

One.  having  let  hisbeard  grow  from  the  martvrdom  „^atters  of  complaint  and  sudden  ememncies : 

of  king  Charles  I.  till  the  Restoration,  desired  to  be  ^^^^j^  constant  business  being  to  consult  for  the 

"1rtno^r::'^"iaid  open  for  his  t^^k  K^^"<^.8^  ^"  f^"  ^'  '^f^'    "^  ^T  '^ 

not  without  tlTprW^^  of  the  prince  of  Oran^.  coni  the  pnvy  council  is  to  enquire  into  all  offences 

eluding  that  the  kin^om  might  better  be  sSttled  in  against   the    government,  and  to  commit  the 

his  abMnce.  Swift,  offenders  to  safe  custody,  m  order  to  take  their 

He  would  rather  lose  half  of  his  kingdom,  than  be  trial  in  some  of  the  courts  of  law.     But  their 

privjf  to  such  a  secret,  which  he  commanded  me  never  jurisdiction  herein  is  only  to  enquire,  and  not  to 

to  mention.  ^^'  punish ;  and  the  persons  committed  by  them  are 

Your  fancy  entitled  to  their  habeas  corpus  by  stat.  16  Car.  I. 

Would  still  the  Same  ideas  pve^,  c.  10,  as  much  as  if  committed  by  an  ordinary 

As  when  you  spied  her  on  the  prioy.        Id,  jujtice  of  the  peace.     In  plantation  or  admiralty 

Privy  Council.    See  Coukcil.  /  The  king's  causes,  which  arise  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 

will  is  tlie  sole  constituent  of  a  privy  counsellor;  this   kingdom,  and   in  matters  of  lunacy  and 

and  it  also  regulates  their  number,  which  in  idiocy,  the  privy  council  has  cognizance,  even  in 

ancient  times  vras  about  twelve.    Afterwards  it  questions  or  extensive  property,  being  the  court 

was  increased  to  so  large  a  number  that  it  was  of  appeal  in  such  cases ;  or  rather  the  appeal 

found  Inconvenient  for  seciesy  and  despatch ;  lies  to  the  king's   majesty  himself  in  council, 

and  therefore  Charles  II.  in  1679  limited  it  to  From  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  excepting 

thirty,  whereof  fifteen  were  principal  officers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  an  appellate  jurisdic- 

state,  and  to  be  counsellors  ex  officio ;  and  the  lion  (in  the  last  resort)  is  vested  in  this  tribunal ; 

other  fifteen  were  composed  of  ten  lords,  and  which  usually  exercises  its  judicial  authority  in 

five  commoners  of  the  king's  choosing.    Since  a  committee  of  the  whole  privy  council,  who 

that  time,  however,  the  number  has  been  much  hear  the  allegations  and  proofs,  and  make  their 

augmented,  and  now  continues  indefinite.    At  report  to  his  majesty  in  council,  by  whom  the 

the  same  time  also  the  ancient  office  of  lord  pre-  judgment  is  finally  given.    Anciently,  to  strike 

sident  of  the  council  was  revived,  in  the  person  in  the  house  of  a  privy  counsellor,  or  elsewhere 

of  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftesbury.    Privy  coun-  in  his  presence,  was  grievously  punished :  by  3 

sellers  are  made  by  the  king's  nomination,  with-  Hen.  VII.  c.  14,  if  any  of  the  king's  servants  of 


privy 

oaths  for  security  of  the  government.     By  the  c.  16,  it  is  enacted  that  any  person  who  shaU 

act  of  settlement,  12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  2,  it  is  unlawfully  attempt  to  kill,,  or  shall  unlawfully 

enacted  that  no  person  bom  out  of  the  domi-  assault,  and  strike  or  wound  any  privy  counsellor 

nions  of  the  ciown  of  England,  unless  bom  of  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  shall  be  felons,  and 

English  parents,  even  though   naturalised   by  suffer  death  as  such.    With  advice  of  this  coun^ 

parliament,  shall  be  capable  of  being  of  the  cil,  the  king  issues  proclamations  that  bind  the 

privy  council.    The  duty  of  a  privy  counsellor  subject,  provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  law. 

appears  from  the  oath  of  office,  which  consisU  In  debates,  the  lowest  delivers  his  opinion  first, 

of  seven  articles.    1.  To  advise  the  king  accord-  the  king  last,  and  thereby  determines  the  matter. 

ing  to  the  best  of  his  cunning  and  discretion.  A  council  is  never  held  without  the  presence  of 

2.  To  advise  for  the  king's  honor  and  good  of  a    minister  of  state.    The  dissolution  of  the 

the  public,  without  partiality,  through  affection,  privy  council  depends  upon  the  king's  pleasure; 

love,  meed,  doubt,  or  dread.    3.  To  keep  the  and  he  may,  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  dis- 

king's  council  secret.    4.  To  avoid  corraption.  charge  any  particular  member,  or  the  whole  of 

5.  To  help  and  strengthen  the  execution  or  what  it,  and  appoint  another.    By  the  common  law 

shall  be  there  resolved.    6.  To  withstand  all  also  it  was  dissolved  ipso  facto  by  the  king's 

persons  who  would  attempt  the  contrary.    And,  demise,  as  deriving  all  its  authority  from  him. 

lastly,  in  general,  7.  To  observe,  keep,  and  do  But    now,  to  prevent  the  inconveniences    of 

all  that  a  good  and  true  counsellor  ought  to  do  having  no  council  in  being  at  the  accession  of  a 

to  his  sovereign  lord.    The  privy  council  is  the  new  prince,  it  is  enacted  by  6  Ann.  c.  7,  that  the 


antiquity':  the  primitive  and  ordinary  way  of  mentaries,  book.  i.  p.  220,  &c.    The  officers  of 

government  m  England  being  by  the  king  and  the  privy  council  are  four  clerks  of  the  council 

privy  council.    It  has  been  frequently  used  by  in  ordinary,  three  clerks  extraordinary,  a  keeper 

all  our  kings  for  determining  controversies  of  of  the  records,  and  two  .keepers  of  the  council 

fficat  importance ;    the  ordinary  judges   have  chamber.    See  President. 
Sometimwdeclined  giving  judgment,  till  they        Pbivy  Codnsellob,  a  member  o«  tne  privy 

had  consulted  the  kine  and  privy  council ;  and  council.  .     ._.  .    v   . . 

the  parliament  have  frequently  referred  matters        Privy  Seal,  a  seal  which  the  king  uses  pre- 

of  hiffh  moment  to  the  same,  as  being,  by  long  viously  to  such  grants,  Ike,  as  arc  afterwards  to 

experience,  better  able  to  judge  of,  and  by  tlieir  pass  the  great  seal     ITie  privy  seal  is  also  som^ 
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tioKS  used  in  matters  of  less  consequence,  which  Doctrinal  points  in  controversy  had  been  agitated 

i!o  not  require  the  great  seal.  in  the  pulpits  with  more  warmth  than  had  used  to 

PRIZE,  j».  I.  &  r.  a.  ^      Fr.  prix ;  TenUpreits;  ^ ;  *««  thence  the  animosity  increased  in  books  pro 

PwSEK,                   }LaX.pretium.    Reward;  "d  cm.                    «.  ^  ^      u           ClamuUm. 

Prhe'-fichteb.      3  somethinggained  in  con-  ^r      ^  ^^  Richard,  when 

iBtor  adyenture;  value ;  price :  to  rate;  value;  a  7"^.  T^  "^'T    ?il^.    v        m^ 

_                     -    ,         u         I              •      c  u*  And  pro  and  eon  by  turns  thev  took.       Frier. 

edean:  pnzer  is  he  who  values:  prize-fighter^  T>t>^*    »  .       ,          .     . 

k  who  publicly  fighU  for  hire  or  reward.  ,  PROA,  flying,  m  navigation,  a  vessel  used  in 

.      ji      •     *v  »  T            •  J  4    r  >u^  tne  Soutli  Seas,  so  named  because,  with  a  brisk 

A  zoodly  pnce  that  I  was  mzed  at  of  them.  ^^  i       •  j    •.  '  -i            i    «        «        -i^       u 

*     '  *^                      '^       Zgckariah  x'l  13  ^^^e  wind,  it  sails  nearly  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

TV  king  of  Scote  she  did  send  to  France."      '  ^^  ^^«  construction  of  the  proa,  the  head  and 

To  fill  king  Edwanl's  fame  with  prisoner  kings.  ^}^^^  are  exacUy  alike,  but  the  sides  are  very 

bd  make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prke,  different ;  the  side  intended  to  be  always  the  lee> 

Ai  is  the  onzy  bottom  of  the  sea  side  being  flat ;  and  the  windward  side  made 

Whk  snnken  vneck.           Shak^peare,  Hemy  V,  rounding,  in  the  manner  of  other  vessels;  and  to 

life  I  friu  not  a  straw ;  but  for  mine  honour  prevent  her  oversetting,  which  from  her  small 

ffkicb  I  would  free.                             Shakgpeart,  breadth,  and  the  straight  run   of  her  leeward 

It  holds  its  estimate  and  dignity.  side,  would  without  thii  precaution  infallibly 

As  well  wherein 'tis  precious  of  itself,  happen,  there  is  a  frame  laid  out  to  her  from 

Ai  10  the  pmer.         Id.  Trmlui  and  Cruuda.  windward,  to  the  end  of  which  U  fastened  a  log, 

J^^t  all  men  overcomes,  has  mnd^^ru^  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  small  boat,  anJ 

True  poeu  empty  fame  and  praise  despi^"'  f'^^L^'f^r.'    '^^x  ""^'^^^  ""{  *u^  '"'^Tu''  ^' 

FuBt  i.  the  tnimpit.  but  your  smile  the  prize.  tended  to  balance  the  proa,  and  the  small  boat  is 

Dryden.  "X  '^s  buoyancy  (as  it  is  always  in  the  water)  to 

I  go  to  free  us  both  of  pain ;  prevent  her  oversetting  to  windward ;  and  this 

Ipriatf  your  person,  but  your  crown  disdain.  frame  is  usually  called  an  outrigger.    The  body 

Id,  of  the  vessel  is  made  of  two  pieces  joined  end- 
lie  nisiDg  such  silly  competitions  among  the  ig-  wise,  and  sewed  tos^ether  witn  bark,  for  there  is 
«K»t,  pro]M»ing  prize%  for  such  useless  accomplish-  no  iron  used  about  her ;  she  is  about  two  inches 
■ett,  and  inspiring  them  with  such  absurd  ideas  of  thick  at  the  Iwttom,  which  at  the  gunwale  is 
Kw«^.  has  m  it  somethmg  immoral  as  well  as  reduced  to  less  than  one.    The  sail  is  made  of 

hT!!!*'-**^  u-       trii.  «   »iv  »  u  •  -"f"??^*  matting, and  the  mast,  yard,  boom,  and  outriz- 

He  acquitted  himself  like  a  valiant,  but  not  like  an  „^^  «ll  «ii  «.«j«  «r  w«.«uJl^ 

fe«  in;  for  he  converted  the  pme«  to  his  own  ^^Sj*'®  *"  ™^*  of  bamboo. 

u          '                                  '^      Arbutknot  Their  rigging  consists  of  two  stays  that  set  up 

iartin  ind  Crmmbe  engaged  Uke  primejighier».   '  ^  ^he  ends  of  the  proa,  and  four  shrouds  that 

Id.  and  Pope.  ^^  ^P  ^^  the  four  comers  of  the  frame.    The  sail 

T^  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes  >s  shaped  like  a  settee-sail ;  and  the  lower  end 

'^  to  obtain  and  long  possess  the  prize.       Pope,  of  the  yard  is  confined  forward  in  a  shoe-block. 

Jane  the  French  writers,  some  our  own  despise ;  In  goin^^  about  they  keep  her  way,  so  that  the 

Tie  adeau  only,  or  the  modems  pruw.            Id.  stern  becomes  the  head;  and,  to  shift  the  sail, 

jNy  are  not  indeed  suflered  to  dispute  with  us  the  yard  is  raised,  and  the  lower  end  Uken  along 

2»  praod  prisM  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  learning  and  the  gunwale,  and  fixed  in  a  shoe-block  as  before ; 

'*?«ee.  m  which  I  have  much  suspicion  they  would  the  boom  is  shifted  at  the  same,  by  slackening 

t r^X'^SI'JS'immorUlixe  himself     ^^  ^J^^:  -^  Tl"^  *^  ^ ^^  t??  t' 

^«.  b  tiS  broist  of  man.  that  e'en  a  few.  ""^^  V  ^*}«"»  ^y  H*"?  ^Pf "  '^'^^\  ^^^^^^ 

« triMieat  years,  won  from  the'  abyss  abhorred  «"*^.«>^  **»«  ^o?™  »  ^xoxi^X  to  the  place  where 

"f  Miak  oblivion,  seem  a  glorious  pnte,  "^«  '<>^«'  yard-arm  was  before,  and  is  hauled  aft 

Aid  ncB  to  a  clown.                               Cowper.  ^^  ^^^  Other  end.    They  are  steered  by  paddles 

P«tt  [prise,  French,  i.  e.  taken],  in  maritime  *^  d^doS^Iht  j?    m         i?         lu     t  . 

•&IS,  a  vessel  taken  at  sea  from  the  enemies  of  ^^^^  ABLE,£rrf;.  j     Fr.  probabU ;  Lat.  pro- 

*^,  or  from  pirates;  and  that  either  by  a  P"OBABiLiTY,n.i.  Ufl6*/«.    Likely;  having 

^  of  war,  or  privateer.  &c  ,  having  a  commis-  P^<^«  ^»*J:^»  '^'''     -^Z"®^  evidence  than  the 

^.  for  that  purposie.    Vessels  are  looked  on  as  ^^^^^7}  the  noun  substontive  and  adve  b  cor- 

ries  if  they  fight  under  any  other  sUndard  than  ^^pondmg. 

^  of  the  state  from  which  they  have  tlieir  com-  As  foi  probabiHtieMt  what  thing  was  there  ever  set 

^^^^ ;  if  they  have  no  charter  party,  invoice,  down  so  agreeable  with  sound  reason,  but  some  proba- 

^ bill  of  lading  aboard;  if  laden  with  effects  ^^  "^^^  against  it  might  be  made?             Hooker. 

^«^  to  the  king's  enemies,  or  with  contra-  The  public  approbation,  given  by  the  body  of  this 

'^^  goods.    In  ships  of  war  the  prizes  are  to  whole  cnurch  unto  those  things  which  are  established. 

'-  (iirided  among  the  officen,  seamen,  &c.,  as  ^^^  °^®  >t  hut  probabU  that  they  are  good,  and 

^aajesty  shall  appoint  by  proclamation ;  but,  therefore  unto  a  necessary  proof  that  they  are  not 

?»g  privateera,  the  division  is  according  to  good  it  must  give  place.                   u-  u  •     r    ^f' 

!*sgr«ment  between  the  owners.     By  statT  13  .,  ^he  only  seasonable  inquiry  is   which  »  of  pruAa- 

^  n.  c.  4,  judges  and  officera  foiling  of  their  ^^  ^  '^''  "  ^^  improbables  the  J«"*^^^. 


PH^    «^       -—  -  — '•  luiciicu  wuimica    «9    tllCy    ,    — 

^•tU.  Lat.  pro.    For;  in  defence  of;  nro  and    which  they  have  made  no  trial,  is  from  the  testimony 
'^  NT  pro  and  contra,  for  and  against.  of  other  credible  persons.  WUkim 
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I  do  not  tay  that  the  principles  of  religion  are 
meerly  pi-obable ;  I  have  before  asserted  them  to  be 
morally  certain :  and  that  to  a  man  who  is  careful  to 
preserve  his  mind  free  from  prejudice,  and  to  con- 
sider, they  will  appear  unquestionable,  and  the  de- 
ductions from  them  demonstrable.  id. 

Though  moral  certainty  be  sometimes  taken  for  a 
high  degree  of  prpbabilitjif  which  can  only  produce  a 
doubtful  assent ;  yet  it  is  also  frequently  used  for  a 
firm  assent  to  a  thing  upon  such  grounds  as  fully 
satisfy  a  prudent  man.  TUtoUon. 

If  you  like  not  my  poem,  the  fault  may  possibly 
be  in  my  writing;  out  more  prohablif  'tis  in  your 
morals,  which  cannot  bear  the  truth  of  k.    Drydm, 

Distinguish  betwixt  what  may  possibly,  and  what 
will  probably,  be  done.  L'EUrange'i  Fabtet. 

PrvbabiUty  is  the  appearance  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of 
proofs,  whose  connection  is  not  constant ;  but  ap- 
pears for  the  most  part  to  be  so.  Locke. 

If  a  truth  be  certain,  and  thwart  interest,  it  will 
quickly  fetch  it  down  to  but  a  probability ;  nay,  if  it 
ooes  not  carry  with  it  an  impregnable  evidence,  it 
will  go  near  to  debase  it  to  a  aownright  falsity. 

SMtth. 

They  assented  to  things  that  were  neither  evident 
nor  certain,  but  only  prtAabU  \  for  they  conversed, 
they  merchandized,  upon  a  probable  persuasion  of  the 
honesty  and  truth  of  those  whom  they  corresponded 
with.  Id, 

Our  constitution  in  church  or  slate  could  not 
probably  have  been  long  preserved  without  such 
methods.  *  Swift. 

Which  tempers*  if  they  were  duly  improvea  by 
proper  studies,  and  sober  methods  of  education, 
would  in  all  probability  carry  them  to  greater  heights 
of  piety  than  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  generality 
of  men.  Lato. 

PROBAT,  or  Probate,  of  a  will  or  testament, 
in  law,  is  the  exhibiting  and  proving  of  last  wills 
and  testaments  before  the  ecclesiastical  judge 
delegated  by  the  bishop,  who  is  ordinary  of  the  ' 
place  where  the  party  died. 

PROBATION,  n.i.^     Fr.  probaiUm;   Lat. 

PKOBATioSAfLrtodj.l probatio,  from  Lat/iro- 

PROBA'TiOMEn,  n.ff.  \bo.    Proof;  testimony; 

Proba'tionership,  i  act  or  time  of  proving;, 

Prob' ATORT,  adj.      J  or  of  trial :  probationary 
and  probatory  mean  serving  for  trial :  probationer, 
one  who  is  on  his  trial ;  hence,  a  novice :  proba^ 
tionership,  his  state  or  time  of  trial ;  noviciate. 
Of  the  truth  herein. 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Shaktpaart.  Hamkt, 

In  the  practical  part  of  knowledge,  much  will  be 
left  to  experience  and  probation,  whereunto  indication 
cannot  so  fully  reach.        Bacon'i  Natural  History, 

This  root  of  bitterness  was  but  a  probatimer  in  the 
soil ;  and,  though  it  set  forth  some  offsets  to  preserve 
its  kind,  yet  Saun  was  hin  to  cherish  them. 

Decay  0/ Piiiy. 

Job*s  afflictioos  were  no  vindicatory  punishments, 
but  probatory  chastisements  to  make  trial  of  his 
graces.  BramhaU^ 

The  kinds  of  probation  for  several  things  being  as 
'  much  disproportioned  as  the  objects  of  the  several 
senses  are  to  one  another.  WUkvu. 

Hear  a  mortal  muse  thy  praise  rehearse. 

In  no  ignoble  verse ; 

But  cudi  as  thy  own  verse  did  practise  here. 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  given. 

To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there; 

While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  candidate  of  heaven.  Dryden, 


When  these  principles,  what  is,  is,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,  aie 
made  use  of  in  the  probation  of  propositiona,  wherein 
are  words  standing  for  complex  ideas,  as  man  ot 
horse,  there  they  make  men  receive  and  retain  false- 
hood for  manifest  truth.  Locke. 

He  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  probability^ 
suitable  to  that  state  of  mediocrity  uid  probationer^ 
ehip  he  has  been  pleased  to  place  us  in  here,  wherein 
to  check  our  over-confidence.  Id. 

At  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  state  of  our 
trial  and  probation  shall  be  finished,  it  will  be  a  pro- 
per season  for  the  distribution  of  publick  justice. 

Kelson. 

1  sufier  many  things  as  an  author  militant,  whereof, 
in  your  days  of  probation,  you  have  been  a  sharer. 

Pope  to  Smft. 

Build  a  thousand  churches,  where  these  probatumers 
may  read  their  wall  lectures.  Swift. 

Probation,  in  the  universities,  is  the  exami- 
nation and  trial  of  a  student  who  is  about  to  take 
his  degrees. 

Probation,  in  the  monastic  sense,  signifies 
the  year  of  a  noviciate,  which  a  religieux  must 
pass  in  a  convent  to  prove  his  virtue  and  voca- 
tion, and  whether  he  can  bear  the  severities  of 
the  rule. 

Probationer,  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  a 
student  in  divinity,  who,  bringing  a  certificate 
from  a  professor  in  a  university  of  his  good 
morals,  and  his  having  performed  his  exercises 
to  approbation,  is  admitted  to  undergo  several 
trials ;  and,  upon  his  acquitting  himself  properly 
in  these,  receives  a  license  to  preach. 

PROBATUM  EST.  Lat.  probatum  est.  A 
phrase  added  to  the  end  of  a  receipt,  signifying 
It  is  tried  or  proved. 

Vain  the  concern  that  you  express, 

That  uncalled  Alard  will  possess 

Your  house  and  coach  both  day  and  night. 

And  that  Macbeth  was  haunted  less 
Bv  Banquo's  restless  sprite : 

Lend  him  but  fifty  louis  d'or. 

And  vou  shall  never  see  him  more ; 
Take  my  advice,  probatwn  ett. 

Why  do  the  gods  indulge  our  store. 


But  to  secure  our  rest  t 


Prior. 


PROBE,  n.  s.     I      Lat.  probo.    A  slender 

pROBE-scissoRS.  )  Wire  by  which  surgeons 
search  tlie  depth  of  wounds :  probe-scissors,  are 
scissors  attached  to  a  probe. 

A  round  white  stone  was  lodged,  which  was  so  fas- 
tened in  that  part,  that  the  physician  with  his  probe 
could  not  stir  it.  Fell, 

He*d  raise  a  blush  where  secret  vice  he  found  ; 
And  tickle  while  he  gently  probed  the  wound. 

Ihyden. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful,  than  to  probe  aaJ 
search  a  purulent  old  sore  to  the  bottom.       South., 
I  made  search  with  a  probe. 

The  sinus  was  sntpt  op  with  probo'scmors. 

Wiseman. 

PROBITY,  n.  s.  Fr.  prohiti;  Lat.  protUas 
Honesty;  sincerity;  veracity. 

The  truth  of  our  Lord's  ascension  might  be  de- 
duced  from  the  probity  of  the  apostles.         Fiddma* 
So  near  approach  we  their  celestial  kind, 

By  justice,  truth,  and  probity  of  mind.        Pope. 

PROB'LEM,  n.  I.  ^    French  ;iro&/eiste  ; 

Problematical,  adj.      ^ Gr.  vpofiXtifui.     A 
Pcoblemat  iCALLY,  odv.  )  question  prOpo^cil  . 
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problemaiical    is,   uncertain;  questionable,  the 
adrerb  correspotidiog. 

Tbe  prvhUwk.  is,  whether  a  nao  conitantly  and 
tt.-Qiigi7  belisviikg  that  such  a  tfaiaff  ihall  be.  it 
4oik  help  any  thiag  to  the  efiectiiif  of  the  thing. 

Baean, 
It  is  a  question  problematical  and  dubious,  whe- 
t^  the   dbserration  of  the  sabbath  was  imposed 
«poa  Adam,  and  his  posteritj  iu  paradise  1    W%iie. 

DceouQ^  that  abundantly  confirmed  to  advance  it 
»hove  a  dispntable  pnhUm,  I  proceed  to  the  next 
mwsation.  Hammond. 

AUbongh  in  general  one  nndentood  colours,  yet 
were  it  not  an  easy  proUem  to  resolTe*  why  jrass  is 
pnen  1  Avtont. 

I  pramtaad  no  better  arguments  dun  might  be  ea- 
peeted  la  a  point  prohUmatieal.  Bojfk, 

Thisi  prahiem  let  philosopher!  resolTO, 
tVhat  makes  the  globe  from  West  to  East  revolve  ? 

Blackmore. 
Diligent  enquiries  into  remote  and  prtitkmatioal 
failt,  leave  a  gate  wide  open  to  the  whole  tribe  of 
iafiinnen.  Swift. 

PmoBi^if,  in  geometry,  is  a  proposition, 
vberein  some  operation  or  construction  is  re- 
qaired  ;  as  to  divide  a  line  or  angle,  erect  or  let 
&U  perpendiculars,  &c.    See  Geometht. 

Problem,  in  logic,  is  a  proposition  that  neither 
appears  absolutely  true  nor  felse ;  and  conse- 
qoently  may  be  asserted  either  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative. 

PROBOS'CIS,  a.  s.  Latin  prohotcis,  A 
snout ;  particularly  the  trunk  of  an  elephant. 

The  elephant  wreathed,  to  make  them  sport. 
His  lithe  fyr«6afetf .  MUtm. 

PROBUS  (Marcus  Aurelius),  from  the  son  of 
a  gardener,  became,  by  his  great  valor  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  his  eminent  virtues,  emperor  of  Rome, 
io  wiiich  dignity  he  was  raised  by  the'  army. 
After  haTing  subdued  tbe  barbarous  nations  that 
had  made  incursions  into  different  parts'  of  the 
esBpire,  and  goremed  with  great  wisdom  and 
demency,  he  was  massacred  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  by  some  soldiers  weary  of  the 
public  woris  at  which  he  made  them  labor,  in 
^2.     See  Rome. 

PROC  AS,  a  king  of  Alba,  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  JEoeaSj  the  son  and  successor  of  Aven- 
tams,  &ther  of  Amulius  and  Numitor,  and 
greai^grand&ther  to  Romulus. 

PROCATARCTICK,  adj.    Gr.  ifooEarap^ 
Forerunning ;  remotely  antecedent. 

PROCATAR'^IS,  n.  «.  An  antecedent  or' 
preexisteot  cause. 

The  pbyiician  enquires  into  the  pneatart^ick 
caascs.  Hanqf. 

Praemtarria  is  Ae  pre-existent  cause  of  a  disease, 
vhiefa  co-operates  with  others  that  are  subaequeat, 
tntenal  oreztemal ;  as  an^  or  heat  of  di- 
t,  which  brings  such  an  ill  disposition  of  tbe 
m,  as  oecasions  a  fever :  the  ill  disposition  being 
the  iaifidinir  caaac,  and  the  bad  air  the  prceotarctiek 
caase.  Quiney, 

PROCEEIX,  V.  a.  fc  a.  i.'\     Fr.    proceder ; 

PBOCBn/cm,  a.  ff.  f  LaLprocedla.    To 

Pbocssd'ivg,  (P^    ^™     ^^^ 

Paocs'svaa-  J  thing  or  place  to 

another;   adrance;  go  forth  in  wna  or  state; 

israe;   be    piopegated;  transact;  carry  on  an 

afisr  methodically ;  praaecnte  a  legal  suit ;  take 

fflect ;  hare  its  course :  a  proceeder  is,  be  who 


proceeds  in  any  way ;  proceeding,  and  proced- 
ure, process;  issue;  transaction;  manner  of 
proceeding ;  course  of  conduct :  legal  mediod  of 
process. 

I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God;  neither 
came  I  of  myself,  bat  he  sent  me.       John  viii.  42. 

Temperately  prooNd  to  what  yon  wonld 
Thus  violently  redress.       Shaktpeore.  Coriokuwt 

A  dsgger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creatba 
Proceeding  from  the  heat  oppresaed  brain. 

Skaiifcan, 
He  will  after  husour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proeiid«d  worthy  note  to-day.        Id. 

I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  just  prooeedingi  in  this  case.      Id, 
No  known  substance,  but  earth  and  the  proeeduree 
of  earth,  as  tile  and  stone,  yield j.h  any  moss  or 
herby  substance.  Bacon. 

He  that  seeketh  rictory  over  his  nature,  let  him  not 
set  himself  too  ereat  nor  too  small  tasks ;  for  the  fint 
will  make  him  aejected  by  often  feilinff ;  and  the  se- 
cond will  make  him  aamall  proceeder,  though  by  often 
prevailings.  id. 

These  things,  when  they  proceed  not,  they  go  back- 
ward. Ben  Jonton*s  CaiUme. 

Adam 
Proesfded  thus  to  ask  his  heavenly  guest. 

MUton. 
To  judement  he  proceeded  on  the  accused.      Jd. 

O  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  retom.        Id. 

Althoogh  the  distinction  of  these  several  proeeduree 
of  the  soul  do  n(^  always  appear  distinct,  especially 
in  sodden  actions,  yet  in  actions  of  weight  ul  these 
have  their  distinct  order  and  proeedurt. 

HaU*t  Or^  ef  Mankind. 
Instead  of  a  shi]>  to  levy  upon  his  county  soch  a 
sum  of  money  for  his  msjeiity  s  use,  with  direction  in 
what  manner  he  should  proceed  against  such  as  re- 
fused. Clarendon. 
Then  to  the  prelude  of  a  war  prdetsdi ; 
His  horns,  yet  sore,  he  tries  against  a  tree. 

JjTyden. 
All  this  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge. 

id. 
I  shall  proceed  to  W»re  oomplea  ideas. 

XflCRV. 

The  understanding  brought  to  knowledge  by  de- 
nees,  and  in  soch  a  genend  proceeding,  nothing  is 
hard.  Jd. 

€lear  the  justice  of  God's  prooafdifigf ,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable there  should  be  a  future  judgment  for  a  auit- 
able  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Nelion. 

This  is  the  true  procedure  of  conscience,  always 
supposing  a  law  from  God,  before  it  lays  obligation 
upon  man.  &uth. 

Since  husbandry  is  of  large  extent,  the  poet  singles 
out  soch  precepts  to  proceed  on  as  are  capable  of  or- 
nament. Additen. 

This  rule  only  proceede  and  takes  place,  when  a 
aersott  cannot  of  common  law  condemn  another  by 
iiis  sentenoe.  Ayliffe. 

It  is  a  verjr  unusual  proceeding,  and  I  would  not 
have  beea  guilty  of  it  for  the  world.       Arbuthnot. 

How  severely  with  themselves  vroeeed. 
The  men  who  vmte  such  verse  as  who  can  read  ? 
Their  own  strict  judges,  not  a  word  they  spare. 
That  wants  or  force,  or  light,  or  weight,  or  care. 

Vnm  the  earliest  ages  of  christiaaity  there  never 
was  a  precedent  of  such  a  pnioMdiiif .  Swift. 

Parts  of  the  judicial  procedure,  which  were  at  iirs« 
only  accidenta],  become  in  time  esaential.  JohhUm. 
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A  chedt  and  lip— bat  why  fnettd  t  end ;  the  nostrils  tubalar ;  the  legs  slender  and 

I  loved  her  tfaeo — I  love  Her  ttill ;  long.    It  has  the  same  faculty  of  spouting  oil 

And  such  ai  I  am  love  indeed  from  its  bill  as  the  other  species.     Excepting  in 

In  fierce  extieme*— in  good  and  ill.  Bjrrvn.  bre^ng  time,  they  are  always  at  sea ;  and  aie 

PROQELEUSMATICUS,    in    the    ancient  seen  all  over  the  vast  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the 

poetiy,  a  foot  consbting  of  four  short  syllables,  greatest  distance  from  land;  often  following  the 

or  two  Pyrrhics,  as  h&mlnlbfis.  vessels  in  great  flocks,  to  pick  up  any  thing  that 

PROCELXARIA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  falls  from  on  board.    They  presage  bad  weather, 

birds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  anseies.    The  and  caution  the  seamen  of  the  approach  of  a 

beak  is  somewhat  compressed,  and  without  teeth ;  tempest,  by  collecting  under  the  stem  of  the 

the  mandibles  are  equal,  the  superior  one  being  ships ;  they  brave  the  utmost  fury  of  the  storm, 

crooked  at  the  point ;  the  feet  are  palmated,  the  sometimes  skimming  with  incredible  velocity 

hind  claw  being  sessile,  without  anpr  toe.    La-  along  the  hollows  of  the  waves,  sometimes  on  the 

tham  enumerates  twenty-four   speaes,    chiefly  sumioits.    These  birds  are  the  cypselli  of  Pliny, 

distinguished  bv  their  colors.    The  most  remark-  which  he  places  among  the  apods  of  Aristotle ; 

able  are  the  following : —  not  because  they  wantd  feet,  but  were  Komvo^, 

1.  P.  cquinoctialis.  It  is  nearly  of  the  size  or  had  bad  or  useless  ones ;  an  attribute  be  gives 
of  a  raven ;  its  color  is  a  deep  sootv  brown  or  to  these  species,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
blackish;  on  the  chin  there  is  a  small  patch  of  almost  idways  on  the  wing.  In  August,  1772, 
white  running  down  a  little  on  each  side  from  Pennant  found  them  on  the  rocks  called  Macdo- 
the  lower  mandible:  the  beak  is  of  yellowish  nald*s  Table,  off*  Uie  north  end  of  the  isle  of  Skye ; 
white.  and  conjectures  they  breed  there.    They  luxked 

2.  P.  cinerea,  the  petrel.  The  size  of  this  under  the  loose  stones,  but  their  twittering  noise 
bird  is  rather  superior  to  that  of  the  common  betrayed  them. 

gull :  the  bill  very  strong,  much  hooked  at  the  4.  P.  pufiinus,  the  shear-water, »  fifteen  inches 
end,  and  of  a  yellow  color.  The  nostrils  are  long,  and  thirty-one  broad ;  the  weiffht  seventeen 
composed  of  two  large  tubes,  lodged  in  one  ounces ;  the  bill  is  an  inch  and  three-quarters 
sh^h ;  the  head,  neck,  whole  under  side  of  the  long;  nostrils  tubular,  but  not  very  prominent ; 
body  and  tail  are  white ;  the  back  and  coverts  the  head,  and  whole  upper  side  oi  the  body, 
of  the  wings  ash-colored ;  the  quill-feathers  wings,  tail,  and  thighs,  are  of  a  soo^  blackness ; 
dusky;  and  the  legs  yellowish.  In  lieu  of  a  the  under  side  from  chin  to  tail,  and  inner  coverts 
back  toe,  it  has  omy  a  sort  of  spur,  or  sharp  of  the  wings,  white ;  the  legs  weal^  and  com* 
straight  nail.  These  birds  feed  on  the  fat  of  whales,  messed  sidewise ;  dusky  behind,  whitish  befoie. 
Ice,  and  are  likewise  said  to  eat  sorrel,  taqua-  These  birds  are  found  in  the  Calf  of  Man;  and, 
lifv  the  unctuous  diet  they  live  on.  This  species  as  Mr.  Ray  supposes,  in  the  Scilly  Isles.  They 
inhabit  the  isle  of  St.  ICilda;  appear  there  in  resort  to  the  former  in  February ;  take  possession 
November,  and  continue  the  whole  year,  except  of  the  rabbit  burrows,  and  disappear  till  AprO. 
September  and  October ;  lay  a  large,  wliite,  and  Tliey  lay  one  egg,  white  and  blunt  at  each  end ; 
very  brittle  egg ;  and  the  young  are  hatched  in  and  the  young  are  fit  to  be  taken  in  the  bcgi*- 
the  middle  of  June.  No  bird  is  of  such  use  to  ning  of  August ;  when  great  numbers  are  kined 
the  islanders  as  this ;  it  supplies  them  with  oil  by  the  person  who  forms  the  isle ;  they  are  salted 
for  their  lamps,  down  for  their  beds,  a  delicacy  and  barrelled ;  and,  when  they  are  noiled,  are 
for  their  tables,  a  balm  for  their  wounds,  and  a  eaten  with  potatoes.  During  the  day,  they  keep 
medicine  for  their  distempers.  It  is  also  a  certain  at  %ea  fishing ;  and  toward  evening  return  to  their 
progno8tic4tor  of  the  change  of  the  wind*:  if  it  young;  whom  they  feed,  by  discharging  the  con- 
comes  to  land,  no  west  wind  is  expected  for  tents  of  their  stomachs  into  their  moutbsy  which 
some  time ;  and  the  contrary  when  it  returns  and  by  that  time  is  turned  into  oil.  They  quit  tbA 
keeps  the  sea.  The  whole  genus  of  petrels  have  isle  about  Uie  end  of  August ;  and  are  dispersed 
a  peculiar  faculty  of  spouting  from  their  bills,  to  over  the  Atlantic.  This  snecies  inhabits  also  the 
a  considerable  distance,  a  large  quantity  of  pure  Orkney  Isles,  where  it  maikes  its  nest  in  holes  on 
oil ;  which  they  do  by  way  of  defence,  into  the  •  the  earth  near  the  shelves  of  the  rocks  and  head- 
face  of  any  one  that  attempts  to  take  them ;  so  that  lands ;  it  is  called  there  the  lyre ;  and  is  mudi 
they  are,  for  the  sake  of  this  panacsa,  seized  by  valued  both  as  food,  and  for  its  feathers.  The 
surprise,  as  this  oil  has  been  applied  to  mediou  inhabitants  salt  them  in  August  for  winter  piovi- 
purposes.  Frederick  Martens,  who  had  an  od-  sions.  They  also  ti^  the  old  ones  is  March ; 
portunitv  of  seeing  vast  numbers  of  these  birds  but  tliey  are  then  poor,  and  not  so  well  tasted  as 
at  Spitzberaen,  says  they  are  very  bold,  and  re-  the  young:  they  nrst  appear  in  those  btaads  in 
sort  after  the  whide  fishers  in  great  flocks ;  and  Februaiy. 

that,  when  a  whale  is  taken,  they  light  on  it,  and        PROCEPTION,  n.  s.    Lat.  pro  and 

pick  out  large  lumps  of  fat,  even  while  the  ani-  Preoccupation ;  act  of  taking  something 

mal  is  alive ;  that  the  whales  are  often  discovered  than  another.    A  word  not  in  use. 
at  sea  by  the  multitudes  of  them  flying;  and        Having  to  little  power  to  oflend  otbeii  that  I  have 

that,  when  one  is  wounded,  they  immediately  none  to  preserve  what  is  mine  own  from  their  prMtp* 

follow  its  bloody  track.  tiom.  Xing  CkmHm. 

3.  P.  pelagica,  the  stormy  petrel,  is  about  the  PROCERTTY,  n.i,  lat  pracems.  Illness; 
bulk  of  the  house  swallow :  the  length  six  inches,  height  of  stature. 

the  extent  of  wings  thirteen.    The  whole  bird  is        We  shall  make  attempU  to  lengthen  eat  the  hn- 

black,  except  the  coverts  of  the  tail  and  vent-fea-  man  ligurei  and  restore  u  to  its  ancient  prverHf «. 
Iheis,  whicn  are  white ;  the  bill  is  hooked  at  the  AJdum 
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Wka  he  met  a  tall  woman  he  immediately  com-  The  priests,  Pontjtjiu  at  their  head. 

mM  ooe  of  his  Titaoian  retiDoe  to  marry  her,  .  In  skins  of  beasts  involved,  the  long  inr^ieeiiiou  led. 

•ist  he  might  piopagate  procerUy,  and  produce  heirs  Urpden. 

s ttt  father's  habiliments.                          Johmon,  When  this  vast  congregation  was  formed  into  a 

Sb.  Higgins  savs  he  has  observed  that  proeeritjf  regular  yroceaiout  to  attend  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 

•i  BKh  promoted  by  the  equal  length  of  the  legs,  the  king  marched  at  the  head  of  his  people,  with 

■fr  especially  when  they  are  long  legs.   Canning.  hymns  and  dances.                                       Additon. 

PROC  ESS,  n.  i.    Fr.  pneet ;  Lat.  procema.  ^  Th«  Ethiopians  held  an  annual  sacrifice  of  twelve 

T^encY ;  progressire  course;  progress ;  flux ;  «y»  «®.  ***«  ^  J  ^  ?»»\  ^"J®  ^^^1  c»"i«?  t^**' 

Mhodiil  itrr^^ment  or  manVment;  legal  jj^"  prcc^n,  and  placed  them  at  thc«Mf«». 

Arse  or  proceeding.  Process  in  law     See  Law                   ***^* 

Tloi  there  is  somewhat  higher  than  either  of  these  iSi^ iiiJ  aV,«    •     i        4V^ 

^. »  other  proof  doth  need,  than  the  very  proceu  .  .^^^"^^F  ^""^^  ™  ^^''i  ^t  ^^""1  "^'^^ 

rf  »'»  desire,  which  being  natnral  should  be  frus-  ^»°  ^^  »  <**1<»  '"  non-ace,  and  who,  m  that  re- 

3tt.  if  there  were  not  some  iaither  thing  wherein  it  »P«<^  »  allowed  to  act  for  hira,  and  be  his  guar- 

vfht  icst  at  the  length  contented,  which  in  the  a>&Pi  &c.,  if  be  hold  land  in  soccage.     To  sue, 

'.acr  it  cannot  do.                                    Uo9ktr,  an  infant  is  not  allowed  to  make  an  attorney  : 

T^  declared  unto  him  the  whole  'proceu  of  that  but  the  court  will  admit  his  next  friend  as  platn- 

a;,  aad  with  what  success  they  had  endured.  tiff,  or  his  guardian  as  defendant. 

KnoUm,  PHOCIDA,  an  island,  with  a  sea-port  of  the 

Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  ;  same  name,  on  the  coast  of  Naj^les,  between  the 

Tell  ber  the  proe^  of  Antonio's  end  ;  island  of  Ischia  and  the  promontory  of  M  isen  ii  m . 

MT  bow  I  lov  d  you ;  speak  me  fair  in^^^  Though  containing  only  seven  square  miles,  the 

Proceed  b?  pro«»         o««*«P««'«-  population  of   this   island  exceeds    12,000,   of 

Lot  parties,  as  be  is  fcloveTbreak  rut.     Id.  ^»^o™  *  '^rge  proportion  lives  in  the  chief  town, 

411  fn^tuei  ecclesiastical  should  be  made  in  the  carrying  on  a  bnsk  trade.      Others  derive  their 

B^smw,  as  in  wriu  at  the  common  law.  support  from  fishing,  and  a   few  from  rearing 

Haywmrd.  vines  and  silk.     Game  is  uncommonly  abundant 

laaediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift  here.     This  island  was  taken  by  the  English  in 

1^  time  or  motion ;  but  to  human  ears  1809,  but  soon  after  evacuated.  It  is  twenty-two 

Ciaaot  without  proceu  of  speech  be  told.  miles  west  of  Naples. 

mtm.  PROCINCr,  ft.  «.     Lat.  procinctw.     Com- 

May  lets  of  parliament  have,  in  long  prarwt  of  piete  preparation;  preparation  to  the  point  of 

>  been  lost,  and  the  things  forpotten.        Hale.  Action 

K«j«iBents,  familiar  to  chvmists,  are  unknown  "                 y^r^^^  3,,  ^y^^    j^^j^ 

•tie  lamed  who  never  read  chymical  proceiM.  Covered  with  thick  imbatUed  squadrons  bright. 

Ti^       .     -  ,            J    n  •  J-  -  1           ooyie.  Chariots,  and  flamtne  arms,  and  fiery  steeds. 

l^i  lait  of  law.  and  all  jud.ci^pri«e«,  is  not  Reflecting  blaze  on  fiare.  firet  met  hii  view. 

'^^ «n,  appear  from  courts  being  erected  l^  ^„  y^^  ^reeived,  war  in  jmicmci.            MiUon. 

^«9t  rathe  apostle's  days,  for  the  management  and  «t>^^,7x*     .    \                              i.   . 

^Mtof  them.                                     Keiilnaell.  PROCKIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono 

Saturnian  Juno                           '  gynia  ordei^  and  polyandria  class  of  plants ;  na- 

Atteods  the  fatal prDce«s  of  the  war.    Dryden.  tural   ordef  doubtful:  cal.  triphyllous,  besides 

^  pntm  of  that  great  day,  with  several  of  the  two  leafets  at  the  base :  cor.  berry  quinqueangu- 

pnicoUr  eiicnmstamses  of  it,  are  fully  described  by  lar,  and  polysperroons. 

*^'«wr.                                                NeUon.  PROCLAIM',  v.  a. )     Fr.  prochmer ;    Lat 

An  age  tbey  live  released  Proclai'meb,  n. «.  Iproclamo.     To   promul- 

Jw  all  the  labour,  pr»c«,clamoiir,  woe,  Puoclama'tion.      3  gate    or    denounce    so- 

*Wi  ooT  «d  scenes  of  daily  :  ction  »«»»^-^  lemnly :   openly  tell ;   outlaw :   proclamation  is 

I«tfc.pa«bleof  th«wa.fful.t.wanl,wehave'a  P^V*^*!?.'^  l^Y   authority ;   declaration   of   the 

•^7»»Seoftheforeeand,ir««of  thistempto-  king  s^dl  openly  published.              .,,... 

J       ®                             "^                    J|«r«ri  When  thou  comest   nigh  unto  a  city  to  fiehl 

TW  patricians  they  chose  for  their  patrons/to  a^-  *«««»*  '^]\T^^}r^  ^^  ''''^  \^  ./^T'JI*"    .i 

*^  far  their  appc^anoe.  and  defend  them  in  any  .jj^^j"^  'J'*^!?.?'  y^*"'  ■"*  *J*'  ^"*.'  V^ 

~      *»-       »---  Jer.  zxziv.  17. 


nea,.  Swift.  *word  and  to  the  pestilence. 

PROCESSION,  n.  i.^     French  profesfwn ;        if  ^  ^-^ sentVpr«fa»alian  for  thdr  repair  to 

^tocEs  siOMAL,  ad;.      \  Lai.  procewo.      Pro-  their  houses,  soma  nobleman  published  a  protesutioii 

t^ifKEs'siouABy.  J  gress ;  a  train  march-  against  those  proclamations.  Clarendon. 

.  >Q  ceremonious  solemnity  :  the  adjective  cor-  Heralds. 

;  onding.  With  trumpet*s  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 

.'  ^n  be  cause  for  the  church  to  go  forth  in  A  solemn  council.  Milton. 

^Q  proteaion,  his  whole  family  have  such  busi-        The  great  prodakner,  with  a  voice 

'**  come  apon  them  that  no  one  can  be  spared.  More  awful  than  the  sound  of  trumpet,  cryed 

Hooker.  Repentance,  and  heaven's  kingdom  nigh  at  hand 

Ko«ations  or  litanies  were  then  the  very  strength  To  all  baptised.  Jd.  Paradise  Regained. 

^  comfort  of  God's  church,  whereupon,  in  the  She  to  the  palace  led  her  guest, 

'"  S06.  it  iras  by  the  counciKof  Aurelia  decreed.         Then  offered  incense,  and  pnoUamed  u  feast. 
-^  iW  whole  church  should  bestow  yearly,  at  the  Dryden. 

"^  tf  Peotecoct.  three  days  in  that  prooeenonnry        Some  profligate  wretches,  were  the  apprehensions 

""^  Id.  of   punishments  of  shame  taken  away,  would  as 

Hint  all  his  train  ,  opeitly  proclaim  their  atheism  as  their  U\es  do. 

Followed  in  bright  prceeuion.         Hilton.  Locke. 

Vol.  XVIII.  K 
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While  the  deaihlen  muse  their  seal,  and  the  like;  or  else  publicly  in  the 

Shall  sing  the  just,  shall  o*er  their  head  diffiise  •common  hall,  with  the  usual  formalities  obaerved 

Perfumes  with  lavish  hand,  she  sliall  proclaim  jn  the  court  of  judicature  at  Rome.     Tliey  hatl 

Thy  crimes  alone.  Pritit.  besides,  by  virtue  of  their  edicts,  the  po^er  of 

Then  view  him  teU-^rpeUimed  m  a  gaiette  ordering  all  Uiings  relating  to  the  tribunes,  taxes. 

Chief  monster  that  has  plagued  the  nations  yet :  contributions,  and  provUions  of  com  and  money, 

?iL^*:^^'riomirnt^^^^^^  J«.    ll^eir  office  iLted  only  a  yea..     See  C^- 

PROCOPIUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  historian. 


Cowptfi 


PROCtAiiATioHs  are  a  branch  of  the  king's  j^,„  j„  Cesaiw,  who  acquired  great  tepuution 

rbX%-e.'^.Th:S/«§i;  Stil^'cS  byhi,worl„_i„'therei5nVjSa„.Llw.. 

ipon  and  enfo 
ough  the  mak 

Of  laws  »  euureiy  "l"''';^  "if^»*^»f  *  P*^  "*  of  illustrious,  aAd  was  made  prolor  of  CoosIm- 

legislative  branch  of  the  sovereign  power,  yet  the  jip^i^                                 ^ 

tte  discretion  of  the  executir'^u^        And  J-'^rdXIdeK' ^  dilator,  :*  ST^^S; 

binding  upon  the  subject,  wliere  they  do  not  „  Hopeless  and  helj^ess  doth  £geon  wind, 

cither  wntUicl  the  old  laws,  or  tend  to  esUblish  ?»'  ^  procrastinate  his  lifeless  ^.    Skahq^ 

new  ones,  but  only  enforce  the  execution  of  such  .o^^rn  rm^an^th:^^^^^^ 

laws  as  are  already  in  being,  in  such  manner  as  ^^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^„^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^ 

the  king  shdl  judge  necessary.  ^^  danger  of  thus  proenutuuui^  their  lepentanca. 

PROCLES,  akingofSparta,the8onof  Ans-  b               r               -^     Dte^of  Pkt^, 

todemus  and  Argia,  and  the  twin  brother  of  £u-  How  desperate  the  hasaid  of  such  proenutinaii^m 

rysthenes,  who  reigned  jointly  with  htm,  and  U,  hath  been  convincingly  demonstrated  by  better 

gave  rise  to  the  two  royal  families  of  Proclidee  pens.                                                               Irf. 


kings  governing  with  equal,  but  limited  power.  "«^  ^*^«  •^^^  «*»»«»8»  ^  fi"*'  '^'^^  }j^^ 

Procles,  thi  M>n  of\ucrates,  a  Cartllaginian  ^'"^V;  ye»"  »»•»«•  ^f^  '•  '^- 

*„    '  t .^  .^««  k:-i««;««i   «*I»*;.^  Pracnu«iNatum  is  the  thief  of  tune, 

historian,  who  wrote  some  historical  treatjs^        Year  after  year  it  steds.  tiU  all  are  fled. 

which  are  lost,  except  a  few  ^ments  pi^rved        ^^^  ^  the  mereies  of  a  moment  leaves 

in  the  works  of  Pausanias.-.Paus.  iv.  c.  35.  y^  ^^  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene.     r*yi^. 

PROCLIVITY,  e.f.    UX.  procltvttasy  pro-        porvrnPATP  « -^      V*    «»«•»«»•    1^ 
rli^.    Tendency:  natural  inclination  ;pro^n.        Ja^-^S^^"  ")  p^ 

'*  He  had  mch  a  dextrous  procUviiy  as  hU  teachera  ^^"\"r'  ""J'  i  S^^L^'^S^^ 
were  fain  to  restrain  hU  foVwardn^,  that  kU  bm-  P»ocrea  tive,  atS.  I  procreant  ^^^V^^^^^^ 
thers  might  keep  pace  with  him.  Woitou.         Proceea  ti vek  ess.    J  tive  mcen  producing ; 

The  sensitive  appetite  may  engender  a f/mc/wTy  to  pregnant:  procreaUon  and  piocreativeness  cor- 

steal.  but  not  a  necessity  to  steal.  BramhaU,  responding. 

PROCLUS,    sumamed   Uiadocus,  a  Greek       The  temple-haantiftg  martlet  does  appreve, 

philosopher  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Ly-  By  hU  loved  mansionry,  that  heaven^s  breath 

sia,  and  lived  about  the  year  500.     He  was  the  |»«>"»  '■??>y*y  ^**  *'  nejatlidglnett, 

disciple  of  Syrianua.    It  is  said  that,  when  Vita-  2"!l      jc-         .    .ij      a .  ^ai 

lian  laid  sie«  to  Constantinople,  Proclus  burnt  "'^  ""de  his  pe:idant  Ud,  and  procnant  cradle, 

his  ship.  witE  U^  brazen  specula.    This  philo-        ^he  iocloeed  waimth.  which  the  earth  hUh^nU 

sopher  was  a  Pagan,  and  wrote  against  Je  ^    ^y  the  hest  of  the  sun,  assisieth  natoie  u  the 

Christian   religion.    There  are  still  extant  his  »isedier  prnci^irfiaii  of  thoee  varieties  which  the  earth 

ComiDMtaries  on  some  of  Plato  s  books,  and  brinffeth  forth.  Rmleigh. 

others  of  his  works  written  in  Greek.  These  have  the  aocufst  privileee  of  propagating 

PROCON'SUL,  n.  f.     Latin  prturoniu/.     A  and  not  eipiring,  and  have  reconciled  the  frMrraiirr. 

Roman  officer  who  governed  a  province  with  next  of  corporeal,  with  the  dorattoo  of  inoorporpal 

consular  autliority.  sul»tan«r«.  J)eeajfof  Piett,. 

Every  child  knoweth  how  dear  the  works  of  Homer  ^  either  her  outside  formed  so  fair,  nor  aaght 
were  to  Alexander,  Virgil  to  Augustus,  Ausonius  to        In  proereatioti  common  to  all  kinds.  MiUtun. 
Craiian.  who  made  him prMr(7fiAi/,Chaacer  to  Richard        'I'he  ordinary  period  of  the  human  proertatirf  fa- 
ll., and  Cower  to  Henry  IV.                    PeacKam.  cully  in  males  is  sixty-five,  in  females  forty.five. 

PaocoKSUi^  were  »PPomt«l  out  of  the  body        ^y„,,,,„„,„  -^  ,„  „„j.^^,  gratifitaUon of  tU  s^h 
of  the  senate;  and  usuallv  as  the  year  of  any        j^^  of  onvrv«h>«.  *  S^<k\ 

one  s  consulate  expired,  he  was  sent  proconsul  ^    ^j^^  ^^c  earth  retains  her  fniitlhl  power. 
nto  some  province.    The  proconsuls  decided        To  phx-rtate  plants  the  forest  to  restore , 
OMas  of  equity  and  justice,  either  privately  in        Say.  why  to  nobler  animals  alone 
tliftir  prKtorium  or  palace,  where  they  received        ShoulJ  ^hc  be  fccMe,  and  unfnxitfbl  grown  * 
netititms,  heard  complaints,  granted  writ<  iMuler  /f/u«unx*T. 
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FbB  cfcshed  and  corruptifetl,   when   inclosed   in  Whom  nothing  can  fnwHre, 

sack  fcuels,  did  never  prcereate  a  new  fly.  When  the  wide  world  runs  bias,  from  his  will 

BeniUjt.  To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  share,  not  mead  the  ill. 

PROCRIS,  a  daughter   of  Pandion,  or,  ac-  n^          i,          .      t             ^*rbert. 

f  irfiM  to  others,  of  Erechlheos,  king  of  Athens,  ^  .       ,' r?.*^°^™  ™  ■?*      .  ^.     , 

ai  w^  of  CeSUlus.    See  Ceph alus.  I^!1!!'^I^H°^  II'''  "^  ^^  "~^ru  • , 

PROCRUSfES,  in  fabulous  history,  a  fa-  ^" '^'^H.X^^S^^                ^'^• 

vi«s  robber  of  Attica,  who  was  lulled  by  The-  if  ^         „  „^f  ^  oaiilm  mo^  woe.  mtm. 

•w,  near  the  Cephuus.     He  used  to  tie  tra-  Anffline  was    after  tedious  stodv    a  moderator 

'■  "^l?^"^  •  "^i*"  {J'W'^eiigth  exceeded  ^  ^^  ^  ,  ^^^  ^  conteilediiess. 

'*jt  of  his  beOy  he  cut  off  their  feet  and  as  oiucb  ^                                                        Wttitm. 

«f  their  legs  ae  exceeded  ;  hut  if  they  were  Thoagh  it  be  a  for  mote  common  and  prccnmhlt 

•Mter,  he  radced  and  stretdied  them  till  their  liqoor  than  the  infusion  of  lignam  nephribcom.  it 


'^  was  ecpial  to  his  own  :~-an  emphatic  em-  miy  yet  be  easily  substitttted  in  iu  room.      Bo^. 
km  of  bigotry.     He  is  called  by  some  Da-  We  no  other  pains  eadare, 

Tastes.  Than  those  that  we  eonelfca  froewn.  Drydem, 

PROCTOR,  n.  s.    Contracted  of  Lat.  pm-        PaocuaATORy  among  the  Romans  ;  an  agent, 

rnfor.    A  manager  of  another  man's  affairs :  an  oveneer  of  an  estate ;  at  a  bter  period,  the 

a  ecclesiastical  and  university  officer.  title  of  a  pro? incial  officer,  inferior  to  th^  go- 

TW  moA  claaorons  for  this  pretended  reforma.  ▼*nior(see  Province,  and  Proconsul),  who  ma- 

«M  aie  either  athei^u,  or  else  procton  snbomed  by  «»8W*  ">«  revenue.    In  some  of  the  small  pro- 

lits.  Uooktr.  vinoes,  or  in  a  part  of  a  hirge*  province,  the 

I  cannot  proetar  mine  own  canse  so  well  procurator  discharged  the  office  of  a  governor. 

To  make  it  dear.  and  had  the  power  of  punishing  capitally,  »i 

.SftdAfpesrv.  Antimy  and  Cleopatra,  was  the  CBSt  with  PoDtios  Pilate,  in   Judsa, 

Fin  a  scholar  te  became  a  feUow,  and  the  pre-  which  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria. 


t4ai «( the  college,  after  he  had  received  all  the  in  the  civil  law,  the  procurator,  or  proctor,  an- 

^  urf  degiees,  the  proc«o«»v  «nd  the  dortor-  .wm  to  the  attorney  m  the  common  law.    (See 

Xpr^  sent  hU  servitor  to  call  him.  Walt^'.  ^''^'^ji^  crown.>-Procurator,  or  proctor, 

,^  ,  ^.       .      .        ^     .                       .      ,  m  monastenes,  is  the  conventual,  to  whom  is 

I  fod  him  charging  the  inconvemenow  m  the  intrusted  the  caie  of  the  temporal  concerns.— 

?wn«i  of  ^thes  upon  the  clergy  and  prcct<^  Procurator  di  San  Marco  iVas  the  title  of  the 

DDnnf7ri?TTTcs       u           u  -^^      V  chief  officers  or  senatora  in  the  Venelianiepttblic. 

PROCULEIUS,  a  Roman  kmght,  who  was  Beside  the  nine  actual  procunfori,  from  mong 

^atmiale  with  Augustus.  He  isjusdy  femed  ^bom  the  Doge  was  chosen,    there  were  also 

hrlm  ftatenal  affeeuon  to  his  brothers,  Mu-  ^„y  ^^^i„  mocurators,  who  paid  a  great  sum 

attwi  Scipio,  with  whoni  he  divided  his  pos-  for  this  title,  which  was  much  coteted  by  the 

•ejw^  after  they  had  forfeiled  their  estates,  Venetian  patricians  on  account  of  the  rank  it 

m  ofimded  Augustus,  by  joinint;  with  Pompey  conferred. 

^ywoger.  He  was  soit  by  Augnstiu  to  queen  pRQcVoN,  in  ancient  astronomy,  a  star  near 

faS?  ^  J**^****"^  ^^  ^  surrender  to  him,  ^  dog-star,  before  which  it  generally  rises  in 

^™*^  July.    Cicero  oills  it  Anticanis,  which  signifies 


PROCURE',o.fl.k».ii.'l 
Paonr'aAaLc,  adj 

PtOCt'RACY,  n.  s. 

hflcras'TioN, 


Fr.   procurer ;  the  same  with  irposvcv. 
Lat  procurer    To        PROD ANO  (the  ancient  Prote),  a  small  island 

manage  ;    transact  of  Greece,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Morea,  9nd 

for  another  ;    ob-  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  channel.    It 


Nktba'tob,  )•  tain ;    forward ;      forms  a  small  but  secure  bay,  sixteen  miles  north 


PHOCCSATo'BIAt,  odj. 

Piocrai'niHT,  n.  i. 
Paocr'aEB, 


contrive ;  persuade;  by  west  of  Navarin.    Lat.  37^  10*  N. 

prevail    on ;    to  PRODICUS,  a  celebrated  sophist  and  rheto- 

pirop :  procurable  rician  of  Cos,  who  flourished  about  A.  A.  C 

Pkocv'ecss.                      J  is  obtainable;    to  396.    He  was  sent  ambassador  by  the  Coans  to 

<  acquired :  procuracy  and  procuration,  XF^^tk-  Athens,  where  he  taught  publicly,  and  had  amone 

ceoeot  or  transaction  of  a  thing,  particularly  his  pupils  Socrates^  Euripides,  Theramenes,  and 

f  jsother :  procurator,  he  who  so  manages  or  Isocretes.    He  travelled  throu^  most  towns  of 

^Bsacts  aAuis :  procuraiorial,  made  by,  or  per-  Greece,  and  made  his  auditors  pay  to  hear  his 

"•^^  to  a  proctor :  procurement  is  the  act  of  lectures.    His  writings  were  numerous ;   and 

'»^%snng:  procarer,one  who  gains;  obtains,  dr  among  them  was  the  well  known  beautiful  ent- 

^^ires,  particularly  for  others;  a  pander:  pro-  sode  of  Hercules*s  Choice,  when  addressed  ny 

'^■•y  a  biwd.  Pleasure  and  Virtue,  when  the  hero  became  the 

^  Ml  fear  and  tremble,  for  all  the  prosperity  ▼otary  of  tte  tatter  goddess.     Pwdictw  expe- 

*«I  j»r«cw«  mto  it.                Jermuih  xxxiii.  9.  nenced  the  feile  of  hu  excellent  pupil,  Socrates, 

1 W  m  durge  at  my  depart  from  France,  ^^^  ^t  l»t  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  on 

^pr«eKrai«rlivyourezceIlenoe.  pretence  that  he  corrupted  the  morals  of  tlieir 

^«  "any  princess  Maig'iet  for  your  grace.  yo"lh.  Xenoph.  Mem.         _             ,.           ^ 

^                6           J      ^shakMpear^.  PRODIGAL,  ckJ^*.  1      Fr.   prddigye;    Lat 

Is  it  my  lady  mother  ?  PaoDiCAL'iTY,  n.  i.  >   prodigut.       Profuse ; 

^  oaccutomed  canae  proeMrtv  her  hither  1  U.  PnoD'iOAi.LY,  oc/v.  )   wasteful;    expensive; 

hfttti,  Salinas,  to  procure  my  fall.  'a^ish  l  with  of  before  the  object,  and  the  noon 

^■Ab  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all.  Id»  substantive  and  adverb  corresponding. 
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Be  DOW  as  jrrodigal  of  all  dear  grace, 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear. 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
And  ffrodi^Ujf  gave  them  all  to  you.  Skaktpeare. 
A  sweeter  and  lovelier  gentleman. 
Framed  in  the  prodiffoUiy  of  nature. 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford,      id, 
Diogenes  did  beg  more  of  a  prodigal  man  than  the 
rest ;  whereupon  one  said,  see  your  baseness,  that 
when  you  fina  a  liberal  mind,  you  will  take  most  of 
him';  no,  said  Diogenes,  but  I  mean  to  beg  of  the 
lest  again.  Bacon. 

Lest  I  should  seem  over  prodigal  in  the  praise  of 
my  countrymen,  I  will  only  present  you  with  some 
few  verses.  Camden. 

We  are  not  vet  so  wretched  in  our  fortunes. 
Nor  in  our  wills  so  lost»  as  to  abandon 
A  friendship  prodigaUtt,  of  that  price 
As  is  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome. 

Ben  Joaton, 
A  beggar  grows  rich,  becomes  a  prodigal ;   for  to 
obscure  nis  former  obscurity,  he  puts  on  riot  and  ex> 
cess.  Id. 

Ludan  has  well  described  the  fate  of  prodigalt  in 
his  picture  of  Opolentia,  whose  residence  he  repre* 
•ents  to  be  on  a  lofty  mountain,  the  summit  of  wnich 
her  fond  votaries  are  eagerly  endeavouring  to  reach. 

Burton. 
I  cannot  well  be  thought  so  prodigally  thirs^  of 
my  subject's  blood  as  to  venture  my  own  life. 

.  King  Charlei, 
As  a  hero,  whom  his  baa^  foes 
In  troops  surround  ;  now  these  assail,  now  those. 
Though  prodigal  of  life,  disdsdns  to  die 
By  common  buids.  Denham. 

He  that  decries  covetousness,  should  not  be  held 
an  advenaiy  to  him  that  opposeth  prodigality, 

Oianville. 
The  prodigal  of  loul  rushed  on  the  stroke 
Of  lifted  weapons,  and  did  wounds  provoke. 

Drjfden, 
Let  the  wasteful  prodigal  be  slain.  Id. 

The  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  prttdigalUff  of  his  wit,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  could  have  wished,  that  the  master  of  it  had 
been  a  better  manager.  Id. 

Nature  not  bounteous  now,  but  lavish  grows, 
Our  paths  with  flowers  she  prodigallg  strows. 

Id. 
O!  beware, 
Great  warrior,  nor,  too  prodigal  of  life, 
Expoae  the  British  safety.  PAtiip. 

It  is  not  alwavs  so  obvioua  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  act  of  liberality  and  act  of  prodigaUtg. 

PUODIG'IOUS,  a^.  ^      Fr.  prodi^aix ; 

Prodig'iously,  adv.     f   Lai.     ffrodigiouu. 

P ROD ig'iousm  ess,  ».  ff.  i  Amazing ;    astonish- 

Prod'igy.  }   iDg;    portentous; 

enormous ;  monstrous :  the  advero  and  noun 
substantive  conesponding :  prodigy  is,  aqy  thing 
out  of  the  ordinary  process  of  nature ;  porteM. 

Be  no  more  an  exhaled  meteor, 
A  |mN%jrof  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broadied  mischief  to  the  unborn  times. 

dnOKSpMWIf. 

If  e*er  he  have  a  child,  abortive  be  it, 
Prodificm  and  untimely  brought  to  light !    Id. 
An  emission  of   immateriate  virtues  we  are  a 
little  doubtful  to  propound,  it  being  so  prodigiout ; 
but  that  it  is  constantly  avouched  by  many.  Aaron. 

Most  of  mankind,  through  tlieir  own  s1u(;«.ash- 
oess,  become  nature's  prodigiei,  not  her  child r«n. 

Ikn  Jc\.*on. 


PRO 

It  is  prodigious  t*«  lave  thunder  in  a  clear  sky. 


Tlien  ent'ring  at  the  gala. 
Concealed  in  clouds,  prodigiouM  to  relate. 
He  mixed,  unmarked,  amongst  the  busy  throng. 

DrydHtn. 
I  do  not  mean  absolutely  according  to  philoso- 
phic  exactness  infinite,  but  only  infinite  or  innume- 
rable as  to  us,  or  their  number  prodigimulg  great. 

JRffjr  on  the  Crtatior^. 
They  would  seem  prodigiet  of  learning. 

Spectator, 
The  party  opposite  to  our  settlement  seem  to  be 
driven  out  of  all  human  methods,  and  are  reduced 
to  the  poor  comfort  of  prodigiet  and  old  woman's 
fables.  Addiem. 

The  Rhone  enter*  the  lake,  and  brings  along  with 
it  a  prodigiem  quantity  of  water.  Id. 

I  am  prodigimulg  pleased  with  this  joint  volume. 

Pope. 
It  is  a  scandal  to  Christianity  that  in  towns,  where 
there  is  a  prodigiam  increase  in  the  number  of  houses 
and  inhabitants,  so  little  care  should  be  taken  for 
churches.  Steifi. 

PROD'rrOR,  n.  s.  Ij^  prodUor.  A  traitor. 
Not  in  use. 

Fieled  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  be  shut  out  ? 
—I  do,  thou  most  usurping  prodiior.       Shakspeare. 

Solid  and  conclusive  characters  are  emergent  from 
the  mind,  and  start  out  of  children  when  themselves 
least  think  of  it ;  for  nature  is  proditorious. 

Wotlon  on  Edueatiim. 

Now  prodttorious  wretch !  what  hast  thou  done. 
To  make  this  barb'rous  base  assassinate  ?     Daniel. 


Fr.  pntdmirt ; 
Lat  produco.  To 
exhibit  or  offer  to 
notice ;  bring  lor- 

i  ward ;  bear  ;  briof: 
forth ;  cause ;  be- 
get; getierate; 
efiect:  as  a  noun 


PRODUCE',  V.  a.  &  n.  t.^ 

pBODt;  CENT,  U.  S. 
PROOU'CEB, 

'  Produ'cible,  adj. 

PRODU'CIBLENESS,  fl.  f. 

Prod'oct,  n.  f. 

Pbooi'c'tion, 

Pbodcc'tive,  a^r*. 
substantive,  that  which  is  produced ;  amount ; 
profit :  producent  and  producer  mean,  one  that 
offers  or  exhibits;  one  that  generates  or  bhn!:s 
forth:  producible,  such  as  may  be  exhibited; 
may  be  made  or  generated :  product^  something 
yielded  by  nature ;  composition ;  work ;  effect ; 
result;  sum :  production,  the  act  of  producing, 
or  thing  produced  :  productive,  having  efficient 
or  generative  power;  fruitAil. 

Produce  your  cause,  saith  tba  Lord ;  briar  forth 
your  strong  reasons.  Imiak  xfi.  21. 

This  soil  prodmeet  all  sorts  of  palm  trees. 

Sarndgt. 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  iny  place. 
To  be  produced  against  the  Moor.  Aahpemrr. 

Somewhat  is  produced  of  nothinr;  for  I^res  are 
sufficient  to  breed  opinion,  and  opinion  bvmga  oo 
substance.  Boom. 

By  examining  bow  I,  that  could  contribate  oa- 
thing  to  mine  own  being,  should  be  here,  I  came 
to  ask  the  same  question  for  my  father,  and  so  am 
led  in  a  direct  line  to  a  first  producer  that  mast  be 
more  thaa  man.  Suckling. 

Mao^  warm  expressions  of  the  fathers  are  pro* 
dueibU  in  this  case.  Deeay  of  Pietw. 

There  is  no  reason  productUt  to  free  the  Chriituo 
childl^n  and  Idiots  from  the  blame  of  not  belies  inf. 
which  will  not  with  equal  force  be  producible  lor 
those /iieatheos  to  whom  the  gospel  was  ncwr  n.. 
vealed.  BammoKdm 
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Tliey  by  imprudenoe  mixed 
hodmee  prodigious  births  of  body  or  miDC. 

Miitan. 
Than  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produet.      Id. 
ThcM  are  the  jnroduet 
Of  tkae  iU-mated  marriages.  M.  Paradim  Lort. 
In  thee, 
Not  in  tlieottelTes,  all  their  known  virtue  appears 
F'tiitetme  as  in  herb  and  plant.  MiUan. 

The  best  of  queens  and  best  of  herbs  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation,  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region,  where  the  sun  does  rise, 
H  boae  rich  froductions  we  so  justly  pria. 

Watter. 
Tin  silti  pndttaUe,  are  the  alcalis  or  fixed  salts, 
•^cb  seem  to  have  an  antipathy  with  acid  ones. 

To  eoafirm  oar  doctrine  of  the  produeiNentu  of 
^ts.  Hefanont  assures  us  that,  by  Paraoelsus's  sal 
iTuiatam,  solid  bodies,  particularly  stones,  may 
*  tnasmnted  into  actual  salt  equiponderant.     Id, 

Voa  hoard  not  health  for  your  own  private  use, 
?ai  oa  die  poblick  spend  the  rich  prodtue, 

Dryden, 

\  pitBter  shoald  foresee  the  haxnony  of  the  liehts 
>ad  ihadows,  taking  from  each  of  them  that  which 
»^l  niBtt  eondooe  to  the  pndvetian  of  a  beautiful 
tint  Id, 

fie  thou  my  aid,  my  tuneful  song  inspire, 

Aod  kiodle  with  thy  own  productive  fire.         Id. 

OUerriag  in  ourselves,  that  we  can  at  pleasure 
•xni  Kveral  parts  of  our  bodies ;  the  eftcts  also, 
ut  Batural  bodiea  are  able  to  proditm  in'  one  ano- 
"at,  ooenrring  every  moment  to  our  senses,  we  both 
^ee  ways  get  the  idea  of  power.  Loeke. 

Whenerer  want  of  money,  or  want  of  desire  in  the 
«'*uacr,  ^^kea  the  price  low,  that  immediately 
iodtts  the  first  producer.  Id. 

Tk  landholder,  having  nothing  but  what  the 
yiai  of  his  land  will  yi^d,  must  take  the  market- 
«e.  Id. 

Ib  Staffordshire*  after  their  lands  an  marled,  they 
s«  It  with  barley,  allowing  three  bushels  to  an 
Kst.  Its  comnM>n  preduee  is  thirty  bushels. 

Martimer't  Huibandry. 

If  the  pnductiee  fat  of  the  marl  be  spent,  it  is 
'A  capable  of  being  mended  with  new.    Mortimer. 

IUs|e  in  the  aame  quarter  the  preductt  of  the 
aae  nason.  Spectator. 

Tku  rt  turning  nobility  into  a  principle  of  virtue, 
lid  nakiog  it  prvduetitie  of  merit,  as  it  ts  understood 
t>  bte  bten  originally  a  reward  of  it.  Id. 

Tbt  is  accounted  probable  which  has  better  ar- 
yota^  produdbU  tot  it,  than  can  be  brought  against 
'^  South. 

This  wonder  of  the  sculptor's  hand 
Fnieetd,  bis  art  was  at  a  stand.         Addiaon. 

Tbi*  tax  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that  we 
t'^  the  exact  prvAiee  of  it.  Id.  Freeholder. 

Our  British  jroductt  are  of  such  kinds  and  qnanti- 
•s,  as  cao  torn  the  balance  of  trade  to  our  advan- 
^-*-  AdduoH. 

U  u  instrument  be  product  with  a  protestation 
^  ^nrar  of  the  produeent,  and  the  adverse  party  does 
M  cofitndtct,  it  shall  be  construed  to  the  advantage 
^^pnduaiU.  Ayliffe, 

See  thy  bright  altars 
Uciped  with  the  products  of  Sabean  springs.  Pope, 
Hymen'a  flames  like  stars  unite, 
Aad  bum  for  ever  one ; 

Chaste  as  cold  Cynthia's  virgin  light 
fndmeHee  as  the  sun.  Id, 

^nr  parents  did  not  produce  you  much  into  the 

«'4ii|,  whereby  you  avoided  many  wrong  steps. 

Swift, 


We  have  had  our  names  prefixed  at  length  to 
whole  volumes 'of  mean  productions.  Id. 

Numbers  of  Scots  are  glad  to  exchange  their  iMrrec 
hills  for  our  fruitful  vales  so  productine  of  that  grain. 

Id, 
Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Theseus,  says,  that  that 
age  was  produetim  of  men  of  prodigious  stature. 

oreoune. 
Most  of  those  books  which  have  obtained  great 
reputation  in  the  world  are  the  prodmU  of  great  and 
wise  men.  Watts. 

It  is  generally  known  that  he  who  expects  much 
will  be  often  disappointed ;  yet  disappointment  sel- 
dom cures  us  of  expectation,  or  has  any  other  eflect 
than  that  of  produdmg  a  moral  sentence  or  peevish 
exclamation.  jAnson. 

PRCfiM,  n.  $,  Old  Fr.  vrocmt ;  Lat.  pro- 
amium;  Gt,  trpooiputp.    Preface ;  introductioii. 

One  and  the  same  proem,  containing  a  general 
motive  to  provoke  people  to  obedience  of  all  and 
every  one  of  these  precepts,  was  prefixed  before  the 
decalogue.  White 

So  glozed  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tuned. 

Milton. 
Justinian  has,  in  the  proem  to  the  digests,  only 
prefixed  the  term  of  five  years  for  studying  the  laws. 

Ayliffe. 
Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  profm, 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  dur  poem. 

Swifi't  MiteeUanies. 

PROETIDES,  in  fi^bulous  history,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Proetus,  king  of  Axgos ;  who,  preferring 
themselves  to  Juno,  were  struck  with  insanity, 
and  believed  themselves  to  be  turned  into  cows. 
They  soon  infiected  the  rest  of  the  Argian  women, 
but  were  cared  by  Melampus,  who  received  one 
of  these  princesses,  and  two-thirds  of  Argos,  for 
his  reward.  See  Melampus.  Their  names  were 
Lysippe,  Iphinoe  or  Ipponoe,  and  Ipbianassa, 
or  Cyrianassa. 

PROETUS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  king  of 
Argos ;  the  son  of  Abas  and  Ocalea,  and  twin 
brother  of  Acrisius,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
quarrelled  even  in  the  womb.  Their  dissensions 
increased  with  their  years,  and,  on  Abas's  death, 
they  contended  for  the  lungdom ;  but,  Acrisius 

Prevailing,  Proetus  retired  to  lobates,  king  of 
ycia,  whose  daughter,  Sthenoboea,  he  married, 
by  whom  he  had  Megapenthes,  and  the  Proe- 
tides.  Bylobates's  assistance,  he  tookTiiyn-* 
thus.    Homer,  Iliad,  vi. 


PROFAN E',  adj,kv,a,^    Fr.  pro/ant ;  Lat, 

Irreve- 
rent    lo      sacred 


I 


profanuM.      Irreve- 


Profana'tion, 

PaOFANfi'LY, 

,    Profa'ner,  n.  s.  i  things ;    polluted  ; 

Profame'ness,  fki.  J  impure;  not  sa- 
cred :  to  pollute ;  violate ;  wrongly  use :  profana- 
tion, the  act  or  habit  of  violating  or  treating 
irreverently  things  sacred :  the  adverb  and  other 
noun  substantives  corresponding. 

Pity  the  temple  profaned  of  ungodly  men. 

2  Maecahet4. 
He  knew  how  bold  men  are  to  take  even  from  God 
himself ;  how  hardly  that  house  would  be  kept  from 
impious  pro/anation  he  knew.  Hooker. 

The  argument  which  our  Savioifr  useth  against 
profanem  of  the  temple,  he  taketh  from  the  vam 
whereunto  it  was  with  solemnity  consecrated,    id. 

Profane  fellow  ! 
Were  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
Uut  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
'lo  be  bis  groom.  Shafupcure,  Ci/mb'-dne 
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He  theo.  thai  is  not  fttrnisheil  in  litis  sort, 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacied  name  of  knight. 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order. 

Skakspeatt. 

I  feel  me  much  ta  blame, 
So  idly  to  pnfime  the  predotts  time.        Id, 
(ireai  men  may  jest  with  saints,  'tis  wit  in  them : 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profmmtion.  Id. 

Hehellious  sttbjecta,  enemiM  to  mm* 
Prrfmien  of  this  nei^bour-staiiwa  sle«l«    Id. 

Apollo,  pardon 
My  great  profiumuu  'gftiwt  thy  oracle  1      Id. 
Nothing  is  pr^nM  that  servctk  U)  holy  things. 

Haleigh, 
Twere  pnfmtatitm  of  our  joys, 
To  tell  the  laity  our  love.  Donne. 

Lei  none  of  things  serioiw,  much  less  of  divine, 
When  belly  and  head's  fall,  profanely  dispute. 

Ben  Jonamt. 
Profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  other  solemn 
festival  days,  which  are  devoted  to  divine  and  reli- 
gious offices,  b  impious.  }Vkite. 

Foretasted  fruit 
Ptofaned  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first 
Made  common  and  unhallowed.  Milton* 

Far  hence  be  souls  profane. 
The  Sibyl  cried,  and  from  the  grove  abstain. 

I^rjfdcnm 
How  far  have  we 
Profaned  tkjf  heavenly  gift  of  poesy ! 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse. 
Debased.  Id. 

You  can  banish  from  thence  scurrility  and  pro- 
funeneu,  and  restrain  the  licentious  insolence  of 
poeu  and  their  actors.  Id. 

Others  think  1  ought  not  to  have  translated 
Chancer :  they  suppose  a  veneration  due  to  his  old 
laoguagei  and  that  tt  is  Utile  less  thanpro/amitum  and 
sacrilege  to  alter  it.  Id. 

How  are  festivals  profaned  ?  When  they  are  not 
regarded,  nor  distinguished  from  common  days  ; 
when  they  are  made  instrnroeots  of  vice  and  vanity ; 
when  they  are  spent  in  luxury  and  debaucheiy ;  when 
our  joy  degenerates  into  sensuality,  and  we  express 
it  by  intemperance  and  excess.  NeUon, 

1  he  universality  of  the  deluge  is  attested  by  pro^ 
fane  history ;  for  the  lame  of  it  is  gone  through  the 
earth,  and  there  are  records  or  tradttioas  ooncernlag 
it  in  all  parts  of  this  <nd  the  new  fsand  world. 

Bur»M*t  Theenf. 
These  have  caused  the  weak  to  stumble,  and  the 
prrfvne  to  blaspheme,  oflfending  theone*  and  harden- 
ing the  other.  Stmth. 

All  prv^nolitfn  and  invasion  of  things  sacred  is 
an  offeuoe  against  the  eternal  law  of  nature.       Id. 

There  are  a  lighter  Indicrous  sort  of  profanere^  who 
use  the  scripture  to  furnish  out  their  jests. 

Gooemment  offke  Tongue. 
Edicts  against  immorality  and  prtfaneneu,  laws 
against  oatfis  and  execrations,  we  trample  upon. 

Atterbmfy. 
That  proud  scholar,  intendiu  to  erect  altars  fee 
Virgil,  speaks  of  Homer  too  pnfieieUf.        Broome. 

PROFECTION,  «.  f .  Lat.  pro/ectio.  Ad- 
vance; progression. 

This,  with  prcfection  of  the  horoscope  unto  the 
seventh  house  or  opposite  signs,  every  seventh  year 
oppresaeth  living  cn:atures.  Browne. 

PROFESS',  V.  a.  &  V.  n.^       Fr.      nrofeuer ; 
PftoFEsaTEDLY,  odv.  I  Lat.  prqftJius.   To 

pROPEs'sio V ,  n.  1.  [  declare  or  make  an 

Pmwz9^»iokai^  adj.  [open      show      of 

Profess'or,  u.  f.  I  opinion  respectmg 

PAoriSb'oR-SHii*.  j  any   thing;    assert 


one's  skill  in  any  art  or  science;  to  declare 
openly ;  enter  on  a  state  of  life  by  a  public  pro- 
fession ^  declare  friendship:  professedly  i% 
declaratively ;  acoocding  to  one's  own  dedan- 
tion :  profession,  declantion ;  act  of  declaring 
one's  own  party  or  opinion;  calling;  known 
pursuit ;  tecnni<adly  distinguished  from  a  trade, 
and  applied  to  divinity,  physic,  and  law,  as  vo- 
cations :  professional,  relating  to,  or  befitting  a 
profession :  professor,  one  who  publicly  declares 
himself  of  a  particular  party  or  opinion ;  or  pub- 
licly teaches  an  art  or  science :  professorship,  bis 
station  or  office. 

Prrfete  unto  the  Lord,  that  I  am  odkne  unto  the 
country  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  our  £sfthefs. 

Deut.  xxvi.  3. 

They  profeee  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works 
th^  deny  him.  Tiles  i.  16. 

The  profueione  of  princes,  when  a  crown  ia  the 
bait,  are  a  slender  security.  I^eieg. 

Love  well  your  father : 
To  your  prtfeeAng  bosoms  I  commit  him. 


The  day  ahnest  itself  prafeeeet  yours. 
And  hitle  is  to  do.  Id.  MatAetk. 

Would  you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom. 
As  being  a  profeued  tyrant  to  their  sex  ? 

Skmktpeare. 
As  he  does  conceive. 
He  is  dishonoured  by  a  man,  which  ever 
Prefeteed  to  him  ;  why,  his  levenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.  id. 

I  must  tell  you 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honour,  than 
Your  high  prrfeeekm  spiritaal.  id. 

If  we  confound  arta  with  the  abuse  of  theas,  w 
shall  condemn  ail  honest  trades ;  for  there  aiu  that 
deceive  in  all  profememe,  and  bury  in  fivgelfnlneM  all 
knowledge.  fUl£igk. 

When  the  holiness  of  the  profa$or$  of  religtoa  is 
decayed,  you  may  doubt  the  springing  up  of  a  new 
sect.  Baeoti'e  Kttaye^ 

But  Furheck,  as  prefttt  a  huntress  and  a  mm. 
The  wide  and  wealthy  sea,  nor  all  his  pow'r  rejects. 

Drmyiem. 
1  could  not  grant  too  much  to  men,  that,  being 
profeeeedhf  my  subjects,  prelended  religious  sliktitoan 

King  Chtriee. 
An  ill  Christian  is  the  worst  of  all  men ;  an  ill 
proftetor  the  worst  of  all  Christians ;  an  ill  oMuiater 
the  worst  of  all  pnfeeeen.  Bp.  Hail. 

The  whole  churoh  of  pr^sweri  at  Pliilippi  to  whom 
he  writes  was  not'  made  up  vrholly  of  the  elect,  sin- 
cere,  and  persevering  Christians,  but  like  the  net,  in 
Christ'H  parable,  that  caught  both  good  and  bad,  and 
had  no  doubt  some  insincere  penons,  hypocrites,  and 
temporaries  in  it.  Hamtmend. 

Pretending  fiist 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  prefudr^  neat  the  spy. 

Miltam. 
A  naked  pnfenwn  may  have  credit,  where  no 
other  evidence  can  be  given.        GieneiUe'e  Seepm, 

Dr.  Prideaux  succeeded  him  in  the  pnfeeeortkip ; 
being  then  elected  bishop  of  Worcester ;  Sanderson 
succeeded  him  in  the  regius  prefeeeortkip.     Watian. 

For  by  oil  in  their  lamps,  and  the  first  lighting 
of  them  which  was  common  to  them  both,  is 
meant  that  solemn  profettion  of  faith  and  repent- 
ance, which  all  christians  make  in  heptisA. 

A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  tbee, 
A  foe  profui  to  barren  chastity.  Drwden. 

Virgil,  whom  he  profeteediy  imitated,  haasorjiassed 
him  among  the  Romans.  id* 
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Orfiurj  initente  people,  who  were  jgnfuiant  that 
^eaed  a  ooanra  for  retigioo,  eeened  miicb  coaver- 
siH  a  Sl  PmI**  epiitlcs.  Locke, 

ut  BO  BUI  that  p%  wfwmi  hjwulf  •  chrutimn,  keep 
4  hcatWatdi  a  foMtlf/ae  not  t»  MO  Cod  he  dmily 
■iiii|HMiil  ia  *t.  Ihig  of  Man. 

^00^  OM  net,  net  the  muui  of  aoj  one  other 
^fa$an,  net  peHofe  altogether,  eie  ao  much  icat- 
fcredaBOifst  all  pnffmiim*,  9*  the  soat  of  clergy- 
Bca.  ^prat^t  Serwum. 

Esglaad  I  iMveUad  over,  pr^ttmi^  aearcbiag  all 
-oca  at  I  paiaed  alovf.  Woodword. 

Some  of  our  mwfmriam  keep  wovmU  teated. 

Wmmmn, 

Mtit  piaii^nily  lUaa,  vHh  tht  itnmgeit  pro/a^ 
m»  of  liecBiitf^  Sipjf'f, 

htfimgn  ia  aioet  acienoea  are  genaoUjr  the  woiat 
.faMed  to  cnlaa  their  aeaniagt  Ip  theae  who  va 
M  of  their  tQhea.  ld» 

Tkis  B  a  pnctioe  ia  which  nalttttito.  beaidea 
tkaeaf  the  keraad  ynftmrm,  may  be  eagaged. 

WaiH. 

Pt^lammi^  aa  well  aa  aationai,  laAeetioaa  are  to 
Wifoided.  Claritta, 

A  PsoFzasoB,  in  the  aniyershies,  is  a  penon 
vi»  teaches  or  reads  public  lectures  in  s6ine  art 
i  sdeoce  from  a  chair  for  tfie  purpose. 

PROFFER, «. «.  &  a. «.  J       Fr.    proferer; 

PioF'Fcaca,  a.  s.  \  lat  projero.    To 

^^^'pose;  oflTer  to  acceptance ;  attempt :  essay ; 
i4r  or  attempt  made :  he  who  offers. 

HewidehaaTehafBony  thing  that  schal  be  etuaf 
\adtiwjr  profrulm  to  him  a  part  of  a  fiach  roottyd, 
<ad  I  kflBejOMnb.  Widif,  Luke  34. 

Btsilinft,  conteat  to  take  that,  since  be  coald  have 
»  Bare,  allowed  bar  reaaons,  and  took  her  proffer 

To  them  that  co¥et  snch  eye-glatting  gaio, 
^fr  thy  gilts,  and  fitter  aerfaata  eatertaio. 


^m,  not  took,  nap  dnaka  for  their  mward. 

ShokfptOTt, 
liafo,  ia  aMdaaty^aiqf  no,  to  that 
Vkck  they  woald  have  tha  frof4rer  oonstrae  ay. 

Itadaae  with  time*  aad  by  little  and  little,  and 
**k  aaay  enays  and  prvfert^         Bacon**  Etaayi, 

Tbeking 
^^fnfm  ieada  of  pardon  and  of  giaoe ; 
if  ^  would  yield,  and  qiietoeas  embrace.  Damti, 
tie  aide  a  frnfer  to  lay  dowa  hb  coromiasion  of 
^'^aiiwl  in  te  araay.  Ciarendom, 

^«ae,  anMBig  Hm  ehoioe  aad  prime 
*^  thwe  heavea^warring  cbampioos,  could  be  found 
^bidj  as  to  prw^r,  or  accept, 
^^.  thedmadfttl  voyage. 

MUtan'a  ParadiM  LaU. 
Bit  thoe,  aor  afl  the  frtfan  you  can  aiaka, 
^vofththa  hetler  which  I  set  to  atake. 

Vrydmt, 
^^  Cato  leod  this  answer  back  to  Cesar, . 
^n  all  bis  geoerons  cares  and  fnfftrtd  friendship  1 

Addimm. 
Ht  who  always  refuses,  taxes  the  profferer  with  in- 
<«TctioD,  and  declares  his  asaistanoe  needlesa. 

Collier. 
^  pSRBt  pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

Ami  pnjfir  up  to  heaven  the  warm  request—- 
^  He  wbo  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest, 

Aod  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 
^  otU,  ia  the  way  his  wisdom  lees  the  best, 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide  ; 
^^tbidj  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside; 

bum*» 


A  weel-stocked  maikn,  himsel  for  the  laird. 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  pro  fen: 
I  never  loot  on  that  1  kenn'd  it,  or  car'o. 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  o^rs/waui 

oflers. 
But  thought  I  miaht  hae  waur  offers.  Id. 

For  when  one  near  Jusplayed  the  abaolving  cross, 
Aad  profered  to  his  toach  tne  holy  bead, 
Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need. 
He  looked  upon  it  with  an  eye  profone, 
Aad  smiled — Heaven  paidoa  I  if  'twere  with  diadaia. 

Byrou. 

PEOPrCIENCF.,  n.  s. )    Lat  profitio.  P^ 
pROFi'ciEircY,  >fit;    advancement, 

Frofi'cient.  y      improvement 

gained  :  a  proficient  is,  he  who  progresses  or  ad- 
vances in  any  study  or  pursuit. 

I  am  so  aood  a  prodcieot  in  one  ouirtarof  an  hoar, 
that  I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  oiaown  language. 

Skakepeare. 

I  am  disposed  to  .receive  further  light  in  tim 
matter,  from  those  whom  it  will  be  ao  disparage- 
ment for  much  greater  prafimnt$  than  I  to  leara. 

Persona  of  riper  yeeis,  who  floekadiaio  the  church 
during  the  three  fint  eaalariea,  ware  obliged  to  pass 
threagh  iaatractioas,  and  give  aoeoant  of  their  pro- 
Jfoiflaey.  Addieem. 

SoBM  reflecting  with  too  much  aatisfaction  on  their 
own  prtp^foimeMs,  or  praaamin^  on  their  election  by 
God,  peoaade  theasselvea  into  a  careless  seearity 

Young  death]  ings  were,  by  practice  made 
ProfieknU  in  their  fotlttn*  trade.  Smift. 

PROFIC'UOUS,  a^.     Lat.  praficmu.     Ad- 
vaotageous;  useful. 
It  is  very  profieu/eut  to  take  a  good  lafge  dose. 

UaTve$. 
To  future  times 
Profiewnu,  such  a  race  of  men  produce, 
As  in  the  caose  of  virtue  firm,  may  fix 
Her  throne  inviolate.  Phdip*. 

PaaFILE^  a.  f.  Ft.prMe.  The  side  foce; 
half  face. 

The  paiater  will  not  take  thai  «de  of  the  face 
which  has  some  aotorioas  Ueaiish  ia  it ;  bat  either 
drew  it  ia  prafUe,  or  else  shadow  the  more  imperfect 
side.  .         Drifden. 

Till  the  ead  of  the  third  oeatary,  1  have  aot  aeea 
a  Roama  emperor  dnwa  with  a  full  face :  they 
alleys  appear  in  proJUe,  which  gives  us  the  view  of 
a  head  very  majestic.  Addiem. 

PaoFiLS,  ip  aidtitecture,  is  the  dimught  of  a 
building,  fortification,  &c.y  wherein  are  expressed 
the  several  heights,  widths,  and  thicknesses,  such 
as  they  woulcf  appear  were-  the  building  cut 
down  perpendicularly  from  the  roof  to  the  foun- 
dation. Whence  the  profile  is  also  called  the 
section,  sometiaies  ortnographical  section. 

PftoriLE,  in  sculpture  and  painting.  A  head,  a 
portrait,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  in*  profile,  when  they 
are  represented  sidewise,  or  in  a  side  view ;  as, 
when  m  a  portrait  there  is  but  one  side  of  die 
face,  one  eye,  one  cheek,  &c.,  shown,  and  nothing 
of  the  other.  On  almost  all  medals,  the  foces 
are  represented  in  profile. 

PllOriT,n.  !.,»./!.,  &w.n.-^     Fr.    profit, 

Prof'itable,  adj. 
Prof'itably,  oefi;. 
Prof'itablevess,  n.  s. 
Prof'itless,  adj. 
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tage;  proficiency  *.  to  benefit,  improve,  or  ad- 
vance ;  to  gain  advantage  or  improvement ;  be 
of  use  or  advantage :  profitable  is,  gainful,  ad- 
vantageous, lucrative ;  the  adverb  and  noun  sub- 
stantive corresponding:  profitless,  worthless; 
without  advantage  or  recompense. 

Whereto  might  the  strength  of  their  hands  prvfii 

mel  J^» 

Wisdom  that  is  hid,  and  treasure  that  is  hoarded 
up,  what  Tjtrofit  is  in  them  both  1       Beelui,  xx.  30. 

Meditate  upon  these  things,  give  thyself  wholly 
to  them,  that  thy  fvofiUng  may  appear  to  all. 

1  Tim. 
Then  Judas,  thinking  indeed  that  they  would  be 
profitabU  in  many  things,  granted  them  peace. 

2  Mae.  xii. 
Thou  must  know  , 

Tis  not  my  jmtfit  that  does  lead  mine  honour. 

Shahpean, 
A  pound  of  man's  Besh,  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  estimable  or  proJUakU, 
As  Besh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.  Id. 

We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful. 
To  leave  that  latest,  which  oonoems  him  first ; 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain. 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  proJUlut.  td. 

The  king  did  not  love  the  barren  wars  with  Scot- 
land, though  he  made  his  profit  of  the  noise  of  them. 

Bacon, 
The  planting  of  hop-yards,  sowin|  of  wheat  and 
rape-seed,  are  found  veiy  profiuAU  for  the  planters, 
in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently  profitabU  for 
the  kingdom.  /d. 

Let  it  profit  thee  to  have  heaid, 
By  terrible  eiample,  the  reward 
Of  disobedience.        MiitonU  Paradite  Lo§t, 
We  will  now  briefly  take  notice  of  the  profitable^ 
ness  of  plants  for  physic  and  food.  More. 

Tis  a  great  means  of  profiting  jfourself,  to  copy 
diligently  excellent  pieces  and  beautiful  designs. 

What  profited  thy  thoughts,  and  toils,  and  cares. 
In  vigour  more  confirmed,  and  riper  years  ?  Prior. 

What  shall  be  the  just  portion  of  those,  whom 
neither  the  condescension  or  kindness,  nor  wounds 
andsnilefings  of  the  Son  of  God  oonld  persuade,  nor 
yet  •the  excellency,  easiness  Mod  profitabUitetM  of  his 
Commands  invite  1  Calamjf'i  Sermons, 

The  Romans,  tboagh  possessed  of  their  ports,  did 
not  profit  much  by  trade.  Arbrntknat  oh  Coins. 

What  was  so  profitable  to  the  empire,  became  fiital 
to  the  emperor.  Id. 

You  have  had  many  opportunities  to  settle  this 
reflection,  and  have  profitiMsi  cmploved  them. 

Wake. 

lie  thinks  it  highly  just,  that  all  rewards  of  trust, 
profit,  or  dignity,  should  be  given  only  to  those  whose 
principle^  direct  them  to  preserve  the  constitution. 

Swijt. 

Prof'lig ATELY,  ^  V.  fl.  >  Abandoned ;  lost 
Prof'lioateness,  n.  f .  3  to  virtue  and  de- 
cency ;  shameless :  a  rake ;  an  abandoned  wretch : 
Harvey  uses  the  verb  after  the  Lat.  profiigOf  but 
has  not  been  followed:  the  adveiii  and  noun 
Bubetantive  correspond  with  the  adjective  in 


A  race  more  profligate  than  we. 

With  all  the  pains  %ve  take,  have  still  enough  t»  be. 


on. 


How  far  have  we 
Prophaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy  ? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use. 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordained  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love. 

Dryden, 
Though  Phalaris  his  braaen  bull  weie  there. 
And  he  would  dictate  what  he'd  have  yon  swear. 
Be  not  so  profligate,  but  nther  chuse 
To  guard  vour  honour,  and  your  life  to  lose.      Id. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  notorious  p/r^igate  seised 
with  a  concern  for  his  religion,  and  converting'  his 
spleen  into  seal.  Addiaon. 

I  have  heard  a  prefiigate  ofler  much  stiongei  aigu- 
ments  against  paying  his  debts,  than  ever  he  was 
known  to  do  against  Christianity ;  because  be  hap- 
pened to  be  dofler  pressed  by  the  bailiff  than  the 
parson.  8mift*s  MiseeUamie*. 

Most  proftiffatelff  fUse^  with  the  strongest  profes- 
sions of  sincerity.  Id. 
^  How  could  such  a  profligate  as  Antony,  or  a  bo^  of 
eighteen  like  Octavius,  ever  dare  to  dream  of  giving 
the  law  to  such  an  empire  and  people  1           Smifl, 

Melancholy  objects  and  subjects  will,  at  times, 
impress  the  most  profligate  spiriu.  Clariaea, 

PROFLUENCE,n.i.  I    Lat. prq/f«ei».  Pro- 

Pkov^lvekt,  adj.  )gress;  course:  flow- 

ing forward. 

In  the  profluenee  or  proceedings  of  their  fortunes 
there  was  much  diflbrenoe  between  them.     WottoH^ 

Teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  learned. 
And  his  salvation ;  them  who  shall  believe 
Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 
Of  washing  them  from  guilt  of  sin.  Mittam^ 

PROFOUND'yA^'.yfli.f.&v.fli.^    Fi.prrfamd; 

Pbofound'lt,  ocfo.  CLat.   profuse 

PROPOuirD'MESS,  n.  t.  idut.     Deep ; 

Profuk'ditt.  j  far  below  the 

surface;  intellectually  deep;  learned;  skillbt; 
cunning ;  lowly ;  humble :  the  deep  or  main  aea ; 
the  abyss :  as  a  veib,  a  barbarism,  meaning  to 
dive  or  penetrate :  the  adverb  corresponds  with 
the  adjective:  profoundness  and  profbnditj- 
mean  depth  of  place,  knowledge,  or  thought. 

The  revellers  am  profound  to  make  slaughter, 
though  I  have  been  a  reboker  of  them.   Heem  v.  2. 
God.  in  the  fathomleu  prafemmd. 
Hath  all  his  choice  commander  drowned. 

•San^fs. 
Their  wits,  which  did  every  where  else  coM|iMr 
hardneu.  were  with  profomsinau  here  overmatched. 

XfMAsr. 
Not  orators  only  witfi  the  peoDle,  but  even  the 
very  profowidest  disputers  in  all   faculties,    have 
heieby  often,  with  the  best  learned,  prevailed  most. 

W. 
Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon. 
There  hangs  a  vapourous  drop  profinmd. 


Lavatories,  to  wash  the  temples,  hands,  wrists, 
•nd  jugulars,  do  potently  profligate  and  keep  off  the 
venom.  Harvey 

Time  sensibly  all  things  impairs ; 
Our  fethers  have  been  worse  tnan  theirs. 
And  we  than  oofs^  next  age  will  sec 


The  most  profinutdiif  wise.  Drejftam. 

What  words  wilt  thou  use  to  move  thy  God  to 
hear  theel  what  komble  gestures  t  what  profcmnd 
reverence  1  X^ijffe. 

All  else  deep  snow  and  ice, 
A  gulf  prt^mmd,  as  that  Serbonlan  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  mount  Ctsius  old.  Jfittss. 
If  some  other  place  the'  ethereal  king 
PoKKSMS  Istely,  thither  to  arrive, 
1  travel  this  profound.  Id,  Paradise  Lett. 
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The  other  turned 
Raad.  thnogh  the  vast  j/rofwuUty  obscure. 

Milton. 
We  cannot  pnfgmtd  into  the  hidden  things  of  na- 
.t  asr  see  theibst  tprings  that  set  the  rest  a-going. 

GioHvUU. 
W I  die  absent  in  die  vast  pnfomnd ; 
iaii  K  without  myself  the  leas  haTO  drowned. 

Jhydmu 
rw  fii^a  •tarted.at  her  father's  name, 
.".  »gW  pnfaimily,  conseious  of  the  shame.  Id. 
DaaeoichiiM  %pas  jfnfmmdljf  skilled  in   all   the 
rjof  painttog;  bat,  wanting  genius,  he  had  leas 
'kmiesi.  id. 

Deep  lesraed  in  the  philosophy  of  heaven, 
He  Micbcd  the  causes  out  of  good  and  ill, 
N'emiditf  cslculating  their  eiFects 
Fv  fast  tise  bounds  of  time.  PoUUu 

i  PROFUSE',  flA*.  -J     lAt.  profusus.   Lavish; 

i'tarcsE'LT,  adv.  f  prodigsd ;  Hberal  to  Ucen- 
,  ''icftse's ess,  n.  i .  t  tiousness ;  exuberant :  the 
i  i^iori'sioK.  J  adverb     corresponding : 

'tiijeDessis  lavish ness;  prodigality;  extiava- 

«e: profusion,  abundance ;  exuberant  plenty; 

ciittis^  or  extravagant  expense. 

'■  -i  vas  desinms  to  avoid  not  only  fnfvtiam,  but 
>  lis^  tffb&ioo  uf  Christian  oiood.         Ufayioord. 
Tbe  great  ^rofunan  and  expence 
' :  bs  revenoes  bred  him  much  ofienee.    DtmitiU 

^h  I  giceo  shady  bank,  profute  of  flowers, 
fcKFt  I  sat.  MUtont  Paradite  £o»f. 

Vfamfi  of  doing  good,  a  soul  unsatisfied  with 
-  *  bs  done,  and  an  unextinguished  desire  of 
^  Sell.  Dryden. 

1  H'tue  governments  it  has  been  ever  observed 
•  k  peopl^  froM  bad  example,  have  grown  lazy 
•^ipettfiTe,  the  court  has  become  luxurious  and 
--mrj,  and  the  camp  insolent  and  leditious. 

Davenant. 
'^m  BKaat  thy  pompous  progress  through  the 

caipire! 

itei^/tuMn  to  the  factious  nobles?      Rowg. 
<'ii  liberty,  thoa  goddess  heavenly  brieht, 
^^  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delist. 

AddUon. 
'«^  8  fitted  to  the  nature  of  our  country,  as  it 
'^  with  a  great  profusUm  of  comnflsdities  of  its 
*'*p«*th,  very  convenient  for  other  countries. 

Id. 
H^jatity  aometimes  degenerates  into  profuamat, 
<>  (96  in  "*^-—  and  folly.  Mttrbmry, 

^•a  iprisg  the  living  herbs  prrfiady  wild. 

ThomMen, 
The  raptured  w, 
^hafnfumm,  yellow  Autnmn  spies,     id. 
^  priuce  of  poets,  who  before  us  went, 
'^  a  »i$t  income,  and  praftmly  spent.     Hartt, 

*^>G,  or  Peic,  v.  n.  &  n.  s.  Gotli.  trigda, 
'^^;  steal;  pilfer;  shift  meanly  for  provi- 
'^'  victuals ;  food.     A  low  word. 

"K  y&L  out  jnogging  for  victuals  as  before. 

Jj  EMtnnfft* 
."Mie  tockt  up  doth  in  pattens  trudge  it, 
'^^•adkerchsef  of  prog^  like  trull  with  budget ; 
^ot  by  tvna  plunicake  and  judge  it.  Cangrtve, 
0  nephew !  your  grief  is  but  folly, 
^  tovn  you  may  fii^  better  prog. 

Swijrt  MUeOaniet. 

'^^ENTTOR,  w.  «.  )      Lat.  progenUiit.  A 
WtsT.  5  forefather  ;    ancestor 

^  ^  <ia«ct  line :   progeny  b  offspring ;   race ; 


Although  these  things  be  already  past  away  by 
her  progenitor* i  former  grants  unto  these  lords,  yet  I 
could  find  a  way  to  remedy  a  great  part  thereof. 

openier*s  state  of  IrtUmd. 

The  SODS  of  God  have  God's  own  natural  Son 
as  a  second  Adam  from  heaven,  whose  race  and  pro- 
geny they  are  by  spiritual  and  heavenly  birth. 

Hooker, 
Like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progeniton. 
Go  chearfully  together.  Shakapemre. 

Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd's  swain. 
But  issued  from  the  progeny  of  kings.  Id. 

Oh !  admirable  temperance,  worthy  the  progenitor 
of  him,  in  whose  lips  or  heart  was  no  guile. 

Bp.  UaU 
All  generations  then  had  hither  come. 
From  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  celebrate 
And  reverence  thee,  their  great  progenitor. 

Mitton . 
By  promise  he  receives 
Gift  to  his  progeny  of.  all  that  land.  Id. 

Thus  shall  we  Uve  in  perfect  bliss,  and  see. 
Deathless  ourselves,  a  nnm'rous  progeny. 

Dryden. 
Power  by  right  of  fatherhood  is  not  possible  in 
any  one,  otherwise  than  as  Adam's  heir,  or  as  pro- 
genitor over  his  own  descendants.  Locke. 

The  principal  actois  in  Milton's  poems*  are  not 
only  our  progeniton,  but  representatives.     Addiaon* 

We  are  the  more  pleased  to  behold  the  throne  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  progeny,  when  we  consider 
the  virtues  of  those  from  whom  they  descends 

Id,  Freeholder. 

PROG^OS'TIC,  adj.  &  n.  s.x      Fr.  prognoi' 
Prognos'ticable,  o^r*.  f    tique ;      Or. 

Froonos'ticate,  v.  a.  \  wpoyvwormoq. 

pROGvosTiCA'Tioy,  ft.  s.         i  Foretelling    or 
pROGHOft'Ti GATOR.  J  foreshowing ; 

applt^  particularly  to  foreshowing  health  or 
disease :  a  prediction  or  token,  and  (galli- 
cism) the  skill  of  foretellbg  diseases :  prognos- 
ticable  is  such  as  may  be  foreshown  or  fore- 
known :  prognosticate,  to  foretel ;  foreshow : 
prognostication,  the  act  of  doing  so,  or  the  token, 
sentence,  or  determination  given ;  prognosticator 
he  who  gives  it  forth. 

He  bid  him  farewell,  arming  himselC  in  a  black 
armour,  as  a  badge  or  prognottioatioin  of  his  mind. 

A'dvtf. 
If  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prognoetieatkn . 
I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear. 

Shahpeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
He  had   now  outlived  the  day  which  his  tutor 
Sandford   had  prognoeticated  upon   his  nativity  he 
would  not  outlive.  Clarendon. 

The  causes  of  this  inundation  canaot  be  regular, 
and  therefore  their  effects  not  prognotticable  like 
eclipses.  Brownest  Vulgar  Erroun. 

Unskilled  in  schemes  by  planets  to  foreshow, 
I  neither  will,  nor  can  prognoetioate. 
To  the  young  gaping  heir,  his  father*s  fate. 

Dri/i/rw. 

This  theory  of  the  earth  begins  to  be  a  kind  or 

Srophecy  or  prognoetieation  of  things  to  come,  as  it 
atn  been  hitherto  an  history  of  things  past. 

Burnet. 
Whatsoever  you  are  or  shall  be,  has  been  but  an 
eaj^  pn^nottie  from  whA  you  were.  South, 

There  is  nothing  so  inconsiderable,  which  may  not 
appear  dreadful  to  imagination,  that  is  filled  with 
omens  and  progttosticB.  Addison. 

That  astrologer  made  his  almanack  give  a  tolera- 
ble account  of  the  weather  by  a  direct  inversion  o^ 
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the  eomoion  prngnosUeatort,  to  let  his  lieliet  run 
couater  to  reports.  Government  of  the  Tongue, 

HippocratL's's  prognottic  is  generally  true,   that 
it  is  wy  hard  to  resolve  a  small  apoplexy. 

Careful  observers 
By  sure  prngnoitict  may  foretel  a  shower. 


lliey  maintain  their  accomplished  ends,  and  re- 
lapse not  again  into  their  progreuiotial  imperiectioos. 

fd. 


In  frvgnrnm  rnqtlon.  tha  anns  and  legs  move 
soooessively ;  bat,  in  aatatioo.  both  together. 

id.  VuUftr  £fT9iirv. 
The  reason  why  ti^ y  fiill  in  that  order,  from  the 
greateak  epacU  rngremveiy  to  the  least,  is,  becaus« 
the  graatest  epacts  denote  a  greater  disunce  of  the 
PttOG'RESS,  II. «.  &  r.  «.^     Fb.  progri$ ;  Jat    moon  before  the  sun,  and  conaequeatly  «  nemr  ap- 
Proobes'sios,  n.  f.  I    i\n  progrmui.        proach  to  her  conjuoctioo.  Holder. 

Proc  r  es'siok al,  adj.         L  Course ;  passage ;        It  U  imposable  the  mind  should  ever  be  slopped 
Pnnr.itrVflivE  rDrocession  ;    ad-     in  it*  vnt^reu  in  thu  space.  i^Ae. 

FROGKES  sivE,  S!™!rnt  '    \m         In  philosophical  enquiries,  the  order  of  nature 

Progressively,  !«/».  vancenwnt ,    tm,    ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Procres'sivene^.,  «.  ,.     J  P'^^l^^^^^^rj^    jria^7ri.thenin,toth^hichliesne?^^ 
pass ;  move  forward :   progression  and  progress-       ^  if    ^  j^ 

iveness  are  synonymous  with  progress  as  a  noun        ^he  ptogretewe  motion  of  this  animal  is  made  not 

substantive  :  progressional,  in  a  state  of  increise  ^   talking,  but  by  leaping.      Rajf  on  the  C' 
or  advance :  progressive,  advancing ;   going  for-        Whosoever  understands 
ward;  the  adverb  corresponding.  "  -.t  —  , 

I  cannot,  by  the  pnyreu  of  the  stars, 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day. 

Shaktpeare.  Juliuu  Cgsar* 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable 'dew. 
That  silverly  doth  progreu  on  thy  cheeks. 

Shaktptart, 

He  hath  framed  a  letter,  which  iu^idenUlly,  or 
by  the  way  of  pregreuien,  hath  miscarried.  14, 

Out  of  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  has  been 


the  progrtaa  and  revolu- 
tions oFnature.  will  see  that  neither  the  present 
form  of  the  earth,  nor  its  first  form,  were  permaoent 
and  immutable.  Burnet. 

O  may  I  live  to  hul  the  day. 
When  the  glad  nation  shall  sarvey 
Their  sov'reign,  throogh  his  wise  command, 
PassiBg  in  pregre$$  o*er  the  land.  A4di 

£re  the  progmsim  cotine  of  restless  ag« 
«^,      Perform  three  thousand  times  iu  annual  sttge» 
.  •f^JL    May  not  our  power  and  learning  be  supprest. 
a  strange    ^^J  „j,  ^^  ^pj,^  icarn  to  travel  west?     Prun-. 

'^'         The  squares  of  the  diameters  of  these  rings,  mad 


KewCmt. 


prtgrm  for  tea  hundred  thousand  men.        *i«».y..  j^  squares  of  the  diameteii  of  these  rings 

Princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  should  handle    ),.  ^^y  prismatic  color,  were  in  arithmetical  prsym- 
it  so  as  they  may  be  still  progrtiihe,  and  not  retro-    ^j^„^  T' 

gade.  .  ^<^i         The  Sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies. 

He  gav«  order  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  his    j^^^  pleased  pursue  its  progreu  through  the 
journey  like  onto  a  warlike  march,  but  rather  like  *^  Pope. 

.f  -r  -  ,..__  t_  r.ii .  tA  PeAapa  I  judge  hastilv,  there  being  sefwal,  in 

whose  writings  I  nave  made  very,  little  pr^^rew. 

"  Sw^'s  MueeUemin. 

You  perhaps  have  made  no  progrm  in  the  most 
important  Christian  virtues ;  you  have  acaroa  gone 
half  way  in  humility  and  charity.  1av> 

Progression,  in  mathematics,  is  eitiier  arith- 
metical or  geometrical. 

Progression,  Arithiietical,  or  Covtikucd 


unto  tie  progrm  of  a  king  in  full  peace.  Id. 

Solon  the  wise  his  progress  never  ceased. 
But  still  his  learning  with  his  days  increased, 

Denham. 

From  Egypt  arts  their  progreu  made  to  Greece, 
Wrapt  in  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece.  Id. 

The  mom  begins 
Her  rosy  progrets  smiling.  Vilton. 

Their  course 
Poogreetwet  retrograde,  or  standing  still.     U 


m^r«M«.retrograae.or«anaingsuu.     «,      Aritbhbw  PROPORTION,  is,  where  the  terms 
Tho,eworthies.whoendeav^^^  do S^  and  d«ci«»e  by  equal  diffeceooe^ 

iTTa^^mbs't^IClW.''*^  and  U  called  ^ithni^progres^an: 

Tkti.  <    2,  4,  6,  8, 10,  «cc.  mcreasing  }  ^    ^^  diflfewncc  2. 
inus  J  j0^  8,  6,  4,    2,  &c.  decreasing  >    ^ 

Proghemion,  Geometrical,  or  Continurp  Geometric  Proportion,  is  When  the  terms  do  in- 
crease or  decrease  by  equal  ratios :  thus, 

2,    4,    8,16,32,64,incr«a.ingJj^^^,^„ti^^J««Wp^^ 
64, 3«,  1«,    8,    4,    2,  decfeasuig  J  (mvision  » 

w^nr^wttmtT           ^       r,     ,,^hih^'     I  At  He  bestowed  the  liberal  choice  of  all   things, 

PROUipiT,i7.fl.^      Fr.   proAiA^,     l^t  .^^•^^J^,   ^i^ri^^  ^  tiy  hi.  obedi*m». 

Prohibi'tion,  fi.s.  >;»roAi6eo.      lo    foroia,  wua«iw      jr            »        /                 Bmihgh. 

PROUiB'iTORY,ai/j.)  interdict;    hinder;    de-  ^^^  ^^^  .^  two-foW;  simply  motal,  or  nmrml 

bar :  tlie  noun  substantive  and  adjecUve  corre-  ^^j^  ^  ^^^  gatemd  constitution,  or  imposition  ol 

sponding.                                                     i  •     •  God*    Divine  law,  simply  moral,  commandeth  or 

She  would  not  let  them  know  of  his  close  ly»afJJ*  prohihitetk  actions,  good  or  evil,  in  mqiect  of  tbctr 

that  prohikUed  place,  because  they  would  be  ^^^^^^^  iawaid  nature  and  quality.                            Rlit* . 


Sidney, 

The  weightiest,  which  it  did  command  them,  are 
to  us  in  tlie  gospel  prohihiied.  ^f^^: 

Might  there  not  be  some  other  mystery  in  this 
vrohibition,  tnan  they  think  of!  Id, 

'Gainst  self-slB«{:hter 
There  is  a  prohibUicn  so  divine. 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand. 


quality. 
IaH  us  not  think  hard 
One  easy  prokihitioa,  who  enjoy 
Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else.    Miiten. 
Gates  of  buminff  adamant 
Barred  over  us,  proh'JfU  all  egress.  /«. 

The  law  of  God  in  the  ten  commaodmaiiU  con 
Ristft  mostly  of  prohibitum*  i  thou  sbalt  not  ^suc  h  s 
ihios- 
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{ffdikitmm  will   Ue  on  this  statuta,  notwilK-  What  desire,  by  which  oature  Tprtjecf  iu  own 

4iuo^  the  penalty  auixMxed  ;  because  it  has  words  pleasure  or  preservation,  can  be  gratified  by  another 

ii;safjf,  u  veil  as  a  penalty  anoexed.    AyUffe.  man's  personal  pursuit  of  his  own  vice  Y        Hauth. 

i'OOJECT,  ».4.,fr.ii.  &«.«.  ^    Fr.  pnMiUTi  ^i  ?.  ?  <l»»a>»«n';g  ^  loncitude.  and  deserves  a 

l'ia/ic'nu,il,*.«t«j,           iLat.    pn^kio,  m«»ch  higher  name  than  that  of  a  pnrfecr.    Addimn. 

PMiEc'noVy !!,«,                       4  vAfc/Kf,    To  ^^^  following  comet  from  a  projector,  a  oorre- 

Pmiic'iw,  «.!.                       ^tlvow  pr  c«8i  »po°<l«°^  «»  diverting  as  a  traveller;    his  sabject 

•r:  oA  Ibrwii ;  eihihit  «8  in  <h«  mswner  pf  ^^^'^^^S  the  same  grace  of  novelty  to  reoommand  it. 

j«9  OQ  a  minor;  form  in  the  mind;  con*  t.  4k^  ««  •         ^  ^     /  •..    •         ^    •   j  l 

tntak  u  a  body  put  mto  motion  :   as  an  |^  rwsonciled                                           AMtn 

ftiiTe  it  meioa  inspeUed  forwaid  :  projection  Among  aU  the  pnjecUfrt  in  thU  attempt,  wwe 

xact  of  shooting  fivwards;  phm ;  scheme ;  hava  met  with  so  ^eoaml  a  ancceM  as  they  who  ap< 

v  of  I  chemical  operntion  s   projector,  one  ply  themselves  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  pncept. 

'ic^Kmsschemifs  or  dosigns;  a  mere  schemer.  Id. 

iunie^aanti^  W  the  modieine  in  the  prvftfitim  Good  blood,  and  a  due  prqjfctil^  motion  or  circa- 

-&nia«aef  the  baaer  qietal  into  gold  by  mul-  lotion,  are  necouory  to  convert  the  aliment  into 

"^'                                                        Bacun.  laudable  juices.                                        AHnuhnot. 

.  aaaa  to  be  counsel,  tp  compel  men  to  ascent  ^rmifvhUt  would  for  ever  move  on  in  the  same 

tueitr  tunultuaqr  patrons  shall  project,  .  right  line,  did  not  the  air,  their  pwn  gravity,  or  the 

King  CharUt,  ru^^gedness  of  the  plane  stop  their  motion* 

^hti  sil  we  then  profeeting  peace  and  war  ?  Chegtut  PhiUnopkioal  Frimeiplu. 

Mitten,  The  asooadipg  villas 

isoelectric  be  held  nnlo  the  light,  many  par-  Ppojoet  long  shadows  o*er  the  eiystal  tide. 

^  ^  he  discharged  from  it,  which  motton  is  Popt» 

^^«d  hf  the  breaUi  ef  the  effluvium  issuing  widi  Astiologem  that  futnie  fistea  forsihow, 

'  3:  for,  as  the  eleetric  eooleth,  the  yrojeatim  of  Prtge€l»r0,  qimelu,  and  lawyers  opt  a  few,      /d. 

<a«emsirti.                                       Brommt,  If  we  had  a  plan  of  the  naked  lines  of  longitude 

^  I^^niie  of  thenieelvcs  wbese  e'er  Ihey  pais»  tod  latitude,  projtct^d  on  the  meridian,  a  learner 

'iniuke  that  wnmth  in  ptheif  they  expect ;  mirht  more  speedily  advance  himself  in  the  know- 

^tor  valour  wor^  like  bodies  on  a  glass.  ledge  of  geography.                                        Wait$. 

i3d4«s  its  image  on  their  men  pr^oct.  For  the  bulk  of  the  learners  of  astronomy,  that 

Drjfden.  projection  of  the  stars  is  best,  which  includes  in  it  alt 

v^i^  and  other  prto^tm^,  propose  to  them-  the  ^tars  in  our  horizon,  reaching  to  the  38(  degree 

L-^ibgsaUfriy  in^racticable.        I,*Eitr*nge.  ef  the  southern  latitude.                                     /d. 
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^icnijt»  is  » term  under  which  bus  bc-en  gious  size.     TIiim,  when  Mahomet  II.  besieged 

^needed  tfanl  brnncb  of  meohanic^l  philo-  Constantinople  in  1543,  he  battered  the  walls 

^vhieh  tf«als  of  the  motioo  of  bodies  pro-  with  stonea  of  this  kind,  and  with  pieces  of  the 

**(«  viy  way  frusn  the  pui^ee  of  the  earth,  calibre  of  ) 200 lbs.;  which  could  not  be  fired 

*  MS«acffi  if  Ihc  action  of  gravity.  The  more  than  four  times  a  dav.  It  was,  however, 
^^  spplkntioo  of  this  science  in  modern  soon  discovered  that  iron  ballets,  of  much  leu 
^putienbiiy  im  £urope,  baa  bfen  to  gun-  weight,  would  be  more  efficaciotis  if  impelled 
n,  H  aK  totaUr  ankncm  to  the  anoients ;  by  qtiantitsea  of  stnmger  powder.  This  oo- 
,'  -^  were  iar  from  being  ignorant  of  other  caiiooed  an  allention  in  the  matter  and  form  of 
^«aes  of  ihissciencc.  li&chiiiea  were  known  the  cannon,  which  were  now  cast  of  brass.  These 
*v  die  Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  names  of  were  lighter  and  more  manageable  than  the  for- 
h^  Catapolta,  Bu:^  which  peoduced  effects  mer,  and  al  the  same  time  stronger  in  proportion 
^  ^  elastic   action  of  a  strongly  twisted  lo  their  bort. 

r^  and  femcd  of  tough  animal  sub-  By  these  means  powder  oompounded  in  the 

"ttk  hardly  leas  terrible  than  the  artillery  of  manner  now  pmcosed  over  all  Europe  came 

^ladcms;  and  ch«  minus  tievendoui  #n-  first  in  use.    Bot  the  change  of  the  proportion 

|<  of  this  kiiMlf  isivented  by  the  celebrated  of  materials  was  not  the  only  improvement, 

^edcs,  show  to  what  conwdonble  perfect  The  method  of  graining  was  of  great  advantage. 

'^^  directioa  of  progecCiles  had  then  been  The  additional  strength  which  the  grained  pow- 

^^ee  AacHiiiKDns  and  AgTiu^iaY.  Such  der  was  found  to  acquire^  from  the  free  passage 

^mli  coaCiDiiad  in  ase  down  \o  the  tweliUi  of  the  air  between  the  {^ins,  occasioned  the 

*  i^uteoth  oaottifies,  and  the  use  of  bows  meal  powder  to  he  entirely  laid  aside. 

-  ajer;  nor  were  they  tota%  laid  aside  till  For  the  last  250  yeais  the  formation  of  can- 

''*ae  sBpcraedad  by  the  upe  of  gunpowder  non  has  been  little  improved ;  the  best  pieces  of 

^  —dun  ofdoaace;  modern  attillery  differing  little  in  their  propor- 

^  fatt  applicatioii  of  gunpowder  to  military  tions  from  those  used  in  the  time  of  Charles  V. 

■^  vis  made,  an  we  have  shown  in  the  ar-  Indeed  lighter  and  shorter  pieces  have  been  oflei. 

<M  ivierred  eo,  early  in  the  fourteenth  cen-  proposed  and  essayed ;  but,  though  they  have 

3e  irrt  pieces  of  artillery  being  charged  advantages  in  particular  pases,  yet  it  seems  now 

.apovder  and  stone  bullets  of  a  prodi-  lo  be  agreed  Utat  tliey  are  altogether  insufficient 
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for  general  service.    On  ibe  whole,  however,  nearly  parallel,  that  ii  vouW  beridiculowsaflec- 
small  pieces  of  artillery  have  be^n  brought  into  taiion  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  deviations  from 
use :  tnus  tlie  battering  pieces  now  approved  equality  and  parallelism.    A  bullet  rising  a  milp 
are  the  demi-cannon  of  former  times ;  it  being  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  loses  only  ^  of 
found  that  their  stroke,  though  less  violent  than  its  vreight,  and  a  horiiontal  range  of  four  niles 
that  of  a  larger  piece,  is  yet  sufficiently  adapted  only  four  of  deviation  from  paralleluon.    Giavi- 
to  the  strength  of  the  usual  profiles  of  fortifica-  tation  may  be  therefore  assumed  as  equal  and 
tion ;  and  that  the  facility  of  their  carriage  and  parallel.     The  errors  arising  from  this  assnrap- 
management,  and  the  ammunition  they  spare,  tion  are  quite  insensible  in  all  the  uses  which 
give  them  great  advantages  beyond  the  whole  can  be  made  of  tbistheory ;  which  was  the  first 
cannon   formerly  employed.     The  method  of  fruits  of  mathematical  philosophy,  and  the  efibrt 
making  a  bi«ach,  by  first  cutting  off  the  whole  of  the  genius  of  the  great  Galileo, 
wall  as  low  as  possible  before  iU  upper  part  is        Gravity  is  a  constant  or  uniform  acceleratiug 
attempted  to  be  beaten  down,  seems  also  to  be  a  or  reUrding  force,  according  as  it  produces  the 
considerable    modem  improvement.      But  the  descent,  or  reUids  the  ascent,  of  a  body :  and, 
most  important  advance  in  this  art  is  the  method  all  other  forces  being  ascertained  by  the  acceie- 
of  firing  with  small  quantities  of  powder,  and  rations  which  they  produce,  they  are  convenient- 
elevating  the  piece  so  that  the  bullet  may  justgo  ly  measured  by  comparing  their  aoceleratioos 
clear  of  the  parapet  of  the  enemy,  and  drop  into  with  the  acceleration  of  gravity.    This  therefore 
his  works.      By  these  means  the  bullet,  coming  has  been  assumed  by  all  the  latest  and  best 
to  the  ground  at  a  small  angle,  and  with  a  small  writers  on  mechanical  philosophy,  as  the  unit  by 
velocity,  does  not  bury  itself,  but  bounds  or  rolls  which  every  other  force  is  measured.    It  gives  a 
along  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  fired :  and  perfectly  distinct  notion  of  the  force  which  re- 
therefore,  if  the  piece  be  placed  in  a  line  with  tains  the  moon  in  iu  orbit,  to  say  it  is  the  S600th 
the  battery  it  is  intended  to  silence,  or  the  front  part  6i  the  weight  of  the  moon  at  the  sur&ce  of 
it  is  to  sweep,  each  shot  rakes  the  whole  length  the  earth  :  i.  e.  if  a  bullet  were  here  weighed  by 
of  that  battery  or  front ;  and  has  thereby  a  much  a  spring  steel-yard,  and  puUed  it  out  to  the  mack 
greater  chance  of  disabling  the  defendants,  and  3600,  if  it  were  then  taken  to  the  distance  of  the 
dismounting  their  cannon.    This  method  was  in-  moon,  it  would  pull  it  out  only  to  the  mark    1. 
vented  by  Vauban,  and  was  by  him  styled  Bat-  This  assertion  is  made  from  observing  that  a 
terie  k  Ricochet.    It  was  first  practised  in  1692  body  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  falls  from  that 
at  the  siege  of  Aeth.  Something  similar  was  prac-  distance  ^  part  of  siiteen  feet  in  a  second. 
tised  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at  the  battle  of  Ros-  Forces  therefore  which  are  imperceptible  are  not 
bach  in  1757.  compared,  but  the  accelerations,  which  are  their 

indications,  effects,  and  measures.    For  this  rea- 

PART  I.  son  philosophers  have  been  aniious  to  determine 

THEORY  OF  PROJECTILES.  with  precision  the  fell  of  heavy  bodies,  to  have 

^        ,      .  _  _,  _  an  exact  value  of  the  accelerating  power  of  ter- 

Sect.  I.— Of  tue  Effects  of  Gravity  on  Pro-  ^estrial  gravity.     This  measure  may  be  taken  in 

JECTED  Bodies.  j^^  ^.y, .  ^y  taking  the  space  through  which 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  body  pro-  the  heavy  body  ialls  in  a  second ;  orthe  velocity 

jected  in  the  usual  way  from  the  surface  of  the  which  it  acquires  in  consequence  of  gravity 

earth  in  the  atmosphere,  must  describe  a  conic  having  acted  on  it  during  a  second.    Tlie  last  is 

section,  having  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  one  the  proper  measure;  for  the  last  is  the  inuM- 

focus,  and  that  it  will  describe  round  that  focus  diate  emct  on  the  body.     The  action  of  graTity 

areas  proportional  to  the  times :  it  follows  that,  has  changed  the  state  of  the  body,  by  giving  it  a 

if  the  velocity  of  projection  exceeds  36,700  feet  determination  to  motion  downward :  this  both 

in  a  second,  the  body  (if  not  resisted  by  the  air)  points  out  the  kind  and  the  degree  or  intensity 

wonld  describe  a  hyperbola  ;  if  it  be  just  36,700  of  the  force  of  gravity.     The  space  described 

it  would  describe  a  parabola ;  and,  if  it  be  less,  in  a  second  by  falling  is  not  an  invariable  mea- 

it  would  describe  an  ellipsis.      If  projected  di-  sure;  for,  in  the  successive  seconds,  the  body 

rectly  upwards,  in  the  first  case,  it  would  never  (alls  through  16,  48,  80, 112,  Ice,  feet^  hot  the 

return,  but  proceed  for  ever ;  its  velocity  con*  changes  of  the  body's  state  in  each  seooad  is  the 

tinually  diminishing,  but  never  becoming  less  same.    At  the  beginning  it  had  no  dcternuiui- 

than  an  assignable  portion  of  the  excess  of  the  tion  to  move  with  any  appreciable  velodtj  ;  at 

initial  velocity  above  36,700  feet  in  a  second ;  in  the  end  of  the  firat  second  it  had  a  detarnunation 

the  second  case  it  would  never  return,  its  velo-  by  which  it  would  have  gone  oa  far  ever  (had  no 

city  would  diminish  without  end,  hut  never  be  subsequent  force  acted  on  it)  at  the  rate  of 

extinguished.  In  the  third  case,  it  would  proceed  thirty-two  leet  per  second.     At  the  end  of  the 

till  its  velocity  was  reauced  loan  assignable  por^  second  second,  it  had  a  dettrtDtaataoa  by  ^vhich 

tton  of  the  difference  between  36700  and  its  it  would  have  moved  for  ever,  at  the  rate  o4 

initial  velocity ;  and  wonld  then  return,  regain-  sixty-four  feet  per  second.    At  the  end  of  the 

ing  its  velocity  by  the  same  degrees,  and  in  the  third  second,  it  had  a  deCermhiation  by  which 

same  places  as  it  lost  it.     These  are  necessary  it  would  have  moved  for  ever,  at  the  rate  of 

consequences  of  a  gravity  directed  to  the  centre  ninety-six  feet  per  second,  &c.  &c.    The  difler- 

of  the  earth,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  ence  of  these  determinations  is  a  determination 

square  of  the  distance.     But,  in  the  greatest  pro-  to  the  rate  of  thirty-two  feet  per  second.     T1n« 

jections  that  we  are  able  to  make,  the  gravita-  i«  therefore  constant,   and  the  indicatiot«    and 

tious  are  so  nearly  equal,  and  in  directions  so  proper   measure  of  the  constant  or  mran^bl** 
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faRfflf  s^ritv.  The  space  fallen  through  in 
"^  first  second  is  of  use  only  as  it  is  one-half  of 
>aaaan  of  this  determination ;  and,  as  halves 

.« the  proportion  of  their  wholes,  different 
ifviaaiiog  forces  may  be  safely  affirmed  to  be 
.y  proportion  of  the  spaces  through  which 
^  aoilbnnly  impel  bodies  in  the  same  time. 
vwe  most  always  recollect  that  this  is  but 
>-^airof  the  true  measure  of  the  accelerating 

-i^.  Mathematicians  of  the  first  rank  hare  com- 
'  sed  ^rcat  mistakes  by  not  attending  to  this ;  and 
'  i  wxssuj  to  notice  it  here,  because  cases  will 
TT,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  subject,  where 
» shall  be  Teiy  apt  to  confound  our  reasonings 
7icoQfiision  in  the  use  of  those  measures. 

':£i.  11.— Of  the  Measure  of  tre  AccELfi- 

R4TIVE  POWEE  OF  GeaVITY. 

Tlttaccoiate  measure  of  the  accelerative  power 
'  pivity  is  the  fall  16^  feet,  if  measured  by 
:«^Ke,  or  the  Telocity  of  33}  feet  per  second, 
!fe  telocity  be  taken.  It  will  greatly  facilitate 
idiatioo,  and  will  be  sufficiently  exact  for 
*7i  parpose,  to  take  16  and  32,  supposing 
^iibody&lls  sixteen  feet  in  a  secona,  and 
R;cb«tlie  Telocity  of  thirty-two  feet  per  second. 
*a,  because  the  heights  are  as  the  squares  of 
'«:ae$,  and  as  the  squares  of  the  acquired  Te- 

^«,  a  body  will  falj  one  foot  in  one  fourth  of 
•^ncd,  and  will  acquire  the  Telocity  of  eight 
-:  per  second.  Let  A  express  the  height  in 
<.2«i  call  it  the  prodocing  height;  v  the  Te- 
'  •  ra  feet  per  second,  and  call  it  the  produced 
'<^y  the  Telocity  due;  and  t  the  time  in 
-yv}*.— The  following  Ibrmule,  which  are  of 
<">  i«collectioo,  will  serwey  without  tables,  to 
**cr  all  questions  relative  to  projectiles. 

I    r  =  8  v^  A,  =  8  X  4  /,  =  32  I 

"•  '  -     4  '  —  32 

64* 
^^  tin  some  examples  of  their  use,  let  it  be 

•  To  find  the  time  of  falling  through  256  feet. 

,16  ' 

•'^i=  256,  V  256  =  16,  and  --  =  4.  An- 

'  To  find  the  vekKdly  acquired  by  filling  four 

«»di.    t=z4*32  X  4s:  128  feet  per  second. 

To  find  the  Telocity  acquired  by  foiling  625 

•  1=  625-  ^  A  =  25  '  8  v^  A  =  200  feel 
^acood. 

'  To  find  the  height  to  which  a  body  will  rise 
*"' projected  with  the  Telocity  of  fifty-six  feet 
'fcood,  or  the  height  through  which  a  body 
-«m  to  acquire  this  Telocity. 

=  5^-=7,=  V  A-7*=:A,  =  49f€et. 


8 
f  *?=3136 


3136 
64 


s  49  feet. 


^3j>p<»e  a  body  projected  directly  down- 

'^  Tub  the  Telocity  of  ten  feet  per  second ; 

«ili  be  its  Telocity  after  four  seconds?    In 

^jMids  it  will  kaTC  acquired,  by  the  action 

••ly.ihe  Telocity  of  4  x  32,  or  128  feet, 


and  therefore  its  whole  Telocity  will  be  138  feet 
per  second. 

6.  To  find  how  fiir  it  will  haTC  mo?ed,  com- 
pound its  motion  of  projection,  which  will  be 
forty  feet  in  four  seconds,  with  tlie  motion  which 
greTity  alone  would  haTe  given  it  in  that  time, 
which  is  256  feet ;  and  the  whole  motion  will  be 
296  feet. 

7.  Suppose  the  body  projected  as  already 
mentioned,  and  that  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  time  it  will  take  to  go  296  feet  downwards, 
and  the  Telocity  it  will  haTe  acquired.  Find  the 
height  X,  through  which  it  must  fall  to  acquire 
the  velocity  of  projection,  ten  feet,  and  the  time 
y  of  falling  from  this  height.  Then  find  the  time 
z  of  fiilling  through  the  height  296  -f  '» ^^^  the 
Telocity  v  acquired  by  this  fell.  The  time  of 
describing  the  296  feet  will  be  x  —  y,  and  -v  is 
the  Telocity  required.  From  such  examples  it 
is  easy  to  see  the  way  of  answering  cTery  ques- 
tion of  the  kind. 

Writers  on  the  higher  parts  of  mechanics  al- 
ways compute  the  actions  of  other  accelerating 
and  retarding  forces,  by  comparing  them  with 
the  acceleration  of  gravity ;  and,  to  render  their 
expressions  more  general,  use  a  symbol,  such  as 
f  for  graTity,  leaTing  the  reader  to  couTcrt  it 
into  numbers.  Agreeably  to  this  view,  the  ge* 
neral  formuls  will  stand  thus : 

I.     v=  ^'TgXj.e.  y/  2  ^/£  ^  h,=:gj^ 

III.A=  1^  =  ^ 
2^  2 

Gravity,  or  its  accelerating  power,  is  estimated 
in  all  these  equations,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the 
change  of  Telocity  which  it  generates  in  a  par- 
ticle of  matter  in  a  unit  of  time.  But  many 
mathematicians,  in  their  inTestigations  of  curTi- 
lineal  and  other  Taried  motions,  measure  it  by 
the  deflection  which  it  produces  in  this  time  from 
the  tangent  of  the  cunre,  or  by  the  increment  by 
which  the  space  described  in  a  unit  of  time  ex- 
ceeds the  space  described  in  the  preceding  unit. 
This  is  but  one-half  of  the  increment  which  gra- 
Tity would  haTe  produced,  had  the  body  rooTed 
through  the  whole  mome&t  with  the  acquired 
addition  of  Telocity.  In  this  sense  of  the  symbol 
gf  the  equations  stand  thus : 

L    t;  =  2>/^,  =  2g< 

■  It  is  likewise  Tcry  common  to  consider  the 
accelerating  force  of  gravity  as  the  unit  of  com 
parison.  This  renden  the  expressions  much 
more  simple.  In  this  way  v  expresses  not  the 
Telocity,  but  the  height  necessary  for  acquiring 
it,  and  the  Telocity  itself  is  expressed  by  y  v. 
To  reduce  such  an  expression  of  a  velocity  to 

numbers,  multiply  it  by  >/  2g,  or  by  2  >/^'. 
according  as  g  is  the  generated  Telocity,  or  the 
space  fallen  through  in  the  unit  of  time.  This 
will  sufiice  for  the  perpendicular  ascents  or  de- 
scents of  heaTy  bodies ;  and  we  proceed  to  con- 
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sider  their  motions  when  projected  obliquely. 
The  circumstance  which  renders  this  an  interest- 
ing subject  isy  that  the  flight  of  cannon  shot  and 
shells  are  instances  of  such  motion,  and  the  ait 
of  gunnery  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on 


Fig.  1. 


this  doctrine.  Let  a  body 
B  (fig.  1)  be  projected 
in  any  direction,  B  C,  not 
perpendicular  to  the  ho« 
rizon,  and  with  any  ve^ 
locity.  Let  A  B  be  the 
height  producing  this 
▼elocity ;  that  is,  let  the 
velocity  be  that  which 
.  a  heavy  body  would  ac- 
(luire  by  falling  freely 
through  A  B.  It  is  re- 
quired to  determine  the 
path  of  the  body,  and 
all  the  circumstances  of 
its  motion  in  this  path  ? 

1.  By  the  continual 
action  of  gravity,  the 
body  will  be  continually 

^deflected  from  the  line 
BC,  and  will  describe 
a  curve  line  B  VG,  con- 
cave towards  the  earth. 

2.  This  curve  line  is 
a  parabola,  of  which  the  vertical  line  ABE  is 
diameter,  B  the  vertex  of  this  diameter,  and  BC 
a  tangent  in  B.  Through  any  two  points,  V  G, 
of  the  curve  draw  VC,  GH,  parallel  to  AB, 
meeting  BCin  C  and  H,  and  draw  V£,  GK, 
parallel  to  BC,  meeting  AB  in  £,  K.  It  fol- 
lows, from  the  composition  of  motions,  that  the 

'  body  would  arrive  at  the  points  V,  G,  of  the  curve 
in  the  same  time  that  it  would  have  uniformly 
described  BC,  BH,  with  the  velocity  of  project 
tion ;  or  that  it  would  have  fallen  throagb  B  E^ 
BKy  with  a  motion  ttnlformly  accelerated  by 
gravity;  therefore  the  times  of  describing  BC,' 
BH,  uniformly,  are  the  same  with  the  time  of 
foiling  through  B  £,  B  K.  But,  because  the  mo- 
tion along  BH  is  uniform,  BC  is  to  BH  as  the 
time  of  describing  B  C  to  the  time  of  describing 
BH,  which  we  may  express  thus,  BC  :  BH  ss 
T,  BC  :  T,  BH,  =  T,  BE  :  T,  BK.  But,  be- 
cause the  motion  along  B  K  is  uniformly  acoe* 
leiated,  we  have  B  E ;  B  K  =  T«,  BE  :  T«,  BK, 
=  BC»  :  BH«,  =  EV* :  KG»;  therefore  the 
curve  BVG  is  such,  that  the  abscissae  BK  BK, 
are  as  the  squares  of  the  corresponding  ordinates 
,EV,  KG;  tliaiis,  the  curve  BVG  is  a  para- 
bola, and  BC,  parallel  to  tlie  ordinates,  is  a  tan- 
gent in  the  point  B. 

3.  If  the  horisontal  line  ADd  be  drawn 
through  the  point  A,  it  is  the  directrix  of  the 
parabK>la.  Let  B  E  be  taken  equal  to  A  B.  The 
time  of  falling  through  B  E  is  equal  to  the  time 
of  falling  through  AB;  but  BC  is  described 
with  the  velocity  acquired  by  falling  through 
AB:  and  tlierefore  by  number  4  of  perpendicu- 
lar descents,  BC  is  double  of  AB,  and  £  V  is 
double  of  BE;  Uierefore,  E V"  =±=  4  BE*,  =  4 
BE  X  AB,  =  B£  X  4AB,  and4AB  is  the 
parameter  or  latus  rectum  of  the  parabola  B  V  G, 
and,  AB  being  one  fourth  of  the  parameter,  A  D 
is  the  directrix. 


4.  The  times  of  describing  the  dtfTerent  arches 
B  V,  V  G,  of  the  parabola  are  as  the  portions  B  (% 
B  H,  of  the  tangent,  or  as  the  portions  A  D,  A  d; 
of  the  directrix,  intercepted  by  the  same  vertkul 
lines  AB,  C  V,  HG ;  for  the  times  of  describing 
B  V,  BVG,  are  the  same  with  those  of  describing 
the  corresponding  parts  B  C,  B  H,  of  the  tangent, 
and  are  proportional  to  these  parts,  because  the 
motion  along  BH  Is  uniform;  and  BC,  BH,  are 
proportional  to  AD,  A  d.  Therefore  the  motion 
estimated  horizontally  is  uniform. 

5.  The  velocity  in  any  point  G  of  the  curve  is 
the  same  with  that  which  a  heavy  body  would 
acquire  by  falling  from  the  directrix  akmg  d  G. 
Draw  the  tangent  GT,  cutting  the  vertical  AB 
in  T ;  take  the  points  a,  f^  equidistant  from  A 
and  a,  and  extremely  near  themi  and  draw  the 
verticles  a  b^fg ;  let  the  points  a^f,  continually 
approach  A  and  d,  and  ultimately  coincide  with 
them.    B  b  will  therefore  ultimately  be  to  g  G 
in  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  at  B  to  the  velocity  at 
G  (for  the  portions  of  the  tangent  ultimately 
coincide  with  the  portions  of  the  curve;  and  are 
described  in  equal  times) ;  but  B  6  is  to  G  g  as 
B H  to  TG :  therefore  the  velocity  at  B  is  to  that 
at  G  as  BH  to  TG.    But,  by  the  properties  of 
the  parabola,  BH*  is  to  TG*  as  AB  to  dG;  aDd 
A  B  is  to  J  G  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  ac- 

auired  by  falling  through  A  B  to  the  souare  of 
le  velocity  acquired  by  falling  through  d  O  i 
and  the  velocity  in  B  H,  or  in  the  point  B  of  the 
parabola,  is  the  velocity  acquired  by  falling  along 
AB;  therefore  the  velocity  in  TG^  or  in  tlie 
point  G  of  the  parabola,  is  the  velocity  acquired 
oy  falling  along  d  G. 

The  preceding  propositions  contain  all  the 
theory  of  the  motion  of  projectiles  ia  vacuo^  or 
independent  on  the  resistance  of  the  air ;  and 
being  a  very  easy  and  neat  exhibition  of  mathe- 
matical philosophy,  and  connected  with  a  very 
interesting  {i^actice,  they  have  been  much  com- 
mented on,  and  have  furnished  matter  for  many, 
splendid  volumes.  But  the  resistance  of  the  air 
occasions  such  a  prodigious  diminution  of  mo- 
tion in  the  great  velocities  of  military  projectiles* 
that  this  parabolic  theory,  as  it  is  called,  is  ojf 
little  practical  use.  A  musket  ball,  discharged 
with  the  ordinary  albtment  of  powder,  issues 
from  the  piece  witli  the  velocity  of  1670  feet  per 
second :  this  velocity  would  be  acquired  by  fall- 
ing from  the  height  of  eight  miles.  If  the  piece 
be  elevated  to  an  angle  of  45°,  the  parabola 
should  be  of  such  extent  that  it  would  reach  six- 
teen miles  on  the  horizontal  plain;  whereas  it 
does  not  reach  much  above  half  a  mile\  Sinki- 
lar  deficiencies  are  observed  in  the  ranges  o| 
cannon  shot.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore^  tc 
enlarge  upon  this  theory 

Facts  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  how  deficient 
the  parabolic  theory  is,  and  how  unfit  for  direct- 
ing  the  practice  of  the  artillerist  A  very  simple 
consideration  is  sufficient  for  rendering  this  ol> 
vious  to  the  most  uninstructed.  The  resistance 
of  tlie  air  to  a  very  light  body  may  greatly  exeee< 
its  weight.  Any  one  will  feel  this  in  trying  i^ 
move  a  fan  very  rapidly  through  the  air ;  there 
fore  this  resistance  would  occasion  a  greater  clc 
viation  from  uniform  motion  than  gravity  hvomI 
in  that  body.    Its  path,  therefore,  through     th 
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nsay  d^r  more  from  a  parabola  Ihan  a  para-  gravity.    The  weight  W  of  a  body  is  the  asrgre- 

«b  r^lf deviates   from  the  straight  line.    For  gate  of  the  action  of  the  force  of  gravity^  on 

■«  i«isons,   we    affirm    that   the  voluminoui  each  particle  of  the  body.    Suppose  the  number 

wsss  which  have  been  published  on  this  sub-  of  equal  particles,  or  tlie  quantity  of  matter,  of  a 

am  nolhiikg  but   ingenious  anrasements  for  body,  to  oe  M,  then  W  is  equivalent  to^M.   In 

jsasi  Daihemauciaas.      All  that  seems  possible  like  manner,  the  resistance  H,  observed  in  any 

'J  do  for  the  practical  artillerist  is,  to  multiply  experiment,  is  the  aggregate  of  the  action  of  a 

efJdoaseipeTiments  on  real  pieces  of  ordnance,  retarding  force  R'  on  each  paKicIe,  and  is  eqai- 

v!:ii  the  diaries  that  are  usea  in  actual  service,  ,           «, .,         ,                     .       W         ^, 

=d  to  furnish  him  with  tables  calcotated  from  ^*'«'**  lo  R  M :  and  as  5  is  equal  to  ^,  so  R' 

sd  experiments.  i^  ^^^  ^^  ^,    Le^  ^5  ke^p  ^^  distinction  In 

^KT.  IIL— Of  tm  Causes  of  thb  Depiciescy  view,  by  adding  the  difTe^nlial  mztk  '  to  the  let- 

or  THE  Parabolic  Theoby.  ter  R  or  r,  which  expresses  the  aggregate  iwist- 

It  is,  however,  the  business  of  the  philosopher  amce. 

z  eoqaire  into  the  causes  of  such  a  prodigious  If  we  thus  consider  feslstancr  as  a  retarding 

fiiation  from  a  mrell  foauded  theory;  and,  hav-*  force,  we  can  compare  it  with  any  other  vuciv 

s:  discovered  them,  to  ascertain  precisely  the  force  by  means  of  the  retardation  which  it  pn>* 

.^rations  they  oceasion.    Thus  we  shall  obtain  duces    in  similar  circumstances.     We  would 

si^Jtr  theory,  either  in  the  form  of  the  parabo-  compare  it  with  gravity  by  comparing  the  diml- 

tiheofy  corrected,  or  as  a  subject  of  inuepend*  nution  of  velocity  which  its  uniform  action  prch> 

^  tbscussion.  duces  in  a  given  time  with  the  diminutioci  ptt>- 

^  motion  of  projectiles  being  performed  in  duced  in  the  same  time  by  gravity.    But  we 

'^  atmo2phere«  liie  air  is  displaced,  or  put  in  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  this  directly;  for, 

--Tjca,    Whatever  motion  it  acquires  must  be  when  the  resistance  of  the  aiv  ditninisnes  the  f^ 

Ut9  from  the  bullet.    The  motion  communi-  locity  of  a  body,  it  diminilhes  it  gmdoally 

■^ti  to  the  air  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  which  occa^ons  a  gradual  diminution  of  its  own 

;;j!iity  of  air  put  io  motion,  and  of  the  velocity  intensity.    This  is  not  the  case  with  gravity. 

.jaiaaicattid  to  it.    If,  therefore,  the  displaced  which  has  the  same  action  on  a  body  in  motion 

'.  b«  always  similarly  displaced,  whatever  be  or  at  rest.    We  cannot,  therefore,  observe  the 

-  Telocity  of  the  bullet,  tne  motion  communi-  uniform  action  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  as  a 
-:d  to  It,  and  lost  by  the  bullet,  must  be  pro-  retarding  force.    We  must  make  the  comparison 

I'^ioal   Io  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  in  some  other  way.    We  can  slate  Uiem  ooth  as 

rc  and   to    the   density  of  the  air  jointly,  dead  pressures.    A  ball  may  be  fitted  to  the  rod 

^•^refore  the  diminution  of  its  motion  must  be  of  a  spring  steelyard,  and  exposed  to  the  impulse 

'  \'jbt  when  the  motion  itself  is  greater;  and  in  of  the  wind.   This  will  compress  the  steelyard  to 

yzry  <rreat  velocity  of  shot  and  shells  it  must  the  mark  3,  for  instance.    Perhaps  the  weight  of 

-  pidigious.  From  Mr.  Robins*s  experiments  this  ball  will  compress  it  to  the  mark  6.  Half 
i  p^in  that  a  globe  of  four  inches  and  a  half  this  weight  would  compress  it  to  3.  We  reckon 
:tameter,  moving  with  the  velocity  of  twenty-  this  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  air,  because 

"-  {fct   in  a  second,  sustained  a  resistance  of  they  balance  the  same  elasticity  of  the  spring. 

')  rninSy  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  ounce.  In  this  way  we  can  estimate  the  resistance  by 

^  'Tose  this  hall  to  move  800  feet  in  a  second,  weights  whose  pressures  are  equal  to  its  pres- 

~:  i%   thirty-two  times  fester,   its  resistance  sure;  and  we  can  thus  compare  it  with  othc 

-i!<S  he  3^  X  32  times  three-quarters  of  an  resistances,  weights,  or  any  other  pressures.    In 

'xe,  or  768  ounces,  or  forty-eight  pounds,  fact,  we  are  measuring  them  by  alt  the  elasticit/ 

'  a  9  Hoar  times  the  weight  of  a  ball  jo(  cast  of  the  spring.    This  elasticity  in  its   diffeies^ 

~^  of  this  diameter;  and,  if  the  initial  velocity  positions  is  supposed  to  have  the  proportions  c^ 

«t  been  16O0  feet  per  second,  the  resistance  the  weights  which  keep  it  in  these  positions. 

*  •  4  be  at  least  sixteen  times  the  weight  of  the  Thus  we  reason  from  the  nature  of  gravity,  no 

-*-    It  is  indeed  much  greater.  longer  considered  as  a  dead  pressure,  but  as  a 

N}  creat  a  rcsirtaace,  operating  constantly  and  retarding  force ;  and  we  apply  our  conclusions 

:^faily  on  the  ball,  mast  take  away  four  times  to  resistances  which  exhibit  the  same  pressures, 

*  wKfa  §tam  iU  valodty  as  its  gravity  would  do  but  which  we  cannot  make  to  &ct  uniformly. 
'^  same  time*  la  one  second  gravity  would  This  sense  of  the  wofd^  must  be  remembered* 
^.17  the  vdocity  800  to  768,  ff  the  ball  were  whenever  we  speak  of  reststfthdes  in  pounds  and 
'  acted  aeCraight  upwards.  '  This  resistance  of  ounces. 

'  ir  would  therefore  reduce  it  in  one  second  The  most  convenient  and  direct  way  of  statins: 

'  tT2,  if  it  operated  uniformly  ;  but  as  the  ve-  the  comparison  between  the  resistance  of  the  air 

'  ^  dimisttiies  contimially  by  the  resistance^  and  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  is  to  take  a 

*^'  ihe  tesiBtBiioe  diminishes  along  with  the  ve*  case  in  which  we  know  that  they  are  equal* 

'^.  the  real  diiatnution  will  be  somewhat  less  Since  the  resistance  is  here  assumed  as  propor- 

4  128  fipct.     We  shall,  however,  find,  that  in  tional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  it  is  evident 

>  «eoDd  its  velocity  will  be  reduced  from  that  the  velocity  may  be  so  increased  that  tlie  re* 

'  '•  Q  887.     From  this  instance  it  is  clear  that  sistance  shall  equal  or  exceed  the  weight  of  the 

"  :*»iacmoe  of  the  air  must  occasion  great  de-  body.     If  a  body  be  already  tnoving  downwards 

"'"fla  frocD  parabolic  motion.  with  this  velocity,  it  cannot  aoceletate ;  becaustc 

T^  jfldge    accarately  of  its  effect,  we   must  the  accelerating  force  of  gra? ity  is  balanced  by 

*  ^kr  It  aaa  retarding  force,  as  we  consider  an  equal  retarding  force  of  resistance.  It  follows 
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from  this  remark  tliat  thiii  velocity  is  the  greatest  locities,  and  the  resistance  to  tlie  velocitjr  %  n 

that  a  body  can  acquire  by  the  force  of  gravity  u*    „     .,   .           1        itr^«^.^—    .»,-.  .;«.—  :-, 

only.     Nay,  we  shall  see  that  it  never  caS  com-  2Z'  ^  ^""  ^  ^Ta     ^''"^^"'  '^"^  ^"^  "^ 

pletely  attain  it ;  because,  as  it  aproaches  to  this  which  the  same  velocity  will  be  extinguished  \>y 

velocity,  the  remaining  accelerating  force  de-  different  forces,  acting  uniformly,  are  inversely 

creases  faster  than  the  velocity   increases.    It  ^s  the  forces,  and  gravity  would  extinguish  thie 

may  therefore  be  called  the  limiting  or  terminal  \ 

velocity  by  gravity.  velocity  1  in  the  time  -  ^  (in  these  measures) 

Let  a  be  the  height  through  which  a  heavy  12a 

oody  must  fall,  in  vacuo,  to  acquire  its  terminal  to  --,  :=  -7.    Therefore  we  have  the  following 


veloci^  in  air.    If  projected  directly  upwards 
with  this  velocity,  it  will  rise  again  tothis  neight. 


2a 


ii»  V        2  a 


and  the  height  is  half  the  space  which  it^would  proportion,  ^(=  R) :  —  (=  g)  =  — :  2  «, 

which  the  ve- 
iniform  ac- 

♦,       .•'    f ,  .1..       1     •»  -  u     :•- :£».».  *»v"  V  "'«J  icaiaMtuwc  «.^inpetent  to  thii  velocity. 

U  would  extinguish  this  velocity,  by  lis  umform  ^^  ^^^^^     ^  ^^^j^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^  extinguish- 

action,  in  the  same  time,  and  after  he  same  dis-  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^.^^  uniformly  retarded,  in  which 

tance,  that  gravity  would.    Now  let  g  be  the  ^^^  described  is  one-half  of  what  would  b^ 

velocity  which  gravity  generates  or  exiinguishw  ^^^^^^^^    described  during  the  same  time  with 

dunnganunitoftime,andlctiibethetermi^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^,^.      ^    ^Therefore  the  spacc^ 

velocity  ofanyparucular  body.    The  theorems  thus  described  by  a  motion  which  begins  wiih 

for  perpendicular  ascenU  give  us  g  =  ^,  ti  the  velocity  1,  and  is  uniformly  retarded  by  the 

*<*  resistance  competent  to  this  velocity,  is  equal 

and  a  being  both  numbers  representing  units  of  to  the  height  through  which  this  body  must  fall 

space ;  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  we  have  \j^  y^jcuo  in  order  to  acquire  iU  terminal  velocity 

1^  =  3— t     Forthe  whole  resistance  r,  or  r'M,  *"2if"  -  n     •     j       •  *•  j       « .1 

3  a  •  The  following  descnption  may  render  ail  t liese 

is  supposed  equal  to  the  weight,  or  to  g  M ;  circumstances  more  easily  conceived  by  some 

, .  «'      J  A  readers.    The  terminal  velocity  is  that  where  tht» 

and  therefore  r  is  equal  to  g,  =  -^  and  2  a=  resistance  of  the  air  balances  and  is  equal  to  ihe 

^.    There  is  a  consideration  which  ought  to  weight  of  the  body.    The  resistance  of  the  air  to 

fany  particular  body  is  as  the  square  of  the  velo- 

ave  place  here.    A  body  descends  in  air,  not  city ;  therefore  let  11  be  the  whole  resistance  to 

by  the  whole  of  its  weight,  but  by  the  excess  of  the  bddy  moving  with  the  velocity  1,  and  r  the 

its.  weight  above  tliat  of  the  air  which  itdisplaces.  resistance  to  its  motion  witli  the  terminal  velocity 

It  descends  by  its  specific  gravity  only  as  a  stone  u ;  we  must  have  r  z=  R  x  n*,  and  this  must  be 

does  in  water.   Suppose  a  body  thirty-two  times  ~  w,  the  weight.    Therefore,  to  ohuin  the  ter - 

heavier  than  air,  it  will  be  buoyed  up  by  a  force  minal  velocity,  divide  the  weight  by  the  resist- 

,.     I     f^       •-!.*    «-^  i^^^A^f^^^\r  ance  to  the  velocity  1,  and  the  quotient  is   the 
equal  to  jj- of  its  weight;  and,  instead  of  acquir-  ^     '  ^^ 

.L       1     *      r  *u--. .  *—-.  A^. ;«  «  e«.,^»/i   ;»  square  of  the  terminal  velocity,  or  -5-  :=  ii* :  and 

ing  the  velocity  of  thirty-two  feet  in  a  second,  it  "^  -^        H 

will  only  acquire  a  velocity  of  thirty-one,  even  this  is  a  very  expeditious  method  of  delerminin  j 

though  it  sustained  no  resistance  from  the  inertia  it,  if  R  be  previously  known.    Then  the  com- 

of  the  air.    Let  p  be  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  nion  theorems  give  a,  the  fall  necessary  for  pro- 

w  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air :  the  accelerati^e  ^     .       ^.       ,    .     .  «*       j ..      • 

force  of  relative  gravity  on  each  particle  will  be  d»cing  this  velocity  in  vacuo  =  — ,  and  tlw  time 

g  X  1  —  ^;  and  this  relative  accelerating  force  ^  ^j,g  f^^j  =  -  =  e,  and  f  u  =  2  «,  =  the 

might  be  distinguished  by  another  symbol  y.  ,         uniformlf  described  with  the  velocity  m 

But  in  all  cases  in  which  we  have  any  interest,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^-^^  ^^  ^j,^  ^y  ^  ^^  ^^^  jj^  ^^ 

and  particularly  in  military  projectiles,  -  is   to  of  the  extinction  by  the  umform  action  of  the  iv- 

^  ^  "  r    ^  p  sistance  r;  and,  since  r  extinguishet  it  m   tlie 

small  a  quantity  that  it  would  be  pedantic  af-  time  e,  R  which  is  t^  times  smaller  will  extin- 

fectation  to  auend  to  it    It  is  much  more  than  guish  it  in  the  time  ti^e,  and  R  will  extingntsh 

compensated  when  we  make  g  =  32  feet,  in-  ^e  velocity  1,  which  is  « times  less  than  tc,  in 

i>tead  of  32j^,  which  it  should  be.  the  time  tie,  that  is,  in  the  time  2  c ;  aod  the 

Let  e  be  the  time  of  this  ascent  in  opposition  body  moving  uniformly  during  the  time  «  «i  t= 
to  gravity.  The  same  theorems  give  us  en  =  2  E,  with  the  velocity  1,  will  describe  the  space 
a ;  and,  since  the  resistance  competent  to  this  2 11 ;  and  if  the  body  begin  to  move  with  the  ve- 
tenninal  velocity  is  equal  to  gravity,  e  will  also  locity  1,  and  be  uniformly  opposed  by  the  re- 
be  tlie  time  in  which  it  would  be  extinguished  sistance  R,  it  will  be  brought  to  rest  wben  it  has 
by  the  uniform  action  of  the  resistance;  for  described  the  s^Mce  a;  and  the  space  in  whiHi 
which  reason  we  may  call  it  the  extinguishing  the  resistance  to  Uie  velocity  I  will  exun|^i»>i 
ttOM  for  this  velocity.  Let  R  and  E  mark  the  that  velocity  by  its  uniform  action  is  equal  t« 
-esistance  and  extinguishing  time  for  tlie  same  the  height  tliroticti  which  that  body  must  fiall  la 
body  moving  with  the  velocity  1.  vacuo  in  order  to  acciuire  its  terminal  velocity  m 

As  the  resisUnces  are  as  the  squares  of  tlie  vc-  air.    And  thus  every  tiling  is  n^lated   by  tlie 
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car  £  in  iHiich  the  Telocity  1  is  extinguished  creased  in  the  proportion  ot  i  to  ii,  the  retarding 

S  tbe  Tznifbrm  action  of  the  corresponding  r^-  force  of  the  resistance  increases  in  the  same  pro- 

tstaice,  or  by  2  a,  which  is  the  space  imiformly  portion :  hence  w»  ensily  deduce  these  general 

<isTibed  during  this  time,  with  the  Telocity  t.  expressions. 

Aad  Esnd  2a  must  be  exptessed  by  the  same  /^m 

Miber.    Itis.a  number  of  unitSy  of  time,  or  of       The  terminal   velocity  =  u  V  </ =: 

Ilid^  baring  ascertained  these  leading  circum-  \/*i  gad^, 

aaca  for  a  unit  of  Telocity,  weight,  and  bulk,  ^       n  * 

f!  proceed  to  deduce  the  similar  circumstances  _.          «    •      ^.n  •                      ,  m 

h  »7  odier  nngnitude ;  and,  to  avoid  unneces-  ^h®  producmg  fall  m  vacuo  =  «  ^  -• 

WT  coDpIicationa,  wc  shall  always  suppose  the  The  retarding  power  of  rcsisUnce  to  any  velo- 

'•im  to  be  spheres,  differing  only  in  diameter  ^yi 

rd  density.    Fim,  then,  let  the  velocity  be  in-  c^^y  =  r'  =  ■     ^^ 

jcjsed  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  v.  - 

IW  lesistaooe  will  now  be  — •  =  r  The  extinguishing  time  for  any  velocity  v  =? 

I^  extingoiahiiig  time  will  be  ^,  =:  e,^  ' —  vn 

V                  V,  Thus  we  see  that  the  chief  circumstances  are 

. J  e  f  =  2  a;  so  that  the  rule  is  general,  that  regulated  by  the  terminal  velocity,  or  are  conrt- 

>  nace  along  Tvhich  any  veloaty  wiU  be  ex-  niently  referred  to  it. 

iifiished  by  the  uniform  action  of  the  corre-  To  communicate  distinct  ideas,  and  render  the 

•:«ding  resistance  is  equal  to  the  height  neces-  deductions  from  these  premises  penpicuous,  it 

^7  tor  commanicaUng  the  terminal  veloaty  to  will  be  proper  to  assume  some  convenient  units, 

2ii  body  by  granty.    For «  u  is  twice  the  space  by  which  all  these  qualities  may  be  measured ; 

--^  which  the  body  moves  while  the  Te-  and,  as  this  subject  n  chiefly  interesting  in  the 

^7  vis  extinguished  by  the  uniform  resisUnce  case  of  military  projectiles,  we  shall  adapt  our 

%,  Let  the  disoneter  increase  in  the  propor-  units  to  this  purpose.    Therefore  let  a  second  be 

'^d  itod.    The  aggrenie  of  the  resistance  the  unit  of  time,  a  foot  the  unit  of  space  and  ve- 

4!§B  in  the  proportion  of  thesurfiKse  similarly  locity,  an  inch  the  unit  of  diaifteter  of  a  ball  or 

^sad,  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  d*.  But  shell,  and  a  pound  avoirdupob  tfie  unit  of  pres- 

>.  qttBU^  of  matter,  or  number  of  particles  sure,  whether  of  weight  or  of  resistance :  there- 

•^  which  this  resistance  is  to  be  distributed,  fore  g  is  thirty-two  feet.    The  great  difficulty  is 

-afes  in  the  proportion  of  t  to  iP.    Therefore  to  procure  an  absolute  measure  of  r,  or  «,  or  a ; 

>^tanling  power  of  the  resistance  changes  in  any  one  of  these  will  determine  tlie  others. 

*.-  *    ^       «n.       .u     J-       .  Sir  Isaac  Newton  attempted  to  determine r  bv 

t^tjporuon  of  I  to  J.     When  the  diameter  ^^eory,  and  employed  a  great  part  of  the  second 

1  book  of  the  Principia  in  demonstrating,  that  the 

'^  I  the  resistaoee  to  a  velocity  1  was  --.  It  resistance  to  a  sphere  moving  with  any  velocity 

^  is  to  the  force  which  would  generate  or  destroy 

-H  aow  be -r.     The  time  in  which  this  its  whole  motion  in  tlie  time  that  it  would  uni- 

,   ,       2 « a  fbrmly  move  over  eight-thirds  of  its  diameter 

-called  resistan^  will  extinguish  the  velocity  ^ijh  this  velocity  as  the  density  of  the  air  is  to 

2«iocreasc  in  the  proportion  of  the  dimmu-  j^e  density  of  the  sphere.    This  is  equivalent  to 

-  cf  force,  and    must  now  be  E^,  or  2  arf,  demonstiaiing,  that  the  resistonce  of  the  air  to  a 

•  Qc  ^Mce  uniformly  described  during  this  gphere,  moving  through  it  with  a  velocity,  is 

>  Tiih  the  initial  velocity  1  must  he2ad;  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  hav- 
-'^1  must  still  be  twice  the  height  necessary  i„^  ^  -jeat  circle  of  the  sphere  for  its  base,  and 

fioamunicating  the  terminal  velocity  w  to  for  its  altitude  the  height  from  which  a  body 

^y.    We  must  sUll  have  i?  =  —  ;   and  """»*  ^"  '»  ^^cuo  to  acquire  this  velocity.    This 

^^^  appears  from  Newton s  demonstration  ;  for,  let 

^W  «•  r:  2gadf  and  w^y/^gadf'rz  *^*  specific  gravity  of  the  air  be  to  that  of  the  ball 

«7«  */T     But  u  —  ^Ti —    Therefore  ■•  ^  ^  "•  J  ^***">  because  the  times  in  which  the 

'           ' ,     .         -       V     6^-               —  'same  velocity  will  be  extinguished  by  the  uniform 

'^mal  velocity  w  for  this  body  is  =  uV.<';  action  of  different  forces  are  inversely 'as  the 

'^beij^  accessafy  for  coromumcating  it  is  forces,  the  resistance  to  this  velocity  would  ex- 

Ihetefaie  the  teiminal  velocity  vanes  m  tinguish  it  in  the  time  of  describinjt  eight-thirds 

«*^aphcale  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  ball,  «ii,  rf  being  the  diameter  of  the  ball.    Now  1  in 

•  ^  m  neoessaiT  for  producing  it  varies  in  to  wi  as  the  weight  of  the  displaced  air  to  the 

•  «mplc  lano  of  the  diameter.    The  extin-  weight  of  the  ball,  or  as  tvro-thirds  of  the  diame- 

%  time  for  the  velocity  i;  mustnowbe  —  *?  of  thd  ball  A>  Ae  lenpth  of  a  column  of  air 

'                          V  of  equal  weight'    Call  this  length  a ;  a  is  there- 

^,  If  the  density  of  the  ball  be  Iicreased  in  fore  equal  to  t#(Hhirds  m  d.    Suppose  the  ball 

^pc^poftion  of  1  to  SI,  the  number  i    -    nicies  to  h\\  from  the  height  a  in  the  time  <,  and  ac- 

^^vhich  the  resistance  is  to  be  distributed  quire  the  velocity"  ti.    If  it  moved  uniformly  with 

■*  sottied  in  tlse  same  proportion,  and  there-  this  velocity,  durinr  this  time,  it  would  describe 

'''WmardingloToeofthe  resistance  is  equally  a   space  s=  2<t,   d?,  four-tliirds  md.    Now  it« 

=^*«d ;  and,  if  the  density  of  the  air  is  in-  weight  would  extihettiikthis  velocity,  or  destroy 

Vou  XVIII.  Ul                       L 
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moCidiiy  in  the  same  time,  that  is,  in  the  time  snmes  in  his  investigation.    He  describes  witn 

of  dcscribuig  fiMiMhiids  md;  bat  the  reststaace  the  greatest  precision  the  state  of  the  fluid  in 

•f  the  air  woold  do  this  in  the  time  of  describing  which  the  body  most  move,  so  as  that  the  de- 

eigbt-thixds  m  d ;  that  is,  in  twice  the  time*    The  monstrations  may  be  strict/ and  leaves  it  to  others 

resistance  therefore  b  eqnal  to  half  the  weight  of  to  pronoqnce  whether  this  is  the  real  constitution 

the  ball,  or  to  half  the  weight  of  the  column  of  of  our  atmosphere     It  must  be  granted  that  it  is 

air  whose  height  is  the  height  producing  the  ve-  not;    and  that  manjr  other  suppositions  have 

locity.    But  the  resistance  to  different  velodties  been  introduoed  by  his  eommentators  and  foi- 

are  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities ;  and  there-  lowers  to  suit  his  investigation  (for  little  or 

fore  as  their  producing  heights,  and,  in  general,  nothing  has  been  added  to  it)  to  the  circum- 

the  resistance  of  the  air  to  a  sphere  movin<(  with  stances  of  the  case. 

any  velocity,  is  equal  to  the  half  weight  of  a  co-       Sir  Istac  Newton  himself,  therefore,  attempt- 

lumn  of  air  of  equal  section,  and  whose  altitude  ed  to  compare  his  proportions  with  experiment, 

is  the  height  producing  the  velocity.  Some  were  made  oy  dropping  balls  from  the 

The  result  of  this  investigation  has  been  ac-  dome  of  St  Paul's  cathedral ;  and  all  these 

quiesced  in  by  all  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  commen-  showed  as  great  a  coincidence  with  his  theory  as 

tatOTS.    Many  faults  have  indeed  been  found  thtey  did  with  each  other :  but  the  irregularities 

with  his  reasoning,  and  even  with  his  principles ;  were  too  great  to  allow  him  to  say  with  precision 

and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  although  this  what  was  the  resistance.    It  appeared*  to  follow 

investigation  is  by  &r  the  most  ingenious  of  any  the  proportion  of  die  squares  of  the  velocities 

in  Ihe  Principia,  and  sets  his  acuteness  and  ad*  with  sufficient  exactness ;  and,  though  he  could 

dress  in  the  most  conspicuous  light,  his  reasoning  not  say  that  the  resistance  was  equal  to  the  weight 

is  liable  to  serious  objections,  which  bis  most  of  the  column  of  air  having  the  height  necessary 

ingenious  commentators  have  not  completely  re*  for  commanioattn%  the  velocity,  it  was  always 

moved.    Yet  the  conclusion  has  been  acquiesced  equal  to  a  determinate  part  of  it ;  and  might  be 

in,  btt  as  if  derived  from  other  principle,  or  by  8taied»  tia,  n  being  a  number  to  be  fixed  by 

more  logical  reasoning.    The  reasonings  or  as*  fkomeroos  experiments.     One  great  source   of 

sumptions,  however,  of  these  mathematicians  are  uncertainty  in  his  experiments  seems  to  have 

no  lietter  than  Newton's ;  and  all  the  causes  of  escaped  his  observation :  the  air  in  that  dome  is 

deviation  from  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  veloci-  almost  always  in  a  stale  of  modon.    In  summer 

ties,  and  the  causes  of  increased  resistance,  which  there  is  a  very  sensible  current  of  air  downwards^ 

the  latter  authors  have  valued  themselves  fordis-  and  frequently  in  winter  it  is  upwards:  aod  ihls 

covering  and  introducing  into  their  investigations,  current  bears  a  tery  great  propoHion  to  the  ve> 

were  actually  pointed  out  b^  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  locity  of  the  descents.    Sir  Isaac  takes  no  no> 

but  purposely  omitted  by  hiro  to  facilitate  the  ticeofthis.  He  made  another  set  of  experiments 

discussion  in  /e  difficilUma  (See  Schol.  prop,  with  pendulums;  and  pointed  out  some  very 

37.  b.  2).  curious  and  unexpected  circumstances  of  their  i 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  is  62|  lbs.  motions  in  a  resisting  medium.    There  is  hardly 

and  tlie  medium  density  of  the  air  is  iJi  of  water;  any  part  of  his  noble  work  in  which  his  address, , 

therefore*  let  a  be  the  height  producing  the  velo-  his  patience,  and  his  astonishing  penetration,  ap.> 

city  (in  feet),  and  d  the  diameter  of  the  ball  (in  pear  in  greater  lustre.    It  requires  the  utmost i 

inches),  and  w  the  periphery  of  a  circle  whose  intenseness  of  thought  to  follow  him  in  Uiese 

diameter  is  1;  the  resistance  of  the  air  will  be  ss  disquisitions.     Their  results  were  much  more 

62|       ir  1  s  adF  oniform,  and  confirmed  his  general  theorr ;  and 

340  ^   T  ^  144  ^  2  ^  ^'^  49284  P^^"^*»  **  ^**  ^^  acquiesced  in  by  the  first  mathemati- 

v*  1^  d^  cians  of  Europe. 

very  neariy,  =  —-,  rf»,  := '- —       But  the  deauctions  fipom  this  theory  were  so 

49281  X  64  315417  inconsistent  with  the  observed  motions  of  mili- 

pounos.  Ijyy  projectiles,  when  the  velocities  are  prod  i- 

JRxompi€.r^A  ball  of  cast  iron  weighing  twelve  gious,  that  no  application  could  be  made  whicti 
pounds  IS  fourinchetaodahalf  in  diameter.  Sup-  could  be  of  any  service  for  determining  the  p^ttli 
pose  this  balltomoveatthemtex>f25ifeetin  ase-  and  motion  of  cannon  shot  and  bombs;  and  al. 
cond.  Theheightwhichwin  produce  this  velocity  though  John  Bemouilli  gave,  in  1718,  a  moat 
in  a  falling  body  is  ^  feet.  The  area  of  its  great  elegant  determination  of  the  trajectory  and  mo- 
circle  is  0*11044  foet,  oriiJM  of  one  fooL  Sup-  tion  of  a  body  projected  in  a  fluid  which  resisu 
pose  water  to  be  840  tin^iheavier  than  air,  the  in^the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities  (a  problem 
weight  qf  the  air  incmnhent  on  this  great  circle,  which  even  Newton  did  not  attempt),  it  has  «^. 
and  0}  feet  high,  is  0*081151  V»s.  half  of  this  is  mained  a  dead  letter.  Mr.  Benjamin  Robiiw 
0  0405755  or  iflH^  or  nearly  J^  of  a  poumi.  was  the  first  who  suspected  the  tn:e  cause  of  xHi 
This  should  be  the  resistsnoe  ofthe  air  to  this  imperfectioa  of  the  usually  received  theories 
motion  of  the  ball.  and  in  1737  he  published  a  small  traet,  in  whi<4 

It  is  proper,  in  all  matt^  of  physical  discus-  he  showed  clearly  that  even   the  Newton  isu 

sion,  to  confront  every  theoretical  conclusion  theory  of  resistance  must  cause  a  cannon  bag 

with  experiment.    This  is  particulariy  necessaiy  discharged  with  a  full  allotment  of  powder,    ^ 

in  the  present  instance,  because  the  theory  on  deviate  farther  from  the  parabola,  in  which    ] 

which  this  proposition  is  founded  is  extremely  would  move  in  vacuo,  than  the  parabola  deviaM 

uncertain.    Newton  speaks  of  it  with  the  most  from  a  straight  line.    But  he  ^rther  asserUae 

cautions  diffidence,  ami  secures  the  justness  of  from  good  reasoning,  that  in  such  great  velociil^ 

the  conclusions  by  tha  conditions  which  he  as-  tlic  resistance  must  be  much  greater  tlian  t H 
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iwj  asagm;  becsnise,  besides  tbe  resistanoe  resulting  from  Mr.  Robins's  experiments  nearly 

inngfroiiitheinertiaof  theairwhich  isputin  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  ten.    Chev.  de 

aoboo  by  the  ball,  there  must  be  a  resbtance  Borda  made  experiments  similar  to  those  of  Mr. 

sHAg  from  a  coodensation  of  the  air  on  the  an-  Robins,  and  his  lesulu  exceeded  those  of  Robins 

eior  lorface  of  tbe  ball,  and  a  rarefaction  b^  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  six. 

bd  it:  and  there  most  be  a  third  resistance.  We  must  content  ourselves,  however,  at  pre- 

8sog  fiom  the  statical  pressure  of  the  air  on  sent  with  the  experimental  measure  mentioned 

iftmterior  part,  when  the  motion  is  so  swift  that  above.    To  apply  to  our  formuls,  therefore,  we 

i^  is  a  vacaam  behind.   Even  these  causes  of  reduce  this  experiment,  which  was  made  on  a 

iagRement  with  the  theory  had  been  foreseen  ball  of  four  inches  and  a  half  diameter,  moving 

ed  otfotioiied  by  Newton  (see  the  Scholium  to  with  the  velocity  of  twenty-five  feet  and  one-fifth 

prep.  37,  Book  II.  Princip.) ;  but  the  subject  per  second,  to  what  would  be  the  resistance  to  a 

was  to  have  been  little  attended  to.    Some  ball  of  one  inch,  having  the  velocity  a  foot 

utbon,  however,  such  as  St.  Remy,  Antonini,  .                  0*04919 

BidLe  Blond,  have  given  most  valuable  coUeo-  "•■  ^*"  ^^^  ^  =  4-5*  x  25-2^       ^^  dimin- 

1^.  of  eiperiments,  ready  for  the  use  of  the  i,hed  in  the  duplicate  nuio  of  the  diameter  and 

fmaand  mathematician.  velocity.  This  gives  R= 000000381973 pound. 

Two  or  three  years  after  the  appearance  of  his  ^•^204.    The  resistance  here  determined  is  the 

lot  pablicatioD,  Mr.  Robins  discovered  that  in-  »n»  whatever  sabstance  the  ball  be  of ;  but  the 

mm  method  of  measuring  the  velocities  of  '•**roa^on  occasioned  by  it  wiU  depend  on  the 

i^Jtuj  projectiles  which  has  handed  down  his  proportion  of  the  resistance  to  the  vU  insita  of 

aw  to  posterity  with  great  honor :  and,  having  "•  ?^\  •  ^}  ^  }^  »•»  quantity  of  motion.  Thii 

■wtaioed  these  Telocities,  he  discovered  the  *?  ""»^J^  ?**^'**!l'^  diameters  is  as  the  de». 

-raiigioos  resistance  of  the  air,  by  observing  the  ".^^  ®'  ^%  *^*'    ^®  °**^  ^*^  ^^  military  ser- 

tsiBotion    of   velocity  which  it   occasioned.  ^'^  ^^  °'  ^^^ »~»»  ^  ^^  *«^»  ^^^^  specific 

Taiaiadc  him  anxious  to  exaipine  what  was  the  f*^i\!f  "®  7-207  and  1 1-37  nearly,  water  being 

s:)  resistance  to  any  velocity  whatever,  in  order  **  .  ^^®'^  "  considerable  vanety  in  cast  iron, 

:8e«tain  what  was  the  law  of  its  variation;  *™*  ^ff  <"?"»">  » «**»"^  ^  medium.    These 

ad  be  was  equally   fortunate  in  this  attempt  "***  ^"^  ^^^  ^ 

i?^se.    From  his  Mathematical  Works,  vol.  «,           •  u.   r    ^  i.                     "*"'  "'  ^^**- 

^  205,  it  appears  that  a  sphere  of  four  inches  ^?  V^'^ht  of  aball  one 

^  a  half  in  ^meter,  moving  at  the  rale  of  'ncHm  diameter    .    .  lbs.  013648    0-21533 

^aiy^ive  feet  oo^fifih  in  a  s^ond,  sustained  W-  of  W       ....          9-13509    9-33310 

i5?«taiiceof  004914lb.or,mi,  of  apound.    f       •     ' o«ll£    liv.A^ 

^^  ^  a  greater  resistance  thai  tSt  of  the^  New-  ^-  °^  ^  .'/,•. '    '          ^'^L^^^    324591 

ir..th^,y.whichgaverfB8bintheproportion  «^r  terminal  velocity  .            189,03      237^43 

•l&OO  to  1211,  or  very  nearly  in  the  proportion  ^^' ^   '.  ' .  '  r .  i    '          ^V.i^^    2-37553 

^  ire  to  six  in  small  numbers.    Anl  we  may  ^'  °^  producing  height  .              558,3        880,8 

>^^as  a  role,  in  all  moderate  velocities,  that.  These  numbers  are  of  frequent  use  in  all  ques- 

'■  resistance  to  a  sphere  is  equal  to  -/gj  of  the  tions  on  this  subject.    Mr.  Robins  gives  an  ex- 

^t  of  a  column  of  air  having  the  great  circle  peditious  rule  for  rvadily  finding  a,  which  he 

'  ^  sphere  for  its  base,  and  for  its  altitude  the  calls  F,  by  which  it  is  made  900  feet  for  a  cast- 

-^t  through  which  a  heavy,  body  must  fall  in  iron  ball  of  an  inch  diameter.    But  no  theory  of 

100  to  acquire  the  velocity  of  projection.  The  resistance  which  he  professes  to  use  will  make 

^fortaoce  of  this  experiment  is  great,  because  this  height  necessary  for  producing  the  terminal 

*^^I1  a  precisely  the  size  of  a  twelve  pound  velocity.   His  F,  therefore,  is  an  empirical  quan- 

s  of  cast  iron ;  and  its  accuracy  may  oe  de-  tity,  analogous  indeed  to  the  producing  height, 

'^'dsd  on.    There  is  but  one  source  of  error,  but  accommodated  to  his  theory  of  the  trajectory 

''^vfairling  motion  must  have  occasioned  some  of  cannon-shot,  which  he  promised  to  publish, 

^-.i  io  the  air,  which  would  continue  till  the  but  did  not  live  to  execute.    M'e  need  not  be 

'■^  again  passed  through  the  same  point  of  its  very  anxious  about  this ;  for  all  our  quantities 

*''iiulioo.    Tbe  resistance  observed  is  therefore  change  in  the  same  proportion  with  R,  and  need 

^ably  somewhat  less  than  the  true  resistance  only  a  correction  by  a  multiplier  or  divisor,  when 

'^e  velocity  of  twenty-five  feet  one-fifth,  be-  R  shall  be  accurately  established. 

•^*e  it  was  exerted  in  a  relative  velocity  which  The  use  of  these  formula  may  be  illustrated 

'''C^  than  this,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  resistance  by  an  example  or  two. 

"^j^ent  to  this  relative  and  smaller  velocity.  £x.  1.  To  find  the  resistance  to  a  twenty-four 

•nr^iingly,   Mr.  Smeaton  places  great  conn-  pouno  ball  moving  with  the  velocity  of  1670 

'  ^f:  Id  the  observations  of  Mr.  Rouse  of  Lei-  feet  in  a  second,  which  is  nearly  the  velocity  com- 

^^shire,  who  measured  the  resistance  oy  the  municated  by  sixteen  pounds  of  powder.    The 

'-^oi  the  wind  on  a  pls^ne  properly  exposed  diameter  is  ^603  inches. 

"'-  He  does  not  tell  us  how  the  velocity  of  Log.  R        .        .        .        .      +  4*58204 

/  viiKt  was  ascertained  ^  but  our  opinion  of  Log.  (f*        ....-{-  1*49674 

^  f^oetratioo  and  expenence  leads  us  to  be-  Log.  1670*                   .              4-6*44548 

■^  that  this  point  was  well  determined     The  

'^isace  observed  by  Mr.  Rouse  exceeds  that  Log.  3344  lbs.  =  r                         2*52426 

L2 
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But  it  is  found,  by  unequivocal  experimeots  on 
the  retardation  of  such  a  motion,  that  it  is  504 
Iba.  This  is  owing  to  the  above  causes,  the  ad- 
ditional resijftance  to  (^reat  velocities,  arising  from 
the  condensation  of  the  air,  and  from  its  pressure 
into  the  vacuum  left  by  the  ball. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  terminal  velocity  of  this 
ball? 


Loj?.  R 
Log.  cP 


■f  4-58-204 
-h  1-49674 


607878  =  a 
1-38021=6 
5-30143 
2-65071 


Log.  resist,  to  veloc.  1 
Log.  W  .... 

Diff.  of  fl  and  6,  =  log.  ii« 
Log.  4474  =  n 

We  proceed  to  consider  these  motions  through 
their  whole  course :  and  we  shall  first  consider 
them  as  affected  by  the  resistance  only ;  then  we 
shall  consider  the  perpendicular  ascents  and  de- 
scents of  heavy  bodies  through  the  air;  and, 
lastly,  their  motion  in  a  curvilineal  trajectory, 
when  projected  obliquely.  This  must  be  done 
by  the  help  of  the  abstruser  parts  of  fluxionaty 
mathematics.  To  make  it  more  perspicuous,  we 
shall  consider  the  simply  resisted  rectilineal  mo- 


tions geometrically,  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  As  we  advance,  we  shall  quit  this 
track,  and  prosecute  it  algebraically,  having  by 
thb  time  acquired  distinct  ideas  of  the  algebraic 
quantities. 

We  must  remember  tfie  fundamental  theorems 
of  varied  motions. 

1.  The  momentary  variation  of  the  velocity  is 
proportional  to  tlie  force  and  the  moment  of  time 
jointly,  and  may  therefore  be  represented  by 

+  viz  ft,  where  t;  is  the  momentary  increment 
or  decrement  of  the  velocity  v,/  the  Accelerating 

or  retarding  force,  and  t  the  nooment  or  incre- 
ment of  the  time  t. 

2.  The  momentary  variation  of  the  square  of 
the  velocity  is  as  the  force,  and  as  the  increment 
or  decrement  of  the  space  jointly ;  and  may  be 

represented  by±t;t;^/i.  The  first  propo- 
sition is  familiarly  known.  The  second  is  the 
39th  of  Newton's  Principia,  B.  I.  It  is  de- 
monstrated in  the  article  Optics,  and  is  the 
most  extensively  useful  proposition  in  mechanics. 
Having  premised  these  tnings,  let  the  straight 
line  AC  (fig.  2)  represent  the  initial  velocity  V» 
and  let  C  0,  perpendicular  to  A  C,  be  the  time 


Fig.  2. 


F  f 


in  which  this  velocity  would  be  extinguished  by 
the  uniform  action  of  the  resistance.  Draw 
through  the  point  A  an  eauilateral  hyperbola 
A  «  B  having  O  F,  O  C  D,  for  its  assymptotes ; 
then  let  the  time  of  tlie  resisted  motion  be  rep- 
resented by  the  line  C  B,  C  being  the  first  insUnt 
of  the  motion.  If  there  be  drawn  perpendicu- 
lar ordinates  ce,/g,  DB,  Ice.,  to  the  hyperbola, 
thev  will  be  proportional  to  the  velocities  of  the 
body  at  the  mstant ;  K,g,  D,'&c.,and  the  hyper- 
bolic areas  A  C  k  e,  A  C,/g,  A  C  D  B,  &c.,  will 
be  proportional  to  the  spaces  described  during 
the  times  Cc,  Cg,  CB,  &c.  For  suppose  the 
time  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  small 
and  equal  moments,  C  c,  D  d,  &c.,  draw  the  or- 
dinates a  c,  6  </,  and  the  perpendiculars  hfi^aa, 
Tnen,  by  the  nature  of  tne  nyperbola,  AC  \ac 
=  Oc:OC.andAC  — ac:ac  =  Oc— OC 
:  OC,  that  is,  A  a  :ar=:Cc:  6C,  and  Aa  : 
Cc=:flc:OC,=  ACac:  AC-OC;  in  like 
manner,  B/3  :  D<f  =BD-6  D  :  BD-OD.  Now 
D(/^Cc.  because  the  moments  of  time  were 


M**-    N*'        tli 


taken  equal,  and  the  rectangles  AC'CO,BD*D0, 
are  equal  by  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola ;  there- 
fore Aa:  B^  =  AC'  aci  BD*6(/:  but  as  the 
points  c,(2,  continually  approach,  and  ultimately 
coincide  with  C,  D,  the  ultimate  ratio  of  A  C* 
ac  to  B  D'  6(/  is  that  of  A CMo  B D";  there- 
fore the  momentary  decrements  of  AC  and  BD 
are  as  A  C*  and  B  D'.  Now,  because  the  resis- 
tance is  measured  by  the  momentary  diminution 
of  velocity,  these  diminutions  are  as  the  squares 
of  the  velocities ;  therefore  the  ordinates  of  the 
hyperbola  and  the  velocities  diminish  by  the  same 
law ;  and  the  initial  velocity  was  represented  by 
AC;  therefore  the  velocities  at  all  the  other 
instants  K^g,  D,  are  properly  represented  by  the 
corresponding  ordinates.    Hence, 

1.  As  the  abscissa  of  the  hyperbola  are  as  the 
times,  and  the  ordinates  are  as  the  velocities,  the 
areas  will  be  as  the  spaces  described,  and  A  C 
ce  is  to  A  eg/  as  the  space  described  in  the 
time  C  le  to  the  space  described  in  the  time  Cg 
(first  theorem  on  varied  motions). 
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1  The  rectangle  ACOF  ii  to  the  aiea  ACDB  times  and  Telocities,  and  the  aieas  exhibiting  th« 

19  tbe  space  ibinierlT  expiessed  by  2  o,  or  £  to  relations  of  both  to  the  spaces  described. ,  But 

ibe  space  described  in  the  resisting  medium  we  may  render  the  conception  of  these  circum 

dwin^  tbe  time  C  D ;  for  AC  being  the  velocity  stances,  much  more  easy  and  simple,  by  expres- 

V\  ana  0  C  the  extinguishing  time  e,  this  recU  sing  them  all  by  lines*  instead  ot  this  oombin»* 

m^  is=:<V,  orEyOr^Oyof  our  former  di^  tion  of  lines  and  surfoces.    We  shall  accomplish 

qsisitioos ;  and  betense  all  the  rectangles  such  as  this  purpose  by  constructing  another  curve  LKP, 

ACOF,  BDOG,  kc^  are  equal,  this  eorre-  having  the  line  MLa,  parallel  to  OD  for  iu 

ipoodiwith  our  former  observation,  that  the  space  abscissa,  and  o^  such  a  nature  that  if  the  ordi- 

nufionnly  described  with  any  velocity  during  the  nates  to  the  hyperbola  A  C  e  s,  /g,  BD,  &c. 

one  in  which  it  would  be  uniformly  extinguished  be  produced  till  they  cut  this  curve  in  L,  p,  fir 

bf  the  corresponding  resistance  is  a  constant  K,  Ice,  and  the  abscissa  in  L,  i.  A,  ^,  Ice.,  the 

qoaotity,  viz.  tiiat  in  which  we  always  had  «=  £,  oidinates  f,p,  A,  n,  ^,  K,  Ice,  may  be  proper- 

or  2a.  tional  to  the  hypertx>lic  areas  e  A  r  k,/ A  eg,  ^ 

3.  Draw  the  tangent  Ac;  then,  by  the  hyper-  A  c  K.  Let  us  examine  what  kind  of  curve 
b(^Cc=CO:nowCcisthetime  in  whicB  this  will  be.  Make  OC  :  Oie  =  Oc  :  Og; 
the  resistance  to  the  velocity  A  C  would  extin-  then  (Hamilton's  Conies,  IV.  14.  Cor.)  the  areas 
gaish  it ;  for  the  tangent  coinciding  with  the  ele-  A  C  x  e,  e  rg/  are  equal :  therefore  drawing  p  «, 
meaul  src  A  a  of  the  curve,  the  tot  impulse  of  ti  <,  perpendicular  to  O  M,  we  shall  have  (by  the 
ibe Qoifonn  action  of  the  resistance  is  the  same  assumed  nature  of  the  curve  Lp K),  M$=^st ; 
vithits  first  impulse  of  its  varied  action.  By  and  if  the  abscissa  O  D  be  divided  into  any  oum- 
ilustfae  velocity  AC  is  reduced  to  ac.  If  this  ber  of  small  parts  in  geometrical  progression, 
flperated  uqjformly,  like  gravity,  the  velocities  (reckoning  the  commencement  of  them  all  from 
voold  diminish  uniformly,  and  the  space  de-  O),  the  axis  V  t  of  this  curve  will  be  divided  by 
scribed  would  be  represented  by  the  triangle  its  ordinates  into  the  same  number  of  equal 
ACc.  This  triangle,  therefore,  represents  the  parts;  and  this  curve  will  have  its  ordinates 
Wight  through  which  a  heavy  body  must  fell  LM,  ps,nf,  Ice,  in  geometrical  progression, 
ia  facao,  in  order  to  acquire  the  terminal  ve-  and  its  abscisss  in  geometrical  progression, 
kxity.  Also,  let  K  N,  M  V,  touch  the  curve  in  K  and  L, 

4.  The  motion  of  a  body  resisted  in  the  dn-  and  let  O  C  be  supposed  to  be  to  O  c,  as  O  D  to 
plicae  ratio  of  the  velocity  will  continue  vrith-  Odf  and  therefore  Cc  to  D<2as  OC  to  OD; 
mt  end)  and  a  space  will  be  described  which  is  and  let  tliese  lines  C  c,  D  <2,  be  indefinitely 
tKater  than  any  assignable  space,- and  the  ve-  small;  then  (by  the  nature  of  the  curve)  Lo  is 
locity  will  grow  less  Sum  any  that  can  be  as-  equal  to  Kr;  for  the  areas  aACCfbBDd  are 
ngned ;  for  the  hyperbola  approaches  continually  in  this  case  equal.  Also  /  o  is  to  /c  r,  as  L  M  to 
(0  the  assymptote,  but  never  coincides  with  it.  K  I,  because  cC:</D=:CO:DO: 

There  is  no  velocity  B  D  so  small,  but  a  smaller  Therefore    IN:IK  =  rK:r«fc 

Z  P  will  be  found  beyond  it ;  and  the  hyper-  IK:ML  =  rfc:oi 

bglic  space  may  be  continued  till  it  exceeds  any  ML:MV  =  oi:oL 

sarfue  that  can  be  assigned.  and  IN  :MN  =  rK:oL.. 

5.  The  initial  velocity  A  C  is  to  the  final  vfrk  That  is  the  subtangent  I N,  or  M  V,  is  of  the 
lodty  B  D  as  the  sum  of  the  extinguishing  time  same  magnitude,  or  is  a  constant  quantity  in 
atd  the  time  of  the  retarded  motion  is  to  the  every  part  of  the  curve. 

tsingQishiog  time  alone ;  for  A  C  :  B  D  =  O  D        Lastly,  the  subtangent  I N,  corresponding  to 

(or  0  C  X  C  D)  :  O  C :  or  V  :  V  :r  6  :  e  X  /.  the  point  K  of  tbe  curve,  is  to  the  ordinate  K I 

6.  The  extinguishing  time  is  to  the  time  of  as  the  rectangle  B  D  O  G  or  ACOF  to  the 
^  retarded  motion  as.  the  final  velocity  is  to  the  parabolic  area  B  D  C  A.  For  1^  fg  An  be  an 
^ocity  lost  during  the  retarded  motion :  for  the  ordinate  very  near  to  B  D  ^  K ;  and  let  A  n  cut 
iKtangles  AF  O  C,  B  D  0  G,  are  equal ;  and  die  curve  in  fi,  and  the  t>Tdinate  &  I  in  9 ;  then 
tiieiefore  AVGFand  BVCD  are  equal  and  we  have 

vr   IT  A      ^rr^    xTTt    .L.     e      x—.*^""''  K o  :  0 «=  KI  :  lN,or 

VC:VA=:VG:VB;  therefore /=:-^^,  dJ  :  9n=rD0  :  IN; 

I,  but  BD:AC  =  CO:DO; 

*^«='Tr:r;-  therefore  BD  .  Dg  :  AC  .  9n  =  C0  : 1 N  : 

7.>W,docit,i.«du«din*.pn.ponion  ^^TST^^TaKS't^^^'c^T^ 

«f«to«indietimee^!! — >.    For,  let  AC  :  CO  to  IN;   but  the  sum  of  the  recungles 

B^  ^      ^J*    ^^  J  BD-Dff  is  the  space  ACDB;  and,  because 

BD  =  «:«;   iheo  DO  :  CO  =  ifi:ii,  and  AC  is  given,  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  AC  •  ^n 

DC:CO  =  iii— »:  «,andDC=:  2-ZL?  is  the  rectangle  of  AC,  and  the  suni  of  all  the 

f>  lines  qn  ;  that  is,  the  rectangle  of  A C  and  K  L; 

C  ft  ,.•#  —  -  ^ — »     Tw^^c^^^  o..«  .-»i^;Hf ;.  therefore  the  space  ACDB:AC.RL=CO 

tO,orr  =  i5— — .    Therefore  any  velocity  is  .  in^  ^nd  ACDB  x  IN  =  AC  .  CO  •  Ri-: 

«dttced  to  one-half  in  the  time  in  which  the  and  therefore  IN  :  R L=  AC  .  CO  :  AC D  B. 
^ial  resistance  woUld  have  extinguished  it  by        Hence  it  follows  that  QL  expresses  the  area 

*  uniform  action.  B  V  A,  and,  in  general,  that  the  part  of  die  hue 

The  chief  circumstances  of  this  raotiorv  may  pamllelto  OM,  which  lies  between  the  tangent 

*>»be  determined  by  the  hyperbola,  the  ordi-  K  N  and  tbe  curve  LpK,  expresses  the  cone- 

•ales  and  abscissae  exhibiting  the  relations  of  the  spending  area  of  the  hyperbola  which  lies  witli. 
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out  ifae  rectamgle  B  D OG.    And  now,  by  the  called  logaritimis  tre  just  the  leoxto  of  the  dif* 

hdp  of  this  cnnre,  we  have  an  easy  way  of  con-  ferent  parts  of  t£is  line  measured  on  a  scale  of 

ceiving  and  computiog  the  motion  of  a  body  equal  parts. 

throu^  the  air.  Iror  the  subtangent  of  our  curve  Reasons  of  convenience  nave  given  rise  to 
now  presents  twice  the  height  through  which  the  another  set  of  logarithms  :  these  are  suited  to  a 
ball  roust  fall  in  vacuo,  in  order  to  acquire  the  logistic  curve  whose  subtauf^ent  is  only  ,f|RS||  of 
terminal  velocity ;  and  therefore  serves  for  a  scale  the  ordinate  r  v,  which  is  eqiud  to  tlie  side  ofthe 
on  which  to  measure  all  the  other  representatives  hyperbolic  square,  and  which  is  assumed  for  the 
of  the  motion.  unit  of  number.  We  shall  suit  our  applications 
It  remains  to  make  another  observation  on  the  of  the  preceding  investigation  to  both  these,  and 
curve  L  p  K,  which  will  save  us  all  the  trouble  of  shall  mst  use  the  common  logarithms  whose  sub- 
geographical  operations,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  tangent  is  0*43439.  The  whole  subject  will  be 
a  very  simple  arithmetical  computation.  In  con*  best  illustrated  by  taking  an  example  of  the  dif- 
structing  this  curve  we  were  limited  to  no  par-  ferent  questions  which  may  be  proposed :  Recol- 
ticular  lenetb  of  the  line  LR,  which  represented  ,  ^  ^,  ^  ^,  ^  i  a  o  r* «  .  «  «* 
the  space  A  C  D  B ;  and  all  that  we  ha^to  take  ^^  ^*  *^  rectangle  AC  O  F  is  «  2 n,  or  j, 

care  of  was,  that  when  O  C,  O  «,  O  g,  were  taken  or  E,  for  a  ball  of  cast  iron  one  inch  diameter, 
in  geometrical  progression,  M  t,  M  f,  should  be  .  .  t^d 

in  arithmetical  progression.  The  abscisss  having  and,  if  it  has  the  diameter  d,  it  is  — ^  or  2  a  d, 

ordinates  equal  to  pt,  n  i,  &c.,  might  have  been  q-  £  ^  ^ 

twice  as  long  as  is  shown  in  the  dotted  curve        _   _  *         ,  .    ,       , 

which  is  drawn  through  L.    All  the  lines  which  ^  \^^  ^^Y  ^^  required  to  determine  what  will 

serve  to  measure  the  hyperbolic  spaces  would  °«,J°e  ^^  described  in  a  given  time  /  by  a 

then  have  been  doubled.    But  N I  would  also  ^a"  ^^}^^  ?«*  ^}^^  »  t^^^  velocity  V,  and 

have  been  doubled,  and  our  proportions  would  ™a^  ^'^e  '*!r7^^l^?  ^  *^*^J5  endof  that  time. 

Tiave  still  held  good ;  because  this  sub-tangent  Here  we  have  N I :  M I  =  A  C  O  F  :  B  D  C  A ; 

is  the  scale  of  measurement  of  our  figure,  as  E  JJ^  N I  w  the  subtangent  of  the  logistic  curve ; 

or  2  a  is  the  scale  of  measurement  for  the  MI  is  the  difference  between  the  logarithms  of 

motions.  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  »  *™  **'  "*®  difference  bptwe«»n 

Since  then  we  have  tables  of  logarithms  calcu-  *^«  logarithms  of  «  +  *  and  c ;  A  C  O  F  b  2  nrf, 

laled  for  every  number,  we  may  make  use  of  or  — ,  or  Erf.    Therefore  by  common  loga- 

them  instead  of  this  geometrical  figure,  which  g  

still  requires  considerable  trouble  to  suit  it  to  rithms  0*43429  :  log.  e-^-t — log.f  =r2arf:S,r: 

every  case.    There  are  two  sets  of  logarithmic  space  described, 

tables  in  common  use.    One  is  called  a  table  of  ^«^«^    ,       eA-t  ,    « 

hyperboUc  or  natural  logarithms.    It  is  suited  ^^  0-43429  :  log.  -p=  2  «d  :  S, 

to  such  a  ^curve  as  is  drawn  in  the  figure,  where  2  ad  eA-t 

the  subtangent  is  equal  to  that  ordinate  r  v  which  and  S.  =  ■    ^  ■    X  log. , 

corresponds  to  the  side  ir  O  of  the  square  iraxO  u*4M-«y  e  ^ 

inserted  between  the  hyperbola  and  its  assymp-  by  hyperbolic  logarithms  S  =:  2  a  rf  x  log.  ^^^^ 
totes.    This  square  is  the  unit  of  surface,  by  * 

which  the  hypeibolic  areas  are  expressed ;  its        Let  the  ball  be  a  twelve  pounder  ;  the  initinl 

side  is  the  unit  of  length,  by  which  the  lines  be-  vekcity  1600  feet,  and  the  time  twenty  seconds. 

iTruntoJr«t«rX?^ui;riJS;  we  must  fi^  find  e.  whi*  i.  i^. 

are  suited,  and  then  I N  is  also  1.    Now  the       Therefore,  log.  2 a    .        .        .    +  3032: 6 
square  Oir OX  being  unity,  the  area  B  AC D  l:ig.  rf(4,  5)  .     -|- 0-65321 

will  be  some  namber ;  t  O  being  also  unity,  O  D  lyg,  V.  (1 600)  .        .    —  3*204 1 2 

is  some  number :  call  it  *.  .Then,  by  the  nature  

of  thehyperbola,OB:0»=irO:DB;  that  Log.  of  3",03,  = .         .  0*48145 

is,  X  :  1  =  1  :  ^)  so  that  D  B  is  — .      Now,  And  e+r  is  23",u3,  of  which  the  log.  is  1-36229 

/  «*>  ..      f.  r    .      .  from  which  take  the  log.  of «         .         048145 

calling  D  di  the  area,  B  D  d  6,  which  is  the  °  

fluxion  (ultimately)  of  the  hyperbolic  area,  is --w  remains  tlie  log.  of  —         .        .         0*88084 

Now  in  the  curve  Lp  K,  M I  has  the  same  ratio       T|,|g  ^^st  be  considered  as  a  common  numbei 

toNIthatBACDhastoOXOir;  Therefore,  2ad 

if  there  be  a  scale  of  which  N I  is  the  unit,  the  by  which  we  are  to  multiply  i.  ■.    Therefore 

number  on  this  scale  correiponding  to  MI  has  ^dd  the  logarithms  of  2  arf    !        .     +3*68557 

tlie  same  ratio  to  1  which  the  number  measuring  *""  ^^  ivftaiiuf  t»      *  ".  .    -r  »  oo^kjc 

B  A  C  D  has  to  1 ;  and  1 1,  which  corresponds  log.  -i-  .     +  9*94490 

to  BD  db,  is  the  fluxion  (ultimately)  of  M I ;  ^^.^^^^ 

'  i  log.  0*43429   .  —  9*63778 


L>g.  S.  9833  feet  .         3.99261> 


Therefore,  if  M I  be  called  the  logarithm  of  x,— 

is  property  represented  by  the  fluxion  of  MI. 

In  dioit,  tiie  line  Af  I  is  divided  precisely  as  the  For  the  final  ve.ocity, 

line  of  nnnbers  on  a  Gunter*s  scale,  which  is  OD:OC=AC:BD,  or  €+<:€=:  V:  v. 

therefore  a  line  of  logarithms ;  and  the  numbers  23",03  :  3^,03  =  1600  :  210^,  =s  v. 
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TW  faaU  lias  tlMiefora  gone  3S78  yards,  and  ^  _^       ,      .   11*37 

idTdocity  is  reauced  from  1600  to  310.  °*^*'  and  m  is  ^5^=  1-577. 

IV  gradual  progress  of  the  ball,  dtrnng  some  Therefoie  log.  2  a    3*03336 

■nods  of  its  motion,  is  as  foUows : —  ij    9*87506 


T.        8.        Diff.        V.      Diff.  m    0*19782 


397  ■ 

1078    ^2S    239  Lag.%adm    3*10584 

880      004     160  and  2  a  d  m  :=  1274*2.     Now  1274*2  ;  100^ 

645      ^^     ^86  0*43429  :a03408s  log.  ^.     ButesB^ 

^^      537      ^^  ^  ^'^^3»  ^^^  »^  logarithm  =»  9  88258,  which, 

-c^     1  V       •!.  4-      -.r.k      ^1  added  to  0*03408,  gives  9-91660,  which  is  the 

TliefimcDlumnshowsthetimeofthemotioo;  log,  of  «+/,  =  0*825,  from  which  take  e,  and 
*  fecond  the  space  aesaibed ;  toe  tniid  the  q2 


1 

1383 

3 

9456 

3 

3336 

4 

4080 

5 

4725 

6 

5394 

of  the  spaces,  showing  the  motion  ^ra  temains  t  s  0^*062,  or  -—  of  a  second, 

<«inff  eadi  successive  seconds ;  the  fourth  the  a,_  ,l_  ,;,^  ^*  ««.^«.      -ri  ^^*^  c^  .u 

nk^  at  th.  end  of  the  time'l ;  .nd  the  !.«  JL^  ^jl  P^i  .  ?M  JS  .'^*54T 

DcdilleicaGes  of  velocity,  showing  iu  diminution  ^  %!!  ??\S.  t^;   '.  '"'  ^l!l:  Ik       ' 

iOOO,«?S^l«i5^«a«*dtoone^alf!«.d  iZ"^!?  •'tS^IX  T'^  ""'.'*:?  "^  S*""i! 

a  4e  dSance  of  uL  tnan  «  mile  h  i.  reduced  ',^*t^'  "^^^^  ^  '^^TJl^!^, 
oow-thiid  ^  ^  appears,  therefore,  that 

U.  Requi^d  t6  determine  the  distance  at  SL'TJS'LLI^"'  **^  :!5*' '1^5*^^!! 

^  tl«;  initial  Telocity  V  is  reduced  to  any  ^ 'L^  nT^hf^  T"^  m  the  duplicate 

otter  quantity  v.    This  question  is  solved  in  the  E  ^""1      «  ^^^  ^'  '  ^^        *5^' 

»»f  same  manner  by  substitutins  the  losarithms        "®^"y  ^ple*    But  he  supposes  the  resistance 

^  u     J     r     «■.         r     I  A     ^        r^  a  r<  ^  *lo^  motions  moch  smaller  than  his  own  ex- 

«  V  and  ©  for  those  of  «+/  and  e;  for  A  C  :  „^,:^«^,  .^    r.  ;•      j  iTiT  . 

\G  periment,  so  often  mentioned,  fully  warrants. 

BDr=  OD  :  O  C,  and  therefore  log.  ^-pr=        '^^  ^™®  ^  ^>^  which  the  resistance  of  ihe  air 

B  D  would  extinguish  the  velocity  is  0**763.  Gmvity, 

hj.  1!^,  or  loe.  — =loe.  ^.    Required  to  ^''^  ^^  "^^^^  ^  ^«  '^^^^^^  "^^^^  *>»^e  done  it 

drtennioe  the  distance  which  in  the  Telocity  of  '°  "zT  ^'  ^^  '  tJ»erefore  the  resistance  is  g~ 

:X)  of  a  twcnty.four  pound  ball  (which  is  the  times,  or  nearly  sixty^ight  times  its  weight,  by 

--Mmm  Telocity  of  such  a  ball  discharged  with  this  theory, -or  5*97  pounds.    If  we  calculate 

«teen  pounds  of  powder),  will  be  reduced  to  ftom  Mr.  Robins*s  experiment,  we  must  say  log. 

*^-   Here  a  is  5*68,  and  tberefora  V 

tl«lcEanthmof2a(;is     .        .     +3-78671  —:  0*43429^  100  :  eV,  which  will  be  630*23, 

Lq^.--s  0-07433,  of  which  the  log.  is +8*87116         .         630*23        ^  «.^,        .     52 

7  '  and  es=  — —  =  0'-3774,  and  — —    giTes 

L05. 0-43429         ....    —9-63778  ,,of     »u  -*         r  .u         ?3774 

'  .  138  for  the  proportion  of  the  resistance  to  the 

W.  1047-3,  tel  or  349  yards      .         302009  T^^^!?  ^?f  "^f)^  ^^  resistance  12*07  pounds, 

•      .     /        ... ,        '  -       ,  .     •  f»lly  double  of  the  other. 
T^«dactionwiUbcprodncedm  about  seTen-        <vrith   this  Telocity,  which  greatly  exceeds 

*'^5f  ■^^^"l-      .    ^        ...      ^„  ^  that  with  which  the  air  can  rush  into  a  Toid, 

m.  To  determitie  the  time  which  a  ball,  be-  there  must  be  a  statical  pressure  of  the  atmo- 

laiuog  to  moTe  with  a  certain  Telocity,  employs  gpfaere  equal  to  six  pounds  and  a  half.  This  wUl 

;» psjing  orer  a  giren  space,  and  the  diminu-  ^^^  „    ^^e  difference ;  and  allows  us  to  con- 


of  Tdocil^  which  it  sustains  from  the  resist-    elude  that  tlie  resistance,  arising  solely 
ftceof  the  air;  proceed  thus:-  „^li^j„  communicated  to  the  air,  folh 


from  the 

-  ,  follows  Tcry 

Ui ;  SsO-43429 :  log  —  ==  t   Then  to  log.  n«a''y  ^t®  duplicate  proportion  of  tlie  velocity. 

e  The  next  experiment,  with  a  Telocity  of  1690 

-M  log.  e,  and  we  obtain  log.  e+f,  and  ^^^^  r^^,  !/^!f TJ^  ^"^^^J""  l^^  ^"^  ^t 

t  ^    '  e      ^   '  weight  of  the  bullet,  and  tins  bears  a  much 

f*t;  from  which  if  we  takes  we  haTe  t  Then,  greater  proportion  to  the  former  than  1690  does 

'•^&iid  0,  saye+<  :  es=  V  :  v.  to  1670*;  which  shows  that,  although  these  ex- 

Tkoe  eaasples  may  be  concluded  by  apply*  perimecta  clearly  demonstrate  a  pnxligious  aug- 

-*f  Ibis  last  mle  to  Mr.  Robins's  experiments  mentation  of   resistance,  yet  tney  are  by  no 

^n  a  musket  ballet  of  Uiree^ourths  ot  an  inch  means  susceptible  of  the  precision  which  is 

3  diameter,  which  had  its  Telocity  reduced  from  aecetsaiy  for  disooTcring  the  law  of  this  aug- 

1^0  to  1425  by  passing  through  100  feet  of  air.  mentation,  or  for  a  ffood  foundation  of  practical 

^  ve  do  to  discoTer  the  resistance  which  it  tales ;  and  it  is  still  greatly  to  be  wished  that  a 

"^ned,  and  compare  it  with  the  resistance  to  more  accurate  m9de  of  isTestigation  could  be 

>v«k>city  of  one  foot  per  second.     We  must  discoTered. 

^  ascertain  the  first  term  of  oar  analogr.  The        We  haTe  thus  explained,  in  detail,  tlie  princi- 

^\  was  of  lead,  and  therefore  2  a  must  be  roul-  pies  and  the  process  of  calculation  for  the  simple 

^icd  by  d  mod  by  si,  which  expTess««  the  ratio  case  of  the  motion  of  projectiles  through  the  air. 

^  ^  density  of  lead  to  Uiat  of  cast  iron,  d  is  The  learned  reader  will  think  that  we  haTe  been 
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unreasonably  prolix,  and  that  the  whole  misrht  the  hyperbolic  logarilhm  of  the  quantity  annexea 

have  been  comprised  in  less  room,  by  taking  the  to  it,  and  X  may  be  used  as  to  express  its  com- 

algebraic  method.  We  acknowledge  that  it  might  mon  logarithm.    See  article  Fli/xions. 

have  been  done  even  in  a  few  lines.  But  we  have  The  constant  quantity  C  for  completing  the 

observed,  and  our  observation  has  been  confirmed  fluent  is  deterroiae^  from  this  consideration,  that 

.  by  persons  well  versed  in  such  subjects,  that  in  the  space  described  is  o,  when  the  velocity  is  o  : 

all  cases  where  the  fluxionaiy  process  introduces  ^t  .^  .  ^  

the  fluxion  of  a  logarithm,  ther«>  is  a  great  want  C  —  —  x  Ln/u*  =  o,  and  C  =  <*-  x  L  >/<**> 

of  distinct  ideas  to  accompany  tlie  hand  and  eye.  ^                                            S 

The  solution  comes  out  by  a  sort  of  magic  or  and  the  complete  fluent  S  =  -  X 

legerdemain,  we  cannot  tell  either  how  or  why.  g      

We  Iherefore  thought  it  necessary  to  furnish  the  T — -^—w — ==     tf«            y      «• 

reader  with  distinct  conceptions  of  the  things    ■*-'^/«* — '^^^ — ^^^^T''^1Jm    ^» »*    = 

and  quantities  treated  of.    For  this  reasop,  after  ,                     ^  °     ■ 

showing,  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  manner,  how  ilie  "          y^  \\r                or  (putting  M  for 

spaces  described  in  the  retarded  motion  of  a  pro-  0-43.429  g                 i«*^t;" 

jectile  followed  the  proportion  of  the  hyperbolic  0-43429,  the  modulus  or  subtangeot  of  the  com- 

areas,  we  showed  Uie  nature  of  another  curve,  «*               y    u* 

where  lines  could  be  found  which  increase  in  the  »on  logistic  curve)  =  -^j-  X  X  v^  SZJT 

very  same  manner  as  the  path  of  the  projectile  ^ 

increases ;  so  that  a  point  aescribing  the  abscissa  This  equation  establishes  the  relation  between 

M I  of  this  curve  moves  precisely  as  the  projec-  the  space  fallen  through  and  the  velocity  acquired 

tile  does.    Then,  discovering  that  this  line  is  the  /?S      x      y    t^ 

same  with  the  line  of  logarithms  on  a  Gnnter^s  by  the  fall.  We  obtain  by  its—r:  Lv  TZ 

scale,  we  showed  how  the  logarithm  of  a  number  o    &             «>               ^                  ^ 

really  represents  the  path  or  space  described  by  and  -—-=:  T.-; — 7,  .or,  which  is  still  more 

the  projectile.  «*'        ^^^* 

Sect^  V. — Op  THE  Perpekdicdlar  Ascents    convenient  for  us, 1-2 — ^^—z — ,  thatis^ 

AND  Descents  op  Heavy  Paojectiles.  ,  .     .u     i       -.l"    /-'         _!v^      . 

equal  to  the  loganthm  of  a  certain  number: 

Having  thus  enabled  the  reader  to  conceive  therefore  having  found  the  natural  number  cor- 

distinctly  the  quantities  employed,  we  shall  leave  .      M  x  2f  S 

the  geometrical  method,  and  prosecute  the  rest    responding  to  the  fraction 1"**  consider 

of  the  subject  in  a  more  compendious  manner.  .,  ^   ^  i^^-:.k«,  ««.i  ^^i,^      *  u.^    ..^u».  *,». 

We  are  nit  to  consider  the  perpendicular  as-  'l^J?^"^^'.  "f,  ^u  T^*  ^^1^  ^  ^ 

cents  and  descenU  of  hea^  projectiles,  where  "^sponding  to  it :  caU  this  n.    Then,  since  n  is 

the  resistance  of  the  air  is  combined  with  the  ao-    equal  to ,  we  haven  u* — nv^tt',andiitt'— 

tion  of  gravity:  and  we  shall  begin  with  the  *** — 1^  

descents.  •         •  ^      •  j  ^      w'xn— I 

Let  u,  as  before,  be  the  terminal  velocity,  and    *  ="  ^»  ^^  »  t/'rztt'x  »— v,  and  t;»  = j^ . 

e  the  accelerating  power  of  gravity :  when  the  To  exi^ite  all  the  computations  on  this  sub- 

body  moves  with  the  velocity  «,  the  resistance  is  ject,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  multipliers 

equal  to  g;  and  in  every  other  velocity  v,  we  ^eady  computed  for  M  x  2g,  and  iu  half, 

muslhaveu«:i;*  =  g:«^=r,  forthe  tesUt.  Tiz  27'794,  whose  log.  is       .        .    1-4439^ 

®      «*          '  and  13-897    .....     1-14293 

ance  to  that  velocity.     In  the  descent  the  body  But  v  may  be  found  mnch  more  expeditiously  by 

is  urged  by  gravity g,  and  opposed  by  the  resist-  ^     Jji" 

£v',^                                 ,       .  observing  that  V^  -= — =  is  the  secant  of  an 

ance  ^~  :  therefore  the  remaining  accelerating  u' — vr 

"                                                      ,  arch  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  a,  and  whose 

force,  which  we  shall  call/,  is  g H?^®'  sine  is  r,  or  whose  radius  is  unity  and  sine  =  -; 

^  K»— g  v»  ^^  g  (tt*-— 1;»)  _  ^  therefore,  considering  the  above  fraction  as  a  lo- 

'       «•      '            «•      '     •'*  garithmic  secant,  look  for  it  in  the  tables,  and 

I'he  fundamental  theorem  for  varied  motion  is  then  take  the  sine  of  the  arc  of  which  this  is  the 

,.        vv       u          vv     ^   , secant,  and  multiply  it  by  ti ;  the  product  is  the 

/.=«.,and.=— r-=-X;;j— i,and««  „locity  .^quired. 

tt«        /»    1 1»                                              i  V  An  example  may  be  given  of  a  ball  whose  ter- 

—  X /— T— J  +  C.  Now  the  fluent  of  -^— j  njjnal  velocity  is  689*  feet,  and  ascertain  its  ve- 

g     ^     u^^              ^^                u  locit^  after  a  fall  of  1848  feet.    Here, 

is  =  — hyper,  log.  of  ^^ti* — »*.  For  the  fluxion  ' 

— ui  tt"  =  475200,  and  iU  log.          .    =  567688 

o(  ^~t^^-^  is '^-==^9xidrbiB divided  hy       u=:689i 283844 

V«— «^  g=32 1-50515 

the  quantity /^ti^— i;*,of  which  it  is  the  fluxion,        S=  1848 3*26670 

gi»esp«K>isely -»l^  which  istherefot^theflox.  The.  lo|.  |7m  .                .        +V*4396 

ion  of  iti  hyperbolical  logarithm.     Therefore  log.  ti^ .        .                .        — 5-6768$ 

S=  -J  X  L>/S^^  +  C.    Where  L  »««■  Log.  of  0- 10809c: lo  . ii    -        .    9-03378 
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^10809  b  die  logarithm  of  1*2626  =  n,  and  n^ 

1=  (^2826,  and  "^.^""^    =  323-6«,    =  «•  ; 

mi  r=  323-6. 

In  like  manner,  0-054045  (which  is  half  of 
910809)  will  be  Iband  to  be  the  logarithmic 
«»tof  28^,  wfaoae  sine  0-46947  multiplied  by 
i^  gives  324  lor  the  velocitj.  The  process  of 
;  b  solution  suggests  a  Teiy  penpicuous  manner 
iconceiring  the  law  of  descent;  and  it  may  be 
:3s  expreflcd :  M  u  to  the  logarithm  of  the 

■a 

cool  of  an  arch  wboee  sine  is  *  and  radius  1 

u 

:.« 3  A  is  to  the  height  through  which  the  body 

^.<2  hl\  to  acquire  the  velocity  v.  ThuSy  to  take 

•^  Biiie  example  :•— 

I.  Let  the  height  A  be  sought  which  will  pro- 

iaa  the  Tdocity  323-62,  the  terminal  veloci^  of 

3e  tall  being  689-34.    Here  2  a,  or  —  is  14850, 

ed  ^!i?  22  0-46947,  which  is  the  sine  of  28<'. 
68935 

tbc  logarithmic  secant  of  this  arch  is  005407. 

few  M  or  0-43429  :  0  05407  =  14850  :  1848, 

^  heigbt  wanted. 

1  Required  the  velocity  acqnir^l  by  the  body 
■  faUiog  1848  feet.  Say  14850  :  1848  =z 
43429 :  0-05407.  Look  for  this  number  among 

-4  logihthmic  secants.   It  will  be  found  at  28°, 

-:>Hich  the  logarithmic  sine  is  .    9*67161 

Add  to  this  the  log.  of  tt        .        .    283844 

The  sum  ....  2-51005 
3  ^  b^rtthm  of  323-62,  the  velocity  required^ 

From  these  solutions  we  see  that  the  acquired 
^■ixitj  cootiiiaally  approaches  to^  but  never 
"  u),  the  terminal  velocity.  For  it  is  always 
"'^eittd  by  the  sine  of  an  arch  of  which  the 
-  tinal  Telocity  is  the  radius. 

Tbe  motion  of  a  body  projected  downwards 
^  merits  consideration.    While  the  velocity 

'  im)jKtion  is  less  than  the  terminal  velocity, 
i^<  motion  b  determined  by  what  we  have 
i^nij  said ;  lor  we  must  compute  the  height 
Boesiaiy  for  acquiring  this  vdocitv  in  the  air, 
^  tappose  the  motion  to  have  begun  there. 
^  if  the  vdocity  of  pr<^ection  be  greater,  this 
>M  fiuls.  We  pass  it  over  (though  not  in 
^  least  more  difficult  than  what  has  gone  be« 
^;  because  it  is  of  mere  curiosity,  and  never 
van  in  any  interesting  case.  We  may  just  ob- 
*^  tfaik,  since  the  motion  is  swifter  than  the 
t^ioal  Telocity,  the  resistance  must  be  greater 
i'^  the  weight,  and  the  motion  will  be  retarded. 
>*%  verj  same  process  will  give  us  for  the  space 

^bed  S  =  —X  La/^^.  V  being  the 

"^•ocity  of  pro^tion  greater  than  u.  Now  as 
^)s space  evidently  increases  continually  (because 
^•My  always  Ulls,  but  does  not  become  in- 

^ite  ia  any  finite  time),  the  fraction  -^^^ 

^  Dot  become  infinite ;  that  is,  v*  does  not  be- 
^^^  equal  to  ti* :  therefore,  although  the  velo- 
cty  V  is  continually  diminished,  it  never  be- 
canei  so  small  as  u.  Therefore  a  is  a  limit  of 
^nntioQ  as  well  as  of  augmentation. 
Tbe  re'ation  between  Uie  time  of  the  descent 


and  the  space  described,  or  the  velocity  acquired, 
must  now  be  ascertained.  For  this  purpose  we 
may  use  the  other  fundamental  proposition  of 

varied  motions/V^v,  which,  in  the  present 
case,  becomes  — 


I  :=v;  therefore  <^  — «- 

e 

V        J  .        «        /•  a  V 

g      ""        tt— »        Mg  a— « 

This  fluent  needs  no  constant  qiumtity  to  com- 
plete it,  or  rather  C = o ;  for  <  most  be  =  o  when 
9  =  0.  This  will  evidently  be  the  case ;  for  then 

^^  ^       tt— "^  tt  ^^ 

This  rule  may  be  illustrated  by  the  same  ex- 
ample. In  what  time  will  the  body  acquire  the 
velocity  323-62  ?  Here  tt-f  »=1012-96,  u^vzz 

365-72 ;  therefore  X  \/^^  =  0-22122,  and  " 

(in  feet  and  seconds)  is  21"  '542.  Now,  for 
greater  perspicuity,  convert  the  equation  t  zz 

TT"  X  Xv/^-^  into  a  proportion  :  tRus  M  :  X 
aig         J     u — V  ^    ^ 

u-^v        g 

0-22122  =  21*  -542  :  10*'-973,  the  time  required. 
We  should  remember  that  the  numbers  or  sym- 
bols which  we  call  logarithms  are  really  parts  of 
the  line  M I  in  the  figure  of  the  logistic  curve, and' 
that  the  motion  of  a  point  in  this  line  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  body.  The  marquis  Poleni; 
in  a  dissertation  published  at  Padua  in  1725, 
has  with  great  ingenuity  constructed  logarithmics 
suited  to  all  the  cases  which  can  occur. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  v/^^^^wl^^e  cotangent 
of  the  ^  complement  of  an  arch  whose  radius  is 

Mm 

1,  and  whose  sine  is  — :  For  let  KC  (see  dia- 
'  tt 

gram)  be  n=  «,and  BE=e;  thenRDr=a+i^ 


if  and  we  have  0*43429 


and  D  A^  v — v.  Join  R  B  and  B  A,  and  draw 
C  G  ^rallel  to  K  B.  Now  G  A  is  the  tangent 
of  I  B  A,  =  I  complement  of  H  B.  Then,  hy 
similarity  of  triangles,  GA:AC  =  AB:BK, 

.  ,^.^,-      ^_        AC 

=:  vTD  :  ^D  K  =  Vit^e  :  ^/tt+»  and  ^ 

(=:  cotan.  |  BA)=:\/^^;  therefore  look 

^  "  '  tt — V 

for— among  the  natural  sines,  or  for  log.  — >among 

the  logarithmic  sines,  and  take  the  logarithmic 
cotangent  of  the  half  complement  of  the  cor- 
responding arch.  This,  considered  as  a  common 
number,  will  be  the  second  term  of  our  propor- 
tion.   This  is  a  shorter  process  than  the  former 


v/ 
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By  re?eniag  this  proportion  we  get  the  velocity  /u*4'V\     2Mgt 

corresponding  to  a  giren  time.     To  compare  Vi**4-ti«  /     — J5 — '     Therefore  let  u  be  the 

thU  descent  of  1848  feet  in  the  air  with  the  fell  ^^ 

of  the  body  in  vacuo  during  the  same  time,  say  number  whose  common  logarithm  is  l^iSJ .  ^^ 

21"  •542»  :  10"  'OTazi  1848  :  1 9266,  which  ^.  v«  ntj-V*"" 

makes  a  difference  of  seventy-nine  feet.  shall  have  u  ?=■  .      ..  tnd  v  s!LjL.  ^  j.)  . 

Con.  1.  The  time  in  which  the  body  acquires  and  thus  we  obtain  the  relation  of  t  and  v  as  in 
the  velocity  u  by  falling  through  the  air  is,  to  the  the  case  of  descents ;  but  we  obtain  it  stiu'euier 
time  of  acquiring  the^wme  velocity  by  falling    by  observing  that  ^S+V^is  the  secant  of  un 

in  vacuo,  as  u  L\/^^^  to  t; ;  for  it  would    ^'^l*  ^^hosej^s  is  ii,  and  whose  tangent  b  V, 

^--^  and  that  ^u^-yv^  is  the  secant  of  another  arch 

•cquire  this  velocity  in  vacuo  during  the  time^,    of  the  same  circle  whose  tengeot  is  •. 

^  ^  g         ^^  (be  same  ball  be  projected  upwards  with 

.  .,  •.  •     .u      •    •     .1-     .•       «<  T     ^c 'velocity  411-05  feet  per  second.     Required 

and  It  acquires  it  in  the  air  m  the  time  —  JL  V 

^         the  whole  height  to  which  it  will  rise  ?  Here  - 

— -•  ^JH  be  found  the  tangent  of  30*48), the logarith- 

2.  The  velocity  which  the  body  acquires_by    *""'"  ^"^^^  ''^'^'^  »  ^'^^^    This,  multi- 

-,,.,,        u  u         •    *u   .•       «T     /«+«  P'*«^  *^y  jvfT*  «»▼«  2259  feet  for  the  height  It 
falling  through  the  air  in  the  time  ^\j^  — ^  ,^     ^ 

«f  «— w  would  have  risen  2640  feet  in  a  void. 

IS,  to  the  velocity  which  it  would  acquire  in  vacuo        Suppose  this  body  to  foil  down  again.    We 

,    .      .,  ,.  ,       T      >/«+»  can  compare  the  velocity  of  projection  with  the 

during  the  same  time  as  t;  to  »  L\/  ^    ;  velocity  With  which  it  a^in  Miches  the  ground. 

for  the  velocity  would  acquire  in  vacuo  during    '^^  ^^<^°t  and  descent  are   equal ;  therefore 
the  time  — L\/—  must  be  ii  T  xX^^   V^""^>  "^^^^^  multiplies  the  constant  fector 

(because  in  any  time  ^  the  velocity  w  is  ac-  *"  ^'  ^^^^^  '^  ^^^  ^  "^"S^  ^^  '""'^' 

quired).  P^^^*^  ^^  the  descent.     The  first  is  the  secant  of 

Next,'  let  a  body  whose  terminal  velocity  is  «  ^  "^J  whose  tangent  is  V ;  the  other  is  the  se- 

be  projected  perpendicularly  upwards,  with  any  ^*"*  ®^  ^}^  ^^^  ''*'°*  «"«  '»  *•    These  secantj 

velocity  V.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  height  f.'*  ^"*l»  **''  **»«  ^^?  »«  the  same ;  therefore 

to  which  it  ascends,  so  as  to  have  any  remaining  *"*  ▼elocify  of  projection  is  to  the  final  remroing 

velocity  V,  and  the  time  of  its  ascent :  as  also  the  ^«l?«'*y  «»,  **«  t»"8^*  ^^  **^  "SS*  or  as  the 

height  and  time  in  which  its  whole  motion  will  ™'"«]o  the  cosine  of  the  ardi.    Thus  suppose 

t,  r«>  _L  ««\  the  body  projected  with  the  terminal  veloci^,or 

be  extinguished.    We  have  now  Si!L±ll  for    ,,         V  u        ,,„ 

i«»         '"''^    V=:«;thenv=-=:.    If Vc=689,»=487. 

the  expression  off;  for  both  gravity  and  resist-  ^^ 

ance  act  now  in  the  same  direction  and  retard  the       Lastly,  the  relation  of  the  space  and  the  time 

motion  of  the  ascending  body ;  therefore  &i!L2_)   must  be  ascertained.    Here  ^  ^    "^    '  r  a«  ~  • 

f^  u 

•  =:^vr,  and  j=s x-T— sandfss—   •«»«*== X-xr-»  = X  -rr»*"^ 

T\f;^  +  C,  =  ^  ^  X  LN/i?+i?  +     *  =  T'^^i^'^  ^'  ^"^  ^*^*  ^''""'''*^  * 

C  (see  an.  Flwiohs).    This  must  be  =  o  at  jT—^,  is  an  aich  whosa  tangent  =  1^  »id 
the  beginning  of  the  motion,  that  is,  when  v=V,  -^    «"+»*  *  iT 


that  is,— -^X  L'n/»**+ V'+C=ro,  or  C=  ^dius  1;   therefore    <s^.-»x  arc.  tan. 

—  X  Ls/tt*-fV«,and  the  complete  fluent  ^i\\  „  +  ^'    "^'^  ''^"•t  be  =  o,  when  v  =  W  or 

be«=  yX  (L>/"*-f  V »— L  >/l?+V' )  =  ^~T^  arc.  ton.^  =  o,andC— ixarc. 

!l  X  Ia/^^'^^'j  =  —  X  X  a/Z±I'  ^"-  ^*"**  ^*»«  complete  fluent  is  /  =  —  X 

g  ti«+t»«>'       Mg         ^    tt«^v»  ^  V  »\       '  * 

Let  A  be  tlie  greatest  height  to  \s\.Kh  the  body  \"^*  **"*  "^T""*"^"  **"•  ^)-    The  quaniiiief 

will  rise.    Then  »«  A  when  vsso :  and  *=—  ^}^^^  ^^  brackets  express  a  portion  of  the  areh 

,,^__^  ^  <»  a  circle  whose  radius  is  imity ;  and  aie  ihett- 

X  LV  --^-,  —  rr  X  X\/ "■   ,    .    We  "^"^  abstract  numbers,  multiplying  — ,  which  we 
u*           Mg                    u*  g 

y  w*-f-  \  ■  mg  ^'**®  shown  to  be  the  number  of  units  of  time  in 

have  X   V    — jx^  =  «  — 7" »    therefore    X  which  a  heavy  body  falls  in  vacuo  fiom  'he 

"  "*■  '*  height  tf,  or  in  which  it  acquires  the  vdocit)  u. 
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fna  Ab  eqneirioD  of  the  time  we  learn  that  ,.  ...    ....     .     .      .  .    80103  ..    .   .  ,. 

m«  gnat  the  Telocity  of  pro^ion,  an^  "••"*  «*  "«"  nie  m  the  air  ii  _^of  tbeheigbt 

a^eiglit  to  which  this  body  will  rise,  may  br  5 

ts  laws  of  its  ascent  is  limited.     It  never  can  to  which  it  will  rise  in  taciio,  m -^   m   round 

e«d  the  time  of  falling  from  the  heieht  a  in  QmQ|,^|, 

Ticsoiaagnater  proportion  than  that  of  a  qua-  «,,.*.'.                                   .  . 

i;til  iTch  to  tiie  radius,  ncariy  the  proportion  We  thought  it  necesnry  to  ti«;t  of  th«  pcr- 

f-ehttofife.    A  twenty-four  pound  iron  ball  pewiiwilar  aacento  and  descenU  of  heavy  bodies 

^lA  continue  rising  ^ove  fourteen  seconds,  «*•">«»**  *^  "'**«?*  Pfrticulariy,  Aat  the  rnder 

-.if  the  resistance  to  quick  motions  did  not  P*?  concenre  disUnctly  the  quantities  which  he 

30X  faster  than  the  square  of  the  velocity.  «  ^^  combimng  m  his  algebraic  operations,  and 

-piably  will  attain  its  greatest  height  in  less  ^J  *««„*^«''  ^"^*'^"  in  nature  with  each 

an  twelve  seconds,  let  iu  velocity  be  ever  so  «*«'•  ^  We  shall  also  find  that,  in  the  present 

-iL   In  the  preceding  example  of  the  whole  »^*«  ",«"'  »«*«»«*"»  knowledfja,  thia  simple 

u                    V  "^te  of  the  case  contains  almost  all  that  we  can 

.^nt  vr: s,  and  the  time  f  =z— -  x  arc.  tan.  — *  determine  with  any  oonfidenoe. 

:iin:.3(f  48-.  Now  30-48'=  1848',andthe  ^*^-  ^^"-^'  ™*^  ^"^"^^'"^  PaojECTroN. 

f  We  would  now  proceed  to  the  general  problem 

vl«  1  contains  3483 :  therefore  the  arch  =i51?  ^  dtterraine  the  motion  of  a  bpdy  projected  in 

5438  any  direction,  and  with  any  velocity.     But  our 

-vvc       J  «   «**.«^    rru     r      «_A<"r^  readere  will  believe  that  this  must  be  a  difficult 

.>.376;and  —21   M.  Therefore*=21  -54  ^abject,  when  they  see  the  simplest  cases  of  rec- 

'  C'5376,  +  11"' 58,  or  nearly  11 1  seconds,  tilineal  motion  abundantly  abstrose :  it  is  indeed 

rjsbody  would  have  risen  to  the  same  height  ^  difficult  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  not  ^vea 

uToid  in  10|  seconds.  ^  solution  of  it,  and  has  thought  himself  well  em-» 

CoLl  The  time  inwhichabodv  oroiected  ^^^7^  *"  making  several  approximations,  in 

r^io^Ww  V  «in  .ftiu.  it.  ^*»»ch  the  fertility  of  his  genius  appears  in  jrreat 


:  :^  air  with  any  velocity  V,  will  attin  its  71    i    Tl^V    a  ^k '"'  ''P?'*"        • 

^•^  height,  is  to^  that  in  which  it  would  at-  *J^.^  Ill  V  »II^i.*"J  ?  1?'^"^  P^i?**"^^^^^^ 

^rti  gre^  height  in  vacuo  as  U.e  arch  whose  H^.^tT^f  JT^     •  ^*fK  ^"^''^P' n  ^^  *^^''' 

-^':»t*«p«sses  iL  velocity  is  to  the  tangent;  ;^**  .ir^^orl^^^o  'ilJ  ''•  **'  '''"  ~'"r'' 
^    ^                          ^              a  motion  of  a  body  in  any  curve  what- 

•^iftUaie  of  the  ascent  in  the  air  is — x  arch;  ever;  and  then,  by  applying  this  discovery  to 

£  several  curves  which  have  some  similarity  to  the 

c  liaie  of  the  ascent  in  vacuo  is  — .  Now  —  is  P*^**  ^  *  projectile,  he  finds  one  which  is  not 

g  g  very  different  from  what  we  may  suppose  to  ob- 

--.«  ,..jir .  j^       ■  ..  *  tain  in  our  atmosphere.     But  even  this  approx- 

.^andV  =  «i  X  tan.and— =— X  tan.  -^^^^^  was  involved  in  such  intricate  cSkrola- 

^•m  inspecting  the  diagram  p.  153,  it  is  evi-  tions  thM  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  any  use 

^t^t  the  arch  A I  is  to  the  tangent  A  G  as  the  o^  it. 

^t^  IC  A  to  the  triangle  C  G  A ;  therefore  the        In  the  second  edition  of  the  Principia,  pub- 
2:  of  attaining  the  greatest  height  in  the  air  is  lished  in  1713,  Newton  corrects  some  mistakes 
tat  of  attaining  the  greatest  height  in  vacuo  '^  the  first,  and  carries  his  approximations  much 
nlodties  of  projection  being  the  same)  as  ^rtber,  but  still  does  not  attempt  a  direct  inves- 
'Q^tolar  sector  to  the  corresponding  triangle,  ligation  of  the  path  which  a  body  will  describe 
'•^^ore  a  body  be  projected  upwards  with  in  our  atmosphere^  This  is  somewhat  surprising. 
ttffniinal  velocity,  the  time  of  iu  ascent  will  In  prop.  14,  &c.,  he  shows  how  a  body,  actu- 
als the  time  of  acquiring  this  velocity  in  vacuo  ^ted  by  a  centripetal  force,  in  a  medium  of  den- 
<^  Virea  of  a  circle  to  the  area  of  the  ciroum-  s>ty  varying  according  to  certain  law,  vrill  de- 
<^ jed  square.  scribe  an  eccentric  spiral,  of  which  he  assiirns 
-The  height  H  to  which  a  body  will  rise  in  a  the  properties,  and  the  law  of  description.    Had 
"^  ts  to  the  height  A  to  which  it  would  rise  ^  supposed  the  density  constant,  and  the  differ- 
-?h  the  air  when  projected  with  the  same  ^<^  between  the  greatest  and  least  distances 
.   .,                              tt*4-V*      ^  fivm  the  centre  of  centripetal  force  exceedingly 
«cityVasM-V«toti«x\-;jr-;    for    the  small  in  comparison  with  the  distances  them- 

yt  selves,  his  spiral  would  have  coincided  with  the 

'tit  lo  which  it  will  rise  ia  vacuo  is  "^^  and  path  of  a  projectile  in  the  air  of  uniform  density, 

% ,  and  the  steps  of  his  investigation  would  have  led 

'*  ietglit  which  it  rises  in  the  air  is  ^      X  ^^^  immediately  to  the  complete  solution  of  the 

M^  problem.    For  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

^      ^__  V*      a»  A  heavy  body  is  not  acted  on  by  equal  and  pa- 

•  "  —  '^~'  mJ  ^  nMe\  gravity,  but  by  a  gravity  inversely  proper* 

/uMA^  tional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 

X  \/^    "^   'sssV*:  centre  of  the  earth,  and  in  lines  tending  to  that 

^  centre  nearly ;  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  simpli- 

=^M-V*  :  ic*  X  X   "'"^     ,  fy*"lf  the  investigation  that  mathematicians  have 

a     '  adopted  the  other  hypothesis. 
^  lie  body,  therefore,  be  projeclcd  with  its        Not  lon^;  after  the  publication  of  this  second 

^ual  velocity,  so  that  Vsstt,  the  height  to  edition  of  the  i'riiicipia,  the  dispute  about  the  in- 
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Tention  of  the  fluxtonary  calculus  became  very  tigatiouy  it  is  totally  changed:  and  it  ie  not  Cov 

violent,  and  the  great  promoters  of  that  calculus  much  to  say  that  with  this  complication  it  r»> 

upon  the  continent  proposed  difficult  problems  quires  the  knowledge  and  address  of  a  Euler  to 

lo  the  mathematicians.  .  Challenges  of  this  kind  make  even  a  partial  and  very  limited  approxima- 

frequently   passed    between    the    firitish    and  tion  to  a  solution. 

foreigners.     Dr.  Keill  of  Oxford  had  keenly        Any  law  of  the  resistance,  therefore,  which  is 
espoused  the  claim  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  this  more  complicated  than  what  BemouilU  has  as- 
invention,  and  had  engaged  in  a  very  acrimonious  somed,  namely,  that  of  a  simple  power  of  the 
altercation  with  the  celebrated  John  Bemouilii  of  velocity,  is  abandoned  by  all  the  mathematicians, 
BAsle.    Bemouilii  had  published  in  the  Acta  as  exceeding  their  data :  and  they  have  attempted 
Eruditorum  Lipsie,  an  investigation  of  the  law  to  avoid  the  error  arising  from  the  assumption  of 
of  forces,  by  which  a  body,  moving  in  a  resisting  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity  either  by  sup- 
medium,  might  describe  any  proposed  curve,  re-  posing  the  resistance  throughout  the  whole  tra* 
dttcing  the  whole  to  the  simplest  geometry.  This  jectoiy  to  be  greater  than  what  it  is  in  general, 
ii  perhaps  the  most  elegant  specimen  which  he  or  they  have  divided  the  trajectoiy  into  different 
has  given  of  his  great  talents.  Dr.  Keill  proposed  portions,  and  assigned  different  resistances  to 
to  him  the  particular  problem  of  the  trajectory  each,  which  vary,  through  the  whole  of  that jpor- 
and  motion  of  a  body  moving  through  the  air,  as  tion,  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities.  Thus 
one  of  the  most  difficult.    Bemouilii  very  soon  they  make  up  a  trajectory  and  motion  which  cor- 
solved  the  problem  in  a  way  much  more  general  responds,  in  some  tolerable  degree,  with  what  ? 
than  it  had  oeen  proposed,  viz.  without  any  limit-  With  an  accurate  theory?    No ;  but  with  a  se- 
ation  either  of  the  law  of  resistance,  the  law  of  ries  of  experiments.     For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  centripetal  force,  or  the  law  of  density,  pro-  every  theoretical  computation  which  we  make 
vided  only  that  they  were  regular,  and  capable  proceeds  on  a  supposed  initial  velocity ;   and 
of  being  expressed  algebraically.    Dr.  Brooke  tliis  caimot  be  ascertained  with  any  thing  ap- 
Taylor,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Method  of  proaching  to  precision  by  any  theory  of  tne 
Increments,  solved  it  at  the  same  time,  in  the  action  of  gunpowder  that  we  are  yet  possessed 
limited  form  in  which  it  was  proposed.     Other  of.    In  the  next  place,  our  theories  of  tne  resists 
authors  since  that  time  have  given  other  solu-  ing  power  of  (he  air  are  entirely  establislied  on 
tions ;  but  they  are  all  (as  indeed  they  roust  be)  the  experiments  on  the  flight  of  shot  and  she  Is, 
the  same  in  substance  with  Beraouilli's.  Indeed  and  are  corrected  and  amended  till  tliey  tally 
they  are  all  (Beraouilli's  not  excepted)  the  same  with  the  most  approved  experiments  we  can 
with  Newton's  first  approximations,  modified  by  find.     We  do  not  learn  the  ranges  of  a  gun  by 
the  steps  introduced  into  the  investigation  of  the  theory,  but  the  theory  by  the  range  of  the  gun. 
spiral  motions  mentioned  above ;  and  we  still        After  all,  therefore,  the  practical  artillerist 
think  it  most  strange  that  Sir  Isaac  did  not  |)er-  must  rely  chiefiy  on  the  records  of  experiments 
ceive  that  the  variation  of  curvature,  which  he  contained  in  the  books  of  practice  at  the  acade- 
intiroduced  in  that  investigation,  made  the  whole  mies,  or  those  made  in  a  more  public  manner, 
difference  between  his  approximations  and  the  Even  a  perfect  theory  of  the  air's  resistance  can 
complete  solution.  do  him  little  service,  unless  the  force  of  gimpow- 
All  the  solutions  given  of  this  problem  depend  der  were  uniform.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
upon  a  particuUr  law  of  resistance  assumed,  case. 

without  proving  that  to  be  the  law  by  which  a       The  experiments  of  Mr.  Robins  and  Dr.  Hut- 
body  is  resisted  in  its  motion  through  the  air.  ton  sliow,  in  the  most  incontrovertible  manner. 
This  resistance  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  duplicate  that  the  resistance  to  a  motion  exceeding  1100 
ratio  of  the  velocity ;  but  even  theory  points  out  feet  in  a  second  is  almost  three  times  greater  than 
many  causes  of  deviation  from  this  law,  such  as  in  the  duplicate  ratio  to  the  resistance  to  mode- 
the  pressure  and  condensation  of  the  air,  in  the  rate  velocities.     Euler's  translator,  in  his  com- 
case  of  very  swift  motions:  and  Mr.  llobiris*s  parison  of  the  author's  trajectories  with  experi- 
experiments  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  devi-  roent,  supposes  it  to  be  no  greater.    Yet  tlie  co- 
ations  must  be  exceedingly  great  in  such  cases,  incidence  is  very  great     The  same  may  be  said 
Euler  and  all  subsequent  writers  have  allowed  of  the  Chevalier  de  Borda*s.     Nay,  me  same 
that  it  may  be  three  times  greater,  even  in  cases  mav  be  said  of  Mr.  Robins*s  own  practical  rules; 
which  frequently  occur ;  and  Euler  gives  a  rule  and  yet  his  rules  are  confirmed  by  experience, 
for  ascertaining  with  tolerable  accuracy  what  this       But  we  must  not  infer,  from  all  this,  that  the 
increase  and  the  whole  resistance  may  amount  physical  theory  is  of  no  use  to  the  practical  ar- 
to.    Let  H  be  the  height  of  a  column  of  air  tillerist.    It  plainly  shows  him  the  impropriety 
whose  weight  is  equivalent  to  the  resUtance  ©f  giving  the  projectile  an  enormous  velocity, 
taken  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity.   The  This  velocity  is  of  no  effect  after  200  or  30O 
whole  resistance  will  be  expressed  by  H  +  yards  at  fenliest,  because  it  is  so  rapidly  reduced 

T^S-.    Thisnumber  28845  is  the  height  in  feet  by  the  prodigious  resistance  of  the  air.  Mr.  B^ 

3oB45  °  bins  has  deduced  several  practical  maxims  of  the 

of  a  column  of  air  whose  weight  balances  its  greatettt  importance  from  what  we  already  know 

elasticity.    We  shall  not  at  present  call  in  ques-  of  this  subject,  and  which  could  hardly  have  been 

tion  his  reasons  for  assigning  this  precise  addi-  even  conjectured  without  this  knowledge.    And 

tion.    They  are  rather  reasons  of  arithmetical  we  must  still  acknowledge  that  this  branch  of 

conveniency  than  of  physical  import.     It  is  physical  science  is  highly  interesting  to  the  phi* 

enough  to  observe  that,  if  this  measure  of  the  losopher;  nor  should  we  despair  of  canyiog  it 

resistance  is  introduced  into  the  process  of  inves-  to  greater  perfection. 
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Cottidy  the  most  complete  set  of  experi-  '  6.  The  ranges  and  times  of  flight  of  belli^ 

»ti  nade  with  a  Tiew  of  obtaining  a  rattonal  with  thte  velocities,  by  striking  the  pendulum  at 

^  of  piojectiles  are  those  of  Dr.  Hntton,  various  distances,  to  compare  them  with  initial 

•UB  vere  carried  on  at  Woolwich  daring  the  velocities,  for  detenmining  the  resistance  of  the 

«5I775, 1783,  1784,  1785, 1787, 1788,  1789,  medium. 

^  1791,  the  objects  of  which  were  veiy  van*  '  7.  The  eflects  of  wads,  of  nmming,  of  winA- 

Kvud  some  of  the  results  highly  important,  age,  fee.' 
!^  biter  are  thus  enumerated  by  the  author  in 

UMODd  volume  of  his  Tracts : —  We  shall  now  quote  this  author's  expression 

'L  It  is  made  evident,  by  these  experiments,  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  deduced  from  these 

a  povder  fires  almost  instantaneously,  seeing  experiments,  and  thence  determine  the  ranges, 

acaarlj  the  whole  of  the  charge  fires,  though  the  times  of  flight,  &c.,  of  projectiles  according  to 

zjt  be  moch  diminished.  that  hypothesis. 

'i  The  velocities  communicated  to  the  shot  Theorem. — ^The  resistance  of  the  air,  to  a  ball 

(benme  weight,  vrith  different  quantities  of  projected  into  it  with  any  considerable  velocity, 

3>dff,  SIC  neuly  in  the  subdupUcate  ratio  of  u  expressed  by  the  formula  r  =  (*000007565  «" 

aoaqoutities ;  m  very  small  variation,  in  de-  •—  00175  o)  (T.    But,  for  the  smaller  velocities, 

£,  laking  place  when  the  quantities  of  powder  r  z=  '0000044  d*  o*  will  be  a  sufficiently  near  ap- 

nae  great  proximation,  where  r  represent*  the  resistance  in 

'I  Afld  when  sbol  of  different  weights  are  avoirdupois  pounds,  d  the  diameter  of  the  ball 

cd  viib  the  same  quantities  of  powder  the  ve-  in  inches,  v  the  velocity  in  English  feeL    See 

tssa  coBumnicated  to  them  are  nearly  in  the  Uotloa*s  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  33S. 

^qmcal  fubduplicate  ratio  of  their  weights.  Paoa.  I. — To  determine  the  height  to  which 

'i  So  that,  uaiTeiaally,  shots  which  are  of  4  ball,  projected  perpendiculaily  upwards,  will 

tint  weig^ils,  and  impelled  by  the  firing  of  asoend,  being  resisted  by  the  atmosphere. 

*^9t  quantities  of  powder,  acquire  velocities  Putting  s  to  denote  aov  variable  and  increas- 

xck  tie  directly  as  the  square  roots  of  the  ing  height  ascended  by  the  ball ;  v  its  variable 

sitf  of  powder,  and  inveaely  as  the  square  and  decreasing,  velocity  there  ;  d  the  diameter  of 

'Vflf  the  weight  of  the  shot^  nearly.  the  ball,  its  weight  being  ip;  m  =  "000007565, 

X  It  would  therefore  be  a  great  improve-  and  a=:  -00175,  the  co-efficients  of  the  two  terms 

tt  m  axtilleiy  to  make  use  of  shot  of  a  long  in  the  above  theorem.    Then  (mo*  —  a  v)  d* 

3^  or  of  heavier  matter ;  for  thus  the  momen-  will  be  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  the  ball  in 

--flf  tbe  shot,  when  fired  with  the  same  weight  avoirdupois  pounds,  to  which,  if  Uie  weight  of  the 

'  ?wUr,  would  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  ball  be  added,  then  (m  v*  —  n  v)  d*  +  w  will  be 

•csqimerootof  the  weight  of  the  shot.  the  whole  resistance  to  the  ball's  motion,  and 

'-'i-  It  would  also  be  an  improvement  to  di-  {m^-^n^  d*  +  w      (m v*— nv) 

!  sab  the  windage ;  for,  by  so  doing,  one-third    consequenUy  ^ =  ^ '- 

^  of  the  quantity  of  powder  might  be  ^j^^^f,  the  retarding  force.    Hence  the  gc- 

.  ^P''^  ^^^^  f^T  .^ /"^^•^^^  neril  formula  v  v  =  2gfi  becomes  -  v  i  J  2 

?  to  be  true  within  certain  hmiO.)  (m^  —  nv)d'  +  ir 

'7.  When  the  improvements  mentioned  in  the    gx  x — ^^— making v  negative, be- 

i^')at  cases  are  considered  as  both  ukiog  place  .u       i    -^^  ■    j                   l 

*iendeat  that  about  half  the  quantity  of  cause  the  velocity  is  deweasmg,  where5==  1«4 

tader  might  be  saved,  which  Ua  very  consider-  ^^^  of  ««teen  feet,  the  descent  of  a  bodv  in  one 

••<  e^iect    Bo^  important  as  thU  saving  may  «c<>«>d  ^J  g«»»ty. 

«<  it  items  still  to  be  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Hencei«— ^                    ^* 


=4: for  thus  a  small  gun  may  be  made  to  29      («n«*  — av}d*  4-  to 

"»«Ae  e£Eect of  one  of  two  or  three  times  its  —  w    ^              vv                q-^    -„_.   ^- 

3tiB  the  piesent  way,  by  discharging  a  long  2«md*  ^  Z      n            ST' 

**  «f  two  or  three  times  the  weight  of  its  nar  tr — --  v  +  j-y 

-1^!:^'^*^  •**^'  ^^  ^"*  !u'^^  ?^i^  ^*"*<*  ^in«  •"ken.  "d  corrected  for  the  instant 

^duchaige  shot  as  heavy  as  those  of  the  ^^  ^y^^  fir^  relocit^  V,  when  *  =  0,  gives  x  = 

3Kai  DOW  made  use  of.  c 

^objects  of  the  latter  courses  of  experiments         ^       y    SAlofffV* iV-l-    ^  ^ A 

'*•«  detailed:  Til.  to  ascertain,  2^md«         l^^'\           ^      ^  m^J 

1-  Tlie  velocities  with  which  balls  are  pro-  \^    ^     xP  /«„  .^„  rv      «\      a«»  tan  — 

^by  eqosl  charges  of  powder,  from  pikes  *^«-  j^  +  ?  ("^-  ^'  {V-p)-«c.  tan.  - 

'  ^  nine  weight  and  calibre,  but  of  different  i    ,                «... 

ejibi  f  to  rad.  9)  >  where  p  ^  — ,  and  p"  +  r  = 

'^  The  greatest  velocities  due  to  the  different  ^ 

^  of  nowder,  the  weight  and  length  of  the  — --. 

i^bciw  die  same.  ^^ 


J- The  greatest  velociw  due  to  the  different  g^  as  part  of  this  fluent,  denoted  by  ^+  the 

r^  of  gans ;  to  be  obtained  by  increasing  9^ 

^tbrge  as  far  as  the  resisunce  of  the  piece  is  difference  of  the  two  arcs  to  tan.  (V — p)  and  — 

"^  of  sostainii^.  V^  ^  always  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 

>  The  effect  of  varying  the  weight  of  the  other  preceding  terms,  it  may  be  omitted  without 

l*^;  every  thing  else  bein^  the  same.  any  material  error  in  practical  cases ;  in  which 

'^  The  penetration  of  balls  into  blocks  of  case  we  have, 
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n  ^         10  the  latter  arc  as  inconsiderable ;  p  and  q  repre- 

^                          ^ — OT           iimP  •eniiiig  the  same  as  before. 

•r  =■  -=  X  hyp*  log. ^ Example  1. — Let  it  be  proposed  to  find  the 

^g^^                                  .^  time  in  tvhich  an  iron  ball,  two  inches  in  diame- 

^  ^  ter,  will  acquire  its  greatest  height,  when  project- 

for  the  greatest  height  to  which  the  ball  will  as-  ed  with  a  velocity  of  2000  feet  per  second, 

cend  in  air;  aupposiogits  density  uniformly  the  ^                                     ^ 

same  as  at  the  earth's  surface.    Now  for  the  nu-  Here  r —  =115^  =  p,  and  —^  :=/>•   + 

merical  value  of  the  general  coefficient  -^—^%  y»,  gives  q  =  ^^37153— />^=  I54J :  whence  t  = 

and  the  term  ^;  because  the  mass  of  the  J^^^*  X  (arc.  tan.     ^^  =  U-81    se- 

ball  to  the  diameter  d  is  '5236  cP,  if  its  specific  con^s. 

gravity  be  t,  its  weight  will  be  -5236  s  rf»  =  «, ;  If  we  take  the  second  example  above  to  find 

^       '        '            °  the  time,  we  shall  havep  =  115|  as  before,  ana 


w  .       .    yo 


therefore  ^,  =s  -5236  »  <<,  and  --jj  =  69259  td\            „^^^    ,.      ,      ,            w 
rf**  ^        mdP  Q  zss  299*4 ;  tlterefore/  =  -r 


w 


g  zsz  299-4 ;  tlterefore/  = ts  x 

^  '  2gmq(r 


arc.  tan. 


this  divided  by  4  g  or  64.  gives  ^^;;^   =  V^P  =  16-89  seconds. 

t082  s  4  for  the  value  of  the  general  coe£Bcient,  9 

to  any  diameter  J,  and  specific  gravity  t.     And  After  the  investigation  of  these  problems,  and 

if  we  farther  suppose  the  ball  to  be  cast  iron,  the  some  others  of  a  similar  nature,  Dr.  Hutton 

specific  gravity  of  which,  or  the  weight  of  a  cubic  proceeds  to  the  investigatioB  of  his  principal  one, 

inch,  it  *26d65  lbs.,  it  becomes  290*  $d  for  that  viz.  to  determine  the  circumstances  of  ranges  at 

«  •    *      1     fiAAKA     j^iaAAA  J        •  different  degrees  of  devation;  which  we  tran- 

co-efficient;  also  69259  »  a=s  18600  d  =  ^^,  ^f^y^^         ® 

n  <  Rules  for  the  general  solution  of  this  problem 

and  —  5=  231*5.  would  be  best  derived  firon  experiments ;  and 

Hwce  the  preceding  fluent  becomes  these  should  be  made  at  all  elevations,  and  with 

*^            °  Y« 231*5  V  +  18600  d  ^^  charges,  and  with  vanous  siaes  of  balls,  ob- 

4:35  390*6  X  liyp.log. \Rroad serving  both  the  ranges  and  times  of  flight  ir. 

tfj      «o?r\7  I  <oi!n/^j  •^^'y  experiment.     Such  experiments   wouk»- 

A  ^  CCg  J  ^  com,  log.                       "^  gi^e  us  the  relations    existing,  in    all  cases, 

18600  d  amongst  these  four  terms,  vis.  the  ranges,  thf 

which  is  in  general  expression  for  the  altitude  io  times  of  flight,  the  velocity  or  charges,  and  the 

feet  ascended  by  an  iron  bullet  whose  diameter  gixe  of  the  balls.    Numerous  and  various  as  are 

is  </,  and  projectile  velocity  V.  our  experiments,  as  before  related,  and  firuitfiiVas 

Example  1. — Suppose  a  ball  of  cast  iron,  they  are  in  useful  consequences,  we  have  obtain- 

whose  diameter  is  two  inches,  and,  therefore,  its  ed  but  a  small  portion  of  those  alluded  to ;  nor 

weight  It  lb;,  to  be  projected  upwards  with  a  ve-  do  I  know  of  any  proper  set  of  sud)  experiments 

locity  of  2000  feet  per  second,  to  find  the  greatest  any  where  to  be  found.    Such  must,  therefore, 

height  to  which  it  will  ascend.  gtill  remain  a  valuable  desideratum ;  the  few  that 

Here,  substituting  for  d,t0,  and  V  their  respec-  we  have  been  able  to  make  afbrd  us  but  very 

tive  values,  we  have  few  and  imperfect  rules, being  chiefly  as  follows : 

—  A«Q/i  V          ina  V  — 231*5  V+18600rf  _t.  That  the  ranges  with  the  one-pound  balls, 

jr  —  ooy  fl  X  com.  log.               ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  elevation  of  15°,  are  nearly  proporrional  to 

=  2653  feet.  the  times  of  flight.    2.  That  the  ranges  with  the 

Eramplf.  2.-Again,  let  the  ball  weigh  twenty-  three-pound  balls,  at  45«  of  elevation,  are  nearly 

four  pounds,  and,  therefore,  its  diameter  56,  and  »«<»»?  t'^es  of  flight  and  also  as  the  projectile 

velocity  2000  feet  per  second,  as  before ;  then  wlocities.    Besides  these  mferenees,  it  does  not 

'                         V« 281  "5  V  + 18600  d  appear  *bat  the  experiments  are  extensive  enougf 

X  r=  669  d  X  com.  log. . to  afford  any  more  useful  conclusion. 

— «^  i.   .    V    t_  .  L           .    ,'°^""*  *  By  trials,  however,  amongst  many  of  the  num- 

=T^^l^  ^fJ:  the  height  required.         ^,    ,   .  .  beis  in  art.  24,  it  appears  that  in  iSost  of  them 

In  the  first  ofthese  examples  where  the  height  ^^  ^„  elevation  between  45*»and  30^,  the  time  of 

IS  found  to  be  only  about  half  a  mile,  the  ball  ^j  .^  j,  ^.       ^  ^^  one-fourth  of  the  squai^ 

would  ascend  to  nearW  twelve  miles  in  a  non-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j„  ^^^    i„  ^^^  ^^^  i^ 

resisting  medium;  and  hence  we  may  see  the  „^,,„  ,„^^.  J:.c  .u^   •„:,,,  „,,^  ^,  .i'   ,:„^ 


ball  will  have  acquired  lU  greatwt  height,  usmg  ^,f  ^h^^ij  dLigeinfeet.     Whence  itis  probable 

the  same  formula  of  resistance  as  in  the  last  case.  ^^^^  ^.^j^  ^^  g^^    ^^  ^  ^^^^         /^^  ,^,^ 

Here  the  general  value  of  t,  determined  on  ^^elevations,  some  geneml  relations  might  be 

pnnciplessimilaxto  those  above  employed^v«  ^^^  y^^;;^  the  ranges  and  the  times  of 

es=  — ^ x(  aic.tan.- — ?arc.tan.^^ — ?),  Aigbt,  with  the  Ungents  of  the  elevation. 

2gmqd^     \                 q                     q    /  <  But  such  experiments  and  enquiries  as  these, 

or  t  =  — !i—  X  are.  tan.  y^^,  i^ecting  ""fortunately,  it  is  no  longer  in  my  power  either 
2gmq<P                      9                   ^to  procure,  or  by  any  means  to  promote ;  and 
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m  an,  therefofe»  only  endeaTour  to  render.       The  oext  was  by  Wm.  Boane,  in  1643,  in 

wiiboat  (hen,  what  service  we  can  to  the  sUle,  bis  Art  of  Shooang  in  great  Oidnanoe.     His 

and  to  philosophy,  by  such  means  as  are  in  our  elevations  were  not  rcsulated  by  the  points  of 

po^^*  the  gunner's  quadrant,  but  by  degrees;  and  be 

*Thers  are  some  few  theoretical  principles  gives  the  proportions  between  the  ranges  at  dif- 

which  it  nay  be  useful  to  notice  here,  as  first  lerent  elevations  and  the  extent  of  the  point-blanc 

aentioocd  b^  professor  Robison.     Thus,  balls  shot,  thus :  if  the  extent  of  the  point«blanc  shot 

of  equal  density,  dischaiged  at  the  came  elevation  be  represented  by  one,  then  the  proportions  of 

with  f elodties  vrhich  are  proportional  to  the  the  ranges  at  several  elevations  will  be  as  below, 

«|iare  roots  of  their  diameters,  will  describe  si-  vis.- 


^  ^;);!!i!!T!!!.'*^  tU  r«isunce.  yilt  Bocwrrt  Pmpo«tio<i  of  ka«o». 
be  in  proportioo  as  the  momentum  or  quantity 

of  motion.    For  the  resistance  r  is  d»r»  nearly;  Elevation.                             Range. 

(^btiogtfaediameter,  and  V  the  velocity.    Buto  «         '        '                '    oi 

beiog  as  V  ^»  «*  ^^^  be  as  d;  consequently  4P  ^a         '        '        *        '     01 

t'wiUbeasiP;  tbatis,rUasJ'.    Butthemo-  ]^         '        '        '        '    aL 

umxm  is  as  the  magnitude  or  mass,  which  is  as  on         '                        '    It 

^atao,  the  cube  of  the  diameter.    Therefore  the  ^  .■.    '        '.      'j      *    1". 

nwtance  is   proportional  to  the  momentum,  ^^^  *'*®  P"^*"*  ™"^<*™      ^»  ' 

vhca  the  veloaty  nwt  ^/d,OTtbe  square  root  of  which  greatest  random,  he  says,  in  a  calm  day  is 

ihe  disoeler  of  the  ball.    In  this  case,  then,  the  at  42°  elevation ;  but  according  to  the  strength 

horiioBtal  velocity  at  the  vertex  of  the  curve  wilt  of  the  wind,  and  as  it  fiivors  or  opposes  the 

he  pcopoftional  to  the  terminal  velocity ;  also  the  flight  of  the  shot,  the  elevation  may  be  from  43^ 

angca,  and  heights,  and  all  other  similar  lines  to  36^.    He  does  not  say  with  what  piece  be 

ia  the  ourvc^  will  be  proportional  to  d,  the  diae  made  his  trials,  though  from  hii  proportion  it 

■eier  of  the  ball.    And  tnis  principle  may  be  of  seems  to  have  been  a  small  one.     This  however 

coBiideiable  use ;  for  thus,  by  means  of  a  proper  ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  as  the  relation 

Knet  of  experiments  on  one  ball,  projected  with  between  the  extent  of  different  ranges  varies  ex<r 

<lifti«ot  velochtcs  and  elevations,  tables  may  be  tremely  according  to  the  velocity  and  density  of 

epaitmcted,  by  which  may  be  ascertained  the  the  bullet. 

■otKM  hi  all  similar  cases.'  After  him  Eldred  and  Anderson,  both  English- 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  ad  vert  again  to  ttiese  men,  also  published  treatises  on  this  subject. 

*ihBhle  oQBtribvtioos  of  Dr.  Hutton.  The  former  of  these  was  many  years  gunner  of 

Dover  Castle,  where  most  of  his  experiments 

PART  II.  vrere  made,  the  earliest  of  which  are  dated  16U, 

A».mf  •MA.r«M^»  ^«  r^««%T..T^«««r   ^^  though  his  book  was  not  published  till  1646^ 

or  THE  PRACTICE  OF  GUNNERY,  OJl  ^^  ^as  entitled  The  Gunnir's  Glass.  His  prin- 

MILITARY  PROJECl'ILES,  ciples  were  simple,  and  within  certain  limits  >ery 

Having  lead  before  onr  readere  the  substance  "«*'  ^  '™*»  ihou^  they  were  not  rij^orously 

ofthelsaeslamlraostioproved  theories  of  pro-  »•    He  has  given  the  actual  ranges  of  diff^'reot 

iwdes,  we  proeeed  to  gtve  them  a  brief  sketch  P>«««*  o^  artillery  at  small  elevaUoos,  all  under 

of  ihe  most  impaofcd  modern  practiceL  ^^'  ^^^^  experiments  are  numerous,  and  appear 

Mr.  Robins,  in  bis  preface  to  his  New  Princi-  J®  ^  "»de  ^i«J»  P^a*  ««  ^^  caution ;  and  he 

plo  of  Gunnery,  atata  that  he  had  met  with  '^  honestly  set  down  some  which  were  not  re- 

0%  faor  aathors  who  bad  treated  experimental*  coocileable  to  his  method :  upon  the  whoie  he 

<>  on  this  sahjcei.    The  first  of  these  is  Collado  *^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^"  ^^^  P^i^i  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

n  IMt,  who  has  given  the  ranges  of  a  falconet,  ^^  a  juster  knowledge  of  his  business  than  is  to 

<:»7ii^  a  three  poond  shot,  to  every  point  of  ^  ^®<><'^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^i*  practical  brethren. 

ti»  Koaner's  qowiiaiil,  each  point  being  the  Galileo  printed  his  Dialogues  on  Motion  in 

("vlMi  part,  or  7*  J<r.    Bnt  from  his  numben  ^^^  J^^  ^^^'    ^^  ^^^^^  ^®  pointed  out  the  ge- 

"  » lasnifast  that  the  piece  was  not  ehatged  with  ^^^  '^''^  observed  by  nature  in  the  production 

"*  attst  sllotoiuit  of  powder.    Hie  result  of  his  ^^^  composition  of  motion,  and  was  the  first  who 

mall  ibowa  the  nnges  aft  the  pointpbtanc,  and  described  the  actions  and  effects  of  gravity  ou 

libc  sew^  poiata  of  elevations  as  below.  falling  bodies :  on  these  principles  he  determined 

that  the  flight  of  a  cannon-shot,  or  of  any  othe  * 

Bevaftatn  al                       Range  in  projectile,  would  be  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola, 

l^Mi.         Deg.                      paces.  unless  so  far  as  it  should  h^  diverted  n-om  that 

.    368  track  by  the  resistance  of  the  air.    He  also  pro* 

.    ^94  posed  Uie  means  of  examining  the  inequalities 

•    794  which  arise  thence,  and   of  discovering  what 

.    954  sensible  effects  that  resistance  would  produce  in 

.1010  the  motion  of  a  bullet  at  some  given  distance 

.  1040  from  the  piece.    Notwithstanding  these  determi* 

.  1053  nations  and  faints  it  seems,  however,  that  those 

between  the  3d  and  4th  who  came  after  Galileo  never  imagined  that  it 

between  the  3d  and  3d  vras  necessary  to  consider  how  far  the  operations 

between  the  1st  and  2d  of  gunnery  were  afiected  by  this  resistance.    In- 

bf'tween  the  0  and  Isi  stead  of  this,  they  bokUy  asserted,  without  mah- 

kW  very  near  the  piece.  ii>g  the  experiment,  that  no  great  variaiion  could 
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rise  from  the  resistance  of  the  air  in  the  flight  of  creased  etasticitj  of  tha  air  contained  in  and  be 

sh«lU  or  cannon-shot.    In  this  persuasion  thej  tween  the  grains,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  an< 

supported  themselves  chiefly  by  considering  the  fire  produced  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  :  i 

extreme  rarity  of  the  air,  compared  with  those  cause  not  adequate  to  the  200th  part  of  the  el 

dense  and  ponderous  bodies;  and  at  hist  it  be-  feet    On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Robins  determin 

came  an  almost  generally  established  maxim  that  ed,  by  irrefragable  experiments,  that  this  fore 

the  flight  of  these  bodies  was  nearly  in  the  curve  was  ovring  to  an  elastic  fluid  similar  to  ou 

of  a  parabola.  atmosphere,  existing    in    the    powder    in    a 

After  the  publication  of  Newton's  Principia  it  extremely  condensed  state,  which  being  sudden! 

might  have  been  expected  that  the  defects  of  the  freed  from    the  powder,  by  the   combustior 

theory  would  be  ascribed  to  their  true  cause,  the  expanded  with  an  amazing  force,  and  violenti 

great  resistance  of  the  air  to  such  swift  motions;  impelled  the  bullet,  or  whatever  might  oppose  i1 

as  in  that  work  he  particularly  considered  the  expansion. 

subject  of  such  motions,  and  related  the  result  of      The  intensity  of  this  force  of  exploded  gur 

experiments  made  on  slow  motions  at  least ;  by  powder   Mr.  Robins  ascertained   m    difierer 

which  it  appeared  that  in  such  motions  the  resist-  ways,  after  the  example  of  Mr.  Hawkesbee,  re 

aoce  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocities,  and  lated  in  the  Philosopnical  Transactions,  No.  29^ 

he  even  hints  a  suspicion  that  it  will  increase  and  in  his  Physioo-Mechantcal  Experiments,  p 

above  that  law  in  swifter  motions,  as  is  now  81.    One  of  these  is  by  firing  the  powder  in  th 

known  to  be  the  case.    So  far,  however,  were  air  thus  :«-A  small  quantity  of  the  powder  i 

those  who  treated  this  subject  scientifically  from  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  a  glass  tube,  and  th 

making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  resistance  of  lower  part  of  the  tube  is  immerged  in  water,  th 

the  atmosphere  that  they  still  neglectal  it,  or  water  being  made  to  rise  so  near  the  top  ths 

rather  opposed  it,  and  their  theories  accordingly  only  a  small  portion  of  air  is  left  in  that  pai 

differed  most  egregiously  from  the  truth.    Huy-  whtre  the  powder  is  placed ;  then  in  this  sitoi 

gens  alone  seems  to  have  attended  to  this  princi-  tion,  the  communication  between  the  upper  pai 

pie ;  for  in  the  year  1590  he  published  a  treatise  of  the  tube  and  the  external  air  being  closed,  th 

on  gravity,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  some  powder  is  fired  by  means  of  a  burning  glass,  c 

experiments  tending  to  prove  that  the  track  of  otherwise ;  the  water  descends  upon  the  expl< 

all  projectiles,  moving  with  very  swift  motions,  sion,  and  stands  lower  in  the  lube  than  befon 

was  widely  diflerent  from  that  of  a  parabola,  by  a  space  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  po« 

The  rest  of  the  learned  generally  acquiesced  in  der  fired.  Another  way  was  by  firing  tlie  powdi 

the  justness  and  sufiiciency  of  Galileo's  doctrine,  in  vacuo,  -  viz.   in  an  exhausted  receiver,  b 

Nor  was  any  fiirther  notice  taken  of  these  errors  dropping  the  grains  of  powder  upon  a  hot  iro 

till  the  year  1716,  at  which  time  Mr.  Ressons,  a  included  in  the  receiver.     By  this  means  a  pei 

French  officer  of  artillery,  of  great  merit  and  ex-  roanent  elastic  fluid  was  generated  from  the  nre 

perience,  gave  in  a  memoir  to  the  Royal  Acade-  powder,  and  the  quantity  of  it  was  always  i 

my,  importing  that,  'although  it  vras  agreed  that  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  powder  that  wa 

theory  joined  with  practice  did  constitute  the  used,  as  was  found  by  the  proportional  sinkin 

perfection  of  every  art,  yet  experience  had  taught  of  the  mercurial  gauge  annexed  to  the  air-pumf 

nim  that  theory  was  of  very  little  serrice  in  the  The  result  of  these  experiments  was,  that  th 

use  of  mortars :  that  the  works  of  M.  Blondell  weight  of  ^e  elastic  air  Uius  generated  was  equi 

bad  justly  enough  described  the  several  parabolic  to  Aree-tenths  of  the  compound  mass  of  the  guv 

lines  according  to  tlie  different  degrees  of  the  ele-  powder  whidi  yielded  it,  and  that  its  bulk  whe 

ration  of  the  piece :  but  that  practice  had  con-  cold,  and  expanded  to  the  rarity  of  the  commo 

▼inoed  him  there  was  no  theory  in  the  effect  air,  was  about  240  times  the  hulk  of  the  powdei 

of  gunpowder;  for  having  endeavoured,  with  and  consequently  in  the  8ai^a» proportion  woul 

the  greatest  precision,  to  point  a  mortar  according  such  fluid  at  first,  if  it  were  cbld,  exceed  th 

to  these  calculations,  he  had  never  been  able  to  force  or  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere.  Bat  as  Mi 

establish  any  solid  foundation  upon  them. '    One  Robins  found,  by  another  ingemous  experiment 

instance  only  occurs,  in  which  D.  Bemouili  thatair  heated  to  the  extreme  degree  of  the  whit 

applies  the  doctrine  of  Newton  to  die  motions  of  heat  of  iron  has  its  elasticity  quadrupled,  or  i 

projectiles,  in  the  Com.  Acad.  Petrop.  tom.  ii.  four  UmA  as  strong,  he  thence  inferred  that  th 

p.  338,  &c.     Besides  which  nodiing  rarther  was  force  of  the  elastic  air  generated  as  above,  at  th 

done  in  this  business  fill  the  time  of  Robins,  who  moment  of  the  explosion,  is  at  least  four  time 

published  a  treatise  in  1742,  intitled  New  Prin-  240,  or  960,  or,  in  round  numbers,  about  100 

ciples  of  Gunnery,  in  which  he  treated  particu-  times  as  strong  as  the  elasticity  or  pressure  of  tli 

larly  not  only  of  the  resbtance  of  the  atmosphere,  atmosphere  on  the  same  space, 
but  also  of  the  force  of  gunpowder,  the  nature       Having  thus  determined  tlie  force  of  the  gun 

and  effects  of  different  guns^  and  almost  every  powder,  or  intensity  of  the  agent  by  which  th 

thing  else  relating  to  the  flight  of  military  pro-  projectile  is  to  be  urged,  Mr.  Robins  proceede 

jectiles ;  and  indeed  he  carried  the  theory  of  to  determine  the  erocts  it  will  produce,  or  th 

gunnery  nearly  to  its  utmost  perfection.  velocity  with  which  it  will  impel  a  sltot  of 

The  first  thing  considered  ny  Mr.  Robins,  and  Ci^an  weight  fit>m  a  piece  of  ordnance  of  (five 

which  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  all  other  parti-  dimensions ;  which  is  a  problem  strictly  limite 

culars  relating  to  sunnery,  is  the  explosive  force  and  perfectly  soluble  by  mathematical  rules,  an 

of  gunpowder     M.  de  la  Hire,  in  his  History  of  is  in  general  this :— Given  the  first  force,  and  th 

the  Aoulemy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1702,  sup-  law  <^  its  variation,  to  determine  the  velocit 

posed  that  Uiis  force  may  be  owing  to  the  in-  with  which  it  will  impel  a  given  body,  in  passin 
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'ra^  3  given  space,  which  is  the  length  of  the  the  tight  of  the  shot  through  a  given  a])aoe,  or 

tedfi&egim.    In  the  aolation  of  this  problem  by  measuring  the  range  of  the  shot  at  a  gifeo 

iLjUbiDS  assumes  these  two  postulates,  viz.  1.  elevation,  and  thence  computing  on  the  parabolic 

^!k  action  of  the  powder  on  the  ballet  hypothesis  what  velocity  would  produce  this  range, 

an  ss  soon  as  the  bullet  is  out  of  the  piece ;  The  first  method  labors  under  this  insurmoont^ 

sf  H.  That  all  the  powder  of  the  charge  is  able  difficulty,  that  the  velocities  of  these  bodies 

iti  and  converted  into  elastic  fluid  before  the  are  often  so  swift,  and  consequently  the  time  ob- 

.4  a  sensibly  moved  firom  its  place :  assump-  served  is  so  short,  that  an  imperceptible  error  in 

::>«itidi  for  good  reasons  are  found  to  be  m  that  time  may  occasion  an  error  in  the  velocity 

xf  Qsa  very  near  the  truth.    It  is  to  be  noted  thus  found  of  200, 300, 400, 500,  or  600  feet  in  a 

.  .ibt  the  lawby  which  the  force  of  the  elastic  second.     The  other  method  is  so  fiiUacious,  by 

'  i  vanes  is  this,  viz.  that  its  intensity  is  di-  reason  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  (to  which  in- 

n  3j  its  density,  or  reciprocally  proportional  equality  the  first  is  also  liable),  that  the  velocities 

i<e  space  it  occupies,  being  so  much   the  thus  assigned  may  not  be  perhaps  the  tenth  part 

-^  as  the  space  is  less :  a  principle  well  of  the  actual  velocities  sought. 
^  and  common  to  all  elastic  fluids.    Upon        'To  remedy  then  these  inconveniences,  I  have 

^  principles,  then,  Mr.  Robins  resolves  this  invented  a  new  method  of  finding  the  real  velo- 

.:m,bj  means  of  the  thirty-ninth  proposition  cities  of  bullets  of  all  kinds;  and  this  to  such  a 

i  NfvtcD's  Prindpia,  in  a  direct  way,  and  the  degree  of  exactness  (wh'ch  may  be  augmented 

^  a  equivalent  to  this  theorem,  when  the  too  at  pleasure)  that  in  a  bullet  moving  with  the 

'^£»ies  are  expressed  by  algebraic  symbols ;  velocity  of  1700  feet  in  a  second,  the  error  in 

^tlKTeigcity  of  the  trail.  the  estimation  of  it  need  never  amount  to  its 

yjQ2 F  500th  part ;  and  this  without  any  extraordinary 

»=27130V^  — -—  X  log.  —  nicety  in  the  construction  of  the  machine.' 

*^ ^  Mr.  Robins  then  gives  an  account  of  the  ma- 

_  y523  ad"  6"  chine  by  which  he  measures  the  velocities  of  the 

or—  lOOV^       —^  X  log.    -J  ;  balls,  which  machine  is  simply  this :  viz.  a  pen- 

*«-i. .k      1     ..    r.u    u  II     «u   1    ^u    r  <*«lous  block  of  wood  Suspended  freely  by  a 

T^^  '"'"^'^f  .?*   l!"l•''l^^K°^.l?^  horizontal  axis,  against  whiVh  block  Ji  uf  be 

Tt     ^T"**"'  *  ^^e  w^<>>«  l^fg^»»  of.^^  fired  the  balls  whose  velocities  are  to  be  deter- 

ac  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ball,  or  weight  mipg^j 

,' Si^f  .t  ^  »*^«,/"*"*5  i"  ^'If «?'  f^        •  This  instrument  thus  fitted,  if  the  weight  of 

'^  of  the  bore,  »  the  weight  of  the  ball  ^j^^  j^„dulum  be  known,  and  likewise  the  re- 

,  <««  •    L       L      ^  <.  spective  distances  of  its  centre  of  gravity  and  of 

'  "*"?h.?PP^r''=^?liT''r;  6  =  45  iiTcentieofoscillationiTomitsaxisofsuspension, 

Ac=llS45  02S.  for  a  toll  of  lead,  and  -^  ^^j  ^^^^^  be  known  what  motion  will  be 

^  y^        '.       120  communicated  to  this  pendulum  by  the  pcKussion 

-:ach;  then  »=  27130V    2269*^*^*  T  '^^  *  *^y  ^^  *  ^'*^^^  ^^^^^^  mwin^  with  a 

-  ?•!  L.^  J  .L       1    •_    -  *i.    u  II  known  degree  of  celerity,  and  striking  it  in  a 

^^^J^'^^^^'^Ju^'^X'''  u  ^  given  point;  tliat  is,  if  the  pendulum  be  sup- 

.  If  the  weight   of  the    bullet  be  w^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  pe^ssion  it  will  £e 

y   oa.  =  g     ozs.       Then     r    =    100  £^^^^  ^^^^^  vibrauon  it  ought  to  make  in  con- 

.  ']U5xl89     -       120  -  ,^  sequence  of  such  a  determined  blow ;  and,  on 

'    29  X  32~^  ^*  "t"  —  ^^^^   ^^  **  °®"  the  contrary,  if  the  pendulum,  being  at  rest,  is 

^  struck  by  a  body  ot  a  known  weight,  and  the 

vibration  which  the  pendulum  makes  after  the 

diTiug  in  this  proposition,'  says  Mr.  Robins,  blow  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the  striking  body 

^  how  the  velocity  which  any  bullet  ac-  nay  thence  be  determined. 
-■^bm  the  force  of  powder  may  be  com-        « Hence  then,  if  a  bullet  of  a  known  weight 

^spoD  ibe  principles  of  the  theory  laid  down  strikes  the  pendulum,  and  the  vibration  which 

^precedmg  propositions,   we  shall  next  the  pendulum  makes  in  consequence  of  the  stroke 

•»Jiai  the  actual  velocities  with  which  bul-  be  ascertained,  the  velocity  with  which  the  ball 

^Jjifferent  magnitudes  are  impelled  from  iqoved  is  thence  to  be  known.' 
^  pieces,  vrith    different  quantities    of       Our  author  then  explains  his  method  of  com- 

**j  are  really  the  same  with  the  velociliei  puUng  velocities  from  experiments  with  this 

•-Qfti  by  these  computations,    and  conse*  machine;  which  method  is  rathei  troublesome 

^  that  this  theory  of  the  force  of  powder,  and  perplexed,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  Euler  and 

pWivered,  does  unquestionably  ascertain  the  Antoni,  who  followed  him  in  this  business ;  but 

•<  Jcti<m  and  modification  of  this  enormous  a  much  plainer  rule  is  given  in  Hutton*s  Tracts, 

^  .  vol.  i.  p.  119,  where  such  experiments  are  ex- 

^in  order  to  compare  the  velocities  com-  plained  at  full  length,  and  this  rule  is  expressed 

'^^  to  bullets  by  the  explosion  with  the  by  either  of  the  two  following  formulas, 
^*^  lesulting  from  the  theory  by  computa-  ,  . 

^-''t  is  necessary  that  the  actual  velocitiet  with  v  a=  5'6727rg  x  ^^    s^;  614-58r|f  x  ^?^> 
l^bolieu  move  should  be  capable  of  being  bir  wm 

'^BtfKi,  which  yet  is  impossible  to  be  done  by  the  velocity ;  where  t;  denotes  the  velocity  of  the 

*^  Mhods  hitherto  made  public.    The  only  ball  when  it  strikes  the  penduhim,  d  the  weight 

^bhbcrto  practised  by  others  for  that  pur-  of  the  pendulum,  b  the  weight  of  the  ball,  c  the 

^^  been  either  by  oboerving  the  time  of  chord  of  the  arc  described  by  the  vibration  to  the 
Vol.  XVIII.  M 
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cftdiusy  r^  the  distance  below  ihe  aiis  of  motion  initial  velocities  within  any  tolerable  degree  of 
10  the  oentre  of  gravity,  o  the  distance  to  the  cen-  truth.  The  knowledge  of  this  Telocity  is  of  (he 
tie  of  oscillation,  t  the  distance  to  the  point  of.  utmost  corasequence  in  gunnery ;  by  means  of 
ieapact,  and  %  the  numbtf  of  oscillations  the  it,  together  with  the  law  of  the  resistance  of  the 
peodttlum  will  perform  in  one  minute,  when  medium,  every  thing  is  determinable  relative  to 
made  to  oscillate  in  small  arcs.  The  latter  of  that  business;  for,  besides  its  being  an  excellent 
these  two  theorems  is  much  the  easiest,  both  be-'  method  of  trying  the  strength  of  difiereot  sorts 
cause  it  is  free  of  radicals,  and  because  the  value  of  powder,  it  gives  us  the  law  relative  to  the 
of  the  radical  ^Of  in  the  former,  is  to  be  first  difierent  quantities  of  gowder,  to  the  different 
computed  from  the  number  fi,  or  number  of  os-  weights  of  shot,  and  to  the  difierent  lengths  and 
cillations  the  pendulum  is  observed  to  make,  sizes  of  guns.  Besides  these,  there  does  not 
With  such  machines  Mr.  Robins  made  a  great  seem  to  be  anv  thing  wanting  to  answer  any  en- 
number  of  experiments  with  musket  barrels  of  quiry  that  can  be  made  concerning  the  flight  and 
difierent  lengtns,  with  balls  of  various  weights,  ranges  of  shots  except  the  effects  arising  from  ihe 
and  with  diflerant  charges  or  quantities  of  pow-  resistance  of  the  medium.  In  these  experimenui 
der.  He  has  set  down  the  results  of  sixty-one  the  weights  of  the  pendulums  employed  were 
of  these  experiments,  which  nearly  agree  with  from  300  to  nearly  600  pounds.  In  that  paper 
the  corresponding  velocities  as  computed  by  his  is  described  the  method  of  constructing  the  ma- 
theoiy  of  the  force  of  powder,  and  which  there-  chines,  of  finding  the  centres  of  gravity  and 
fore  establish  that  theory  on  a  sure  foundation.  oscillation  of  the  oendulum,  and  of  making  the 
From  these  experiments,  as  well  as  from  the  experiments,  whicn  are  all  set  down  in  the  form 
preceding  theory,  many  important  conclusions  of  a  journal,  with  all  the  minute  and  concomi- 
were  deduced  by  Mr.  Robins ;  and  indeed,  by  tant  circumstances ;  also  the  investigation  of  the 
means  of  these,  it  is  obvious  that  every  thing  new  and  easy  rule  set  down  just  above,  for 
may  be  determined  relative  both  to  the  true  the-  computing  the  velocity  of  the  ball  from  the  ex- 
oiy  of  projectiles,  and  to  the  practice  of  artillery ;  periments.  The  chaises  of  powder  were  varied 
for,  by  firing  a  piece  of  ordnance  charged  in  a  irom  two  to  eight  ounces,  and  the  shot  from  one 
aimikir  manner  a^inst  such  a  ballistic  pendulum  to  nearly  three  pounds.  And  from  the  whole 
from  difierent  distances,  the  velocity  lost  hy  were  clearly  deduced  the  inferences  we  have  al- 
passing  through  such  spaces  of  air  will  be  found,  ready  given. 

and  consequently  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  In  the  year  1786  was  published  (he  first  vo- 
only  circumstance  that  was  wanting  to  complete  lume  of  Dr.  Hutton's  Tracts,  in  which  is  detaiU 
tbe  theory  of  gunnery  or  military  projectiles ;  and  ed,  at  great  length,  another  very  extensive  course 
of  this  kind  Dr.  Hutton  made  a  great  number  of  of  experiments  which  were  carried  on  at  Wool- 
experiments  with  cannon  balls,  and  has  thereby  wich  in  the  vears  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  hy 
obtained  the  whole  series  of  resistances  to  such  a  order  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  master  genenil 
ball  when  moving  with  every  degree  of  velocity,  of  the  ordnance.  The  objects  of  this  course  we 
from  0  up  to  2000  feet  per  second  of  time.  In  the  have  also  enumerated  in  the  tlieoretic  part  of  th'ir 
structure  of  artillery  they  may  likewise  be  of  the  treatise. 

neatest  use ;  for  hence  may  be  determined  tlie  These  objects  were  obtained  in  a  very  perfect 

best  lengths  of  guns ;  tlie  proportions  of  the  shot  and  accurate  manner;  excepting  only  the  article 

and  powder  to  the  several  lengths;  the  thickness  of  ranges,  which  were  not  quite  so  regular  and 

of  a  piece,  so  as  it  may  be  able  to  confine,  with-  uniform  as  might  be  wished.    The  balls  too  were 

out  bursting,  any  given  charge  of  powder ;  as  most  of  them  of  one  pound  weight ;  but  the  pow- 

also  the  efiect  of  wads,  chambers,  placing  of  the  der  was  increased  from  one  ounce  up  till  the  bore 

▼ent,  ramming  the  powder,  &c.    For  the  many  was  quite  full,  and  the  pendulum  was  from  600 

other  curious  circumstances  relating  to  this  sub-  to  800  lbs.  weight     The  conclusions  from  the 

ject,  and  the  various  other  improvements  in  the  whole  were  as  follow : — 

theory  and  practise  of  gunnery  made  by  Mr.  Ro-  M.  That  the  former  law,  between  the  charge 

bins,  consult  the  first  volume  of  bis  Tracts,  col-  and  velocity  of  ball,  is  again  confirmed,  viz.  that 

lected  ami  published  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  year  the  velocity  is  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the 

1761,  where  ample  information  may  be  found.  weight  of  powder,  as  far  as  to  about  the  charge 

In  the  year  1755,  says  Dr   Hutton,  in  con-  of  eight  ounces :  and  so  it  would  continue  for  all 

junction  with  several  able  oflicers  of  the  royal  charges,  were  the  guns  of  an  indefinite  length, 

artillery  and  other  ingenious  gentlemen,  I  under-  But  as  the  length  of  the  charge  is  increased,  and 

took  a  course  of  experiments  with  the  ballistic  bears  a  more  considerable  proportion  to  the  length 

pendtilum,  in  which  we  ventured  to  extend  the  of  the  bore,  the  velocity  m\»  the  more  short  of 

machinery  to  cannoo  shot  of  one,  two,  and  three  that  proportion. 

pounds  weight  An  account  of  these  experiments  '  2.  That  the  velocity  of  the  ball  increases  with 

was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  the  charge  to  a  certain  point,  which  is  peculiar 

for   1778;  and  for  which  the  Royal  Society  to  each  gun,  where  it  is  greatest;  and  that,  by 

honored  me  with  the  prize  of  the  gold  medal,  ferther  increasing  the  charge,  the  velocity  gra- 

These  were  the  only  ex|>eriments  that  1  know  of  dually  diminishes  till  the  bore  is  quite  full  of 

which  had  been  made  with  cannon  balls  for  this  powder.    That  this  charge  for  the  greatest  velo- 

purpose,  although  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  city  is  greater  as  the  gun  is  longer,  but  not  greater 

from  such  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  thoee  however  in  so  high  a  proportion  as  the  length  of 

parts  of  natural  philosophy  which  ara  dependent  the  gun  is;  so  that  the  part  of  the  bore  filled 

on  the  effects  of  fired  gunpowder :  nor  do  I  know  with  powder  bean  a  less  proportion  to  the  whole 

•f  aay  other  praetical  method  of  ascertaining  the  in  the  long  guns,  than  it  does  in  the  short  onf*» ; 


t^^Hl^^^'^   *■  **"«*  being iiMl««i 
"^tP     at,  J^l  P*^     A.n«l  the  other  ciKiiin- 

,i»*^</Ch«g«i  producing  tHe  greatest  Velocity. 
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^  app«U9  ihaft  %lie  ^«looity  continually  ii>- 
^M  the  gua  is  Iocik^*"*    iHough  the  increase 
« veioQtj  la  bat  very  smaaii  aia  respect  of  the  in- 
leng^  tk«  velocilies   being  in  a  ratio 
,  lot  than  ^%\a.^  oC  tlMS  sc^uare  roots  of  the 

^W  of  the  bore,  bii&t.  sona^'wlMLt  greaur  than  that 
y  tke  cube  rootm  of  tVi«  length,  and  is  indeed 
^^7  in  the  middle  Tstt^ao  l>etween  the  two. 
^4.  The  lange  increiaaea  ii^  a  mach  less  ratio 
ihe  ▼elocilyy  SLTft^  iv&deed  is  nearly  as  the 
g|0»e  root  of  Ihe  velocity «  the  gun  and  elevation 
,^j0%  the  siaiae.  A.i:kd»  wHeti  this  is  compared 
-^^  ihe  ptofkerty  of  tHe  velocity  and  length  of 
cm  in  the  fove^ovM^  pcn«ni;iJipb,  we  peroetve  that 
*9y  Utt\e  is  f^ne^  in  the  range  by  a  great  in- 
aeaae  in  tkte  Xen^h  of  the  gun,  the  charge  being 
^  sase.  Xnd  indeed  the  nnge  is  nearly  as  the 
Wi  jeot  of  \2kie  \eng:th  of  the  bore,  which  is  so 
~  JTirrmar  as   to    amount  only  to  about 

kVh  ^ait  more  rauge  for  a  double  length 

^  V.  \x  'also  appears  that  the  time  of  the  ball's 

Va  uearl^  an  the  range ;  the  gun  and  eleva- 

■a  %e»«%  the  saxne. 

^  6w  It  araeais  that  there  is  no  sensible  differ* 

saee  caoaea  ia  the  Telocity  or  range,  by  varying 

^  weight  of  the  ffiiny  nor  by  the  use  of  wads, 

aor  hy  different  degrees  of  ramming,  nor  by 

ineg  the  diarge  of  powder  in  different  parts  of  it. 

*7.  But  a  great  difference  in  the  velocity  arises 

\  small  degree  of  vrindage.  Indeed  with  the 

eitahtiabed  windage  only,  namely,  about 

itieth  of  the  calibre,  no  less  than  between 

and  one-fourth  of  the  powder  escapes 

lost.     And,  as  the  balls  are  often  smaller 

itze,  it  frequently  happens  that  half  the 

I  lost  by  unnecessary  windage. 

*  R.   It  appears  that  the  resisting  force  of  wood 

ia  bells  fired  into  it  is  not  constant    And  that 

depths  penetrated  by  different  velocities  or 

■le  nearly  as  the  logarithms  of  the  charges ; 

of  being  as  the  charges  themselves,  or, 

s  the  same  thing,  as  the  square  of  the 


and  most  other  experiments  show 
greatly  deflected  from  the  direction 
projected  in ;  and  that  so  much  as  300 
400  yanla  in  a  range  of  a  mile,  or  almost  one* 
cyf  the  range,  which  is  nearly  a  deflection 
amaiM^of  15^. 
*  lO.  Finally,  these  experiments  fiimish  us  with 
e  fbilowring  concomitant  data,  to  a  tolerable  de- 
off  eecoiaey,  namel^Ty  flw  dimeiisions  and 


elevation  of  die  gun,  the  weight  and  dimensions 
of  the  powder  ami  shot,  with  the  range  and  time 
of  flight,  and  the  first  velocity  of  the  ball.  From 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  measure  of  flis 
resistance  of  the  air  to  projectiles  may  be  deter- 
mined, and  thereby  lay  the  foundation  for  a  true 
and  practical  system  of  gunnery,  which  may  be 
as  well  useful  in  service  as  in  theory/ 

*  Since  the  publication  of  thow  Tracts,'  says 
Dr.  Htttlon,  *  we  have  prosecuted  the  experiments 
still  fimher  from  year  to  year,  gradually  extend- 
ing our  aim  to  more  objects,  uid  enlarging  the 
guns  and  machinery,  till  we  have  arrivwl  at  ex- 
periments with  the  six-pounder  gnns,  and  pen- 
dulums of  1800  lbs.  weighL  One  of  the  new 
objects  of  enquiry  was  the  resistance  the  atmo* 
sphere  makes  to  military  projectiles ;  to  obtain 
which  the  guns  have  b^n  placed  at  many  dif« 
fereiit  distances  from  the  penoulum,  against  which 
they  are  fired,  to  get  the  velocity  lost  in  passing 
through  those  spaces  of  air;  by  which,  and  the 
use  of  the  whirling  machine,  described  near  the 
end  of  the  first  volume  of  Robins's  Tracts,  for 
the  slower  motions,  I  have  investigated  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  to  given  balls  moving  with  all 
degrees  of  velocity  from  0  up  to  2000  leet  per 
second ;  as  well  as  the  resistance  for  many  de- 
grees of  velocity  to  planes  and  figures  of  other 
shapes,  and  inclined  to  their  path  in  all  varieties 
of  angles;  from  which  I  have  deduced  general 
laws  and  formulas  for  all  such  motions. 

*•  Mr.  Robins  made  also  similar  experiments  on 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  but  being  only  with 
musket  bullets,  on  account  of  their  smallness  and 
of  their  change  of  figure  by  the  explosion  of  the 
powder,  I  find  they  are  very  inaccurate,  and  con- 
siderably different  from  those  above  mentioned, 
which  were  accurately  made  with  pretty  con- 
siderable cannon  balls  of  iron.  For  this  reason 
we  may  omit  here  the  rules  and  theory  deduced 
firom  them  by  Mr.  Robins,  till  others  more  cor- 
rect shall  have  been  established.  All  these  ex- 
periments indeed  agree  in  evincing  the  very 
enormous  resistance  the  air  makes  to  the  swift 
motions  of  military  projectiles,  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  weight 
of  the  ball  itself;  on  which  account  the  common 
rules  for  projectiles  deduced  from  the  parabolic 
theory  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  real  practice ;  for 
from  these  experiments  it  is  clearly  proved  that 
the  track  described  by  the  flight  even  of  the 
heaviest  shot  is  neither  a  paralwla,  nor  yet  ap- 
proaching any  thing  near  it,  except  when  they 
are  projected  with  very  small  velocities ;  inso- 
mucti  that  some  balls,  which  in  the  air  range  only 
to  the  distance  of  one  mile,  would  in  vacuo, 
when  projected  with  the  same  velocity,  range 
above  ten  or  (^"'enty  times  as  &r.' 

Mr.  Benjamin  'niompaon(the  late  count  Rum- 
ford)  instituted  a  very  considerable  courM  of 
experiments  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  Mr. 
Robins,  with  musket  barrels,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Tmnsactions,  vol.  71, 
for  the  year  1 T81 .  In  these  experiments  the  con^ 
elusions  of  Mr.  Robins  aro  generally  confirmed, 
and  several  other  curious  circumstances  in  this 
busmess  are  remarked  by  Mr.  Thompson.  This 
gentleman  also  pursues  a  hint  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
Robins,  relativetothe  determining  the  velocity  of 
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IM  PROJECTILES. 

a  ball  from  the  recoil  of  the  pendulous  gun  itself,  reserves  to  himself  without  (giving  any  particult 

Mr.  Robins,  in  the  eleventh  proposition,  remarks,  description  of  it 

that  tlie  effect  of  the  exploded  powder  upon  the        The  other,  or  second  chapter  of  Mr.  Robiiu 

recoil  of  a  gun  is  the  same  whether  the  gun  is  work,  in  eight  propositions,  treats  '  of  the  resis 

charged  vriHi  or  without  a  ball ;  and  that  the  chord  ance  of  the  air,  and  of  the  track  described  by  tl 

or  velocity  of  recoil  with  the  powder  alone,  being  flight  of  shot  and  shells.'  And  of  these,  the  fir 

^iubstracted  from  that  of  the  recoil  when  charged  proposition  describes  the  general  principles  < 

with  both  powder  and  ball,  leaves  the  velocity  the  resistance  of  fluids  to  solid  bodies  moving  i 

which  is  aue  to  the  ball  alone.    Thence  Mr.  them.    Here  Mr.  Robins  discriminates  betwee 

Thompson  observes  that  the  inference  is  obvious,  continued  and  compressed  fluids,  which  immi 

viz.  that  the  momentum  thus  communicated  to  diately  rush  into  the  space  quitted  by  a  body  i 

the  gun  by  the  ball  alone,  being  equal  to  the  mo-  them,  and  whose  parts  yield  to  the  impulse  < 

inentum  of  the  ball,  this  becomes  known  ;  and  the  body  without  condensing  and  accumulatin 

therefore,  being  divided  by  the  known  weight  of  before  it ;   and   such  fluids  as  are  imperfect! 

the  ball,  the  quotient  will  be  its  velocity.    Mr.  compressed,  rushing  into  a  void  space,  with 

Thompson  sets  a  great  value  on  this  new  rule,  limited  velocity,  as  in  the  case  of  our  atmosphere 

jlhe  velocities  by  means  of  which  he  found  to  which  condenses  more  and  more  before  the  bal 

agree  nearly  with  several  of  those  deduced  from  as  this  moves  quicker,  and  also  presses  the  les: 

•the  motion  of  the  pendulum;  and  in  the  other  behind  it,  by  following  it  always  with  only   i 

cases,  in  which  they  differed  greatly  from  these,  given  velocity :  hence  it  happens  that  the  fbrrnei 

he  very  inconsistently  supposes  that  these  latter  fluid  will  resist  moving  bodies  in  proportion  t< 

ones  are  erroneous.    In  the  experiments,  how-  the  square  of  the  velocity,  while  the  latter  resisu 

ever,  contained  in  Dr.  Hutton's  Tracts,  a  great  in  a  higher  proportion.    The  second  propositioc 

multitude  of  those  cases  are  compared  together,  is  '  to  determine  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  pro- 

and  the  inaccuracy  ofthat  new  rule  is  fully  proved,  jectiles  by  experiments.'     One  of  the  method  .< 

Having  in  the  ninth  proposition  compared  to-  for  this  purpose  is  by  the  ballistic  pendulum, 

gether  a  number  of  computed  and  experimented  placing  the  gun  at  different  distances  from  it,  b^^ 

velocities  of  balls  to  verify   his  theory;   Mr.  which   he   finds    the  velocity  lost  in   passin«^ 

Robins,  in  the  tenth  proposition,  assigns  the  through  certain  spaces  of  air,  and  consequently 

changes  in  the  force  of  powder,  which  arise  from  the  force  of  resistance  to  such  velocities  as  the 

the  different  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  heat  body  mo?es  with  in  the  several  parts  of  its  patli. 

and  moisture,  both  which  he  finds  have  some  ef-  And  another  way  was  by  firing  balls  with  a 

feet  on   it,  but  especially  the  latter.    In  the  known  given  velocity,  over  a  large  piece  of 

eleventh  proposition  he  investigates  the  velocity  water,  in  which  the  fall  and  plunge  of  the  b^li 

which  the  flame  of  gunpowder  acquires  by  ex-  could  be  seen,  and  consequently  the  space  it 

panding  itself,  supposing  it  fired  in  a  given  piece  passed  over  in  a  given  time.     By  these  means 

of  artillery,  without  either  a  bullet  or  any  other  Mr.  Robins  determined  the  resistance  of  the  ai  r 

body  before  it.  This  velocity  he  finds  is  upwards  to  several  different  velocities,  all  which  showed 

of  7000  feet  per  second.    But  the  celebrated  that  there  was  a  gradual  increase  of  the  resist- 

Euler,  in  bis  commentary  on  this  part  of  Mr.  ance,  over  the  law  of  the  square  of  the  velocity, 

Robins's  book,   thinks  it  may  be  still  much  as  the  body  moved  quicker.     In  the  remaining 

f[reater,  and  in  this  proposition  too  it  is  that  Mr.  propositions  of  this  chapter  he  proceeds  a  little 

Robins  declares  bis  opinion  above  alluded  to,  farther  in  this  subject  of  the  resistance  of  the  air; 

viz.  that  the  effect  of  the  powder  upon  the  recoil  in  which  he  lays  down  a  rule  for  the  proportion 

of  the  gun  is  the  same  in  all  cases  whether  fired  of  the  resistance  between  two  assigned  velocities  ; 

with  a  ball  or  without  one.    In  the  twelfth  pro-  and  he  shows  that  when  a  twenty-four  pound  ball, 

position  he  ascertains  the  manner  in  which  the  fired  with  its  full  charge  of  powder,  first  issues 

flame  of  powder  impels  a  ball  which  is  laid  at  a  from  the  piece,  the  resistance  it  meets  with  from 

considerable  distance  from  the  charge ;  showing  the  air  is  more  than  twenty  times  its  weight.  He 

Mte  that  the  sudden  accumulation  and  density  farther  shows  that  the  track  described  by  the 

of  the  fluid  against  the  ball  is  the  reason  that  the  flight  of  shot  or  shells  is  neither  a  parabola,  nor 

barrel  is  so  often  burst  in  those  cases.     In  the  nearly  a  parabola,  unless  they  are  projected  with 

thirteenth  proposition  he  enumerates  the  various  small  velocities ;  and  tliat  <  bullets  in  their  flight 

kinds  of  powder,  and  describes  the  properest  are  not  only  depressed  beneath  their  original 

methods  of  examining  its  goodness.     He  here  direction,  by  the  action  of  gravity,  but  are  also 

shows  that  the  best  proportion  of  the  ingredients  frequently  dfriven  to  the  right  or  lef\  of  that  di- 

is  when  the  saltpetre  is  three-fourths  of  the  whole  rection  by  the  action  of  some  other  force :'  and, 

compound  mass  of  the  powder,  and  the  sulphur  in  the  eighth  or  last  proposition,  he  pretends  to 

and  charcoal  the  other  one-fourth  between  them,  show  that  the  depths  of  penetration  of  balls 

in  equal  quantities.      In  this  proposition  Mr.  into  firm  substances  are  as  the  squares  of  the  ve- 

Uobins  takes  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  use  of  locities.     But  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  neither  does 

€pr<mvetUs,  or  methods  of  trying  powder ;  con-  it  appear  that  his  trials  were  sufficiently  nume- 

demning  the  practice  of  the  £nglish  in  using  rous  or  various,  nor  were  his  small  leaden  balls 

what  is  called  the  vertical  eprouvette ;  as  well  as  fit  for  this  purpose  ;  and  it  has  appeared,  from  a 

that  of  the  French,  in  using  a  small  mortar  with  number  of  trials  with  iron  cannon  balls,  that  the 

a  very  large  ball,  and  a  small  charge  of  powder,  penetrations  are  in  a  much  lower  proportion,  and 

ftDd  instead  of  these  he  strongly  recommends  the  tliat  the  resisting  force  of  wood  is  not  uniform. 

use  of  his  ballistic  pendulum  for  its  great  accu-  See  Dr.  Hutton's  Tracts. 
..acy.    But  for  still  more  despatch,  he  says,  he        In  the  small  tracts  appended  to  the  principles, 

should  us«.  another  method,  which  however  be  in  this  volume,  Mr.  Robins  prosecutes  the  sub- 
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ID  diameter,  in 

for   all  velocities 

second  of  time. 


of  the  air  to  a  ball 
in  diameter. 


2d.  Dif- 
ferences. 


If  the  terms  of  any  arithmetical  series  be 
squared,  the  second  differences  will  be  equal : 
hence  this  table  proves  the  truth  of  tiie  former 
part  of  Dr.  Hutton's  assertion.  The  additional 
tracts  of  Mr.  Robins,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  vo- 
lume, which  contain  many  useful  and  important 
matters,  are  numbered  and  titled  as  follows,  vix. 
Number  1,  *  Of  the  resistance  of  the  air.  Num« 
her  2,  Of  tfie  resistance  of  the  air ;  together  with 
the  method  of  computing  the  motions  of  bodies 
projected  in  that  medium.  Number  3,  An  Ac-^ 
count  of  the  experiments  relating  to  the  resistance 
of  the  air ;  exhibited  at  different  times  before  the 
Royal  Society,  in  the  year  1746.  Number  4, 
Of  the  force  of  fired  gunpowder,  together  with 
the  computation  of  the  velocities  thereby  com- 
municated to  military  projectiles.  Number  5, 
A  comparison  of  the  experimental  ranges  of  can- 
non and  mortars^  with  the  theory  contained  in 
the  preceding  papers.  Practical  maxims  relating 
to  the  effects  ana  management  of  artillery,  and 
the  flight  of  shells  and  shot.  A  proposal  for  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  Britisn  navy,  by 
changing  all  the  guns, from  the  eighteen-pounders 
downwards,  into  others  of  equ^  weight,  but  of 
a  greater  bore.'  Witii  several  letters,  and  other 
papers, '  On  pointing,  or  the  directing  of  the  can- 
non to  strike  distant  objects ;  Of  the  nature  and 
advantage  of  rifled  barrel  pieces,'  &c. 

'  I  have,'  continues  Dr.  Hutton,  <  dwelt  thus 
long  on  Mr.  Robins's  New  Principles  of  Gun- 
nery, because  it  is  the  first  work  that  can  be  con-> 
sidered  as  attempting  to  establish  a  practical 
system  of  gunnery,  and  projectiles,  on  good  ex- 
periments, ou  the  force  of  gunpowder,  on   the 
resistance  of  the  air,  and  on  the  effects  of  differ- 
ent pieces  of  artillery.    Those  experiments  are 
not  nowever  sufficiently  perfect,  both  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  bullets,  and  for  want  of 
good  ranges  to  form  a  proper  theory  upon.    I 
have  supplied  some  of  the  necessary  desiderata 
for  this  purpose,  viz.  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 
cannon  balls  moving  with  all  degrees  of  velocity, 
and  the  velocities  communicated  by  given  charge, 
of  powder,  to  different  balls,  and  from  differen 
pieces  of  artillery.    But  there  are  still  wanting 
good  experiments  with  different  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, giving  the  ranges  and  times  of  flight,  with 
all  varieties  of  charges,  and  at  all  different  an- 
gles of  elevation.    A  few,  however,  of  those  I 
have  obtained,  as  in  the  following  small  table, 
which  are  derived  from  experiments  made  with 
a  medium  one-pounder  gun,  the  iron  ball  being 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter:— 


Powder. 

Elevation 
of  gun. 

Veloafyof 
ball. 

Range. 

Time  of 
flight. 

oz« 

e 

feet. 

feet. 

M 

2 

15 

860 

4100 

9 

4 

l'» 

1230 

5100 

12 

8 

15 

1640 

6600 

141 

12 

15 

1680 

6700 

\h\ 

2 

45 

860 

5100 

21 

Dr.  Hutton's  second  set  of  experiments  were 
made  with  four  brass  guns  very  nicely  bored  and 
cast  on  purpose,  of  diflerent  lengths,  but  regular 
in  all  otner  respects,  viz.  of  weight  and  bore. 
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The  lengflis  of  the  bores  of  the  gatis  were. 

No.  ly  15  calibres,  length  of  bore  28*5  inches. 
2y  20  calibres  .        38'4 

3,  30  calibres  57*7 

4f  40  calibres  80*2 

the  calibre  of  each  being  2gg  inches,  and  the  me- 
dium weight  of  the  balls  16  oz.  13  dr. 

The  mediums  of  all  the  experimental  ?elocities 
of  the  balls,  with  which  they  struck  the  pendul- 
ous block  of  wood,  placed  at  the  distance  of 
thirty-two  feet  from  the  munle  of  the  gun,  for 
•ereral  charges  of  powder,  were  as  in  the  follow- 
ing table, 

Tablb  op  Initial  Velocities. 


increase  with  the  charges  of  powder  for  each  gim» 
and  also  how  they  increase  as  the  guns  are  longer, 
with  the  same  charge,  in  erery  instance. 

By  increasing  the  quantity  ot  the  charges  con* 
tinually,  for  each  gun,  it  was  found  that  the  ve- 
locities continued  to  increase  till  they  arrived  mi 
a  certain  degree,  different  in  each  gun;  miller 
which  they  oonstantly  decreased  again,  till  the 
bore  was  quite  filled  with  the  charge.  The 
charges  of  powder  when  the  velocities  arrived  nt 
their  maximum  or  greatest  state  were  various, 
as  might  be  expected,  according  to  the  lengths  of 
the  ffuns ;  ano  the  weight  of  powder,  with  the 
lengdi  it  extended  in  the  bore,  and  the  fractional 
part  of  the  bore  it  occupied,  are  shown  in  the 
loUowing  table,  of  the  cnarges  for  the  greateit 
effect^— 


Powder. 

The  guns. 

01. 

No.  \.\  No.  2. 

No.  3 

No.  4 

2 

780 

835 

920 

970 

4 

1100 

1180 

1300 

1370 

6 

1340 

1445 

1590 

1680 

8 

1430 

1580 

1790 

1940 

12 

1436 

1640 

14 

• 

1660 

16 

• 

• 

2000 

18 

• 

■ 

• 

2200 

Gun, 
No. 

1 
2 

3 

4 

Length 
oftbe 
bore. 

The  charge 

Weight, 
ox. 

Length. 

Inches. 

Put  of 
wiaU 

28-5 
38-4 
57-7 
80-2 

12 
14 
16 
18 

8*2 

9-5 

10-7 

12-1 

4 

placed  in  the  first  column,  for  all  the  four  guns, 
the  numbers  denoting  so  many  feet  per  second. 
Whence  in  general  it  appears  how  the  velocities 


Of  the  few  experiments  in  this  course  made  le 
obtain  the  ranges  and  times  of  flight,  the  me- 
diums are  exhibited  in  the  following  table:— 


Guns. 

Pow- 
der. 

Balls. 

Elevat. 
gun. 

Time  of 
flight. 

Range. 

First  velo- 
city. 

Weight. 

Diam. 

OS. 

OK.    dr. 

inch. 

o 

tecs. 

feet. 

teet. 

No.  2. 

2 

16     10 

1-96 

45 

21'2 

5109 

863 

ditto. 

2 

16      5 

1-96 

15 

9-2 

4130 

868 

ditto. 

4 

16      8 

1-96 

15 

9-2 

4660 

1234 

ditto. 

8 

16     12 

1-96 

15 

14-4 

6066 

1644 

ditto. 

12 

16     12 

1-95 

15 

15'5 

6700 

1676 

No.  3. 

8 

15      8 

1*96 

15 

10-1 

5610 

1938 

In  this  table  are  contained  the  following  con- 
comitant data,  determined  with  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  precision ;  viz.  the  weight  of  the  powder, 
ue  weight  and  diameter  of  the  ball,  the  initial  or 
projectile  velocity,  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the 
gun,  the  time  in  seconds  of  the  ball's  flight 
Sirough  the  air,  and  its  range,  or  the  distance 
where  it  fell  on  the  horizontal  plane.  From 
which  it  is  hoped  that  some  aid  may  be  derived 
towards  ascertaining  the  resistance  of  the  me- 
dium, and  its  effects  on  other  elevations,  &c., 
and  so  afford  some  means  of  obtaining  easy  rules 
for  the  cases  of  practical  gunnery ;  diongh  the 
completion  of  this  enquiiy,  for  want  of  time  at 
present,  must  be  referred  to  another  work. 

Another  subject  of  enquiry,  in  the  foregoing 
experiments,  was,  how  far  the  balls  would  pene- 
trate into  solid  blocks  of  elm  wood,  fired  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres.  The  following  tablet 
riwws  the  results  of  a  few  of  the  trials  tbAt  were 
made  vrith  die  gun  No.  2,  with  the  most  frequent 


charges  of  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces  of  powder  ; 
and  the  mediums  of  the  penetrations,  as  placed 
in  the  last  line,  are  found  to  be  seven,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  inches,  with  these  charges.  These 
penetrations  are  nearly  as  the  numbers  2,  4,  6» 
or  1,  2,  3;  but  the  charges  of  powder  are  as  2» 
4,  8,  or  1,  2,  4;  so  that  the  penetrations  are  pro^ 
portional  to  the  charges  as  mr  as  to  four  ounces^ 
but  in  a  less  ratio  at  three  ounces ;  whereas,  by 
the  theory  of  penetrations,  the  depths  ought  to  be 
proportional  to  the  chances,  or,  which  is  Uie  same 
thing,  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities.  So  that 
it  seems  the  resisting  force  of  the  wood  is  not 
uniformly  or  constantly  the  same,  but  that  it  iiw 
creases  a  little  with  the  increased  velocihr  of  the 
ball.  This  may  probably  be  occasioned  bv  the 
greater  quantity  of  fibres  driven  before  the  ball ; 
which  may  thus  increase  the  spring  and  resist- 
anee  of  the  wood,  and  prevent  tne  Ml  from  pe 
netrating  so  deep  as  it  otlierwise  might  do. 
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I^weymkw  of  IwJh  into  solid 
elm  wood. 

Powdera 

4 

8oz. 

7 

16-6 
13-5 

18-9 
21-2 
181 
20-8 
20-5 

20 

Means   7 

15 

The  deductions  and  obsenrations  made  on  the 
i^mercoune  are  here  corroborated  respecting  the 
iflocities  and  weights  of  the  baits,  &c.  The 
?e!ocity  of  the  ball,  however,  increases  with  the 
aoease  of  the  charge  only  to  a  certain  point 
mvliu  to  each  gun,  beyond  which  increase  of 
■k  chaigey  the  velocity  of  the  ball  diminishes  till 
iie  bore  is  fall  of  powder.  That  is  to  say,  the 
idodty  increases  with  the  length  of  the  gun,  but 
M  in  equal  proportion.  The  part  filled  with 
prder  bean  a  less  proportion  to  the  whole  bore 
a  the  long  c^uns  than  in  the  shorter  ones ;  it  is 
Ksrij  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  root  of 
^  empty  part. 

It  appears  that  the  Telocity,  with  equal  charges, 
ilviys  increases  as  the  gun  is  longer ;  though 
ti  iDcrease  in  velocity  is  but  very  small  in  com- 
pthsoQ  to  the  increase  in  length ;  the  velocities 
^iQg  in  a  ratio  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
■ioare  roots  of  the  length  of  the  bore,  but  greater 
'ha.  that  of  the  cube  roots  of  the  same,  and  is 
swieed  nearly  in  the  middle  ratio  between  the  two. 

It  appears,  from  the  table  of  ranges,  that  the 
BQ^  increases  in  a  much  lower  ratio  than  the 
f^ty,  the  gan  and  elevation  being  the  same. 
^  when  this  is  compared  with  the  proportion 
tf  tbe  velocity  and  length  of  gun  in  tne  last  pa- 


ragraph, if  is  evident  that  we  gam  extremely  little 
in  the  range  by  a  great  increase  in  the  length  of 
the  gun,  with  the  same  charge  of  powder.  Is 
£ict,  the  range  is  nearly  as  the  fifth  root  of  the 
length  of  the  bore ;  which  is  so  small  an  increase^ 
as  to  amount  only  to  about  a  seventh  part  mom 
range  for  a  double  length  of  gun.  From  the  same 
table  it  also  appears*  that  the  time  of  the  baH's 
flight  is  nearly  as  the  range ;  the  gun  and  ele- 
vation being  the  same. 

It  has  been  found,  by  these  experiments,  thai 
no  difference  is  caused  in  the  velocity,  or  range^ 
by  vanring  die  weight  of  the  gun,  nor  by  the  use 
of  wads,  nor  by  different  degrees  of  ramming, 
nor  by  firing  the  charge  of  powder  ia  different 
parts  of  it  But  that  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
velocity  arises  from  a  small  degree  in  the  wind- 
age ;  indeed  with  the  usual  estai)lished  windage 
only,  viz.  about  one-twentieth  of  the  calibre,  no 
less  than  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the 
powder  escapes  and  is  lost:  and,  as  the  balls  are 
often  smaller  than  the  regulated  size,  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  half  the  powder  is  lost  by  un- 
necessary windage. 

It  appears  too  that  the  resisting  force  of  wood, 
to  balls  fired  into  it,  is  not  constant :  and  that 
the  depths  penetrated  by  balls,  with  different  ve- 
locities or  charges,  are  nearly  as  the  logarithms 
of  the  charges,  instead  of  being  as  the  charges 
themselves,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  Lastly,  these  and  most 
other  experiments  show,  that  balls  are  greatly 
deflected  fipom  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
projected ;  and  that  as  much  as  300  or  400  yards 
m  a  range  of  a  mile,  or  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
range. 

A  third  series  of  experiments  enabled  this  ex- 
cellent mathematician  to  furnish  .the  three  fol- 
lowing tables  of  resistances,  for  three  different 
sizes  of  balls,  and  for  velocities  between  100  feet 
and  2000  feet  per  second  of  time. 


TABLE  ] 

• 

TABLE  IT. 

TABLE  in. 

Resistances  to  a  ball2*7( 

ResisUnoes  to  a  ball  3*55 

Besistaoces  to  a  ball  of  1  -965  inches 

inches  diameter,  and  3  lb  J 

inches  diameter,  and  6  lb. 

diameter,  and  16oz.  13  dr.  weight. 

weight. 

I  w.  8  dr.  weight. 

Veloc. 

Resistances. 

1st.Dif. 

2d.  Dif. 

Veloc. 

Res. 

Difs. 

Veloc 

Res. 

Dife. 

feet. 

lbs.    1 

ozs. 

feet. 

lbs. 

feet. 

lbs. 

too        017 1 

2f 

8J 

14 

20 

27 

35 

44 

54 

66 

79 

92 

104 

115 

124 

431 

135 

135 

133 

128 

122 

900 

35 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
lOJ 
10 

9 

8| 

8 

7 

6 

5 

1200 

115 

9 

9 

9 
10 
10 
104 

111 
13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

200 

0-69 

11 

5f 

950 

41 

1250 

124 

300 

1-56 

25 

6 

1000 

47 

1300 

133 

400 

2-81 

45 

7 

1050 

53 

1350 

142 

500 

4-^0 

72 

8 

100 

60 

1400 

152 

600 

6-69 

107 

9 

1150 

67 

1450 

162 

700 

9-44 

151 

10 

1200 

74 

1500 

172| 

800 

12-81 

205 

12 

1250 

82 

1550 

184 

900 

16-94 

271 

13 

1300 

91 

1600      197 

1000 

21-88 

350 

13 

1350 

101 

1650 

211 

1100 

27-63 

442 

12 

1400 

112 

1700 

226 

1200 

34-13 

546 

11 

1450 

122| 

1750* 

242 

1300 

4131 

661 

9 

1500 

1321 

1800 

259 

1400 

49-06 

785 

7 

1350 

14U 

» 

1500 

57-25 

916 

4 

1600 

150 

1600 

65-69 

1051 

0 

1650 

158 

1700 
1800 

74-13 
82-44 

1186 
1319 

—2 
—5 

1700 
1750 

165 
171 

1900 

90-44 

1447 

—6 

1800 

176 

2000 

9806 

1569 

168 
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It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the 
decisive  manner  in  which  Dr.  Hutton  recom- 
mended the  diminution  of  windage,  it  should 
not  have  been  adopted  in  practice  tUl  vexy  lately ; 
and  that  iu  consequence  principally  of  the  re- 
presentations of  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  This 
able  officer,  in  part  second  of  his  Naval  Gun- 
nery, points  out  the  extraordinary  anomalies  in 
the  previously  received  system  of  windage,  and 
expatiates  with  great  good  sense  upon  their  pre-  • 
juaicial  effects.  He  satisfactorily  refutes  the 
popular  objections  to  any  change,  and  then 
proceeds  thus: — ^'The  preceding  remarks  on 
windage  having  been  brought  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  master  general  of  the  ordnance 
in  1817,  his  lordship  referred  the  paper  to  the 
consideration  of  a  select  committee  of  artillery 
officers,  who  stated  in  their  report  '  that  they 
were  very  desirous  that  experiments  should  be 
made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
benefits  which  I  had  anticipated  could  be  reali- 
sed.' The  committee,  therefore,  proposed  to  the 
master  general  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  course 
of  experiments  on  this  subject,  commencing 
with  field-artillery,  and  for  that  purpose  recom- 
mended that  a  proportion  of  shot  or  various  in- 
creased magnitudes  should  be  provided.  These 
measures  having  been  approved,  a  course  of 
experiments  was  instituted  accordingly, '  found- 
ed upon  the  suggestions  communicated  by '  me. 

'  Having  first  adopted  an  opinion  (asserted  in 
my  Observations,  articles  49,  53),  that  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  apportioning  a  part  of  the  calibre 
is  not  so  distinct  and  advantageous  as  a  fixed 
quantum  expressed  in  parts  of  inches  for  all 
natures  (of  ordnance),  the  committee  proceeded 
to  determine  what  that  quantum  should  be. 
After  repeated  trials  with  a  six-pounder,  a  nine- 
pounder,  and  a  twelve-pounder,  at  300, 600,  and 
1200  yards,  it  was  proved, '  that  with  charges  of 
powder  one-sixth  less  than  usual,  the  larger  shot 
and  smaller  windage  produced  rather  the  longest 
range.'  '  Recourse  was  also  had  to  the  ballistic 
pendulum,  to  discover  the  proportional  excess  of 
momentum  of  the  larger  bails  over  the  smaller ; 
and  the  result,  afker  a  very  satisfactory  course  of 
experiments,  assisted  by  the  scientinc  research 
and  well  known  mathematical  abilities  of  Dr. 
Gregory  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  cor- 
roborated the  trials  by  ranges,  leaving  no  doubt 


of  their  accuracy.  In  conseqiienee  of  theM 
trials  the  committee  fixed  the  quantity  of  wind< 
age  for  field-guns  at  one-tenth  of  an  incdi ;  th< 
same  which  I  had  suggested. 

*  Now  it  is  clear  that  this  improvement  may 
either  be  applied  to  save  one-sixth  part  of  the 
quantity  of  powder  provided  for  field-service, 
without  diminishing  the  power  of  range,    and 
consequently  to  economise,  without  detriment, 
the  means  of  transport  for  ammunition :  or  the 
alteration  may  be  applied  to  produce  longer 
ranges,  if  this  be  preferred  to  the  economical 
consideration.  This  preference  has  very  properly 
been  given,  and  the  established  charges  adhered 
to  accordingly.    A  great  collateral  advantage 
has  followed  from  this  correction  of  windage. 
It  was  at  first  apprehended  that  the  increased 
effects  arising  from  the  additional  weight  of  shot 
and   diminished  windage    would   injure    brass 
guns;  but  it  is  quite  the  reverse.    With    the 
reduced  quantum  of  windage  guns  are  much  less 
injured,  and  will  last  much  longer  than  formerly  ; 
and  this  has  been*  so  well  ascertained,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  correction,  it  is  now   pro- 
posed to  abandon  the  wooden  bottoms  to  which 
shot  were  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
cylinder,  substituting  for  them  the  P^pei'   cap 
taken  off  the  end  of  the  cartridge.    This  being 
put  over  the  ball  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep   it 
from  rolling  or  shifting,  whilst,  by  supporting  or 
fixing  it  thus,  the  centre  of  the  ball  coincides 
with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  space  for 
windage  is  reduced  to  a  complete  annulus,  which 
admits  of  the  percussion  from  the  charge  being 
equally  received,  and  which  prevents,  or  very 
much  reduces,  that  injury  or  mdentation  which 
the  cylinder  receives  when  the  ball  touches  it  on 
the  lower  papt  only.' — Naval  Gunnery ^  p.  82. 

An  abridged  account  of  the  experiments  with 
the  ballistic  pendulum,  to  which  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  refers,  is  given  in  Annales  de  Chimie 
et  de  Physique,  tome  ix.  p.  289,  &c.  We  shall 
transcribe  the  results  of  one  day,  May  19th,  1818. 

The  day  was  dry,  but  cloudy ;  the  thermome- 
ter stood  at  13*3^  centigrade  (56°  Fahrenheit), 
the  barometer  at  29*9°  inches.  The  pendulum 
weighed  7008  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  gun 
was  a  twelve-pounder ;  its  weight  2025  pounds  ; 
its  length  74*25  English  inches;  its  calibre  4*62 
inches. 


Number  of  the 

Weight  of  the 

Diameter  of 

Windage. 

Charge  of 
Powder. 

Velocittei 

Experiments. 

Ball. 

the  Ball. 

obtained. 

lbs.    oz. 

drs. 

inches. 

inch. 

lbs.  oz.  drs. 

feet. 

1 

12     12 

0 

4*545 

0075 

3     5     6 

1548 

2 

12     12 

7 

4-54   . 

0-080 

3     5     6 

1537 

3 

12     11 

0 

4545 

0075 

3     5     6 

1588 

4 

12     10 

1 

4-54 

0080 

3     5    6 

1507 

5 

11     U 

8 

4-42 

0-200 

4    0    0 

1572 

6 

11     10 

4 

4-418 

0-202 

4     0     0 

1537 

7 

11     12 

1 

4-418 

0202 

4     0     0 

1563 

8 

11     12 

1 

I 

4-418 

0-202 

4     0     0 

1 

1529 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  velocity  corre-  though  in  the  former  case  the  charge  was  le&s 

spcmdiug  to  a  windage  of  0*75,  or  j|,ths  of  an  inch,  by  (ih  part  than  the  latter, 

is  at  a  mean  1568  feet,  rather  exceeding  1550  Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  results,  as 

feet,  obtained  when  the  windage  was  '20,  or  ^ths;  tabulated  above,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  (o 
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cevtfiiSb  Howard,  howerer,  in  recommend-    Woolwich  experimenU  of  18 17,  and  the  raralC 

i&a&efaeeto  die  established  charges,  viz.  of   was  uniformly  and  decidedly  against  the  ahoit 

iiiaf  ilie  wei^  of  the  ball,  after  the  new  rate    guns.    That  additions  to  the  length  of  the  piect 

.  fsija^  is  com]dete1y  adopted.    Supposing    should  occasion  increased  velocity  of  projection 

^oiehs  panbns,  the  initial  velocity  varies  as    is  obviously  the  joint  effect  of  two  causes.     1st, 

k  ^aare  root  of  the  diarge,  a  four-pound    The  expansive  force  of  the  inflamed  gunpowder 

I  ^  vith  the  new  windage  would  propel  a    acts  longer  upon  the  ball  in  a  long  than  in  a 

^Jts-fooad  ball  with  an  initial  velocity  of    short  gun,  and  therefore  communicates  a  greater 

^^'  1730  feet,  a  vdodty  which  would  be  ve^    velocity.    2dly,  In  short  guns  no  small  portion 

j  ^i  indeed  if  the  ball  were  moving  through    of  the  gun-powder  is  carried  out  of  the  muzzle 

i  ^esisingmediajii,  but  which  experiences  a    without  being  at  all  inflamed.     The  lensths, 

U  npid  maidation  as  the  projectile  passes    however,  must  be  limited  by  practical  consiaera- 

"^  the  air.    Tlie  experiments  of  Dr.  Hut-    tions,  as  well  as  by  the  theoretical  ones  deduci- 

liore,  Dot  only  that  tne  resistance  of  the  air    ble  from  our  quotation  a  few  pages  back  from 

-.  -jfs  Tcry  enormous  when  the  velocities  ex*    Dr.  Hutton. 

=.  1300  leety  but  that  the  law  of  the  resistance        Sir  Howard  Douslas,  who  has  the  happy 

■3SB  accords  nearly  with  the  square  of  the    faculty  of  confirming  his  theoretical  positions  ov 

x.TT^  but,  to  be  correctly  exhibited,  requires    reference  to  historical  Acts,  adduces  some  with 

oer  eiponent     The  reason  is  very  evident,    a  view  to  this  question,  which  we  make  no  apo- 

i^phertc  air  rushes  into  a  vacuum  with  a    logy  for  citing. — *  Viewing  the  matter  purely 

7  (^  about  1346  feet  per  second,  and  it    as  an  artillery  Question,  there  is  no  doubt  that 

'^j  cannot  make  way  for  a  ball  moving    preference  should  be  given  to  long  guns.    As  to 

i  greaier  velocity  than  this  without  being    its  application  to  naval  matters,  I  do  not  hesitate 

::£»d  before  it.     In  such  cases,  the  air  thus    to  recommend  that  a  frigate  which  cannot  carry 

':ssed  in  front  of  the  ball,  opposes    its    eight  feet  twenty-four  pounders,  had  better  be 

a  not  only  by  a  simple  resistance,  but  by  a    fitted  with  long  eighteen  pounders,  than  with  six 

'^  <i  frlastidty  proportional  to  the  compres-    feet  or  six  feet  and  a  halt  twenty-four  pounders^ 

'  iod  therefore   rapidly  increasing  as  the    or  with  any  nature  of  carronade,  exclusively.  The 

cy  of  the  projectile  exceeds   1346  feet    very  mortifying  situation  in  which  the  gallant 

'  ^^ToiAon  sooD  reduces  the  higher  velocities    Sir  James  Yeo  found  himself  in  September, 

■'^  Of  1700  feet  to  the  limit  of  from  1350    1813,  on  Lake  Ontario,  shows  the  danger  of  the 

HOO,  and  consequently  renders  them  of    carronade  system  of   armament.      Sir    James 

«Tt:h  any  use  In  either  increasing  the  hori-    states,  in  his  letter  of  the  12th  of  September, 

•d  lasge,  or  the  effective  impetus  of  the  ball,    '  the  enemy's  fleet  of  eleven  sail,  having  a  partial 

--n  at  comparatively  small  distances  from  the    wind,  succeeded  in  getting  within  range  ot  their 

<::i  of  the  piece.     This  accords  with  the  ex-    long  twenty-four  and  thirty-two  pounders ;  and, 

"^eve  of  our  artillery  officers  when  employed    having  obtained  the  wind  of  us,  I  found  it  im- 

\'<ai;  they  found  that  balls* fired  witn  velo-    possible  to  bring  them   to  close  action.    We 

-^  of  1600  feet  had  scarcely  any  advantage    remained  in  this  mortifying  situation  five  hours, 

-'  tflie  propelled  with  velocities  of  1400  in    liaving  only  six  guns  in  the  fleet  that  would 

« -tiiraction  of  distant  objects.  reach  the  enemy.    Not  a  carronade  was  fired. 

^•«ohsts  have  long  known  that  the  elastic    At  sun-set  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  westward, 

^  eierted  by  the  air  against  small  bodies,    when  I  manoeuvred  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  meet 

"32  with  considerable  velocities,  may  become    us  on  eoual  terms.    This,  however,  he  carefully 

psi  in  proportion  to  the  weight  as  not    avoided.  * 

-"^v  to  destroy  the  motion  communicated,  but        '  Captain  Barclay  states,  in  his  letter  of  the 

''-'4>  repel  the  bodies;  and  this,  indeed,  Is    12th  or  September,  1813  :— <  The  other  brig  of 

'4sAj  experienced    when   smadl  shot  are    the  enemv,  apparently  destined  to  engage  the 

~«B  firom  a  musket  by  large  charges  of  pow-    Queen  Charlotte,  supported  in  like  manner  by 

'-■'•^  shot  being  driven  back  in  the  contrarv    two  schooners,  kept  so  fiir  to  windward  as  to 

f-oioa  to  that  in  which  they  were  propelled,    render  the  Queen  Charlotte*s  twenty-four  pound- 

■*  ame  thing  of  course  does  not  precisely    er  corronades  useless,  whilst  she  and  the  Lady 

oea  in  the  practice  of  artillery ;  but  it  is  a    Prevost  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  and  destruct- 

'  ^thctly  coincident  with  theory,  that  a  smaller    ive  fire   from  the  Caledonian  and  four  other 

■■^  of  powder,  by  giving  the  shot  less  initial    schooners,  armed  with  long  and  heavy  guns.'  * 

<i7,  will  cause  it  to  fly  further  than  a  greater        Sir  Howard  next  describes  the  action  of  the 

*^  which  would  propel  the  ball  with  a    Phcebe  with  the  American  frigate  Essex,  as  con- 

-  atj  Utat  exceeds  a  certain  limit.  firming  the  theoretical  view  of  the  business; 
^  3ulitarv  officer  of  some  eminence,  but  de-    and  adds : — '  This  brilliant  afiair,  together  with 

-  ^^e,  as  we  should  conjecture,  in  matheroati-  the  preceding  facts,  cannot  fail  to  dictate  the 
•^  iaowledge,  has  recently  proposed  the  use  of  necessity  of  abandoning  a  principle  of  arma- 
-^^  gims,  especially  in  the  sen-ice  of  the  navy,  ment  exposed  to  such  perils,  and  to  teach  the 
^f\y  fancying  that  the  loss  of  velocity  and  importance  of  adaptmg  the  tactics  of  an  opera- 
^  that  would  attend  the  shortening  of  the  tion  to  the  comparative  natures  and  powers  of 
'AKould  be  more  than  compensated  by  some  arms.* — ^aval  Gunnery,  p.  116. 

^•Stated  peculiarities  in  the  external  configura-  On  the  whole,  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  aiy 

^'^  c^  the  piece.    This  is  utterly  repugnant  to  cusedof  any  unworthy  feeling,  if  we  remark  that 

"Ht  theofy,  and  we  believe  to  correct  practice  all,  or  nearly  all,  which  is  truly  valuable  in  this 

'  "•   The  question  was  put  to  the  test  in  the  department  of  research  has  been  the  produce  of 
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Britaun.  We  luiTe  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  labors  from  the  eommon  screws  only  in  this,  that  its 

of  Bemouilli,  Euler,  and  others,  of  whom  we  have  threads  or  rifles  are  less  deflected,  and  approach 

already  spoken  in    terms    of  commendation ;  more  to  a  right  line ;  it  being  usual    for    the 

and  upon  whose  genius  and  attainments  we  often  threads  with  which  the  rifled  barrel  is  indent^l 

reflect  with  pleasure.    Yet  had  it  not  been  for  to  take  little  more  than  one  turn  in  its  whole 

the  practical  turn  given  to  the  investigation  by  length.    The  numbers  of  these  threads  are  not 

Robins,  and  so  incessantly  kept  in  mind,  and  so  determinate. 

skilfully  and  elaborately  carried  out  to  its  pro-  ■     The  usual  method  of  charing  these  pieces  b 

fessional  applications  by  Dr.  Hutton,  the  prin-  this: — ^The  proper  qnar':'\  of  powder  being  put 

ciples  of  ^nnery  would  at  this  moment  have  down,  a  Icaaen  bullet  r.    t  r  larger  than  the  bore 

been  little  better  than  a  collection  of  barren  of  the  piece  is  forcibly  driven  home  to  the  pow- 

speculative  rules,  calculated  to  mislead,  rather  der ;  and  in  its  passage  acquires  the  shape  of  the 

than  direct,  the  intelligent  engineer.  inside  of  the  barrel,  so  that  it  becomes  part  of 

a  male  screw,  exactly  answering  to  the  indents 

In  the  notice  we  have  taken  of  Robins's  ex*  of  the  rifle.    The  rifled  barrels  made  in  Britain 

periments,  we  do  not  perceive  that  we  have  are  often  contrived  to  admit  the  charge  and  shot 

described  his  celebrated  oallistic  pendulum.    It  at  the  breech;  and  the  ball  acquires  the  same 

consists  of  a  large  block  of  wood,  annexed  to  the  shape  in  its  expulsion  that  is  given  to  it  by  the 

end  of  an  iron  stem,  strongly  framed,  and  capa-  more  laborious  operation  of  driving  it  in  at  the 

ble  of  oscillating  freely  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  muzzle.    From  Uie  whirling  motion  communi- 

This  machine  being  at  rest,  a  piece  of  ordnance  cated  by  the  rifles,  it  happens  that,  when  the 

is  pointed  directly  towards  the  face  of  the  block,  piece  is  fired,  that  indented  zone  of  the  bullet 

at  any  assigned  distance,  as  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  follows  the  sweep  of  the  rifles,  and  thereby,  be- 

sixty,  &c.,  feet,  and  then  fired ;  the  ball  dis-  sides  its  progressive  motion,  acquires  a  circular 

charged  firom  die  gun  strikes  and  enters  the  motion  round  the  axis  of  the  piece ;  which  cir- 

block,  communicating  to  it  a  velocity,  which  is  cular  motion  will  be  continued  to  the  bullet  after 

to  the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  was  moving  its  separation  from  the  piece ;  and  thus  a  bullet 

at  the  moment  of  impact  as  the  weight  of  the  discharged  firom  a  rifled  barrel  is  constantly  made 

ball  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  ball  and  pen-  to  whirl  round  an  axis  vrhich  is  coincident  with 

dulum.    Referring  this  vdocity  to  the  centre  of  the  line  of  its  flight.    By  this  whirling  on  its 

oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  it  will  rise  through  axis,  the  aberration  of  the  bullet,  which  proves 

an  appreciable  arc  of  vibration  till  such  velocity  so  prejudicial  to  all  operations  in  gunnery,  is 

is  extinguished.    The  measure  of  that  arc  will  almost  totally  preventea :  and  accordingly  such 

lead  to  the  determination  of  the  velocity,  be-  pieces  are  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  and 

cause  it  is  evidently  equal  to  the  velocity  which  will  do  execution  at  a  much  greater  distance, 

a  body  would  acquire  by  foiling  freely  through  than  the  other.    But  as  it  is  in  a  manner  impos- 

the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  shown  by  the  experi*  sible  entirely  to  correct  the  aberrations  arising 

ment.  from  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  even  the 

Robins's  largest  ballistic  pendulum  weighed  rifled  barrelled  pieces  cannot  be  depended  upon 

only  ninety-seven  pounds ;  being  employee  to  for  more  dian  one-half  of  their  actual  range  at 

ascertain  the  velocities  of  balls  weighing  about  any  considerable  elevation.  It  becomes  therefore 

an  ounce  each.    The  smallest  pendulum  con-  a  problem  very  difficult  of  solution,  to  know, 

stmcted  by  Dr.  Hutton  weighed  600  pounds ;  even  within  a  very  considerable  distance,  how 

and,  as  he  pursued  his  experiments,  the  new  far  a  piece  will  carry  its  ball  with  any  probabi- 

pendulums  were  made  successively  larger  and  lity  of  hitting  its  mark,  or  doing  any  execution, 

larger,  till  at  last  they  reabhed  the  weight  of  The  best  rules  hitherto  laid  down  on  this  subject 

about  2600  pounds,    fie  also  made  several  im-  are  those  of  Robins. 

proveroents  in  their  construction,  especially  in  Of  Carronadet, — Mr.  Gascoigne*s  improved 

their  manner  of  suspension,    and  m  that  of  gun,  called  a  carronade,  was,  in  June  1779,  by 

measuring  the  semi-arc  of  vibration;  employing  the  king  in  council  instituted  a  standard  navy- 

this  curious  apparatus  in  ascertaining  the  velo-  gun,  and  ten  of  them  appointed  to  be  added 

cities  of  balls  varying  in  weight  from  one  pound  to  each  ship  of  war,  from  a  firstrrate  to  a  sloop, 

to  six,  and  propelled  with  nearly  all  possible  The  carronade  is  mounted  upon  a  carriage  with 

modifications    or  charge.    It    appears   farther,  a  perfectly  smooth  bottom  of  strong  plank,  with- 

from  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  tome  out  trucks ;  instead  of  which  there  is  fixed  on 

5,  that  in  recent  experiments  at  Woolwich,  con-  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  perpendicular  from 

dueled  by  Dr.  Gregoiy  and  the  select  committee  the  trunnion^,   a  gudseon  of  proper  strength, 

of  artillery  officers,  a  ballistic  pendulum,  weigh-  with  an  iron  washer  and  pin  at  the  lower  end. 

ing  7400  pounds,  vras  employed  in  determining  This  gudgeon  is  let  into  a  corresponding  groove 

the  velocities  of  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-  cut  in  a  second  carriage,  called  a  slide-carriase ; 

four  pounden.  the  washer  supported  by  the  pin  overreaching 

Of  RiJUdrbarreUed  Gum. — ^The  greatest  irre-  the  under  edges  of  the  groove.    This  slide  car- 

gularities  in  the  motion  of  bullets  are  owing  to  ria^e  is  made  with  a  smooth  upper  surface,  upon 

the  whirling  motion  on  their  axis,  acquired  by  which  the  gun-carriage  is  moved,  and  by  the 

the  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  piece.    The  gudgeon  always  kept  in  its  right  station  to  the 

best  method  hitherto  known  of  preventing  these  port ;  the  groove  in  the  slide-carriage  being  of  a 

is  by  the  use  of  pieces  with  rifled  barrels.  These  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  gun  to  recoil  smd  be 

pieces  have  tlie  insides  of  their  cylinders  cut  loaded  within  boSod.     The  slide-carriage,  the 

with  spiral  channels,  as  a  female  screw,  varying  groove  included,  is  equally  broad  with  the  fore- 
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pact  of  the  gaft-carriage,  and  about  ibur  times 
the  leogth ;  Uie  fore  pan  of  the  slide-carriage  is 
fixed  by  hinge*bolts  to  the  quick-work  of  the 
ship  below  the  port,  the  end  lying  over  the  fill, 
close  to  the  outside  plank,  and  the  groove  reach- 
ing to  the  foie  end ;  the  gudgeon  of  the  gun- 
ciTriagCy  and  consequently  the  trunnions  of  the 
gun,  are  over  the  fill  of  the  port  when  the  eun 
is  ran  out ;  and  the  port  is  made  of  such  breadth, 
with  its  sides  bevelled  off  within  board,  that  the 
gun  and  carriage  may  range  froQi  bow  to  quarter. 
The  slide-carriage  is  supported  from  the  deck  at 
the  hinder  end,  by  a  wedge  or  step-stool ;  which 
jeiDg  altered  at  pleasure,  and  the  fore  end  tuni- 
ng upon  the  hmge-bolts,  the  carriage  can  be 
tonstantly  kept  upon  an  horizontal  plane,  for  the 
more  easy  and  quick  working  of  tne  gun  when 
the  ship  ues  along.  But  see  Sir  Howard  Dou- 
glas's remarks  on  this  piece,  already  given. 

Of  Ri/Ud  Ordnanee.-'ln  1774  Dr.  lind,  and 
captain  Alexender  Blair  of  the  sixty-ninth  regi- 
ment of  footy  invented  a  species  of  rifled  field- 


pieces.  ThcT  are  made  of  cast-iroa ;  and  are  not 
bored  like  the  common  pieces,  but  have  tiie 
rifles  moolded  on  the  core,  after  which  they  are 
cleaned  out  and  finished  with  proper  instruments. 
Guns  of  this  construction,  which  are  intended 
for  the  field,  ought  not  to  be  made  to  carry  a 
ball  of  above  one  or  two  pounds  weight  at  most; 
a  leaden  bullet  of  that  weight  bemg  sufficient  to 
destroy  either  man  or  horse.  A  pound-gun,  of 
this  construction,  of  p[ood  metal,  need  not  wei|^ 
above  100  Ibsl,  nor  its  carnage  rtnove  100  lbs. 
more.  It  can  therefore  be  easily  transported 
from  place  to  place,  by  a  few  men ;  and  a  couple 
of  good  horses  may  transport  six  of  these  guns 
and  their  carriages,  if  put  into  a  cart*  But  this 
kind  of  ordnance  has  never  been  extensivet^ 
used,  we  believe,  in  the  British  service.  See 
our  article  Artillery,  for  the  latest  official  re* 
gulations  for  the  proportion  and  disposition  of 
the  ammunition  attached  to  the  field  pieces  of 
our  army :  as  also  for  the  guns  attadied  to  the 
brigades  of  artillery.    See  also  Cam vov. 


Tke  Pbojectiok  of  the  Sphekb  is  a  perspec- 
tive representation  of  the  circles  on  the  sui&ce  of 
the  globe;  and  is  variously  denominated,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  posifioos  of  the  eye  and  plane 
of  projection.  There  are  three  principal  kinds  of 
projectioo ;  the  stereographic,  the  orthograf^ic, 
and  gnomonic.  In  the  stereographic  projection, 
the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  pla^  on  the  surfi^e 
of  the  sphere;  in  the  orthographic  it  is  supposed 
to  be  at  an  infinite  distance ;  and  in  the  gnomo- 
nic projection  the  eye  is  placed  at  the  centre  of 
the  sphere.  Other  kinds  of  projection  are,  the 
globular,  Mercator*s  developement,  &c. 

The  chief  application  of  the  doctrine  of  these 
proiectiona  is  to  the  constructing  of  maps  and 
diau.  In  our  article  Maps  we  l^ve,  therefore, 
entered  at  length  into  the  principal  projections ; 
i  c.  1.  By  development;  2.  The  orthographic ; 
3.  The  stereographic;  4.  The  globular;  and  6. 
Mercator's. 

In  that  of  Dialling  the  gmfmonic  is  involved. 
See  tluU  article.  It  may,  however,  be  thus  ex-* 
hibited  more  formally. 

The  eye,  in  this  projection,  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  sphere,  and  the  plane  of  prcjection  touches 
the  sphere  in  a  given  point  parallel  to  a  given 
circle:  the  plane  of  projection  will  represent 
the  plane  of  a  dial,  whose  centre  being  the  pro- 
jected pole,  thesemi-axisof  the  sphere  will  be  the 
stile  or  gnomon  of  the  dial. 

Prop.  I.  Theory  I. — Every  great  circle  is 
projected  into  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  measures ;  and  whose  distance  from  the 
centre  is  equal  to  the  cotangent  of  its  inclination, 
or  to  the  tangent  of  its  nearest  distance  from  the 
pole  of  the  projection. 

Let  BAD,  fig.  1,  be  the  given  cirde,  and  let 
the  circle  C  B  £ D  be  perpendicuhir  to  B  AD, 
and  to  the  plane  of  projection :  whose  intersection 
C  F  with  mis  last  plane  will  be  the  line  of  mea- 
niras.  Now,  since  the  cirole  C  B  E  D  is  per- 
pendicular both  to  the  given  circle  BAD  and  to 
the  plane  of  projection,  the  common  section  of 
the  two  last  planes  produced  will  therefore  be 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  C  B  £  D 


produced,  and  consequently  to  the  line  of  mea- 
sures :  hence  the  given  circle  will  be  projected 
into  that  section ;  that  is,  into  a  straight  line 
passing  through  d,  perpendicular  to  C  </.  Now 
Cy  is  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  C<f  A,  the  in- 
clination of  the  given  cirole,  or  the  tangent  of  the 
aroh  CD  to  the  radius  AC. 

CoROL.  1 .  A  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the 

Elane  of  projection  is  projectnl  into  a  straight 
DC  passing  through  the  centre  of  projection; 
and  any  aroh  is  projected  into  its  correspondent 
tangent. 

2.  Any  point,  as  D,  or  the  pole  of  any  circle, 
is  projectea  into  a  point  d,  whose  distance  from 
the  pole  of  projection  is  equal  to  the  tangent  of 
that  distance. 

3.  If  two  great  circles  be  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  and  one  of  them  passes  through  the 
pole  of  projectioo,  they  will  be  projected  into 
two  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

4.  Hence  if  a  greaX  circle  be  perpendicular  to 
several  other  great  circles,  and  its  representation 
pass  through  the  centre  of  projection ;  them  all 
these  circles  will  be  represented  by  lines  parallel 
to  one  another  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  ol 
measures,  for  representation  of  that  first  cirde. 

Prop.  II.  Theor.  II.  If  two  great  circles 
intersect  in  the  pole  of  projection,  their  repre- 
sentations will  make  an  aogle  at  the  centre  or  the 
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plane  of  projectioDy  equal  to  the  angle  made  by 
these  circles  on  the  sphe*«. 

For,  since  both  these  circles  are  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  projection,  the  angle  made  by 
their  intersections  with  this  plane  is  the  same  as 
the  angle  made  by  these  circles. 

Prop.  III.  Theor.  III.  Any  less  circle 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection  is  projected 
into  a  circle  whose  centre  is  the  pole  of  projec- 
tion, and  its  radius  is  equal  to  the  tangent  of  the 
distance  of  the  circle  nom  the  pole  of  projec- 
tion. 

Let  the  circle  P I  (fig.  1)  be  i>araUel  to  the 
plane  G F,  then  the  equal  arches  PC,  C  I,  are 
projected  into  the  equal  tangents  G  C,  C  H ; 
and  therefore  C,  the  point  of  contact  and  pole  of 
the  circle  P I  and  of  the  projection,  is  the  centre 
of  the  representation  G,  H. 

CoROL.  If  a  circle  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
projection,  and  45°  from  the  pole,  it  is  projected 
into  a  circle  equal  to  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere; 
and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  the  primitive 
circle,  and  its  radius  the  radius  of  projection. 

Prop.  IV.  Theor.  IV.  A  less  circle  not 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection  is  projected 
into  a  conic  section,  whose  transverse  axis  is  in 
the  line  of  measures;  and  the  distance  of  its 
nearest  vertex  from  the  centre  of  the  plane  of 
projection  is  equal  to  the  tangent  of  its  nearest 
distance  from  the  pole  of  projection ;  and  the 
distance  of  the  other  vertex  is  equal  to  the  tan- 
gent of  the  great  distance. 

Any  less  circle  is  the  base  of  a  cone  whose 
vertex  is  at  A,  fig.  2 ;  and  this  cone  being  pro- 


duced, its  intersection  with  the  plane  of  projec- 
tion will  be  a  conic  section.  Thus  the  cone 
D  AF,  having  the  circle  D  F  for  its  base,  being 
produced,  will  be  cut  by  the  plane  of  projection 
m  au  ellipse  whose  transverse  diameter  is  df; 
and  C(f  is  the  tangent  of 'the  angle  CAD,  and 
C/ the  tangent  of  C  A  F.  In  like  manner,  the 
^ne  AFE,  havinff  the  side  A£  parallel  to  the 
line  of  measures  df,  bein^;  cut  by  the  plane  of 
projection,  the  section  will  be  a  paraoola,  of 
which/  is  the  nearest  vertex,  and  the  point  into 
which  £  is  projected  is  at  an  infinite  distance. 
Also  the  cone  AFG,  whose  base  is  the  circle 
F  G,  being  cut  by  the  plane  of  projection,  the 
section  will  be  a  hyperbola;  of  which/ is  the 
nearest  vertex;  and  GA  being  produced  gives 
d  the  other  vertex. 

CoROL.     1.  A  less  circle  will  be  projected 
loto  an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  or  hyperbola,  accord- 


ing as  the  distance  of  its  most  tamote  point  i» 
less,  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  90°. 

2.  If  H  be  the  centre,  and  K,  ft,  ^  the  focus  of 
the  ellipse,  hyperbola,  or  parabola ;  then  H  K  sss 

— s^  for  the  ellipse ;  H  J^rz ^    ^  for 

the  hyperbola;  and/n  being  drawn  perpendi- 

cular  to  A  E  //  = '^—^  for  the  parabola. 

Prop.  V.  Theor.  V.  Let  the  plane  TW, 
fig.  1,  Plate  Projection  of  thb  sphere,  be 
perpendicular  to  the  p.ane  of  pi^jection  T  V,  and 
bCD  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  in  the  plane 
T  W.  Let  the  great  circle  B  £  D  be  projecled 
into  the  straight  line  hek.  C  Q  S  perpendicular 
to  6/c,  and  C  m  parallel  to  it  and  equiol  to  C  A, 
and  make  QS  equal  to  Qf»;  then  any  angle 
Q  S  /  is  the  measure  of  the  arch  Q  <  of  the  pro-  ' 
jected  circle. 

Join  A  Q :  then,  because  C  m  is  equal  to  C  A, 
the  angle  QCm  equal  to  QCA,  each  being  a 
ri|;ht  angle,  and  the  side  Q  C  common  to  both 
tnanffles;  therefore  Q»t,  or  its  equal  QS,  is 
equal  Q  A.  Again,  since  the  plane  A  C  Q  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  TV,  and  6Q  to  the 
intersection  C  Q ;  therefore  6  Q  is  perpendicular 
both  to  AQ  and  Q  S  :  hence,  since  A  Q  and  Q  S 
are  equal,  all  the  angles  at  S  cut  the  line  6  Q  in 
the  same  points  as  the  equal  angles  at  A.  But 
by  the  angles  at  A  the  circle  BE  D  is  projected 
into  the  line  h  Q.  Therefore  the  angles  at  S  are 
the  measures  of  the  parts  of  the  projected  circle 
6  Q ;  and  S  is  the  dividing  centre  thereof. 

CoROL.  1 .  Any  great  circle  6  Q  <  is  projected 
into  a  line  of  tangents  to  the  radius  S  Q. 

2.  If  the  circle  b  C  pass  through  the  centre  of 
projection,  then  the  projecting  point  A  is  the 
dividing  centre  thereof,  and  C  6  is  the  tangent  of 
its  correspondent  arch  C  B  to  C  A^  the  radius  of 
projection. 

Prop.  VI.  Theor.  VI.  Let  the  parallel  cir- 
cle  G  L  H,  fig.  1,  be  as  far  from  the  pole  of  pr& 
jection  C  as  Uie  circle  F  N I  is  from  its  pole ;  and 
let  the  distance  of  the  poles  C  P  be  bisected  by 
the  radius  AG;  and  draw  6 AD  perpendicular 
to  AC;  then  any  straight  line  6Qt  drawi 
through  6  will  cut  off  the  arches  A,  /,  F,  n,  equal 
to  each  other  in  the  representations  of  these  equa 
oircles  in  the  plane  of  projection. 

Let  the  projections  of  the  less  circles  be  de- 
scribed. Tnen,  because  B  D  is  perpendicular  to 
A O,  the  arches  BO,  D O,  are  equal ;  but,  since 
the  less  circles  are  equally  distant  each  from  its 
respective  pole,  therefore  the  arches  F  O,  O  li, 
are  equal ;  and  hence  the  arch  B  F  is  equal  to 
the  arch  D  H.  For  the  same  reason  the  arches 
BN,  DL,  are  equal;  and  the  angle  FBN  is 
equal  to  the  angle  LDH;  therefore,  on  the 
sphere,  the  arches  FN,  H  L,  are  equal.  And 
since  the  mat  circle  B  N  L  D  is  projected  into 
the  straignt  line  6Qfi/,  &c.,  therefore  n  is  the 
projection  of  N,  and  /  that  of  L :  henoe/n,  A  /, 
me  projections  of  F  N,  H  L,  respectively,  are 
equal. 

Prop.  VII.  Theor.  VII.  If  FiiiiE,  A  /f ,  fig. 
2,  be  the  projections  of  two  equal  circles,  whereof 
one  is  as  far  from  its  pole  P  as  the  oUier  from 
its  pole  C,  which  is  the  centre  of  projection ;  and 
if  the  disttoce  of  the  projected  poles  C,  p,  be  di- 
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nded  io  a,  so  that  the  deerees  in  C  o,  op^  be  and  make  the  angle  C  L I  equal  to  the  given 

ajual,  and  the  perpendicular  o  S  be  erected  to  distance :   then   the  straight   line   C  P,  drawn 

tbeiioe  of  measures  gk.    Then  the  line  pit,  C/,  through  I  parallel  to  C  L»  will  be  the  required 

drawn  from  the  poles  C,  p,  through  any  point  Q  projection. 

IB  the  line  o  S,  will  cut  off  the  arches  F  n,  A  /,        Prop.  XI.  Pros.  III.    At  a  given  point  in  a 

{qsal  to  each  other,  and  to  the  angle  Q  C|k  projected  great  circle,  to  draw  another  great  cir- 

Hie  great  circle  A  O   perpendicular  to  the  cle  to  make  a  given  angle  with  the  former ;  and, 

piane  cl  the  primitive  is  projected  into  the  conversely,  to  measure  the  angle  contained  be- 

Knigfat  line  oS  perpendicular  tog  A,  by  Prop,  tween  two  great  circles. 
iCor.  3.    Let  Q  be  the  projection  of  g ;  and        Let  P,  fig.  4,  be  the  given  point  in  the  given 

:«>^p  Qi  C  Q,  are  straight  lines,  th^  are  there-  great  circle  P  B,  and  C  the  centre  of  the  primi- 

be  the  representations  of  the  arches  P  9,  C  y,  of  tive :  through  the  points  P,  C,  draw  the  straight 

pot  circles.    Now,  since  FqC  is  an  isosceles  line  P  O  G,  and  draw  the  radius  of  th6  primi- 

9i)€rica]  triangle,  the  angles  PCQ,  CPQ,  are  tive  CA  perpendicular  thereto;  join  PA;  to 

^erefore  equal ;  and  hence  the  archei  P  9,  C  9,  which  draw  A  G  perpendicular  :    through  6 

[•roduced  will  cut  off  equal  arches  from  the  given  draw  B  G  D  at  right  angles  to  G  P,  meeting  P  B 

-rcles  F  I,  G  H,  whose  representations  F  n,  A  /,  in  B ;  bisect  the  angle  C  A  P  by  the  straight 

se  iherefore  equal :  and,  since  the  angle  Q  C  ;i  is  line  A  O  ;  join  B  O,  and  make  the  angle  BOD 

'k  measure  of  the  arch  A  4  it  i'  ^o  ^^  measure  equal  to  that  given ;  then,  D  P  being  joined,  the 

^i\i  equal  F  n.  angle  B  P  D  will  be  that  required. 

loBOL.  Hence,  if  from  the  projected  pole  of        If  the  measure  of  the  angle  B  P  D  be  required, 

ffij  circle  a  perpendicular  be  erected  to  the  line  from  the  points  B,  D,  draw  the  lines  B  O,  D  O. 

''  measures,  it  will  cut  off  a  quadrant  from  the  and  the  angle  B O  D  is  the  measure  of  B  P  D. 
vpTiEseatation  of  that  circle.  Prop.  XII.  Prob.  IV.    To  describe  the  pio- 

PftoF.  VIII.  Theor.  VIIL  Let.  Fn^  fig.  2,  jection  of  a  less  circle  parallel  to  the  plane  4)i 

■^  the  projection  of  any  circle  FI,  and  p  (he  projection,  and  at  a  given  distance  firom  its  pole^ 
^jectioD  of  its  pole  P.    If  Cg  be  the  ootan-        Let  AD  B,  fig.  3,  be  the  primitive,  and  C  its 

."^of  CA  P,  ana  ^B  perpendicular  to  the  Une  centre :  set  the  distance  of  the  circle  firom  its 

t^  measures ^  C,  let  C  A  P  be  bisected  by  A O,  pole,  firom  B  to  H,  and  from  H  to  D;  and  draw 

^  the  line  o  B  drawn  to  any  point  B,  and  also  the  straight  line '  A  £  D,  intersecting  C  £  per- 

?B,  cutting  Fnk  iud;  then  the  angle g o B  is  pendicular  to  BC,  in  the  point  £:  with  the 

iji  Dcasure  of  the  arch  F  d.  radius  C  £  describe  the  circle  £  F  G,  and  it  is 

the  arch  P  G  is  a  quadrant,  and  the  angle  go  the  projection  required. 

A=KPA4-oAP=gAC-faAP  =  gAC        Prop.  XII  L  Prob.  V.    To  draw  a  lew  circle 

^CKo^=  gAo;  therefore  g  A  =  g o ;  conse-  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection. 
ipently  0  is  the  dividing  centre  of  g  B,  the  re-        Let  C,  fig.  5,  be  the  centre  of  projection,  and 

|3*H6Dtaiion  of  G  A;  and  hence  by  Prop.  V.  the  TI  a  great  circle  parallel  to  the  proposed  less 

^e^oB  is  the  measure  of  g B.  But, since  pg  circle :  at  C  make  tne angles  ICN,  T C  O,  each 

t^resents  a  quadrant,  therefore  p  is  the  pole  of  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  less  circle  firom  its 

?^',9ad  hence  the  great  circle  pdB^  passing  parallel  great  circle  T I ;  let  C  L  be  the  radius  of 

^^mh  tbe  pole  of  the  circles  g  B  and  F  n,  will  projection,  and  fix>m  the  extremity  L  draw  L  M 

<^t  off  equal  arches  in  both,  that  is,  F^=g  B  perpendicular  thereto ;  make  C  V  equal  to  L  M, 

= angle  go  B.  or  C  F  equal  to  C  M ;  then,  with  the  vertex  V 

CoioL.    The  angle  g  0  B  is  the  measure  of  the  and  assymptotes  C  N,  CO,  describe  the  hvper^ 

*Bgie  gp  B.    For  the  triangle  ^p  B  represenU  a  bola  W  V  K ;  or,  with  the  focus  F  and  C  V,  de- 

'"'fingle  on  the  sphere,  wl^rem  the  arch  which  scribe  the  hyperbola,  and  it  will  be  the  perpen- 

l^  lepresents  is  equal  lo  the  angle  which  the  dicular  circle  described. 
^lep  represents;  because  gp  is  a  quadrant;        Prop.  XIV.  Prob.  VL  To  describe  the  pro- 

'^ure  f  a  B  is  the  measure  of  both.  jection  of  a  less  circle  inclined  to  the  plane  of 

^Kop.  IX.  Prob.  I.    To  draw  a  great  circle  projection. 

U'OQgh  a  given  point,  and  whose  distance  firom        Draw  the  line  of  measures  dp,  fig.  6,  and  at 

"^  pole  of  projection  is  equal  to  a  given  quan-  C,  the  centre  of  projection,  draw  C  A  perpendi* 

'^-  cular  to  dpf  and  equal  to  the  radius  of  projec- 

Ut  A  D  B,  fig.  3,  be  the  projection,  C  its  tion :  with  the  centre  A,  and  tbe  radius  A  C, 

P^  or  centre,  and  P  the  point  through  which  a  describe  the  circle  D  C  F  G ;  and  draw  R  A  £ 

^i  circle  is  to  be  drawn :  through  the  points  parallel  to  dp:  then  take  the  greatest  and  least 

^«  C,  draw  die  straight  line  P  C  A,  and  draw  distances  of  the  circle  from  the  pole  of  projec- 

^  £  perpendicuhir  to  it :  make  the  angle  C  A  £  tion,  and  set  them  from  C  to  D  and  F  respec- 

^oal  to  the  given  distance  of  the  circle  from  the  tively ;  for  the  circle  D  F ;  and  firom  A,  the  pro* 

P*^*  of  proiection  C;  and  from  the  centre  C,  jecting  point,  draw  the  straight  lines  A  F/,  and 

^ the  radioi  C  £,  describe  the  circle  £ F G :  ADd;  then  df  will  be  the  transverse  axis  of 

'^lOQgh  P  draw  the  straight  line  P I  K,  touching  the  ellipse :  but  if  D  fall  beyond  the  line  R  £, 

^  circle  £FG  in  I,  and  it  will  be  the  projeo-  as  at  G,  then  from  G  draw  the  line  GAD  d, 

^  of  the  great  circle  required.  and  df  is  the  transverse  axis  of  an  hyperbola: 

^itop.  X.  Prob.  II.    To  draw  a  great  circle  and  if  the  point  D  fiill  in  the  line  R  £,  as  at  £, 


polt.  ..  ^ 

1^  A  D  B,  fig.  3,  be  the  primitive,  and  C I    centre,  and  for  the  ellipse  take  half  the  difference 
^Siren  circle :  draw  C  L  perpendicuhir  to  C  I,    of  the  lines  A  d,  A/,  which  laid  from  H  will  give 
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K  the  focus ;  for  the  hyperbola,  half  the  sum  of  mer  in  B ;  join  A  B,  C  fi,  and  AC  B  will  be 

Adf  A^being  laid  from  ti,  will  give  k  its  focus:  the  projection  of  the  spherical  triangle,  and  the 

then  widi  the  transverse  axis  df,  and  focus  K,  or  rectilineal  angle  A  C  B  is  the  measure  of  the 

A,  describe  the  ellipse  d  M/,  or  hynerbola^inL  spherical  angle  A  C  B,  fig.  10. 

which  will  be  the  projection  of  the  inclined  Paop.  XIX.  Pros.  XL    The  three  angles  of 

circle :  for  the  parabola,  make  £  Q  equal  to  Ff,  a  spherical  triangle  b^ing  given,  to  project  it» 

and  draw  fn  perpendicular  to  A  Q,  and  make  and  to  find  the  measures  of  the  sides. 

fk  equal  to  one  half  of  n  Q :  then  with  the  ver*  Let  ABC,  fig.  12,  be  the  spherical  triangle  of 

tex/,  and  focus  k,  describe  the  parabola/m,  for  which  the  angles  are  given:  construct  another 

the  projection  of  the  given  circle  F  £.  spherical  triangle  EFG,  whose  sides  are  the 

Prop.  XV.  Prob.  VIL    To  find  the  pole  of  supplements  of  the  given  angles  of  the  triangle 

a  raven  projected  circle.  ABC;  and  with  the  sides  of  this  supplemenul 

Let  D  M  F,  fig.  7,  be  the  given  projected  cir-  triangle  describe  the  gnomonic  projection,  &c., 

de,  whose  line  of  measures  is  D  F,  and  C  the  as  before.    The  supplemental  triangle  EFG  has 

centre  of  projection;  firom  C  draw  the  radius  of  also  a  supplemental  part  £  Fg ;  and  when  the 

projection  CA,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sides  GE,  GF,  whiclware  substituted  in  place 

measures,  and  A  will  be  the  projecting  point :  of  the  angles  A,  B,  are  obtuse,  their  supplements 

join  AD,  A  F,  and  bisect  the  angle  D  AF  by  g  £,  g  F,  are  to  be  used  in  the  gnomonic  projeo- 

the  straight  line  A  P ;  hence  P  is  the  pole.    If  tion  of  the  triangle. 

the  given  projection  be  an  hyperbola,  the  angle  Prop.  XX.  Prob.  XII.  Given  two  sides,  and 
yAG,  fig.  6,  bisected,  will  give  its  pole  in  the  the  included  angle  of  a  spherical  triangle,  to  de- 
line  of  measures;  and,  in  a  parabola,  the  angle  scribe  the  gnomonic  projection  of  that  triangle, 
/A  £  bisected  will  give  its  pole.  and  to  find  the  measures  of  the  other  parts. 

Prop.  XVI.  Prob.  VIII.     To  measure  any  Let  the  sides  AC,  C  B,  and  the  angle  AC  6, 

portion  of  a  projected  great  circle,  or  to  lay  off  fig.  10,  be  given :  make  the  angles  C  D  A,  C  D  G, 

any  number  of  degrees  thereon.  fig.  13,  eqiud  respectively  to  the  sides  AC,  C  B, 

Let  £  P,  fig.  6,  be  the  great  circle,  and  I P  a  fig.  10 ;  also  make  Uie  angle  AC  B,  fig.  13,  equal 

portion  thereof  to  be  measured  :  draw  IC  D  to  the  spherical  angle  AC  B,  fig.  10,  and  C  B 

perpendicular  to  I P ;  let  C  be  the  centre,  and  eaual  to  C  G,  and  ABC  will  be  the  projection 

C  B  the  radius  of  projection,  with  which  describe  of  the  spherical  triangle. 

the  circle  £  BD  ;  make  I A  equal  to  I  B ;  th^^n  To  find  the  measure  of  the  side  A  B :  from  C 

A  is  the  dividing  centre  of  £  P ;  hence,  A  P  be-  draw  C  L  perpendicular  to  A  B,  and  C  M  paral-> 

ing  joined,  the  angle  I A  P  is  the  measure  of  the  lei  thereto,  meeting  the  circumference  of  the  pri- 

arch  IP.    Or,  if  lAP  be  made  equal  to  anv  mitive  in  M;  vaSke  LN  equal  to  LM;  join 

given  angle,  then  I P  is  the  correspondent  arch  AN,  B  N,  and  the  angle  A  B  N  will  be  the  mea- 

of  the  projection.  sure  of  the  side  A  B.    To  find  the  measure  of 

Prop.  XVII.   Prob.  IX.     To  measure  any  either  of  the  spherical  angles,  as  BAC  :  from 

arch  of  a  projected  less  circle,  or  to  lay  off  any  D  draw  D  K  perpendicuUur  to  A  D«  and  make 

number  of  degrees  on  a  given  projected  less  K  H  equal  to  K  D :  from  K  draw  K I  perpendi- 

circle.  cular  to  C  K,  and  let  A  B  produced  meet  K  I 

Let  F  n,  fig.  9,  be  the  given  less  circle,  and  in  I,  and  join  H I :  then  the  rectilineal  angle 

P  its  pole :  from  the  centre  of  projection  C  draw  K  H I  is  the  measure  of  the  spherical  angle 

C A  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  measures  G  H,  BAC.    By  proceeding  in  a  similar  manner,  the 

and  equal  to  the  radius  of  projection ;  join  A  P,  measure  of  the  other  angle  will  be  found, 

and  bisect  the  angle  CAP  by  the  straight  line  Prop.  XXI.  Prob.  XIII.    Two  angles  and 

AG,  to  which  draw  AD  perpendicular:  describe  the  intermediate  side  given,  to  describe  the  gno- 

the  circle  G  /  H,  as  far  distant  from  the  pole  of  monic  projection  of  the  triangle ;  and  to  find  the 


measure  of  the  arch  F  n.  Or  let  the  measure  be  make  the  angle  C  D  A,  fig.  13,  equal  to  the  mea- 
laid  from  H  to  /,  and  the  line  D  /  joined  will  cut  sure  of  the  given  side  AC,  fig.  10 ;  and  the 
off  F n  equal  thereto.  angle  A C  B,  fig.  13,  equal  to  the  angle  AC  B, 
Prop.  XVIII.  Prob.  X.  To  describe  the  fig.  10,  produce  AC  to  H,  draw  D  K  perpeodi- 
gnomonic  projection  of  a  spherical  trkngle,  cular  to  C  K,  and  make  the  angle  K  U I  equal 
when  three  sides  are  given ;  and  to  find  the  meap  to  the  spherical  angle  CAB:  from  I,  the  inter- 
sures  of  either  of  its  angles.  section  of  K  I,  H  I,  to  A  draw  I  A,  and  let  it  in- 
Let  A  B  C,  fig.  10,  be  a  spherical  triangle  tersect  C  B  in  B,  and  AC  B,  fig.  10.  The  un- 
whose  three  sides  are  given :  draw  the  radius  known  parts  of  this  triangle  may  be  measured 
C  D,  fig.  11,  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  of  the  by  last  problem. 

primitive  £F;  and  at  the  point  l>  make  the        Prop.  XXII.    Prob.  XIV.    Two  sides  of  a 

angles  C  DA,  C  D  G,  AD  I,  equal  respectively  spherical  triangle,  and  an  angle  opposite  to  one 

to  the  sides  AC,  BC,  A  B,  of  the  spherical  tri-  of  them  given,  to  describe  the  projection  of  the 

angle  ABC,  fig.  10,  the  lines  D  A,  D  G,  inter-  triangle ;  and  to  find  the  measure  of  the  remain- 

secting  the  diameter  £  F,  produced  if  necessary  ing  parts. 

in  the  poinUAand  G;  make  DI  equal  to  DG;        Let  the  sides  AC,  CB,  and  the  angle  BAG 

then  fitnn  the  centre  C,  with  the  radius  C  G,  of  the  spherical  triangle  ABC,  fig.  10,  be  given: 

describe  an  arch;  and  fit>m  A,  witli  the  distance  make  the  angles  C  D  A,  C  DG,  fig.  13,  equal 

A  ly  describe  another  archy  intersecting  the  for-  respectively  to  the  measures  of  tlite  given  sidei 
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AG,  BC:  disw  D K  peipendicular  to  AD,  PROLATE,  in  geometry,  is  applied  to  a 

■kt  &  H  ecjnal  to  D  &,  uid  the  angle  R  H I  spheroid  produced  by  the  revolution  of  a  semi- 

ifal  to  die  given  spherical  angle  BAG:  draw  ellipsis  aiKMtf  its  luger  diameter.     See  Sp«»- 

arpcrpeodioubr  K I,  meeting  HI  in  I ;  join  noin. 

il;  and  from  the  centre  C,  with  the  distance  PROLEGOMENA,  in  philology,  preparatory 

CG,  dooibe  the  aich  G  B,  meeting  A I  in  B;  discourses  fixed  to  a  book,  8cc.,  contaming  some- 

«  C  B,  and  ABC  will  be  the  rectilineal  pro-  thing  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  the  letter  to 

.KQoo  of  the  spherical  triai^le  A  BC,  fig.  10;  understand  the  book  or  science,  &c. 

d  the  mesaores  of  the  unknown  parts  of  the  PROLEPSIS,  n.  f. )       Fr.   prokpu  ;  Or. 

'mgle  may  be  fimnd  as  before.  Prolef'tical.          i  wpokii^,    A  figure  of 

Pup.  XaIIL  Pbob.  XV.   Given  two  angles  rhetoric,  in  which  objections  are  anticipated : 

ad  1  nde  opposite  to  one  of  them,  to  describe  in  the  manner  of  a  prolepsis. 

>  fixNiionic  projection  of  the  triangle,  and  to  This  was  contained  in  my  prckptu  or  prevention 

ad  the  measures  of  the  other  parts.  of  hit  answer.                  BmmhaU  againu  HMtet. 

Ut  Ae  angles  A,  B,  and  the  side  B  C  of  the  '^^  proUptietd  notions  of  religion  cannot  be  so  well 

3«([fc  ABC,  fig.  la,  be  given:  let  the  sup-  d«fcnded  by  the  professed  servanU  of  the  altar. 

««tal  triangle  EFE  be  formed,  in  which  -n.-  •      -^    .            u     •          S""?^' 

«  mgies  £,  ^  a  are  the  supplemenu  of  the  Tha  is  a  pw(«|im  or  anacbrom«n.     TheobaU. 

^«s  B  C,  C  A,  A  B,  respectively,  and  the  sides  PROLETARUN,  adj.     Mean ;    wretched ; 

^F)  F6,  GE,  the  supplements  of  the  angles  vile;  vulgar.    A  mean  word  whose  etymology 

A,  a    Now,  at  the  centre  C,  fig.  13,  make  we  do  not  find. 

le  angles  C  D  A,  C  D  R,  equal  to  the  measures  Like  specnlatois  should  foresee, 

1  tbe  tides  G  £,  G  F,  respectively,  being  the  J"«n  phaios  of  aathorilT, 

«?pl«n»ts  of  the  angles  B  and  A;  and  let  the  Portended  mischieb  farther  than 

J«  DA,  DK,  intSsect  the  diameter  of  the  Low protoan«.  tyihmg-men.        Hwmrmt. 

^rsa6n  EF,  in  the  points  A  and  K:  draw  PROLIFIC,  e^p. >       Fr.   ffroM^;    Lit 

X  perpeodicular  to  A  D,  make  G  H  equal  to  Prolif'ical.         )  frokt  and  foao. 

3G,  ant  at  the  point  H  make  the  angle  G  H I  Evety  dispute  in  religion  grew  froUfical,  and  in 

^to  die  angle  £,  or  to  ito  supplement;  and  vvntilating  one  question,  many  new  ones  were  started, 

a  EI,  perpendicular  to  CH,  meet  H I  in  I,  ^  .             ^      ^          .^,    ^V.  ^  ^^^' 

««i  join  A  rV  then  from  the  centre  C,  with  the  pif"\~^  *T*-'  ""^i}^''  ^^iT^  ""^ 

^.CG,de«:ribeana«hinter^^^  J^ninr^t^S^^t^'co^J^^^ 

«B;  jom  C  B,  and  ABC  will  be  the  gnomo-  s^^th%^m^ia!n. 

«c  pn^ection  of  the  given  triangle  ABC,  fig.  "                  MUton't  Pmndim  Iter. 

J:  the  suppleiQeBt  of  the  angle  AC  B,  fig.  13,  Their  froiu,  proceeding  from  simpler  roots,  are 

9  the  measure  of  the  side  A  B,  fig.   12 ;  the  not  so  distioraishable  as  the  oibpring  of  sensible 

■onics  of  the  other  parts  are  found  as  before,  creatures,  and  ffoUJimiioni  descending  from  double 

^Uxm^  this  method  of  projection  has,  for  the  origins.                                                    firmpiw. 

*»  part,  been  applied  to  dialling  only,  yet,  His  vital  power  air,  earth,  and  seas  supplies, 

^  it  preceding  propositions,  it  appears  that  And  breeds  whatever  is  bred  beneath  the  skies ; 

1 4e  common  problems  of  the  sphere  may  be  For  every  kind,  by  thy  pro/i>  might, 

■««silyresolved  by  this  than  by  the  ordinary  ^^""p-           ,              .     .u       •    ,rn^"*- 

-^bodsofprojectioo.  All  dogs  am  of  one  speci«^ 

rmnrwt               a               •         •                fn  toor  lu  genersUon,  and  the  breed  of  such  mixtures 

I'ROIN,  V.  a.    A  corrupUon  of  prune.    To  being  froUfie.                                               Bag. 

^;  cot ;  trim.  From  the  middle  of  the  world, 

I  nt  and  proin  my  wings  The  sun's  prolific  rays  are  hurled  ; 

After  flight,  and  put  new  strings  Tu  from  that  neat  he  darts  those  beams. 

To  my  shafu.                            Ben  Jtmton.  Which  qoicken  earth  with  genial  flamea. 

^  coantry  husbandman  will  not  give  the  protnti^  irisr. 

^  to  a  yonng  planL                                      Id.  PRCLIX,  adf.  ^     Fr.  prouie ;  Lat  proUjyt, 

PBOIAPSUS,iniuigery,atennu«dtod«-  PwiKious,      fUng;    tedkmi;    Terbo.e: 


uteros,  vagina,  and  rectum.    See  ^    '' 

PomATiv      T  *        I  A.        n*  Lay  by  all  nicety  and  |>ro/i#wi»  blushes. 

mOLATET.    Lat.  pro^o/iua.   To  pronounce;  -^    ^             j       r                   Shaktpean. 

°^*  It  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  pro/ixsiy,  or  crossing 

JV  piesBuca  of  war  hate  somewhat  cowed  their  the  plain  hiehway  of  talk,  that  the  good  Anthonio 

¥^  u  may  be  gathered  fium  the  accent  of  their  hath  lost  a  ship.                                                /d. 

**^  which  tb^  pnlaU  in  a  whining  queruloua  According  to  the  caution  we  have  been  so  piwlur  in 

^  IS  if  still  complaining  and  crest  faUen.  giving,  if  we  aim  at  right  nnderstandinf  the  true  na- 

Hcmtl,  ture  of  it,  we  must  examine  what  apprsnension  man« 

ORQls,  having  been  used  to  be  fied  at  the  pnrf*-  kind  make  of  it.                                           ^^V^M* 

"« of  certain  woids,  may  afterwards  pronounce  the  In  some  other  passa^  I  may  have,  to  shun  prv- 

"^                                                           Ray.  luity,  unawares  slipt  into  the  contrary  extreme. 

Ai  to  tlie  prolate  spheroidical  flgure,  though  it  be  BoyU, 

^  MCttMiy  molt  of  the  earth's  rotation  about  its  On  these  prolixly  thankfiil  she  enlarged.     Vrydam. 

*^  >iii  ]r«t  it  is  also  verv  convenient  for  us.  If  the  appellant  appoints  a  term  too  prof ir,  the 

Cktyn/r  FhU/onplacal  PtmnpltB*  judge  may  then  assign  a  competent  term.     AjfUfo, 
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Should  I  at  large  repeat  Prome;  and  there  is  here  a  roya!  menageiie  oT 

The  bead-roll  of  her  vicioui  tricki*  elephants.    The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  extend 

My  poem  would  be  too  prolix.  Prior,  beyond  the  modem  town,  and  contain  a  number 

EUborate  and  studied  profmtjf  in  proving  such  of  temples  dedicated  to  Boodh.      Long.  95*  E., 

pomts  as  nobody  calls  m  question.         WaUrlmtd.  j^^^  18®  50*  N. 

PROLOCUTOR,  n.  f.  IaL proloctaor.  The  PROMETHEUS,  the  son  of  Japetus,  sup- 
foreman  ;  the  speaker  of  a  convocation.  posed  to  have  been  the  first  discoverer  of  the  art 

The  convocation  the  queen  proiogned»  though  at  of  striking  fire  by  flint  and  steel ;  which  gave 

the  expenoe  of  Dr.  Atterbu^'s  displeasure,  who  was  rise  to  the  fable  of  his  stealing  fire  from  heaven, 

designed  their  proloeuter,  Swi/i.  This  &ble  is  variously  related  by  different  au- 

PROL'OGUE,n. •.&!;.  a.    Fr.pro^«;Gr.  thors.    Prometheus,  as  most  say,  being  a  man 

^p6K^0Q ;  Lat.  prolagta.    Preface  jintrSduction  ^^ 'S^^^*^,  ""'^^  ^T*  "tu'^^'x^  ^l5  """f 

toTdlscourse  or  performance:  to  introduce  with  wheUier  Jupiter  was  really  worthy  to  be  reckoned 

a  preface.  ^  S^uy  slew  two  oxen,  and  stufiiBd  one  of  the  skins 

p         '.        ,  with  the  flesh,  and  the  other  with  the  bones  of  the 

-ShTwi  cUp  Tnto^f  roundly,  without  hawking.  ^Jl'^^Si^^^ft!^!''!!!^^^^ 

or  spitting,  or  wying  we  are  h^ane.  which  are  tL  I^^f^;.^^'''^  ?  ^  Zfu^ ,T"  "^^  T^" 

on\/probguei  to  a  bil  voice?  ShaMspeare.  kmdfor  this  msult,depnved  them  of  the  use  of  fire; 

If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy.  ^^*  Prometheus,  with  the  assistance  of  Minerva, 

And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny,  ^^o  ^^   already  aided  him  by  her  advice  in 

I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness;  forming  the  body  of  a  man  of  tempered  clay. 

But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  f^ay.   id,  contrived  to  ascend  up  to  heaven,  and,  approach* 

He  his  special  nothing  ever  prologuei.  Id.  ing  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  stole  from  thence  the 

In  her  face  excuse  sacred  fire,  which  he  brought  down  to  earth  in  a 

Came  prolojfw,  and  apology  too  prompt.  MilUm.  ferula.    Jupiter,  incensed  at  this  strange  and 

From  him  who  rears  a  poem  lank  and  long,  audacious  enterpriw,  ordered  Mercury  to  cany 

To  him  who  stmns  hu  all  into  a  seng;  ^im  to  Mount  Caucasus,  and  chain  him  to   a 

Or.  having  whelped  a  prLgus  with  great  paimi  ^»»  *»^«'-    Jh"  ^  of  the  history  of  Prome- 

Feels  himself  spent,  and  fumbles  for  his  bSns;  ?J«»»  »nd  ^»f  subsequent  deliverance  cither  by 

A  prologue  iaterdsshed  with  many  a  stroke—  Hercules  or  Jupiter  iiimself,  abounds  with  tic- 

An  art  contrived  to  advertise  a  joke,  lions,  which  are  supposed  to  contain  some  ancient 

So  that  the  jest  is  clearly  to  be  seen,  filets  under  this  disguise.     M.  Bannier  supposes 

Not  in  the  words— but  in  the  g^ap  between :  that  this  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 

Manner  is  all  in  all,  whate'er  is  writ,  the  Titans.     Prometheus,  as  he  conjectures,  was 

The  substitute  for  genius,  sense,  and  wit.    Cowper.  not  exempt  from  the  persecutions  which  harassed 

PROLONG',  v.  a:     }     Fr.  prolonger ;  Lat.  ^^^  other  Titans.    As  he  returned  into  Scythia, 

Prolong  A'TiON,n.  i,\pro    and    /ongi».     To  which  he  durst  not  quit  so  long  as  Jupiter  lived, 

lengthen  out ;  continue;  draw  out:  hence,  cor-  ^^^  god  is  said  to  have  bound  him  to  Caucasus. 

ruptly,  to  put  off  a  long  time:  prolongation  is  "^is  prince,  addicted  to  astrology, frequently  re- 

the  act  of  lengthening  or  delaying.  ti<^d  ^o  Mount  Caucasus,  as  to  a  kind  of  obser- 

To-morrow  in  my  judgment  is  too  sudden :  ^^^X*  ^*>«'«  ^«  contemplated  the  stars,  and 

For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided,  ^"^j  ^  >'  ^«re,  preyed  upon  by  continual  pining. 

As  else  I  would  be  were  the  day  proUmged.  or  rather  by  vexation,  on  account  of  the  solitary 

SuUupeare.  and  melancholy  life  which  he  led.    This  is  sup- 
Nourishment  in  living  creatures  is  for  the  prolonga-  posed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  eagle 
Hon  of  life.                        Baeon'e  Nahind  Hiuory,  or  vulture  that  incessantly  preyed  upon  his  li>er. 
This  ambassage  concerned  only  the  proUmgation  of  Herodotus,  however,  alleges,  that  Prometheus 
days  for  payment  of  monies.           Id.  Henry  VII.  was  put  in  prison  for  not  being  able  to  stop  the 
Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  proio^  overflowing  of  a  river,  which  from  its  rapidity 

Ti!r"^«k.«« -.K  •  iv  «-^     ^  .iT  ?^*.  ^"  ^^^  the  eagle,  or  at  least  that  he  was 

The  unhappy  queen  with  talk  prchmged  the  night,  ^yj^^  ^^  ^^  wiA  a  part  of  his  subjecU  to  the 

DDrkTTT'cr/MiT  r  .         f    •    ^(  .'  mountains  to  escape  the  inundation,  till  a  travel- 

♦.jrm^..  ilf     '  "•  •'  r^     '^''^'     ^°*^'"  le^»  represented  b^ Hercules,  undertook  to  dam 

tainment;  performance  of  diversion.  ^^  ^p^j;^  ^^^^^^  {^^  ^^  ^^,1  \^^  ^1^  „  i^  „,y 

It  is  memor^le,  which  Famianus  Strada,  in  the  be  said,  by  miking  its  course  regular  and  uni- 

first  book  of  his  academical  pro/tiiMiw,  relates  of  form ;  thus  Prometheus  was  delivered  by  this 

*"'"•  Hofcnwfl.  hero  from  his  prison,  or  retreat. 

PRQME,  or  Prone,  a  city  of  the  Birman  em*       Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  Prometheus  first 

pire,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  hank  of  •  the  Irta-  discovered  combustible  materials  fit  for  kindling 

waddy,  in  a  fine  fertile  plain,  and  was  formerly  and   maintaining  fire.    Bannier  is  of  opinion, 

surrounded  by  two  walls,  the  exterior  of  timber,  that  the  origin  of  this  fiction  jwas,  that  Jupiter, 

and  the  interior  of  brick.    It  is  larger  than  having  ordered  all  the  shops  where  iron  was 

Rangoon,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  forged  to  be  shut  up,  lest  the  Titans  should 
timber,  grain,  oil,  wax,  ivory,  iron,  lead,  and    make  use  of  it  against  him,  Prometheus,  who 

flag-stones.  It  is  said  to  have  been  once  the  had  retired  into  Scythia,  there  esublished  good 
capital  of  a  dynasty.     At  present,  with  the  ad-    forges  ;  hence  came  the  <  Calybes,'  those  excel- 

joioing  territory,  it  forms  the  estate  or  appanage  lent  blacksmiths ;  and,  peibaps  Prometheus  also, 
of  one  of  the  king's  sons,  called  the  pnnce  df  not  thinking  to  find  fire  in  that  country,  brought 
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set  (ktfher  in  the  ttalk  of  the  ferula»  in  which 

^T  be  easily   preserved  for    several  days. 

^^r  the  two  oxen  which  Prometheus  is  said  to 

.ft  skin,  that  he  might  impose  upon  Jupiter, 

.  •  :4rt  of  the  £ible  is  said  to  be  founded  upon 

-^  lawDg  been  the  fint  who  opened  victims 

tiia  >iew  of  drawing  omens  from  the  inspec- 

: '{  their  entrails.     According  to  Le  Clerc, 

'.rtheus  is  the  same  with  Magog,  the  former 

,'  ibe  son  of  Japetus,  and  the  latter  the  son 

.^phetf  and  grandson  of  Noah.     Both  Pro- 

-cus  and  Magog  settled  in  Scvthia ;  the  latter 

.:<!ed  or  improved  tlie  art  of  founding  metals, 

:  ut  foiging  iron,  which  the  poets  attributed 

r'^jmethens  ;   and  Diodorus  too  says,  that  he 

-ii^dd  several   instruments   for  making  Bre. 

'.  appellation    Magog  signifies  vexation,  as 

.z^tijHis  was  gnawed  by  a  vulture. 

ii»iiCTUEus  and  Dam AStCBTUON,  two  sons  of 

.nb,  king  of  Athens,  who  conducted  colonies* 

-  Asia  Minor. — Paus.  i.  c.  3. 

tVvOM'INENT,fl4^.^       La*-      prominens. 
f'loWisLscEy  or       >  Standing   out    beyond 
^  om'isekcy,  n.  t.  J  another  {jart ;  protuber- 
'^  iKNin  substantives  both  corresponding. 

'^bks  are  described  with  two  promhum  spouts 
Mr  beads,  whereas  they  have  bat  one  in  the 
"i^  tenninating  over  the  windpipe. 

Brownt't  vvigar  Erroun, 
^  ba  her  eyes  so  prommemt,  and  placed  so  that 
<aa  wt  better  behind  her  than  before  her. 

Two  goodly  bowls  of  massy  silver, 
^oh  fipires  pramUnent  and  nchly  wrought. 

Dryden. 
"cae  have  their  eyes  stand  so  prominent,  as  the 
•>%  that  they  can  see  as  well  behind  as  before  them. 

Roy. 
^  ibws  the  nose  and  eyebrows,  with  the  yromi- 
■«ia  and  iiallings  in  of  the  features.         Additan. 
fia  evidenee,  if  he  were  called  by  law 
U  Mcar  to  some  enormity  be  saw, 
h  want  of  prominenee  and  just  relief, 
V(nU  i|^g  an  honest  man,  and  save  a  thief. 

Couper, 

PR0MIS'CUOUS,a4  3     Ut.     promiicuut. 
Pioxis'cuousi.T,  adv.    $  Mingled ;  confused ; 
^isioguished :  the  adverb  corresponding. 

^e  beheld  Wdore  once  stood  Ilium,  called  Troy 
^^omdy  of  Tros.  8andy$*i  Jovmey. 

U  aan,  that  considers  the  promi$euout  dispensa- 
'%<rf  God's  providence  in  this  world,  can  think  it 
^ttonable  to  conclnde^  that  after  this  life  good 
^iball  be  rewarded,  and  sinners  punished., 

TtUoWm. 
Glory  he  reqaires,  and  glory  he  receives, 
'Wtnmu  from  all  nations. 

MUUm's  PmradiM  Lett. 
^^^kaum  love  by  marriage  was  restrained. 


cretlon  or  decency,  but  pnmueucutlg,  and  with  no 
better  a  guide  than  the  impulses  of  a  brntal  appetite. 

Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 
With  throngs  pramitcuom  straw  the  level  green. 

Pop$. 
A   wild,   where  weeds  and  flowers  promuemtmi 

shoot.  Id. 

Unawed  by  precepts  human  or  divine, 
Like  birds  and  beasts  promucuoutly  they  join.     Id. 

PROMISE,  n.«.,v. a.  &v.n.^      Fr.    promite, 
Prom'ise-breach,  I  promette ;    Lat. 

pROM'rsE-BREAKER,  I  promtsfum.  En- 


gagement to 
benefit:  decla- 
ration of  bene- 


Unubed  at  once  a  rude  prtmueuout  crowd ; 
^|U]ds,  and  then  each  other  overbear, 
*«i  IB  a  moment  throne  the  theatre.  Drydtn* 

Here  might  you  see 
BitQBs  and  peasanto  on  the'  embattled  field, 
uone boge  heap  premueumufy  amast.     PhUipt* 
.i^  eaitb  was  formed  out  of  that  promuewmt  mass 
''^,  earth,  shells,  subsiding  from  the  water.  ^ 

fvMMXiMre. 
'Bit  generation,  as  the  sacred  writer  modestly  ex- 
it, manied  and  gave  in  marriage  without  dia- 
Vou  XVIIL 


Prom'iser,  * 

PROMIh'SURY,  adj. 

Promis'sorily,  adv. 
fit  to  be  conferred :  hence  grant,  or  hope  of 
something  promised;  to  make  such  declaration 
or  engagement ;  assure  by  promise :  the  two  com- 
pounds are  sufficiently  plain :  a  promiser  is  he 
who  makes  the  engagement  to  benefit:  promis« 
sonr,  of  the  nature  of  a  promise. 

0  Lord,  let  thy  promm  unto  David  be  established. 

1  Chnmide*, 
Now  are  they  ready,  looking  for  a  pmmim  from 

thee.  Actu 

While  they  promiie  them  liberty,  they  themaelvea 

are  the  servants  of  corruption.  2  PeUr  ii.  1ft. 

As  he  prmmmd  in  the  law,  he  will  shortly  have 

mercy,  and  gather  us  together.  2  Mae,  li.  18.^ 

1  eat  the  air,  pnmiu  crammed ;  you  cannot  fised 
caponsso.  Shalupeair: 

His  promuef  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing.    Id, 
Your  young  prince  Mamillius  is  a  eentleman  of 
the  greatest  pnmdat.  Id.  Winttr^M  TaU, 

Prcmmng  is  the  very  air  o'  the'  time :  it  opens  the 
eyes  of  expectation :  performance  is  ever  the  duller 
for  his  act.  Aaikipeart . 

WUl  not  the  ladies  be  afraid  of  the  lionl 
—I  fear  it,  I  promm  you.  Id. 

Criminal  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  prcwimhrmth.     Id. 
He's  an  hourly  promMhnaktr,  the  owner  of  no  one 
good  quality  worthy  your  entertainment.  Id. 

Who  let  this  promticr  in  7  did  you,  good  Dili- 
gence 1 
Give  him  his  bribe  again.  Ben  Jonton. 

As  the  preceptive  part  enjoins  the  most  exact  vir- 
tue, so  is  it  most  advaotageoosly  enforced  by  the 
promit$ory,  which  is  most  exqubitely  adapted  to  the 
same  end.  Decay  of  Pietff. 

What  God  commands  is  good ;  what  he  prcm$n  is 
infallible.  Bp.  Hall, 

Whoever  seeks  the  land  of  promue,  shall  find  many 
lets.  Id, 

He  that  brought  us  into  this  field,  hath  pnmittd 
us  victory.  Id.  CorUempialunu. 

If  he  receded  from  what  he  had  pntmrnd,  it  would 
be  such  a  disobligation  to  the  prince  that  he  would 
never  forget  it  Clarendon, 

Nor  was  he  obliged  bv  oath  to  a  strict  observation 
of  that  which  prommorily  vras  unlawful.      BrmonM. 

Duty  still  preceded  promm,  and  strict  endeavour 
only  founded  comfort.  Feil, 

1  could  not  expect  such  an  eflect  as  I  found, 
which  seldom  reacnes  to  the  degree  that  is  proviuerf 
by  die  prescribers  of  any  remedies. 

TemfU^z  MiteeUaniet* 
Behold,  she  said,  performed  in  every  part 
My  promise  made ;  and  Vulcan's  laboured  art. 

Drjfden. 
I  dare  pnmue  for  this  play,  that  in  the  roug[hness 
of  the  numbeis,  which  was  ao  designed,  yon  will  see 
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tomewhat  more  masterly  than  any  of  my  former 
tragedies.  id. 

Fear's  a  large  promiter ;  who  subject  live 
To  that  base  passion,  know  not  what  they  give.  Id. 

More  than  wise  men,  when  the  war  began,  coald 
pfomiM  to  themselves  in  their  most  sanguine  hopes. 

Dnvenant. 
The  promuorjf  lyes  of  great  men  are  known  by 
shouldering,  hugging,  squeezing,  smiling,  and  bow- 
ing. ArhtUhnot. 

Let  any  man  consider  how  many  sorrows  he  would 
have  escaped  had  God  called  him  to  his  rest,  and 
then  say  whether  the  pramiMe  to  deliver  the  just  from 
the  evils  to  come,  ought  not  to  be  made  our  daily 
prayer.  Wake. 

All  the  pleasure  we  can  take,  when  we  met  these 
promidng  sparks,  is  in  the  disappointment.    Feltan. 

She  bribed  my  stay,  with  more  than  human  charms ; 
Nay  pronused,  vainly  promted,  to  bestow 
Immortal  life.  Pope*t  Odysuy, 

Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  a  quick  return  ; 
What  ardently  I  wished.  1  lon^  believed, 
And,  disappomted  still,  was  still  deceived.  Cowper, 

And  round  the  new  discoverer  quick  they  flocked 
Id  multitudes,  and  plucked,  and  with  great  haste 
Devoured ;  and  sometimes  in  the  lips  'twas  sweet. 
And  prommd  well ;  but,  in  the  belly,  gall.   Pollok. 

Promissory  Notes  are  entirely  on  a  par  with 
bills,  equally  negotiable,  and  subject  to  the  same 
duties. 

PRCXMONT,  n.  i. )      Fr.  promontoire ;  Lat. 
Prom  ontory.        S  promontorium.  <  Promont, 
I  hare  observed,'  says  Johnson,  '  onl^  in  Suck- 
ling.'   A  headland;  cape;  high  peninsula;  or 
part  of  a  peninsula. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory. 
And  spies  a  far  off  shore  where  he  would  tread. 

Shakipeare, 
The  land  did  shoot  oat  with  a  great  promontory, 

Abboi. 
The  waving  sea  can  with  each  flood 
Bathe  somatugh  promont.  SucUing. 

They,  on  their  heads. 
Main  promonuniet  flung,  which  in  the  air 
Cane  shadowing,  and  opprest  whole  legions  armed. 

MUton. 
Every  gust  of  nigged  winds. 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory.  Id, 
If  yon  drink  tea  npon  a  promomtory  that  overhangs 
the  sea,  it  is  prefinable  to  an  assembly.  Popt. 

PROMOTE',  tf.  a.*\  Fr.  promouvoir ;  Lat. 
PromoTter,  II.  s.  f  prtMNooeo,  promotus.  To 
pROMO^TioN,  I  forward;    to   adTance; 

Promove',  v.  a.  J  elevate ;  prefer :  pro- 
moter is  used  in  an  obsolete  sense  for  informer ; 
approver:  promotion  is  advancement;  prefer- 
ment :  promove,  an  obsolete  synonyme  of  pro- 
mote. 
I  willpromoU  thee  unto  very  great  honour. 

Numbers, 
Shall  I  leave  mv  fatness  wherewith  they  honour 
God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  1 

Judget  ix,  9. 
Many  fair  promotiont 
Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those. 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a  noble. 

8hak$peare, 
The  hieh  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury 
Who  holos  his  state  at  door  'roongst  pursuivants.  Id, 
His  eies  be  promoten,  some  tresspass  to  spie. 

Tu$t$r. 
^  Next  to  religion,  let  yoar  care  be  to  promote  jus- 
tice* Bacon 


Informers  and  promoters  oppress  and  mia  the 
tates  of  many  of  his  best  subjects.         Drummtand. 
Never  yet  was  honest  man. 
That  ever  drove  the  tale  of  love ; 

It  is  impossible,  nor  can 
Integrity  our  ends  promove.  Suckling, 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found. 
Than  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

MUton » 
Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me  ?  Id, 

My  rising  is  thy  fall. 
And  my  prom/otion  will  be  thy  destruction.       Id, 

Knowledge  hath  received  little  improvement  from 
the  endeavours  of  many  pretended  promoters, 

Gtanville, 
Making  useless  offers,  but  promoomg  nothing. 

FeU, 
Thou  youngest  virgin>daughter  of  the  skies. 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new  plucked  from  paradise. 
In  spreading  branches  more  subhmely  rise. 

Dryden, 
He  that  talks  deceitfully  for  truth,  must  hurt  it 
more  by  his  example  than  he  promotes  it  by  his  argu- 
ments.  Atterbvry. 

Our  Saviour  makes  this  return,  fit  to  be  engraven 
in  the  hearts  of  all  promoters  of  charity  :  Verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.  /</. 

Frictions  of  the  extreme  parts  promote  the  flux  of 
the  j  uices  in  the  joints. '  A  rbuthnot . 

PROMPT,  iM§.  &  V,  a.^      Fr.  prompt ;   Ital. 
Promp'ter,  n.  I.  ^  pronto;    Latin, 

PROMP'TiTUnE,  [  promptut.    Quick; 

Prompt'ly,  adv,  (ready ;  acute ;  easy ; 


Prompt'nessa*  «• 
Prompt'ure. 


I  unobstructed;  pert 
J  to      assist;      make 


ready  or  perfect;  instigate;  incite:  a  prompter 
is  a  suggester;  admonisher;  reminder:  promp- 
titude and  prompter,  readiness ;  quickness ;  ap- 
titude ;  prompture,  suggestion ;  obsolete. 

Sitting  in  some  place,  where  no  man  shall  prompt 
him,  let  the  child  translate  his  lesson.        Atcham, 
Tell  him,  I'm  prompt 

To  lay  my  crown  at's  feet,  and  there  to  kneel. 

Sutktpeart, 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear. 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well  practised  wise  directions.  Id, 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.  Id,  Othello, 

Though  he  hath  fallen  by  promptwe  of  the  blood  ; 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour, 
That  bad  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks  he'd  yield  them  up. 

Shakspeare, 

None  could  hold  the  book  so  well  to  prompt  and 
instruct  this  stage  play,  as  she  could.  Baeon, 

The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  building 
was  very  prompt,  both  from  without  and  from  vrithin. 

Wotton. 
If  they  prompt  us  to  anger,  their  desi^  makes  use 
of  it  to  a  further  end,  that  the  mind,  being  thus  dis- 
quieted, may  not  be  easily  composed  to  prayer. 

Duppa^ 
He  that  does  his  merchandise  cheaifully,  prompt' 
ly,  and  readily,  and  the  works  of  religion  slowly,  it 
is  a  sign  that  his  heart  is  not  right  with  God. 

Taylor, 
Very  discemine  and  prompt  in  giving  orders,  as 
occasions  required.  Clarendon, 
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Prompt  eloquence  The  jirommlgtn  of  our  reUgion,  Jesus  Chnst  and 

fnd  bun  their  lips  in  prose  or  numerous  verse.  hit  ipostles,  raised  men  and  women  from  the  d^ad, 

Miliim.  not  once  only,  but  often.                                      Id. 

"^«ST^  ^^  **  ^^  ^  ^""^  ^)r  PRONAOS,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  a 

TViiBeoaeealaUe  imperfections  of  ourselves  will  P^.^.  ^  *  l^^^'  *  P*^**^»  ^^  ®^«^  spacioua 

Bdf  pMpr  us  of  our  corruption,  and  loudly  tell  "^^^Ul*!^-  ,  ^  PoRCH. 

3  wire  MBS  of  earth.                            Brown§.  PRONAPIDES,  an  ancient  Greek  poet  of 

He  seeded  not  one  to'  pnm^  him,  because  he  Athens,  who  was  preceptor  to  Homer.    He  also, 

:Jaj  the  prayers  by  heart.              ^tiU^ngi/ket.  it  is  said,  fint  taught  the  Greeks  to  write  from 

I  WIS  too  hasty  to  condemn  unheard  ;  the  left  to  the  right ;  as  they  formerly  wrote  in 

lad  yoa,  perhi^,  too  prompt  in  your  replies.  the  Oriental  manner  from  right  to  left. 

^     ,         ,         ,         . ,               Drffden.  PRONATION,  among  anatomisU.    The  ra- 

•f  aoderstand  our  duty  without  a  teacher,  and  jius  of  the  arm  has  two  kinds  of  motion,  the 

•^^itoondmaaweoughttodowithou^aprampter.  one  called  pronation,  the  other  supination.    Pro- 

Had  sot  this  stop  been  given  him  by  thaTTcl-  f*^'^  jf  **^  'thereby  the  palm  of  the  hand  is 

"Al  BdLoess.  his  gnMi  courage  and  jiamptnem  of  *""*.«*  downwards ;  and  supination,  the  opposite 

^  mmld  have  carried  him  diieetly  forwaid  to  the  "»«>*">?  thereto,  is  that  whereby  the  back  of  the 

9ECT,  till  he  had  met  him  in  the  open  plains  of  °^d  is  turned  downwards. 

-^'                                                     South.  PRONE',  af^.     -|     Lat.  pronus.      Bending 

t^  one  some  time  or  other  dreams  he  is  read-  PaoNE'NEss,  n,  tS  downwards ;    not     erect ; 

-  ^b.  m  which  case  the  invention  rrompu  so  Pbom'itt.            S  precipitous ;       headlong ; 

idMhit  the  mind  IS  miposed  on.          Adduam.  prepense;    inclined :    proneness   and    pronity, 

^tl]l  arose  some  rebel  slave,  m*^*l^^r  \L:^^  ^^m,^                                  r        j» 

S*r  to  sink  the  sute  than  he  to  save.     Prior.  ^^  <*^  ^^"»  P~"«- 

F=a  ud  rigid  muscles,  strong  pulse,  activity,  and  ^^  ^oly  Spirit  uw  that  mankind  is  unto  rirtue 

"V^nm  in  animal  actions,  are  signs  of  strong  kardly  drawn,  and  that  righteousness  is  the  less  ac- 

'.tL                                                    ArUuhnot.  counted  of  by  reason  of  the  pnmmiett  of  our  affec- 

Ti  the  stem  sanction  of  the  ofiended  sky,  tions  to  that  which  deliehteth.                    *  Hooker, 

^'vrmpt  obedience  bows.                             Pope.  '^^^  so^i  heing  first  fiom  nothing  brought, 

^  occasion  prmmpts  their  warm  desires.      Id.  When  God's  grace  foils  her,  doth  to  nothing  fall ; 

Tl«  priestly  brotherhood,  devout,  sincere.  -And  this  declining  proneneu  unto  nought, 

•'%  DKsn  self-interest,  and  ambition  clear,  ^*  ^*^^  that  sin  that  we  are  bom  withal.       Denies, 

^^  hope  in  heaven,  servility  their  scorn,  ^^  this  mechanic  pronitjf,  I  do  not  see  any  good 

^^  to  persuade,  expostulate,  and  warn.  tendency.                           More't  Divine  Dialoguee, 

Cowper,  There  .wanted  yet  a  cieature  not  prone, 

PROMPTUARY,   ».  $.      Yx, .  promptmire ;  And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 

^FMsptuortiifli,      A  storehouse ;  repository ;  ^'}^  sanctity  of  reason,  mi^ht  erect 

3(010^  -"**  Stature,  and  upngfat,  with  front  serene 

U  itiatum  ia  atiU  expanded  at  top,  sendng  as  ^®*«™  the  rest.               UUtmC^Pwodiee  Lou. 

*mmy  or  promptwSi,  that  furiishcth  forth  „     «J?'*''°  **"^*'  ''^^  *"  ^"^^^             ,^ 

■*  fei  the  formation  of  animal  and  vegetable  bo-  .,       'JP^^^'.u                                        u     •    fu 

at                                                    fvoof/iMinl  Upon  these  three  positions  in  man,  wherein  the 

jOMUL;GATE.or.     If-pr^lgo     To  ^T  thtii  ^U  ^^f.u.S'.iSt^  "'*'• 

fjoncLGE ,  V.  a.         f  publish ;  make  knowa  '     r     '             Browne. 

^Jccix;  aViok,  n.  s.  \  by  open  declaration  :  He  instituted  this  worship,  because  of  the  carnality 

^LCATOE,            i  promulgation,  the  de-  of  their  hearu,  and  the  proneneu  of  the  people  to 

rioauLGEa.               Jclaration  made;  pro-  idolatry.                                                   TiUeteom. 

"^2!or  and  promulger,  he  who  makes  it.  Those  who  are  ready  to  confess  him  in  judgment 

■^  albeit  I  know  he  nothing  so  much  hateth  and  profession,  are  very  prone  to  deny  him  in  their 

^^rmmigate,  yet  I  hope  that  this  will  occasion  doings.                                                            South. 

^^  pst  forth  divers  other  goodly  works.  If  we  are  pron«  to  sedition,  and  delight  in  change, 

Spentert  >  there  is  no  cure  more  proper  than  tracte,  which  sup- 

^itieam  and  current  of  this  rule  hath  gone  as  plies  busineu  to  the  aetive,  and  vrealth  to  the  inm- 

^  :ibatii  continued  as  long  as  the  veiy  promtulge-  gent.                                                           Addison. 

*v!^  gospel.                                        Hooker.  How  great  is  the  proneneu  of  our  nature  to  com- 

/W  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  pronmigming  of  ply  vrith  this  temptation  !                             Rogers 

*  Pifel,  had  hi  difierent  instructions.  Since  the  floods  demand* 

.                                             Deea^  of  Piety,  For  their  descent  a  prone  and  sinking  land  i 

.^^^^^  pramekfotion,  or  sneaking  thereof,  did  not  Does  not  this  doe  declivity  declare, 

;^  lame,  m  respect  of  the  inward  form  or  qua-  A  wise  director's  providential  care  Y 

White,  Blaekmore, 

^  certain  laws,  by  virtue  of  any  sanction  they  The  proneness  of  good  men  to  commiserate  want  in 

^  fton  the  promaifoted  will  of  the  legislature,  whatsoever  shape  it  appears.                    Atterhurif. 

^  not  a  stranger,  if  by  the  law  of  nature  every  Still  prone  to  change,  though  still  the  slaves  of 

^  Ittih  Bot  a  power  to  punish  ofleaces  against  it  state.                                                             Pope. 

^                                                       LmAs.  While  storms  remote  but  murmur  on  th?  ear, 

Ikiirfl?  V^^ndgaiion  of  the  punishment  wiU  be  Nor  waves  in  ruinous  uproar  round  thee  roll, 

^  n  oie  ponishment,  and  anticipate  the  execution.  Yet,  yet  a  moment  check  thy  ptone  career, 

n                                                        South.  And  curb  the  keen  resolve  that  prompts  thy  soul. 

,|«  chief  design  of  them  is,  to  establish  the  truth  Beattk. 

^Jl^isvdation  in  those  countries,  where  it  is  fint  All  else  was  proiM,  irrational,  and  mute, 

^t«  tad  propagated.                       Atterburg,  And  unaccounUble,  by  instinct  led.           Pollek. 
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PRONG,  fi.  f.     Belg.  pronghen,  to  squeeze,  important  part  of  a  living  languaffe.    It  is  that 

Miiisheu.-Goth.  prUmn.    A  fork.  part  of  it,  however,  we  apprehend,  upon  which 

The  cooks  make  no  more  ado,  but,  slicing  it  into  instruction  is  least  communicable  by  books  ;  and 

litUc  gobbeu,  prick  it  on  a  jrrong  of  iron,  and  hang  what  constitutes  elegant  or  even  correct  pronun- 

it  in  a  furnace.                                            Sandjft,  ciation  is  so  much  matter  of  fashion,  and  ever- 

Whacum  his  sea-coal  vnmg  threw  by,  changing  modifications,  that  '  Pronouncing  Die- 

And  basely  turned  his  back  to  fly.            Hudihrat.  tionaries^  have,  we  confess,  long  given  place  in 

Be  mindful,  our  library  to  many  less  laborious  performances. 

With  iron  teeth  of  rakes  and  prongs  to  move  j)^.  Watts  is  said  to  have  proposed  in  badinage. 

The  crusted  earth.      Dryd^xt  VirgU't  Geargiek$,  ^  j^  ^^^^  ^f  English  spelling  and  pronunciation, 

PRO'NOUN,  n.  t.     Fr.  pronom ;   Lat.  pro-  that  the  one  should  be  as  unlike  the  other  as  pos- 

nomen.    A  pan  of  speech ;  see  the  extract.  sible. 

I,  thou,  he  ;  we,  ye,  they,  are  names  given  to  per-  Mr,  Walker,  however,  is  clearly  entitled  to 

sons,  and  used  instead  of  their  proper  names,  from  praise  for  his  researches  into  this  subject :  yet  he 

whence  they  had  the  name  of  pronontUt  as  though  confesses  that  he  was  afraid  to  attempt  all  that 

they  were  not  nouns  themselves,  but  used  instead  of  j,e  considered  necessary,  and  in  general  jcontented 

nouns.                              CloMt  Latin  Grammar,  himself  with  ascertaining,  and  exhibiting,   ex- 

PRONOUNCE',v.c.&  V.  n.")     French  pro-  isting,  and  what  lias  been  called  polite  asage. 

Phonoun'cer,  n.  f .                 ynoncer;  Latin  Nothing  more  than  this,  perhaps,  can  ever  be 

Pronuncia'tion.                   Jpronuncio,  To  accomplished  ;  and  in  this  he  was  certainly  suc- 

speak;  utter;   utter  solemnly   or  confidently;  cessful;  so  that  his  Dictionary  is  regarded  as 

speak  with  confidence  or  authority  :  pronuncia-  the  standard  of  English  pronunciation.     But  he 

tion  is  the  act,  art,  or  mode  of  utterance.  has  evidently,  after  all,  attempted  too  much. 

He  pranounad  aU  these  words  unto  me  with  hU  ^^'  ij  <^°°ot  surely  be  necessary  to  mark  the 

mouth:                                          Jer,  xxxvi.  18.  «o^»d  ^f  every  word  in  the  English  language  : 

I  have  pnmoumeed  the  woid,  saith  the  Lord.  it  must  be  quite  sufiScient  to  mark  those  in  which 

Jeremialu  pronunciation  is  likely  to  err.    Such  words  only 

She  should  be  marked  by  a  different  spelling,  which 

So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever  deviate  in  any  respect  from  the  analogy  of  the 

Pronounet  disnonoor  of  her.  language :    the    pronunciation  of  all    the    rest 

Shakspeare.  Henry  VI f I.  njj^y  ^j^  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  accent,  with 

How  GonfidenUy  soever  men  prmaunoe  of  them-  f^^  assistance,  occasionally,  of  the  marks  *  and  ^ , 

selves,  and  behevc  that  they  are  then  most  pious.  ^^  ^^  denoting  that  a  vowel  is  long—the  se- 

when  they  are  most  eager  and  unquiet ;  Jt  u.  sure  ^^^j  ^^^^  .^  .^  ^^^^ .        contemplate;  »lb.  The 

thu  1.  far  removed  from  the  true  gei^f  rehgion.  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j,^'^.^^  particulars  respect- 

Lanrnage  of  man  pranaunced  »»»  English  pronunciation  and  its  marks  worth 

By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  expressed.  consideration. 

Milton.  1  •  The  accent  should  be  understood  as  falling 

Sternly  he  pronouneed  the  rigid  interdiction.   Id.  on  the  letter  immediately  preceding  the  mark 

The  design  of  speaking  being  to  communicate  our  or  sign :  as,  ac  cent,  n.  accen't,  v.  a. ;  faVor,  en- 

thoughts  by  ready,  easy,  and  graceful  pronunciation,  deav'or. 

all  kind  of  letters  have  been  searched  out,  that  were  2.  When  the  letter  immediately  preceding  the 

serviceable  for  the  purpose.                         HoUler.  accentual  mark  is  a  vowel,  it  is  long;  but,  if  a 

Though  diversity  of  tongues  continue,  this  would  consonant  immediately  precede  the  mark,   the 

render  the  prommncut^  them  easier.                    Id,  preceding  vowel  is  short:  thus,  (a'vor,  fab'ric. 

It  were  easy  to  produce  thousands  of  his  verses,  '.v  »  ,^^      •     i  ^.  •    /^         rn/  •         ' 

which  are  laii  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  sometimes  i  "^^f^'f  equivalent  to  ftvor,  ftbnc. 

vhole  one,  and  which  no  prmtmciotion  can  make  ^'  ^^"^  «  renders  the  preceding  vowel  long, 

otherwise.                                                 Dryden,  except  when  it  is  followed  by  a  double  conso- 

Absalom  pronomutd  a  sentence  of  death  against  nan^ :  as,  mate,  mete,  mite,  mote,  mute,  nature, 

his  brother.                                                   lleke,  r€mo'te,  &c.,  pronounced  as  if  marked,  mite. 

Every  fool  may  believe  and  profunmei  confidently :  mete,  mite,  mote,  mute,  nft'tiire,  rSmo'te.     But, 

but  wise  men  will,  in  ms  Iters  of  discourse,  conclude  when  two  or  more  consonants  come  between  the 

firmly,  and  in  matters  of  fact,  act  surely.  final  e  and  the  preceding  vow^,  it  is  short :  as, 

«n^                     .       *   .^  ,. .    ^••*'**»  Strwumt.  battle,  babble,  badge,  &c..  pronounced  as   if 

The  prmumneer  thereof  shall  be  condemned  m  ex-  marked  bftttle,  bftbble,  bftdge.     In  such  words 

^Sr**j        •  x^r       *!.    ^      *--     u-  .^y"-^*'  as  intes'tine,  fu'tile,  fitc,  the  vowel  preceding  the 

^Z'j\r^^^:in^:. t"s^.iS?  iiTn  ^-^.^  -  ^t  ^'r  V-^i:,r >^- ^ ^m'  "^^ 

ofhisown:  so  neither  should  we  belie^^  verdict  opinion  of  the  wnter  it  is  better  to  make  all  such 

which  the  mind  pronamee^  Ull  we  firet  examine  »n«tances  confonn  to  the  rule ;  and  the  long 

whether  it  be  impartial  and  unbiassed.          ifaipii.  ^o^el  sound  is  an  improvement  in  aU  such  con- 

And  God,  beholding,  saw  nexions  to  the  English  language ;  for  it  is,  in 

The  fair  design,  that  from  eternity  general,  both  harsh  to  the  ear  and  hard  to  the 

His  mind  conceived,  accomplished ;  and,  well  pleased,  mouth,  from  having  too  few  cpen  and  too  many 

His  six  days  finished  work  most  good  pronomeed,  $kui  vowel  sounds. 

And  man  declared  the  sovereign  prince  of  all.  4.  When  the  accent  is  not  placed  on  a  vowel, 

Pollok,  and  when  it  is  not  followed  by  a  final  e  in  the 
pROiiCNCiATiON.     Interweaving  an  English  same  syllable,  the  vowel  is  to  be  always  con- 
Lexicon  with  the  other  portions  of  our  alphabet,  sidered  short :  as,  fatf  en,  hab'it,  &c.,  pronourced 
wc  may  be  expected  to  say  something  on  this  as  if  marked  fttten,  h}khtU 
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5L  lb  raoDOsylkbks  tenninaUng  with  all,  a        18.  Before    Im,  a   haa  the    broad    G^noaa 

m  tbe  same  sound  as  mo  or  ou:  as,  ail,  ball,  sound,  and  /  is  silent ;  as  in  calm,  balm,  &c. 
tsUjkc^  proDOunced  awl,  bawl,  caul.    In  all        19.  Before  U  and  ^  o  is  always  long:  as^ 

xa,  when  the  accent  is  placed  before  the  /,  a  poll,  old,  fold,  cold,  &g.,  pronounced  pole,  5ld, 

s  tu  be  pronoQoced  aw;  when  the  accent  is  put  feld,  &c. 

6aiyais  to  be  pronounced  short :  as,  &'ise,        20.  Before  single  r,  a  has  uniformly  what  is 

ult,  biter;  at1>,  al'titude,  cal'umny,  callet;  termed  the  broad  German  sound,  except  in  un- 

r-TQoanced  as  if  marked — fiiwls,  mawlt,  &wl-  accented  syllables,  where  it  has  the  common  short 

■jt;  ilb,  H'titude,  &c.  sound  :  as,  far,  part,  partial ;  ram'pftrt,  &c. ;  and 

6.  The  following  diphthongs  have  uniformly  before  double  r,  a  has  uniformly  the  short  sound ; 
::e  long  sound  of  a  (except  when  one  of  the  as  in  carry,  tarry,  &c. 

r.^eis  is  in  the  italic  character),  ay,  ai,  ei,  ey:        21.  Before  a,  o,  «,  C  is  always  pronounced 

i».  Maid,  pail,  say,  rein,  they,  &c.,  pronounced  like  K ;  but  before  e,  i,  y,  it  is  pronounced  like 

^e  made,   pale,  &c.    But,  when  one  of  the  S  :  as,  card,  cord,  curd,  pronounced  kard,  kord, 

'Tveis  is  silent,  the  other  vowel  is  short :  as,  kurd ;  cement,  city,  cynic,  pronounced  sement, 

:'ijd,  laAlery,  mountain,  &c.,  prongunced  plad',  sitty,  cinnic.    When  c  ends  a  word  or  syllable, 

d^leiy,  mountin.  it  always  sounds  the  same  as   ^ ;  as,  mu'sic, 

7.  Au,  aw,  are  to  be  uniformly  considered  as  flaccid,  siccity,  pronounced  mu'sik,  flak'lM, 
vukding  tbe  same  as  in  caul,  awl,  except  when  sik'sity  :  k  after  c  is  now  very  properly  dis- 
6e  pronunciation  of  the  words  containing  them  cardea,  except  in  such  words  as  back,  pack :  as, 
J  puticulaxly  indicated.  For  au  before  n  is  music,  physic,  &c.,  not  imusick,  physick.  It 
fnnciunced  like  a  in  far,  and  in  the  colloquial,  would  be  well  to  discontinue  the  /e  m  every  case, 
lords  ca  nt  and  sha'nt,  except  when  a  different  (i.  e.  in  connexion  with  c),  or  to  substitute  it  for 
>»:ad  is  particularly  indicated :  thus,  aunt,  c,  which  last  letter  is  wholly  superfluous  in  the 
baiDce,  askaunt,  haunt,  &c.,  are  pronounced  English  alphabet ;  and,  if  k  and  s  were  made  to 

(r  t  an*t,  f  can't.  supersede  this  double-sounding  character,  much 

».  Lof  ee,  are  generally  pronounced  like  e  inconvenience  would  be  obviated. 

. .; :  as,  annea'l,  peel,  fear,  feed.    The  excep-        22.  Ch  has  three  sounds,  viz.  tshj  as  in  chair, 

.\   however,   are   numerous,  and   are   thus  child,  chin,  &c. ;  sh,  as  in  chaise,  chagrin,  ma- 

■^'•;>^  in  some  pronouncing  dictionaries:  bread',  chine,  &c. ;  Ac,   as  in  chaos,  character,  chorus, 

'oad',  earl,  pronounced  bred,  hed,  erl.  anchor,  meclumic,  epoch,  &c.     When  d,  ti,  si, 

'J.  Ewy  eu,  we,  are  always  pronounced  like  u  come  before  a,  e,  o,  they  are  to  be  considered 

^.%  except   when  a  difference  is  particularly  as  sounding  like  lA,  with  some  exceptions,  as, 

ii  dted:  as,  few,  feud,  due.     But  after  r,  tie,  special,  occasion,  diction,  petition,  captious,  &c. 

'  ,  are  generally  pronounced  like  oo :  as,  true,  pronounced  speshal,  okazhun,  petishun,  capshus  : 

*<  rrw,  pronounced  troo,  scroo.  tious,  cious,  are  always  pronounced  shus ;  cion, 

10.  Oa  and  oe  always  sound  like  long  o,  ex-  sion,  tion-'— shun;  but  short,  as  if  put  thn, 

'':>t  when  a  difference  is  particularly  indicated        23.  G,  like  C,  has  two  sounds ;  before  a,  o,  «, 

"•  th«  dictionary ;  as,  moat,  sloe,  pronounced  /,  r,  or  when  terminating  a  syllable,  it  is  hard ; 

^vte,  slo.  as  in  game,  go,  gun,  fig,  fag,  &c. ;  before  e,  t,  ^, 

n.  (hf^   oil  have   uniformly  the  compound  G  is  pronounced  like  J  ;  as  in  gem,  genus,  gin, 

^Xind  of  o  and  i,  except  where  a  departure  from,  gibe  or  gybe,  gymnastic,  age,  eulogy,  &c.;  ex- 

^ie  is  indicated  :  thus,  joy,  spoil,  &c.  ceptions,  however,  occur,  such  as  get,  geld,  &c. 

12.  Oo  has  generally  the  same  sound  as  in  Such  words  as  the  following  are  not  exceptions, 
W,  soon,  fool,  &c.  because  the  g  is  properly  the  last  letter  of  a  syl- 

13.  Before /,  u  has  uniformly  the  sound  of  oo  lable,  and  Sierefore  has  the  hard  sound,  viz. 
^toriened,  except  when  a  difference  is  particularly  shaggy,  shagged,  ragged,  rugged,  dagger,  anger, 
i'uiicated :  as,  bull,  full,  handful ;  the  sole  dif-  finger,  &c.  Tlie  intention  in  doubling  the  g  in 
ftrvnce  between  full  and  fool  is,  that  the  diph-  shaggy,  beggar,  &C.,  was  to  indicate  the  hard 
^ng  in  the  last  is  longer  than  in  the  first.  sound.     When  gn  begins  or  terminates  a  word, 

H.  Owf  ou,  uniformly  sound  a:9  in  our,  now,  g  is  silent;  as  gnaw,  gnat,  condign,  malizn,  feign, 
^icept  when  u;  or  u  is  marked  as  silent,  in  which  deign,  sign — pronounced  naw,  nat,  condine,  roa- 
^^  the  pronunciation  is  the  same  as  long  o :  line,  fain,  dain,  sine.  The  vowel  preceding  the 
tii'^j,  flow,  source,  mould,  pronounced,  mold,  silent  g  or  gk  is  uniformly  long;  as  impugn, 
lorce,  flo.  When  ow  terminates  a  word  of  more  right,  blight,  &c. — pronounced  impune  rite, 
-Han  one  syllable,  it  is  uniformly  pronounced  like  blite.  Except  in  ghost,  ghast,  and  their  deriva-* 
lonT  0 :  as  in  hollow,  sorrow,  &c..  pronounced  tives  (pronounced  gost,  gast),  gh  is  to  be  consi- 
gns, soKro.  dered  as  uniformly  silent :  there  are  a  few  in- 

15.  In  monosyllables  y  and  ie  are  always  pro-  stances  in  which  it  is  pronounced  y,  as  in  cough, 
'^nced  like  long  i ;  but  in  words  of  more  than  &c.— and  /c,  as  in  lough — and  g  hard,  as  in 
^e  syllable  they  are  pronounced  like  short  e :  burgh. 

».  try,  tries,  pronounced  trr,  tries,  &c. ;  carry,        24.  When  /en  begins  a  word,  k  is  silent;  as, 

<^es,  pronounce(*  carry,  carries,  &c.  knab,  knack,  knee,  know,  &c. — pronounced  nab, 

16.  Before  nd,  i  has  uniformly  the  long  sound ;  nak,  nee,  no. 

^  in  mind,  kind,  &c.:  but  every  other  vowel        25.  H  is  always   sounded  at  the  beginning 

Wore  nJ  is  uniformly  short;  as  in  hand,  end,  of  words,   except  in  heir,  heiress,  honest,  ho- 

food,  fund.  nesty,  honor,  honorable,  hospital,  hostler,  hour, 

17.  Before  Ik,  a  sounds  mc,  and  /  is  silent ;  humble,  humor,  humorous,  numorsome.  It  is 
•^  in  balky  talk,  pronounced  bawk,  tawk.  always   silent  after  r;   as  in  rhetoric,  rhubarb 
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*nyrrh.    When  the  final  letter,  and  preceded  by  confessed,  pronounced  feard,  coft^tod ;  tmt  in 

;i  vowel,  it  is  always  silent;  as  in  an  1  oh !  sir-  such  words  as  branded,  ooramanded,  Sec.,  it  is  a 

rah  I    When  wh  begins  words,  it  is  pronounced  distinct  syllable. 

boo ;  as  in  whale,  wheel — pronounced  hooale.        The  irregular  character  of  English  pronuncmF' 

hooeel,  in  one  syllable.     In  the  Saxon  vocabu-  tion  has  been  (like  that  of  Enfflish  spelling),  too 

lary,  such  words  are  more  properly  spelled  hu  or  often  noticed,  and  is  too  manifest  to  require  any 

hw.  comment :  whether  it  be  more  or  less  anomalous 

26.  The  affix  or,  our,  is  uniformly  pronounced  *han  that  of  other  languages  is  a  question  of  no 
fir ;  as  in  candor  or  candour,  favor  or  favour —  importance;  but  there  is  evidently  much  import- 
pronounced  candur,  favur.  The  shut  or  short  ance,  i.  e.  utility,  in  rendering  it  as  simple  and 
vowel  sounds  in  unaccented  syllables  cannot  be  regular  as  possible.  Influential  speakers  (who 
'listinguished  as  having  any  difference;  and  have  always  least  reason  to  dread  petty  criticism) 
\herefore  it  seems  unnecessary  to  mark  tr  as  if  it  should  set  the  example  of  bringing  English  pro- 
>vere  pronounced  ur  in  such  words  as  lover,  mo-  nunciation  to  English  spelling.  The  latter  might 
tber,  father,  &c.  be  materially  reformed  (see  our  article  Gram- 

27.  The  affix  some  is  uniformly  pronounced  mar)  without  much  trouble ;  and  the  great  desi- 
sum ;  as  in  han'dsome,  deli'ghtsome — pronounced  deratum  is  coincidence  between  the  one  and  the 
han'sum,  deli'ghtsum.  This  affix  is  spelled  in  other.  It  is  in  general,  however,  safer  to  make 
Saxon,  som,  sam,  sum  :  and  it  would  be  well  to  the  pronunciation  confonn  to  the  spelling,  than 
return  to  sum,  or  at  least  to  discard  the  final  e ;  to  make  the  spelling  confonn  to  the  pronuncia- 
for,  as  we  have  so  frequently  intimated,  spelling  tion ;  and  to  make  the  one  correspond  to  the 
and  pronunciation  should  coincide.  other  ought  evidently  to  be  a  rule  with  every 

28.  The  affix  out  is  uniformly  pronounced  us ;  sensible  speaker  and  writer. 

as  in  covetous,  righteous — pronounced  cuv'etus,        In  all  those  words  which  are  differently  pro- 

ri'ghtyus ;  out  (like  €fur  for  or)  is  the  French  nounced  by  respectable  speakers,  that  moae  is 

mode  of  expressing  the  Latin  affix  os,  worthy  of  preference  which  is  roost  agreeable  to 

29.  When  w  begins  the  word,  it  has  the  sound  analogy  ana  most  conformable  to  orthography ;  as, 
ofoo;  as  in  ware,  wet,  wile,  &c. — pronounced  yea,  pronounced  ye  and  yay;  wound,  pronounced 
ooare,  ooet,  ooiUf  in  one  syllable :  u  before  e,  t,  o,  like  found  and  woond ;  bresik,  pronounced  breek 
has  generally  the  same  sound ;  as,  languish,  ban-  and  brake ;  oblige,  pronounced  oblige  and 
quet,  languor,  language ;  pronounced  lan'gwish,  obleege ;  knowledge,  pronounced  n5ledge  and 
or  langooish,  ban'kwet,  langwur,  langwage.  n&lledge,  &c.,  &c.     The  first  of  these  modes  of 

30.  S  has  two  sounds,  the  one  sharp  and  his-  pronunciation  is  evidently  that  which  should  be 
sing,  as  in  us,  this ;  the  other  precisely  like  z ;  universally  adopted.  Influential  speakers  should 
as  in  his,  was,  as,  &c.  Double  s  has  uniformly  endeavour  to  bring  the  general  practice  to  ana- 
the  sharp  hissing  sound.  logy  in  all  cases.     It  is  unworthy  of  persons 

31.  Th  has  two  sounds;  the  one  as  in  thin,  who  have  any  respect  for  utility,  to  follow  the 
&c. ;  the  other  as  in  thine.  When  not  particu-  blind  guidance  of^  mere  custom,  or  to  comply 
larly  indicated,  th  is  always  to  be  considered  as  with  the  anomalous  caprices  of  ^hion.  The 
having  the  first  sound  ;  but,  when  followed  by  final  only  chance  for  simplicity,  uniformity,  and  im- 
c  in  the  same  syllable,  th  has  uniformly  the  second  mutable  stability  to  a  living  language,  is  to  fol- 
sound ;  as  in  breathe,  writhe,  &c.  When  th  is  low  the  guidance  of  reason.  When  learned  or 
pronounced  as  /,  the  A  is  marked  as  silent ;  thus,  foreign  words  are  adopted,  they  should  be  made 
tAyme,  astAma,  pronounced  time,  ast'ma.  to  conform  to  the  English  idiom  or  manner  of 

32.  F  and  ph.  have  the  same  sound ;  and/*  spelling  and  pronouncing.  This  plain  sensible 
sometimes  that  of  v  ;  double/  has  uniformly  the  rule  is  surely  better  than  pedantry  or  affectation : 
sound  of/,  or  ph,  as  in  off,  staff,  &c.  and  in  this  we  might  pront  by  the  example  of  the 

33.  Before  (m  and  fwa,  t  generally  sounds  like  French,  in   imitating  whose  language  we  have 
y,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable ;  as  in  given  such  a  motley  character  to  our  own. 
minion,  million,  tedious,  «cc.,  pronounced  mi-        PROOF,  n.  «.  &  adj.  }     From  Prove,  which 

"^!!' wl^""li^^^y"**         ^     ,      :.       .    .  Proof'less.  \   see.      Experiment; 

34.  When  final  e  comes  afler/  and  r,  it  is  to  evidence;  testimony;  hence  firm  temper;  im- 
be  pronounced  as  if  put  before  them ;  as  m  fickle,  penetrability;  armour  hardened  in  a  high  de- 
mingle,  theatre,  nitre,  pronounced  fikkel,mingul,  g^ee;  the  rough  draught,  or  copy  of  a  printed 
theater,  niter.  This  pronunciation  is  quite  femi-  ^^,^^^ .  ^  ^^  adjective,  impenetrable ;  capable  of 
liar  to  the  French  (from  whom  the  mode  ot  ^^m  resistance;  taking  to  or  agaifut  before  the 
T  l!I§x  *"  J  pronouncing  such  words  was  object :  proofless  is,  not  to  be  proved,  or  desti- 
adoptea),  and  other  foreigners  must  remember  ^^{e  ^f  woof. 

that  final  e  is  never  pronounced  as  a  distinct  syl-        rru     ^^  *u '  r  *v  •    *-:«i    u    u  i_  i 

lable  in  the  English  language.  ,  1?°'*^^^^  "t'^T  ""^  ^^'  *~*  ^""^  tt 

•jc    T :-  -1-     .     1     rJr     ^         J  I  tered,  yet  the  proof  of  every  thing  mutt  needs  be  by 

35   Tw  always  silent  between*  and  en  or  te;  ^he  testimony  of  wch  persons  »  the  parties  thJl 

as  m  hasten,  listen,  castle,  &c.,  pronounced  hay-  produce.  Spenm, 

^^*}^^'  ^*®^-         ,  ThU  has  neither  evidence  of  truth,  nor  protf  raffi. 

36.  X  has  two  sounds,  viz.  ki  and  gi,  except  cicnt  to  give  it  wamnt.  Hookir. 
when  particularly  marked,  it  is  to  be  understood        That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit, 
as  having  the  first  sound.  Were  not  the  proof  so  high.                   Shaktpmre, 

37.  Qu  has  always  the  sound  of  koo.  He  Bellona's  bridegioom»  lapt  io  prwf, 

38.  The  verbaUaflix  ed,  is  seldom  pronounced  Confronted  him.  Id.  Machetk, 
as  a  distinct  syllable  except  aAer  d ;  as  feared,        Nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than  for  t  maa  (u 
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kd^U^  or  deny  tke  tnitfa  of  any  thing,  because  it  upon  the  ground,  si^pported  only  by  a  piece  of 

:t:3fli  be  made  oat  by  such  kind  of  proof's  of  which  wood  in  the  middle,  of  about  fire  or  six  inchet 

i.  umre  of  such  a  thing  u  not  capable.    They  thick,  to  raise  the  muzzle  a  little;  and  then  the 

rr.-  B«  to  e™ct  either  seoiibU  proof  or  demon-  pj^ce  is  fired  against  a  solid  butt  of  earth.    The 

c.ca  of  such  matters  as  are  not  capable  of  such  f^-i.  „_-j  ;«^o  t^«»^^  «f  ^m,,^^  — «  *u^ 

r.  ,,  supposing  them  to  be  true.         ^     WiUdm.  JST^u      .     -^  lL^"^u  "*w*^ 

One ^SS^ii  both,  whereof  good  pr«»r  P«  searcher,  an  ittm  socket  with  branches,  from 

!::&  day  affords.  Jfiltra.  '®**'  ^  ^*^^  *"  number,  bendmg  outwards  a 

Opportnnity  I  here  have  had  ^^^^^^>  ^^^  *™^11  points  at  their  ends  :  to  this 

't  77  dwe.  sift  thee,  and  confess  have  Ibnnd  thee   '  socket  is  fixed  a  wooden  handle,  from  eight  to 

^-  ^  afaiBst  all  tempution,  as  a  ruck  twelve  feet  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 

•  adaisaBt.  JfL  Pmvdm  lUgainid,  meter.    This  searcher  is  introduced  into  the  gun 

Nrae  were  so  msmifiestly  weak  and  pnoflest,  that  ^^^  ^ch  firing,  and  turned  gently  round  to  dis- 

e  aust  be  a  very  oooiteona  adversary,  that  can  cover  the  cavities  within ;  if  any  are  found  they 

Tint  them.  Bojfls.  are  marked  on  the  outside  with  chalk ;  and  then 

ihote  iBtarreniiig  idess.  which  serve  to  shew  the  the  searcher  with  one  point  is  introduced :  about 

cwneat  of  any  two  othera.  axe  called  P'^fi'  which  point  a  mixture  of  wax  and  tallow  b  put, 

_  ,  ,  i.  .  .         ,,  prydm,  to  take  the  impression  of  the  holes;  and  if  tliey 

Ta  me  a»e  ciies  of  fightmg  heids  are  channs.  are  found  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep,  or  of  any 

^'1       ^rtw  ^  i  '"^•f  my  aim.  ;  considerable  length,  the  gun  is  rejected  as  un- 

.  lit  nu  other  blessing  of  my  stars.  Id.  .«,„:,,^ui^    tu    -«i-         •  ''    •      ^  ^^ 

__  •     1      .  serviceable.  The  reliever  is  an  iron  ring  fixed  to 

p    r.    I^^^^^'^r^^Vil^'^      J         r.  a  handle,  by  means  of  a  socket,  so  as  to  be  at 

Pnyto  disdain,  and  not  to  be  removed.        Id.  ^gbt  angles;   it  serves  to  disengage  the  fint 

uuiJeM  of  hate,  and  W  apmst  desire  ;  searcher,  when  any  of  iU  points  aie  retained  in 


:l^  sU  things  weighs,  and  nothing  can  admire.  a  hole,  and  cannot  otherwiiTbe  got  .out. 

My  paper  gives  a  timorous  writer  an  oppojtuniiy  .J^  ^""1^""  instrument  for  finding  the  princip  il 

jwmnrkis  abilities  to  the  proof.  Addwm.  ^^^^  *"  P'«^^  ^'f  *'^*  l^'y  ^invented  by 

Deep  in  the  snowy  alps,  a  lump  of  ice  lieutenant-general  Uesaguliers.    This  instrument 

Bv  frost  was  hardened  to  a  mighty  price;  discovers   more   particularly   the  defect  of  the 

'/ncf  to  the  sun  it  now  securely  lies,      '  piece  not  being  truly  bored ;  which  is  a  very  im- 

Kind  the  warm  dog-star's  hottest  rage  defies.   Id.  portant  one ;  for,  when  a  gun  is  not  properly 

A  hen  the  mind  is  thoroughly  tinctured,  the  man  bored,  the  most  expert  artillerist  will  not  be  able 

ru  be  prmf  against  all  opposition.  Collier.  to  make  a  good  shot. 

Here  for  ever  must  I  sUy,  Every  species  of  ordnance  undergoes  different 

Sad  proof  how  well  a  lover  can  obey.      Popo.  kinds  of  proof  before  it  is  received  into  his  ma- 

^'!5  ««»  y«°  '^^an^  winter.snn  jcsty's  service.    They  are  gauged  as  to  their  se- 

Twice  forty  times  return ;  ^^^  dimensions,  internal  and  external,  as  to  the 

4lT  LnTas  ^*^S2'        n^  a<^c«"<^y  of  the  position  of  the  bore,  Uie  cham- 

That  man  was  made  to  mouro.        Bwnt.  u^     .u  *  .l  '\.  «         m!  c    j 

ber,  the  vent,  the  trunnions,  &c.    They  arc  nred 

FsooF,  in  law  and  logic,  is  that  degree  of  evi-  with  a  regular  charge  of  powder  and  shot,  and 

■'ct:  which  carries  conviction  to  the  mind.     It  afterwards  searched  to  discover  irregularities  or 

"'s  firom  demonstration,  which  is  applicable  holes  produced  by  the  firing.    By  means  of  en- 

\  to  those  truths  of  which  the  contrary  is  in^-  gines,  an  endeavour  is  made  to  force  water  throng 

'.  eivable.  It  difiers  likewise  from  probability,  them.    They  are  examined  internally,  by  means 

..ch  produces  for  the  most  part  nothing  more  of  light  reflected  from  a  mirror. 

:  <n  opioioHv  while  proof  produces  belief.  Proof  of  Mortars  avo  Howitzers  is  per- 

pRooF,  in  printing.    See  Printing.  formed  by  placing  them  on  the  ground  on  woo  1 

Proof,  in  spirituous  liauors,  is  a  little  white  or  bullets,  of  an  elevation  of  70^.      The  mirro; 

.i::ber  which  appears  on  the  top  of  the  liquor  is  the  only  instrument  to  discover  their  defects. 

*'.":n  poured  into  a  glass.    This  lather,  as  it  di-  To  use  it,  the  sun  must  shine ;  the  breech  mus*. 

ciphers,   forms  itself  into  a  circle  called  by  the  be  placed  towards  the  sun,  and  the  glass  ove.* 

.  r-nch  the  chaplet,  and  by  the  English  the  head  against  the  mouth  of  the  piece ;  it  illuminate  i 

.f  bubble.         ~  the  bore  and  chamber  sufiiciently  to  discover  the 

Proof  of  Artillery  and  small  Arms,  is  a  flaws  in  it. 

rrcJ  whether  they  stand  the  quantity  of  powder        Proofs  in  Engraving.  Proofs  of  prints  were 

iil*)tted   for  that  purpose.     Government  allows  formerly  a  few  impressions  taken  off  in  different 

-.tren  bullets  of  lead  in  the  pound  for  the  proof  stages  of  the  engraver's  process,  that  he  might 

J  mosketSy  and  twenty-nine  in  two  pounds,  for  ascertain  how  far  his  labors  had  been  successfiil, 

aemce ;  seventeen  in  the  pound  for  the  proof  of  and  when  they  were  complete.     The  excellence 

urabinesy  and  twenty  fbr  service ;  twenty-eight  of  such  impressions,  worked  with  care  under  the 

i&  the  pound  for  the  proof  of  pistols,  and  thirty-  artist's  eye,  occasioning  them  to  be  sought  after, 

huT  for  service.     When  guns  of  a  new  metal,  or  and  liberally  paid  for,  it  has  been  customary, 

if  lighter  construction,  are  proved,  besides  the  among  our  modem  printsellers,  to  take  off  a 

common  proof,  they  are  fircMi  200  or  300  times,  number  under  this  name,  from  every  plate  of 

^  quick  as  they  can  be,  loaded  with  the  common  considerable  value.    On  retouching  a  plate,  it 

charge  given  in  actual  service.    Proof  of  cannon  has  been  also  usual,  among  the  same  conscientvoua 

:^  made  to  ascertain  their  being  well  cast,  their  fraternity,  to  cover  the  inscription,  which  was 

baving  no  cavities  in  their  metal,  and,  in  a  word,  immediately  added   after  the   first  pioofs  were 

ifeeir  being  fit  to  resist  the  eflTort  of  their  charge  obtained,  with  slips  of  pap«»r,  that  a  numoer  o' 

(•f  powder.  In  making  thiii  proof,  the  piece  is  laid  secondary  proofs  might  also  be  created. 
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PROP,  V.  a,  &  fi.  s.  Belg.  prappe,  proppen. 
To  sustain;  support;  uphold:  a  stay;  support; 
pillar. 

Again,  if  by  the  body's  prop  we  stand. 
If  on  the  body's  life,  her  life  depend, 

As  Melcager's  on  tbe  fatal  brand. 
The  body's  good  she  only  woold  intend. 

Dovisf. 
That  he  might  on  many  prop»  repose. 
He  strengths  his  own,  and  who  his  pari  did  take. 

DmUa. 
Like  these,  earth  unsupported  keeps  its  place. 
Though  no  fiat  bottom  prop»  the  weighty  mass* 

CrMclu 
Fairest  unsupported  flower 
From  her  best  prop  so  far.  MiUtm, 

The  current  of  his  rict'ries  found  no  stop. 
Till  Cromwell  came,  his  party's  chiefest  prop. 

IVaUer. 
The  propi  return 

Into  thy  house,  that  bore  the  burdened  vines. 

Dryden, 

PROPEDEUTICS,  froTD  irpowaiZtvuf,  to 
prepare  fur  instruction :  a  term  used  in  Germany 
to  indicate  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  or 
useful  for  understanding  or  practising  an  art  or 
science,  or  which  unfolds  its  nature  and  extent, 
and  the  method  of  learning  it.  It  is  applied, 
therefore,  not  only  to  special  introductions  to 
particular  branches  of  study,  but  also  to  auxiliary 
sciences,  logic,  philology,  &c.,  and  the  encyclo- 
psdic  views  of^  particular  branches  of  science 
which  fiicilitate  an  insight  into  the  relations  of 
the  parts.  Such  a  survey  can  be  presented  only 
by  one  who  has  studied  a  science  in  all  its  rami- 
fications. The  term  propadeutici  is  oAen,  of 
course,  merely  relative ;  thus  philology  belongs 
to  the  propedeutics  of  history,  while  it  is  itself 
the  main  study  of  a  certain  class  of  scholars. 
The  term,  however,  in  its  common  use,  is  gene- 
rally restricted  to  the  body  ot  knowledge,  and 
of  rules  necessary  for  the  study  of  some  par- 
ticular science — rules  which  originate  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  general  laws  of  science  or 
art  to  a  particular  department.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  catalogues  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in 
German  universities,  medical  propsdeutics,  &c., 
enumerated. 

PROPAGANDA ;  a  name  generally  given  to 
those  institutions  by  which  Christianity  is  pro- 
pagated in  heathen  countries,  more  particularly 
to  those  which  were  established  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  especially  that  erected  by 
the  papal  court,  for  the  extension  of  its  own 
])ower  and  the  Catholic  religion  among  those 
who  were  not  Christians  or  Catholics.  It  was 
called  the  eongregaiio  de  propaganda  fide  (society 
for  propagating  the  faith),  and  was  founded  by 
Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  It  consisted  of  eighteen 
cardinals,  and  some  papal  ministers  and  officers 
of  the  coUeite ;  and  its  object  was,  to  arrange 
and  direct  all  measures  relating  to  the  extension 
of  the  Catholic  faiih  and  the  extirpation  of  here- 
tics. Connected  with  this  was  the  collegium  $eu 
ieminarium  de  propaganda  fide^  instituted  by 
Urban  VIII.  1627,  for.  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries.- Each  Society  meet  once  a  week,  in 
the  presence  of  the  pope,  in  a  palace  built  for 
the  purpose.  Converts  to  the  Catholic  church, 
who  had  come  to  Rome,  were  instructed  and 


supported  by  them.    Bishops,  and  other  cl«r^y 
who  had  been  expelled,  were  also  received  and 
supported.    The    Roman    propaganda    had     a 
mess  celebrated  for  the  numerous  works  which 
issued  from  it.    Thence  breviaries  and  missals 
were  sent  to  all  parts.    Missionary  societies,  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  have 
been  formed  in  Protestant  countries  on    this 
mModel.  (See  Miuiom.)  In  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution,  secret  societies,  whose  object   was 
the  propagation  of  democratical  principles,  were 
called  prcpaganda.    Propaganda  has,  therefore, 
come  to  signify  any  kind  of  institution  for  mak. 
ing  proselytes. 
PROFAGATE,  v,a.k.n.s.-^  Lat.  propaso. 
Prop'agable,  adf,  f  To  continue  by 

PaoPAGA'TioM,  fi.  s.  I  generation    or 

Pkop'aoator.  3  production  ;  to 

diffuse ;  extend ;  promote  :  transport;  increase ; 
to  have  offspring :  propagable  is,  that  may  be 
propagated  :  propagation,  the  act  of  continuing 
or  aiffusing  by  successive  production :  propaga- 
tor, corresponding  in  sense. 

I  have  npon  a  high  and  pleassnt  hill 
Feigned  fortune  to  be  throned  :    the   base  o'   the 

mount 
Is  ranked  with  mil  deserts*  all  kind  of  natures, 
Thst  isbour  on  the  bofom  of  this  spheru 
To  propagate  their  states.  Shuktpearo,     Timon. 

Some  have  thought  the  propagatmg  of  religion  by 
arms  not  only  lawful,  but  meritorious. 

Jheay  af  Piety, 
All  that  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  shall  beget* 
Is  propagatod  curse !  Milion't  Paratiim  Lett, 

No  need  that  thou 
Should'st  propagate t  already  infinite. 
And  through  all  numbers  at>solute,  though  one. 

MUton. 
Is  it  an  elder  brother's  duty  so 
To  propagate  his  family  and  name ; 
You  would  not  have  yours  die  and  buried  with  you  ? 

Otway, 
From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound. 
For  echo  hunti  along,  and  propagaiee  the  sound. 

Drgden, 
Old  stakes  of  olive  trees  in  plants  revive  , 
But  nobler  veins  by  propo^olioM  thrive.  id. 

PROPEL',  V.  a.  Lat.  propelio.  To  drive 
forward. 

Avicen  witnesses  the  blood  to  be  frothy,  that  ie 
propeUed  out  of  a  vein  of  the  breast.  Harveg, 

This  motion,  in  some  human  creatures,  may  be 
weak  in  respect  to  the  viscidity  of  what  is  taken,  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  pr^jel  it. 

Arbmtkmot  on  AUmetUe^ 

PROPEND',  t;.  n.      >      Lat    propendeoy  to 
Propek'oency,  n.  i.   )  hang    forwards.     To 
incline  to  any  part;  be  disposed  in  favor  of  any 
thing.    Not  used. 

PROPENSE',  adj.  "l  Lat.  propentut.  In- 
Propen'sion,  n.  f.  S  dined  ;  disposed  ;  used 
Propen'sity.  3  both  of  good  and  bad  : 

propensity  is  tendency ;  particularly  moral  dis- 
position ;  natural  tendency. 

I  have  brought  scandal 
In  feeble  hearts,  propeme  enough  before 
To  waver,  or  fall  off,  and  join  with  idols. 

31Ute», 

It  requires  a  rrilical  nicety  tc  find  out  the  gioius  or 

the  propennom  of  a  child.  L  Ettra^gr. 
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iM  tJKft  oe  bot  prvp$maittt,  and  bent  of  will  to 
•  .v3.  ud  there  will  be  sedulity  and  indefatigable 
:.:<2!7.  &mih, 

k  incible  are  oar  propensiont  to  mutiny,  that  we 
soSf  take  oecesknis  from  benefita  or  injuries. 

OuvifmmiMt  of  At  Tangm* 
Se  asists  iK  with  a  meaanre  of  grace,  adfficieot  to 
v-Uaeoe  the  coimpt  prvpnutfy  of  the  will. 

JUgtn. 
Tia  peat  attrition  must  produce  a  great  prppm- 
9  to  the  paticsoent  alkaline  condition  of  the  fluids. 

Arbuikmsi, 
'.'  is.  kowerer,  not  to  be  omitted,  that  he  appears 
ftjifnpmMB  towards  the  side  of  mercy.  Johnmm, 

PROPER,  acH.  ^     Fr.  propre ;   Ut 

iWiELT,  miv,  Iproprim.    Peculiar ; 

Piop'EanESSy  «.  «.  i  natiiial;  fit;  adapt- 
fWimTTy  n. «.  &  «.  a.  ^  ed ;  belonging  to  an 
i^doil;  one's  own;  literal;  mere;  pure; 
nttr  or  beautiliil ;  aiid,  in  a  low  sense,  tall ; 
^ti;  the  adverb  and  noun  substantive  correa- 
'«iiOg :  propertjr  iSypeculiar  quality;  dupoeition, 
^rihi ;  posae^aon  held  in  one's  own  right ;  any 
^:^^  promised;  an  appendage;  any  thing  pe- 
--!dj  new  or  adapted :  to  property  is,  to  seize 
'Tg^ain  as  a  right ;  to  invest  with  qualities  or 
■sissvfxa ;  but  neither  sense  is  now  in  use. 

'^jses  wis  a  proper  child.  Hebrtwt  xi.  2^. 

Me3  of  learning  hold  it  for  a  slip  in  judgment, 
'  e  efler  is  made  to  demonstrate  that  as  proptr  to 
>  '^|,  which  reason  findeth  common  onto  many. 

Hooker, 
'-^iut  special  property  or  quality  is  that,  which, 
'^i  no  where  Cound  but  in  aermonSy  maketh  them 
visal  to  save  souls  ?  Id, 

The  bloody  book  of  law 
Von  ikall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter, 
tier  joat  own  sense ;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
>Jioi  in  your  action.  ShaMspeare,  OtheUo, 

Prvper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
"oborrid  as  in  woman.  Id.  King  Ltar, 

At  Uit  she  concluded  with  a  sigh,  thou  wast  the 
"T^  nan  in  Italy.  8hak»peare. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Pfopioquity,  and  propertp  of  blood, 
W,  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me. 
Hold  thee.  Id.  King  Lear. 

I  will  draw  a  bill  of  prepertiei,  such  as  our  play 
^^  Shakqieare. 

His  reared  arm 
Crested  the  world  ;  his  voice  was  propertied 
^  ill  the  tuned  spheres. 

Id,  Antony  and  CUopatra, 
I  am  too  hiefabom  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  lecondaiy  at  controul .        Shakepeare, 
''^r  poets  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity,  smooth- 
^ind  property,  in  quicknns  and  briefness. 

(kanden* 
Of  oonght  no  creature  ever  formed  ought, 
ftt  that  IS  proper  to  the  Almighty's  hand. 

Daviet. 
Tu  conviction,  not  force,  that  must  induce  as- 
Kt ,  uj^  iQf^  ijjQ  ]Qgi£  Qf  2  conquering  sword  has 

r«t  property  that  way  ;  silence  it  may,  but  con- 
'^  il  cannot.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Id  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
^'p  to  our  native  seat.  Milton. 

^l^at  dies  but  what  has  life 
^>m1  no  1  the  body  properly  hath  neither.        Id. 
^>^  might  determine  it,  our  proper  conceptions 
"*«U  be  aU  voted  axioms.  GlanvUk^t  Seepn*. 

Court  the  age 
^^th  lomewbal  of  your  prttper  rage.      WaUer. 
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Now  learn  the  diff*rence  at  your  prefer  enAp 
Betwixt  true  valou^  and  an  empty  boost. 


In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play. 
All  proper  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  May.      JU. 
For  numerous  blessinp  yearly  show'r'd. 
And  property  with  plenty  crowned. 
Accept  our  pious  praiM.  Id, 

The  purple  garmeuta  raise  the  lawyer's  fsei^ 
High  pomp  and  state  are  useful  propcrtica.  Id. 

A  proper  goodly  fox  was  carrying  to  executien. 

VEUrmege. 
Outward  objects,  that  are  extrinsecal  to  the  mind* 
and  its  own  operations,  proceedine  from  powers  in- 
trintecal  and  proper  to  itself,  whicn  become  also  ob- 

i'ects  of  ite  contemplation,  are  the  original  of  all 
Loowledge.  lodlci. 

Property,  whose  ori^nal  is  from  the  right  a  man 
has  to  use  any  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  subsis- 
tenoa  and  comfort,  is  for  the  sole  advanUge  of  the 
proprietor,  so  that  he  may  even  destroy  the  very 
thiaff  that  he  has  property  m.  Id. 

Tnev  professed  themselves  servante  of  Jehovah, 
their  uoa,  in  a  relation  and  respect  peculiar  and  pro- 
par  to  themselves.  Neltenm 

Those  part*  of  nature,  into  which  the  chaos  was 
divided,  tney  signified  by  dark  names,  which  we  have 
expressed  in  their  plain  and  proper  loins. 

Bumel't  Theory  of  the  Berth. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  works  of  every 
man,  good  as  well  as  bad,  are  properly  his  own. 

Royert. 

In  debility,  from  great  low  of  blood,  wine,  and 
all  aliment  that  is  easily  assimilated  or  turned  into 
blood,  are  proper;  for  blood  ia  required  to  make 
blood.  Arbuthkot. 

Greenfield  was  the  name  of  the  property  man  ia 
that  time,  who  furnished  implemente  for  the  actors. 

Pope. 

The  miseriea  of  life  are  not  properly  owing  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  things.  5io^. 

No  wonder  such  men  are  true  to  a  government, 
where  liberty  runs  so  high,  where  property  is  so  well 
secured.  Id, 

A  proper  name  may  become  common,  when  given 
to  several  beings  of  the  same  kind ;  as  Cesar. 

WaUt. 

A  secondary  essential  mode  is  any  attribute  of  a 
thing,  which  is  not  of  primary  consideration,  and  is 
callra  a  property.  Id. 

PROPERTIUS  (Sextus  Aurelius),  a.  cele* 
breted  Latin  poet,  born  at  Mevania,  a  city  of 
Umbria.  He  went  to  Rome  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  been  put  to 
death  bv  order  of  Augustus,  for  having  followed 
Antony  s  party.  Propertius  acquired  great  re- 
putation by  his  abilities,  and  was  patronised  by 
Mscenas  and  Cornelius  Callus,  lie  had  also 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  and  other  literati  of  his  time,  for 
his  friends.  He  died  in  Rome  19  B.  C.  His 
four  books  of  elegies  are  printed  with  almost  all 
the  editions  of  Tibullus  and  Catullus  ;  the  best 
the  separate  edition  by  J.  Brouckhusius  at 


IS 


Amsterdam,  1702  and  1714,  4to. 
PaoPERTY.    See  Law. 
PROPHE'CY,  ti.  s,     ^      Fr.  pro^te  ;  Ital. 
PrcJph'et,  I  prof  eta ;  Span.  Port. 

Proph'esy,  v.  a.  hv.n.  I  and  Lat.   propheta^ 


PrOPH  ETESS,  fl.  t. 

Prophet'ic,  adj. 
Prophet'ical, 

PrOPH ETHICALLY,  odv. 

Propu'etjzc,  V.  n. 


Gr.  wpo^i|nfc<  One 
^who  predicts  or  fore- 
tels  future  events ; 
one  who  teaches  or 
preaches  r  a  prophecy 
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ii  a  prediction ;  declaration  of  something  ftiture:  I*  was  attested  by  the  visible  centering  of  all  tlH 

to  prophesy,  to  foretel;  prognosticate ;  foreshow;  old  projtheeiei  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  by  th< 

utter  predictions ;  preach :  prophetize,  an  obso-  complcUon  of  these  pwpheeiet  since,  which  he  himsel 

lete  synonyme:  prophetess,  the  feminine  of  pro-  uttered.                                                 Atterbury, 

phet :    prophetic  and  prophetical,  of  the  naUire  „.^ff  ^^tJ  ^?  ^"'J  ^^/  ""^J^^T'  k  ii 

if  propLcy ;  the  adrirb  corresponding.  ^'^  ^'"^  ^^^  ''^'^'  ^*»'  ^^«  *^^  ^"'^^    TUh^ 

I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not  prophesjf  good,  bu*.  Pleasure  is  deaf  when  told  of  fature  pain, 

evil.                                                            1  Kings.  And  sounds  pnpketk  are  too  rough  to  suit 

The  elders  of  the  Jews  builded,   and  prospered  Ears  long  accustomed  to  the  pleasing  lute, 

through  the  prvpkesying  of  Haggai.        Emto  vi.  14.  Cou^per 

He  hearkens  after  prophecia  and  dreams.  False  propheteu!  the  day  of  change  was  come ; 

Siakspeare.  Behind  the  shadow  of  eternity. 

Miserable  England,  He  saw  his  visions  set  of  earmly  fame, 

I  pr€fphesy  the  fearfurst  time  to  thee.  For  ever  set.                                                  PoUok. 

That  ever  wretched  age  hath  looked  upon.   Id.  Pbqphect.    The  prophecies  in  the  Scriptures, 

Melhought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy  ,^^^    ^  ^^  I^rmitted,  we  might  en- 

A  royal  nobleness                        W.  King  Lear.  ,^    ^^  ^    most^ecisive  evidenclof  the 

His  champions  are  the  propfcet.  and  apo^tl^^  ^^  ^^  Christianity,  being  in  fact  a  kind  of 

He  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow,       '  standing  miracles,  that  have  existed  for  ages,  and 

And  say  poor  Marg'ret  was  a  prophetest.         Id.  still  exist,  in  proof  of  the  veracity  of  Scripture. 

He  is  so  propheticaUy  proud  of  an  heroical  cudeel-  We  may  specify,  I.  The  prophew  of  Noah  (Gen. 

ling,  that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing.                 Id.  ix.  25,  26),  respecting  tjie  degraded  and  enslaved 

Some  perfumes  procure  prophetical  dreams.  state  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  ;  fulfilled,  first  by 

Bacon,  the  Jews  in  the  slavery  of  the  Canaanites ;  af- 

The  counsel  of  a  wise  and  then  prophetical  friend  terwards  by  the  Greeks  in  the  destruction  of 

was  forgotten.                                            Wottan.  Tyre,  and  by  the  Romans  in  that  of  Carthage  ; 

That  it  is  consonant  to  the  word  of  God.  so  in  ^^j,   in   modern   times,  in  the   oppression  of 

singmg  to  answer,  the  pracuce  of  Mmam  the  pro-  ^^^^  posterity  by  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  and 

\  buildeth  her  faith  and  religion  upon  the  saci^  T^®  prophecy  of  the  innumeiable  IHWterity  of 

and  canonical  scriptures  of  the  holy  prop**t.  and  Abraham ;    but   more  parUcularly  of  the  wild, 

apostles,  as  upon  her  main  and  prime  foundation.  predatory,  free,  and  mdependent  state  of  his  pos- 

\Vhiu.  terity  by  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvi.  10^12.),  fulfilled  in 

Nature  else  hath  conference  all  ages,  as  well  as  in  the  present,  by  the  uncon- 

With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send  quered  state  of  the  Arabs.    III.  The  remarkable 

Bv  prophetising  dreams.          Daniel'i  Ciml  War.  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxviii.  64—66)  and 

This  great  success  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  part  of  Hosea  (iii.  4)  against  the  Jews,  which  have 

of  it  historically  true  at  die  compUing  of  thejie  arti-  been  so  literally  TulfiUed  for  upwards  of  180O 

tV'^^iF'^'^J^  ''  pn^ii«.(/ytrue  then,  and  ful-  ^     notwithstanding  which,  while  they 

filled  afterward,  was  a  most  eflbctual  argument  to  L.      u^  scattered  amontr  2l  the  nations  on  the 

give  authority  to  thU  faith.                    Hanrnond.  , 'Jf  ^  scaiierea  among  aii  ine  n^ons  on  ine 

^      O  propfci  of  glad  tidings !  finisher  K^obe,  they  continue  still  a  distinct  people,  firmly 

Of  utmwt  hope !                                     MUion.  »"^  irrevocably  attached  to  their  peculiar  customs. 

Till  old  experience  do  attain  though  persecuted  every  where  on  that  account. 

To  something  like  prophetic  strain.              Id.  '^^^  ^  &  phenomenon  unparalleied  in  the  history 

Poets  may  boast  of  mankind,  and  totally  unaccountable  upon  the 

Their  work  shall  with  the  world  remain ;  ordinary  principles  of  human  action ;  ana  there- 

Both  bound  together,  live  or  die,  fore  only  accountable  upon  the  principle  of  their 

The  verses  and  the  piophstjf.                WalUr.  being  still  preserved  a  distinct  people,  till  the 

Some  famous  prophHie  pictures  represent  the  fate  of  period  when  they  shall  fulfil  the  remaining  part 

England  by  a  mole,  a  creature  "blind  and  busy,  of  Hosea's  prediction  (iii.  26).     IV.  To  these 

smooth  and  deceitful,  conuoually  woAing  under  remarkable  prophecies,  we  might  add  those  of 

™und.but  now  and  then  to  be  discerned  in  the  sur-  Daniel,  respktiSg  the  four  universal  monarehies ; 

He  loved  so  fast             ^•«"V/«*-  and  those  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  which  so 

As  if  he  feared  each  day  would  be  her  last ,  ^^^^rly  foretel  the  various  fortunes  of  the  Chris- 

Too  true  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  fate.  *»«  church ;  vrith  its  progress  from  the  age  of 

That  should  so  soon  divide  their  happy  state.  apostolic  purity,  to  that  state  of  universal  cor- 

Jhyden,  niption  under  which   it  sunk  for  about  1000 
The  more  I  know,  the  more  my  fears  augment,  years,  together  vrith  its  gradual  restoration  to  puri- 
And  'ears  are  oft  prophetic  of  the  event.             Id.  ty.  But,  for  farther  information  on  all  these  sub- 
She  sighed,  and  thus  prophetieaUy  spoke.         Id.  jects,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  bishop  Newton*s 
God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  unmake  Disaertations  on  the  Prophecies ;  bishop  Chand- 
t..eman.                                                     Locke,  ler's  Vindication  of  Chrwtianity ;  bishop  Hurd's 
No  argumenu  madea  stronger  impresnon  on  these  Warburtonian  Lecture ;  bishop  SherlocVs  Dis- 
Pagan  converU,  than  the  predictions  relating  to  our  ^„^^.  ^«  i>w*«k*w»«,  XrV»     «^T«r<iiM» 
Saviour  in  those  old  p^phetic  writings  deposited  «>urses  on  Prophecy,  &c.    See  Thmloot. 
among  the  hands  of  the  greatest  enemas  to  Christ-  Promets,  among  the  Jews,   were  persons 
•anity,  and  owned  by  them  to  have  been  extant  many  commissioned  and  inspired  by  God  to  declare 
ages  before  his  appearance.                       Additon.  his  will  and  purposes  to  that  people.    Previous 
If  my  love  at  once  were  crowned,  to  the  existence  of  that  natioo,  there  were  other 
Fair  p^op^fan,  my  grief  would  cease.    Prior,  inspired  prophets,  particularly  Enoch,  Laniecb, 
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tn  VodL    After  the  deluge,  and  before  the  gir- 
ded'the  hw,  we  find  Melchizedek,  Abrahun, 
ijCr  Jacob,  Joseph,  Job,  Elihu,  and  Moses, 
adff  ihe  law,  we  find  several  eminent  prophets ; 
s:x2Mj  Joshua,  Samuel,  Gad,  Nathsm,  Ahi- 
.  Elijah,  Elisha,  Micaiadi,  and  some  odien 
-'ttA  names  are  not  recorded ;  and,  among  the 
::  4!ic9d  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  pre* 
'^  the  writings  of  sixteen  prophets,  who  are 
23WBly  stjled  the  greater  and  lesser. 
Tv  Greater  Prophets,  so  called  from  the 
rh  aod  extent  of  their  writings,  are  four,  viz. 
>:is,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel. 
I^  Lesser  Paophlts,  so  named  from  the 
^•ity  of  their   prophecies,  are  twelve ;    viz. 
-'^u,  Joel,  Ajcos,  Obadiah,  Jomah,  Micah, 
ifiCM,  Habakkuk,  Zkphamiah,  Haogai,  Ze- 
lafiB,  and  Mai^ohi.     See  these  articles  in 
3W  order. 

PtopHETS,  Soirs  OF  TflE,  in  Scripture  history, 

2xnpe0ation  giren  to  young  men  who  were 

"•  ated  under  a  proper  master,  (who  was  com- 

~T,  if  Dot  always,  an  inspired  prophet,)  in  the 

-  viedge  of  religion  and  m  sacred  music,  and 

^  were  qualified  to  be  public  teachers.    This 

-iii  to  have  been  part  of  the  business  of  the 

''MM  on  the  Sabbath  days  and  festivals. 

^HOPH YLACTIC,  adj.    Gr.  irpofvXacricoc, 

TofvXatfOM.     Preventive;  preservative. 
^'edjcioe  is  diRtribnted  into  profthyiaetie,  or  the  art 
itnenring  health ;  and  therapeutic,  or  the  art  of 

noir  health.  WatU. 

i'HOPl'NQUITY,  n.  «.    Lat.   propuuiuUa$. 
proximity  of  station,  kind,  time,  or 
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80  when  a  muse  propitioutiy  inviteSp 
Improve  her  favours,  aad  indalge  her  flights* 


Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
fffpn^ity,  and  property  of  blood, 
And,  as  a  straogv  to  my  heart  and  me. 
Hold  thee.  8haktpear§,  King  Lear. 

'^eicby  was  declared  the  jtrojnnquitjf  of  their  de* 
'■^^,  and  that  their  tranquillity  was  of  no  longer 
-'iDoB,  than  those  soon  deayed  fniits  of  summer. 

Broume. 
'^  draw  the  retina  nearer  to  the  crystalline  hu- 
'■^,  ud  by  their  lelaxatiou  sufier  it  to  return  to 
'  Batvral  distance  according  to  the  exigency  of 
-^^i^^jeet,  in  respect  of  distance  or  fnpi»^i%f» 

Say. 


Lat.  propitio* 
To  conciliate ; 
gain;  induce  to 
4vor ;  appease ; 
^make  nacious  : 
propiti2u>le,  ap- 
peasable ;  such 
as  may  be  induc- 


PROPITIATE,  V.  a. 
^loprTiABLE,  adj. 

^iOPlTU'TIOH,  n.  s. 

^piti'ator, 

•^OPi'tI  ATORY,  odj.iL  ft. «. 

P^opi'tious, 
P«opi'tiously,  adv. 
<'io?rTiousiiESS,  n.  I. 

^  to  ^Tor :  propitiation  is,  the  act  or  means  of 
filiation;  atonement  made:  propitiator,  he 
*u>  makes  it:  propitiatory,  having  the  power  to 
"cciiiate ;  as  a  noun  substantive,  a  mercy-seat, 
^  ^nme  of  mercy :  propitious,  favorable ;  kind ; 
''^'^ ;  partial :  the  adverb  and  noun  sub- 
^e  corresponding. 

^  tt  the  projHtiaHon  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
^^  IJohn. 

J*  aunage  the  force  of  this  new  flame, 
^Qike  thee  more  jnopUious  in  my  need, 
I  Beaa  to  sing  the  praises  of  thy  name. 

8p€Hier. 
I«t  not  my  words  oflend  thee, 
My  Maker,  be  propitiifus,  while  I  speak ! 

Miltvn, 


You,  her  priest,  declare 
What  oflTringa  may  propitiate  the  fair. 
Rich  orient  pearl,  bright  stones  that  ne'er  deeqr» 
Or  polished  tines  wh^  longer  last  than  they. 

WaiUr. 

Is  not  this  more  than  giving  God  thanks  for  their 
virtues,  when  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  oflered  for 
their  honour  ?  StiUingjimt. 

All  these  joined  with  the  propUieumut  of  climate 
to  that  sort  of  tree  and  the  length  of  age  it  sbdl 
stand  and  grow,  may  produce  an  oak.  TtmpU. 

Vengeance  shall  pursue  the  mhuman  coast. 
Till  they  propitiate  thy  olfonded  ghost         Drydaiu 

Would  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitiout 
To  thy  friend's  vows.  Addison**  Cata, 

£re  Phoebus  rose  he  had  implored 
Propitiout  Heaven.  Pop^t  Rape  of  the  Lock, 

Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage. 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage.     Pope. 

In  allusion  to  the  ancient  worship,  the  apostle  re- 

{ presents  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  or  mercy-seat,  set 
brth  by  God  for  receiving  the  worship  of  men,  and 
dispensing  pardon  to  them.  Maeknight. 

Propitiation.  Among  the  Jews  there  were 
both  ordinary  and  public  sacrifices,  as  holocausts^ 
&c.,  oflered  by  way  of  thanksgiving ;  and  ex- 
traordinary ones,  offered  by  particular  persons 
guilty  of  any  crime,  by  way  of  propitiation. 
The  Roman  Catholics  believe  the  mass  to  be  a 
sacrifice  of  propitiation  for  the  living  and  the 
dead.  The  reformed  churches  allow  of  no  propi- 
tiation but  that  one  offered  by  Jesus  Christ  on 
the  cross. 

Propitiatory,  any  thing  rendering  God  pro- 
pitious ;  as  propitiatory  sacrifices,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  eucnaristical.  Among  the  Jews  the 
propitiatory  was  the  cover  or  lid  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant ;  which  was  lined  both  within  and 
without  with  plates  of  gold,  insomuch  that  there 
was  no  wood  to  be  seen.  This  propitiatory  was 
a  type  or  figure  of  Christ,  whom  St.  Paul  calls 
the  propitiatory  ordained  from  all  ages. 

PRO'PLASM,  n.  s.  Gr.  irpo  and  rXavpeu 
Mould;  matrix. 

Those  shells  serving  as  proplasms  or  moulds  to  the 
matter  which  so  filled  then^,  limited  and  determined 
its  dimensions  and  figure.  Woodward. 

PROPO'NENT,  n.  «.    Let.  proponent.    One 
that  makes  a  proposal,  or  lays  down  a  position. 
For  mysterious  things  of  faith  rely 
On  the  proponent,  heaven's  authority.  Dryden. 

PROPONTIS,  or  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  a  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  dividing  Europe  from  Asia ; 
it  has  the  Hellespont  or  canal  of  the  Dardanelles 
on  the  south-west,  whereby  it  communicates 
with  the  Archipelago,  and  the  ancient  Bosphonis 
of  Thrace,  or  Straits  of  Constantinople,  on  an 
north-east,  communicating  with  the  Black  or 
Euxine  Sea.  It  has  two  castles ;  that  on  the 
side  of  Asia  is  on  a  cape,  where  formerly  stood 
a  temple  of  Jupiter;  tnat  of  Europe  is  on  the 
opposite  cape,  and  had  anciently  a  temple  of  Se- 
rapis.  It  IS  120  miles  long,  and  in  some  places 
upwards  of  forty  miles  broad.  Lempriere  says, 
'  it  b  175  miles  long,  and  sixty-two  broad ;'  and 
that  '  it  received  its  name  from  its  vicinity  to 
Pontus.* — Class  Diet. 
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turn ;  Latin, 
ffroportio. 
Katio:  com- 
parative rela- 
tion; settled 
relation  or 
J  graduation; 


y 


PROPORTION,  11. «.  &  V.  a. 

Pbopob'tionable,  aiS' 

Peopor'tionably,  aav, 

Pbopor'tioval,  adf. 

Proportiokal'ity,  n.  i. 

Propor'tiovally,  adv. 

Propor'tionate,  ati^.  &  v.  a. 

Propor'tionateness,  n.i. 
lymmetry ;  harmonic  agreement ;  form ;  size : 
to  adjust ;  form  symmetrically :  proportionable, 
proportional,  and  proportionate,  mean,  haring  a 
settled  comparative  relation ;  suitable ;  the  ad- 
verbs corresponding:  proportionality  and  pro- 
portionateness,  the  state  of  being  proportionate, 
or  comparatively  adjusted. 

Nature  had  praportwwd  her  without  any  fault, 
quicklv  to  be  discovered  by  the  senses ;  yet  alto^ther 
seemea  not  to  make  up  that  harmony  that  Cupid  de- 
lijl^ts  in.  Sidnsv, 

Measure  is  that  which  perfecteth  all  things,  be- 
cause every  thing  is  for  some  end ;  neither  can  that 
thing  be  available  to  any  end  which  is  not  propor- 
HanSbli  thereunto  :  and  to  fntporium  as  well  excesses 
as  defects  are  opposite.  Hooker, 

Let  any  man's  wisdom  detennioe  by  lessening  the 
territory,  and  increasing  the  number  of  inhabitantSi 
what  jfroportien  is  requisite  to  the  peopling  of  a  re- 
gion in  such  a  manner  that  the  lana  shall  be  neither 
too  narrow  for  those  whom  it  feedeth,  nor  capable  of 
a  greater  multitude.  Haieigh, 

It  is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too  much  of  any 
man  at  the  first ;  because  one  cannot  hold  out  that 
vnportum.  Lord  Bacon. 

All  things  received,  do  such  proportimt  take, 
As  those  things  have,  wherein  they  are  received ; 

So  little  glasses  little  faces  make. 
And  narrow  webs  on  narrow  frames  are  weaved. 

Daoiu. 
By  proportion  to  these  rules,  we  may  judge  of  the 
obligation  that  lies  upon  all  sorts  of  injunous  persons. 

TayUrr, 
His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proporti4nu,  low  and  hieh, 
Fled,  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  tngue. 

MiHon. 
It  must  be  mutual  in  proportion  due 
Given  and  received.  ItL 

The  serpent  lives, 
Lives,  as  thou  said'st,  and  gains  to  live  as  man 
Higher  dM[ree  ot  life,  inducement  strong 
To  us,  as  Rkely  tasting  to  attain 
Proportional  assent,  wnich  cannot  be 
But  to  be  gods  or  angels.         Id,  Paradite  Lost. 

By  this  congruity  of  those  faculties  to  their  proper 
objects,  and  by  the  fitness  and  proportionateness  of 
these  objective  impressions  upon  their  respective 
faculties  accommodated  to  their  reception,  the  sensible 
nature  hath  so  much  of  perception,  as  is  necessary 
for  its  sensible  being.  HaU. 

Four  numbers  are  said  to  be  proportional,  when  the 
first  containeth,  or  is  contained  by  the  second,  as 
often  as  the  third  containeth,  or  is  contained  by  the 
fourth.  CoAer. 

The  parallelism  and  due  proportionated  inclination 
of  the  axis  of  the  earth.       More*»  Divine  Dialogtiet. 

His  coihmandments  are  not  gnevous,  because  he 
oflers  us  an  assistance  proportionable  to  the  difiiculty. 

Tillotion. 

No  man  of  the  present  age  is  eciual  in  the  strength, 
proportion,  and  knitting  of  his  limos,  to  the  Hercules 
of  Famese.  Jhjfden. 

Greater  visible  good  does  not  always  raise  men's 
desires,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  it  is  acknow- 


ledeed  to  have,  though  every  little  trouble  iiti  us  on 
won  to  get  rid  of  it.  Locke, 

The  mind  ought  to  examine  all  the  grounds  of 
probability,  and,  upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole, 
reject  or  receive  it  proporiionahly  to  the  preponder- 
ancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability,  on  one 
side  or  the  otner.  id. 

The  connection  between  the  end  and  any  means  is 
adequate,  but  between  the  end  and  means  propor- 
tionate.  Grew, 

^  All  sense,  as  grateful,  dependeth  upon  the  equa- 
lity or  the  propoitionahiUtg  of  the  motion  or  impres- 
sion made.  Id. 

In  proportion  as  this  resolution  grew,  the  tenora 
before  us  seemed  to  vanish.  Tatler. 

The  proportiom  are  so  well  observed  that  nothings 
appears  to  an  advantage,  or  distinguishes  itself  above 
the  rest.  Additon. 

In  the  loss  of  an  object,  we  do  not  proportion  oar 
nief  to  the  real  value  it  bears,  but  to  the  value  our 
nncies  set  upon  it.  Id. 

It  was  enlivened  with  an  hundred  and  twenty 
trumpets,  assisted  with  a  proportionable  number  of 
other  instruments.  Id. 

Things  nigh  eqmvalent  and  nttghbouring  value 
By  lot  are  parted ;  but  high  heaven  thy  share, 
In  equal  balance  weighed  'gainst  earth  and  hell. 
Flings  up  the  adverse  scale,  and  shuns  proportion. 

Prior. 

If  light  be  swifter  in  bodies  than  in  vacuo,  in  the 
proportion  the  sines  of  which  measure  the  refraction 
of  the  bodies,  the  forces  of  the  bodies  to  reflect 
and  refract  light,  are  very  nearly  proportional  to  the 
densities  of  the  same  bodies.  Newton. 

The  parts  of  a  great  thin^  are  great,  and  there  are 
propo^tonabty  large  estates  m  a  large  country. 

Arbuthnot. 
Since  every  single  particle  hath  an  innate  gravita- 
tion toward  all  others,  proportionated  by  matter  and 
distance,  it  evidently  appears  that  the  outward 
atoms  of  the  chaos  would  necessarily  tend  inwards^ 
and  descend  from  all  quarters  towards  the  middle  of 
the  whole  space.  Bentley'i  Sermon*. 

Harmony,  with  every  grace. 
Plays  in  the  fair  proportione  of  Iwr  face. 

Mre.  Carter. 
Hast  thou  incurred 
His  anger,  who  can  waste  thee  with  a  word. 
Who  poises  and  proportione  sea  and  land. 
Weighing  them  m  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
And  in  whose  sight  all  nafiunft  *Mtm 
As  grasshoppers,  as  dust,  a  diop,  s  drt<4m  ^ 

(.'OO'/'P**. 

Proportion,  the  identity  or  similitude  of  two 
ratios.  Hence  quantities  that  have  the  same 
ratio  between  tliem  are  said  to  be  proportional ; 
e.  gr.  if  A  be  to  B  as  C  to  D,  or  8  be  to  4  as  30 
to  15;  A,B,C,D,  and  8,  4,  30,  and  15,  are  said 
to  be  in  proportion,  or  are  simply  called  propor> 
tionals.  Proportion  is  frequently  confounded 
with  ratio,  yet  the  two  convey  in  reality  very  dif- 
ferent ideas,  which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  dis- 
tingyished.  Ratio  is  properly  that  relation  or 
habitude  of  two  things  whidh  determines  the 
quantity  of  one  from  the  quantity  of  another, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  third ;  thus  we 
say  the  ratio  of  5  and  10  is  2,  the  ratio  of  12 
and  24  is  2.  Proportion  is  the  sameness  or  like- 
ness of  two  such  relations ;  thus  the  relations 
between  5  and  10  and  12  and  24  being  the  same, 
or  equal,  the  four  terms  are  said  to  be  in  propor- 
tion. Hence  ratio  exists  between  two  numbers 
but  proportion  requires  at  least  three. 
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Peoportios  is  also  used  for  the  relation  be-  lution  shewn.    If  the  proixraition  be  deduced 

•VKQ  unequal  things  of  the  same  kind,  whereby  from  several  theoretical  definitions  compared  to> 

tm  several  parts  correspond  to  each  other  with  gether,  it  is  called  a  theorem ;  if  from  a  praxis, 

c«qual  augmentation  or  diminution.  or  series  of  operations,  it  is  called  a  problem. 

Peoportiok,  in  architecture,  denotes  the  just  PROPOUND',  v.  n.  (       Lat.  propono.     To 

:k!iutade  of  the  members  of  each  part  of  a  Propoumd'er             S  offer  to  consideration  ; 

'  ^iiiiDg,  and  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  propose :  he  who  proposes  any  thing. 

\  whole ;  e^  of  the  dimensions  of  a  column,  ^  ^  j^t  raised  from  depth  of  underground. 

^ ,  with  regard  to  the  ordonnance  of  a  whole  xhat  shall  make  apswer  to  such  questions, 

•  ''^-                                                             /  As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 

I    PROPOSE',  u.  a.  &  ».n.^       Ital.    proporre  ;  Sutkspeare. 

I    p£opo'<AL,  n.f.                  /  Span,     proponer  ;  A  king,  when  he  presides  in  council,  let  him  be- 

Prnpo'sER,                          \  Fr.  proposer ;  \jax.  ware  how  he  opens  his  own  inclination  too  much  in 

pR0H)>rTiON,                     i  propono.     To  sub-  that  which  he  propoun<fet^  ;  for  else  counsellors  will 

x'eoposi'tion  AL,  adj.        J  mit  to  considera-  *>«^  *^«  ^^  ^"»<1  of  ^>ro»  *°*1»  instead  of  giving  free 

5;  offer:  as  a  verb  neuter,  lay  schemes:  a  counsel,  will  sing  him  a  song  of  placebo.      Bacon. 

;^  is  the  scheme  laid ;.  design  proposed ;  .?/  *T*  "  1    %"  n  "^^^  "''!?  ^T'  I?!",    " 

.    ^,         •   J     4U                      u       u    f  wild  and  irregular,  I  will  propound  a  rule.  WotUm, 

-rr  to  the  mmd  :  the  proposer,  he  who  forms  ,^^^  parhameit.  whX 2ow  is  held,  decreed 

;  ifera  a  proposal  or  scheme :  proposition,  one  whatever  pleased  the  king  but  to  propound. 

:%  three  logical  parts  of  an  argument;  a  sen-  Daniel, 

:.t  which  affirms  or  denies  any  thing;  offer :  Dar'st  thou  to  the  Son  of  God  propound 

.'.  adjective  corresponding.  To  worship  thee  ?                                      Miltou. 

Run  thee  into  the  parlour.  The  existence  of  the  church  hath  been  propounded 

Tjere  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice.  &s  an  object  of  our  faith  in  every  age  of  Christianity. 

frpofing  with  the  pnoce  and  Claudio.  Pearsott. 

Shakspeare.  The  arguments  which  Christianity  propoundt  to  us 

He  first  propontian  of  the  precedent  argument  is  ere  reasonable  encouragements  to  besr  sufferings  pa- 

Mc«e«a/y.                                                  White,  tiently.                                                        TUlotion. 

rh7«ppas  labouring  how  to  reconcile  these  two  PROPRETOR,  a  Roman   magistrate,  who, 

-mn«u  that  all  things  are  done  by  fate,  and  yet  having  discharged  the  office  of  pretor  at  home, 

a««ethmg  »  m  our  own  power,  canno^e^rjcate  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  command  there  with 

File  ;neoj  sent  pn^Histium..  such  as  upouTl^e^  his  former  pretorial  authority      It  was  adso  an 

^»  strong  fortified  town,  after  a  handsome  defence,  appeWation  given  to  those  who,  without  having 

L-euaally  granted.                               Clarendon,  ^een  pretors  at  Rome,  were  sent  extraordinarily 

Raphael  to  Adam's  doubt  propoud,            '  into  tne  provinces  to  administer  justice,, with  the 

Benevolent  and  facile  thus  replied.       Milton,  authority  of  pretors. 

the  compounding  the  reprcsenution  of  things.  PROPRI'ETY,  n.  s.            -|      Fr.  proprietCj 

•  i  ijx  iffirmation  or  negauon.  makes  a  proposition.  Propri'etart,  n.  «.  &  adj,  f  jrropnetaire ; 

F«th  is  the  assent  to  any propoeition.  not  made  P'^O'^^^i'^^os,  «...                 i ift^C^!^ 

'  bv  the  deductions  of  reason" buT  upoi  the  credit  .  PhopRi'^-teess.                     )  Peculiar  posses- 

^  tt*  prapoeer,  as  coming  from  God.             Locke.  "O"*  «' "?^,^ '  !^«"C«  accuracy ;  justness ;  correct- 

Mj  design  is  to  treat  only  of  those  who  have  ^^^^  ^^  behaviour :  a  proprietary  is  a  possessor 

<v  propeeed  to  themselves  the  principal  reward  of  in  fe»s  ^^^  'ig^t ;  the  adjective  means  belonging 

>^Ul)onrs.                                               Tatler.  of  right   to  a   certain   owner:    proprietor,   an 

l^^poo  the  propooal  of  an  agreeable  object,  a  man's  owner ;  possessor  in  his  own  right :  proprietress, 

^^  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  refuse  the  feminine  of  that  noun. 

*w  work  yon  mention  will  sutncientiy  recom-  1             * 

•^  i»dr,  .ben  your  nuoe  •PP«»»  with  the  ,»«-  y^^          „'.,  ^^^^  ^  ,^„,  ^  „„„, 

ilddwon  t»  Pope.  SueUinr 

IJ»  t™ih  i.  not  likely  to  be  enteilained juwdily  ^^^  ^            ^  ^,^,„  j^  ^      ^jj'i, 

Xtl^^TTH'L    .1...     I.          J^!^-  iiece«rybyWtoiecuiep«pri«V.      Hammoml. 

tw  pnmded  a  Matnte,  that,  whoever  pnmmd  any  i,.;i  iJliA^  i„.  ■  _„ Jl:„I..  i„  ._,.  „.,_. 

■faawa  to  be  made,  AmM,  do  it  with  iTwmeabout  n/I    '  ^    •  °  '   fV»^^  '•",  true  loaroe 

',<  «^i.    -t  ^  "■""•  •™""»  ""  "  "^  *  "»!"  ~~"»  Of  haman  ofltpnag,  sole  pnpnttu 

^.Ll  ^  iTl^^'T'Til     '^^  f^  I»  P»'idi« !  of  all  thingic^oo  ebe.       Ifiton. 

^^»«i,  then  It  should  pass  into  a  law ;  if  it  went  in  ,                              '                             ^^ . 

3xDegative.  the  propoMr  to  be  immediately  hanged.  They  secure  i»nyiy<|f  and  peacee             I>ryrf«. 

'^   '^                            '  Su,m,  A  big-bellied  bitch  borrowed  another  bitch's  ken- 

la  letniing  any  thing  there  should  be  as  little  is  "^^  *»  1*7  ^'  ^^^w*®"*  »«>  5  **>«  pnjprt««mi  demanded 

pwible  first  propoud  to  the  mind  at  once.  and.  that  P«»»sion.  but  the  other  begged  her  excuse. 

^S  ^sderstood.  proceed  then  to  the  next  adjoining  „       .                             ,,         ,,      j**'™'^' 

put.                                                           Irattf.  Man.  by  being  master  of  himself,  and  profpnttm 

If  it  has  a  smgnlar  subject  in  iu  propodtianal  o^  ^^  ^"^^  ])erson.  and  the  actions  or  labour  of  it, 

««,  it  is  always  ranked  with  universals.         td.  ^•d  '^iW  in  himself  the  great  foundation  of  property. 

PioPosiTioii,  in  logic,  part  of  an  aigument  Common  use.  that  U  the  rule  of  propristy!^^ 

•tanem  some  quality,  either  negaUve  or  positive,  .^me  aid  to  settle  the  signification  of  language.  Id. 

»«tnbuted  to  a  subject.  Though  sheep,  which  are  proprietary,  are  seldom 

"soposiTiOH,  in  mathematics,  is  either  some  marked,  yet  they  are  not  apt  to  straggle.        Orvw. 

^h  aoTanced  and  shown  to  be  such  by  demon-  Tis  a  mistake  to  think  ourselves  btewaids  m  some 

*^>>tieo   or  some  operation  proposed  and  its  so-  of  God's  gifts,  and  proprittarvee  in  others :  they  are 
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feUeqaallj  to  be  emplojfcd,  mccoiding  to  the  deiig-  but  one  a  day,  the  Utter  brood,  impatient,  by  a  foreibU 

nation  of  the  donor.         Gaetmmemt  of  ths  Tongue,  vnruption,  anticipate  their  perioa  of  exclusion. 

PROPUGN'  V.  a.        ^      Lat.  propu^o.    To  Brimt'i  Vulgar  EmmrM. 

Propuon a'tion,  n.  i .  S  defend ;     vindicate :  PROSCRIBE',  t^.  a.  ^     Latin  protcribo.    To 

Propuom  ee.              }  defence :  he  who  de-  p^qscri'bee,  n.i.     Scensuie  «pitally ;  de- 

^*'  ^,  ,        ,                    ..^            .              ^  Pro'scrip'tion.        Jcree  to  death   or   de- 

Thankfnlne-  U  our  meet  tnbute  to  thoM  «««d  ^ruction:  the  proscriber  is  he  who  makes   or 

champions  for  wopugmng  of  our  faith.      Httmmumd.  ;„.„..  „.,^v  ^   jLw»-^  .  »..^^.:^»:^«    *u^   j^ 

PROPUL'SmIT..    Lat  pr<vul*us.    The  j^^.""''  '  ^*"**'  P***"?"""'  *«  *«««« 

•ct  of  driving  *»"'f;^  Robirt  Vera,  ml  of  Oifoid,  thnragli  the  malice 

Jo,  worke^  by  2«lH««  of  th.  moutoie  of  the  of  the  p«ni.  w;.  baoiibdl  the  ^«lm,  Ind  p«»m4«<. 

brain,  when  me  tpinte  dilate  and  occupy  more  room.  '^                                            '          SoanM^r 

n                 /o      I             %      \    ^1.        1  ^j  Yon  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prickt  to  die, 

PR0PYL4A  (Greek  irpoirvW);  the  splendid  i„  ^^^  y^^  ^^^^  ^^  pn«cnp«um.    SAdbpeare. 

entrance  to  a  temple  among  the  Greeks,  a  square  por  the  title  of  prwcrtpiwrn  or  forfeituw,  the  cm- 

before  the  temple,  surrounded  with  a  portico ;  peror  hath  been  judge  and  party,  and  justiced  him- 

on  the  square  in  the  open  air  stood  the  altar,  self.                                                           Bacon. 

The  term  was  employed  particularly  in  speaking  I  hid  for  thee 

of   the  superb   vestibules,    or    porticoes,  con-  Thy  murder  of  thy  brother,  being  so  bribed, 

ducting  to  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel  of  Athens,  And  writ  him  in  the  list  of  mjproteribed 

which  formed  one  ot  the  principal  ornaments  of  A*^'  ^y  f«ct,                                 Ben  Joturni. 

the  city.    This  magnificient  work,  of  the  Doric  ^          ,         Sylla's  old  troops 

Older,  was  constructed  by  Pericles,  after   the  Aie  needy  and  poor ;  and  have  but  left  teipect 

d^^gjis  of  Mnesicles,  one  ^f  the  most  celebrated  ^--,^;^  ^nT  JiL^tldtt^Sy^^ST^ 

architecU  of  his  age.     Pausanias  says  it  win  3^^  ^^^^^^  andVn,icri6e<<  bj  men  of  sens^. 

covered  with  white  marble,  remarkable  for  the  ^           Rotcomman 

size  of  the  blocks  and  the  beauty  of  the  work-  He  shall  be  found, 

manship.    Stewart,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Athens,  And  taken  or  proteribed  this  happy  ground. 

Le  Roy,  in  his  ruins  of  Greece,  and  the  Travels  Drydlen. 

of  Anacharsis  the  Younger,  mention  the  relics  of  The  triumvir  and  vroscriber  had  descended  to  us 

tha  propylea.  in  a  more  hideous  form,  if  the  emperor  had  not 

PRORE',  n,$,    Lat.  prora.    The  prow ;  the  teken  care  to  make  friends  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

forepart  of  the  ship.    A  poetical  wora,  used  for  J^- 

a  rhyme.  Some  utterly  proteribe  the  name  of  chance,  as  a 

There  no  vessel  with  vermilion  prore,  ^o*^  ©J  impious  and  profane  signification  ;  and,  in- 

Or  bark  of  traffic,  glides  from  shore  to  shore.  ^"^'^^  ^*^"  \  «•  »"  **»»*  ■•^^  »**  "^^l^^  »*  ^3* 

P0p^^  used  by  the  heathens,  so  as  to  make  any  thing  casual, 

PRnPOniTF'  «  «  1      Vt    «r««u,^.  T^fin  ***  ^V^  ®'  ^^  himself,   their  exception  ought 

PRUROGUL,v.a.  )      Fr.  prwgger;  Latin  jusUy  to  be  admitted.                                    South. 

Peorog A  TiOK,  n.  f .   i  prorogo.    To  protract ;  in*' ^^  y^  325,  a.  U  well  known,  the  Arian  doc- 

piolong;  put  off;  in  a  particuhir  sense  withhold  trines  were /»ro»cri6«d  and  anathematized  in  the  fa- 

the  sitting  of  parliament:  the  noun  substantive  mous  council  of  Nice,  consisting  of  318  bishops, 

corresponding.  very  unanimous  in  their  resolutions,  excepting  a  few 

My  life  was  better  ended  by  their  hate,  reclairoants.                                        ^  WaUrland, 

Than  death  prorogmd,  wanting  of  thy  love.  That  he  who  dares,  when  she  forbids,  be  grave, 

Shakspeare,  Shall  stend  proteribed,  a  madman  or  a  knave. 

By  the  king's  authority  alone  they  are  assembled,  A  close  designer  pot  to  be  believed, 

and  Dy  him  alone  are  they  prorogued  and  dissolved ;  Or,  if  excused  that  charge,  at  loast  deceived, 

but  each  house  may  adjourn  itself.                Baron.  Coteper. 

Ji^.n^,  )"  P"«™"f"*'  "^  tJ«aten»g  to  PROSE,  n.  $.  I     Fr.  prou  ;  Ut.  frcta.  Un- 

dismiss  himself  froin  publick  cares.  Dn/den.  « ^     j-  2 -.^»  L.»^;5<^  ♦-.  1. 

The  fulness  and  effl^nce  of  man's  enjoymeitrin  ^^^^  '^' «&'  »  ^^  not  restrained  to  har- 

the  state  of  innocence,  might  seem  to  leawj  no  place  "»?'*»«  «^"?d»  ^r  numbers ;  discourse  not  metn- 

for  hope,  in  respect  of  any  farther  addition,  but  only  cal :  prosaic,  the  corresponding  adiective. 

of  the  prcTogah&n  and  future  continuance  of  what  Things  unattempted  yet  in  proie  or  rhyme, 

already  he  possessed.                                     South,  MiUon. 

It  would  seem  extraordinary,  if  an  inferior  court  The  reformation  of  proM  was  owing  to  Boccaoe, 

should  take  a  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  high  who  is  the  standard  of  purity  in  the  Italian  tongue, 

court  of  parliament,  during  a  prorogation.      Swift,  though 'many  of  his  phrases  are  become  obsolete. 

But  Savage  easily  reconciled  hiiMelf  to  mankind  Dryden, 

without  imputing  any  defect  to  his  work,  by  observ-  A  poet  leU  you  into  the  knowledee  of  a  device 

ing  that  his  poem  was  unluckily  published  two  days  better  than  a  proie  wnter,  as  his  descriptioDs  are 

after  the  prorogation  of  parliament.             Johnson,  often  more  diffuse.                                       Addison. 

Prorogation  differs  from  an  adjournment  of  ^^^  ™«°  *'o°«  for  private  ends, 

parliament  in  this,  that  by  prorogation  the  ses-  ^  thought,  forsook  their  ancient  fnends. 

sion  is  ended    imd  sych  bilfs  t^  passed  in  either  ^  ^        ^      ^     .      ^trough"^y 

house,  or  both  houses,  and  had  not  the  royal  as-  ^  I^JJ  ■"""''           o    v      g          s       j 

■^^i/l^''nT?i^T^"^^^  assembly  begin  again.  Verse  1^  wd  pnw.  man,  term  me  which  yon  wUl. 

PRORUPTION,  n.  t.    Lat  pron^tus,  pro-  p„^ 

twmpo.    The  act  of  bursting  out.  I  wUl  be  stiU  your  friend  in  prom : 

Others  ground  this  disruption  upon  their  continued  Esteem  and  friendship  to  expras, 

o?  protracted  time  of  delivery,  whereat,  excluding  Will  not  require  poetic  dress.                 An/i 
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FROSTCUTEy  v.a,'\     Lat  pratequoTf  f/ro^  lytes  of  righteousDess,  or  proselytes  of  the  eo^e* 

FifltccD^Tioiry  m. «.     yaeaUtu.     To  pursue ;  nant,  who  became  complete  Jews,  by  submittug 

Pios'ECCTOft.  3  persevere  io  endeavors  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  were  in  all  re- 

?  any  thinff;    coDtinne;  proceed;  particu-  *P^^  united  to  the  Jewish  church  and  nation. 

T,  to  proceed  by  legal  measures :  prosecution  The  other  called  proselytes  of  the  gate,  who  did 

pcnuit;  oontinuance  of  design  or  effort;  not  embrace  the  Jewish  religion,  so  as  to  be 

t  ml :  prosecator,  he  who  pursues  or  prose-  obliged  to  receive  or  observe  the  ceremonial  law, 

a  kgally  or  otherwise.  and  yet  were  suffered  to  live  among  the  Jews 

u  infinite  Ubour  to  proMcitte  those  things,  so  ITar  under  certain  restrictions ;  as  that  they  should 

2«7  Bight  be  escmptified  in  religious  and  civil  not  oractice  idolatry,  nor  worship  any  other  god 

*•*  ,  ifocAfr.  bes*de  the  God  of  Israel ;  that  they  should  not 

I  un  belcmMl  oi  beauteous  Hermia ;  blaspheme  the  God  of  Israel ;   that  they  should 

*i.y  ikoQld  not  1  then  pra«cut«  my  'g^VV  keep  the  Jewish  sabbath,  so  far  at  least  as  to  re- 

r*  ame  ««,n..  which  induced  you  to'eSa  ^^  ^™  ^^^^j^S  on  that  day.     Besides  for- 

i-ar,  wdl  induce  you  also  topnuLte  thesame.  '^S  idolatry,  they  were  under  an  obligation  to 

Hajfoard,  ohserve  the  seven  precepts,  which,  as  the  Tal- 

All  resolute  to  prmecuit  their  ire,  *  mudists  pretend,  God  gave  to  Adam,  and  after- 

«tuag  thdr  own  and  conntiy's  cause  to  free.  wards  to  Noah,  who  transmitted  them  to  posterity. 

Daniel.  The  first  of  these  precepts  forbids  idolatry,  and 

:ai  which  is  morally  good  is  to  be  desired  and  the  worship  of  the  stars  m  particular ;  the  second 

ntorf;  that  which  u  evil  is  to  be  avoided.  recommends  the  fear  of  God  ;  the  third  forbids 

WilktM,  murder ;  the  fourth  adultery ;  the  fifth  theft ;  the 

ie  infested  Oxford,  whwh  gave  them  the  more  sixth  enjoins  respect  and  veneration  for  magis- 

i-.  to  prm^cnu  the  forUfications.        CUrtudan.  trates ;  and  the  seventh  condemns  eaUng  of  flesh 

.  most  not  omit  a  father  s  umeW  care.  ^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^ 

;;Zr  ""  ™"'  ^'  '"'  l5!!rr7,o»i.^.        ^^'  ^^ «*->  with  whom.  D.  noddndge  and 

With  louder  cries  others  also  i^ree,  is  of  opinion  that  there  was 

SI*  prt^eGute,  her  griefs,  and  thus  replies.  *>"*  on?  «>rt  of  proselytes  among  the  Jews.  They 

Ihyden.  ^CTC  Circumcised,  and  thus  they  became  Jews 

proiKvCed  this  i>urpose  with  strength  of  argu-  by  religion,  and  were  permitted  to  eat  the  pass- 

ud  close  reasoning,  without  incoherent  sallies,  over,  and  to  partake  of  all  religious  privileges, 

Loehe.  as  the  Jews  by  descent  did.    They  were  called 

■<uy  offier  at  the  efiecU  of  fnendship,  but  they  <  strangers,  oi  proselytes  within  the  gates,  and 

^«l»st:  thev  are  promising  in  the  beginning,  sojourners,' as  they  were  allowed  to  dwell  or 

- -iey  iaU,  jade,  and  tire  in  the  proteaaUm,  sojourn  among  the  people  of  Israel.    And  they 

^ .  .   ,  *...«....  South,  y,^^  ^  callfS,  because,  according  to  the  law 

JW  j«bosy  of  the  Bntish  oower,  as  weU  as  ^^  jdoses,  they  could  not  possess  land.    This  is 

^*  roienifaofw  of  commerce  %nd  punuits  of  urn-  *u      ^         r  X^     -._j  :      ii  *u-.  «^.«.^r  •u^ivr  -. 

^.  ^ .     _.,,  ^.  ,, •    .iV-  ,„,.^:^.  .^  the  sense  of  the  word  m  all  the  texts  of  the  New 

>*«mQn»Tchy,  will  fix  them  in  tbeir  aversions  to-  -,    ^         ^     ,        .^  .         j      t^    t   _j       *v  i 

ai^ns.  Additan.  Testament  where  it  IS  used.    Dr.  Lardner  thinks 

?w«iiccTiON      See  Law.  ^*^  ^^®  notion  of  two  kinds  of  Jewish  proselytes 

V^OS'EJLYTE,  n.«.  &  v.  a.    Fr.  protelite ;  cannot  be  found  in  any  Christian  writer  before 

■rf^XvTOQ.     A  convert;  one  brought  over  ^«   (ouneenih  century  or  later.    This  learned 

» Btw  opinion  V  to  convert.  ^"^^  P^X'  ^!>  regard  to  what  the  later  Jewish 

Y««mMs.  M»  and  land  to  make  one  r<>^lyU,  "^^»!«  ^X  ?^^«  °?«^*\?^  °^  mitiaUng  proselytes 

Matthew,  oy  Circumcision,  baptism,  and  sacrifice.    See 

W  iny  Pharisee  was  so  eager  to  make  a  prou-  Gardner's  works,  and  Doddridge  on  the  Acts. 

««.»(«T  late  factors  of  Rome.  HaU.         Proselyte  Baptism.    The  Jews  (see  our  ar- 

H«  that  saw  bell  in's  melancholy  dream,  tide  Baptism)  are  said  from  an  early  period  to 

^csnd  from  his  sins,  repented  in  a  fright,  have  practised  the  baptism  of  all  their  proselytes 

^^  he  viewed  Scotland,  and  turned  jrrotelyte.  from  the  heathen.  We  have  given  the  ingenious 

CUiweiand.  parallelism  that  has  been  drawn  by  some  writers 

Where'er  vou  tread.  oetween  that  supposed  custom    and  Chnstian 

Mof  proeeltftee  behind  are  led,  baptism :  the  most  modem  and  respectable  au- 

Sh  aowds  of  new-made  convcrU  sliU  you  go.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  continue  to  auote  the  con- 

^«  become  professore  and  combatanU  fo7lh^  ?**Ti!  P™!!"^'.  w  ^^  ^T  ?^^^\?^'^^  ^Z' 

-0.  they  wL  never  convinced  of,  nor  prt^iyi.,  'J" '^'^  !!'^'^'/Y''!l!!''^^'^''^^  ^^'  ^rtl 

jjoche.  foundation  of  infant  baptism.    The  editor  of  the 

^it  mifflbera  of  jmnelytet  may  we  not  expect  t  la»t  edition  of  Dr.  Gale's  Reply  to  Dr.  Wall 

Additan,  wholly  disputes,  however,  the  validity  of  this 

^en  of  ^  temper  cut  themselves  off  from  the  argument,  and  insists  that  no  foundation  can  be 

^'r^^Dities  of  proMiyttng  others,  by  averting  them  found  for  it  in  authentic  history.    As  we  have 

>  ^  company.         Government  of  the  Tangtte,  not  met  elsewhere  with  so  detailed  an  examina- 

^KosELTTt,  in  theology,  is  used  to  denote  any  tion  of  the  authorities  commonly  referred  to,  we 

^  <»!iTert    The  term  was  firequent  in  Ae  pn-  subioin  his  remarks  on  those  of  Dr.  Wall's  In- 

->'^t  church ;  and  the  Jews  likewise  had  their  troduction. 

^)tes,  who  from  Gentiles  became  Jews,  fol-        Dr.  Wall,  as  this  writer  concedes,  has  rested 

^>Qg  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law.    It  iA  on  the  authority  of  some  considerable  names. 

^^^Hybelieved  that  among  the  Hebrews  ther«  That  is,  he  has  transferred  from  the  pages  of 

^  two  kinds  of  proselytes ;  one  called  prose-  Ainsworth,  Hammond,  Ughtfoot,  ficc.,  wnat  they 
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state  to  bo  found  in  *  the  books  of  the  Jews/  yoke  of  the  law,  he  must  be  circumcised,  and 

without  appearing  to  have  consulted  the  original  baptized,  and  bring  a  sacrifice ;  or,  if  it  be  a  wo-^ 

authorities ;  '  partly,'  as  he  states,  *  because  the  man,  be  baptized  and  bring  a  sacrifice,'  with, 

quotations  for  that  purpose  are  to  be  searched  several  particulars  respecting  the  nature  of  the 

for  in  books  with  which  I  am  not  so  well  ac-  offering  that  was  to  be  brought,  the  time  of  per- 

?uainted ;  and  partly  because  those  few  which  forming  the  baptism,  the  number  of  witnesses 

shall  produce  will  make  it  clear  enough  that  necessary,  &c.     Maimonides  further  asserts  that 

there  was  such  a  custom/  He  repeatedly  presses  the  judges   received  no  proseljrtes  in  David's 

the  importance  of  establishing  this  custom  in  the  days,  lest  they  should  have  come  of  fear ;  not 

controversy  with  Antipaedobaptists.    '  The  apos-  in  Solomon's,  lest  they  should  have  come  be- 

tles  must  know  that  baptism  was  usually  given  cause  of  the  great  prosperity  of  Israel.     '  Not- 

to  infants.'    They  would  conceive  the  command  withstanding  there  were   many  proselytes,'  he 

to  proselyte  and  baptize  all  nations  to  include  adds,'  that  in  David's  and  Solomon's  time  joined 

infants  as  a  matter  of  course ;  Christ '  took  into  themselves  in  the  presence  of  private  persons ; 

his  hands    baptism,'  says  he,   afler    Lightfoot,  and  the  judges  of  the  great   sanhedrim  had  a 

*  such  as  he  found  it,  adding  with  this,  that  he  care  of  them.  They  drove  them  not  away  aAer 
exalted  it  to  a  nobler  purpose  and  to  a  larger  they  were  baptized  out  of  any  place ;  neither 
use  ;* — and  after  Hammond,  that  <  The  whole  took  they  them  near  to  them  until  their  after- 
nation  knew  well  enough  that  infants  were  wont  fruits  appeared.' 

to  be  baptized.    Hiere  was  no  need  of  a  pre-        The  jBaby Ionian  Talmud  says  the  same  thing 

cept  for  that  which  was  always  settled  by  com-  with  regard  to  receiving  proselytes  by  baptism, 

mon  use.    Suppose  there  should  at  this  time  according  to  Dr.  Wall,  and  only  differs  with  the 

come  out  a  proclamation  in  these  words,  Every  Talmud  Hiersosol.  Jevamoth  as  to  the  number 

one  on  the  Lord*s  Day  shall  repair  to  the  public  of  witnesses  that  should  be  present;  and  here 

assembly  in  the  church :  that  man  would  reason  follow  three  quotations,  which  the  doctor  says 

weakly  who  should  conclude  that  there  were  no  are  taken  from  the  latter  (published  about  A.  I>. 

prayers,    sermons,  psalms,  &c.,    in  the  public  230),  but  which  in  point  of  fact  are  all  from  the 

assemblies  on  the  Lord's  Day,  for  this  reason,  former  (compiled  not  earlier  than  A.  D.  500),  as 

because  there  was  no  mention  of  them  in  this  Dr.  Gill  has  long  ago  remarked.    They  are  all 

proclamation ;  for  the  proclamation  ordered  the  from  T.  Bab  Yebamot,  fol.  xlvi.  2,  et  Gloss.  So 

keeping  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  the  public  assem-  that  we  have  not,  as  yet,  any  authority  earlier 

blies  in  general ;  and  there  was  no  need  that  than  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  or  a  Collection  of 

mention  should  be  made  of  the  particular  kinds  Jewish  Traditions  and  Comments  on  the  Law, 

of  divine  worship  there  to  be  used,  since  they  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 

were,  both  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  said  of  the  Christian  era.  Leo  Modena  is  then  quoted 

proclamation,  known  to  every  body,  and  in  com-  to  show  that  the  modem  Jews  continue  thi:i 

mon  use.    Just  so  the  case  stood  as  to  baptism,  practice. 

Christ  ordered  it  to  be  for  a  sacrament  of  the        The  Gemara  Babylon*  tit.  Cherithoth,  and  tit. 

New  Testament,  by  which  all  should  be  ad-  Jabimoth  (portions  of  this  Talmud)  are  afler- 

mitted  to  the  profession  of  the  gospel,  as  they  wards  brought  forward  to  prove  that '  the  book:* 

wore  formerly  to  proselytism  in  the  Jews'  reli-  do  speak  of  this  washing  or  baptism  as  abso- 

gion.    The  particular  circumstances  of  it,  as  the  lutely  necessary ;'  that '  he  is  no  proselyte  unless 

manner  of  baptizing,  the  age  of  receiving  it,  he  be  circumcised  and  baptized  ;*  the  Talmud 

which  sex  was  capable  of  it.  Ice,  had  no  need  of  Tract  Repudii  (also  a  part  of  the  Babyloniao 

being  regulated  or  set  down,  because  they  were  Talmud),  as  quoted  by  Godwin  in  his  Moses  and 

known  to  every  body  by  common  usage.    It  Aaron,  states  that  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of 

was,  therefore,  necessary,  on  the  other  side,  that  Moses,  was  '  made  a  proselyte  by  circumcision 

there  should  have  been  an  express  and   plain  and  immersion  in  waters;' the  comment  of  Moses 

order  that  infants  and  little  children  should  not  Kotsensis,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 

be  baptized,  if  our  Saviour  had  meant  that  they  tury,  that  <  a  purification  by  water*  was  neces- 

should  not ;  for,  since  it  was  ordinary  in  all  ages  sary ;  and  Drusius,  a  learned  Fleming  of  the 

before  to  have  infants  baptized,  if  Christ  would  sixteenth  century,  that  *  of  a  woman  proselyte 

have  had  that  usage  to  be  abolished,  he  would  were  required  only  purification  by  water  and 

have  expressly  forbidden  it;  so  that  his  and  the  oblation/    It  is  on  this  collection  of  authorities 

Scriptures'  silence  in  this  matter  does  confirm  (and  we  have  mentioned  them  all)  that  Dr.  Wall 

and  establish  infant  baptism  for  ever.'  remarks,  *  This  custom  of  the  Jews  continued 

I.  Dr.  Wall's  first  position  is,  that  it  is  evident  after  Christ's  time,  and  after  their  expulsion  from 

*  the  custom  of  the  Jews  before  our  Saviour's  the  Holy  Land ;  and  continues,  as  I  showed 
time  (and  as  they  themselves  affirm  horn  the  from  Leo  Modena,  to  this  day.' 

beginning  of  their  law)  was  to  baptize  as  well        He  now  cites  the  testimony  of  Arrian,  who 

as  circumcise    any  proselyte  that  came    over  (A.  D.  147)   calls  the  Jews    0c/3a^fuv«c,    the 

to  them  from  the  nations.'     <  This  custom  of  dipped ;  and  proceeds  to  show  how  the  Jewish 

theirs,  he  savs, '  is  fully  and  largely  set  forth  doctors  *  prove  the  necessity  of  this  washing  and 

by  Maimonides,  Isura  Bia,  cap.  xiii.  and  xiv ;'  baptbm  from  Moses'  law ;'  he  says  that  many  of 

mm  whom  a  long  quotation  states  that  the  an-  them  understand  the  command,  Exod.  zix.  10, 

cient  Israelites  entered  into  covenant  with  Je-  for  the  people  to  sanctify  themselves,  as  meaning 

hovah  by  circumcision,  dipping,  and  sacrifice;  to  wash  or  baptize  tliemselves;  that  Aben  Ezra, 

that  in  all  ages  when  an  Ethnic  is  desirous  of  who  died  A.  I).  1174,  understands  Jacob's  m- 

)oining  himself  to  Israel,  <  and  take  upon  him  the  junction  to  his  fiunily  oil  the  subject  cf  meeting 
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God  it  Rethel,  Genesis  xxxv.  2,  to  refer  to  '  a  scure  and  unintelligible.    For  in  uie  first  place 

nfbiog  of  their  whole  bodies;'    he  mentions  there  are. Scriptures  contrary  to  each  other;  and^ 

Sebirn  as  showing  from  several  Jewish  commen-  in  the  next  place,  the  written  law  is  imperfect, 

9SXS  thai  when  the  washing  of  garments  is  men-  and  comprehends  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 

tjgoed.  Lev.  zi.  xiv.,  and  in  various  other  places,  known.*    '  He  that  has  learned  the  Scripture  and 

u  washing  of  the  whole  body  is  intended ;  and  not  the  Mishna  is  a  blockhead/  according  to  oud 

^■m  adrerts  to  Mairoonides  and  the  Babylonian  of  the  maxims  of  *he  Gemara. 

'.Jmud  on  the  subject  of  the  '  three  things'  re-  According  to  the  Mishna,  on  which  the  Tal- 

ireij  of  a  proselyte,  because  they  were  origi-  muds  contain  Glosses  or  Comments,  a  girl  bom 

'July  required  of  the  Jews.    Of  these,  says  Mai-  of  heathen  parents  and  made  a  proselyte  aAer  she 

lOQides,  '  Baptism  was  in  the  wilderness,  just  b  three  years  and  a  day  ola,  shall   not  have 

fibre  the  giving  of  the  law,  as  it  is  written,  '  such  and  such  privileges,'  as  Dr.  Wall  quotes 

'i'cti^y  them    to-day  and  to-morrow  and   let  it.    That  is,  as  the  whole  passage  runs,  a  cer- 

>^  wash   their  clothes.'    Dr.  W.  concludes  tain  matrimonial  dowry.    The  Babylonian  Tal- 

-^  !i.st  of  Jewish  authorities  with  the  words  of  mud  says,  that  if  she  be  made  a  proselyte  before 

Soiomon,  who  lived  in  the  twelfUi  century,  that  age  she  shall  have  it ;  and  the  Gemara  or 

>;ur  rabbins  teach  that  our  fathers  entered  into  Comment  of  this  Talmud  that '  they  are  wont  to 

'Tt'Q.iQt   by  circumcbion  and    baptism,    and  baptize  such  a  proselyte  in  infancy  upon  the 

-.nkJing  of  blood.'  profession  of  the  house  of  judgment;  for  this  is 

M.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyprian,  Basil,  and  tor  its  good.'    The  Mishna  itself,  as  quoted  by 

crtuUian,  are  then  brought  as  early  Christian  I^t,  Wall,  has  not  a  word  respecting  baptism 

~.::2€sses  of  this  baptism  amongst  the  Jews.  St.  or  dipping,  or  how  the  proselyte  was  to  be  made 

'•«^ry  speaks  of  Moses  giving  a  baptism  or  such,  nor  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  on  the  place. 

ci^liiag  with  water  only,  and  that  <  before  that  '  But  they  are  wont  to  baptize,'  says  the  above 

•€y  were  baptized  with  the  cloud  and  the  sea.  Gloss  of  the  sixth  century,   <  because  none  is 

'-  Sl  Paul  reasons ;'  Cyprian  of  *  the  baptism  made  a  proselyte  without  circumcision  or  bap- 

:  *  the  law  and  of  Moses ;'  which  Basil  com-  tism.'    It  then   speaks  of  the  appointment  of 

,--^  With  that  of  John  and  Christ.    *  Before  three  men  as  a  kind  of  sponsors  for  the  educa- 

a  all,  however,*  observes  Dr.  Wall,  *  Tertul-  tion  of  the  child. 

^'i  complains  of  the  devil  aping  or  imitating:  Maimonides  quotes  this  passage,  therefore  Dr. 

'  ihmgs  of  God,'  in  the  rites  of  Ceres  and  Wall  quotes  him  again  here ;  and  from  Selden 

'^!lo,  which  were  accompanied  with  baptism ;  the  rule,  originally  found  in  the  same  Gemara  or 

.i  which  <  divine  baptism,'  so  imitated.  Dr.  Wall  Gloss,  that  a  male  child  was  not  to  be  considered 

i}i,  must  intend  the  Jewish  baptism.  capable  of  giving  his  own  consent  to  become  a 

^ucb  are  the  entiie  authorities  of  Dr.  Wall  proselyte  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old  and  a 

'y\m  first  and  most  important  position,  that  day;  but  a  female  might  give  her  consent,  or 

'^^  proselyte  baptism  was  not  only  in  exists  be  proselyted  in  her  own  name,  at  twelve  years 

-<%  before  our  Saviour's  time,  but  even  from  and  a  day. 

'^bemioin^  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The  opinions  of  several  Jewish  and  Chris:  ian 
II  Dr.  W  all  secondly  proposes  to  show,  that  doctors  are  then  quoted,  as  to  the  power  of  in- 
•hemBuits  of  proselytes  bom  previous  to  their  fants  to  retract  their  baptismal  vowS;  and  a  quo- 
•ttitenbn  to  Judaism  were  baptized  with  their  tation  by  Hammond  of  a  '  saying'  from  Mai- 
f'^neots,  and  admitted  as  proselytes.  The  Ba-  monides  (who  quotes  it  from  the  Babylonian 
.«iOQJan  Talmud  is  here  again  his  first  autho-  Talmud),  that  <  A  heathen  woman,  if  she  be 
^?;  then  follows  a  passage  from  the  text  of  the  made  a  proselyte  when  big  with  child,  that  child 
"sba.  needs  not  baptism,  for  the  baptism  of  the  mother 
^  is  a  compendium  of  Jewish  traditions  serves  him  for  baptism.'  Children  bom  to  pro- 
collected  by  R.  Jehuda  Hakkodesh,  in  the  selytes  after  their  parents  were  baptized,  '  they 
>^i(idle  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  reckoned  were  clean  by  their  birth. 
^^  and  the  most  authentic  depository  of  the  And  these  are  all  the  proofs  of  Jewish  infants 
'^  law  said  to  be  delivered  by  Jehovah  to  baptism  produced  by  Dr.  Wall,  beginning  with 
)^<^  together  with  the  written  law,  during  the  a  Jewish  Commentary  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
^iity  days  he  was  in  Sinai.  When  Moses  re-  confirmed  by  subsequent  writers. 
'iinied  to  his  tent,  according  to  Maimonides,  he  III.  Dr.  Walt,  thirdly,  undertakes  to  prove  that 
^  atended  by  Aaron,  to  whom  he  recited  the  gentile  infants  found  ex|>08ed,  or  taken  in  war. 
^tt  (which  alone  vras  written)  and  taudit  the  were  frequently  *  baptized  for  proselytes.'  So 
•^mretation  which  he  thus  received ;  Eleazar  says  Maimonides;  and  by  Dr.  Wall  the  baptism 
^  ithamar  then  entered,  to  whom  he  repeated  of  such  a  child  is  said  to  be  according  to  the 
^  acred  communications ;  then  the  seventy  rale  of  rabbi  Hezekiah,  set  down  in  the  Jerusa- 
^rs,  to  whom  he  again  repeated  the  whole ;  lem  Talmud.  This  rale,  however,  which  be  re- 
arwards entered  the  congregation  at  large,  to  cites,  relates  entirely  to  the  dipping  for  servi- 
*boin  It  was  once  more  repeated ;  and  being  tude,  or  otherwise,  or  a  civil  designation  totally 
^Mi  heard  by  Aaron  four  times,  by  his  sons  three  distinct  from  the  baptism  of  proselytes,  as  Mai- 
^^^^y  by  the  seventy  elders  twice,  and  by  the  monides  himself  states,  the  former  being  re- 
^Qgregation  once,  it  became  firmly  and  propor-  peated  (anabaptistically)  in  case  pf  the  servant 
^Dally  fixed  in  their  memories.  Rabbi  Moses  ever  becoming  free ;  that  is,  he  was  then  dipped 
^^^tseasis,  quoted  by  Dr.  Wall  in  a  former  page,  or  dipped  himself,  for  the  ten  thousandth  time 
'^yi)  *  If  the  oral  law  had  not  been  added  to  the  perhaps,  with  a  different  object  in  view.  See 
*iitten  law,  the  whole  law  would  have  been  ob-  isuri  Biah,  c.  xiii.  ss.  11  and  12,  &c. 
Vou  XVIII.  O 
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And  these  are  Dr.  Wall's  authorities  for  his  nothing  in  hell ;  but  Ascalaphus  informing  him 

third  conclusion.  that  he  had  seen  her  eat  part  of  a  pomegranate,  she 

IV.  His  fourth  is  entirely  grounded  on  the  was  sentenced  to  continue  in  Tartarus  as  Pluto's 
preceding,  viz.  that  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  spouse ;  but,  to  mitigate  the  grief  of  Ceres,  Ju> 
called  by  the  Jews  a  new  birth,  a  regeneration,  piter  ordered  her  to  spend  six  months  on  earthy 
or  being  bom  again.    He  quotes  the  Babylonian  and  the  other  six  months  in  the  infernal  regions. 
Gemara  and  Maimonides  in  support  of  this,  the  Some  explain  this  fable  to  relate  to  the  com  re- 
latter  of  whom  applies  the  same  phrase  to  '  a  maining  six  months  in  the  earth, 
servant  made  free.      Dr.  Wall  thmks  that  our         PROSEUCH^,  in  antiquity  [Gr.  irpofftvxfif 
Lord  adopted  this  phraseology  in  his  conversa-  prayer],  the  places  of  prayer  of  the  Jews,  nearly 
tionVith  Nicodemus,  that  St.  Paul  alludes  to  it,  the  same  as  their  synagogues.     But  the  syna- 
2  Cor.  V.  16,  17,  kc.j  and  that  the  Fathers  con-  gogues  were  originally  in   the  cities,  and  were 
tinned  it  in  their  manner  of  staling  regeneration,  covered  places;  whereas,  for  the  most  part,  the 
This  writer  afterwards  draws  a  sort  of  parallel  proseuchse  were  out  of  the  cities,  and  on  the 
between  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  banks  of  rivers ;  having  no  covering,  except  per- 
Jewish  and  the  early  Christian  modes  of  bap-  haps  the  shade  of  some  trees  or  covered  galleries, 
tiling,  with  regard  both  to  adults  and  infants;        PROSLAMBANOMENE,  a  musical  note  in 
he  again  quotes  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  in  reply  the  Greek  system.    As  the  two  tctrachords  of  the 
to  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull,  to  prove'  *  the  wise  Greeks  were  conjunctive,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
men  pronounced'  that  until  he  were  *  both  cir-  the  highest  note  of  the  first  served  likewise  for 
cumcised  and  baptized  no  gentile  could  be  a  the  lowest  note  of  the  second,  it  is  plain  that  a 
proselyte;'  this,  however,  is  the  statement  of  but  complete  octave  could  not  be  formed.  To  remedy 
one  side  of  a  dispute ;  and  with  rabbi  Eliezer  this  deficiency,  therefore,  one  note  beneath  the 
(who  was  on  the  other  side)  and  who  pronounced,  lowest  tetrachord  was  added,  as  an  octave  to  ilu* 
even  at  this  date,  that  a  gentile  circumcised  and  highest  of  the  last  tetrachord.    Thus,  if  we  sup 
not   baptized   was  an  honorable  proselyte,  the  pose  the  first  to  have  begun  on  B,  the  last  mus 
decision  is  always  held  to  rest.    Inis  is  the  en*  have  ended  upon  A,  to  which  one  note  subjoined 
tire  amount  of  evidence  produced,  by  the  doctor,  immediately  beneath  the  lowest  B  in  the  diato- 

*  A  more  singular  instance  of  confused  quota-  nic  order  must  have  formed  an  octaVe.  But  it 
tions,'  says  this  writer,  *  passing  current  with  the  appears  from  authors  who  have  scrutinised  anti- 
world  for  proofs,  never  perhaps  was  afforded,  quity  with  some  diligence,  and  perhaps  with  as 
than  in  the  authority  this  Introauction  has  been  much  success  as  the  data  upon  Vvhich  they  pro- 
allowed  in  the  baptismal  controversy.  Wall  ceeded  could  produce,  that  the  names  of  the 
never,  it  is  clear,  examined  the  works  on  which  notes  in  the  Greek  system,  which  originally  sig- 
he  ultimately  rests  this  important  part  of  his  ar-  nified  their  natural  station  in  the  scale  of  ascend- 
gument  (and  upon  which  so  many  respectable  iutt  or  descending  sounds,  were  afterwards  ap- 
writers  have  rested  their  notions  of  the  matter  plied  to  their  positions  in  the  lyre.  Higher  or 
after  him);  he  does  not  even  seem  to  have  paid  lower,  then,  according  to  this  application,  did 
the  attention  of  an  ordinary  compiler  to  their  not  signify  their  degree  of  acuteness  or  gravity, 
dates.  Thus  a  writer  (Maimonides)  of  the  latter  but  their  higher  or  lower  situation  upon  this  in- 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Babylonian  Tal-  slrument. 

mud  fifst  published  in  the  sixth  century,  and        PROS'ODY,  n.  i .  )      Fr.prosodie;  Gr.'  ^rpo- 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (which  he  thinks  he  is        Proso'diam.  )  w^ca.      That     part     of 

quoting)  of  the  third  century,  Moses  Kotsensis  grammar  which  teaches  the  sound  and  quantity 

who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth,  and  Drusius,  of  syllables,  and   the  measures   of  verse ;  one 

a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  made  to  skilled  in  prosody. 

speak  in  succession   as  to  the  existence  of  a       Soipe  have  been  so  bad  prowrfmni.  as  from  theace 

custom  disputed  m  point  of  date,  and  evidently  to  derive  malum,  because  that  fruit  was  the  first  oc- 

as  if  they  were  all  speaking  of  the  same  period,  casion  of  evil.  Browne. 

After  quoting  the  last  writer  he  gravely  says.        Many  of  the  rules  and  observations  respecting 

'  this  custom  of  the  Jews  continued  after  Christ's  prosody  are  taken  from  Sheridan's  Art  of  Reading, 
time,  and  after  their  expulsion  from  the  Holy  Murray, 

l^uid.'  Prosooy,    in   grammar,  treats  of  the  quan- 

PROSEMINATION,  n.  s.    Lat.  prosemino,  tity  of  syllables,  as  well  as  their  accent  and 

proteminaha.    Propagation  by  seed.  sound  ;  it  has  also  been  held  to  include  the  laws 

Touching  the  impossibility  of  the*etemal  succes-  of  versification.   Its  most  important  and  popular 

sion  of  men,  animals,  or  vegetables,, by  natural  pro-  application  is  to  quantity,  although  its  Greek 

pagation  or  pro§eminatum,  the  reasons  thereof  shall  etymon,   vpovvBia  (irpoc,  w^fl)  would   certainly 

be  delivered.  "      Hale.  teach  us  to  include  accent,  and  therefore  both 

PROSERPINACA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pause,  and  tune.     We  devote,  however,  a  dis* 

trigynia  order,  and  triandria  class  of  plants ;  na-  tinct  article  to  Versification,  to  which  we  refer 

tund   order  fifteenth,  inundatse:  cal.  tripartite  the  reader  for  much  we  should  otherwise  be  here 

luperior :  cor.  none :  there  b  one  trilocular  seed,  disposed  to  say  on  the  latter  topics ;  and  under 

PROSERPINE,    in    fabulous    history,   the  Quantity  will  be  found  what  relates  peculi- 

daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  and  queen  of  arly  to  that  subject.    See  Pronunciation. 
bell.    She  was  carried  off  by  Pluto  while  gather-        rROSOPIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 

ing  flowers.    Ceres,  after  a  tedious  search,  in-  gytiia  order,  and  decandria class  of  plants:  cal. 

treated  Jupiter  to  let  her  return  from  hell.    To*  hemispherical  and  quadridentate:  stigma  sitsh 

this  request  Jupiter  consented,  if  she  had  tasted  pie;  the  legume  inflated  and  monospermous. 
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PROSOPOPOE'IA,  «.f.      Fr.  proiopopU  i- 
<  rfeowmowoua-     Personification ;  a  figure  of 
rt'oric  1^  which  things  are  made  persons. 

I^ese  reasons  are  argued,  and  raised  by  the  pro- 
mftm  of  nature  speaking  to  her  children. 

PROSTECT,  *.  f .  >      Ijax,  prospectttt.   View 

Piospcc'tive,  od^.  )  of  something  distant  or 

ri'ist ;  Tiew  delineated ;  place  of  view ;  series 

i  objects  hrought  under  tne  eye :  tlie  adjective 

aiesponding. 

To  be  king, 
Stands  not  within  the  ^rotpeei  of  belief, 
Ko  oMxe  than  to  be  Cawdor. 

Shakapean,  Macbeth. 

Man  to  himself 
Is  a  large  prospect,  raised  above  the  level 
Of  his  low  creeping  thoughts.  Denham, 

Eden  and  all  the  coast  in  protpeet  lay. 

Milton. 
IV  French  king  and  king  of  Sweden  are  circum- 
^ttt,  industsiona  and  jnvspective  too  in  this  affair. 

Child. 
It  ke  a  pradent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate, 
^  lijs  designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  pnspeet 
•>.  er  provision  for  the  remainmg  part  of  his  life  ? 

TiUotton. 
U  is  Wtter  to  marry  than  to  bnrn,  says  St.  Paul ; 
•  ^'Je  burning  felt  poshes  ns  more  powerfully,  than 
nailer  pleasures  in  profpfcl  allure.  Locke, 

Against  himself  his  gratitude  maintained, 
Bt  Stouts  past,  not  future  protpectt  gained. 

Smith. 

Tttst  is  a  very  noble  proepeet  from  this  place :  on 

^eooe  side  lies  a  vast  extent  of  seas,  that  runs 

'^  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach :  just  opposite 

'^^  the  green  promontory  of  Surentum,  and  on 

-K  odier  side  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Naples. 

AddiMon, 
Present,  sad  prtmpeet!  can  he  ought  descry, 
^jtwhat  affiscts  his  melancholy  eye  ; 
>3i  beauties -of  the  ancient  fabrick  lost 
-  citains  of  craggy  hills,  or  length  of  dreary  coast  T 

Prior. 
^0  say  more  of  a  man  than  one  thinks,  with  a  pros- 
"•  of  mierest,  is  dishonest ;  and  without  it  foolish. 

Pope, 
Claude  Lorrain,  on  the  contrary,  was  convinced, 
^  taking  nature  as  he  found  it  seldom  produced 
nstj  \  his  pictures  aie  a  composition  of  the  va* 
'i^'-a  draughts  which  he  has  previously  made  from 
^«a»  beautiful  scenes  and  prospects.        Reynolds. 

ProspeetMp  however  lovelr,  may  be  seen 
nil  half  their  beauties  fade.  Cowper. 

PftOS'PER,  V.  a.  &  V.  n.^       Fr.    protperer ; 
Psosper'ity,  n. «.  ~  ~ 

pRos'pEaot^s,  adj. 
Pios'pEHOusLY,  adv. 

PROS'PEBOUSlfESS. 

prosperity  and  prosperousness  mean  success; 
^ppiness ;  good  fortune :  the  adjective  and  ad- 
*«b  corresponding. 

%  vord  shall  not  return  void,  but  accomplish 
t^M  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
"liercunto  I  sent  it.  /«xtaA. 

Pfotperity,  in  regard  of  our  corrupt  inclination  to 
^^  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God,  doth  prove 
^  ^bing  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men.        Hooker. 
Kind  gods,  forgive 
Me  that,  and  prosper  him. 

8haktpeare,  King  Lear, 


Prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bick>dy  passage  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Home.  Id.  Coriolunus. 

All  things  do  propter  best,  when  they  are  advanced 
to  the  better ;  a  nursery  of  stocks  ought  to  be  in  a 
more  barren  ground,  than  that  whereunto  you  remove 
them.  Baron. 

God's  justice  reaps  that  glory  in  our  calamities, 
which  we  robbed  him  of  in  our  prosperity. 

King  Charles. 
Surer  to  prosper,  than  prosperity 
Could  have  assured  us.  MUton. 

She  visits  how  they  prospered,  bud,  and  bloom.    Id. 
That  neat  kind  of  acer,  whereof  violins  and  mu- 
sical instruments  are  made,  prospers  well  in  these 
parts.  Browne* s  Travels. 

All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design  ; 
All  things  to  prosper  any  love  but  mine.  Dryden. 
Those,  who  are  prosperously  unjust,  are  intitled  to 
panegyrick,  but  afflicted  virtue  is  stabbed  with  re- 
proaches. Id. 

Prosperity  which  depends  upon  the  caprice  of 
others  is  of  short  duration.  Johnson. 

PROSSNITZy  or  Prostiegow,  a  trading  town 
of  the  Austrian  States  in  Moravia,  the  chief 
place  of  the  district  of  Hanna,  and  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  fertile  tract.  Nine  milen 
S.  S.  W.  of  Olmutz. 

PROSTATA  Glamduue,  prostate  glands. 
See  Anatomy. 

PROSTERNATION,  «.«.  Lat.  protterno. 
Dejection;  depression;  state  of  being  cast 
down ;  or  act  of  casting  down.  A  word  not 
adopted. 

Pain  interrupts  the  cure  of  ulcers,  whence  are 
stirred  up  a  fever,  watching,  and  prostemation  of 
spirits.  Wiseman. 

PROSTITUTE,  V.  a.,  adj.,  &  rt.  s.  >     French 
Pbostitu'tion,  n.  s.  Sprostiuer; 

Span,  and  Port,  prositituyr ;  Lat.  prottituo. 
To  sell  to  wickedness ;  expose  to  crimes  for  a 
reward:  bribed  or  sold  to  vice:  a  hireling  or 
mercenary  so  sold.  Commonly  used  of  women 
sold  to  whoredom.  Prostitution,  the  act  or  habit 
of  being  prostituted. 

Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter,  to  cause  her  to  be 
a  whore.  Leviticus  zix.  29. 

Who  shall  prevail  with  them  to  do  that  themselves 
which  they  beg  of  God,  to  spare  his  people  and  h  s 
heritage,  to  prostitute  them  no  more  to  their  own 
sinister  designs  ?  Decay  rf  Piety. 

Marryinff  or  prostituting. 
Rape  or  adultery.      Milton*s  ParadUe  Lost. 

It  were  unfit  that  so  excellent  and  glorious  a  re- 
ward, as  the  gospel  promises,  should  stoop  down  like 
fruit  upon  a  full  laden  bough,  to  be  plucked  by  every 
idle  and  wanton  hand,  that  heaven  should* be  prosti- 
tuttd  to  slothful  men.  Tillotson. 

At  open  fulsome  bawdry  they  rejoice. 

Base  prostituu  I  thus  dost  thou  gain  thy  bread. 

Dryden, 

An  infamous  woman,  having  passed  her  youth  in 
a  most  shameless  state  of  prostitution,  now  gains 
her  livelihood  by  seducing  others. 

AddisanU  Spectator. ' 

Affections,  cowecrated  to  children,  husbands,  and 
parents,  are  vilely  prostituted  and  thrown  away  upon 
a  hand  at  loo.  *  Addison, 

llieir  common  loves,  a'  lewd  abaiidoned  pack 
By  sloth  corrupted,  by  disorder  fied, 
Made  bold  by  want,  and  prostitute  for  bread. 

Prittr 
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No  hirdiog  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise.       Pope.  met  him  one  day,  and,  observing  the  lo^  packed 

PROSTRATE,  o^*.  &  ».  a.  )      Lat.  proi^ra-  «P  with  mathematical  exactness,  took  km  uncl^r 

Prostra'tion,  n.  t.  ]  tut.    Lying  at  his  protection,  maintained  him,  and  taught  him 

length ;  a  posture  denoting  adoration  and  humi-  philosophy.    He  afterwards  himself  taught  with 

liation;  hence  lying  at  mercy:  to  lay  flat ;  throw  reputation  at  Athens,  but  was  at  length  banished 

down :  the  noun  substantive  corresponds,  and  thence  for  the  alleged  impiety  of  his  doctrines, 

means,  also,  dejection ;  depression.  Of  this  he  was  accused  by  different  persons,  and 

among  others  by  one  of  his  scholars,  viz.  Kual- 

Onw  I  saw  with  dread  oppresMd  thus,  who  asserted  that  in  one  of  his  books  he 

Her  whom  I  dread ;  80  that  with  proi/rate  lying,  ^i^   ^^    'concerning  the  gods  I  am  wholly 

Her  length  the  earth  m  loves  chief  cloathingd^.  ^^^^^^  ^^   determine    whether  they  have    any 

.  L  *   11  *L-       J  *u  *       '  existence  or  not ;  for  the  weakness  of  the  human 

A  storm  that  all  things  doth  proifriat*,  understanding,  and  the  shortness  of  human  life, 

Fmdiog:  a  tiee  alone  all  comfortless,  _.^,     *u  *       r        «*«..•   •       .u- 

Beau  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruintte.       Spe»»r.  f**  ?5*'  fa"J?»..P«»ent  «»  f™™  attammg  this 

-^  ,  '  .      J  .   .  .  knowledjre.     Similar  opinions  were  also  to  be 

The  warning  sound  was  no  sooner  beard,  but  the  ^^»  .„:.k  :«  «^^^  ^  u;-  ^*\^^»  «»*:»^  ^^a   ^« 

charehes  were*^  fiUed.  the   pavement  covered  with  met  with  in  some  of  his  other  writings,  and,  on 

bodies  proarate,  and  washd^  with  tears  of  devout  ^"^  *<^<^o»^'?^'  ^^y  "^^'^  ordered  to  be  collected 

ijjy^  }f0ff^gr.  *^"  burnt  m  the  market-place.    He  had  unques- 

Look        '  I         th      ost   t  thrall  '  tionably  an  inclination  to  scepticism.    Adopting 

gracious  on     y  pr    rae         shakspearo  ^®  doctrine  of  Democritus,  that  the  atoms  of 

In  the  streets  many  they  slew,  and  fired  divers  "^^^^^   ^'^^^  *^  composed  are   in   perpetual 

places,  prottrating  two  parishes  almost  entirely.  motion,  Protagoras  conceived  that  external  ob- 

Hayward.  j^cts  are  liable  to  such  continual  fluctuation  that 

He  heard  the  western  lords  would  uoderm'ine  nothing  can  certainly  be  known  of  them ;  and 

His  city's  wall,  and  lay  his  towers  prottraie*  hence  he  concluded  that  nothing  can  be  pro- 

FairfaT.  nounced  to  exist,  but  that  which  is  at  any  instant 

Our  mottnu  bosomes  forc't  with  prayers  to  trie,  perceived  by  the  senses;  and  thai  since  these  are 

Ifany  hospiUblc  right,  or  boone  perpetually  varying,  things  themselves  accord- 

Of  other  nature,  such  as  have  bm  wonne  {^gfy  vary,  so  that,  upon  the  same  evidence,  that 

By  laws  of  other  houses,  thou  wilt  give.  Chapman,  ^f  tbe  senses,   contiidictory   opinions   may  be 

Your  lordships  must  «ve  me  leave  to  say  that  the  advanced.     On  his  banishment  from  Athens  he 

poor  Church  of  England  humbly  proMtrat^  herself,  ^^^-^^^  ^^^  i^i^^j,  j^  ^^^  Mediterranean,  where 

rnS\rhJ"c;::^yri!^^^^^^  '^"'  f  ^^  -If  ;^^t  he  was  the  first  philosopher  ,hat 

^  J  r^  „     ^^^^  lectured  for  money.     He  died  m  a  voyage  to 

Some  have  prottrated  themselves  an  hundrk  tim^  Sicily,  in  a  very  advanced  age.     He  commonly 

»n  the  day,  and  as  often  in  the  night.  Duppa.  reasoned   by  dilemmas,   and   left  the  mind  in 

Groveliiog  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire.  suspense  with  respect  to  all  the  questions  he 

Milton,  proposed.     Plato  wrote  a  dialogue  against  him. 

Nor  is  only  a  resolved  prostration  unto  antiquity  a  ^^e  flourished  about  A.  A.  C.  400. 
powerful  enemy  unto  knowledge,  but  any  confident        PROTATICK,  ad;.        Fr.    protatique ;    Or, 

adherence  unto  authority.  Browne.  irporaruso^.     Previous. 

Stake  and  bind  up  your  weakest  plants  against  the        There  are  protatich  persons  in  the  ancienU,  whom 

winds,  before  they  come  too  fiercely,  and  m  a  moment  (hey  use  in  their  plays  to  hear  or  give  the  relation. 
prostrate  a  whole  year's  labour.                     Evelyn.  ^Jhyden, 

The  truths  they  had  subscribed  to  in  speculation,        PRQTEA,  in  botany,  the  silver  tree,  a  genus 

th^reversed  by  a  brutish  senseless  devotion    ma-  ^f  ^^^  monogynia  order,  and  tetrandria  class  of 

njd  witii  a  greater  prostration  of  reason  than^of  ^^^^^,   ^^^  ^^^^  forty-eighth,  aggregate. 

/be  drone  falling  thicker,  faster,  and  with  g^eatir  ^""^  "  *>"«   quadrifid   petal  surrounding  the 

foree,  beating  down  the  fruit  from  the  trees,  prottrat-  gS™  •  cal.  none ;  the  receptacle  is  paleaceous. 

ing  and  laying  com  growing  in  the  fields.  The^  »»«  thirty-six  species,  all  naUves  of  the 

Woodward*s  Natural  Bistory.  ^^pe  of  Good  Hope ;  of  which  the  most  re- 
A  sudden  prostration  of  strength,  or  weakness,  at-  markable  are : — 
tends  this  colick.                                   Arhuthnot.         1.  P.  argentea,  commonly  called  silver  tree. 
While  pro$trate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie,  with  a  strong  upright  stem,  covered  with  pur- 
Kind  virtuous  drops  just  gathering  in  my  eye.  plish  bark,  dividing  into  several  branches  which 
^               ,..,,.                .   t    ^^'  i^^^  erect,  garnished  with  broad,  shining,  silvery 
The  general  idea  of  showing  resnect  is  by  making  igaves,  which  make  a  fine  appearance  when  in- 
vourself  less ;  but  the  manner,  whether  by  bowing  the  termixed  with  other  exotics,    ftirough  the  whole 
body,  kneeling  Vrostrat^on  pnlling  off  the  upper  part  .^  ^^^.^j     .       ,         ^,^j  .^         , 
of  our  dress,  or  taking  away  the  lower,  is  a  matter  of  <.,        ^  c    .         ^       ^  ji.ri 
c'lstom.                            ^            Sir  J.  Reynoldi,  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ?  very  uncommon  -and  beautiful 

appearance,  and  sometimes  in  the  course  of  twelve 

PROSYL'LOGISM,  n.s.   Pro  and  syllogism,  or  fifteen  years  reaches   the  height  of  twenty 

A  prosyUogism  is  when  two  or  more  syllogisms  are  feet,  which  it  never  exceeds.    These  trees  are 

so  connected  together  that  the  conclusion  of  the  for-  generally  planted   near  some  faims,  and  very 

roer  it  the  major  or  the  minor  of  the  following.  seldom  grow  wild. 

\Vnu$.         2.    P.    conifera,  with   linear,    spear-shape<^, 

PROTAGORAS  a  celebrated  Greek  philoso-  entire  leaves,  grows  to   the  height  of  ten  or 
pher,  bom  at  Abdera.     Being  in  his  vouth  em-    twelve  feet,  with  a  straight  regular  stem.    Th*! 

pioyed  in  carrying  wood  to  Aooera,  Democritus  branches  naturally  form  a  large  regular  head 
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V  la^es  are  kMO^  and  nanow,  of  a  shining 

L><r  color ;  and,  ais  they  remain  the  whole  year, 

m£  1  fine  appearance  in  the  green-house. 

:.  P.  nitida,  or  wageboom,  greatly  resembles 

'£  fist  sort :  the   leaves  are  very  silky  and 

•  ^  with  erect  purple  branches.    All   these 

.-.In  being  tender  exotics,  require  to  be  con- 

.  J]t  kept  in  the  green^hou^se  during  winter. 

'•  iecood    may    be  propagated  by  cuttings, 

^  should  be  cut  off  in  April,  just  before  uie 

.^:s begin  to  shoot;  the  first  and  third  sorts 

"'  ^P^°Pf*g^^^  by  seeds. 
HIlOTECr,  v.a.  -v     TT.proteger^protecteur ; 
?toT£c  TioNy  n.  s.  /  Lat.  protecttu.    To  shel- 


Piottc'tivb,  itdf.  >ter;  defend:   afford  im- 

PiOTEc'Toay  n.  a.   i  munity  from  evil ;  and  in 

Piotec'tkess.         J  a  modem  sense  (to  avoid 

-^ong  a  spade  a  spade*),  to  keep  as  a  concu- 

^:  protection    and    protector  follow  these 

eaa:  protective  is  defensive ;  sheltering :  pro- 

mtss,  a  woman  who  protects. 

I^Tivc  toward  1>o'ver»*frieiid,  where  thou  shalt  meet 
jtA  wdmtne  and  protection. 

Shaktpemrt.  King  Ltar. 
The  king 
Had  Tiitnoiu  nndet  to  jnoUet  his  grace. 

Shaktpeart, 
!i  !t  eoikdaded  he  shall  be  protector  T  id, 

Afl  things  should  be  gaided  by  her  directionp  as 
%  wcteign  patroness  and  proteeireu  of  the  enter- 
^at.  Baeon, 

Leave  not  the  faithful  tide, 
'V  ;tvc  thee  being  still  shades  thee  and  protoetu 

MUtoH. 
Hither  the'  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
•BKioe  to  crave,  and  succour  at  your  court ; 
•-i  theo  your  highness,  not  for  our's  alone, 
'^  for  the  world  s  protector  shall  be  known. 

WaUer. 
Vst  kw  off  the  empire  is  my  protection.  KettUweU. 
Hll  ID  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he  stands, 
\'?!duog  his  brawny  aims  and  lea^  hands, 
i:i  shade  protecU  the  plains.  j!hyden*s  Tiryi/. 

IW  obligations  of  hospitality  and  protection  are 
>KiBd ;  noUiing  can  absolve  us  from  the  discharge 
"'  taose  daties.  L'  Ettrange. 

Behold  those  arts  with  a  propitious  eye, 
l^t  rappliant  to  their  great  protectreu  fly. 

Addiion. 
The  king  of  Spain,  who  is  protector  of  the  common* 
*Btith,  received  information  from  the  great  diike. 

Id, 
If  the  weak  mi^ht  find  protection  from  the  mighty, 
'^  could  not  with  justice  lament  their  condition. 

Swift. 
The  stately  sailing  swan  guards  his  osier  isle, 
f'tteetive  of  bis  young.  Thonuon. 

PKoncToa  is  also  a  title  given  to  the  repre- 
*^iuative  of  a  Catholic  nation,  or  religious  order, 
tt  the  court  of  Rome,  who  is  of^en  a  cardinal. 

PROTECTORATE,  the  office  of  protector ; 
iff  lied-  in  British  history  to  the  office  held  by 
Oii^w  Cromwell. 

PROTEND',  V,  o.  Lat.  protendo.  To  hold 
M ;  to  stretch  forth.    Not  used. 

Ail  stood  with  their  protended  spears  prepared. 

Dryden, 

PROTESILAI  TuRRis,  the  sepulchre  of  Pro- 
i^laos,  with  a  temple,  at  which  Alexander 
**<^6ced,  situated  at  the  south  extremity  of  the 
^UlVesponi,  next  to  the  Chcrsoneiu»  Thmcica. 


Fr.  protet- 
ter ;    Span. 

and  Port. 

protestar ; 
Ital.  protes- 


PROTESILAUS,  a  king  o^  part  of  Thessaly, 
the  son  of  Iphiclus,  grandson  of  Phylacus,  and 
brother  of  Alcimede,  the  mother  of  Jason.  He 
was  the  first  Greek  who  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Troy,  and  the  first  slain  by  the  Trojans.  (Homer, 
Ovid.)  His  wife  Laodamia,  to  assuage  her 
grief,  requested  of  the  gods  that  his  shade  might 
be  permitted  to  visit  her,  and,  obtaining  her 
request^  she  expired  in  his  embraces.  (Hyginus.) 
Protesilaus  was  also  called  Phylacides,  from 
Phylace,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  or  rather  from  his 
grandfather  Phylacus. 

PROTEST,  V,  n.,  v.  a,,  &  n.«. 

Prot'estant,  n.s.  &  adj, 

Prot'estancy,  n.  s, 

Protesta'tion, 

Protes'ter. 
tare ;  Lat.  protesior.  To  make  a  solemn  decla- 
ration of  one*s  judgment  or  resolution;  more 
commonly  used  of  an  adverse  Judgment:  to 
prove ;  show ;  call  as  witness :  a  protest  is  a 
solemn  declaration  of  opinion ;  particularly  the 
solemn  and  expressed  aissent  of  a  peer  of  par- 
liament from  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords  : 
protestant,  one  who  in  any  way  solemnly  pro- 
poses or  objects  bis  opinion;  out  particularly 
one  who  adheres  to  the  oojectionsof  the  Reformed 
against  the  Church  of  Rome :  protestant,  as  an 
adjective,  relating  to  Protestants:  protestancy, 
the  profession  or  religion  of  Protestants:  pro- 
testation is  the  dissent  or  resolution  made  or  ex- 
pressed :  protester,  he  who  makes  or  issues  it. 

He  maketh  proteetation  to  them  of  Corinth,  that 
the  gospel  did  not  by  other  means  prevail  with  them, 
than  with  others  the  same  gospel  taught  by  the  rest 
of  the  apostles.  Hooker. 

Here's  the  twin  brother  of  thy  letter  ;  but  let  ibine 
inherit  first,  for,  I  protest,  mine  never  shall. 

S^akspeare. 
The  peaking  comuto  comes  in  the  instant,  after 
we  had  protested  and  spoke  the  prologue  of  our 
comedy.  ^^' 

But  to  your  protestation  ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess.  Id,  Winter's  Tale. 

Did  I  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protetter  1  Id,  Julius  Conor, 

This  is  the  first  example  of  any  protestant  subjecU 
that  have  Uken  up  arms  against  their  king  a  protes- 
tant, ■'^'Wrt  Charles. 

What  miserable  subdivisions  are  there  in  our  pio* 
testancy!  Bp.  Hall. 

He  protests  against  your  votes,  and  swears 
He'll  not  be  tried  by  any  but  his  peers.  Denham. 
If  the  lords  of  the  council  issued  out  any  order 
against  them,  some  nobleman  publisiied  a  protestation 
against  it.  Clarendon. 

Fiercely  they  opposed 
My  journey  strange  with  clamorous  uproar, 
Protesting  fate  supreme.  Milton. 

The  conscience  has  poi^-er  to  disapprove  and  to 
protest  against  the  exorbitances  of  the  passions. 

South, 

Since  the  spreading  of  the  protestant  religion,  seve- 
ral nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  ignorance. 

Addison . 

1  smiled  at  the  solemn  proie»tntion  of  the  poet  in 
the  first  page,  that  he  l)elievcs  neither  in  the  fate»  or 
destinies.  {^' 

What  if  he  were  one  of  the  latest  protesters  against 
popery  1  and  but  one  among  many  that  set  abou» 
the  same  work }  Atterbuf}/ 
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We  receive  but  little  advantage  from  repeated         The    important    period    which  was   distin- 

rfrotesuuwu  of  gratitude',  but  they  cost  them  very  guished  by  this  reformation  of  religion,  u  not, 

much  from  whom  we  exact  them  in  return.  as  Protestants  contend,  to  be  considered  at  the 

.  ,     ,    ,  -  .     Goidtmith,  period  when  the  principles  then  embraced  first 

Each  peer  has  a  nght.  b^  leave  of  the  house,  when  jj^g^  their  appearance.    Long,  very  long,  had 

a  vote  passes  contrary  to  h«  BenUments  to  enter  hu  ^^     ^^  ^^^^  ^ ^  discipline  Jept  l^oeath 

dissent  on  the  journals  of  the  house  with  the  reasons  ¥.      '  ^i^  j^j  «^«^^^»o  ««/-^,«,**#u—  ^/  *u^ 

for  such  dissent,  which  is  usually  styled  his  prouri.  ™  overloaded  ornaments  and  cormptions  of  the 

1  Comm.  c.  2.    Lord  Clarendon  relates  that  the  church  of  Rome;  and  there  w^  a  Ume  when 

grst  instances  of  protetU.  with  reasons,  in  England.  ^^^  church  herself  might  have  boasted  of  her 

were  in  1641 ;  before  which  time  they  usually  only  primitive  purity  and  freedom  from  error,  with 

set  down  their  names  as  dissentient  to  the  vote.  other  churches  of  Christ :   never,  indeed,  was 

Tomline,  there  a  time,  from  the  date  of  her  first  departure 

Protest,  in  commerce,  is  a  writing  executed  from  sound  principles,  wherein  there  were  not 

by  a  notary  public  to  secure  to  the  bolder  of  a  witnesses  to  the  truth ;  or  some,  more  or  less, 

bill  recourse  upon  the  indorsers  when  the  drawer  who  withstooa  the  corruptions  aud  depravity  of 

refuses  to  accept,  or  the  acceptor  fails  to  pay.  their  respective  ages,  maintained  orthodox  and 

Protest,  in  parliament.    Any  of  the  lords  in  primitive  doctrine,  and  exhibited  in  their  lives 

parliament  have  a  right  to  protest  their  dissent  the  gequine  fruits  of  our  most  holy  (hith. 
from  any  bill  passed  by  a  majority ;  which  pro-       We  are  not  to  wonder  that   Protestantism 

test  is  entered  in  form.    This  is  said  to  be  a  very  soon  exhibited  a  variety  of  relinous  opinion  and 

ancient  privilege.    The  commons  have  no  right  practice.    The  active  spirit  of  enquiry,  natural 

to  protest.  to  men  who  had  just  broken  loose  from  the 

Protestantism.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  despotism  of  popery,  operating  differently  on 
called  a  diet  at  Spires,  in  1529,  to  request  aid  different  intelletts  and  dispositions,  almost  ne- 
from  the  German  princes  against  the  Turks,  and  cessarily  produced  a  variety  of  sects;  and,  in 
to  devise  the  most  effectual  means  for  allaying  some  cases,  gave  birth  to  extreme  wildness  and 
the  religious  disputes  which  then  raged  in  conse-  extravagance  of  unscriptural  doctrine  and  prae- 
.quepce  of  Luther*s  opposition  to  the  established  tice.  Protestants,  therefore,  have  been  far  from 
religion.  The  emperor  being  at  Barcelona,  at  unanimous  in  all  points  of  doctrine,  worship, 
the  meeting  of  this  diet,  his  brother  Ferdinand,  church  government,  or  discipline :  on  the  con-, 
archduke  of  Austria,  was  appointed  to  preside,  traiy,  while  they  agree  only  in  receiving  the 
In  this  diet  it  was  decreed,  by  Ferdinand  and  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  rule  of  their  faith  and 
other  popish  princes,  that,  in  the  countries  which  practice,  and  in  rejecting  the  distinguishing  doc- 
had  embraced  the  new  religion,  it  should  be  trines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  particulaily  the 
lawful  to  continue  in  it  till  the  meeting  of  a  authority  ascribed  by  her  members  to  tradition 
council ;  but  that  no  Roman  Catholic  should  be  as  a  rule  of  faith,  in  many  other  respects  they 
allowed  to  turn  Lutheran ;  and  that  the  reformers  still  differ  not  more  widely  from  that  church 
stiould  deliver  nothing  in  their  sermons  contrary  than  they  do  from  one  another.  And,  to  ascertain 
to  the  received  doctrine  of  the  church.  This  de-  their  doctrines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
cree  was  justly  considered  as  iniquitous  and  in-  their  several  libri  symbolici,  or  the  confessions 
tolerable  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  langrave  and  articles  of  the  different  churches,  sects,  and 
of  Hesse,  and  other  members  of  the  diet.  Nor  parties,  into  which  professors  of  the  reformed 
was  any  one  of  them  so  simple,  or  so  little  ac-  religion  are  now  subdivided.  The  learned  Chil- 
quainted  with  the  politics  of  Rome,  as  to  look  lingworth,  addressing  himself  to  a  writer  ia  favor 
upon  the  promises  of  assembling  speedily  a  of  the  church  of  Rome,  speaks  of  the  religion  of 
general  council  in  any  other  light  than  an  artifice  Protestants  in  the  following  terms,  worthy,  as 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people ;  since  it  was  has  been  well  observed,  to  be  inscribed  in  letters 
easy  to  perceive  that  a  l&wful  council,  free  from  of  gold : — *  Know  then,  Sir,  that  when  I  say  the 
the  despotic  influence  of  Rome,  was  the  very  last  religion  of  Protestants  b,  in  prudence,  to  be 
thing  that  a  pope  would  grant  in  such  a  critical  pre^rred  before  yours;  on  the  one  side,  I  do  not 
situation  of  affairs.  Against  this  decree,  therefore,  understand  by  your  religion  the  doctrine  of  Bel- 
six  Lutheran  princes  (John  and  George,  the  larmine,  or  mronius,  or  any  other  private  man 
electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg;  Ernest  and  amongst  you,  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Sorbonne, 
Francis,  the  two  dukes  of  Lunenberg;  the  land-  or  of  the  Jesuits,  or  of  the  Dominicans,  or  of 
grave  of  Hesse ;  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt),  vrith  any  other  particular  company  among  you,  but 
the  deputies  of  thirteen  imperial  towns  (Stras-  that  wherein  you  all  agree,  or  profess  to  agree, 
burg,  Ulm,  Nuremburg,  Constance,  Rottingen,  'The  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Trent.*  so  ac- 
Windsheim,  Memmingen,  Nortlingen,  Lindau,  cordingly,  on  the  other  side,  bv  the  religion  of 
Kempten,  Heilbron,  ^V  issemburg,  and  St.  Gall),  Protestants  I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  of 
formally  and  solemnly  protested,  and  declared  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Melancthon,  nor  the  con- 
-.hat  they  appealed  to  a  general  council ;  and  fession  of  Augsburg,  or  Geneva^  nor  the  cate- 
nence  the  name  of  Protestants,  which,  from  chism  of  Heidelberg,  nor  the  articles  of  the 
this  period,  has  been  given  to  the  followers  of  church  of  England — no,  nor  the  harmony  of 
Luther.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  them;  for  it  Protestant  confessions;  but  that  wherein,  they  all 
soon  after  included  the  Calvinists,  and  has  how  agree,  and  which  they  all  subscribe  with  a 
of  a  long  time  been  applied  indiscriminately  to  greater  harmony,  as  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and 
all  the  churches,  sects,  and  denominations,  in  action,  that  is,  the  Bible.  The  Bible,  I  say,  the 
whatever  country  they  may  be  found,  which  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.  What- 
nave  separated  from  the  see  of  Rome.  soever  else  they  believe  besides  it,  and  the  plain 
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.idbgable,  indubitable,  consequences  of  it,  wdl  important  grant.  Gen.  xr.  18,  were  or  were  not 

TV  they  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion ;  Imt,  as  the  river  Nile:   but  it  is  an  essential  pait  of 

.  fitter  of  HUh  and  religion,  neither  can  they,  consistent  Protestantism  to  ■*^inttin,  withCkil* 

Ttii  coherence  to  their  own  grounds,  beliete  it  lingworth,  not  only  the  fulness,  but  the  plainiw^ 

.--^ielves,  nor   require  belief  of  it  of  others,  of  Scripture,  as  a  rale  in  aU  things  needlul  Id 

'-'  <:<tt  most  high  and  most  achismatical  pre-  salvation.    '  He  that  would  usurp  an  abeolnie 

.i^-^tion.     I,  for  my  part,  after  a  long,  and  (as  lordship  over  conscience,'  says  tnis  «lmiiable 

.  Ter.ly  beliere  and  hope)  impartial  search  of  writer, '  need  not  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and 

"v  true  waj  to  eternal  happiness,  do  profiss  diflkulty  of  abrogating  and  disannulling  the 

mlW,  that  I  cannot  find  any  rest  for  the  sole  laws  made  to  maintain  the  common  liberty ;  for 

•:  Tiv  foot,   bat  upon  this  tick  only.    I  'see  he  may  frustrate  them  entirely,  and  compass  his 

aniv,  and  writh  my  own  eyes,  that  there  are  own  design  as  well,  if  he  can  get  the  power  and 

'  -es  a^nst  popes,  and  oouncib  against  coon-  authority  to  interpret  them  as  he  pleases,  and 

-5;  some   lathers   against  other  fathers,  the  add  to  them  what  he  pleases.'    *lf  you  will 

-"^  fathers  agaimt  themselves ;  a  consent  of  stand  to  your  rule,  that  scripture  is  as  perfect  a 

:  tr^  of  one  age,  against  a  consent  of  fathers  of  lule  of  foiih  and  practice  as  a  vrriting  can  be, 

.  /iier  age.     Traditive  interpretations  of  Scrip-  you  must  then  grant  it  both  so  compFete  that  it 

•"r  are  pretended,  but  there  are  few  or  none  to  needs  no  addition,  and  so  evident  that  it  needs 

-  ^und :  no  tradition,  but  that  of  Scripture,  no  interpretation ;  for  both  these  properties  are 

^  derive  itself  from  the  fountain,  but  may  be  requisite  to  a  perfect  rule,  and  a  writing  is  capa- 

-'  )y  proved  either  to  have  been  brought  in  in  ble  of  both  these  properties.*    The  helps  adverted 

:)  w  age  after  Christ,  or  that  in  such  an  age  to  are  great  and  numerous,  having  beensuppUed, 

•  «is  not  in.     In  a  word,  there  is  no  sufficient  in  every  age  of  the  church,  by  the  united  labors 

^iinry  but  of  Scripture  only,  for  any  consider-  of  learned  men  in  every  country,  and,  we  may 

':  Dtan  to  build  upon.    This,  therefore,  and  add,  particularly  in  Protestant  communions. 

'  '^nly,  I  have  reason  to  believe.    This  1  will        With  regard  to  church  government,  it  may  be 

>^s :  accordini;  to  this  I  will  live ;  and,  for  here  remarked  in  general,  that,  however  widely 

.  It  there  be  occa:$ion,  I  will  not  only  willingly,  Protestants  may  differ  in  other  respects,  they  all 

'  «ven  gladly,   lose  my  lifb ;  though  I  should  agree  in  rejecting  a  universal,  visible,  supreme 

'  ^JTTy  that  Christians  should  take  it  from  me.  head  of  the  church,  together  with  the  infallibility 

^>:ose  me  any  thing  out  of  this  book,  and  re-  of  any  church  governors  or  councils  whatsoever, 

^e  libether  1  believe  or  no,  and,  seem  it  never  from  the  days  of  the  apostles.    They  all  likewise 

^  mcomprehensible  to  human  reason,  I  will  agree  in   adopting  the  principle  of  the  inde- 

^N.nbe  it  with  hand  and  heart,  as  knowing  no  pendency  of  every  church,  either  in  its  national 

(rnon^tration  can  be  stronger  than  this,  God  or  congregational  character;  as  subject  to  no 

itb  said  so,  therefore  it  is  true.   In  other  things,  spiritual   head   but  Christ;    as    conceding  no 

'^i  take  110  man's  libei;^  of  judging  from  him;  superiority,   and  claiming  no  preeminence  of 

niber  shall  any  man  take  mine  from  me.*  jurisdiction ;  and  as  authoriied  to  frame  its  own 

Hnt  though  the  Bible  is,  properly  speaking,  laws,,  and  to  regukite  its  own  government :  while, 

"^r  only  tymbolic  book,  or  the  only  sure  founda-  at  the  same  time,  a  very  great  proportion  of  them 

-'^  upon  wnich  all  true  Protestants  build  every  equally  concur  in  admitting  the  union  of  church 

'•ticie  of  the  faith  which  they  profess,  and  every  and  state,  or  the  lawfulness  of  national  establish- 

?^^iQt  of  doctrine,  which  they  teach,  whereby  ments  of  religion.    « It  is  ve^  remarkable,'  says 

'^*y  may  be  said  to  unite  in  subscribing  to  the  dean  Comber, '  that  a  Romanist  may  turn  Protes- 

^^b  article  of  the  United  Church  of  England  tant  without  adding  any  one  article  to  his  &ith; 

'cd  Ireland  ;  and  though  all  other  foundations,  but  a-  Protestant  cannot  turn  to  Rome  unless  he 

*Hier  they  be  the  decisions  of  councils,  the  embrace  many  new  articles :  for  our  doctrines 

confessions  of  churches,  the  rescripts  of  popes,  are  generally  confessed  by  both  sides  to  be  true ; 

'^  ihe  expositions  of  private  men,  are  considered  but  those  of  the  Roman  church  are  rejected  by 

^J  them  as  sandy  ana  unsafe,  or  as  in  no  wise  our  reformers  as  novel  additions,  and  such  as 

''^  be  ultimately  relied  on ;  yet,  on  the  other  have   no  good*  foundations    in    Scriptuce    nor 

,   '-^'-'i,  they  do  by  no  means  fastidiously  reject  genuine  antiquity :  and  therefore  the  Protestant 

"^ru  as  of  no  use.    For  while  they  admit  the  doctrines  are  the  surer  and  safer,  as  in  which 

'  1",  or  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New .  both  sides  agree.     For  example,  we  and  they 

"^Uments,  to  be  the  only  infallible  rule  by  both  hold   there  are  two  states  after  this  life, 

\'»ch  we  must  measure  the  truth  or  falsehood  heaven  and  hell ;  but  they  add  a  third,  which  is 

►very  religious  opinion,  they  are  sensible  that  pury^atory;  and  this  we  deny:  we  and  they  both 

* '  ^pn  are  not  equally  fitted  to  apply  this  rule,  say  that  sins  are  to  be  remitted  by  the  merits  of 

'•'iMdered  in  all  its  latitude ;  and  that  the  wisest  Christ's  death  ;  but  they  add  the  inerits  of  the 

'-n  want,  on  many  occasions,  all  the  helps  of  saints,  and  their  own  satisfactions,  with  the  merit 

'•">an  learning,  to  enable  them  to  understand  of  tlieir  own  good  works,  which  we  deny  to  be 

'-  precipe  nature,  and  to  define  its  certain  ex-  expiatory,  or  such  as  can  merit  remission  for  us; 

'"^^'   That  is,   the  consistent  Protestant  must  we  hold  there  be  two  sacraments,  baptism  and 

*iiDit  that  all  men  are  not  equal  judges  of  what  the  eucharist :  these  they  confess  are  the  chief, 

^^^%  i.  e.   the   national   sense  of  propriety,  but  add  five  more,  to  which  we  affirm  the  name 

^?bt   the    Corinthian    ladies    respecting  the  of  sacraments  doth  not  properly  belong :  we  say 

*eariDg  of  their  hair,  see  1  Cor.  xi.  15,  nor  of  that  God  alone  is  to  be  worshipped:  they  confes.^ 

^  geographical  question,  whether  the  «  river  of  he  is  chiefly  to  be  worehippeo  ;  but,  then,  they 

H^W  Kiveii  as  a  boundary  to  Canaan  in  the  say  the  blessed  \'irgin  Mary,  angels,  and  saints 
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ftre  to  be  wonhippiBd  also ;  vhich  additions  we  serrations,  he  points  out  the  striking  difference 
deny :  we  say  Christ  is  our  only  mediator  and  of  form  between  the  lungs  of  the  sirena  lacertina 
advocate :  they  confess  he  is  principally  so,  but  and  tho!ie  of  the  proteus.  Next  to  Schreibers 
add  that  saints  and  angels  are  so  in  an  inferior  we  have  to  notice  two  zoologists  of  the  highest 
manner ;  which  we  utterly  deny :  we  say  Christ  celebrity,  MM.  Cuvier  and  Rudolphi,  both  oi 
is  really  present  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar:  whom  examined  the  internal  structure  of  this 
this  they  confess,  but  add  he  is  corporally  there,  animal.  The  former  first  discovered,  and  accu- 
by  the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread,  &c. ;  and  rately  described,  the  organs  of  generation  in  the 
this  we  deny :  we  say  there  are  twenty-two  female,  and  established,  on  a  solid  foundation, 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  canonical,  and  they  tliat  tlie  proteus  was  not  a  larva,  as  many  had 
confess  these  all  to  be  so,  but  they  add  divers  supposed,  but  a  perfect  animal;  an  opinion  now 
others,  and  call  them  canonical,  wbich  we  affirm    generally  followed,  and  confirmed  by  the  recent 

to  be  apocryphal :  we  say  the  Scriptures  are  the  observations  of  Rudolphi,  who  has  described  the 

rule  of  faith ;  and  'they  will  not  absolutely  deny  generative  system  in  tne  male, 
it,  but  add  their  own  traditions,  which  we  reject.        The  sirena  lacertina  occupies  the  same  class 

I  could  give  more  instances ;  but  these  may  suf-  and  order,  and  is  another  genus  consisting  only  of 

fice  to  «iow  that  the  Protestant  doctrines  look  one  species.    It  is  said,  like  the  proteus,  to 

moilt  like  the  ancientest,  as  being  received  by  retain  through  its  whole  life  three  gills  on  each 

both  parties ;  but  the  Roman  opinions  are  novel  side  the  neck,  and  to  possess,  at  the  same  time, 

enlargements  added  to  the  old  Catholic  truths.*  lungs  internally.    A  roost  ample  description  of 

PROTEUS,  in  mythology,  a  sea  deity,  the  this  curious  reptile  was  furnished  to  the  £din- 
son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  or,  as  others  say,  of  buigh  Philosophical  Journal,  by  professor  Con- 
Neptune  and  Phoenice.  From  Neptune  he  figliachi,  and  Dr.  Rusconi,  to  the  fourth  volume 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  often  of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  more 
consulted  on  the  coast  of  the  Carpathian  Sea  by  ample  information. 

mortals.     But  on  these  occasions  he  was  some-        FROTH ON'OTARY,  n.t.    ¥t.  protonolatre  • 

times  very  shy,  and  shifted  his  votaries  by  as-  Lat.  protonotaritu.    The  head  register, 
suming    the   shapes  of  various  animals ;  and,        Saligniaeas,  the  pope's  prothonotarif,  denies  the 
while  they  held  him  fast  as  a  sea  god,  eluded    Nabians  professing  ol  obedience  to  the  bishop  of 

their  grasp  in  the  form  of  a  fish  or  a  serpent,  Rome.  Brerttoood, 

unless  they  previously  bound  him  with  fetters.  ^®  had  the  proihonoUiTuhip  of  the  chancery.  Carew, 
Hercules,  Aruteus,  and  many  other  heroes,  con-        Pbothonatory  [from  irporoc  Gr.  first,  and 

salted  htm.    Some  say  he  reigned  long  in  Egypt,  notarius,  Lat.]  properly  signifies  first  notary,  and 

He  had  two  sons,  Telegonus  and  Polygonus ;  and  was  anciently  the  title  of  the  principle  notaries  of 

three  daughters,  Cabira,  Fidothea,  and  Rhetia.  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 

pROT£US,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class        Prothonotary  is  used  in  England  for  au 

reptilia,  order  batraciens,  of  Cuvea,  discovered  officer  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  and  common 

in  1789  in  the  limestone  caves  of  Carniola,  and  pleas ;  the  former  of  which  courts  has  one,  and 

ali^  in  Mexico.    The  first  protei  described  by  the  latter  three.    The  prothonotary  of  the  king's 

Laurenti  and  Scopoli  were  not  procured  from  bench  records  all  civil  actions  sued  in  that  court, 

the  lake  of  Zirknitz,  as  has  been  commonly  re-  Rs  the  clerk  of  the  crown-office  does  all  criminal 

presented,  nor  from  any  of  the  caverns  of  Car-  causes.     The    prothonotaries    of  the  common 

niola,  but  were  found  accidentally  by  the  peasants  pleas  enter  and  enrol  all  declarations,  pleadings,, 

in  small  puddles  of  water  near  the  mouths  of  assizes,  judgments,  and  actions ;  they  also  make 

certain  caverns,  a  little  distant  from  Sittich,  on  out  all  judicial  writs,  except  writs   of  habeas 

the  road  to  Newstadt,  in  Lower  Carniola,  cast  corpus  and  distringas  jurator,  for  which  there  is 

out  of  the  caverns  probably  by  the  overflowing  a   particular  office,   called   the  habeas   corpus 

of  their,  water  after  heavy  rains.    It  was  not  till  office;    thev   likewise  enter  recognizances  ac- 

the  year  ^797  that  these  animals  were  discovered  knowledged,  and  all  common  recoveries ;  make 

in  the  caverns  of  Maddalena.    At  present,  the  examplitications  of  records,  &c. 
peasants  of  Adelsberg,  when  the  season  suits,         Prothovotary,    in    the    courts    of   Rome, 

go  iO  fish  for  them,  and  preserve  them  alive,  till  There  is  a  college  of  twelve  prelates,  called 

they  sell  them  to  the  curious,  who  visit  Carniola,  apostolical  prothonotaries,  empowered  to  receive 

IT  convey  them  to  Trieste,  where  they  are  sold  the  last  wills  of  cardinals,  to  make  all  informa- 

for  tlie  small  sum  of  two  or  three  lire  each.  tions  and  proceedings  necessary  for  the  canonisa- 

Hermann  and  Schreibers  wrote  on  the  pro-  tion  of  samts,  and  all  such  acts  as  are  of  great 

teus,   but   described   only   its  external    parts,  consequence  to  the  papacy ;  for  which  purpose 

ind  contributed  nothing  to  clear  up  the. -many  they  have  the  right  of  admission  into  all  consis- 

doubts  and  conjectures  respecting  it.    In  this  tories.    They  also  attend  on  the  pope,  whenever 

st?*<>  of  uncertainty,  Dr.   Schreibers  first  had  he  performs  any  extraordinary  ceremony  out  of 

recoiu-se  to  anatomy,  as  the  only  satisfactory  Rome. 

modo  of  gaining  correct  information ;  but  un-        PROTOCOL,  «. ».    Belg.  protokol ;  Fr.  pro- 

fortunately  he  possessed  only  three  protei  which  tocole  ;  Gr.  jrpairocoXXov,  from  irp«*rocRnd  coXX^. 

had  been  sent  to  him  from  Carniola,  preserved  The  original  copy  of  a  writing ;  the  rough  memo- 

in  spirits ;  which  circumstance  precluded  him  randum  of  a  diplomatic  conference, 
from  giving  that  complete   information   which        An  original  is  stiled  the  vnHocd,  or   scriptura 

might  otherwise  have  been   expected   from   so  matrix ;  and  if  the  jnvtotol,  which  is  the  root  and 

eminent  a  naturalist.     His  description  was  pub-  foundation  of  the  instrument,  does  not  appear,  the 

lished  in  1801 ;  and,  among  many  excellep*  ob-  instrument  is  not  valid.  AyliJle. 
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PROTl>G£NES,ace1ebratedai:cicDt  painter,  PROTREPO'ICAL,  a/j.    Gt,  wporpnrrucog. 

b«ni  at  Catenas,  a  city  of  Caria,  subject  to  the  Hortatory ;  suasory. 

fiiiodiaiis,  Mho  ftourished  about  A.  A.  C.  300.  He  The  means  used  are  partly  didactical  and  protrefh- 

«as  at  first  employed  in  painting  ships,  &c.,  but  Ocai ;  demonstrating  the  truths  of  the  ^o«pel,  and 

»cn   acquired  the  highest  fame  for  historical  then  urging  the  professors  to  be  stedfast  in  the  futh, 

peces.   His  most  celebrated  piece  was  Jalysus,  the  .  and  beware  of  infidelity.  Ward  on  Injideiity. 

fjunder  of  Jalysus,  a  city  of  Rhodes.    Apelles  PROTRUDE',  v.  a.  &  r.  n.  >     Lat.  protrudo, 

cire  him  fifty  talents  (about  £10,000)  for  one  Protru'sion,  n.  s.                 S  To  thrust    for- 

:*icture,  wliich  the  Rhodians  purchased  back  from  ^ard ;  thrust  itself  forward :  the  act  of  thrusting 

rim  at    a  still   higher  price.    He   lived   very  forward. 

ih^temiously.  If  the  spirits  he  not  merely  detained,  but  protrude 

PRtKTOPLAST,  n.t.  Gr.  irpMrocand  irXarec-  a  little,  and  that  motion  be  confused,  there  fblloweth 

Ori^nal ;  thing  first  formed  as  a  copy.  putrefaction.                                                  Bacon, 

The  coiasnmption  was  the  primitive  disease,  which  When  the  stomach  has  performed  its  office  upon 

l»l  a  period  to  onr  protopUists,  Adam  and  Eve.  ^^  f«>d.  it  protrvdet  it  into  the  gute,  by  whose  pe- 

Haroejf,  ristaltick  motion  it  is  sentlv  conveyed  along.  Loehe. 

ODr-^^rrvpvoi?    -.      r,   «-^»^#«»«  .  r'l.^.^.u  One  can  have  the  idea  of  one  body  moved,  whilst 

PROTOTYPE,  n. f.    Fr.  nrototype ;  Greek  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^,  ^^^^  ^^^    ,^  i/de«jrted  gives 

rpmrfim^ov.    Jhe  original   of  a  copy ;  arche-  „  ^^e  '.dea  of  purer  space  without  «)Udity.  whcreinio 

type  ;  exemplar.  another  body  may  enter  without  either  resistance  or 

Man  is  the  pratotypt  of  aU  exact  symmetnr.  protrusion  of  any  thing.                                      Id, 

..   .     *^^!°>*'  They  were  hot  left,  upon  the  sea's  being prvtruded 

The  image  and  protot]fpe  were  two  disUnct  thmgs ;  fonrards.  and  constrained  to  iaU  off  from  certain 

aad  therefore  what  belonged  to  the.  exemplar  could  coasts  by  the  mud  or  earth,  which  is  discharged  into 

aot  be  attributed  to  the  image.               StilUn^eet,  it  j^  riven.                                               Woodward. 

PROTRACT,  V.  a,  &  n.  f.^      laX^protructus.  His  left  arm  extended,  and  fore  finger  protruded. 

Photrac'tor,  11.  f.              (^To  draw  out;  to  GvHkk. 

Protkac  TiON,                   I  delay ;  to  length-  PROTU'BERANCE,  n. «.  \     Lat.  protubero. 

PaoTRAc'TivE,  o<(;.            Jen;    to    spin  to  Protcj'beeant,  arf;.            J  Something  swell- 

icogth :  the  derivations  all  corresponding.  ing  out ;  prominence ;  tumor ;  the  adjective  cor- 

Since  I  did  leave  the  presence  of  my  love,  responding. 

Many  long  weauy  days  1  have  out-worn,  If  the  world  were  eternal,  by  the  continual  fall 

And  many  nights,  that  slowly  seemed  to  move  and  wearina  of  waters,  all  the  protmbenmcet  of  the 

Their  sad  protract  from  evening  until  mom.  Spenser .  earth  would  infinite  ages  since  have  been  levelled. 

Where  can  they  get  victuals  to  support  such  a  and  the  superficiies  of  the  earth  rendered  plain. 

Boltitode,  if  we  do  but  protract  the  war  t     Knolkt.  Hale, 

Our  wof  ks  are  nought  else  Mountains  seem  but  so  many  wens  and  unna- 

But  the  protracthe  oyals  of  great  Jove,  tural  protuberaneet  upon  the  (ace  of  the  earth. 

To  find  peraistive  constancy  in  men.   SJiahtpeare,  More, 

Those  delays  One  man's  eyes  are  more  protuberant  and  swell- 

And  long  proiraetion,  which  he  must  endure,  ing  out,  anothePs  more  sunk  and  depressed. 

Betray  the  opportunity.                             Daniel.  OlanviUe, 

As  to  the  fabulous  protractiont  of  the  age  of  the  If  the  navel  protuberqtes,  make  a  small  puncture 

world  by  the  Egyptians,  they  are  uncertain  idle  tra-  with  a  lancet  through  the  skin,  and  the  waters  will 

diiions.                                                            Hale,  be  voided  without  any  danger  of  a  hernia  succeeding. 

He  suffered  their  protractioe  arts.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

And  strove  by  mildness  to  reduce  their  hearts.  PROUD,  adi,  j     Sax.  |»nu'ne,  >fu«e ;  Goth. 

^^^'"*  Proud'ly, adv,  5  and  Swed.  prud.    See  Pride. 

PaoniACTOR,  an  instrument  for  laying  down  Arrogant ;  self-exalted ;  haughty ;  elated,  taking 

and  measuring  angles  upon  paper  with  accuracy  qf  before  the  object  of  pride ;  daring ;  presump- 

and  despatch ;  and  by  which  the  use  of  the  line  tuous ;     ostentatious ;     salacious ;     exuberant ; 

of  chopls  is  superseded.  swelling  (as  *  proud  flesh');  lofty  of  mien  or 

The   CiRcntAR  Protractor  is  a  complete  manner;  grancf;  splendid:  the  adverb  follows 

circlf?,  and  is  superior  by  far  to  either  the  nght-  these  senses. 

angla)  or  serrin.L-..lM,  boih  inpoint  of  accuracy  g     l^  understanding  he  smiteth  through  the 

and  de^pttCch,  especially  when  several  angles  are  proud.                                                            Job, 

to  be  formed  at  the   same  point.    The  limb  of  xhe  patient  in  spirit  is  better  than  the  proud  in 

this  instrument   is  divided  into  36*^,  and  each  spirit.                                                          Eeeles. 

degree  in  some  protractors  is  halved ;  it  has  a  The  blood  foretold  the  giant^s  fall, 

subdividing  scale  or  vernier,  by  which  an  angle  By  this  proud  palmer's  hand.  ^          Dnnfton. 

rnay  be  laid  down  or  measured  to  a  single  mi-  I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life, 

nute.    In  the  centre  of  the  protractor  is  a  mark,  Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me. 

which,   when  an  angle  is  to  be  protracted  or  »   u       v      w                ji-   ^*"*V"'** 

measured,  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  angular  point,  ^       ^ "«  »»ars  himself  more  proudhi 

and  O,  or  zero  on  Uie  limb%pon  the  giveriine  ^^^^^.^^iTT/tl'^l^tL^^^^ 

forming  rae  side  of  the  angle.  ^  „  ^^H  ^  ^^^  ^^  p^„^  ^j^^^  ^^^  Coya,  as 

The    Rectawgular    Protractor    13    con-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Tyrambel.  were  migh^ 

strocted  in  form  of  a  nght-angled  parallelogram,  ^^^  ^^j  kingdoms  in  arms,  shipping,  and  riches, 

which,  when  applied  to  a  case  of  mathematical  Bacon's  New  Atlantis^ 

instruments,  is  substituted  in  place  of  the  semi-  A  man  is  ceruinly  proud  of  that  knowledge  he 

circular  protractor  and  scale  of  equal  parts.  despises  others  for  the  want  of.                     Maeon 
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TbtprMul  attempt  tbou  hut  repelled. 

lie  like  a  pnmi  steed  reined,  went  haughty  on.  Id. 

The  swan 
Between  her  white  wing;s  mantling  jmntdljf  rows. 

Idm 

ScaUger  gave  it  (camphor)  unto  a  hitch  that  was 
proud.  Brtnme't  Vulgar  Erroun, 

Fortune,  that,  with  malicious  joy» 
Does  man  her  slave  oppress. 

Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 
Is  seldom  pUsaaed  to  bless.      DrffdetCt  Hmace. 
Storms  of  stones  from  the  proud  temple's  height 
Pour  down,  and  on  our  battered  helms  alight. 

Drtfden. 
Ancus  follows  with  a  fawning  air  ; 
But  vain  within,  and  proudly  pppular.         Id. 
If  thou  beest  proud^  be  most  insUnt  in  praying 
for  humility.  i>uljr  ^  Affl«. 

Proudly  he  marches  on,  and  void  of  fear ; 
Vain  insolence.  Addison. 

When  the  vessels  are  too  lax.  and  do  not  suffi- 
ciently resist  the  influi  of  the  liquid,  that  begets  a 
fungus  or  proud  flesh.  Arbuthnot. 

Proud  SparU  with  their  wheels  lesounds. 

Pope. 
The  proudnt  admirer  of  his  own  parU  might  find 
it  useful  to  consult  with  others,  though  of  inferior 
capacity.  Watu. 

If  it  were  a  virtue  in  a  woman  to  be  proud  and 
vain  in  herself,  we  could  hardly  take  better  means  to 
raise  this  passion  in  her,  than  those  that  are  now 
used  in  their  education.  I'ow. 

What  is  all  lighteousness  that  men  devise ! 
What — but  a  sordid  bargain  for  the  skies  T 
But  Christ  as  soon  would  abdicate  bis  own. 
As  stoop  from  heaven  to  sell  the  proud  a  throne. 

Cowper, 

PROVE,  V.  a.  &  w.  n.  J      Fr.  prouver ;    Ital. 

Phove'able,  adj.  S  provare  ;  Spanish  pro- 
har;  Ijii.  yrobo.  To  evince;  to  show  or  attest 
by  argument  or  testimony ;  to  try ;  experience ; 
endure :  as  a  verb  neater  to  make  true ;  be 
found  experimentally ;  succeed :  pioveable  is, 
demonstrable ;  that  may  be  proved. 

For  the  dai  of  the  Lord  schal  declare,  for  it  schal 
be  schewid  in  fier.  the  fier  schal  prue  the  werk  of 
ech  man,  what  maner  of  werk  it  is. 

WicUf.  1  Cor.  3. 
Who  so  delyteth  to  prouen  and  assay, 
Of  waveryng  fortune  the  vncertayne  lot. 
If  that  the  aunswere  please  you  notalway. 
Blame  ye  not  me.  Sir  T.  More. 

Wilt  thou  thy  idle  rage  by  reason  prove  ? 
Or  speak  those  thoughts  which  have  no  power  to 
move  1  Sandys, 

Let  the  trumpet  sound : 
If  none  appear  to  prow  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons. 
There  is  my  pledge  :  I'll  prot>e  it  on  thy  heart 

Shakspeare. 
Delay  not  the  present,  but 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanced,  and  darts, 
We  prove  this  very  hour.  id.  Corudanus. 

Children  prove,  whether  they  can  rub  upon  the 
breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  the  forehead 
with  another.  Bacon. 

If  the  experiment  proved  not,  it  mi^t  be  pre- 
tended that  the  beasu  were  not  killed  in  the  due 
time.  Id. 

Could  sense  make  Marius  sit  unbound,  and  proee 
The  cruel  lancing  of  the  knotty  gout?  Davits. 

In  a  set  copy  every  fault  is  important,  and  may 
prove  a  rule  of  error.'  Bp.  Halt. 
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So  both  their  deeds  compared  this  day  shall  prm*^ 

Thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt 
The  virtue  of  that  fruit,  in  thee  first  pnsMri.    Jd. 
Smile  on  me,  and  1  will  prena 

Wonder  is  shorter  lived  than  love.        WaiUr. 

Well  I  deserved  Evadne's  scorn  to  preive. 
That  to  ambition  sacrificed  my  love.  Xi« 

Let  him  in  arms  the  power  of  Tumus  proves 
And  kam  to  fear  whom  he  disclaims  to  love. 


The  sons  prepare. 
Meeting  like  winds  broke  loose  upon  the  main. 
To  pmm  by  arms  whose  fete  it  was  to  reign.    Id. 
If  it  prove  any  thing,  it  can  only  prove  against  our 
author,  that  the  assignment  of  dominion  to  the  eldeat 
is  not  by  divine  institution.  Lodce* 

In  spite  of  Luther's  declaration,  he  vrill  prove  the 
tenet  uppn  him.  Attarkmy. 

When  the  inflammation  ends  in  a  gangrene,  th^ 
cue  proves  mortal.  ArbtUknot, 

^  Property,  you  see  it  alter, 
Or  in  a  mortgage  prove  a  lawyer's  share. 
Or  in  a  jointure  vanish  from  the  heir.      Pope. 

PROVED'ITOR,  or  >    Ital.|>rot>crfi^ore.  One 
Provedore',  n.  s.       )  who  undertakes  to  pro- 
cure military  supplies. 

The  Jews,  in  those  ages,  had  the  office  of  prave^ 
dove*  Friend. 

PROVENDER,  n.t.  Yr.provende;  Ital.  pro^ 
venda;  Belg.  provande.  Dry  food  for  brutes; 
bay  and  com. 

Good  provender  labouring  horses  would  have. 

Tuseer, 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender; 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight   fihoJbpMfv. 
For  a  fortoieht  before  you  kill  them,  feed  them 
with  hay  or  other  provender.  Mortimm', 

W  hene'er  he  chanced  his  hands  to  lay 
On  magazines  of  com  or  hay, 
Gold  ready  coined  appeared,  instead 
Of  paltry  provender  and  bread. 

Swift's  MuceUames. 

PROVENCE,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France^ 
bounded  by  Dauphine  on  the  north,  by  the  late 
Piedmontese  on  the  east,  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  south,  and  by  the  Rhone,  which  separated 
it  from  Languedoc,  on  the  west,  being  138  miles 
long  and  100  broad.  The  air  is  cold  near  the 
Alps,  hot  on  the  coast,  and  temperate  in  the 
middle.  Since  the  revolution  it  nas  been  di- 
vided into  the  following  departments : — 

Sq.  Miles.  Population. 

The  Lower  Alps      .     .     2845  146,000 

TheVar 2820  284,000 

The  Mouths  of  the  Rhone  2272  320,000 


Total     .    7937        750,000 

To  these  is  to  be  added  a  portion  of  the  depart* 

ment  of  the  V^aucluse.    The  principal  towns  are 

Marseilles,  Toulon,  Aix,  Aries,  and  Grasse.    It 

was  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Provence. 

PROVERB,  n.  s.  &  t;.a.  ^       Fr.  pnwerbe; 

PaovER'Bf  AL,  od;.  >  Ital.    proveHno, 

Prover'bially,  adv,         j  Lat.    proverUuwt, 

A  pithy  saying;  a  saw ;  an  adage :  the  verb,  to 

mention  in,  or  provide  witfi,  a  proverb,  has  been 

very  properly  disused :  the  adjective  and  adverb 

correspond  with  the  noun  substantive. 

Thou  hast  delivered  us  for  a  spoil,  and  a  prmrrh 
of  reproach.  Toh.  iii.  4. 
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Let  wantons,  liglit  of  heatt, 

ficUe  the  aenselesi  rushes  with  their  heeb : 

For  I  am  jnovtibed  with  a  grandsire  phrase  ; 

in  be  a  candle-holder  and  look  on.    Shaktpeart, 

It  kin  piaiae  and  commendation  of  men,  as  it  is 
.:  gctiin^  and  gains ;  for  the  proverb  is  tme.  that 
in  gains  make  heavy  purses  ;  for  light  gains  come 
1C&,  whereas  great  come  bnt  now  and  then. 

Bacon't  Euays, 

Tie  sun  of  his  'whole  hook  of  prowrhs  is  an  ezhor- 
iiM  to  the  stady  of  this  practic  wisdom. 

Ikcay  of  Piety, 

The  prvverbt  of  several  nations  were  much  studied 
■'  Bishop  Andrews,  and  the  reason  he  gave,  was, 
xr^ose  by  them  he  knew  the  minds  of  several  na- 
.•:is,  which  is  a  brave  thing*  Selden, 

Am  I  not  sung  and  proverbed  for  a  fool 

la  every  street ;  do  they  not  say,  how  well 

Are  come  upon  him  his  deserts  1  Milton. 

Ke  (Solomon),  did  wonderfully  excel  in  ethics; 

oceming  which  he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs, 
'  'Qorai  aphorisms.  Barrow, 

U  is  j^rmrbi^ly  said,  formics  sua  bilis  inest,  ha- 
*x  el  musca  splenem  ;  whereas  these  parts  anatomy 
^  not  discovered  in  insects.  Brotene. 

In  case  of  excesses,  I  take  the  German  procerbial 
^an,  by  a  hair  of  the  same  beast,  to  be  the  worst  in 
'^  worhl ;  and  the  best,  the  monks  diet,  to  eat  till 
i»a  are  sic^,  and  fast  till  you  are  well  again. 

TempU*9  MiseeUanies, 

Tbe  proverb  says  of  the  Genoese,  that  they  have  a 
^  without  fish,  land  without  trees,  and  men  with- 
-^i  fiith.  Addison. 

Moral  sentences  and  proverbial  speeches  are  nu- 
"■erous  in  this  poet.  Pope. 

People  will,  in  a  great  dra^ree,  and  not  without 
!^»n,  form  their  opinion  of  you,  upon  that  which 
■tey  have  of  your  friends ;  and  there  is  a  Spanish 

>Tor«Tb  which  says,  very  justly,  '  TeU  me  with  whom 

vou  Uve,  and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are.' 

Chesterjield. 

T^RovE&BSy  Book  of,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
0)d  Testament,  containing  a  part  of  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon.  The  first  twenty-four  chapters  are 
^  work  of  that  prince ;  the  next  five  are  a  col- 
'^ion  made  by  order  of  king  Hezekiah ;  and 
^^  authors  of  the  two  last  are  Agur,  the  son  of 
''skeh,  and  king  Lemuel. 

PROVIDE',  V.  fl. 

Phoy'idekce,  n.  i. 

PROV'IDENT,  adj. 

Providen'tial, 


Lai.provideo.  To 

Srocure,  or  supply, 
eforehand ;       fur- 


Vnish ;  get  ready,  tak- 
pRov  I  o en'ti  a  lly,  adv.  j  ing  of  or  with  before 
pRov'iDENTtY,  I  the  object :  *  to  pro- 

Provi'der,  n.  t.  J  vide  against*  is  to 

^e  measures  to  counteract  or  escape ;  '  provide 
for/  to  take  care  of;  maintain :  *  provided  that* 
means,  conditioned  that :  providence  is,  forecast ; 
forethought ;  tiipely  care ;  prudence ;  frugality ; 
3ct  of  providing ;  in  a  theological  sense,  God's 
'^we  of  all  his  creatures :  providential  and  provi- 
dentially are  generally  used  in  this  last  sense : 
provident  is,  prudent ;  forecasting :  providently 
coTiesponding :  provider,  he  who  provides. 

Goa  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offer- 
iQg.  Genesis. 

'Htt  only  people  which,  as  by  their  justice  and  pro- 
^'denee,  give  neither  cause  nor  hope  to  their  neigh- 
^Ts  to  annoy  them,  so  are  they  not  stirred  with 
^^  praise  to  trouble  others'  (|uiet.  Sidney. 

£temal  providence  exceeding  thought, 
Where  none  appears  can  make  himself  a  way. 

Spenser. 


States,  which  will  continue,  ara  above  all  things 
to  uphold  their  reverend  regard  of  religion,  and  to 
provide  for  the  same  by  all  means.  Hooker, 

This  appointeth  unto  them  their  kinds  of  working, 
the  disposition  whereof,  in  the  purity  of  God's  Ofrs 
knowledge,  is  rightly  termed  prooidenee.  Id. 

He  hath  intent,  hb  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided^or.      Stakepetarem 

I  take  your  ofier,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages.  Id. 

I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
To  a  strong  mast  that  lived  upon  the  aea«        Id. 

Here's  money  for  my  meat, 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal,  and  parted  thence 
With  prayers  for  the  provider.  Id. 

A  proeident  man  provides  for  the  future.  Ralngh. 
Providence  is  an  intellectual  knowledge,  both  fore* 
seeing,  caring  for,  and  ordering  all  things,  and  doth 
not  onlv  behold  all  past,  all  present,  aod  all  to  come ; 
but  is  the  cause  of  their  so  being,  which  prescience  is 
not.  Id. 

To  make  experiments  of  gold,  he  provided  of  a  con- 
servatory of  snow,  a  good  large  vault  under  ground, 
and  a  deep  well.  Baeom. 

Providence  for  war  is  the  best  prevention  of  it. 

Id. 

Tbe  king  forthwith  provides  him  of  a  guaidt 

A  thousand  archers  daily  to  attend.         DatM. 

He  happier  seat  provides  for  as.  MfUtamm 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  chuae 

llieir  place  of  rest,  and  providence  their  guide.    Id. 

First  crept 
The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident 
Of  future.  Id, 

Sagacity  of  brutes  in  defending  themselves,  promd" 
ing  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  care 
for  their  young.  Hate, 

Thottgn  the  mwidenee  of  God  doth  suffer  many 
particular  churches  to  cease,  yet  the  promise  of  the 
same  God  will  never  permit  that  all  ot  them  at  once 
shall  perish.  Pearson, 

Orange  with  youth,  experience  has. 
In  action  young,  in  council  old  ; 
Orange  is  what  Augustus  was. 
Brave,  wary,  provident,  and  bold.         Waller. 
They  could  not  move  me  from  my  settled  faith  in 
God  aod  his  providence.      Mere's  Divine  Dialogues, 

Nature  having  designed  water  fowls  to  6y  m  the 
air,  and  live  in  the  water,  she  providently  makes 
their  feathers  of  such  a  texture  that  they  do  not  ad- 
mit the  water.  Boyle, 

He  went. 
With  large  expence  and  uiih  a  pompous  train 
Provided.  Dryden, 

Some  men,  instructed  by  the  labouring  ant. 
Provide  against  the'  extremities  of  want.  Id. 

By  Uirift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair. 
Though  late,  yet  is  atlast  become  my  care ; 
My  heart  shatl  be  my  own,  my  vast  expence 
Reduced  to  bounds,  by  timely  providence.        Id. 
Provided  that  he  set  up  his  resolution  not  to  let 
himself  down  below  the  dignity  of  a  wise  man. 

L'Esirange. 
Every  animal  is  promdentiaUyi  directed  to  the  use 
of  its  proper  weapons.  Kay  on  the  Creation. 

An  earth  well  provided  of  all  requisite  things  for 
ao  habitable  world.  Bumet*s  Theory. 

The  lilies  grow  and  the  ravens  are  fed  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  and  yet  they  are  made  argu- 
ments of  providence,  nor  are  these  things  less  provj- 
dential,  because  regular.  Bwmet. 

My  arbitrary  bounties  undenied  ; 
1  give  reversions,  and /or  heirs  protide.      Garth 
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H«  wUl  have  many  dependento.  whose  wante  he  town,  well  situated  for  trade,  and  has  a  flourish- 

cannot  prowUfor.  .^     .  „         ,     Addiim.  ing  commerce,    and    extensive    manufactures. 

It  happeneJ  veiy  f»^«^'j?«y  to  the  honour  of  The  shipping  owned  here  in  1810,  amounted   Co 

the  Chmtiaa  leUgion.  that  i  did  not  uke  its  nse  m  i4,465  tons.    The  river  is  navigable  as  for  as  the 

Jie  dark  illiterate  ages  of  the  world,  but  at  a  time  f'„  e^^  „«„««i    ^r  n^Z  *  *»",t.   T         ^        >► 

when  arts  and  sciences  wen  at  their  height.        Id.  J^  •     '     ''^  '  ""^  ^  iT*       ^^^  ^"^  ?.^  ^^ 

This  thin,  this  soft  contexture  of  the  air.  ^°®  ^^^"  F®   connected  by  an  elegant  bridge. 

Shows  the  wise  author's  piwidentwi  care.  ^}^^^y  ^^^  mbreadth.  In  point  of  population,  it  is 

Blackmore.  *€  first  town  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  third  in 

An  established  character  spreads  the  influence  of  New- England.     It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail, 

such  as  move  in  a  high  sphere,  on  all  around ;  it  &  universihr,  a  public  library  of  about  2000  vo  - 

reaches  farther  than  their  own  care  and  providenet  lumes,  a  Friends'  boarding-school  and  five  pub- 

can  do.    ,  Auerburi),  lie  schools,  seven  banks,  including  a  branch    of 

A  very  prosnerous  people,  flushed  with  ^reat  sue-  the  United  States  bank,  and  eight  houses  of  pub- 

ces5es,  are  seldom  so  pious,  so  humble,  so  just,  or  so  lie  worship  :   three  for  Congregationalisu.  two 

pro.,rf«i<.  as  to  perpetuate  their  happiness.         Id.  for   Baptists,  one  for   Episco^ians.   one    for 

J^^'Jlr^l^^"^         '  °?^r^'  T''*^*  F"e°<J*'  *«d  one  for  Methodi^.    Two  of  the 

provided  wtta  corn.  Arbuthnot  on  Coiru,  r«^-. L**       i        j  r  *u     t»     .•  .  • 

Fmudulenl  practices  were  provided  against  by  laws.  ^o"8f«8at«>nal,  Mid  one  of  the  Baptist  meeling- 

^  Arbtuhnot.  "<>*^*es,  and  the  Episcopal  church,  are  among  the 

When  the  monasteries  were  granted  away,  the  ^*ndsomast  edifices  of  the  kind  in  the  United 

pariiihes  were  left  destitute,  or  very  meanly  provided  States.     Many  of  the  private  houses  are  elegant, 

of  any  maintenance  for  a  pastor.  and  some  of  them  very  finely  situated.     Among 

Sioift*t  Miicellanies,  the  manufacturing  establishments  are  four  cotton 

The^jf  were  of  good  birth,  and  such  who,  although  manufactories,  a  large  woollen  manufactory,    a 

inheriting  good  estates,  yet  happened  to  be  well  edu-  paper-mill,  a  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  calendering 

cated,  and  provided  ioiiA  learning.  Swijl.  company.    These  manufactories  are  aided    by 

Providence.    That  there  exists  a  divine  pro-  three  steam  engines.     Three  newspapers  are 

vidence,  or,  in  other  Wbrds,  that  the  Deity  attends  published  here,  one  twjce  a- week,  and  two  once 

to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  directs  their  a-week.    A  little  to  the  east  of  the  town  there 

course,  has  been  an  opinion  generally  received  are  two  handsome  bridges  across  the  S6ekhonk. 
among  mankind,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries        This  town  was  originally  settled,  in  1636,  by 

of  the  world.    It  has  not,  however,  passed  with-  Roger  Williams,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  honor 

out  opposition  from  philosophers   in    various  of  having  established  the  first  political  commu- 

ages,  as  well  as  the  present.    The  most  ancient  nity  in   which  perfect  religious  toleration  was 

of  these  were  Democritus,  Leucippus,  and  £pi-  admitted.      Brown   University    was    originally 

Gurus.  We  think  it  totally  unnecessary,  however,  founded   at  Warren  in  1764,  and  removed   to 

to  state  the  arguments  on  either  side,  as  they  Providence   in    1770.     It  received   its   present 

would  lead  into  a  discussion  of  the  much  dis-  name  m  1804  from  Nicholas  Brown,  esq.,  one  of 

puted  doctrines  about  the  origin  of  evil,  liberty,  its  principal  benefactors.     It  is  a  respectable  and 

and   necessity,    free-vtrill,    predestination,    &c.,  flourishing  seminary.    Its  funds  are  not  large, 

which  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  elsewhere,  having  arisen  solely  from  individual  liberality. 

The  weight  of  the  argument  indeed  lies  on  the  The  college  building  is  a  spacious  and  elegant 

side  of  the  affirmative^  both  for  a  general  and  brick  edifice,  four  stories  high,  150  feet  legg, 

E articular  Providence.     Every  argument  that  forty-six  broad,  with  a  projection  of  iwenty-feet 

as  been  advanced  in  favor  of  the  eternal  self-  on  each  side ;  and  it  contains  forty«eight  rooms 

existence,  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  for  students,  and  six  rooms  for  public  purposes. 

of  God,  is  equally  decisive  in  favor  of  his  su-  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the 

perintending  care  over  all  bis  works.  See  Theo-  east  side  of  the  town,  commanding  a  fine  pros- 

LOCT.  pect.    The  librar)  contains  about  300Ovolumes, 

pROvinsNCE,  an  island  near  the  coast  Of  Hon-  and  the  philosophical  apparatus  is  resopctable. 
duras,  eleven  miles  long  and  four  wide,  and  c&-       The  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  thirty- 
lebf ated  in  the  history  of  the  buccaneers,  who  six  members ;   of  whom  twenty-two  must  be 
fortified  it  for  some  years.  Its  western  extremity.  Baptists,  five  Friends,   five  Episcopalians,  and 
called  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina,  is  separated  four  Congregalionalists     The  number  of  fellows, 
from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  narrow  channel,  or  learned  faculty,  is  twelve ;  of  these  eight,  in- 
over  which  was  thrown  a  bridge.    It  has  been  eluding  the  president    must  be  Baptists ;  the 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  West  India  other  four  may  be  of  anv  denomination ;  as  also 
islands  for  fertility,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  cli-  may  be  the  professors  ana  tutors.    The  executive 
mate ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  facility  of  its  government  consists  of  the  president,  seven  pro- 
fortification  aiid  defence,  and  the  abundance  ot  fessors,  and  two  tutors, 
its  fine  water.  Providence,  New,  an  island   of  the  West 
Providence,  a  post-town,  port  of  entry,  and  Indies,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Bahama 
Mmi-metropolis  of  Rhode  Island,  in  a  county  of  Bank,  is  twenty-five  miles  long  and  nine  broad, 
the  same  name ;  fifteen  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Bris-  The  harbour  of  Nassau  is  on  the  north  side,  and 
tol,  thirty  north  by  west  of  Newport,  forty  S.  S.  is  sheltered  to  the  north  by  Hog  Island ;  it  is  fit 
W.  of  Boston,  and  fifty -nine  north-east  of  New  fi»r  vessels  of  thirteen  feet.    The  town  of  Nassau 
London,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Providence  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Bahamas,  and 
Hiver,  iust  above  the  mouth  of  the  Seekhonk,  or  one  of  t!ie  best  planned  towns  of  the  West  Ib- 
Pawtucket,  and  thirty-five  miles  from  the  ocean,  dies ;  the  streets  being  wide  and  airy,  and  the 
It  is  a  pleasant^  well-built,  and  very  thriving  houses  well  built.    The  trade  here,  pcurticalarly 
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with  the  United  States,  was  at  a  late  period  very  Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  ipirita,  and  left  an 

considerable.     Its  chief  objects  were  live  stock,  account  even  to  their  pnmiiciai  dominions.  Brrnvng, 

and  salt  and  fresh  provisions ;  which  latter  have  ^  *"»  fi«  for  honours'*  tonghest  task ; 

been  chiefly  obtained  from  the  more  southern  of  ^®'  «^«'  y«*  ^o^°d  foo^'^K  '^  ">y  P"»w««». 

the  states.     A  considerable  intercourse  has  like-  ^t          t   i           .  •    .i.-   j    i         •  ^**^* 

wise  occasionally  taken  place  between  New  Pro-  ^^^  ^  ^  '^'^^  ""^^  ^^»  ^^^  ■  provmce^ 

videncc  and  thclshind  of  Cuba ;  particularly  to  Valignanns  was  pr<mndal  of  the  JesuiU  in'^e 

the  HaTannah,  where  there  was  a  bnsk  market  indies.                                                  StiUingfieet. 

for    British    manufiicturcs,    prize    goods,  &c.,  Greece.  Italy,  and  Sicily,  were  dirided  into  com- 

through  the  facilities  rendered  by  the  licence  monwealths,  till  swallowed  up  and  made  prmmett 

trade.     In  May,  1803,  there  had  been  granted  in  by  Rome.                                                  Tgmple, 

this  island,  by  the  crown,  no  less  than  23,079  'Tis  thine.  whate*er  is  pleasant,  good,  or  fair ; 

acres  of  patented  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  culti-  All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care.      Diyrfen. 

v^ition.      The  popuiation,  in  1801,  amounted  to  They  build  and  treat  with  such  magnificence, 

1599  whites,  752  free  people  of  color,  and  3861  Jhat.  like  the  ambitious  monarch*  of  the  age, 

rfaves,  making  a  total  of  6212;  and  in  1803  to  Ihcv  give  the  law  to  our  prowncioi  stoce.           Id. 

1738  whites,    817  people  of  color,   and  2515  The  womanspro««n«  ui  tobe  careftH  m  her  aco- 

t^  ^  *u^  .  J»..i  u^-JL  cftAA  nomy,  and  chaste  m  her  afiectioo.                Tatter, 

.laves  the  total  being  5090.       .  ^    .       ,            .  Hi  has  caused  fortified  town,  and  large  pra.mcee 

At  Nassau,  there  are  two  pansh  churches,  and  ^  be  restored,  which  had  been  conquer«L  long  be- 
an  old  fort  near  the  tvest  entrance  of  the  harbour,  f^^,                                             ^       IkneMnU 
The  government  house  (built  in  1804)  is  one  of  a  law  made  in  a  p-ovineial  synod  is  properly 
the  best  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  finely  situated  termed  a  proomeiiil  constitution.   Ayliffe*t  Patergom, 
on  a  hill  that  commands  the  town  and  harbour.  See  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease, 
llere  also  is  Fort  Fincastle,  and  a  small  light-  Or  infamous  for  plundered  fnmneet,           Fepe, 
house^      The  public  buildings,  courts  ofiustice,  A  country  squire  having  only  the  jrrmrineul  accent 
&.c^  are  handsome  and  commodious.     Ine  bar-  ^pon  his  tongue,  which  is  neither  a  fault,  nor  in  hit 
racks  situated  in  Fort  Charlotte,  a  little  to  the  I*'^^'  ^  remedy,  must  mariy  a  cast  wench.    Smft. 
nest  of  Nassau,  were  erected  at  a  great  expense  Their  underaUndings  are  cooped  up  in  narrow 
by  the  eari  of  Duumoie,  a  late  governor  of  the  bounds;  so  that  they  never  look  abroad  into  other 
Bahamas.    There  is  a  very  good  road,  extending  f^^*^  of  the  intellectual  world.                 Watu. 
for  a  considerable  way  along  the  coast  of  New  His  mien  was  aukward  ;  graces  he  had  none; 
Providence,  and  likewise  one  across  the  island  Promnaal  were*  his  notions  and  his  tone.       Hmu. 
from  Nassau  to  the  south.  The  island  is  situated  Province,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a  country 
between  long.  77*  10'  and  77**  38'  W.,  lat.  25**  of  considerable  extent,  which,  upon-  being  en- 
s' N.  tirely  reduced  under  the  Roman  dominion,  was 

PaoviDtxcE,  North,  a  town  of  Providence  new-modelled  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 

county^  Rhode  Island,  on  the  w^est  side  of  the  conquerors,  and  subjected  to  the  command  of 

P4« tucket.    It  lies  on  the  north  side  of  Provi-  annual  governors,  sent  from  Rome,  being  obliged 

denoe,  and  contains  several  cotton  manufiictories,  to  pay  such  taxes  and  contributions  as  the  senate 

two  banks,  and  an  air  furnace.    Pawtucket  vil-  thought  fit  to  demand.    Of  these  countries,  that 

bge  is  in  this  township.  part  of  France  next  the  Alps  was  one,  and  re- 

Also  a  town  of  Saratoga  county.  New  York,  tained  the  name  of  Provence  till  the  Revolution. 

PaoviDEScc  River,  a  river  of  Rhode  Island,  Nicod  derives  Uie  word  a  procul  vivendo,  livine 

fenaed  by  the  Wanasquiatucket  and  Moshasick,  afar  off;  but  it  is  better  derived  from  pro  and 

which   unite  just  above  Providence.    It  flows  vinco.  I  overcome. 

bto  Narraganset  Bay,  at  Bullock's  Point,  five  or  Province,  in  geography,  is  a  division  of  a 

six  miles  below  Providence.  kingdom  or  state,  comprising  several  cities,  towns^ 

PROVINCE,  n. «.           i       Fr.    province ;  &«.,  all  under  the  same  government,  and  usually 

Paovi ji'cut,  adj.  k  a.  «.  >  Ital.,  Span.,  Port.,  distinguished  by  the  extent  eiAer  of  the  civU  or 

pRovfv'cf  ATE,  V.  a.          >  and  Lat.  DTovincia.  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.    The  church  distin- 

A  cooqueied  region  or  tract  of  country ;  a  coun-  guis^es  its  provinces  by  archbishoprics ;  in  which 

try  govened  by  delegated  authority ; 'hence  any  »«"««,  England  w  divided  into  two  provmces, 

ones  Dfoper  sphere  or  business :  piovincial  is,  Canterbury  and  York.                      ,  .     .    ^ 

lebting  or  belonging  to  a  province ;  unpolished ;  Pbovince  Island,  a  fertile  island  m  the  De 

fude ;  not  oecumenical :  and,  as  a  noun  substan-  ^^I?^  "*  ™*^«*  *>«*<^  Philadelphia. 

me,  a  «ritnal  delegate  among  the  Jesuits  and  PROVINCETOWN,  apost  townof Bmirtaple 

oiber  leligions  orders :  to  provinciate ;  to  make  county,  Massachusets,  near  Cape  Cod ;  forty- 

inio  a  province.    Not  used.  ^^^  <*^"cs  north-east  of  Barnstaple,  and   1 16 

south-east  of  Boston.    It  is  situated  on  the  hook 

TU^pemmni  these  aims  of  mine  did  conquer.  of  Cape  Cod,  three  miles  south-east  of  Race 


*^«*V****»  Point.    The  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  best 

The  duke  due  not  more  stretch  ,„  ^he  state,  opens  to  the  southward,  and  has  suf- 

TVs  £n^of  oiine,  than  he  dare  rack  his  own ;  fi^.jg„^   ^     ^y^  "^^^  ^^^^   f^^  ^^^^1,,     The 

Hs  saDiert  am  1  not,  nor  nere  vfvnncMi.        /<!•  '^  - 


SrL- THJl   r^LiZ^^ZITTrii^  -k-l.    *>ouses  are  of  one  stoiy,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
w  hea  theie  was  a  design  to  pTDnnnaltf  the  whole     .u  •    u  •      u    -.^  •    .L         j    „— .  .«*  ^.  «:i^ 

.  Draina.  tbooghWeiedacantoo.  would  not     J^^  ^»«5  !>«!"«^  »"  j»>e  ^^'  ^"^  ^\  "^  ^^ 


^Pgjpcofit-  ^^  '    HmctL      *^^  ****  driving  sands  may  pass  under  them. 

^^^  Over  many  a  tract  "^^^  inhabitants  depend  almost  wholly  on  the 


(H  heaven  they  cMicbed,  and  mao  f  a  province  wide,     fisheries  for  iiubsistence ;  raise  lothing  rn  their 
«  Mfilivn,      lands,  And    xre  dependent  on  Boston  and  the 
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neighbouring  towns,  for  every  Tegetable  produc-  order  and  making  pnnuum  for  the  rdief  of  strangers 

tion.    They  keep  a  few  cows,  which  obtain  a  dislreiaed.                                                   B^mz. 

scanty  subsistence   from   the  beach  grass  and  This  law  was  only  to  reform  the  degenerate  Elr^ 

marshes  ^hsh,  but  there  was  no  care  taken  for  the  reforma- 

DDnxTTiMc  «  .v^^-*  ♦«.««  «r  •k^  <i^*vn«t ».«•«*  ^f  tion  of  the  mere  Irish,  no  ordinance,  no  pravUiam 

PROVIN^  a  post-town  of  the  department  of  abolishing  of  their  barbarous  customs, 

tiie  Seme^t-Mame,  France,  and  the  chief  place  »               ^^  ^  Irwlafid. 

of  a  sub-prefecture  of  the  same  name,  contammg  ^nder  whose  chin  nature  hath  fastened  a  little 

5600  mhabitants,  and  havmg  a  lower  court  of  bag.  which  she  hath  also  taught  him  to  uae  as  a 

judicature,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  an  agncul-  stoie-house  ;  for  in  this,  having  filled  his  belly,  he 

^ural   society,  and  a  communal  college.     This  preserveth  the  remnant  of  his  provitum,        Mevlium 

town  is  situated  on  the  declivity  and  at  the  foot  He  caused  prooUiofu  to  be  brought  in.  Claremiou. 

of  a  lofty  hill,  watered  by  the  little  rivers   of  Provisions  laid  in  large  for  man  or  beast.  MUian. 

Durtein   and  Vouzie,  which  turn   about  sixty  In  such  abundance  lies  our  choice, 

flour-mills   in  the  neighbourhood.     It   is   well  As  leaves  a  greater  store  of  fruit  untouched, 

built,  and   divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  S*>11  hanging  incorruptible,  till  men 

Town ;   most  of  the  streets  are  wide,  clean,  and  ^--e.^.^P  V*  ^»^«.l^  pror..«i.n                               Id. 

V   .  •*  •       4          1  J-              ^1    *«••-.: Religion  lavs  the  stnctest  obligations  upon  men, 

a  ry ;  but  ,t«  not  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  size.  ^  ^J^  ^^^  ^^            ,^  ^^^  theifcomforuble  sub- 
It  was  fortified  in  ancient  Umes,  and  there  are  ^^^^^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^^jj  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^^„  j^  ^^  ^^^^ 
still  to  be  seen  m  the  Upper  Town  the  remains  of  TiUotsan. 
a  strong  castle.     Both  parts  of  the  town  are  en-  jhc  prudent  part  is  to  propose  remedies  for  the 
compassed  with  walls  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  present  evils,  andproruioiu  against  future  events, 
preservation.    It  is  also  almost  encircled  with  TempU, 
boulevards,  which  form  majestic  bowers  over  a  The  aWmt  of  St.  Martin  was  born,  was  baptised, 
fountain  of  mineral-water,  of  a  ferruginous  qua-  and  declared  a  man  yrtmsionaUy,  ull  time  should 
lity.     In  1780  a  canal  was  commenced,  for  the  show  what  he  would  prove,  nature  had  moulded  him 
purpose  of  rendering  the  litle  river  Vouzie  navi-  lo  untowanlly.                                             Loclm, 
gable;  the  accomplishment  of  this  enterprise,  as  David,  after  he  had  made  such  vast  pnwinon  of 
&e  canal  would  communicate  with  the  Seine  materialsfor  the  temple,  yet,  because  he  had  dipt  his 
near  Bray,  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  hands  in  blood,  was  not  pennitted  to  lay  a  stone  in 
to  this  town.  that  sacred  pile.                                            Souih, 

Here  are  manu&ctures    of    linsey-woolsey.  Some  will  allow  the  church  no  further  power  than 

earthenware,  and  conserve  of  roses  ;   there  are  only  to  exhort,  and  this  but  with  a  pnwiio,  too,  that 

also  numerous  flour-mills,  tan-yards,  and  bark  it  extends  not  to  such  as  think  themselves  too  wise 

millsy  tile  and  lime-kilns.    The  trade  consists  in  ^  be  advised.                                                 id. 

com  and  flour  for  the  Paris  market,   Provins  The  commenda  semestris  grew  out  of  a  natural 

roses  for  medicinal  purposes,  cultivated  in  this  equity,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  patron's  respite  given 

neighbourhood  for  centuries ;  wool,  leather,  and  *»™  ^  present,  the  church  should  not  be  without  a 

mineral-waters.     The  most  remarkable  public  V^^^>^  pastor.                                      Ayliffe. 

places  are,  thetnineral-spring,  the  walks,  and  the  PROVOKE',  v.a.  &  v.iin      Fr.  provogutr ; 

extremity  of  Uie  hill,  on  which  the  town  is  built,  Provoca'tion,  n.  s.          I  Spanish  provocar; 

the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort,  supposed  to  be  of  Provo'cative,                 ^lAtpnfvocareypro* 

Roman  construction,  from  which  tnere  is  a  very  Provo'ker,                       i  voco.    To  excite; 

extensive  prospect.   Provins  is  thirty-seven  miles  *  Provo'kivcly^  adv.         y  rouse  to  ener^; 

east  of  Melun,  thirteen  north-west  of  Nogent,  rouse  or  excite  to  anger;  enrage;  offend;  chal- 

and  sixty-three  south-east  of  Paris.  lenge ;    induce ;    promote ;   move :    as  a  verb 

PROvrSIONy  II.  f .    '\     ¥r. provision;  Lat.  neuter,  to  produce  anger;  and  (a  Latinism)  to 

pROvis'ioNAL,  0^.        I provisto, proviso.  The  appeal:  provocation  is,  the  act  or  cause  which 

pRovis'tOMALLY,  odv.  i  act    of    providing ;  excites  to  anger ;  excitement ;  appeal :  provoca- 

Paovi'io,  n.  s.             J  care ;  things  provided  tive,  that  which  operates  as  an  excitement  of  the 

or  measures  taken  beforehand;  stock,  particu*  appetite,  in  particular:  provoker,  one  who  ex- 

larly  of  food ;  terms  settled :  provisional  means  cites  anger  or  displeasure ;  promoter :  provok- 

provided   for    the    present    only ;    temporary :  ingly,  in  a  way  to  excite  anger, 

the  adverb  corresponding :  proviso,  stinulation ;  ^^  ^o^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^  ^j^^    ^. 

expressed  condiUon ;  caution  or  care  taken.  ^f  ^is  sons.                         D«teraw»iny  xxxii.  19. 

Kalander  knf  w  that  promsiom  is  the  foundation  of  Ye  prowke  me  unto  wrath,  burning  inceose  unto 

hospitality,  and  thrift  the  fewel  of  magnificence.  other  Gods.                                    Jeremiah  xliv.  8. 

Sidnef.  To  proooke  unto  love  and  to  good  works.     Hehrewt. 

This  proviso  is  needful,  that  the  sheriff  may  not  The  like  effects  may  grow  in  all  towards  their 

have  the  like  power  of  lifo  as  the  marshal  hath.  pastor,  and  in  their  pastor  towanis  every  of  them, 

Spenser  oetween  whom  there  daily  and  interchangeably  ptss 

Mendoza  advertised,  that  be  would  valiantly  de-  in  the  hearing  of  God  himself,  and  in  the  pieience 

fend  the  city,  so  long  as  he  had  any  proeision  of  vie-  of  his  holy  angels,  so  many  he^^enly  acclamstioas, 

toals.                                                             KnoUes,  exultati  ns.  proooeaiions,  and  petitions.        Hooker. 

He  doth  deny  his  prisoners,  Drink  is  a  great  provoker ;  it  proookes  and  nnpro- 

But  vrith  proviso  and  exception,  vokes.                                                     Shahpeare. 

That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  strait  It  is  a  fundamental  law«  in  the  Turkish  empire, 

His  brother-in-law.           Shakspeare.  Henry  IV.  that  they  may.  without  any  other  proeoeation,  make 

Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  prooisien,  war  upon  Christendom  for  the  propagation  of  their 

To  shield  thee  from  disasters  of  the  world.  law.                                                            Berm. 

Skakspeare,  When  we  see  a  man  that  yesterday  kept  i  humi- 

Uf  pieservfd  all  points  of  humanity,  in  taking  liation,  to-day  invading  the  possessions  of  bis  bre« 
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no  other  proof  how  hypocritically 
\m  confessed  his  pride. 

Decay  of  Piety, 
opjiinider  man  in  such  a  loathsome  and  fro- 
ndition,  was  it  not  love  enough  that  he 
to  e^joy  a  being  7  Taylor, 

rboia^fa  often  prevokedt  by  the  insolence  of  some 
d  yh^  btiahops,  to  a  dislike  of  their  overmuch  fer- 
ar,  l&is  integrity  to  the  king  was  without  blemish. 

Clarendon, 
Ifeither  to  pronoke,  nor  dread 
J^^pm  war  provoked.  MiUon, 

A  ptractioe  which,  to  the  shame  of  our  age,  is  now 
■<■  ax^ach  in  fashion,  and  with  some  men  in  vogue ; 
tae  invoking  God*s  name,  appealing  to  his  testimony, 
tad  praoalcing  his  judgment,  upon  any  slight  occa- 
tiMi,  in  <sominon  talk,  with  vain  incogitancy,  or  pro- 
bsm  boldnesB.  Barrow- 

Arins  and  Pelagius  durst  proooke 
To  wrbnt  the  centuries  preceding  spoke.    Dryden, 
I  neitlier  fear,  nor  will  jtrooohe  the  war.  Id. 

He  now  prvooAM  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore  : 
With  enyy  Triton  heard  the  martial  sound, 
Aad  the  bold  champion  for  his  challenge  drowned. 

id. 
Tempt  not  my  swelling  rage 
With  black  reproaches,  scorn  and  frooocaiion. 

Smith, 
We  may  not  he  startled  at  the  breaking  of  the  ex- 
terior earth ;  for  the  face  of  nature  hath  provoked 
•tttt  to  think  of,  and  observe  such  a  thin^.  Burnet, 

Aa,  in  all  civil  insurrections,  the  nngleader  is 
looked  on  with  a  peculiar  severity,  so,  in  this  case, 
the  first  fTOvoker  has  double  portion  of  the  guilt. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
There  would  be  no  variety  of  taste  to  solicit  Us 
palate  and  occasion  excess,  nor  any  artificial  jrro' 
voeatioee  to  relieve  satiety.  Additon, 

A  provoeatum  is  every  act,  whereby  the  office  of 
the  judge  or  his  assistants  is  asked ;  a  provocation 
incladisg  both  a  judicial  and  an  extrajudicial  ap- 
peal. Ayliffe, 

One  Petro  covered  up  his  patient  with  warm 
doaihs,  and  when  the  fever  bepA  a  little  to  decline, 
gave  him  cold  water  to  drink  till  he  provoked  sweat. 

Arbuthnot, 
Agamemnon  procokes  Apollo  against  them,  whom 
he  vras  willing  to  appease  afterwards.  Pope. 

If  the  performance  of  a  writer  thus  (tistressed  is 
not  perfect,  its  faults  ought  surely  to  be  imputed  to 
a  cause  very  difierent  from  want  of  genius,  and  must 
rather  excite  pity  than  provoke  censure.       Johnton, 
When  gifts  perverted,  or  not  duly  prized, 
Pkasure  overvalued,  and  his  grace  despised 
Promfo  the  vengeance  of  his  righteous  hand. 
To  pour  down  wrath  upon  a  thankless  land ; 
H^  will  be  found  impartially  severe. 
Too  just  to  wink,  or  speak  the  guilty  clear. 

CowpeTa 
Garmlitj,    attended   with    immoderate    fits   of 
laughing,  IS  no  uncommon  case,  when  the  proooea- 
lim  thereunto  springs  from  jokes  of  a  man's  own 
making.  CumberUmd, 

PROVOST,  n,s,  >     Sax.  pjiapapc;   Fr.  pro- 
Pbov'ostship.      yvost;  Ital.  provos/o;  Lat. 

vrapontus.     The  chief  of   any  bodyy  civil  or 

military :  the  office  of  a  provost. 

Kinnton,  prpeott  marshal  of  theking['s  army,  was 
deemed  not  only  cruel,  but  inhuman  in  his  executions. 

Hayveard, 
C.  Piio  first  rose,  and  was  afterwards  advanced 
*    to  the  preootithip  of  Rome  by  Tiberius.     HakewUl, 
He  hsd  particular  intimacy  with  Dr»  Potter,  pro- 
fNt  of  Qveeo's  College.  FeU, 


The  Provost  of  a  city  or  town  b  the  diief 
muni\:ipal  magistrate  in  several  trading  citieiy 
particularly  Edinburgh,  Paris,  &c.,  being  much 
the  same  with  mayor  in  other  places.  He  pre- 
sides in  city  courts,  and,  together  with  the  Dai- 
lies, who  are  his  deputies,  determines  in  all  dif- 
ferences that  arise  among  citizens.  The  provost 
of  Edinburgh  is  called  lord ;  and  the  same  title 
is  claimed  by  the  provosts  of  Perth  and  Glas- 
gow. The  former  calb  yearly  conventions  of 
the  royal  boroughs  to  Edinburgh  by  his  mis- 
sives, and  is,  ex  offido,  president  of  the  con- 
vention when  met. 

Provost  General  of  the  marines,  a  ci-devant 
French  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prosecute 
the  marines  when  guilty  of  any  crime,  and  to 
make  report  thereof  to  the  council  of  war ;  be- 
sides a  marine  provost  in  every  vessel,  who  was 
a  kind  of  jailor,  and  took  the  prisoners  into  his 
care,  and  kept  the  vessel  clean. 

Provost  Martial  of  am  Armt  is  an  officer 
appointed  to  seize  and  secure  deserters,  and  all 
other  criminals.  He  is  to  hinder  soldiers  from 
pillaging,  to  indict  offenders,  and  see  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  them  executed.  He  also  regu- 
lates tne  weights  and  measures,  and  the  price  of 
provisions,  &c.,  in  the  army.  For  the  discharge 
of  his  office,  he  has  a  lieutenant,  a  clerk,  and  a 
troop  of  marshalmen  on  horseback,  as  also  an 
executioner. 

Provost  of  the  Marshals  was  a  kind  of 
lieutenant  of  the  marshals  of  France :  of  these 
there  were  180  seats  in  France ;  their  chief  juris- 
diction regarded  highwaymen,  footpads,  house- 
breakers, &c. 

Provost  of  a  Ukive&sitt  or  College,  a 
title  given  to  the  head  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
also  to  the  president  of  a  college  in  the  United 
States. 

PROW,  n.  s,  Fr.  proue ;  Span  proa ;  Lat. 
prora.    The  head  or  forepart  of  a  ship. 

The  sea-victory  of  Vespasian  was  a  lady  holding 
a  palm  in  her  hand,  at  her  foot  the  prow  of  a  shipi 

Feaeham  on  Drmwiagi  ' 

Straight  to  the  Dutch  he  turns  his  dreadful  prow. 
More  fierce  th'  important  quarrel  to  decide. 

Dryden, 

PROWESS,  n.  s,  ^     Fr.  prmuse ;  Ital.  pro^ 
Prow'est,  adj.       y  deMza ;  Span,  proeza.  Bra- 
very ;  military  valor :  prowest,  bravest ;  valiant : 
an  obsolete  barbarism. 

Men  of  such  proweee,  as  not  to  know  fear  in  them- 
selves, and  yet  to  teach  it  in  others  that  should  deal 
with  Uiem ;  for  they  had  often  made  their  lives  tri- 
umph over  most  terrible  dangers,  never  dismayed, 
and  ever  fortunate.  Sidney. 

I  hope 
That  your  wisdom  will  direct  my  thon^ht. 
Or  that  vour  proweee  can  me  yield  relief.    I^miser 

They  Se  two  of  the  prowest  knights  on  ground. 
And  oft  approved  in  many  a  hard  assay, 
And  eke  of  surest  steel,  that  can  be  found. 
Do  ami  yourself  against  that  day  them  to  confound. 

Id, 
Nor  should  thy  prowett  want  praise  and  esteem. 
But  that  'tis  shewn  in  treason. 

Shaktpeare,  Hen^  VL 
Those  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  proweu  eminent. 
And  great  exploits,  but  of  true  virtue  void.  Mtiiw. 
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Ihe  fairest  of  her  mz,  Angelica, 
Hit  daugktefr  lought  by  many  ptvwat  kniglit.    Id, 

These  were  the  entertainments  of  the  softer  na- 
tions,  that  fell  under  the  virtue  and  jmnnen  of  the 
two  last  empires.  Templt, 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain, 
And  that  my  wonted  prowes*  I  retain, 
Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter  on  the  plain. 

Dryden, 

PROWL,  V.  a.  &  V.  n. )    The  old  dictionaries 
Prowl'er,  n.  s.  (  write .  prole,    which 

(/Stsaubon  derives  from  srpoaXi|c»  ready,  quick. 
Skinner,  from  prosier,  a  diminutive  formed. by 
liiiiis:elf  from  proier  to  prey,  French ;  <  perhaps,' 
ss\yf  Johnson,  '  it  may  be  formed,  by  accidental 
on  ni  ption ,  from  patrol*  Thomson,  Fr .  proioier, 
U'  love  over. 

The  champion  robbeth  by  night. 
And  prowleth  and  filcheth  by  dale.     Tusser, 
ITe  prowls  each  place,  still  in  new  colours  deck't, 
Sucking  one's  ill,  another  to  infect.  Sidnetf. 

Nor  do  they  bear  so  quietly  the  loss  of  some  par- 
4*eU  confiseated  abroad,  as  the  great  detriment  which 
they  sufler  by  some  prowling  vice-admiral  or  pub- 
lic minister.  RaUigh. 

As.when  a  prowling  wolf, 
VVl'om  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey. 

Milm, 
On  church-yards  drear. 
The  disappointed  prowUn  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave.    Thomum. 

PROXIMATE,  adj.  -j      Lat.  proximut.  Next 

Prox'imatclt,  adv,  f  in  the  series  of  ratioci- 

Prox'ime,  ai(/.  i  nation;  near  and  im- 

Proxim'i'^y,  n.  s,  )  mediate :  this  is  tlie  sig- 
nification of  both  adjectives;  the  adverb  and 
noun-substantive  correspondins:. 

When  kingdoms  have  customably  been  carried  by 
right  of  succession,  according  to  proximity  of  blooa, 
the  violation  of  this  course  hath  always  been  dange- 
rous. Hayttmrd, 
If  he  plead  prosimitp  of  blood. 

That  empty  title  is  with  ease  withstood.  Driiden. 

Add  the  convenience  of  the  situation  of  the  eye, 
in  respect  of  its  prorimity  to  the  brain,  the  seat  of 
common  sense.  hajf. 

Writing  a  theofy  of  the  delu^,  we  were  to  shew 
Ihe  proximaU  natural  causes  of  it.  Burtie  . 

I  can  call  to  my  assistance 
Proximity,  mark  that !  and  distance.  Prior. 

The  consideration  of  our  mind,  which  is  incorpo- 
real, and  the  contemplation  of  our  budies,  which 
have  all  the  characters  of  excellent  contrivance  ;  these 
alone  easily  and  prosimattly  guide  us  to  the  wise  au- 
thor of  all  things.  Bentleu. 

Must  we  send  to  stab  or  poison  all  the  popish 
princes,  who  have  any  pretended  title  to  our  crown  by 
the  proximity  of  blood  1  Suift. 

A  syllogysm  is  made  up  of  three  propositions, 
and  these  oi  three  terms  variously  joined  :  the  three 
terms  are  called  the  remote  matter  of  a  syllogism, 
the  three  propositions  the  projrtme.or  immediate  matter 
of  it.  Watts*9  Logick. 

PROXHT,  n.  I.  Contracted  from  procuracy. 
Agency  of  another;  the  substitution  of  another: 
hence  the  appearance  of  a  representative,  or  per- 
son substituted. 

We  most  not  think  Uiat  we,  who  act  only  as  their 
p^vxMf  and  representatives,  may  do  it  for  them. 

KettlewelL 

A  wise  man  will  commit  no  business  of  import- 
ance to  a  proxy,  when  he  may  do  it  himselC 

VEtlrange, 


None  acts  a  friend  by  a  deputy,  or  can  bft 
by  proxy.  £ioi£lh^ 

Had  Hyde  thus  sat  by  proxv  too. 
As  Venus  once  was  said  to  do, 
The  painter  must  have  searched  the  skies. 
To  match  the  lustre  of  her  eyes.        Grauviila^ 

PRUCE,  fi.  «.    From  Pnissia  or  Pruzxi.     See 
Prussia.     Prussian  leather. 

Some  leathern  buckles  use 
Of  folded  hides,  and  leathern  shields  of  pruc^. 

Dryden, 

PRUDE,  n.  I.    3     Tr.prude ;  Lat.  prudential' 
Pru'dish,  ati^.    J  A  woman    affectedly     nice 
and  scrupulous :  affectedly  grave  or  nice. 

The  graver  fM-iMfe  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome. 
In' search  of  mischief,  still  on  earth  to  roam.  Fope 
Not  one  careless  thought  intrudes. 
Less  modest  than  the  speech  of  prudes,  Swijt, 
I  know  you  all  expect,  from  seeing  me, 
Some  formal  lecture,  spoke  with  prudish  face. 

Garrrick, 

PRU'DENCE,  «.  «.  ^      Fr.  prudence  ;  Lat. 
Pru'dent,  adj.  )  pnuientia.  Wisdom  in 

Pruden'tial,  adj.       I  practice ;    discretion : 
Pruden'tially,  adv.  [prudent  is  the  corre- 


Pruden'tials,  n.  k. 
Pru'dently,  adv. 


sponding     adjective 
prudential  is,  accorcU 


ing  to  rules  of  prudence,  tne  adverb,  and  noun- 
substantive  corresponding :  prudentials,  max- 
ims or  principles  of  prudence :  prudently,  dis- 
creetly ;  judiciously. 

I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse,  that  is  a  man  of  war, 
and  prudent  in  matters.,  1  Samuel  xvi.  18. 

I  wisdom  dwell  with  prudence.  Proverbs. 

These  laws  were  so  prudently  framed,  as  they  are 
found  fit  for  all  succeeding  times.  Bacon. 

Under  prudence  is  comprehended  that  discreet, 
apt,  suiting,  and  disposing  as  well  of  actions  as 
words,  in  their  due  place,  time,  and  manner. 

Pfochmnm 

If  the  probabilities  on  the  one  hand  should  some- 
what preponderate  the  other,  yet  if  there  be  no  con- 
siderable hazard  on  that  side,  which  has  the  least 
probability,  and  a  very  great  apparent  danger  in  a 
mistake  about  the  other  :  in  this  case,  prudence  will 
oblige  a  man  to  do  that  which  may  make  most  for 
bis  own  safety.  iri/Atiu. 

So  steers  the  jmtdent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage.  Milton, 

Prudence  is  principally  in  reference  to  actions  t9 
be  done,  and  due  means,  order,  season,  and  method 
of  doing  or  not  doing.  Hate. 

Being  incapable  rightly  to  judge  the  prudentiality 
of  affairs,  they  only  gaze  upon  the  visible  success, 
and  thereafter  condemn  or  c^  up  the  whole  progres- 
sion. Browne. 

Motives  are  only  prudential^  and  not  demonstra- 
tive. *     ^  TilloUon. 

Such  deep  designs  of  empire^does  he  lay 
O'er  them,  whose  cause  he  seems  to  take  in  hand ; 

And  prudently  would  make  them  lords  at  sea, 
To  whom  with  case  he  can  give  laws  by  land. 

Drydenx 

He  acts  upon  the  surest  and  most  pruJrfuiul 
grounds,  who,  whether  piinciptes  which  he  acL* 
u  on  prove  true  or  false,  yet  secures  a  happy  issue 
to  his  actions.  SoutA. 

If  he  acts  piously,  soberly,  and  temperately,  ha 
acts  pradentiaily  and  safely.  ii. 

.  These  virtues,  though  of  eseelWat  use,  soim  ^i** 
dontial  rules  it  is  necessary  to  take  with  tiwDin 
practice.  ^itu 
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^T^cky  atmnxas.  in  poetick  measures,  contain  rules 
to  common  jmuUntiah,  as  well  as  to  religion. 

Watu. 
men  lock  up  tbeir  motives ;  lettine  fa- 
«  a  key  to  their  heart  as  to  their  garden. 

Shenttonem 
A.<iiea,  dear  amiable  youth  ! 

Your  heart  can  ne  er  be  wanting  : 
IMLav  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth, 

£rect  your  brow  undaunting.  Byren. 

Prudence,  in  ethics,  may  be  defined  an  abi- 
!.ivy  of  Judfi^ing  what  is  best,  in  the  choice  both 
of  ends  and  means.  According  to  the  definition 
of  Cicero,  De  Ofiiciis,  lib.  i.  c.  43,  prudence 
L>»  the  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  desired  or 
^^oided.  Accordingly,  he  makes  orudentia  (De 
LegibiaSy  lib.  i.>  to  be  a  contraction  of  provi- 
dentia,  or  foresight.  Plato  calls  this  the  leading 
Tirtue  ;  and  Juyenal  Stat.  x.  observes,  Nullum 
munen  abesl  si  sit  prudentia. 

PRUDENTIUS,  or  Aurelius  Prudentius 
CLEMEifSy  a  celebrated  Christian  poet,  under 
THeodosius  the  Great,  bom  in  Spain,  A.|D.  348. 
He  was  first  an  advocate,  and  afterwards  a  judge ; 
be  then  became  a  soldier,  and  at  length  obtained 
an  honorable  employment  at  court.     We  have  a 
great   number  of   his  poems,  which,  from  the 
choice  of  his  subjects,  may  be  termed  Christian 
Poenis  ;  but  the  style  is  barbarous,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  che  purity  of  the  Augustan  age.    The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Amster- 
dam, in  1667,  with  Heinsius's  notes,  and  Paris 
in  1687,  in  usum  Delphini. 

PRUNE,  v. «.,  v.  n.,  8c^      Of  unknown   de- 
Pru'ker,  [n.  s.  t  rivation.  —  Johnson. 

Pau'hinghook,  i  Fr.  jTTuvin,  of  Latin 

pRUNiKGKNiFE.  J propogo,   an   exube- 

rant shoot — Thomson.    To  lop ;  divest  trees  of 
their  superfluities ;  dress ;  prink :  a  dried  plum ; 
one  who  crops  trees :   pruning-hook  and  prun- 
ing-knifeare  instruments  of  his  art 
His  royal  bird 
PrtuMi  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak. 

Shahtpeare* 
filany  birds  pmne  their  feathers ;  and  crows  seem 
Id  call  Dpon  rain,  which  is  but  the  comfort  they  ro- 
eeivc  in  the  relenting  of  the  air.  Bacon. 

In  dryinff  of  pears  and  fmma  in  the  oven,  and 
removing  of  them,  there  is  a  like  operation.        Id. 
So  lopped  and  pnmed  trees  do  flourish  fair.  Domes. 
Some  sitting  on  the  beach  to  prune  their  painted 
.  breasts.  Dntjfton, 

Lest  thy  redundant  juice 
Should  Cidins  leaves,  instead  of  fruits,  produce, 
^Tbe  prutt«r'«  nand  with  lettiog  blood  must  quench 
Thy  heat,  and  thy  ezub'rant  parts  retrench. 

JDenham, 
What  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind, 
One  night  with  wanton  erowth  derides, 
Tending  to  wild.  miUon's  Paradite  Loit. 

Hoiace  will  our  superfluous  branches  pruns, 
Give  u  new  rules,  and  set  our  harp  in  tune. 

WalUr. 
£very  scribbling  man 
Grows  a  ibp  as  fast  as  ere  he  can, 
Frme$  np,  and  asks  his  oracle  the  glass. 
If  pbk  or  purple  best  become  his  face.     Dryden, 
Let  thy  hand  supply  the  pntnxugknife, 
And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers,  Id, 

Nopkngh  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pruninshook 
ite  vine.  14, 
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The  cyder  land  obsequious  still  to  thrones. 
Her  prufun^hooJb  extended  in^o  swords.    PhiHpr. 
You  have  no  less  right  to  correct  me  than  the 
same  hand  that  raised  a  tree  has  to  prune  it.   Pope. 

PRUNELTA,  in  botany,  self-heal,  a  genus  of 
the  gymnospermia  order,  and  didynamia  class  of 
plants ;  natural  order  fortieth,  verticillats.  The 
filaments  are  bifurcated,  with  an  anthera  only 
on  one  point;  the  stigma  is  bifid.  The  chiel 
species  is 

P.  vulgaris,  the  herb  self-heal.  The  stem  is 
erect,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  The  leaves 
g^w  on  foot- stalks,  are  ovato-oblong,  slightly 
indented  and  somewhat  hairy.  The  bractese 
are  heart-shaped,  opposite,  and  fringed.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  purplish,  grow  in  dense 
spikes,  and  are  terminal,  llie  plant  is  peren- 
nial ;  grows  wild  in  meadows  and  pasture 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is 
recommended  as  a  mild  astringent  and  vulne- 
rary, in  spitting  of  blood  and  other  hsmorrfaagies 
and  fluxes ;  and  in  gargles  against  aphthae  and 
inflammations  of  the  fauces.  Its  taste  is  slightly 
austere  and  bitterish ;  and  this  is  more  percep- 
tible in  the  flowery  tops  than  in  the  leaves, 
though  the  latter  are  chiefly  prescribed. 

PRUNEL'LO,  n.  s.  Barb.  Lat  prunella.  A 
kind  of  stuff  of  which  clergymen  s  gowns  are 
made. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow  ^ 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella.  Pope, 

PRUNING,  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  is 
the  lopping  off  the  superfluous  branches  of 
trees.      Pruning,  or  the  amputation  of  p^rt  of  a 

Slant  with  the  knife  or  other  instrument,  says 
Ir.  Loudon,  is  practised  for  various  purposes, 
but  chiefly  on  trees  of  the  fruit-bearing  kinds. 
Of  two  adjoining  and  equal  sized  branches  of 
the  same  tree,  if  the  one  be  cut  off",  that  remain- 
ing will  profit  by  the  sap  which  would  have 
nourished  the  other,  apd  both  the  leaves  and  the 
firuits  which  it  may  produce  will  exceed  their 
natural  size.  If  part  of  a  branch  be  cut  off 
which  would  have  carried  a  number  of  fruits, 
those  which  remain  will  fix  better,  and  become 
larger.  The  objects  of  pruning  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following :  promoting  growth  and  bulk ; 
lessening  bulk ;  adjusting  th^  stem  and  branches 
to  the  roots ;  renewal  of  decayed  plants  or  trees ; 
and  removal  or  cure  of  diseases. 

Pruning,  for  promoting  the  growth  and  bulk 
of  a  tree,  is  the  simplest  object  of  pruning,  and 
is  that  chiefly  which  is  employed  by  nursery- 
men with  young  trees  of  every  description.  The 
art  is  to  cut  off  all  the  weak  lateral  shoots,  that 
the  portion  of  sap  destined  for  their  nourish- 
ment may  be  thrown  into  the  strong  ones.  In 
some  cases,  besides  cutting  off  the  weak  shoots, 
the  strong  ones  are  shortened,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce three  or  four  shoots  instead  of  one.  In 
general,  mere  bulk  being  the  object,  upright 
shoots  are  encouraged  rather  than  lateral  ones ; 
excepting  in  the  case  of  trained  trees,  where 
shoots  are  encouraged. 

Priming  for  lessening  the  bulk  of  the  tree  is 
also  chiefly  confined  to  nursery  practice,  as  ne- 
cessary to  keep  unsold  trees  portable.  It  con- 
sists in  little  more  than  what  is  technically  called 
heading  down ;  that  is,  cutting  off  the  leading 
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shoots  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  main  stem,  thriving  fruit-trees  which  are  headed  down  to  the 

leaving,  in  some  cases,  some  of  the  lower  lateral  top  of  their  stems.    This  operation  is  performed 

shoots.     Care  is  taken  to  cut  to  a  leaf  hud,  and  with  the  saw,  and  better  after  scarification,  as  in 

to  choose  such  from  among  the  side,  upper,  or  cutting  off  the  broken  limb  of  an  animal.     The 

under  buds  of  the  shoot,  according  as  the  sue-  live  section  should  be  smoothed  with  the  chisel 

seeding  year's  shoots  may  be  wanted,  in  radi-  or  knife,  covered  with  the  bark,  and  coated  over 

ated  lines  from  the  stem,  or  in  oblique  lines  in  with  grafting-clay,  or   any  convenient   compo- 

some  places  to  fill  up  vacancies.     It  is  evident  sition,  which  will  resist  drought  and  rain  for  a 

that  tliis  unnatural  operation  persisted  in  for  a  year      Those   who  are  advocates  for  pruning 

few  years  must  render  the  tree  knotty  and  un-  wheu  the  sap  is  dormant,  will  not  of  course  be 

sightly,  and  in  stone-fruits,  at  least,  it  is  apt  to  able  to  perform  the  operation  of  scarification, 

generate  canker  and  gum.  and  covering  the  section  with  bark. 

In  rearing  trees  planted  for  timber,  it  is  de-  Pruning  for  curing  diseases  has  acquired  much 
sirable  to  throw  the  timber  produced,  as  much  celebrity  since  the  time  of  Forsyth,  whose  am- 
as  possible,  into  long  compact  masses ;  and  putations  and  scarifications  for  the  canker,  toge- 
hence  prunin?  is  employed  to  remove  the  side  ther  with  the  plaster  or  composition  which  he 
branches,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  bole  employed  to  protect  the  wounds  frpm  air,  are 
or  stem.  Where  this  operation  is  begun  when  treated  of  at  large  in  his  Treatise  on  Fruit-Trees, 
the  trees  are  young,  it  is  easily  performed  Almost  all  vegetable  diseases  either  have  their 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  the  progress  of  origin  in  the  weakness  of  the  individual,  or  in- 
the  trees  under  it  is  most  satisfactory;  when,  duce  a  degree  of  weakness;  hence  to  amputate 
however,  it  is  delayed  till  they  have  attained  a  a  part  of  a  diseased  tree  is  to  strengthen  the  re- 
size, it  will  sometimes  prove  injurious.  It  b  maining  part,  because,  the  roots  remaining  of  the 
safer  in  such  cases  to  shorten  or  lessen  the  size  same  force,  the  same  quantity  of  sap  will  be 
of  lateral  branches,  rather  than  to  cut  them  off  thrown  upwards  as  when  the  head  and  branches 
close  by  ^e  stem,  as  the  large  wounds  produced  were  entire.  If  the  disease  is  constitutional,  or 
by  the  latter  practice  either  do  not  heal  at  all,  or  in  the  system,  this  practice  may  probably,  in 
not  till  the  central  part  is  rotten,  and  has  con-  some  cases,  communicate  to  the  tree  so  much 
taminated  the  timber  of  the  trunk.  Where  strength  as  to  enable  it  to  throw  it  off;  if  it  be 
timber-trees  are  planted  for  shelter  or  shade,  it  local,  the  amputation  of  the  part  will  at  once  re- 
is  evident,  pruning  must  be  directed  to  clothing  move  the  disease,  and  strengtnea  the  tree, 
them  firom  the  summit  to  the  ground,  with  side  PRUNUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
branches  ;  but  in  avenues,  and  hedge-row  trees,  gynia  order,  and  icosandria  class  of  plants ;  na- 
it  is  generally  desirable  that  the  lowest  branches  tural  order  thirty-sixth,  pomaces  :  cal.  quin- 
should  be  a  considerable  .distance  from  the  quefid,  inferior ;  there  are  five  petals ;  the  fruit 
ground.  In  all  cases,  the  superfluous  parts  are  is  a  plum,  having  a  kernel  with  prominent  su- 
to  be  cut  off  with  a  clean  section,  near  a  bud  or  tures.  There  are  thirty-three  species,  of  which 
shoot  if  a  branch  is  shortened,  or  close  to  the  six  are  cultivated  in  Britain :  'they  are  originally 
trunk  if  it  is  entirely  removed,  in  order  that  it  natives  of  America  and  Siberia, 
may  more  easily  heal.  1.  P.  armeniaca,  or  apricot  tree,  grows  twenty 

Pruning  for  adjusting  the  stem  and  branches  feet  high,  with  a  large  spreading  head,  having 

to  the  roots  b  almost  solely  applicable  to  trans-  reddish  shoots,  large  nearly  heart-shaped  leaves, 

planted  trees,  in  which  it  is  an  essential  opera-  and  close-sitting  pale  red  flowers  rising  all  along 

tion ;  and  should  be  performed  in  general  in  the  the  sides  of  the  young  branches ;  succeeded  by 

interval  between  removal  and  replanting,  when  large  roundish  fruit  of  a  yellow  and  reddish 

the  plant  is  entirely  out  of  the  ground ;  if  the  color  in  different  varieties.    The  fruit  and  ker- 

roots  have  been  broken  or  bruised,  in  any  of  oels  excite  when  eaten  a  continued  head-ache : 

their  main  branches  or  ramifications,  the  pruner,  the  kernels,  infused  in  brandy,  communicate  an 

estimating  the  quantity  of   root  of  which  the  agreeable  flavor. 

phint  is  deprived  by  the  sections  of  fracture  and        2.  P.  avium,  the  great  wild  cherry-tree,  grows 

other  circumstances,  peculiar  and  general,  will  forty  or  fif^y  feet  high,  having  oval  spear-shapt  d 

be  able  to  form  a  notion  of  what  was  the  bulk  leaves,  downy  underneath,  with  umbellate  ses- 

of  the  whole  roots  before  the  tree  was  undis-  sile  clusters   of  white    flowers,  succeeded  by 

turbed.    Then  he  may  state  the  question  of  les-  small  round  fruit  of  different  properties  in  the 

sening  the  top  to  adjust  it  to  the  roots,  thus : —  varieties. 

as  the  whole  quantity  of  roots  which  the  tree  3.  P.  Canadensis,  the  Canada  dwarf  bird 
had  before  removal  is  to  the  whole  quantity  of  cherry,  grows  but  four  or  five  feet  high,  branch- 
branches  which  it  now  has,  so  is  the  quantity  of  ing  horizontally  near  the  ground  with  smooth 
roots  which  it  now  has  to  the  quantity  of  top  branches ;  broad,  spear-shaped,  rough,  downy 
which  it  ought  to  have.  In  general,  bearing-  leaves,  without  glands;  and  long  clusters  of  white 
wood  and  weak  shoots  should  be  removed,  and  flowers,  sucoeraed  by  small,  round,  berry-like^ 
the  stronger  lateral  and  upright  shoots,  with  leaf  black  fhiit,  ripe  in  autumn, 
or  shoot-eyes,  left.  4.  P.  cerasus,  the  common  cherry-tree,  grows 

Pruning  for  renewal  of  the  head  is  oerfmined  twenty  iai  or  more  in  height,  garnished  with 

by  cutting  over  the  stem  a  little  way,  say  its  oval  clusters  of  lanceolate,  smooth  leaves,  um- 

own  thickness  above  the  collar,  or  the  surface  of  bellate  flowers,  succeeded  by  clusters  of  red 

the  ground.    This  practice  applies  to  old  osier-  roundish  fruit  of  different  sizes  and  properties 

beds,  coppice  woods,  and  to  young  forest^trees.  in  the  varieties.    The  cherry  trees  afford  an  al- 

S)metimes  also  it  is  performed  on  old,  or  ill-  most  endless  variety;  all  differing  in  •some  re- 
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spect  in  th€  manner  of  shooting,  leaves,  flowers,  dunculi  growing  singly,  terminated  by  flowers, 
or  firuit :  two  in  particular  demand  admission  succeeded  by  small  round  cherries  in  autumn. 
into  the  pleasure-garden ;  the  double-blossomed  It  grows  wild  every  where  in  hedges  amd  woods ; 
and  the  red-flowering.  The  pleasing  show  the  and  is  very  proper  for  planting  field  hedges, 
common  cberrv  tree  makes  when  in  Blow  is  being  of  very  quick  and  close  growth, 
known  to  jfll ;  but  that  of  the  double-blossomed  9.  P.  Virginiana,  the  Viigmian  bird-cherry, 
is  much  more  beautiful.  It  blossoms  like  the  grows  thirty  feet  high,  dividing  into  a  very 
other  inrMay  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  large  branchy  head,  having  a  dark  purple  bark,  oval, 
and  noble  clusters ;  for  each  separate  flower  is  as  slightly  serrated,  shining  green  leaves,  having  two 
double  as  a  rose,  is  very  large,  and  placed  on  glands  at  the  fore  part  of  the  base,  and  long 
long  and  slender  foot-stalks,  so  as  to  occasion  the  clusters  of  white  flowers,  succeeded  by  small, 
branches  to  have  an  air  of  ease  and  freedom,  round,  berry-like,  black  fruit.  All  the  difilrent 
They  are  of  a  pure  white ;  and  the  trees  are  so  varieties  of  plums  have  at  first  been  raised  from 
profusely  covered  with  them,  that  when  viewed  the  stones,  and  are  afterwards  preserved  by  bud- 
at  a  distance  they  have  been  compared  to  balls  ding  and  grafting  on  ^ny  plum-stock.  The 
of  snow.  But  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  petals  same  method  is  applicable  to  cherries ;  only 
the  organs  of  generation  are  destroyed ;  so  that  these  are  grafted  to  most  advantage  upon  stocks 
those  flowers  which  are  really  full  are  never  of  the  wild  black  and  red  cherry  raised  from 
Bocceeded  by  any  fruit.  The  red-flowering  the  stones  of  the  fruit.  The  apricot-trees  are 
cherry  tree  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  common  propagated  by  budding  on  any  kind  of  plum- 
cherry  tree,  only  that  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  stocks. 

red  color,  and  by  many  are  esteemed  on  that  ac-  PHU'RIENCE,  n.  s.  )     Latin  prurio.      An 

count.     Besides  tlie  ornament  and  utility  afibrd-  Pri/riency.              $  itching  or  great  desire 

ed  by  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  cherry,  its  or  appetite  to  any  thing, 
timber  is  a  further  inducement  for  propagating 

U ;  more  especially  that  of  the  small  black  wild-  „/  .     >»  *  JT**''»^f  'V  .  'P®?;^  ®?  ""?• 

ing  sort ;  wKich  will  grow,  in  a  soil  and  situation  2^™^.  »»»/»»»»«'  ^'  •>«•  God  would  stnke  hun  dumb : 

it  aflects,  to  be  a  lar^  tree ;  which,  if  taken  in    }t  ^^  ^^'^^  »>"  ^^^  «°d  m  view 
x^  Ml    •  ij  ^  u  *  1       .u         A        They  fill  their  measure,  and  receive  their  due. 

its  pnme,  will  yield  perhaps  not  less  than  a  ton         ^  (. 

of  Taluable  materials,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 

purposes  of  furniture.    The  grain  is  fine,  and        PRUSA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  situated 

the  coloi  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  mahogany,  at  Mount  Olympus  in  Mysia,  built  by  Prusias, 

5.  P.  domestica,  the  common  plum  tree,  grows  who  waged  war  with  Croesus  and  Cfyrus.     It 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  garnished  with  oval,  was  the  capital  of  Bith3mia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
spear-shaped  lea^^es,  and  wiUi  the  pedunculi  for        PRUSIAS  II.,  king  of  Bithynia,  made  an  al 
the  most  part  jingle,  terminated  by  flowen,  sue-  liance  with  the  Romans,  but  afterwards  receiving 
ceeded  by  plums  of  many  difierent  colors,  sizes,  Hannibal  kindly,  by  his  advice,  made  war  oa 
and  shapes  in  the  varieties.  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  whom  he  defeated. 

6.  P.  insititia,  wild  plum,  or  bullace  tree,  Eumenes  complained  to  the  Romans,  on  which 
grow?  twelve  or  fifteen  teet  high ;  the  branches  queen  FUiminius  was  sent  against  him ;  where- 
somewhat  spinous ;  the  leaves  oval,  hairy  under-  upon  Prusias  rendered  himself  for  ever  in£i- 
oeatb ;  and  the  pedunculi  by  pairs,  terminated  mous  by  ofiering  to  deliver  up  Hannibal,  which 
oy  white  flowers,  succeeded  by  small,  round,  that  hero  prevented  by  a  voluntary  death.  Pru- 
plum-likey  firuit  of  difierent  colors  in  the  vari-  sias  then  restored  Eumenes  his  provinces ;  but 
eties.  became  such  a  servile  flatterer  of  the  Romans 

7.  P.  padus,  the  common  bird-cherry  tree,  that  his  subjects  dethroned  him,  made  his  son 
grows  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  of  a  shrub-like  Nicomedes  king;  and,  on  his  flight  to  Nicomedia, 
growth,  with  a  spreading  heaid,   large,  oblong,  assassinated  him,  A.  A.  C.  149. 

rough,  serrated  leaves,  having  two  glands  at  the  Prusias,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Bithynia, 
back  of  the  base  like  the  other,  and  with  shorter,  anciently  called  Cios,  from  a  cognominal  river, 
more  compact  clusters  of  flowers,  succeeded  by  and  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Cianus  of  the  Pro- 
large  red  fruit.  This  grows  wud  in  hedges  in  pontis ;  rebuilt  by  Prusias  the  son  of  Zela  after 
the  north  parts  of  EngTand.  baying  bee^  destroyed  by  Philip  the  son  of  De- 

8.  P.  spinosa,  black  thorn,  or  sloe  tree,  grows  nietrius.  It  stood  on  the  Sinus  Cianus,  at  the 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  very  branchy  and  bushy  foot  of  Mount  Arganthonius.  Of  thi^  place  was 
qniie  from  bottom^  armed  with  strong,  sharp  Asclepiades,  sumamed  Prusicus,  the  fiimous 
spinet,  small,  spear-shaped,  smooth  leaves,  pe-  physician. 
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PRUSSIA,  an  extensive  kingdom  of  modem 
Europe,  is  by  some  writers  said  to  have  derived 
that  name  (through  Prussia  proper)  from  the 
Pruzzi,  a  tribe  of  the  ancient  Scythians  or  Sar- 
mattans.  Others  suppose  it  derived  from  the 
word  Russia,  united  with  the  Sclavonic  word  po, 
signifying  near.    Po-Russia,  easily  modified  into 


Prussia,  would  thus  imply  the  people  or  oouDtiy 
near  Russia.  This  kmgdom  occupies  a  great 
part  of  northern  Germany,  bordering  on  the 
south  of  the  Baltic ;  and  extends,  with  little  in- 
terruption, from  the  confines  of  Lithuania  to 
those  of  the  Netherlands :  being  washea  at  one 
extremity  by  the  Neimen,  and  at  the  other  by 
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the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  Or  it  is  bounaed  1 16,796  English  square  miles,  or  749106,800 
by  Russia  and  the  Baltic  on  the  north;  Poland  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  18 17^ 
on  the  east;  the  Austrian  empire  and  the  king-  was  lG,o3G,570;  which  is  about  ninety-one  per- 
dom  of  Saxony  on  the  south ;  the  Netherlands  sons  for  each  square  mile.  Tlw  following  state- 
on  the  west;  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  with  ment  shows  the  rapid  increase  of  this  popula- 
the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  on  the  north-west,  tion: — In  1688  it  was  stated  at  1,500,000;  ir 
From  north-east  to  south-west  it  measures  about  1713  it  was  1,620,000 ;  at  the  death  of  Frederick 
760  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal,  and  in  William,  in  1740,  it  had  increased  to  2,200,000; 
some  places  it  does  not  exceed  100  miles:  in  and  in  1786 it  was  5,800,000.  On  the  accession 
others  it  is  300.  In  one  place  it  reaches  from  of  his  present  majesty,  in  1797,  the  population 
the  Baltic  to  the  southern  point  of  Silesia,  below  of  his  dominions  was  8,700,000. 
50°  of  latitude.  The  extremity  of  the  grand  Part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  situated  with- 
duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  now  forms  a  in  the  confines  of  Germany,  forms  a  portion  of 
part  of  the  kingdom,  also  stretches  nearly  to  the  the  Germanic  confederation.  The  other  pan  is 
49^  entirely  independent  of  that  body.    The  whole 

According  to  Hoffmann,  the  whole  extent  of  is  now  divided  into  ten  provinces,  i.  e. 
tlie  Prussian   dominions   includes  an  area  of 

I.  German  Provivces. 

Provinces.  Extent  in  £ng.  sq.  nules.  Population.  Chief  towns.  No.  of  iohabiuntK. 

1.  Brandenburg  (.  .  .17,227  .     1,297,795  Berlin  .    236,830 

2.  Pomerania       ....     13,018  700,766  Stettin  .      20,000 

3.  Silesia    .....     16,560  .     1,992,598  Breslau  .      90,090 

4.  Duchy  of  Saxony     .  .     10,411  1,214,219  Magdeburg.         .      44,049 

5.  Westphalia    '.  .  8,648  1,074,079  Munster       .         .      13,000 

6.  Duchy  of  Juliers,  Cleves,  and  Berg  3,634  935,040  Cleves  .        5,000 

7.  Grand  duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine    6312  972,724  Cologne  64,099 

11.  Provinces  out  of  Germany. 
Provinces.  Extent  in  Eng.  iq.  miles.  Population.  Chief  towns.  No.  of  inhahitiiDT«. 

8.  Eastern  Prussia       .  .     16,146  919,580  Konigsbei^ .         .      ez^O-ji 

9.  Western  Prussia  .     10,695  581,971  Dantzic       .         .      61,902 
10.  Grand  duchy  of  Posen              .     12,374                847,800            Posen .  .      15,000 

Total  (exclusive  of  lakes  and  waters)  1 15,025  10,536,572 

A  level  and  rather  low  surface  is  the  predomi-  likewise  completer  their  course  by  flowing  through 

nant  character  of  this  country ;    but  Silesia,  this  kingdom ;  the  former  into  the  Friscbe-Haff, 

which  is  divided  from  Moravia  and  Bohemia  by  and  the  latter  into  the  Curische-Haff.  The  Netse 

the  Carpathians,  is  frequently  diversified  by  the  and  the  Warta  are  two  considerable  riven  niiH 

rapid  interchange  of  hill  and  valley.  The  eastern  ning  from  east  to  west,  through  the  grand  duchy 

side,  however,  participates  with  th^  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  till  they  unite  above  Landsberg,  aod 

of  Posen  in  all  the  properties  of  an  extensive  afterwards  pour  their  waters  into  the  Oder.  The 

plain,  which,  with  the  other  regions  between  it  Weser,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Moselle,  with  some  of 

and  the  Baltic,  constitute  the  grand  basin  of  the  their  tributary  streams,  intersect  Western  Pno- 

Oder.     Accofdiog  to  Busching,   the  principal  sia.     The  Netze  and  the  Vistula  are  united  by  a 

detached    hills  in  Silesia  are  Spiltzberg  and  canal,  which  enters  the  latter  river  near  Bram- 

Gratzberg.    The  countries  approaching  the  Bal-  berg.    Smaller  canals  intersect  some  parts  of  the 

tic  are  level  and  marshy.    Many  parts  of  the  kingdom :  as  one  which  connects  the  capital  with 

Prussian  landscape^  particularly  Prussia  Proper,  the  Oder  on  the  east,  and  another  with  the  Elbe 

abound  with  forests,  and  in  the  districts  of  Sile-  on  the  west. 

sia  bordering  on  Hungary  noble  woods  clpthe  The  lakes  and  pools  of  Prussia  are  so  name- 
the  range  of  hills  that  forms  the  barrier.  The  rous  as  to  add  considerably  to  tlie  iniaUibrity  of 
south-western  regions,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  the  climate.  These  are  chiefly  in  the  eastern  re- 
Rhine,  also  contain  many  forests,  and  morasses  gions,  and  are  supposed  to  exceed  400  in  nom* 
and  pools  abound  in  yarious  parts.  ber :  many  are  also  spread  over  the  soi&ce  of 

Most  of  the  large  rivers  which  intersect  these  Pomerania,  Braifdenburg,  and  the  western  te- 

dominions  originate  in  foreign  sources.     The  gions.     One    of   the  largest  of  these  is  the 

Oder  and  the  Pregel,  indeed,  may  be  considered  Spelding-See,    in    the    south-east   of   Pmnia 

as  Prussian  rivers:   the  former,    rising  in  the  Proper;  and,  including  its  several  creeks,  spreads 

mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Moravia,  soon  more    than    twenty   English    miles.      Besides 

after  enters  the  southern  parts  of  Silesia,  flows  these,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  presents  many 

throuffh  the  middle  of  that  province,  and  crosses  singular  Hafis  or  sheets  of  water,  at  the  estuaries 

Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  falling  into  the  of  some  of  its  principal  rivers.    One  of  tbesci, 

Orass-HafT,  after  a  course  of  nearly  400  miles,  denominated  the  Grass-Uafl'y  is  situated  in  the 

The  Pregel  originates  near  tlie  south-east  ex-  north-west  point  of  Pomerania,  at  the  mouth  of 

tremity  of  Prussia,  and  passes  by  Konigsberg  the  Oder.    A  second,  the  Frische-Haff,  extends 

into  the  northern  end  of  the  Frische-Hafi*.    The  from  Elbing  to  Konigsberg,  and  is  only  sep«-> 

Spree,  rising  in  Saxony,  flows  through  Berlin,  and  rated  from  the  Baltic,  to  which  it  is  neairiy  po* 

enten  the  Elbe.    Tlie  Vistula  and  the  Memel  rallel,  by  a  narrow  slip  of  land.    It  is  about 
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aeveDty  English  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  little  removed  firon   that  condition.    In  many 

to  ten  in  breadth;  but  not  of  suflSctent  depth  to  cases  they  had  an  hereditary  kind  of  right  tc 

admit  ships  of  large  burden.     The  bank  which  some  use  of  the  land,  such  as  to  grow  one  crop 

separates  it  from  the  Baltic  is  said  to  have  been  of  corn  according  to  a  prescribed  course,  whilst 

thrown  up  by  storms  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  the  lord  had  the  right  of  pasture  between  the 

centuij.     Another  of  these  gulfs  commences  a  crops.    These  peasants  were  sold  with  the  land, 

few  miles  north-east  of  the  Ust,  stretches  north-  or  aescended  to  the  heir,  and  were  bound  to 

ward,  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  Memel.    This  perform  certain  labor  or  services  for  the  lord, 

is  the  Curische-Haff,  and  is  broadest  at  its  south-  They  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  dismissed 

em  extremity,  but  very  narrow  towards  the  op-  from  their  holdings,  nor  had  their  superior  any 

posite  end.    Its  length  is  nearly  sixty  English  power  over  the  property  they  might  happen  to 

miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  thirty.  The  oe  able  to  accumulate. 

space  between  it  and  the  sea  is  likewise  very  The  conditions  upon  which  the  peasants  held 

narrow.     It  is  subject  to  frequent  storms.  their  portions  of  land  were  very  various,  some 

Prussia,  amidst  great  variety  of  climate,  must  having  a  greater,  and  others  a  less  share  of  the 
oe  considered  as  on  the  whole  a  cold  and  damp  use  of  them ;  some  doing  greater,  and  others 
country.  The  lakes,  forests,  and  marshes,  less  service  for  them.  By  a  series  of  legislative 
render  some  places  particularly  unhealthy;  as,  measures,  which  were  enacted  from  1807  to  1811, 
for  instance,  Prussia  Proper,  where  the  autumn  the  whole  df  the  enslaved  peasants  have  become 
is  often  deluged  with  rain,  and  the  winter  is  converted  into  freemen  ana  freeholders.  In  some 
very  long.  Silesia  is  the  most  pleasant  and  cases  the  holdings  have  been  equally  divided, 
healthy  province,  but  in  the  south-western  parts,  &nd  the  peasant  has  his  moiety  in  perpetuity. 
which  border  on  the  Carpathians,  the  winters  are  In  cases  where  the  lord's  claims  for  personal  ser- 
severe.  Some  of  the  most  favored  districts  pro-  vices  were  more  extensive,  the  peasant  had  a 
duce  the  grape,  but  not  in  perfection.  Branaen-  smaller  share  in  the  land.  In  some  instances, 
burg  and  Pomerania  are  principally  sandy  and  compensations  in  money  were  settled  by  com- 
marshy  plains.  .  The  south-western  regions  pact  between  the  lords  and  the  peasants,  some- 
enjoy  a  more  favorable  temperature.  times  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum,  or  by  a 

Silesia  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  old  security  on  the  land  allotted  in  perpetuity  to  the 
provinces,  and  portions  of  the  lately  acquired  peasant,  for  the  payment  of  sucn  sum.  Some- 
territory  on  the  Rhine  possess  a  genial  soil  as  times  the  peasant  retained  the  whole  of  the  land 
well  as  climate,  requiring  skilful  culture  to  ren-  he  had  before  used,  paving  to  the  lord  the  value 
der  them  very  productive.  But  in  Brandenburg  of  that  portion  which  might  otherwise  have 
the  soil  if  sandy  and  very  barren :  and  other  been  given  up  to  him.  The  successive  measures 
central  parts  of  the  country  are  marshy  and  to-  by  which  the  peasants  were  raised  to  the  rank 
tally  unfit  for  culture.  of  freemen  were  not  received  by  all  with  equal 

We  have  not  met  with  so  able  a  sketch  of  the  readiness.     The  lords  were  compelled,  but  the 

general  agricultural  state  of  E^russia  as  is  for-  peasants  were  allowed  to  decline  compliance ; 

nished  by  Mr.  Jacob  in  the  course  of  his  first  and,  even  to  the  present  day,  some  few  prefer  the 

Report  on  the  Foreign  Trade   in  Corn.     He  ancient  mode  of  their  holdings  to  that  which  the 

carefully  examined  the  maritime,  which  are  also  laws  have  allowed. 

the  principal  agricultural  provinces  of  Prussia,  Although  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  new  and 

i.  e.  East  and  West  Prussia  and  Pomerania.  better  order  of  things,  yet  its  effects  on  the  agri- 

They  appear  by  ^e  ofiicial  accounts,  which  culture  of  the  country  have  not  hitherto  been 

he  quotes,  to  have  exported  447,183  quarters  of  fully  realised.    The  abolition  of  personal  ser- 

wheat,  and  1,218,916  quarters  of  rye,  barley,  and  vices,  and  of  hereditary  ownership  of  such  ser- 

oats,  beyond  their  own  growth,  in  the  last  nine  vices,  has  been  too  recent  for  the  full  operation 

years,  up  to  the  end  of  1824  ;  exclusive  of  the  of  the  change  of  the  parties  from  the  relation  of 

year  1818,  the  returns  of  which,  for  East  Prus-  master  and  slave,  to  tnat  of  employer  and  em- 

sia,   are    wanting,    but  which   probably  were  ployed,  to  produce  the  effect  which  is  its  natural 

350,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  340,000  quarters  tendency.      It  is  obvious  that  all  the  operations 

of  the  other  grains.   It  is  possible,  however,  that  of  agriculture  are  still  performed  by  the  laborers 

some  portion  of  this  quantity  may  have  been  with  a  listlessness  and  slovenly  indolence  which 

produced  in  the  internal  contiguous  provinces  of  was  natural  to  their  former  character,  and  which 

Posen,  Silesia,  and  Brandenburg.  their  new  condition  has  not  yet  had  time  to  re- 

Befort  the  year  1807  the  landed  estates  in  move. 

Prussia,  a?  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  The  land  in  the  three  maritime  pnivinces,  as 

in  the  possession  of  large  proprietors.    Many  of  indeed  in  almo&t  the  whole  of  Prussia,  may  be 

them  could  only  be  held  by  such  as  were  of  considered  as  either  in  very  large  portions  be- 

noble  birth ;  ana  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  longing  to  the  nobility,  or  to  the  new  class  of 

or  the  artisan,  however  much  money  he  might  proprietors ;  or  as  very  small  portions,  such  a? 

have  accumulated,  could  not  invest  it  in  such  under  the  ancient  system  were  oeemed  sufficient 

land  until  he  had  obtained  a  patent  of  nobility,  for  half  the  maintenance  of  the  family  of  a  pea- 

Theae  restrictions  were  removed  by  the  king,  saut.  There  are  but  very  few  of  that  middle  class 

about  the  year  1807,  when  the  French  had  over-  of  capitalists,  resembling  our  farmers,  who  can 

run  the  country.    A  tenantry  in  oi.\t  sense  of  the  hire  land  to  that  extent,  which  one  able  man  can 

term  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  almost  unknown,  most  advantageously  manage, and,  after  stocking 

The  land  was  worked  by  a  class  of  persons  in  and  working  it,  pay  for  the  hire  to  the  proprietor, 

some  respects  slaves ;  and  in  most  respects  but  With  some  few  exceptions,  and  those  very  few. 
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no  rent  is  paid;  but  each  occupier,  whether  a  thoughwheatenbread  was  always  to  be  seen,  Mr. 

large  or  a  small  one,  is  his  own  landlord.    The  Jacob  remarked  that  the  natives  scarcely  ever 

deviations  from  this  general  view  are  to  be  found,  tasted  it. 

for  the  most  part,  on  the  banks  of  the  great        <  From  the  time,*  says  this  gentleman,  *  I  left 

rivers,  where  meadows,  either  for  the  purpose  of  the  Netherlands,  through  Saxony,  Prussia,  Po- 

fettening  cattle,  or  of  saving  hay,  for  the  supply  land,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg,  till  I 

of  large  towns  near  tlie  mouths  of  these  rivers,  entered  France,  I  never  saw,  either  in  the  bakers' 

are  let  to  tenants  for  money  rents.  shops,  in  the  hotels,  or  private  houses,  a  Uarf  of 

The  value  of  land  generdUy  is  low,  as  may  be  wheaten  bread.   In  eveiy  large  town,  small  rolls, 

inferred  from  the  low  price  of  produce,  and  of  made  of  wheaten  flour,  could  be  purchased,  and 

rents  for  what  little  is  rented.  they  were  to  be  seen  at  the  tables  at  which 

According  to  oflScial  documents  it  appears  that  foreigners  were  seated.    In  the  small  towns  and 

thethree  maritime  provinces  of  East  Persia,  West  villages  only  lye  bread  can  be  obtained;  and 

Prussia,  and  Pomerania,  including  in  tlie  latter  travellers  commonly  take  in  their  carriages  sufB- 

the    late   Swedish    territorvi    contains    about  cient  wheaten  rolls  to  supply  them  from  one  large 

25,500,000  acres,  ok*  more  than  half  the  extent  town  to  the  next    Wheat  is  only  used  by  the 

of  EnglaTid.    By  an  official  account,  made  up  natives  for  making  what  our  English  Inkers 

|n  1831,  the  stock  of  cattle  appeared  to  be  as  would  call  fancy  bread,  or  in  pastry  and  confec 

folio wSj  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1819 ;  viz.  tionary.' 

556,839  horses  and  colts.  ,.  ^^^^^^^  *f  '"''Tl''^ JI?*'«  ll^**'  ^^, 

1 171  434  oxen  cows  and  calves  ***  ®^  "^^  ^^^  **  **  absorbs  all  the  manure  of 

o'niio'ani  .K^^  ««^  i«w»i,-     ««^'  ***®  ^""j  *"^  requires  the  land  to  be  ploui^ed 

01  OJiu  swme.  ^^^y^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  farmers. 

The  lowest  estimate  of  the  stock  of  cattle  in  As  the  rye  receives  the  full  benefit  of  the  fallow, 

England  gives  tliree  times  this  number  of  horses,  its  increase  is  greater  than  that  of  the  spring 

and  more  than  four  times  the  number  of  cows  crops  which  follow  it. 

and  sheep,  to  the  same  extent  of  land ;  and  most        Barley  and  oats  are  sown  in  the  spring  which 

of  those  who  have  calculated  on  the  subject  follows  the  harvesting  the  wheat  and  lye,  and 

liave  carried  the  proportion  of  cattle  to  surmce  these  complete  the  course,  which  is  asain  fol- 

in  England  much  higher.  lowed  by  a  whole  year*s  fallow.     By  wis  rot»- 

From  this  deficient  stock  of  the  animals,  from  tion  of  crops,  the  land  bears  com  only  two  years 

which  manure  is  derived,  it  will  naturally  be  in-  out  of  three ;  and  the  crop  of  the  last  year 

ferred  that  the  increase  of  grain  must  be  very  scarcely  produces  three  times  the  quantity  of  the 

small.    Mr.  Jacob  was  satisfied,  from  his  obser-  seed  that  was  sown. 

vations,  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  intelligent  '  Like  others,'  says  our  able  reporter, '  I  was 
natives,  that  much  of  the  land  in  cultivation  prevailed  upon  to  pay  the  closest  attention  to 
could  not  yield  on  an  average  more  than  three  the  details  and  face  of  the  land  of  the  most  skil- 
times  as  much  corn  as  the  seed  that  had  been  ful,  the  most  affluent,  and  most  productive  pro- 
sown.  The  calculations  made  by  the  most  in-  prietors.  I  visited  several  noblemen,  whose 
telligent  statistical  enquirers,  and  the  most  ob-  knowledge  of  and  attention  to  agriculture  was 
serving  calculators,  have  not  estimated  the  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  men  in  this  or  any 
average  increase  of  tlie  four  kinds  of  grain,  viz.  other  country ;  and,  if  the  produce'of  the  land 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  taken  together,  to  was  not  equal  to  that  raised  by  our  best  farmers, 
be  more  than  four  times  the  seed.  the  difference  must  be  attributed  rather  to  the 

Courte  of  cultivation.^-The  general  course  of  soil  and  climate  than  to  any  deficiency  either  of 
cultivation  is  to  fallow  every  third  year,  by  capital,  of  skill,  or  of  assiduity.  On  such  pro- 
ploughing  three  times,  when  designed  for  rye,  or  perty  the  wheat  sown  was  very  insignificant, 
five  times  if  intended  for  wheat,  and  allowing  the  and  the  proportion  of  that  grain  to  rye  had  gra- 
land  to  rest  without  any  crop  during  the  whole  of  duaily  declined  of  late  years.  One  nobleman, 
the  year,  from  one  autumn  to  the  next.  Most  of  the  who  farmed  his  estate  of  26,000  acres,  of  which 
land  is  deemed  to  be  unfit  for  the  growth  of  wheat  two-thirds  was  tillage,  and  one-third  woodland, 
under  any  circumstances.  Wherp  it  is  deemed  grew  but  a  few  acres  of  wheat,  and  of  late  had 
adapted  to  that  grain,  as  much  as  can  be  manured  sold  no  corn  of  any  kind.  From  the  ports  of 
from  their  scanty  supply  of  that  article  is  sown  England  being  shut  against  corn,  he  had  turned 
with  wheat,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fallow  his  attention  to  the  production  of  fine  wool.  On 
ground  with  rye.  The  portion  which  is  destined  this  estate  there  is  a  flock  of  15,000  merino  sheep, 
for  wheat,  even  in  the  best  farms,  is  thus  very  yielding  on  an  average  two  pounds  and  a  half 
small ;  and,  as  on  many  none  is  sown,  the  whole  of  fine  wool,  the  annual  sales  of  which  amount 
of  the  land  devoted  to  wheat  does  not  amount  to  one-half  more  than  the  value  of  the  sheep, 
to  one-tenth  of  that  on  which  rye  is  grown.  Of  Through  the  five  winter  months  the  sheen  are 
late  years  *he  proportion  of  rye  to  wheat  has  fed  with  corn,  chiefly  rye,  at  the  rate  of  one 
been  increasmg.  The  first  is  an  article  of  do-  pound  per  day,  which  is  estimated  to  be  equal 
mestic  consumption  and  of  universal  demand  ;  to  three  pounds  of  hay.  The  proprietor  calcu- 
the  far  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  eat  only  lated.  that  sheep  thus  kept  yielded  neariy  as 
bread  made  from  it  from  necessity,  and  those  much  more  wool  as,  added  to  the  benefit  which 
who  can  afford  wheaten  bread  eat  couimonly  the  manure  of  the  animals  received  from  that 
that  of  rye  from  choice.  At  the  tables  of  the  kind  of  food,  was  equal  to  the  price  he  should 
flr^t  families,  both  in   Germany   and   Poland,  have  received  for  the  corn,  if  he  had  sold  it ;  and 
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that  the  profit  on  this  system  was  the  value  of  some  little  bread  com,  as  well  as  provision  for 

tlie  whole  of  the  hay,  which  would  have  been  their  two  oxen.    They  all  grow  a  small  patch  of 

otherwise  consnmed.     Instead  of   selling,  he  flax,  and  some  contrive  to  keep  five  or  six  sheep. 

finds  it  more  profitable  to  buy  com.    On  the  If  disposed  to  labor  beyond  the  time  required 

same  property,  the  extent  of  land  planted  with  for  their  own  land,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtain- 

potatoes  was  upwards  of  1500  morgens,  or  about  ing  employment;   and  in  the  winter  months, 

1000  acres,  the  chief  part  of  which  were  used  in  which  are  long  and  severely  cold,  no  agricultural 

the  distillery,* which  seems  an  indispensable  ad-  work  can  be  performed.    The  flax  and  the  wool 

juoct  to  every  well-managed  farm.  The  calcula-  spun  in  their  cottages  must  supply  th«  clothing 

tion  made  there  was  that  two  bushels  of  potatoes  of  the  family ;  and  the  fat  of  the  animals  they 

yielded  as  much  ardent  spirit  as  one  of  barley ;  kill  must  be  converted  into  soap  and  candles. 

and  that  the  residuum,  af^er  extracting  the  spirit.  Meat  of  any  kind  can  be  rarely  afforded  to  be 

was  equal  in  alimentary  power,  for  the  draft  eaten  by  such  families ;  and  onl)  the  few  who 

bollocks,  which  are  fed  with  it,  to  two-thirds  of  are  more  prosperous  than  their  neighbours  can 

its  Talue  before  the  wort  was  extracted  from  it.  keep  a  cow  to  supply  them  with  milk.    They 

By  the  process  on  this  estate  nine  bushels  of  po-  consume  nearly  all  they  produce,  ai.d  are  consi- 

tatoes  are  mixed  with  one  of  malt,  to  draw  the  dered  happy  if  they  have  a  sufficient  surplus  for 

wort,  which  is  afterwards  distilled,  so  as  to  pro-  sale  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  few  shillings  an- 

duce  a  spirit  containing  eighty  per  cent,  of  alco-  nually  for  the  payment  of  their  triflin^  taxes  and 

bol,  in  which  state  it  pays  a  duty,  much  com-  local  assessments:    It  was  the  urfivenal  opinion 

plained  of,  of  sixpence  per  gallon.  It  is  reduced,  of  all  with  whom  I  had  any  conversation  on  the 

before  it  is  sold,  till  it  retains  fifty  per  cent,  of  topic   that  this  description   of   peasants  were 

alcohol ;  and  the  price  charged  to  the  retailers  hitherto  in  a  worse  condition  than  under  the  old 

is  about  fourteen-pence  per  gallon.  tenures ;  and  as  this  was  attributed  to  the  de- 

'  Another  person,  of  the  same  rank,  who  had  pression  of  agriculture,  and  the  want  of  capital, 

turned  hisattention  to  the  improvement  of  his  pro-  and  of  incitement  to  the  large  occupiers  to  era- 

perty,  boasted  that  his  com  land  already  yielded  ploy  their  spare  time,  it  was  not  considered  to 

nearly  six  fold  for  the  seed  that  vnis  sown,  and  be  an  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  which  had 

could  be  further  increased.    He,  too,  cultivated  planned  and  executed  their  emancipation.' 

potatoes  very  extensively,  and,  by  converting  Low  state  of  agricuUwre, — In  general  the  soil  of 

them  into  starch  and  treacle,  made  that  land  the  maritime  provinces  of  Prassia  is  so  light  that  it 

yield  a  profit  which,  had  it  been  devoted  to  com,  may  be  easily  ploughed  with  two  oxen,  and  those 

would  have  produced  a  loss.    He  had  tried  to  of  diminished  size  and  no  great  strength.  On  the 

make  sugar  from  potatoes,  and  found  it  not  ad-  smaller  portions  of  land  a  single  cow  is  not  un- 

vantageous ;  but  he  assured  me  that  treacle  paid  frequently  seen  drawing  the  plough ;  the  latter 

him  well,  and  he  could  afford  to  sell  it  18<.  per  guided  by  the  owner,  while  the  cow  is  led  by 

cwt.,  whilst  that  from  the  West  Indies  cost  24s.  his   wife.     The  more  tenacious   soils,  on  the 

I  could  perceive  no  difference  between  the  sweet-  banks  of  the  streams,  are  commonly  but  of  small 

ness  of  this  treacle  and  that  from  the  tropics,  but  extent.    There  is  indeed  a  large  portion  of  land 

it  has  less  consistency.    A  nobleman  whom  I  on  the  Delia,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 

had  before  known,  to  whose  hospitality  I  am  Nogat  from  the  Fistula,  between  Derschau  and 

much  indebted,  and  whose  estate  I  viewed  in  Marienburg,  which,  under  a  good  system  of 

detail,  took  the  trouble  to  furnish  me  with  the  management,  would  be  highly  productive,  and 

course  of  cultivation  he  pursued  on  the  property  which  requires  greater  strength  to  plough.  Some 

on  which  he  resides.     Though  cultivated  with  others,  especialfy  near  Tilsit,  are  of  less  extent ; 

care,  and  though  fairly  productive,  I  readily  give  but  the  whole  of  them,  if  compared  with  the 

credit  to  what  he  assured  me, — that  the  whole  great  extent  of  the  surfkce  of  the  country,  are 

benefit  which  he  derived  from  the  estate  of  6300  merely  sufficient  to  form  exceptions  to  the  general 

acres,  in  his  joint  capacity  of  landlord  and  cul-  classification  which  may  be  made  of  the  soil. 

tivator,  had  not  exceeded  the  amount  for  which  The  various  implements  of  husbandry  are  quite 

he  had  sold  the  annual  clip  of  the  wool  of  his  of  as  low  a  description  as  the  working  cattle. 

flock  of  4000  sheep.  The  ploughs  are  ill  constructed,  with  very  little 

'  On  the  several  other  estates  that  I  viewed,  the  iron  m  them.    The  harrows  are  made  of  wood, 

recurrence  of  corn  crops  was  equally  distant ;  without  any  iron,  even  for  the  tines  or  teeth. 

the  superior  portion  of  land  devoted  to  green  The  wae:gons  are  mere  planks,  laid  on  the  frame 

crops,  and  pasture,  the  same ;  and  the  stock  of  loose,  and  resting  against  upright  stakes,  fixed 

cattle  bore  nearly   a  like  proportion.    These,  into  its  sides.    The  cattle  are  attached  to  these 

however,  were  exceptions,  lew  in  number  and  implements  by  ropes,  without  leather  in  any  part 

confined  in   extent,  when  compared  with  the  of  the  harness.    The  use  of  the  roller  is  scarcely 

general  condition  of  the  estates  of  the  three  pro-  known  ;  and  the  clods,  in  preparing  the  fallow 

vinces.'  ground,  are  commonly  broken  to  pieces  by  hand 

The  new  proprietors,  he  afterwards  states,  who  with  wooden  mallets.    In  sowing,  the  seed  is 

have  been  raised  to  that  condition  by  the  aboli-  carried  in  the  apron,  or  the  skirts  of  the  frock  of 

aon  of  the  ancient  feudal  tenures,  though  they  the  man  who  scatters  it  on  the  ground. 

can  scarcely  ever  want  the  bare  necessaries  of  The  monied  value  of  the  live  stock  on  the 

life,  have  very  little  beyond  them.    If  they  hap-  farms  is  low.    The  best  flocks  of  Merino  sheep, 

pen  to  be  both  industrious  and  economical,  their  exclusive  of  the  wool,  are  averaced  to  be  worth 

own  labor,  on  the  small  portion  of  land  which  about  6s.  or  6s.  Sd.  per  head.     Cows  are  worth 

they  possess,  will  supply  tiiem  with  potatoes  and  from  30s.  to  65s.  A  dairy  which  Mr.  Jacob  saw. 
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of  the  best  deticription,  was  let  to  a  dairyman  at  sidering  corresponds  with  the  low  prices  of  the 
?6i.  per  year.  The  owner  told  him  he  valued  objects  in  which  tlieir  labor  is  employed.  The 
them  at  75s.  per  head,  and  thought  the  average  working  class  of  the  inhabitants,  amounting  in 
weight  of  the  butter  from  each,  the  calf  being  the  maritime  provinces  to  upwards  of  1,000,000, 
taken  from  the  mother  when  ten  days  old,  was  including  both  those  who  work  for  daily  wages 
about  120  lbs.  each  year.    The  variation  in  the    and  those  who  cultivate  their  own  little  portions 

price  of  cows  is  much  greater  than  in  that  of  of  land,  cannot  be  compared  to  any  class  of  per- 

sheep,  according  to  their  race,  to  the  soil  on  sons  in  England.    This  large  description  of  the 

which  they  are  pastured,  and  to  the  distance  from  inhabitants  live  in  dwellings  provided  with  few 

large  towns   requiring   supplies  of  milk   and  cooveniencies,  on  the  lowest  and  coarsest  food  ; 

butter.  The  price  of  hay  varies,  accord mg  to  the  potatoes,  or  rye,  or  buck  wheat,  are  their  chief, 

situation  and  quality,  from  14s.  to  20s.  the  too.  and  frequently  their  only  food  ;  linen,  with  flax 

Taxes. — The  general  burdens  of  the  state  in  of  their  own  growth,  and  wool,  spun  by  their 

Prussia  are  the  subject  of  complaints  among  all  own  hands,  both  coarse  and  both  worn  as  long 

classes ;  and  although  they  may  appear  to  us  to  as  they  will  hold  together,  furnish  their  dress ; 

amount  to  a  very  small  sum,  rated  by  the  num-  whilst  an  earthen  pot  that  will  bear  fire  forms 

ber  of  persons,  they  must  be  considered  heavy  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  their  fumi- 

in  a  country  so  destitute  of  little  other  capital  ture.     As  fuel  is  abundant  they  are  warmed 

than  that  of  land,  now  vastly  depreciated  in  value,  more  by  close  stoves  than  by  the  shelter  of  their 

The  whole  taxes  in  Prussia  amount  to  about  wooden  or  mud  houses  covered   by  shingles, 

10s.  per  head ;  but  the  effective  value  of  money,  which  adroit  the  piercing  cold  of  the  severe  wea- 

in  exchange  for  commodities,  may  be  considered  ther  through  abundant  crevices.    If  they  have 

to  be  double  what  it  is  with  us.  bees  and  a  plot  of  chicory,  their  produce- serves 

The  land  is  divided  into  six  classes,  the  rent  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  and  coffee;  but  too 

of  the  lowest  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  often  these  must  be  sent  to  market  to  raise  the 

7d.  per  acre,  and  that  of  the  highest  about  4s.  scanty  pittance  which  the  tax-gatherer  demands, 

an  acre.  On  this  amount  the  grund  steuer  or  land  Though  the  price  of  whiskey  is  low,  yet  die  farm 

tax  is  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  averages  in  the  produce  is  still  lower ;  and  neither  that,  nor  the 

three  maritime  provinces  somewhat  less  than  3d.  oad  beer  which  is  commonly  brewed,  can  be 

per  acre.    The  gross  amount  collected  in  the  afforded  by  the  peasantry  as  a  usual  drink.     In 

three  provinces  annually,  according  to  Hassel,  is  common  seasons  this  description  of  people  suffer 

about  £265,000  sterling.    The  local  taxes  do  much  in  the  winter ;  but  m  times  of  scarcity, 

not  fidl  wholly  on  the  land.    That  for  the  disa-  such  as  followed  the  disastrous  harvest  of  1616, 

bied  soldiers,  and  the  families  of  such  as  fell  in  their  distress  and  their  consequent  mortality  is 

the  conflicts,  is  in  part  borne  by  the  cities  and  increased. 

towns,  though  the  chief  weight  falls  on  the  land.  Since  the  acquisition  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
The  same,  in  some  measure,  is  the  case  respecting  vinces,  wine  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  tax  for  roads,  bridges,  schools,  and  the  poor,  the  Prussian  products.  They  yield  various  kinds 
These  are  various  in  different  districts,  so  that  it  of  a  good  quality ;  and  the  average  quantity  is 
is  impossible  to  form  any  general  estimate  of  estimated  at  100,000  hogsheads, 
their  amount.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  The  Prussian  horses  differ  little  from  those  of 
they  appear  to' be  equal  to  the  grund  steuer  ;  in  the  adjacent  districts,  but  are  generally  con- 
others  higher;  and  in  others  they  do  not  amount  sidered  as  inferior  to  the  Polish :  for  the  Prussian 
to  one-tenth.  Among  the  cultivators  there  is  cavalry  are  chiefly  supplied  from  that  country, 
much  complaint  of  the  heavy  tax  on  the  distil-  The  domestic  cattle  are  likewise  the  same  as  in 
leries.  the  other  parts  of  Northern  Germany.     Silesia^ 

The  ntUitary  service  is    extremely  onerous  Saxony,  and  the  provinces  near  the  Rhine,  are 

throughout  Prussia,  as  every  young  man  is  com-  the  best  adapted  for  supporting  a  superior  breed 

pelled  to  serve  three  years,  from  the  age  of  of  sheep;    and  the  increase  of  Merinos  has 

twenty  to  twenty-four,  as  a  soldier.  This,  though  greatly  augmented  both  the  quantity  and  quality 

not  precisely  a  tax,  and  not  peculiar  to  the  agri-  of  the  wool  yielded  by  these  dbtricts.     In. 

cultural  class,  is  a  burden  which  perhaps  presses  Krug  has  lately  given  the  following  estimate 

as  much  on  the  productive  industry  of  the  of  the  live  stock  in  the  entire  Prussian  States ; 

country  as  the  heavier  taxes  that  are  collated  in  viz. — 
other  countries.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
quartering  of  the  troops,  who  are  billeted  on  pri- 
vate houses;  and,  however  well  discipline  may 
>e  maintained  amongst  them,  must  be  a  great  an- 
loyance,  and  in  most  cases  an  expense,  which, 
'hough  apparently  trifling  in  amount,  becomes 
sreighty  to  those  whose  means  of  supporting  it 
'Te  small.  In  a  country  where  four-fiflhs  of  the 
inhabitants  subsist  wholly  by  producing  food.       The  miwirtds  of  Prussia  are  found  chiefly  in 

and  depend  for  the  cooveniencies  besides  bare  the  high  ground  of  the  Westphalian  and  Rhenisb 

food  on  the  price  which  they  can  obtain  for  their  provinces,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  dis- 

surplus^  the  low  rate  at  which  that  surplus  can  trict  of  the  Harz.    Iron,  copper,  lead,  vitriol, 

be  disposed  of  must  be  felt  and  observed  in  alum,  saltpetre,  are  all  founa  here,  and^  in  a 

every  rank  of  society.  smaller  degree,  silver.     Salt  from  brine  springs, 

The  scale  of  living  in  the  country  we  are  con-  and  coal,  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Prussian 


Horses  . 

.      1,661,800 

Catde    . 

.      5,252,820 

Sheep  and  Lambs  . 

.     1 1,230,000 

Swine    . 

2,640,000 

Goats     . 

181,000 

Asses  and  Mules    . 

9,680 

Bee-hives 

521,000 
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^xooy;  but  the  expense  of  conveyance  prevents  ware,  corn,  wool,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  pota.«h. 
the  use  of  the  latter  for  fuel.  Amber  is  found  lintseed,  tobacco,  wax ;  horses,  homed  cattle, 
!D  sereral  Darts  of  Prussia  Proper.  The  whole  hogs,  salt  meat,  and,  from  a  few  maritime  towns, 
aDnnal  value  of  mineral  produce  in  the  states  is  the  produce  of  the  fisheries.  Distilled  spirits 
abont  £2y000/)00.  are  also,  like  com,  an  article  of  export  from  the 
Timber  can  be  exported  only  from  the  vicinity  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  imports  com- 
of  rivers  or  canals.  Hops,  in  like  manner,  are  prise  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  tea,  and  other  produce 
confined  to  particular  districts.  Westphalia  has  of  the  colonies ;  the  wines,  silk,  fruit,  and  bay- 
loog  been  noted  for  its  hams ;  Pomerania  for  its  salt  of  the  south  of  Europe,  printed  cotton,  and 
pooltry.  Game  is  abundant  in  many  parts.  The  the  finer  hardware,  tin,  furs,  and  dye*stufis.  The 
fisheries  ure  con6ned  to  the  shores  of^the  Baltic,  chief  trade  takes  place  with  Great  Britain,  whi- 
the  lakes,  and  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  ther  Prussia  sends  her  com,  and  takes  in  return 
The  general  use  of  coffee,  and  the  notion  that  manufactures  and  colonial  goods, 
the  import  of  large  quantities  of  it  from  abroad  The  religion  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the 
was  a  disadvantage,  induced  certain  individuals,  majority  of  the  population  of  Prassia,  is  the  Cal- 
so  &r  back  as  the  year  1780,  to  attempt  to  find  a  yinist;  but  Chnstians  of  all  denominations  are 
subsutute  for  it.  Several  plants  were  tried  ;  admitted,  on  an  equal  footing,  to  public  employ- 
ainong  which  the  root  of  <uccory  was  most  sue-  ments  Tlie  year  1817,  the  300th  anniversary  o^ 
cessful,  and  is  now  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  the  reformation,  was  remarkable  for  the  union  ot 
to  mix  with  coffee.  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  of  the  Prussian  do- 
Weaving  is  the  general  employment  of  the  minions,  and  uf  some  other  parts  of  Germany, 
IbwerordersinSilesiaand^^estph&lia,  long  noted  into  one  religious  community,  under  the  name 
for  their  linens,  also  in  no  small  degree,  in  Pome-  of  Evangelical  Christians,  The  relative  num- 
nnia.  Woollens  are  made,  more  or  less,  in  almost  ber  of  the  different  creeds  b  thus  stated, 
^ery  town  or  large  village :  in  some  parte  of  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  .        .  6,600,000 

Silesia,  and  of  the  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  CaUiolics 3,600,000 

they   are    manufactured    m    great    quantities,  j^^g  ^  ^        ^       75  000 

Cotton  manu&ctures  are  of  recent  introduction,  Baptists 14*000 

and  are  found  cbiefl^^  Moravian  brethren    !        !        !        !         7io00 

•^.^"^  *^  EWberfeld,  and  in  particular  quarters  Unitarians,  Pietists,  and  members  of 
of  Silesia.     These  and  hardware  are  the  only        jh^  q^^^  church  .        .        .         4,000 

abncs  earned  on  m  collective  establishments ; 

the  Prassian   linens  and  woollens  being  both        The  elementary  kHooU  in  Brandenburg,  Sax- 

aade  by  individuals  in  their  cottages.      Next  in  ony,  and  part  of  Prassia  Proper,  are  numerous, 

importance   is    the  leather  manufiicture,    then  and  well  conducted.    Silesia  has  also  much  im- 

evthenware,  ^lass,  paper,  tobacco,  starch,  po-  proved  in  the  means  of  education  since  the 

tash,  and  Titnol.    Brewing  is  also  a  pursuit  of  middle  of  last  century ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the 

considerable  importance.  kingdom,  particularly  where  the  majority  are 

Possessing  on  the  Baltic  the  ports  of  Dantzic,  Catholics,  tne  government  has  as  yet  been  unable 

Konigsberg>  Memel,  and  Stralsund,  the  com-  to  introduce  much  reform.    The  universities  are 

merceof  Prussia  has  kept  fully  pace  with  her  in-  those  of  Berlin,  Halle,   fireslau,  Konigsberg; 

terioT  cultivation;  and  the  maintenance  of  neutra-  and  here,  and  at  Dantzic,  Magdeburg,  and  a 

lity  during  so  many  years  of  war  between  Britain  number  of  other  towns,  are  academies  (undei 

ud  France  (from   1795  to   1806)  was  highly  the  name  of  gymnasia,  colleges,  or  high  schools), 

bTorable    to    it.     Subsequently,    however,  it  in  which  are  taught  the  classics  and  mathematics, 

offered  greatly,  particularly  in  1810, 1811, 1812,  the  modem  languages,  drawing,  &c.    There  are 

^d  has  recovered  but  slowly.    The  last  century  also,  in  the  large  towns,  schools  of  surgery  and 

^as  in  Prassia  the  era  of  monopolies :  one  com-  midwifery  distinct  from  the  universities ;  but  for 

P^njr  had  the  exclusive  right  of  manu&cturing  the  study  of  medicine,  in  a  comprehensive  sense, 

^  selling  tobacco ;  another  were  tlie  sole  im-  Vienna  is  the  great  resort  of  all  Germany.    Fre- 

porters  of  salt ;  while  a  third  had  a  oOntract  to  derick  II.  established  an  academy  of  sciences  at 

nppiy  Potsdam  with  firewood,    ilnother  abuse,  Beriin,  and  associations  of  a  similar  nature, 

'coiedied  only  since  1818,  vras  the  tax  levied  on  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  established  in  most  of 

^e  introduction  of  merchandise  from  one  pro-  the  great  towns. 

^^  of  the  kingdom  to  another.     A  third,  and        Frederick  II.  also  introduced  the  liberty  of  the 

^  not  within  the  control  of  the  government,  press  to  that  degree  which  led  to  the  production 

''  the  heavy  transit  duty  levied  by  the  Dutch  of  a  number  of  books  disfigured  by  declamation 

aod  Hanoverian  governments  on  foreign  goods  and  extravagance.     Others  were,  however,  of  a 

iniported  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  Ems  and  the  different  character,  and  full  of  useful  informa- 

^eser.    The  result  is,  that  the  commerce  of  tior.    The  result  was  the  formation  of  that  spirit 

'^'^usia,  though  conducted  under  many  advan-  of  freedom  which  has  for  some  time  back  caused 

^^1  both  maritime  and  inland,  is  in  an  early  great  disquietude  to  the  executive,  and  produced, 

'^S*.    The  value  of  goods  annually  exported  in    819,  the  restrictive  enactments  of  the  con- 

^^iffen  under  different  circumstances,  but  the  gress  of  Carlsbad.     It  is  said  that  some  of  the 

^t  article  of  linen  is  steady  in  amount.     The  best  writers  in  the  Prussian  dominions  have  been 

^ole   may    probably    be    averaged    between  Jews. 

^iOOO,000  and  £8,000,000  steriing,  or  about  a        Several  of  the  kings  of  Prussia  have  been  eco- 

"f^enth  of  the  exports  of  England.     They  con-  nomists.    The  father  of  Frederick  11.,  with  u  »e- 

*^»  in  addition  to  linen,  of  woollens  and  hard-  venueof  only  £l,200,000,'found  means tu  leave  at 
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his  death,  in  1740,  a  well  feplenished  treasury  cavalry,  artillery,  or  inlantry,  is  diUgtnUy  at 

and  a  large  army.    His  successor,  notwithstand-  tended  to. 

in^  expensive  wars  and  improvements,  left  in  Prussia  had  formerly  a  representative  body, 
1785  a  treasure  of  £7,000,000.  This  disappeared  under  the  name  of  states.  While  the  pofweri 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  and  prior  to  the  and  privileges  of  the  nobility  were  also  very  ex- 
year  1785.  In  the  twelve  succeedmg  years  of  tensive,  comprising,  until  lately,  the  local  admi- 
peace,  the  standing  army  was  numerous  and  ex-  nistration  of  justice.  By  degrees,  the  power  of 
pensive,  and  the  misfortunes  of  1806,  and  the  the  crown  reduced  that  of  the  arialocracy ;  and 
great  exertions  made  in  1813, 1814,  and  1G15,  the  sovereign  found  mcaiia  to  conduct  the  public 
have  all  borne  so  hard  on  the  Prussian  finances,  business  independent  of  the  states.  Such  was 
as  to  have  led  to  the  creation  of  a  debt  amount-  the  state  of  political  affairs  during  the  eighteenth 
ing  to  above  £45,000,000  sterling.  After  all  her  century.  Bat  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
late  acouisitions,  the  revenue  of  Prussia  is  not  awakened  the  attention  of  the  middling  ranks  to 
above  x7  500,000 :  but  there  is  no  paper  cur-  the  existence  of  a  number  of  abuses,  and  to  the 
rency.  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  View  of  Germany,  necessity  of  electing  a  representative  body :  this 
gives  the  following  state  of  the  revenue,  and  the  feeling  and  hope  prompted  the  memorable  exer- 
proportions  contributed  by  the  different  pro-  tions  in  1813,1814,  and  1815,  for  the  overthrow 
vinces  of  the  monarchy,  in  1819,  viz.—  of  Buonaparte;  and  great  disappointment  has 

East  Prussia 8.100,000  been  experienced  by  the  better  classes  of  society 

West  Prussia          ....    3.750,000  at  the  successive  delays  and  evasions  of  Uie  court, 

p^j^Q                                                   3  100  000  ^^^^^  as  yet  has  done  little  more  than  new 

Brandenburg'                ."        !        .'    gjoooiooo  model  the  executive  departments.      Each  circle 

Poraerania 3,000,000  or  district  has  its   council  for  the  tran«rt^ 

Sjlgjjjj^ 13  500  000  P**"^**^  business,  viz    the  collection  of  the  direct 

Saxony 10*417*000  taxes,  regulation  of  local  traffic,  and  tuperinten- 

Westphsilia    \        '.'.'.        \    b\43\\oOO  ^*n<^  ^^  PO^»<*-    ^5  the  second  place,  each  go. 

luliera,  Cleves,  and  Berg       .        .    8.670,000  v«">ment  has  an  administrative  board,  chargpd 

Lower  Rhine          ....    7,000,000  with  a  similar  supenntendance;  while,  at  theljeaa 

of  each  of  the  ten  provinces,  is  a  high  president. 

Guldens,  or  74,968,000  ^*^0'  «ke  the  prefet  of  a  French  departtneot, 

_^  serves  as  a  medium  or  connecung  hnk  betweeu 

Steriing    £7,528,003  **>^  pwvince  and    the  ministers.     These    are 

"  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  in  England  and 

The  Prussian  army  was  a  subject  of  admira-  France.    The  orders  of  knighthood  are  four, 

tion  to  all  foreigners,  during  great  part  of  the  The  noblesse  or  gentry,  comprising  20,000  hmi- 

eighteenth  century.    On  the  termination  of  his  lies,  were  formerly  exempt  from  part  of  the 

dreadful  struggle,  in  1763,  Frederick  II.  deter-  taxes,  and  considered  as  entitled  to  a  preference 

mined  to  cultivate  peace,  and  to  trust  to  the  gra-  in  public  appointments ;   but  the  diaasten  of 

dual  operation  of  time  for  the  reinstatement  of  1806  taught  goveniment  the  folly  of  these  pre- 

his  finances  and  army.    Such,  with  little  devia-  ferences,  and  led  also  to  the  abolition  of  e»da- 

tion,  was  the  policy  of  Prussia  during  forty  sive  privileges  in  regard  to  trades,  &c. 

years ;  and  the  number  of  disciplined  men  be-  The  first  proceedings  of  the  law  take  place  be- 

loosing  to  the  army  during  this  period  was  car-  fore  justices,  or  courts  of  limited  junsdictioD, 

ried  to  more  than  200,000,  without  involving  a  nominated  chiefly  by  the  king,  but  in  certain  di»- 

permanent  expense  of  more  than  half  the  num-  tricts  by  the  mediatised  princes,  or  ecdcMtttkal 

oer.    The  battle  of  Jena  was  followed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  quarter ;  the  second  stage  of 

surrender  of  successive  corps  and  garrisons,  to  jurisdiction  is  the  Oberlandes  gerichte,  or  oottitn 

the  number  of  more  than  100,000 ;  and  the  loss  in  each  government ;  and  the  final  appeal  is  to 

of  the  financial  resources  of  the  kingdom  re-  the  supreme  courts  at  Berlin,  coniisUng  of  % 

duced  for  a  time  the  Prussian  military  establish-  high  tribunal  and   commission.    Ecclestastkai 

ment  to  utter  insignificance.    The  humiliating  affairs  are  managed  by  provincial  consistories  or 

peace  of  Tilsit  restricted  the  means  of  its  rein-  commissions :   and  medical  police  is,  in   lik«? 

statement;  but,  in  1813,  the  national  ardor  burst  manner,    subject  to  a   provincial  commis«iot» 

forth,  and  the  old  soldiers  repaired  to  their  stan-  Commercial  affairs  are  superintended  by  a  boerti 

dards,  in  a  manner  that  excited  universal  admi-  of  merchants  in  several  ot  the  towns,  particularly 

ration.    They  soon  asserted  in  Silesia,  their  su-  at  Beriin,  Konigsberg,  and  Swinemuede.    The 

periority  over  the  raw  levies  of  the  French,  and  highest  court  for  fiscal  questions  is  the  exchc^ 

maintained  their  character  in  a  more  advanced  quer,  or  high  chamber  of  reckoning  at  Beriio. 

stage  of  operations  in  Saxony  and  Champagne.  The  Prussians  are  generally  allowed  to  be  a 

At  Ligny,  in  1815,  the  army  was  80,000  strong:  brave  and  industrious  people.     Tbey  have  nore 

the  total  number  of  Prussian  troops  under  arms  military  parade;  more  show,  and  higher  pmett- 

that  year  exceeded  200,000.    Since  then,  the  sions,  than  any  other  people  of  northeni  Ger- 

confirmation  of  peace,  the  complaint  of  heavy  many.    Berlin  is  consiaered  as  the  Paris  ef  thaa 

taxation,  and  the  reductions  of  neighbouring  part  of  the  continent;  but,  in  other  perti  of  o4d 

powers,  have  led  to  a  partial  diminution  of  the  Prussia,  the  people  have  a  tinge  of  gioooi  in 

military    esublishment ;    but    it    still   exceeds  their  character.    Some  writers  have  ascribed  this 

150,000.     At  Berlin,  Breslau,  Konigsberg,  and  feature  to  the  nature  of  their  governroem,  iKc 

at  Stolpe  in  Pomerania  are  military  schools:  strict  and  unceasing  vigilance  of  which,  and  the 
where   every  branch  of  tlie  service,  whether    constant  and  uniform  obedience  of  *he  pcopW* 
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donbdcss,  done  much  towards  saperin-    became  exliact,  and  the  electorate  devoWed  to  the 
dnciiii^  such  a  diisposition  in  the  inhabitants.  empire.    It  was  then  given  by  the  emperor  Lewis 

History. — On  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians    of  Bavaria  to  his  son  Lewis,  who  was  the  first  of 
fxom*  the  Holy  Land,  by  Saladin,  a  settlement    the  sixth  race.    Lewis  the  Roman  succeeded  his 
was  ^ren  to  the  Teutonic  knights  in  Prussia  by    brother;  and,  as  he  also  died  without  cHildren, 
Conrmde   duke  of  Masovia,  the  competitor  of    he  was  succeeded  by  Otho,  his  third  brother, 
Boleslaas  V.  for  the  crown  of  Poland.    Their    who  sold  the  electorate  to  the  emperor  Charles 
tint   residence  in  this  country  was  Culm;   to    IV.  for  200,000  florins  of  gold.    Charles  IV. 
which  territory  they  were  confined  by  the  con-    gave  the  Marche  to  his  son  Wenceslaus,  to  whom 
ditions  of  the   donation,  excepting  what  they    Sigismond  succeeded.    This  elector,  being  em- 
cotild  conquer  from  their  pagan  neighbours,  all    barrassed  in  his  circumstances,  sold  the   new 
of  which  the  emperor  granted  to  them  in  perpe-    Marche  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
tnity.     Encouraged  by  this  grant,  the  knights    Josse  succeeded  Sigismund ;  but,  aspiring  to  the 
conquered  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  which    empire,  sold  the  electorate  to  William  duke  of 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  Prussia ;  and  became    Misnia ;  who,  next  year  sold  it  again  to  the  em- 
very  troublesome  to  Poland:  see  that  article,    peror  Sigismund.      In  1417  Freiderick  VI.,  of 
The  Teutonic  order  continued  in   Prussia  till    Nuremberg,  received  the  investiture  of  Branden- 
1531.     Their  last  grand-master  was  Albert  mar-    burg  at  Constance  from  the  emperor  Sigismund ; 
q[ius  of  Brandenburg,  nephew  to  Sigismund  I.,    who,  in  1415,  had  made  him  elector,  and  arcli- 
king  of  Poland.    He  was  preferred  to  this  dig-    chamberlain  of  the  empire. 
nity   in    hopes  that  his   affinity  to  Sigismund        This  prince,  the  first  of  the  family  of  Hohen- 
might  procure  a  restitution  of  some  of  the  places    zollem,  found  himself  possessed  of  the  Old  and 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  order  during  the    Middle  Marches,  but  the  dukes  of  Pomemnia 
former  ansuccessfol  wars  with  Poland ;  but  Al-    had  usurped  the  Marche  Ukraine.  Against  them, 
bert,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  any  favor    therefore,  the  elector  immediately  declared  war» 
from  his  uncle,  refused  to  do  homage  to  him,    and  soon  recovered  the  province.    As  the  New 
began  to  assert  his  independence,  and  to  recover    Marche  still  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Teu- 
the  whole  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania  by  force  of    tonic  knights,  the  Sector  took   possession  of 
arms.     But,  being  foiled  in  every  attempt,  he    Saxony,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Albert  the 
was  forced  to  resign  the  grand-mastership,  instead    last  elector  of  the  Anhali  line.     But  the  emperor 
of  whidi  his  uncle  gave  him  Ducal  Prussia.     It    gave  the  investiture  of  Saxony  to  the  duke  of 
was  now  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Branden-    Misnia;  upon  which  Frederick  voluntarily  resign- 
burg  to  assist  in  the  expubion  of  the  fraternity ;    ed  his  acquisitions.  This  elector  made  a  division 
and  accordingly,  being  at  last  driven  out  of  Prus-    of  hb  possessions  by  will.    His  eldest  son,  be- 
sia  and  Pomerania,  they  transferred  their  chapter    cause  he  had  attempted  to  search  for  the  philoso- 
to  Biariendal  in  Franconia ;  but  in  that,  and  other    pher's  stone,  was  left  only  Vogtland.    The  elec- 
prorinoes  of  the  empire  where  they  settled,  little    torate  was  given  to  his  second  son  Frederick  ; 
more  than  the  name  of  the  order  once  so  fkmous    Albert,  sumamed  Achilles,  had  Franconia ;  and 
DOW  remains.  Frederick  the  fat  had  the  old  Marche ;  but  by 

The  other  most  considerable  part  of  his  Prus-    his  death  it  returned  to  the  electorate.  Frederick 
sian   majesty's  dominions   is  tne  electorate  of    I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederick,  surnamed 
Brandenburg.    Like  other  parts  of  Germany,  it    Iron-tooth.    He  might  have  been  sumamed  the 
was  anciently  possessed  by  barbarians,  of  whom    Magnanimous,  for  he  refiised  two  crowns,  viz. 
no  hblory  can  be  given.    These  were  subdued    that  of  Bohemia,  offered  him  by  the  pope,  and 
by  Charlemagne ;  but,  being  on  every  occasion    that  of  Poland  by  the  people ;  but  Frederick  de- 
ready  to  revolt,  in  927  Henry  the  Fowler  estab-    dared  he  would  not  accept  of  it  unless  Casimir, 
lish^  marg^ves,  or  governors  of  the  frontiers,    brother  to  Ladislaus  the  late  king,  refused  it. 
The  first  margrave  of  Brandenburg  was  Sigefroy,    This  induced  the  states  of  Lower  Lusatia  to  mal^e 
brother-in-law  to  Henry,  under  whose  adminis-    a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  country  to  him. 
tratioD  the  bbhoprics  of  Brandenburg  and  Havel-    But,  Lusatia  being  a  fief  of  Bohemia,  the  king  of 
berg  were  established  by  Otho  I.     From  this    that  country  made  war  on  the  elector  to  recover 
Sigefroy,  to  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Ho-    it.     But  by  a  treaty,  in  1462,  he  was  obliged  to 
benzollem,  from  whom  the  present  elector  is    yield  the  sovereignty  of  Corbus,  Peits,  Sommer- 
descended,  there  are  reckoned  eight  different  fa-    feld,  &c.    Frederick  then^  having  redeemed  the 
miliety  who  have  been  margraves  of  Branden-    New  Marche  from  the  Teutonic  order  for  100,000 
burg ;   namely,  the  family  of  the  Saxons,   of    florins,  and  still  further  enlarged  his  dominions, 
Walbeck,    Staden,    Plenck,    Anhalt,    Bavaria,    resigned  the  sovereignty  in  1469,  to  his  brother 
Luxemburg,  and  Misnia.    The  margraves  of  the    Albert,  sumamed  Achilles.    Albert  was  at  this 
four  first  races  had  continual  wars  with  the  Van-    time  fifty-seven  years  old.    Most  of  the  exploits, 
dais  and  other  barbarous  people ;  nor  could  their    for  which  he  had  the  simame  of  Achilles,  had 
ravages  be  stopped  till  the  reign  of  Albert,  sur-    been  performed  while  he  was  burgrave  of  Nu- 
named  the  Bear,  the  first  prince  of  the  house  of    remberg.    He  had  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
Anhalt     He  was  made  margrave  by  the  emperor    Lewis  duke  of  Bavaria.     He  had  gained  eight 
Conrad  III.,  and  afterwards  elector  by  Frederick    battles  against  the  Nurembergers,  in  one  of  which 
Barbarossa,  about  A.  D.  1100.    Afterwards  the    he  fought  singly  against  sixteen  men.    He  had 
king  of  the  Vandals  dying,  without  bsue,  left  the    taken  Greissetiburg,  as  Alexander  took  the  capi- 
Middle  Marche  to  the  elector,  who  was  possessed    tal  of  the  Oxydrac8e,and  Frederick  ill.  gave  him 
of  the  old  Marche,  Upper  Saxony,  the  country    the  direction  of  almost  the  whole  empire.     He 
of  Anhalt,  and  part  of  Lusace.    In  1332  thb  line    had  also  gained  the  prize  at  seventeen  tourna- 
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ments.    From  this  perod  nothing  important  oc-  Swedes,  and  took  the  cities  of  Stralsuod  and 
curred  till  1594,  when,  John  Sigis**«Qnd  of  Bran-  Gripswald.    On  Uiis  the  Swedes,  to  oblige  the 
denbarg,  having  married  Anne  the  only  daughter  elector  to  evacuate  Pomeracia,  which  he  had  al- 
of  Albert  duke  of  Prussia,  that  duchy  was  joined  roost  totally  subdued,  invadeo  Prussia,  from  Li 
to  the  electorate,  with  which  it  has  continued  vonia,  with  16,000  men ;  burnt  the  suburbs  of 
united  ever  since;  and  gave  pretensions  to  the  Memel,  and  took  Tilse  and  Insteiburg.    The 
countries  of  Juliers,  Berg,  Cleves,  Marck,  Ra-  elector,  to  oppose  the  invaders,  left  Berlin  on 
vensbuig,  and  Ravenstein,  to  the  succession  of  the  10th  of  January,  1679,  at  the  head  of  9000 
which  Anne  was  heiress.  men.    The  Swedes  retired  at  his  approach,  and 
Sigismund  died  in  1619,  and  was  succeeded  were  very  much  harassed  by  hb  troops.      So 
by  his  son  George  William ;  during  whose  go-  successful  indeed  was  Frederick  on  this  occa- 
vcmment  the  electorate  suffered  the  most  miser-  sion,  that  the  Swedes  lost  almost  one-half  of  their 
able  calamities.    At  this  time  a  war  commenced  army.  At  last,  having  crossed  the  bay  of  Frische- 
between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  which  haff  and  Courland  on  the  ice,  he  arrived  on  the 
lasted  thirty  years.  The  former,  although  leagued  19th  of  January,  with  his  infantry,  within  Uiree 
together,  were  on  the  point  of  being  uUeriy  de-  miles  of  Tilse,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Swedes, 
stroyed  by  the  Imperialists  under  Tilly  and  Wal-  The  same  day  his  general,  Trefenfeldt,  defeated 
lenstein^  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  turned  the  two    Swedish    regiments   near    Splitter;    and 
scale  iu  their  favor,  and  threatened  the  Catholic  the  Swedes  abandoned  Tilse.    They  were  pur- 
party  with  utter  destruction.    But  by  his  death,  sued  into  Courland  by  general  Gortz,  and  de^           •^- 
at  the  battle  of  Lutaen,  the  fortune  of  vrar  was  feated  with  such  slau^ter  that  scarce  3000  of          -  ^ 
once  mote  changed.    At  last,  however,  peace  them  returned  to  Livonia.    Yet,  notwithstanding           ^" 
was  concluded ;  and,  in  1640,  the  elector  died,  these  victories,  the  elector,  pressed  by  the  victo- 
and  was  succeeded  bvhb  son  Frederick  William,  rious  generab  of  France,  Turenne  and  Conde, 
This  young  prince,  thoagfa  only  twen^r  years  of  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  Swedes. 
age  at  hb  succession,  applied  himself  to  repair  Tlie  conditions  were,  that  the  treaty  of  Westpha- 
the  fosses  and  devastations  occasioned  by  the  lia  should  serve  for  a  basb;   tluit  the  elector 
di«adful  wan  which  had  pieeeded.    He  receiv-  should  have  the  property  of  the  customs  in  all 
cd  the  investiture  of  Prussia  personally  from  the  the  ports  of  Further  Pomerania,  with  the  cities 
king  of  Poland,  on  condition  of  paying  100,000  of  C^min,  Goiti,  Griessenbuig,  and  Wilden- 
florins  annually,  and  not  making  truce  or  peace  brack ;  while  he  gave  up  to  the  Swedes  all  that 
with  the  enemies  of  that  ciown.     Hb  envoy  he  had  conquered  from  them.    Frederick  Wit-             ^ 
likewbe  received  the  investiture  of  the  electorate  liam  passed  his  last  years  in  peace.    His  great             ii> 
from  Ferdinand  IIL    The  elector  now  oonclud-  qualities  had  rendered  him  respected  by  all  £u- 
ed  a  truce  for  twenty  yeara  with  the  Swedes,  rope,  and  had  even  reached  Tartary,  whence  he 
who  evacuated  the  greatest  part  of  hb  estates,  received  an  embassy  courting  hb  friendship. 
concluded  a  trsatr  with  the  Hessians,  who  deli-  From  1684  to  1686  he  receiv^  into  his  domi- 
vered  up  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves ;  and  ob-  nions  20,000  Protestants  who  fled  out  of  France, 
tained  of  the  Hollanders  the  evacuation  of  other  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  <^  Nantz,  and 
cities*    In  the  mean  time  the  powers  of  Europe  who  introduced  new  arts  and  manufactures,  that 
Itegan  to  be  wear>*  of  a  war  which  had  continued  were  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  country.    By 
for  so  long  a  time  with  such  unrelenting  fury,  this,  however,  he  disobliged  Louis  XIV.,  for 
The  conferences  were  opened  at  Osnabwrg  and  which  reason  he  conclud^  an  alliance  with  the 
Munster,  in  1645«     France  demanded  that  Po-  emperor ;  and,  having  furnished  him  with  8000 
merania  should  be  ceded  to  Sweden,  as  an  in-  troops  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  the  empe- 
demnification  for  the  eapenses  which  the  war  ror  ceded  to  him  the  circle  of  Schwibus  in  Site- 
had  cost  Gustavus  Adolphus;  but,  though  the  sia.    In   1688   the  elector  Frederick   William 
einpii^  and  the  elector  refused  to  give  up  Pome-  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederick  ill. 
rania,  it  was  at  last  agreed  to  ^ive  up  to  the  This  elector  vras   remarkably  fond  of  show 
Swedes  Hither  Pomerania,  with  the  isles  of  Ru-  and  ceremonv ;  and  the  gredt  object  of  his  am- 
sen  and  Wollin,  and  some  other  cities ;  in  return  bttion  seemed  to  be  the  regal  dignity.    To  ob- 
ror  which,  the  bishoprics  of  llalberstadt,  Minden,  tain  this,  he  joined  with  the  emperor  in  the  alli- 
and  Camin,  were  secularised  in  favor  of  the  elec-  ance  against  France  iu  which  he  was  engaged 
tor,  and  ceded  to  him,  with  tlie  lordships  of  by  our  William  III.    He  also  yielded  up  the 
Ilochenstein  and  Richenstein,  and  the  reversion  circle  of  Schwibus,  which  had  been  given  to  his 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.    Thus  was  predecessor;  and,  in  1700,  obtained  from  the 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  concluded   in  1648,  emperor  that  dignity  which  he  had  so  earnestly 
which  so  long  served  as  a  basis  for  all  the  pos-  desired.    The  chief  terms  on  which  it  was  ob- 
sessions and  rights  of  the  German  princes.    The  tained  were,  that  he  sliould  never  separate  from 
elector  Uien  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  the  empire  those  provinces  of  his  dominions 
Swedes,  for  the  regulation  of  limits,  and  for  the  which  depended  on  it;  that  he  should  not,  in  the 
acquittal  of  some  debts ;  and  next  year  the  elec-  emperor's  presence,  demand  any  other  marks  of 
.orate,  Pomerania,  and  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  honor  than  those  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed ; 
wore  evacuated  by  the  Swedes.    Notwithstand-  and  that  he  should  maintain  6000  men  in  Italy 
iMtf  these  treaties,  however,  the  Swedes  soon  after  at  his  own  expense,  in  case  the  emperor  should 
tMVudi'd  Pomerania,  but  were  entirely  defeated  be  obliged  to  make  war  on  account  of  the  house 
i»V  \\\P  i^irotor  near  Fehrbellin;  with  the  loss  of  of  Bourbon's  claim  to  the  crown  of  Spain.    Fre- 
,U>(U)  klilrd,  and  many  prisoners.    He  pursued  derick  I.  continued  all  hb  life  in  strict  alliance 
iu«  vii'loiy,  gained  many  advanUges  over  the  with  the  emperor 
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ia  the  begiimiog  of  1713,  of  the  French.    lo  spring  1757  the  Prosstwis 
socoeeded  hj  Frederick  William  I^  in  entered  Bohemia  in  tniee  divisions ;  one  nndcr 
the  reverse  of  'ms  fiuher.   His  the  king ;  another  nnder  general  Schwerin ;  and 
fvere  altogether  manial ;  so  that  he  the  third  under  the  prince  of  Bevem,  from  Lo- 
hiw^ftf  entirely  lo  the  aogmentation  of  satia,  where  he  defeated  an  army  of  28,000  Ans- 
>j.     His  whim  was  to  have  it  composed  trians.    The  Anstrians  then  detached  another 
above  tne  ordinarv  Qie,  and  his  officers  body  of  20,000  men  from  their  main  army; 
scruple  of  picking  np  such  men  wber-  whereapon  Frederick  cut  off  all  commonication 
could  fiitd  them     However  he  vras  between  that  detachment  and  the  main  body,  and, 
~  in  any  martial  enterprise  of  coo-  having  quickly  joined  his  two  generals,  attacked 
;  but  having  put  his  army  on  the  most  the  Austrians  near  Prague  and  totally  defeated 
footing,  and  filled  his  coffers,  he  pot  them,  but  lost  the  brave  general  Schwerin.    The 
die  power  ot  his  son  to  perform  those  ex-  Austrian  general,  also,  was  mortally  wounded  ; 
x^   which  astonished  all  Europe.    Frequent  and  about  40,000  of  his  troops  took  refrige  in 
took  place  between  the  prince  and  the  Prague,  which  was  immediately  invested  by  the 
-,  for  which  the  persecution  of  the  Pro-  king.    The  garrison  made  a  sally,  but  were  re> 
bf  some  of  the  Catholic  states  of  the  pulsed,  as  were  also  12,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
«rapare  a&>rded  a  pretence.  But  when  Frederick  who  wished  to  quit  iL    In  this  desperate  sitna- 
WiUiam  died,  in  1740,  this  enmi^  broke  out  in  tion,  Leopold  count  Daun  took  the  command  of 
hl\  fovcc.  the  remains  of  Brown's  army,  and  having  col- 
Frederick  II.,  immediately  on  his  accession,  lected  60,000  of  them  retired  to  a  strong  post 
«<.zed  upoo  Silesia,  of  which  hb  ancestors,  he  near  the  town.    Frederick  sent  against  them 
s-..-!,  had  been  unjustly  deprived.    But  it  cost  only  32,000  men,  who  were  defeated  at  Colin  on 
t..^Ti  dear;   lor  the  empress  queen,  having  over-  the  18th  of  June,  after  a  bloody  battle.    The 
cocne  her  momentary  difficulties,  formed  against  king  then  raised  the  siege  of  Prague,  Idt  Bobe- 
hi'Ti  the  most  formidable  combination  that  had  mia,  and  retired  into  Saxony. 
i^tSerto  been  known  in  Europe.    The  treaty  was  Meantime  the  Russians,  under  Apraxin  and 
luardly    concluded,  by  which    she    relacuntly  Permor,  were  committing  the  greatest  cruelties  in 
jiekled  wp  Silesia,  with  a  revenue  of  £800,000  a  Ducal  frossia.    The  Austrians  entered  Silesia, 
year,  before  she  entered  into  another  with  Rus-  penetrated  to  Breslau,  and  besieged  Schweidnitz. 
sU.     Tliis  treaty,  called  the  treaty  of  Peters-  Another  body  of  them  took  Zittau.    An  army  of 
bcirghy  was  appaoently  only  defensive ;  but  six  22,000  Swedes  also  entered  Prussian  Pomerania, 
secret  artides  were  af^iended,  one  of  which  was,  took  Anclam  and  Demmein,  and  plundered  the 
taat  if  the  king  of  Prussia  should  attack  the  em-  country :  while  the  French  devastated  Ualbert- 
press  queen,  or  Russia,  or  Poland,  it  should  be  stadt  and  the  Old  Marche  of  Brandenborgh. 
ikeid  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Dresden  :  ano-  General  Haddick  laid  Berlin  itself  under  contri- 
tNer  contained  a  plan  for  a  partition  of  Prussia,  bution.     The  Prussian  general,  Lehwald,  with 
The  empress  queen  concluded  also  a  treaty  with  30,000    men,  attacked  30,000  Russians,  who 
France,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1756.    Frederick,  were    strongly  intrenched    at   Norkitten,    but, 
hearing  of  these  machinations,  resolved  to  be  though  they  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  wero 
before  hand    with  his    enemies,  and,  entering  obliged  to  retire.    At  last,  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
Saxooy    with  a  considerable  aony,  demanded  ber  1757,  the  king  of  Prussia  met,  at  Rasbacfa, 
a  free  passage  for  his  troops,  on  the  principle  of  with  the  united  army  of  his  enemies  nnder  prince 
ibe  king  of  Poland's  professed  neutrality ;  which  Saxe-Hilburghhausen    and     general     Sonbiae, 
being  refosed,  he  blockaded  the  Saxon  camp  at  amounting  to  50,000  men.    His  army  did  not 
Pima.    To  oppose  the  two  Saxon  armies,  then  in  amount  to  above  half  that  number  of  men,  but 
Boliema,lieplacedonearmy  under  M.  Schwerin  inspired  with  the  most  enthusiastic  patriotism, 
abd  anw^fcf  under  the  celebrated  M.  Keith ;  and  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their  king, 
soon  after  joined  the  latter :  on  the  first  of  De-  they  completely  defeatea  the  Austrians,  with  the 
cember,  1756»he  attack^  and  defeated  the  Au»-  loss  of  3000  men  killed;  eight  generals,  250 offi- 
tri»B  generaL    On  this  the  king  of  Poland  quitt-  cen,  and  6000  men,  orisoners,  while  night  ahme 
ed  bs  German  dominions,  and  the  Prussians  prevented  their  total  destruction.    But  in  Silesia 
look  np  their  quarters  in  Saxony,  where  they  the  Austrians,  after  a  siege  of  sixteen  days,  re- 
sened  the  revenues  and  raised  recruits :  in  the  duced  Schweidnitz,  and  took  the  Prussian  garri- 
ardbnvcs  of  Dresden  Frederick  discovered   the  son  of  4000  men  prisoners.    They  next  attacked 
ORsinals  of  the  secret  articles  above-mentioned,  the  army  under  the  prince  of  Bevern,  encamped 
Mean  time  he  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire;  at  Breslau,  on  the  22d  of  November;  but  were 
the  cirdes  were  ordered  to  foroish  their  contin-  repulsed  with    dreadful   slaughter.      Yet    the 
genes :  the  French  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  Prussians,  soon  after,  rashly  deserted  their  stroi^ 
onder  prince  de  Soubise ;  the  Anntrians  raised  post,  and  in  two  days  the  prince  of  Bevern,  re- 
100^000  men  under  prince  Charies  of  Lorrain  connoitering    carelesly,    was    taken  prisoner; 
and  M.  Brown ;  and  the  Czavina  sent  60,000  Breslau  of  course  surrendered,  and  all  was  going 
under  M.  Apraxin  into  Ducal  Prussia,  with  a  to  wreck,  when  the  king,  1^  a  rapid  march, 
ifUMw;  icct  lo  oo-operate  with  them  in  the  Baltic,  passinf^  through  Thuringia,  Misnia,  aiid  Timalia, 
The  king  of  Sweden  and  die  duke  of  Mecklen-  entered  Silesia  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  was 
bwgh  afao  joined  the  combination  ;  while  Prus-  joined  by  the  priiMX  of  Bevera  s  corps  and  the 
sia  lad  not  a  nng^  aiUy*  except  about  35,000  garrison  of  Schwddniti.    -He  now  approached 
Hanoverians  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland;  Breslau,  where  the  Austrians,  trusting  to  their 
who  wcie  «wn  foiced  to  yield  to  a  superior  army  numbers  (amounting  to  70,000)  while  the  Pnv- 
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mn$  were  scarcely  36,000  men,  left  their  strong  ber.  The  brave  marshal  Keith^  and  prince 
camp  and  advanced  to  battle.  The  two  armies  Francis  of  Brunswick,  were  killed  on  the  spot ; 
met  OQ  the  5th  of  December  near  Luthen.  and  though  the  king  did  his  utmost  to  encourage 
Count  Daun  occupied  a  plain  with  some  small  his  troops,  and  the  viciory  was  long  doubtful,  the 
eminences,  and  caused  his  troops  to  scatter  a  king  at  last  ordered  a  retreat,  which  he  conduct- 
great  number  of  trees  in  the  road  of  the  Prus-  ed  in  good  order :  but  this  bloody  battle  cost  him 
sians.  But  Frederick  overcame  all  these  diflBcul-  7000  men,  with  a  great  number  of  cannon.  The 
ties :  attacked  the  enemy  with  the  utmost  impe-  Austrians  lost  5000.  Frederick  next  reinforced 
tuotity,  took  the  post,  and  a  total  rout  ensued,  his  army  from  that  of  prince  Henry,  and  hastened 
wherein  the  Austrians  lost  6000  killed,  15,000  to  raise  the  siege  of  Neiss,  which  had  been  in- 
prisoners,  and  200  cannons.  The  consequences  vested  on  the  4th  of  October.  On  the  24th  he 
were  great ;  Breslau  surrendered  on  the  29th  of  came  to  Gorlitz,  where  he  defeated  a  party  of 
December  with  a  garrison  of  13,000  men :  the  Austrians,  with  the  loss  of  800  men;  and  soon 
Russians  retreated  out  of  Ducal  Prussia:  general  after  relieved  Coael.  The  king^then  hastened  to 
Lehwald  expelled  the  Swedes  out  of  Prussian  the  relief  of  Dresden,  which  was  badly  fortified 
Pomeran ia,  and  took  part  of  Swedish  Pomerania;  and  garrisoned  by  only  12,000  men.  It  had 
and  the  king  took  ample  vengeance  on  Mecklen-  large  suburbs,  but  these  had  been  burnt  by 
burg.  To  add  to  his  good  fortune,  the  French  Schmettau,  the  governor,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
were  now  so  successfully  opposed  by  the  Hano-  ber,  to  prevent  their  being  taken  by  the  Austrians 
▼erians,  under  prince  Ferdinand,  that  he  had  no  under  Daun,  as  then  all  defence  of  the  city 
more  trouble  from  them.  would  hare  been  vain.  Upon  the  king's  ap- 
On  the  3d  of  April,  1758,  Frederick  laid  proach  all  the  Austrian  armies  retired  into  Bohe- 
siege  to  Schweidnitz,  which  surrendered  on  the  mia.  He  now  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
168i.  He  then  disposed  his  forces  in  the  best  Saxony,  where  he  levied  the  most  exorbitant 
manner  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions,  placing  contributions.  On  the  23d  of  February,  1759, 
one  army  under  count  Dohna  on  the  side  of  Po-  general  Wobersow  marched  with  a  body  of 
merania ;  another  between  Wohlan  and  Glogau,  Prussians  into  Poland,  where  he  destroyed  se- 
to  cover  Silesia ;  and  a  third  in  Saxony  under  veral  large  Russian  magazines.  The  successes  of 
his  brother  prince  Henry,  consisting  of  thirty  prince  Henry,  in  the  interim,  cleared  Franconia 
battalions  and  forty-five  squadrons,  to  make  head  of  their  enemies ;  but  now  the  Russians  once 
against  the  empire.  All  these  armies  were  con-  more  approached.  The  king  disgraced  count 
nected  by  posts.  Frederick  next,  making  a  feint  Dohna,  for  not  opposing  them  with  sufficient 
of  invading  Bohemia,  suddenly  burst  into  Mora-  zeal,  and  appointed  general  Wedel  in  his  place ; 
via,  over-run  the  whole  country,  and  laid  siege  ^ho,  on  the  23d  of  July,  with  an  army  of  not 
to  Olmutz  on  the  27ih  of  May.  But  general  quite  30,000  men,  attacked  70,000  Russians 
Daun,  seizing  a  strong  hold  where  he  could  not  vaosi  advantageously  posted  at  Zulichau.  The 
be  attacked,  obliged  the  king  to  raise  the  siege;  Prussians  fought  with  their  usual  bravery,  but 
which  he  did  very  unexpectedly,  on  the  1st  of  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  4700  killed  or 
July,  and  marched  in  two  columns  into  Bohe-  taken,  and  3000  wounded.  The  consequeiic<?s 
mia.  After  laying  Konigsgratz  and  the  adjacent  were  that  the  Russians  took  Crossen  and  Frank- 
districts  under  contribution,  he  marched  rapidly  fort  on  the  Oder ;  on  which  the  king  joined 
against  the  Russians,  who  had  been  employed  in  Wedel  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  leaving  the 
besieging  Custrin,  since  the  I5th  or  August,  rest  of  his  armv  in  Saxony,  under  prince  Henry. 
Frederick  arrived  on  the  25th  within  sight  of  the  But  as  Daun  had  sent  12,000  horse  and  8000 
Russians,  after  fifty-six  days  march :  when  they  foot,  under  Laudohn,  to  assist  the  Russians,  the 
raised  the  siege  and  retired  to  ZomdorfT.  The  l^ing  was  unwilling  to  venture  a  battle.  This, 
battle  of  Zorndoff  began  at  9  A.  M.,  and  con-  however,  became  unavoidable;  he  therefore,  on 
tinued  till  7  P.M.,  with  various  success  and  the  1 2th  of  August,  attacked  the  enemy  in  their 
dreadful  slaughter.  At  one  period  the  Prussians  strong  entrenchments  with  a  heavy  cannonade, 
had  given  way  and  fled  before  an  army  half  de-  forced  the  entrenchments  with  great  slaughter, 
feated ;  but  the  king,  by  a  rapid  and  masterly  and  took  seventy-two  cannon.  The  Russians 
movement,  \rought  his  cavalry  to  the  centre,  made  a  stand  at  Cunnersdorf,  but  were  driven 
and,  falling  on  the  Russian  foot^  put  them  into  from  it,  and  from  post  to  post  to  the  last 
such  confusion  that  they  fired  on  each  other,  redoubts.  For  above  six  hours  the  Prussians 
plundered  their  own  baggase^  and  got  so  much  were  wholly  successful ;  and  victory  vras  com- 
mtoxicated  that  the  fire  of  the  Prussians  had  pletely  in  their  power,  if  the  king  had  not  lost  it 
dreadful  efiect.  In  a  word,  their  loss,  besides  a  oy  his  impetuosity,  (jieneral  Saltikoff  assembled 
vast  train  of  artillery,  amounted  to  21,529  men,  the  remains  of  the  Russian  army  at  an  advanta- 
the  military  chest,  &c.,  while  that  of  the  Prus-  geous  post  where  prudence  and  policy  would 
sians  did  not  exceed  2000.  The  remains  of  the  have  allowed  them  to  remain.  But,  the  king  at- 
Russian  army  retreated  to  Landsperg;  and  the  tempting  to  drive  them  from  it,  his  fatigued  troops 
king  marched  to  the  relief  of  prince  Henry,  were  overpowered,  and  the  Austrians,  who  had 
Here  he  met  with  a  severe  check.  Marshal  Daun  not  been  much  engaged  all  day,  assisting  them^ 
had  his  camp  advantageously  sftuated  at  Stolpen,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  tumeid  so  compltftely 
while  the  right  wing  of  the  king  extendea  to  that  nothing  but  the  night  coming  on  saved  the 
Hochkirchen,  by  which  he  had  a  communication  Prussians  from  total  destruction.  Their  loss 
with  prince  Henry  and  protected  Brandenburg,  amounted  to  20,000  men.  After  this  defeat 
In  this  critical  situation  Daun  surprised  the  Frederick  exerted  himself  to  procure  artillery 
Prussian  camp  at  5  A.  M.  on  the  14th  of  Octo-  from  Beriin ;   he  recalled  general  Klei.5t  with 
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•6000  oicn  froni  Pomerania ;  detached  6000  from  foreign  ministers,  was  better  khan  could  have 
luft  own  army  to  defend  Saxony;  and  with  the  been  expected.  The  city^  howeyer,  was  obliged 
remainder  put  himself  between  the  Russians  and  to  pay  the  sums  of  800,000  guilders,  and 
threat  Glogan ;  thus  obliging  them  to  return  to  1,900^000  crowns :  the  magazines,  arsenals,  and 
Poland,  notwithstanding  their  victory.  New  foundries  were  destroyed ;  all  the  military 
mislbftunes,  however,  attended  the  Prussian  stores,  cannon,  atid  other  arms  seized,  and  the 
arms.  General  Finch,  who  had  been  sent  with  king's  palace  plundered.  The  combined  armies 
1S,000  Prussians  to  oppose  Daun,  having  ad-  left  Berlin  in  four  days,  dreading  the  vengeance 
▼enced  too  lar,  was  surrounded  and  obliged  to  of  Frederick ;  and  on  their  return  took  Leipsic, 
larrender.  General  Durceke,  and  another  body  Torgau,  Meissen,  and  Wirtemberg.  A  detach- 
of  Prussians,  were  posted  at  the  Elbe,  opposite  ment  of  French  under  M.  Stain ville  laid  Halber- 
Meissen;  but  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  stadt  under  contribution.  In  East  Pomerania 
Austriaos,  and  lost  3000  men.  the  Russians  besieged  Colberg ;  in  West  Pome- 
The  year  1760  began  with  very  unfavorable  rania  the  Swedes  advanced,  while  Laudohn  be- 
ausptces.  Since  October  1756  forty  generals  sieged  Cosel;  and  Oaun  watched  the  king  with 
liad  been  killed  in  the  Prussian  service, exclusive  a  Superior  army.  The  Prussians  did  not  amount 
of  those  wounded  or  taken:  and  most  of  Fre-  to  50,000:  iheAustrians exceeded  86,000.  The 
derick's  veteran  soldiers  had  &Uen  in  battle,  and  king  therefore  resolved  to  make  a  desperate 
their  places  were  filled  up  by  raw  inexperienced  effort.  On  the  3rd  of  November,  1760,  he  di- 
troops.  At  this  time  Laudohn  drew  general  vided  his  forces  into  three  columns,  with  one  of 
Foaqnet  and  a  body  of  above  11,000  Prussians  which  general  Hulsen  took  post  in  a  wood.  With 
into  a  situation  from  which  they  could  not  es-  the  other  two  columns,  under  himself  and  general 
cape;  and  on  the  23rd  of  June  attacked  them  at  Ziethen,  the  king  attacked  general  Oaun  about 
midnight,  near  Landshut,  when,  though  they  2  P.  M.,  who  received  him  with  the  tire  of  200 
made  a  brave  defence,  4000  were  killed,  7000  cannon.  The  Prussians  were  thrice  led  on  u 
taken,  with  6fty-eight  cannon,  and  not  above  300  the  attack,  but  as  often  repulsed  with  dreadful 
escaped.  The  victory,  however,  cost  the  Aus-  slaughter ;  till,  at  length,  general  Zeithen  with 
trians  12,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Lau  the  right  wine  attacked  the  enemy  in  the 
dohn  immediately  followed  it  up  by  the  capture  rear,  repulsed  them,  and  got  possession  of  some 
of  Glatz.  Thence  he  marched  against  Breslau,  eminences.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
and  invested  it ;  but,  the  king  of  Prussia  having  Prussians  advanced,  mastered  the  Austrian  en- 
laid  siege  to  the  town  on  the  13th  of  July,  Daun  trenchments,  and  made  wav  for  their  cavalry, 
appeared  within  three  miles  on  the  19th,  and  on  which  broke  in  with  irresistible  fury  and  threw 
the  21st  had  supplied  it  with  sixteen  battalions,  the  Austrians  into  irreparable  confusion.  It 
which  obliged  the  king  to  raise  the  siege.  Bres-  was  now  about  9  P.  M.,  both  armies  were  in 
lau  was  also  bombarded  by  Laudohn,  but  the  darkness,  yet  the  firing  continued,  till  M.  Daun 
approach  of  prince  Henry  obliged  him  to  retire  was  wounded ;  and  the  command  devolved  on 
on  the  5th  of  August.  Meantime  the  king  ad-  count  0*Donnel,  who  ordered  a  retreat.  This 
Tanced  into  Silesia  with  his  usual  rapidity.  This,  important  victory  cost  the  Prussians  10,000 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  junction  of  the  ar-  kilted  and  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners.  The 
mies  nnder  Laudohn,  Daun,  and  Lacy,  which  loss  of  the  Austrians  in  killed  and  wounded  is 
fiormed  a  line  of  encampments,  extending  no  less  unknown ;  but  8000  were  taken  prisoners,  among 
than  thirty  miles.  They  now  laid  a  plan  to  at-  whom  were  four  generals  and  212  other  officers^ 
tack  and  surround  the  king*s  army  in  the  night;  The  consequences  of  this  Victory  were  that  the 
hat  Frederick,  having  heara  or  •suspected  their  king  recovered  all  Saxony,  except  Dresden ;  the 
intention,  quitted  his  camp  privatelv,  and  took  an  Russians  raised  the  siege  of  Colberg,  and  retired 
advantageous  post  on  the  road  through  which  into  Poland ;  Werner  defeated  .the  Swedes,  and 
Laudohn  was  to  pass.  A  thick  fog  in  the  mom-  drove  them  totally  out  of  West  Pomerania; 
inghidthe  Prussians  till  Laudohn  saw  them  with  Laudohn  raised  the  blockade  of  Cosel,  and  re- 
surprise  regularly  drawn  up  for  battle.  An  obsti-  tired  into  Austrian  Silesia;  Daun  placed  his 
nale  conflict  ensued,  wherein  Laudohn  was  com-  army  in  Dresden,  and  other  strong  posts  south 
pletely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  killed,  and  west  of  it ;  and  the  imperial  army  retired 
wounded,  and  prisoners;  eighty-two  cannon,  into  Franconia.  But,  though  these  successes  re- 
aod  twenty-three  colors.  This  victory  compelled  trieved  the  king*s  affairs,  they  exhausted  his 
count  Czemichew,  who  was  advancing  with  strength;  and  in  1761  he  was  unable  to  make 
24,000  Russians  to  join  Daun,  to  repass  the  any  vigorous  efforts.  He  continued  strongly  en- 
Oder  ;  and  soon  aAer  the  king  joined  prince  camped  at  Schweidnitz,  but  was  closely  watched 
Henry  at  New  Marche,  and,  attacking  a  corps  by  Uavn  and  Laudohn.  He  however  defeated 
nnder  general  Bieck,  took  two  battalions  of  the  designs  of  the  Kussians  against  Breslaw,  by 
Croats  prisoners.  About  this  time  too  general  sending  general  Platen  to  destroy  their  maga  • 
Hulsen  defeated  the  imperial  army  in  Saxony,  zines,  who  at  the  same  time  cut  off  4000  of  their 
But  a  body  of  15,000  Austrians,  under  generals  troops.  But  they  retook  Colberg  on  the  3rd  of 
Lacy  and  Brentano,  with  the  whole  of  the  impe-  December ;  and,  the  king  having  drawn  4000 
rialists  in  Saxony,  began  their  march  in  concert  men  out  of  Schweidnitz,  Laudohn  took  it  by  a 
with  the  Russians  towards  Berlin,  lliese  armies  coup  de  main.  In  the  jnidst  of  these  adverse 
amounted  to  40,000  men.  The  Prussian  gene-  circumstances,  the  empress  Elizabeth,  Frederick's 
rals  Hulsen  and  Werner  could  not  raise  zbove  inveterate  enemy,  died  on  the  2d  of  January 
16,000.  Berlin  was  therefore  abandoned  to  its  1762,  and  was  succeeded  by  Peter  II L  his 
late ;  which)  by  the  powerful  mediation  of  several  warm  friend.    The  consequences  were  a  suspen- 
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iion  of  hostilities  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  a  pending  upon  support  from  FraDce,  tinted  rith 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  on  the  5th  of  May.  insolence  every  power  connected  with  Umm  id 
Sweden  maoe  peace  too  on  the  22d  of  May.  Europe.  The  court  of  Berlin  did  not  witness 
The  arms  of  Prussia  were  now  attended  every  these  proceedings  without  indication ;  and  the 
where  with  success.  Prince  Henry  drove  the  king  tormed  his  plan  for  restoring  the  power  of 
imperialists  from  several  important  posts  in  the  Stadtholder  with  such  secresy  and  prudence. 
Saxony,  wbich  secured  all  the  Prussian  posses-  that,  in  the  space  of  one  month,  the  duke  of 
sions  there.  The  king  was  joined  by  the  Rus-  Brunswick  led  18,000  Prussians  to  Amstecdan> 
sians  ir  the  end  of  June  i  after  which  he  drove  The  monarch's  subsequent  conduct  was  not  such 
M.  Daun  to  the  extremity  of  Silesia.  He  then  as  the  beginning  of  his  reign  gave  reason  to  ex- 
penetrated  deep  into  Bohemia,  where  the  Rus-  pect  See  the  article  Polakd.  He  was,  on  the 
sians  committed  the  same  crnelties  on  their  late  whole,  a  weak  voluptuous  character,  who  dissi- 
allies,  the  Austrians,  that  they  had  long  practised  pated  his  treasure^  and,  in  the  part  which  he 
on  the  Prussians.  But  the  deposition  and  murder  took  against  the  French  republic,  by  no  means 
of  Peter  III.  occasioned  a  new  change.  Catharine  added  to  the  reputation  of  toe  Prussian  arms. 
II.  was  prejudiced  against  Frederick ;  but  his  pri-  Frederick  William.  III.  came  to  the  crown  in 
vate  letters  to  Peter,  wherein  he  had  advised  1797,  and  acted  for  several  years  in  concurrence 
him  to  treat  her  well^  being  discovered,  excited  with  France.  In*  1806,  however,  his  eyes  were 
her  gratitude ;  ard,  though  she  ordered  her  troops  opened  to  the  usurpations  of  Buonaparte;  war 
home,  she  adhered  to  the  peace,  and  restored  all  was  determined  on,  and  the  army  led  to  the 
the  places  taken  during  the  war.  The  success  of  western  frontier,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
Frederick,  however,  continued  :  he  totally  de-  the  French  troops  had  been  those  of  Louis  XV. 
feated  Laudohn ;  retook  Schweidnitz,  with  agar-  The  result  was  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena;  and  the 
rison  of  8000  men ;  and.  on  the  29th  of  Octo-  capture,  in  succession,  of  almost  every  corps  of 
ber,  entirely  routed  the  Austrians  at  Freyberg,  the  Prussian  army ;  the  loss  of  Berlin,  and  soon 
vast  numbers  being  killea,  and  6000  taken  pri-  after  of  every  province  of  the  kingdom,  except 
soners.  This  decisive  victory  produced  the  Prussia  Proper.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  restored 
peace  of  Hubertsburg,  whereby  every  thing  was  little  more  than  half  the  states  of  the  monarchy; 
settled  in  statu  quo.  After  this  Frederick  turned  and  during  six  vears  all  the  calamities  of  foreign 
his  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace ;  which  was  occupation  ana  exaction  were  accumulated  on 
hardly  interrupted  in  1778  by  a  difference  with  this  ill  fated  country.  Hence  the  ardor  with 
Austria,  about  Bavaria.  No  other  remarkable  which  the  Prussians  rushed  to  arms  in  1813; 
events  occurred  during  his  life,  but  what  are  al-  their  courage  under  the  first  reverses  of  the  cam- 
ready  mentioned  in  our  article  Faederick.  He  paigQi  and  their  perseverance  in  its  prosecution, 
died  August  17th,  1786,  and  was  succeeded  by  The  peace  of  Pans  in  1814,  confirmed  by  that 
his  nephew,  Frederick  William  II  of  1815,  gave  them  their  reward  ;  for,  while  the 
Frederick  the  Great  had  bequeathed  the  roost  Prussian  monarch  did  not  obtain  the  restoration 
effectual  securities  to  his  successor  for  the  pre-  of  the  same  extent  of  territory  in  Poland,  he  had 
servation  of  his  dominions,  that  human  wisaom  an  ample  equivalent  in  Saxony  and  on  the  Lower 
could  provide  or  devise;  and  the  new  monarch,  Rhine.  Since  that  period  the  closest  ties  of  the 
with  these  advantages,  was  not  wanting  to  him-  Prussian  court  have  been  with  Russia  and  the 
self.    But  his  uncle's  predilection  for  the  French  Netherlands. 

language  and  French  literature  was  not  grateful  Prussia  Proper  is  a  diviiiion  of  the  Prussian 
to  his  subjects.  Frederick-William  began  his  dominions,  having  on  the  one  side  the  northern 
reign  with  declaring  in  council,  Germans  we  are,  frontier  of  Poland,  on  the  other  the  Baltic.  Its 
and  Germans  I  mean  we  shall  continue ;  giving  form,  though  irregular,  approaches  to  an  obloeg, 
directions  at  the  same  time,  that  their  native  Ian-  extending  from  east  to  west ;  its  superficial  ex- 
guage  should  resume  its  natural  rank  and  station,  tent  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Scotland.  It  is  in 
This  was  a  very  popular  measure,  and  it  was  fol-  a  great  measure  agricultural,  and  is  composed  of 
lowed  by  another  still  more  so.  Observing  that  he  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia^  divided 
had  marked  with  great  concern  the  progress  of  formerly  by  the  Vistula,  but  now  by  a  line  a  few 
impiety  and  profaueness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  miles  to  the  east  of  that  river, 
enthusiasm  on  the  other,  he  declared,  that  he  East  or  Ducal  Pruuia  lies  between  19^  20' 
would  not  have  his  subjects  corrupted  either  by  and  24°  15'  of  £.  long.,  and  52°  32'  and  56°  3 
fanatics  or  atheists,  and  strictly  prohibited  all  puliH  of  N.  lat.  It  has  a  superficial  extent  of  15,00€ 
lications  tending  to  excite  a  contempt  or  indiffer-  square  miles,  with  856,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
ence  for  religion.  An  opportnnity  soon  occurred,  about  a  third  are  of  Poiish  or  Lithuanian  origin, 
in  which  he  was  also  tnought  to  have  displayed  It  is  divided  into  th^  governments  of  Konigs- 
iuch  talents  in  negociation  and  in  military  ar-  berg  and  Gurobinnen,  the  latter  being  the  part  of 
rangements,  as  proclaimed  him  in  every  respec*^  Lithuania  allotted  to  Prussia  on  the  partition  of 
a  worthy  successor  of  his  uncle.  The  States  of  Poland.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  are  de- 
Ilolland,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  power  scendants  of  Swiss,  French,  or  German  pro- 
of the  Stadtholder,  and  inclined  to  a  lepuolican  testants.  The  soil  is  tolerably  productive,  but 
government  without  any  permanent  chief,  had  the  climate  severe,  and  the  spring  and  autumn 
gained  such  ascendancy  in  the  states  general,  that  changeable  and  foggy.  A  great  degree  of  mois- 
in  1786  and  1787  they  divested  the  prince  of  ture  is  produced  by  the  lakes,  marshes,  and  vast 
Orange  of  all  his  prerogatives.  They  proceeded  forests ;  yet  the  winds  that  brush  the  surfiice  of 
even  to  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  the  this  country  almost  without  interruption  purify 
princess,  sister  to  the  king  of  Prussia;  and,  de-  the  air.    The  forests  are  said  to  cove-  nearly 
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S,4MfiO0  acres.  They  coDtain  bears,  elks,  and  north  and  north-west  winds.  It  is  manulactiiied 
olber  wild  animals  common  in  Pokmd ;  thev  at  Dantzic,  Konigsberg^,  and  Stolpe,  and  serres 
also  produce  kermes,  or,  as  it  is  here  termed,  to  make  trinkets,  scented  powder,  a  spirituous 
Bnssian  cochineal.  The  lakes,  gre$it  and  small,  acid,  and  a  fine  varnishing  oil.  Part  orit  is  ex- 
ate  said  to  be  fully  300  in  number.  All  these  ported  to  Denmark  and  Italy,  whence,  after  un- 
abound  in  fish.  Com  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  dergoing  a  farther  process  of  manufacture,  it  is 
flax  and  hemp,  are  largely  cultivated ;  hops  and  sent  to  Turkey.  The  quantity  annually  collected 
•nadder  are  reared  m  particular  districts  ;  and  in  Prussia  is  about  200  tons. 
potatoes  are  much  used.  Hogs  are  also  reared  We$t  Pruuia  has  an  area  of  about  10,000 
in  great  numbers,  and  bees,  in  a  domestic  as  well  square  miles;  its  population  is  560,000..  The 
as  wild  state,  &re  in  great  abundance.  The  foreign  settlers  here  are  far  less  numerous  than 
borses  are  both  numerous  aud  of  good  breeds,  in  East  Prussia.  It  is  divided  into  the  govern^ 
The  royal  studs  are  now  united  at  the  town  of  ments  -  of  Dantzic  and  Marienwerder.  The 
Stallupuhen,  and  are  said  to  form  the  largest  es-  small  part  to  the  right  of  the  Vistula  is  full  of 
tablishment  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Iron  ore  is  lakes;  but  dong  the  banks  of  that  river  the  soil 
found  in  many  of  the  marshes.  Linen,  woollen,  is  fertile ;  in  other  parts  it  is  sandy  and  oarren. 
and  in  a  small  deforce  leather  and  glass,  are  the  The  agricultural  products  are  similar  to  those 
mannfiurtures.  The  commercial  towns  are  Ko-  of  East  Prussia ;  but  the  number  of  cattle  is 
nigsbeig  and  Memel.  But  the  most  singular  ar-  larger.  Manu&ctuces,  with  the  exception  of 
tide  in  this  Country  is  amber,  currently  sold  for  linen,  are  backward ;  but  this  province  contains 
about  three  or  four  shillings  the  1  cwt..  The  the  well  known  commercial  towns  of  Dantzie 
district  in  which  it  is  obtained  from  the  sea  is  and  Elbing,  and  possesses  in  the  Vistula  a  grand 
about  twenty-five  miles  in  length.  It  is  thrown  channel  of  communication  between  Poland  and 
OD  the  coast  or  fished  like  coral,  after  strong  the  sea. 


PRUSSIC,  Cyanic,  or  Hydrocyanic,  Acid,  light,  into  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  carbu- 
in  chemistry,  was  first  discovered  in  the  pigment  retted  hydrogen.  It  does  not  completely  neu- 
oommonly  cUled  Prussian  blue,  by  Bei^an,  tralise  alkalies,  and  is  displaced  even  by  the 
and  first  obtained  separate  by  Scheele.  The  carbonic  acid :  it  has  no  action  upon  metals,  but 
compound  formed  by  this  acid  with  iron  was  unites  with  their  oxides,  and  forms  salts  for  the 
long  known  and  used  before  its  nature  was  most  payt  insoluble ;  it  likewise  unites  into 
understood.  Macquer  first  found  that  alkalies  triple  salts  with  these  oxides  and  alkalies. 
would  decompose  Prussian  Blue,  by  separating  The  peculiar  smell  of  the  prussic  acid  could 
the  iron  from  the  principle  with  which  it  was  scarcely  &il  to  suggest  its  affinity  with  the  poison 
combined,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  phlo-  ofthe  leaves  oftheUuro-cerasus;  and  M.Schrader 
giston.  Hence  the  prussiate  ot  potash  was  long  of  Berlin  has  ascertained  the  fiict,  that  these  do 
called jphlogisticated  alkali.  Bergman,  however,  contain  a  principle  capable  of  forming  a  blue 
;anked  it  among  the  acids;  and,  as  early  as  precipitate  with  iron;  and  that  with  lime  they 
1772,  Sage  announced  that  this  animal  acid,  as  afibra  a  test  of  the  presente  of  iron  equal  to  the 
\e  called  it,  formed  with  the  alkalies  neutral  prussiate  of  that  earth.  Dr.  Bucholz  of  Wei* 
salts.  About  the  same  time  Scheele  instituted  a  mar,  and  Mr.  Roloff  of  Magdeburgn,  confirm 
series  of  experiments  to  obtain  the  acid  separate,  this  fact.  The  prussic  acid  appears  to  come 
and  to  ascertain  its  constituent  principles,  over  in  the  distilled  oil.  * 
Hiese,  according  to  him,  are  ammonia  and  The  following  communication  to  the  Iloyal 
carbon;  and  Beithollet  showed  that  its  triple  Society,  by  Dr.  MaJden,  of  Dublin,  contains 
base  contains  hydrogen  and  azote,  nearly,  if  not  the  first  proofs  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  this 
precisely,  in  the  proportions  that  form  ammonia,  poison  upon  mankind : — *  A  very  extraordinary 
BerthoUet  could  find  no  oxygen  in  any  of  his  accident,  says  the  Dr., '  has  discovered  to  us  a 
experiments  for  decomposing  this  acid.  most  dangerous  poison,  which  was  never  before 
Scheele's  method  or  p.eparing  this  acid  is  known  to  be  so,  though  it  has  been  in  frequent 
this : — Mix  four  ounces  of  Prussian  blue  ^ith  use  among  us.  This  is  a  simple  water,  distilled 
two  of  red  oxide  of  meicuiy  prepared  by  nitric  from  the  leaves  of  the  laaro-cerasus ;  the  water 
acid,  and  boil  them  in  twelve  ounces  by  freight  is  at  first  milky,  but  the  oil  ^hich  comes  over, 
of  water,  till  the  whole  becomes  colorless ;  then  being  in  a  good  measure  separated  from  the 
filter  and  add  to  it  one  ounce  of  clean  iron  phlegm,  by  passing  it  through  a  flannel  has,  it 
filings,  and  six  or  seven  drachms  of  sulphuric  oecomes  as  clear  as  common  water.  It  nap- 
acid.  Draw  off  by  distillation  about  a  fotirth  of  pened  that  a  servant,  who  liverl  with  a  person 
the  liquor,  which  will  be  prussic  acid,  contami-  who  sold  great  quantities  of  this  water,  got  a 
nated  with  a  portion  of  sulphuric ;  to  render  it  bottle  of  it  from  her  mistress,  and  gave  it  to  a 
nure,  it  may  be  rectified  by  redistilling  it  from  shopkeepeer  in  town,  who  she  thought  might 
saibonate  of  lime.  oblige  her  customers  with  it.  Accordingly,  in  ? 
This  prussic  acid  has  a  strong  smell  of  peach  few  days,  she  gave  about  two  ounces  to  a  woman 
iMsoffis,  or  bitter  almonds ;  its  taste  is  at  first  called  Mary  Whaley,  who  drank  about  two* 
sweetish,  then  acrid,  hot,  and  virulent,  and  ex-  thirds  and  went  away.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
cites  coughing ;  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  as-  after  Mary  Whaley  iiad  drunV  the  water,  she 
smne  the  form  of  gas ;  it  has  been  decomposed  complained  of  a  violent  disorder  in  her  stomad^ 
in  a  high  temperature,  and  by  the  contact  of  soon  after  lost  her  speech,  and  died  in  alHmt  an 
Vol.  XVIII  Q 
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hour,  without  vomitiDg  or  purging,  or  any  con-  cury  was  reduced  to  that  of  the  surrounding 

vulsion.    The  shop-keeper  sent  word   to  her  atmosphere,  a  determinate  voluipe  of  the  gaseoog 

sistei  of  what  had  happened,  who  came  to  her  mixture  was  taken  and  washed  in  a  solution  of 

upon  the  message,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  not  potash,  which  abstracts  the  prussic  acid,  and 

possible  the  cordial  could  have  occasioned  the  leaves  the  oxygen.    A  knowa  volume  was  intio- 

death  of  the  woman ;  and,  to  convince  her  of  it,  duced  into  a  Volta's  eudiometer,  with  platina 

she  filled  out  about  three  ounces  and  drank  it.  She  wires,  and  an  electric  spark  was  passea  across 

continued  talking,  about  two  minutes   longer,  the  gaseous  mixture.    The  combustion  is  lively, 

and  was  so  earnest  to   persuade  her  of  the  and  of  a  bluish-white  color.    A  white  prussic 

liquor's  being  inoffensive,  that  she  drank  about  vapor  is  seen,  and  a  diminution  of  volume  takes 

two  spoonfuls  more,  but  was  hardly  seated   in  place,  which  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the 

her  chair  when  she  died  without  the  least  groan  residue  in  a  graduated  tube.    This,  being  washed 

or  convulsion.     A  similar  instance,  fresh  in  the  with  a  solution  of  potash  or  barytes,  suffers  a 

memory  of  every  one,  is  that  of  Mr.  Montgo-  new  diminution  from  the  absorption  of  carbonic 

raery,  who  took  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  this  acid  acid  gas  formed.    Lastly,  the  gas  which  the 

in  Newgate,  the  night  previous  to  bis  intended  alkali  has  left  is  analysed  over  water  by  hydrogen, 

execution  for  forgery.  and  it  is  ascertained  to  be  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 

The  following  is  the  method  usually  adopted  and  oxygen, 

by  M .  Vauquelin  to  obtain  this  acid  pure : —  The  following  are  the  results  referred  to  prus- 

To    a    quantity    of  powdered    Prussian    blue  sic  acid  vapor : — 

diffused  in  boiling  water,  let  red  nitric  oxide  Vapor         ....               100 
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of  mercury  be  added  till    the  blue  color  is  Diminution  after  combustion 

destroyed.    Filter   the  liquid,  and  concentrate  Carbonic  acid  gas  produced 

by  evaporation  till  a  pellicle  appears.     On  cool-  Nitrogen     ... 

ing,  crystals   of  prussiate  of  mercury  will   be  Hydrogen 

formed.     Dry  these,  and  put  them  into  a  tubu-  ^      o 

lated   glass   retort,    to   the   beak   of  which   is  During  the  combustion  a  quantity  of  oxygen 

adapted  a  horizontal  tube  about  two  feet  long,  disappears,  equal  to  about  one  and  a  quarter  of 

and  half  an  inch  wide  at  its  middle  part     The  the  vapor  employed. 

first  third  part  of  the  tube  next  the  retort  is  filled  M.  Gay  Lussac  «lso  analysed  prussic  acid  by 

with  small  pieces  of  white  marble,  the  two  other  passing  its  vapor  through  an  ignited  porcelain 

thirds  with  fused  muriate  of  lime.    To  the  end  tube  contaimng  a  coii  of  fine  iron  wins,  which 

of  this  tube  is  adapted  a  small  receiver,  which  facilitates  the  decomposition  of  this  vapor,  as  it 

should  be  artificially  refrigerated.     Pour  on  the  does  with  ammonia.     No  trace  of  oxygen  could 

crystals  muriatic  acid,  in  rather  less  quantity  be  found  in  prussic  acid.    And  again,  by  trans- 

than  is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  oxide  of  mer-  mitting  the  acid  in  vapor  over  ignited  peroxide 

cury  which  formed  them.    Apply  a  very  gentle  of  copper  in  a  porcelain  tube,  he  came  to  the 

heat  to  the  retort.    Prussic  acid,  named  kydro'  same  conclusion : — 

cyanic  by  M.  Gay  Lussac,  will  be  evolved  in  q^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^           ^^  ^^ 

vapor,  and  will  condense  m  the  tube.    WhaU  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  hydfogen, 

ever  munaUc  acid  may  pass  over  with  it  will  be  ^i^M  a  volume  of  nitrodn 

abstracted  by  the  marble,  while  the  water  will  j        j  •  .              i     ^^  '  •        •  u^ 

?     i~     "  J  i    '?  ■""'^•''»     e  y-          T>  condensed  into  one  volume;  or  m  weight, 

be  absorbed  by  the  muriate  of  lime.    By  means  Carbon                                                 44*39 

of  a  moderate  heat  applied  to  the  tube,  the  prus-  •  Nitrogen                                              51*71 

sic  acid  may  I>e  made  to  pass  successively  along;  Hydrogen                                               3*90 

and,  after  being  left  some  time  in  contact  with  ^    "e  •  *         

the  muriate  of  lime,  it  maybe  finally  driven  into  100*00 
the  receiver.    As  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from 

marble  by  the  muriatic  is  apt  to  carry  off  some  This  acid,  when  compared  with  the  other 

of  the  prussic  acid,  care  should  be  taken  to  con-  animal  products,  is  distinguished  by  the  great 

duct  the  heat  so  as  to  prevent  the  distillation  of  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  contains,  by  its  small 

this  mineral  acid.  quantity  of   hydrogen,  and  especially  by  tlie 

Prussic  acid  thus  obtained  has  the  following  absence  of  oxygen, 
properties : — It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  possessing  When  this  acid  is  kept  in  well-closed  vessels, 
d  strong  odor ;  and  the  exhalation,  if  incautious-  even  though  no  air  be  present,  it  is  sometimes 
ly  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  may  produce  sickness  decomposed  in  less  than  an  hour ;  though  it  has 
or  fainting.  Its  taste  is  cooling  at  first,  then  been  occasionally  kept  for  fifteen  days  without 
hot,  asthenic  in  a  high  degree,  and  it  is  a  most  alteration.  It  begins  by  assuming  a  reddish- 
deadly  poison.  Its  specific  gravity  at  44^°  is  brown  color,  wnicn  becomes  deeoer  and  deeper, 
0*7058;  at  64^  it  is  0*6969.  It  boils  at  81^^,  and  it  gradually  deposits  a  considerable  carbona- 
and  congeals  at  about  3^.  It  then  crystallises  ceous  matter,  whicn  gives  a  deep  color  to  both 
regularly,  and  affects  sometimes  the  fibrous  form  water  and  acids,  and  emits  a  strong  smell  of 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  cold  which  it  pro-  ammonia.  If  the  bottle  contaimng  the  prussic 
duces,  when  reduced  into  vapor,  even  at  the  acid  be  not  hermetically  sealed  nothing  remains 
temperature  of  68^,  is  sufficient  to  congeal  it  but  a  dry  charry  mass,  which  gives  no  color  to 

M.  Gay  Lussac  analysed  this  acid  by  intro-  water.    Thus  a  prussiate  of  ammonia  is  formed 

«iacing  its  vapor  at  the  temperature  of  86°  into  a  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the  acid,  and  an 

jar,  two-thirds  filled  with  oxygen,  over  warm  azoturet  ot  carbon,     when  potassium  is  heated 

mercury.    When  the  temperature  of  the  mer-  in  prussic  acid  vapor  mixed  with  hydiogea  or 
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ritrogeo,  there  is  absorption  without  inflarama-  sic  acid ;  he  spread  a  certain  quantity  of  it  on 

tiuo,  and   the  metal  is  converted  into  a  gray  his  naked  arm,  and  died  a  little  time  thereafter.' 
spongy  substance,  which  melts,  and  assumes  a        Dr.  Magendie  has,  however,  ventured  to  in- 

yellow  color.  ^  trodnce  its    employment  into  medicine.      He 

Supposing  the  quantity  of  potassium  employ-  found  it  beneficial  against  phthisis  and  chronic 

ed  capable  of  disengaging  from  water  a  volume  catarrhs.    His  formula  is  the  following : — 
of  hydrogen  equal  to  fifty  parts,  we  find  afler  the        Mix  one  part  of  the  pure  prussic  or  hydrocyanic 

action  of  the   potassium,  1.  That  the  gaseous  acid  of  M.  Gay  Lussac  with  eig^t  and  a  half  of 

mixture  has  experienced  a  diminution  of  volume  water  by  weight.    To  this  mixture  he  gives  the 

amounting  to  fifty  parts :  2.  On  treating  this  name  of  medicinal  prussic  acid, 
imxture  with  pot«h,  and  analysing  the  residue        q^  ^-^  ,^g  ^^    ^  ^,      59       Troy. 

*^^^iT'  ^\^^I  ^"^  ""^  M«>gen  lave  been        ^i^^u^  ^^ter      1  lb.     or  7560  frs. 
P^"S^ '  u  •  ^^  ^oi«equentlv  that  the  potas-        p^^^  ^  j  ^    ^^  708t  irs. 

Slum  has  absorbed  100  parts  of  prussic  vapor ;  *  *  *  ° 

for  there  is  a  diminution  of  fifty  parts,  which  And,  mixing  the  ingredients  well  together,  he 

would  obviously  have  been  twice  as  great,  had  administers  a  table-spoonful  every  rooming  and 

Yiot  fifty  parts  of  hydrogen,  been  disengaged,  evening.    A  well  written  report  of  tlie  use  of  the 

The  yellow  matter  is  prussiate  of  potash ;  pro-  prussic  acid  in  certain  diseases,  by  Dr.  Magendie, 

perly  a  prusside  of  potassium,  analogous  in  its  was  communicated   by   Dr.  Granville  to  Mr. 

formation    to  the  cnloride  and   iodide,   when  Brande,  and  is  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of 

nmriatic  and  hydriodic  gases  are  made  to  act  on  the  Journal  of  Science, 
potassium.  For  the  following  ingenious  and  accurate  pro- 

The  base  of  prussic  acid,  thus  divested  of  its  cess,  for  preparing  prussic  acid  for  medicinal 

acidifying  hydrogen,  should  be  called,  agreeably  uses,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Nimmo  of  Glas- 

to  the  same  chemical  analogy,  prussine.    M.  gow: — 

Gay  Lussac  styles  it  cyanogen,  because  it  is  the        'Take  of  the  ferroprussiate  of   pocash   100 

principle  whicn  generates  blue.  grains,  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron  eighty-four 

The  prusside  or  cyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  grains  and  a  half;  dissolve  them  separately  in 

▼ery  alkaline  solution  in  water,  even  when  a  four  ounces  of  water,  and  mingle  them.    Afler 

great  excess  of  hydrocyanic  vapor  has  been  pre-  allowing  the  precipitate  of  the  protoprussiate  of 

sent  at  its  formation.     In  this  respect  it  differs  iron  to  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  part,  and  add 

irom  the  cUorides  and   iodides  of  that  metal,  water  to  wash  the  sulphate  of  potash  completely 

which  are  perfectly  neutral.  away.     To  the  protoprussiate   of  iron,  mixed 

On  subjecting  prussic  acid  to  the  action  of  a  with  four  ounces  of  pure  water,  add  1 35  grains 

galvanic  battery,  much  hydrogen  is  disengaged  of  the  peroxide  of  mercury,  and  boil  the  whole 

at  the  negative  pole;  and  prussine  or  cyanogen  till  the  oxide  is  dissolved.     With  the  above  pro- 

at  the  positive,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  portions  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  the  protoprus- 

acid.    This  compound-  should  be  regarded  as  a  siate  of  iron  is  completely  decomposed.     The 

hypopTussic  or  prussous  acid.    Since  potash  bv  vessel  being  kept  warm,  the  oxide  of  iron  will 

heat  separates  tne  hydrogen  of  the  prussic  acia,  fall  to  the  bottom ;  the  clear  part  may  be  poured 

we  see  that  in  exposing  a  mixture  of  potash  and  off  to  be  filtered  through  paper,  taking  care  to 

animal  matters  to  a  high  temperature,  a  true  keep  the  fbnnel  covered,  so  that  crystals  may 

prusside  or  cyanide  of  potash  is  obtained,  for-  not  form  in  it  by  refrigeration.    The  residuum 

tnerly  called  die  Prussian  or  phlogisticated  al-  may  be  treated  with  more  water,  and  thrown 

kali.    When  prusside  of  potassium  is  dissolved  upon  the  filter,  upon  which  warfn  water  ought 

in  water,  prussiate  of  potash  is  produced,  which  to  be  poured,  until  all  the  soluble  part  is  washed 

tt  decomposed  by  the  acids  wimout  generating  away.    By  evaporation,  and  subsequent  rest  in 

ammonia  or  carbonic  acid ;  but,  when  prusside  a  cool  place,  1 45  grains  of  crystals  of  the  prus- 

of  petash  dissolves  in  water,  no  change  takes  side  or  cyanide  of  mercury  will  be  procured  in 

place;  and  neither  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  nor  quadrangular  prisms. 

nydrocyanic  vapor  is  given  out,  unless  an  acid        '  The  followmg  b  a  new  process  for  obtaining 

be  added.    These  are  the  characters  which  dis-  the  prussic  acid :— Take  of  the  prusside  of  mer- 

tinguish  a  metallic  prusside  or  cyanide  from  the  cury  in  fine  powder  one  ounce,  diffuse  it  in  two 

cyanide  of  an  oxide.  ounces  of  water,  and  to  it,  by  slow  degrees,  add 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Magendie  it  ap-  a  solution  of  hydrosulphuret  of  barytes,  made 
pears  that  the  pure  prussic  acid  is  the  most  by  decomposing  sulphats  of  barytes  with  char- 
violent  of  all  poisons.  When  a  rod  dipped  into  coal  in  the  common  way.  Of  the  sulphuret  of, 
it  is  brtraght  in  contact  with  the  tongtie  of  an  barytes  take  an  ounce,  boil  it  with  six  ounces  of 
animal,  death  ensues  before  the  rod  can  be  with-  water,  and  filter  it  as  hot  as  possible.  Add  this 
drawn.  If  a  bird  be  held  a  moment  over  the  in  small  portions  to  the  prusside  of  mercu^, 
mouth  of  a  phial  containing  this  acid,  it  dies,  aeitating  tne  whole  very  well,  and  allowing  sufn- 
A  French  professor  of  chemistry  left  by  acci-  cient  time  for  the  prusside  to  dissolve,  while  the 
dent,  on  a  table,  a  flask  containing  alcohol  im-  decomposition  is  going  on  between  it  and  the 
pregnated  with  prussic  acid ;  the  servant,  en-  hydrosulphuret  as  it  is  added.  Continue  the 
tieed  by  the  agreeable  flavor  of  the  liquid,  addition  of  the  hydrosulphuret  so  long  as  a  dark 
swallow^  a  small  elass  of  it.  In  two  minutes  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  mercuiy  falls  down, 
the  dropt  down  dead,  as  if  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  even  allowing  a  small  excess.    Let  the  whole 

*  Scbaringer,    a  professor    at  Vienna,*    says  be  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  kept  warm  till  the 

OHSk,  *  prepared  a  pure  and  concentrated  prus-  fluid  drops  through ;  add  more  water  to  wash  the 
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sulphuret  of  iner:ury,  until  eight  ounces  of  fluid  crucible,  reduce  it  to  powder,  spread  it  on  e 

have  passed  thro  igh  the  filter,  and  it  has  become  muflSe,  and  expose  it  to  a  white  heat  for  half  an 

tasteless.      To  this   fluid,   which  contains,  the  hour.      Dissolve  it  in  six  times  its  weight  of 

Srussiate  of  barytes,  with  a  small  excess  of  hy-  water,  and  filter  the  solution  while  warm.    Pour 

rosulphuret  of  barytes,  add  sulphuric  acid,  di-  this  solution  into  a  glass  receiver,  placed  in  a  sand 

'.uted  with  an  equal  weight  of  wat#%r,  and  allowed  furnace,  heated  to  170°  or  180%  and  then  gradually 

to  become  cold,  so  long  as  suH*  ate  of  barytes  add  the  best  Prussian  blue  in  powder,  injecting 

falls  down.    The  excess  of  sulphureted  hydro-  new  portions  of  it  as  the  former  becomes  gray, 

gen  will  be  removed  by  adding  a  sufficient  por-  and  supplying  water  as  fast*  as  it  evaporates; 

tion  of  carbonate  of  lead,  and  agitating  very  continue  until  the  added  portions  are  no  longer 

well.    The  whole  may  now  be  put  upon  a  Alter,  discolored ;  then  increase  the  heat  to  212°,  and 

which  must  be  closely  covered ;  the  fluid  which  continue  for  half  an  hour.    Filter  the  ley  thus 

passes  is  the  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid,   of  obtained,  and  saturate  it  with  sulphuric  acid  mo- 

what  is  called  the  meaical  standard  strength.'  derately  diluted ;    a   precipitate  will    appear : 

Dr.  Nimmo  Bnds  that  prussiae  of  mercury  is  when  this  ceases,  filter  off  the  whole,  and  wash 

capable  of  dissolving  the  mercurial   peroxide,  the  precipitate.     Evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  to 

Hence  the  above  proportions  must  be  strictly  about  one  quarter  and  set  it  by  to  crystallise : 

observed,   if  we  wish  to  obtain  this  powerful  afler  a  few  days,  yellowish  crystals  of  a  cubic  or 

medicine  of  uniform  strength.     He  conceives,  quadrangrular  form  will  be  found   mixed  with 

therefore,  tliat  the  ferroprussiate  of  potash  should  some  sulphate  ot  potass  and  oxide  of  iron ;  pick 

be  taken  for  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  out  the  yellowish  crystals,  lay  them  on  blotting 

Scheele  found  that  prussic  acid   occasioned  paper,  and  redissolve  them  in  four  times  their 

precipitates  with  only  the  following  three  me-  weight  of  cold  water,  to  exclude  the  sulphate  of 

tallic  solutions ;  nitrates  of  silver,  and  mercury,  potass.     Essay  a  few  drops  of  this  solution  with 

and  carbonate  of  silver.    The  first  is  white,  the  a  solution  of  barytes,  to  see  whether  it  contains 

second  black,  the  third  green,  becoming  blue.  any  sulphuric  acid :  filter  off  the  solution  from 

The  prussiates  or  hydrocyanates  are  all  alka-  the  sulphat  of  barytes,  which  will  have  precipi- 

line,  even  when  a  great  excess  of  acid  is  em-  tated,  and  set  it  by  to  crystallise  for  a  few  days, 

ployed  in  their  formation ;  and  they  are  decom-  that  the  barytes,  if  any  should  remain,  may  be 

posed  by  the  weakest  acids.  precipitated.    If  the  crystals  now  obtained  be 

The  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  crystallises  in  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  discover  no  bluish 

cubes,  in  small  prisms  crossing  each  other,  or  in  streaks,  wheu  sprinkled  over  with  muriatic  acid, 

feathery  crystals,  like  the  leaves  of  a  fern.     Its  they  are  fit  for  use,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  well 

volatility  is  such  that  at  the  temperature  of  71 1°  stopped  bottle,  which, to  preserve  them  from  the 

it   is   capable  of  bearing  a  pressure  of  17'72  air,  should  be  filled  with  alcohol,  as  they  are 

inches  of  mercury ;  and  at  97°  its  elasticity  is  insoluble  in  it. 

equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.    Its  great  vola-        M.  Gay  Lussac  prepared  a  hydrocyanate  of 

tility  prevented  M.  Gay  Lussac  from  determin-  potash  and  silver,  which  was  quite  neutral,  and 

ing  the  proportion  of  its  constituents.     M.  Gay  which  c^stallised  in  hexagonal  plates.    The  so- 

Lussac  considers  Prussian  blue  as  a  hydrated  lution  of"^  these  crystals  precipitates  salts  of  iron 

prusside  of  iron,  or  a  cyanide  having  water  in  and  copper,  white.    Muriate  of  ammonia  does 

combination  ;   and  M.  Vauquelin,  in  a  memoir  not  render  it  turbid ;  but  muriatic  acid,  by  dis- 

lately  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  re-  engaging  hydrocyanic  acid,  precipitates  chloride 

gards  Prussian  blue  as  a  simple  hydrocyanate  of  of  silver.    Sulphureted  hydrogen  produces  in  it 

iron.      He  finds  that  water  impregnated  with  an  analogous  cnange.    This  compound,  says  M. 

prussine  can  dissolve  iron  without  changing  it  Gay  Lussac,  is  evidently  the  triple  prussiate  of 

mto  Prussian  blue,  and  without  the  disengage-  potash  and  silver ;  and  its  formation  ought  to  be 

ment  of  any  hydrogen  gas,  while  Prussian  blue  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  triple  hydrocyan- 

was  left  in  the  undissolved  portion.    But  prussic  ates.    '  And  as  we  cannot  doubt,  adds  he, '  that 

acid  converts  iron  or  its  oxide  into  Prussian  blue  hydrocyanate  of  potash  and  silver  is  in  reality, 

without  the  help  either  of  alkalis  or  acids.    He  from  the  mode  ot  its  formation,  a  compound  of 

farther  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  cyanide  of  silver  and  hydrocyanate  of  potash,  I 

metals  which,  like  iron,  decompose  water  at  the  conceive  that  the  hydrocyanate  of  potash  and 

ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  form  hy-  iron  is  likewise  a  compound  of  neutral  hydro- 

drocyanates ;  and  that  those  metals  which  do  not  cyanate  of  potash,  and  subcyanide  of  iron,  which 

possess  this  power,  as  silver  and  quicksilver,  fonn  1  believe  to  be  combined  with  hydrocyanic  acid 

only  cjranides.  in  the  white  precipitate.    We  may  obtain  it. per- 

rrussic  acid  is  easily  separated  from  potash  fectly  neutral,  and  then  it  does  not  decompose 

by  carbonic  acid,  but,  when  oxide  of  iron  is  alum ;  but  the  hydrocyanate  of  potash,  which  is 

added  to  the  compound,  a  triple  salt  is  formed,  always  alkaline,  produces  in  it  a  light  and  floc- 

usually  called  ferroprussiate  of  potash.    The  me-  culent  precipitate  of  alumina.    To  the  same  ex- 

thod  o^  preparing  tnis  salt  practised  by  Klaproth  cess  of  alkali  we  must  ascribe  the  ochzy  color  of 

is  one  of  the  best.    It  is  as  follows : — Prepare  the  precipitates  which  hydrocyanate  of  potash 

pure  potass,  by  gradually  projecting  into  a  lazge  forms  witn  the  persalts  of  iron.' 
crucible,  heated  to  whiteness,  a  mixture  of  equal        M.  Vauquelin  has  given  the  following  very 

parts  of  purified  nitre  and  crystals  of  tartar;  elegant  process  for  obtaining  pure  hydrocyanic 

when  the  whole  is  injected,  let  it  be  kept  at  a  or  prussic  acid,  from  the  cyanide  or  prusside  of 

white  heat  for  half  an  hour,  to  bum  off  the  mercury:-^ 
vnX.    Detach  the  alkali  thus  obtained  from  the        Considering  that  mercury  has  a  strong  attn& 
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tioD  for  sulphur,  and  that  pnissine  unites  easily  same  reason  which  leads  to  the  term  cyanogen, 

to  hydroeen,  when  presented  in  the  proper  state,  would  warrant  us  in  calling  it  leucogen,  eryuro- 

lie  thought  that  sulphureted  hydrogen  might  be  gen,  or  chlorogen ;  for  it  produces,  white,  red, 

employed  for  decomposing  diy  cyanide  (pnisside)  or  green,  with  other  metals,  as  it  produces  blue 

of  mercury.    He  operat^  in  the  following  way :  with  iron. 

--'He  made  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  By  digesting  red  oxide  of  mercury  with  prus- 
gas,  disengaged  slowly  from  a  mixture  of  sul-  sian  blue  and  hot  water,  we  obtain  a  prusside 
phuret  of  iron,  and  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  perfectly  neutral,  which  crystalli:ies  in  long  four- 
pass  slowly  through  a  glass  tube  slightly  heated,  sided  prisms,  truncated  obliquely.  By  repeated 
filled  with  the  mercurial  prusside,  and  commu-  solutions  and  crystallisations,  we  may  free  it  from 
eating  with  a  receiver,  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  a  small  portion  of  adhering  iron.  But  M.  Gav 
salt  and  snow.  Lussac  prefers  boiling  it  with  red  oxide  of  mer- 

As  soon  as  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  came  in  cury,  which  completely  precipitates  the  oxide  of 

contact  with  the  mercurial  salt,  this  last  substance  iron,  and  he  then  saturates  we  excess  of  oxide 

blackened,  and  this  effect  gradually  extended  to  of  mercury  with  a  little  prussic  acid,  or  a  little 

the  farthest  extremity  of  the  apparatus.    During  muriatic  acid.    The  prusside  thus  formed  is  de^ 

this    time    no  trace  of  sulpnureted  hydrogen  composed  by  heat  to  obtain  the  radical.     For 

could  be  perceived  at  the  mouth  of  a  tube  pro-  common  experiments   we   may  dispense  with 

ceeding  from  the  receiver.    As  soon  as  the  odor  these  precautions. 

of  this  gas  began  to  be  perceived,  the  process        When  this  cyanide  is  boiled,  with  red  oxide  of 

was  stopped ;  and  the  tube  was  heated  in  order  mercury,  it  dissolves  a  considerable  quantrty  of 

to  drive  over  the  acid  which  might  still  remain  the  oxide,  becomes  alkaline,  crystallises  no  longer 

in  it.    The  apparatus  being  unluted,  he  found  in  prisms,  but  in  small  scales,  and  its  solubility 

in  the  receiver  a  colorless  fluid,  which  possessed  in  water  appears  a  little  increased.    When  eva- 

all  the  known  properties  of  prussic  acid.     It  porated  to  dryness,   it  is  very  easily  charred, 

amounted  to  nearly  the  fifth  part  of  the  prusside  which  obliges  us  to  employ  a  water  bath.    This 

of  mercury  employed.  compound  was  observea  by  M.  Proust.    When 

This  process  is  easier,  and  furnishes  more  decomposed  by  heat,  it  gives  abundance  of  prus  • 

acid,  than  M.  Gay  Lussac's,  by  means  of  mu-  sine,  but  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  gas.    Proust 

riatic  acid.    He  repeated  it  several  times,  and  says  that  it  yields  ammonia,  oil  in  considerable 

always  successftdly.  It  is  necessary  merely  to  take  abundance,  carbonic  acid,  azote,  and  oxide  of 

care  to  stop  the  process  before  the  odor  of  the  sul-  carbon.    He  employed  a  moist  prusside.    Had 

phureted  hydrogen  begins  to  be  perceived,  other-  it  been  dry,    the  discovery  of  prussine  could 

wise  the  hydrocyanic  acid  will  be  mixed  with  it.  hardly  have  escaped  him.    The  prusside  of  mer- 

However,  we  may  avoid  this  inconvenience  by  cury,  when  neutral  and  quite  dry,  gives  nothing 

placing  a  little  carbonate  of  lead  at  the  extremity  but  prussine ;  when  moist,  it  furnishes  only  car- 

of  the  tube.    As  absolute  hydrocyanic  acid  is  bonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  a  great  deal  of  prussic 

required  only  for  chemical  researches,  and  as  it  acid  vapor.  When  we  employ  the  prusside  made 

cannot  be  employed  in  medicine,  it  may  be  with  excess  of  peroxide,  the  same  products  are 

worth  while,  says  M.  Vauquelin,  to  bring  to  the  obtained,  but  in  different  proportions,  along  with 

recollection   of  apothecaries  a  process  of  M.  azote,  and  a  brown  liquid,  which  Proust  took  for 

Proust,  which  has  perhaps  escaped  their  atten-  an  oil,  though  it  is  not  one  in  reality.    Hence, 

tion.    It  consists  in  passing  a  current  of  sul-  to  obtain  pure  prussine,  we  must  employ  the 

phureted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  cold  saturated  neutral  prusside  in  a  state  of  perfect  dryness, 

solution  of  prussiate  of  mercury  in  water,  till  The  other  mercurial  compound  is  not,  however, 

the  liquid  contains  an  excess  of  it ;  to  put  the  simply  a  sub-prusside.    It  is  a  comoound  of 

mixture  into  a  bottle,  in  order  to  agitate  it  from  oxide  of  mercury  and  the  prusside. 
time  to  time;  and  finally,  to  filter  it  When  the  simple  mercurial  prusside  is  ex- 

If  this  prussic  acid,  as  almost  always  happens,  posed  to  heat  in  a  small  glass  retort,  or  tube, 
contains  traces  of  sulphureted  hydn^en,  agitate  shut  at  one  extremity,  it  soon  begins  to  blacken, 
it  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lead,  and  filter  it  It  appears  to  melt  like  an  animal  matter,  and 
again.  *  By  this  process  we  may  obtain  hydro-  then  the  prussine  is  disengaged  in  abundance. 
cyanic  <acid  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  con-  This  gas  is  pure  from  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
oentration  than  is  necessary  for  medicine.  It  cess  to  the  end,  provided  always  that  the  neat 
has  the  advantage  over  the  dry  prussic  acid,  of  be  not  very  high ;  for,  if  it  were  sufficiently  in- 
being  capable  of  being  preserved  a  long  time,  tense  to  melt  the  glass,  a  little  azote  would  be 
always  taking  care  to  keep  it  as  much  as  possible  evolved.  Mercury  is  volatilised  with  a  consi- 
from  Uie  contact  of  air  and  heat.  Dr.  Nimmo's  derable  quantity  of  prusside,  and  there  remains 
directions  for  preparing  the  prusside  of  mercury  a  charry  matter  of  the  color  of  soot,  and  as  light 
ought  to  be  attended  to.  as  lampblack.  The  prusside  of  silver  gives  out 
PRUSSINE,  or  Prussic  Gas,  in  chemistry,  likewise  prussine  when  heated;  but  the  mercu- 
the  cyanogen  of  M.  Gay  Lussac,  is  a  peculiar  rial  prusside  is  preferable  to  every  other, 
gas  obtained  by  decomposing  prusside  of  me>  Prussine  or  cyanogen  is  a  permanently  elastic 
cury  by  heat.  The  term  cyanogen  signifies  the  fluid.  Its  smell,  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
produce  of  blue ;  but  as  the  production  of  blue  scnbe,  is  very  strong  and  penetrating.  Its  solu- 
is  never  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  this  tion  in  water  has  a  very  sharp  taste.  The  gas 
rabstuice  on  any  other  single  body,  but  an  in-  bums  with  a  bluish  flame  mixed  with  purple, 
direct  and  unexplained  operation  oif  it  in  con-  Its  specific  gravity,  compared  to  that  of  air,  is 
junction  with  iron,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  1*8064.     M.  Ciay  Lussac  obtained  it  by  weigh- 
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iog  at  the  same  tempeiatiire»  aod  under  the  same  vesceDce,  and  the  solution  is  sliongly  aU(iTi»g, 

pressure,  a  balloon  of  about  two  litres  and  a  Its  taste  i&  the  same  as  that  of  hydrocyanate  or 

half  (152*56  cubic  inches),  in  which  the  vacuum  simple  prussiate  of  potash,  of  which  it  po<we86«i 

was  made  to  the  same  degree,  and  alternately  all  the  properties. 

full  of  air  and  prussine.  100  cubic  inches  weigh  The  gas  bfing  very  mflammable,  M.  Gay  Lus- 
therefore  55-1295  grains.  sac  exploded  it  in  Volta's  eudiometer,  with  about 
Prussine  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  pretty  high  twice  and  a  half  its  volume  of  oxygen.  The  de- 
heat,  without  being  decomposed.  Water,  with  tonation  is  very  strong ;  and  the  flame  is  bluish, 
which  M.  Gay  Lussac  agitated  it  for  some  mU  like  that  of  sulphur  burning  in  oxygen, 
nutes,  at  the  temperature  of  68^,  absorbed  about  It  is  now  obvious  that  the  action  of  potassium 
four  times  and  a  half  its  volume.  Pure  alcohol  on  prussine  agrees  with  its  action  on  prussic  acid, 
absorbs  twenty-three  times  its  volume.    Sul-  We  have  seen  that  it  absorbs  fifty  parts  of  Uie 

{>hnric  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  at  first,  and  likewise  that  it  absorbs  100  parts  of 

east  as  much  as  water.    Tincture  of  litmus  is  the  second,  from  which  it  separates  fifty  parts 

reddened  by  prussine.    On  heating  the  solution  of  hydrogen.     But  100  parts  of  prussic  acid 

the  gas  is  disengaged,  mixed  with  a  little  car-  vapor,  minus  fifty  parts  of  hydrogen,  amount 

bonic  acid,  and  the  blue  color  of  the  litmus  is  exactly  to  fifty  parts  prussine.    Hence  the  two 

restored.    The  carbonic  acid  proceeds  no  doubt  results  agree  perfectly,  and  the  two  compounds 

from  the  decomposition  of  a  small  quantity  of  obtained  ought  to  be  identical,  which  agvees  pre- 

prussine  and  water.  It  deprives  the  red  sulphate  cisely  with  experiment. 

of  manganese  of  its  color,  a  property  which        The  analysis  of  prussine  being  of  great  im- 

prussic  acid  does  not  possess.    This  is  a  proof  portanee,  M.  Gay  Lussac  attempted  it  likewise 

that  its  elements  have  more  mobility  than  those  by  other  methods.   Having  put  prusside  of  mer- 

of  the  acid.    In  the  dry  way  it  separates  the  cuiy  into  the  bottom  of  a  glass  tube,  he  covered 

carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates.  it  with  brown  oxide  of  copper,  and  then  raised 

Phosphorus,   sulphur,  and    iodine,  may  be  the  heat  to  a  dull  red.    On  heating  gradually 

sublimed  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  in  prus-  the  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  prusside,  the 

sine,  without  occasioning  any  change  on  it.    Its  prussine  was  gradually  disengaged,  and  passed 

mixture  with  hydrogen  was  not  altered  by  the  through  the  oxide,  which  it  reduced  completely 

same  temperature,  or  by  passing  electrical  sparks  to  the  metallic  state.    On  washing  the  gaseous 

through  it.    Copper  an(f  gold  do  not  combine  products  with  aqueous  potash,  at  difierent  parts 

with  it;  but  iron,  when  heated  almost  to  white-  of  the  process,  he  obtained  only  from  0*19  to 

ness,  decomposes  it  in  part.    The  metal  is  co-  0*30  of  azote,  instead  of  0-33,  which  ought  to 

vered  with  a  slight  coating  of  charcoal,  and  be-  have  remained  according  to  the  preceding  ana 

comes  brittle.     The  undecomposed  portion  of  lysis.    Presuming  that  some  nitrous  compound 

the  gas  is  mixed  with  azote  (contains  free  azote),  had  been  formed,  he  repeated  the  expenment. 

In  one  trial  the  azote  constituted  0*44  of  the  covering  the  oxide  with  a  column  of  copper 

mixture,  but  in  general  it  was  less.    Platinum,  filings,  which  he  kept  at  the  same  temperature 

which  had  been  placed  beside  the  iron,  did  not  as  the  oxide.    With  thin  new  arrangement,  the 

underffo  any  alteration.    Neither  its  surface,  nor  results  were  very  singular ;    for  the  smallest 

that  of  the  tube,  was  covered  with  charcoal  like  quantity  of  azote  which  he  obtained  during  the 

the  iron.  whole  course  of  the  experiment  was  32*7  for  100 

In  the  cold,  potassium  acts  but  slowly  on  of  gas,  and  the  greatest  was  34'4.     The  mean  of 

prussine,  because   a  crust  is  formed  on  its  sur-  all  the  trials  was,— 
face,  which  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  mutual  Azote    ....  33*6  or  nearly  1 

action.    On  applying  the  spirit-lamp,  the  potas-  Carbonic  acid      .  66*4  2 

sium  becomes  speedily  incandescent ;  the  absorp-  a  result  which  shows  clearly  that  prussine  coa- 

Uon  of  the  gas  begins,  the  inflamed  disc  gradually  tains  two  volumes  of  the  vapor  of^  carbon,  and 

diminishes,  and  when   it  disappears  entirely,  one  volume  of  azote. 

which  takes  place  in  a  few  seconds,  the  absorp-        in  another  experiment,  instead  of  passiog  the 

tion  is  hkewij^eal  an  end.  Supposing  we  employ  pmssine  through  the  oxide  of  copper,  he  made  a 

a  quanUty  of  potassium  that  would  dwengage  mixture  of  one  part  of  the  prusside  of  mercury, 

fifty  parts  of  hydrogen  from  water,  we  find  that  ^jd  ten  parts  of  the  red  oxide,  and  after  intro. 

from  forty-eight  to  fifty  parts  of  gas  have  disap-  ducing  it  into  a  glass  tube,  close  at  one  end,  he 

peared.    On  treaUng  the  residue  with  potash,  covered  it  with  copper  filings,  which  he  raised 

Acre  usually  remains  four  or  five  parts  of  hy-  ^^  to  a  red  heat.    On  heating  the  mixture  suc- 

drogen,    sometimes  ten  or  twelve.      M.  Cay  cessively.  the  decomposition  went  on  with  the 

Lussac  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  to  greatest  facility.  The  proportions  of  the  gaseous 

discover  the  ongm  of  this  gas.    He  thinks  that  mixture  were  less  regular  than  in  the  preceding 

It  is  derived  from  the  water  which  the  prusside  experiment.    Their  mean  was,— 
of  mercury  contains  when  it  has  not  been  suf-  Azote    ....  34-6  instead  of  33*3 

ficiently  dried.    Prussic  acid  vapor  is  then  pro-  Carbonic  acid     •  65-4  66-6 

tassium,  therefore,  absoibs  a  volume  of  pure  Azote   .  •    ;     •     •    •    32*2 

prussine,  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  which  it  Carbonic  acid   .     .     .    67-8 

would  disei^age  from  water.  Now  the  mean  of  these  results  gives,— 

The  compound  of  prussine  and  potassium  is  Azote 33*4 

yellowish.    It  dissolves  in  water  without  effer-  Carbonic  acid   .    .    .    6^*6 
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No  sensible  quantity  oi  water  seemed  to  be  some  hours  are  requisite  to  render  the  effect 

formed  during  these  analyses.  This  shows  farther  complete.     We  perceive  t^  first  a  white  thick 

that  what  has  been  called  a  prussiate  of  mercury  vapor,  which  soon  disappears.    The  diminution 

is  really  a  prusside  of  that  metal.  of  volume  is  considerable,  and  the  glass  in  which 

When  a  pure  solution  of  potash  is  mtroduced  the  mixture  is  made  becomes  opaque,  its  inside 
into  this  gas,  the  absorption  is  rapid.  If  the  al»  being  covered  with  a  solid  brown  matter.  On 
kali  be  not  too  concentrated,  and  be  not  quite  mixing  ninety  parts  of  prussine,  and  227  ammo- 
saturated,  it  is  scarcely  tinged  of  a  lemon-yellow  nia,  they  combined  iieartv  m  the  proportion  of 
color.  But,  if  the  prussine  be  in  excess,  we  ob-  one  to  one  and  a  half.  This  compound  gives  a 
tain  a  brown  solution,  apparently  carbonaceous,  dark  orange -browu  color  to  water,  but  dissolves 
On  pouring  potash  combined  with  prussine  only  in  a  very  small  proportion.  The  liquid 
into  a  saline  solution  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  and  proKluces  no  prussian  blue  with  the  salts  of  iron, 
adding  an  acid,  we  obtain  prussian  blue.  It  When  prussic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  action 
would  appear  from  thb  phenomenon  that  the  ot  a  voltaic  battery  of  twenty  pairs  of  plates, 
prussine  is  decomposed  the  instant  that  it  com-  much  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged  at  the  negative 
Dines  with  the  potash :  but  this  conclusion  is  pole,  while  nothing  appears  at  the  positive  pole, 
premature ;  for,  when  this  body  is  really  decom-  ^t  is  because  there  is  evolved  at  that  pole  prus- 
posed  by  means  of  an  alkaline  solution,  carbonic  ^^ne,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  acid, 
acid  is  always  produced,  together  with  prussic  ^  portion  of  pure  cyanide  of  mercuiy  was 
acid  and  ammonia.  But  on  pouring  barytcs  into  heated  by  Faraday  till  perfectly  dry,  and  then 
a  solution  of  prussine  in  potash,  no  precipitate  enclosed  in  a  green  glass  tube,  and,  being  col- 
takes  pbce,  which  shows  that  no  carbonic  acid  gas  lecied  to  one  end,  was  decomposed  by  heat, 
is  present.  On  adding  an  excess  of  quicklime,  whilst  the  other  end  was  cooled.  The  cyanogen 
no  trace  of  ammonia  is  perceptible.  Since,  then,  soon  appeared  as  a  liquid,  limpid,  colorless,  and 
no  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  have  been  formed,  ▼ery  fluid ;  not  altering  its  sute  at  0®  Fahr.  A 
water  has  not  been  decomposed,  and  conse-  tube  containing  it  being  opened  in  the  air,  the 
qaently  no  prussic  acid  evolved.  How  then  expansion  within  did  not  seem  to  be  very  great ; 
comes  the  solution  of  prussine  in  potash  to  pro-  ^^  t^e  liquid  passed  with  comparative  slow- 
duce  prussian  blue,  with  a  solution  of  iron  and  '^ess  into  the  state  of  vapor,  producing  gr«it 
acid  ?  The  following  is  M.  Gay  Lussac^s  inge-  oold.  The  vapor  collected  over  mercury  proved 
nious  solution  of  this  difficulty  :—  to  be  pure  cyanogen.  Liquid  cyanogen,  evolved 
.  The  instant  an  add  is  poured  into  the  solu-  ">  contact  with  moisture,  does  not  mix  with  the 
tion  of  prussine  in  potash,  a  strong  effervescence  water,  but  floats  over  it.  In  a  few  days  the 
of  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  and  at  the  same  water  and  cyanogen  react  on  each  other,  and 
time  a  strong  smell  of  prussic  acid  becomes  per-  carbonaceous  matter  is  evolved.  Faraday,  Phil, 
ceptible.    Ammonia  is  likewise  formed,  which  Trans.  1823. 

remains  combined  with  the  acid  employed,  and  ^^  ^^e  fi"t  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science 

which  may  be   rendered  very  sensible  to  the  *"<^  ^*»e  Arts,  Sir  H.  Davy  has  stated  some  inte- 

smell  by  the  addition  of  quicklime.     Since,  nesting    particulars   relative   to  prussine.      By 

therefore,  we  are   obliged  to  add  an  acid   in  Seating  prusside  of  mercury  in    muriatic  acid 

order  to  form  prussian  blue,  its  formation  oc-  g^>  *>e  obtained  pure  liquid  prussic  acid,  and 

casions  no  fiirther  difficulty.  corrosive  sublimate.  By  heating  iodine,  sulphui 

Prussine  rapidly  decomposes  the  carbonates  *»d  phosphorus,  in  contact  with  prusside   ol 

at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  prussides  of  the  oxides  mercury,  compounds  of  these  bodies  with  prus- 

are  obuined.    When  passed  through  sulphuret  *«"«  <>^  cyanogen  may  be  formed.    That  of  io- 

of  barytes,  it  combines  without  disengaging  the  ^»ne  »  a  very  cunous  body.    It  is  volatile  at  a 

•ulphnr,  and  renders  it  very  fusible,  and  of  a  ^e^y  moderate  heat,  and  on  coobng  collecte  in 

brownish  black  color.    When  put  into  water  we  "occuli,  adhering  together  like  oxide  of  zmc 

obtam  a  colorless  solution,  but  which  gives  a  deep  ^o"»ed  by  combustion.    It  has  a  pungent  smeU. 

brown  (maroon)  color  to  muriate  of  iron.  What  *°i  J,^TL?f  "**  ^^- , ,  ,,  . 
does  not  dissolve  contains  a  good  deal  of  sul-  PHUTH,  a  considerable  nver  of  Europe, 
phate,  which  is  doubtless  formed  during  the  "^^^^^^  "*«»  j" /^^e  palatinate  of  Marmarosch, 
preparation  of  the  sulphuret  of  barytes.  Hungary,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
On^  dissolving  prussine  in  the  sulphureted  Russian  and  Turkish  dominions  in  Moldavia, 
hydrosulphoret  of  barytes,  sulphur  is  precipi-  falling  into  the  Danube  below  GalaU.  It  w  ro- 
tated, which  is  again  dissolved  when  the  liquid  markable  for  the  perilous  situation  of  the  Rus- 
is  saturated  with  prossine,  and  we  obtain  a  so-  ?»an  army  under  Peter  I.  in  1712,  from  which 
Intion  having  a  very  deep  brown  maroon  color.  »^  ^^s  extricated  by  a  treaty  with  the  Turkish 

This  gas  does  not  decompose  sulphuret  of  silver,  ^"i?£',              „   ,          -«               •      *     v 

aor  of  potash.  PRY,  v,  n.    Perhaps  of  Span,  percynr,  to  ob- 

Pmiiine  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  combine  ?«^e-  ,  To  peep  narrowly;  inspect  curiously  or 

slowly  with  each  other.     A  yellow  substance  is  impertinently.                                      i_i.-.-j.-.« 

obtained  in  fine  needles,  which  dissolves  in  water,  , "« ^^''^^'^ '«  »*  herwmdows.  *^^  »^»^>f^ 

•           .         ••.  .      •i.itij          J  at  her  doort.                                    t^elus.  xiy»  us* 

does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  lead,  produces  no  "  """4..        , .    .     ,      ,       .. 

Prussian  We,  and  is  composed  of  one  volume  _  ^ '?''  ~»?*«f'f  *"  '*'rtr*r«i!'l  ^ 

Psine  (cyaxWn).  and  oKume  and  a  half  ^iS-'^^Ml^L'::'  '^  "°  '"''  "^' 

of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  o       ir      tr       shakspeare,  Richard  III. 

Ammoniacal  gas  and  prussine  begin  to  act  on  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^itl^  a  prtfing  eye  survey 

each  other  whenever  they  come  in  contoct ;  but  xi,e  distant  skies  to  find  the  riiifky  way.    Cmch. 
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I  waked,  and,  Idbkinff  round  the  tM>w*i,  square   miles,  population  of  the  circle  about 

Searched  ev'ry  tree,  and  pry'd  on  every  flow'r,  212,000,  of  the  town  7500 ;  the  former  consists 

If  any  where  by  chance  1  might  eepy  of  a  vast  plain,  traversed  nearly  throughout  itf 

The  rural  poet  of  the  melody.  Drydm.  extent  by  the  river  San ;  and  watered  by  a  num- 

We  have  naturally  a  cunosity  to  be  prying  and  y^^^f  ^^y^^j,  ^^^^  streams.    Tlie  surfece  is  oc- 

seaichiDg  into  forbidden  secreu.  L  Eurangt.  casionally  diversiEed  by  gentle  elevations  and 

Alltheselfiunklyownmaij^^^^^^  ^oods.       The  only  manufacture   is  a  coarse 

But  where  has  this  Praxiteles  been Pry^-9^'^^^  y^^^  ^^  i^^^,.    J^ie  town  is  the  see  bothVf 

PRYNNE  (William),  an  Englisb  lawyer,  who  *  ^'^J'tS!?^^*^*'^  ^"^°P/  ,  „  ,     . 

greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  com-        PRZIBRAM,  a  town  m  the  west  of  Bohemia, 

motions  under  Charles  I.,  was  bom  at  Swains-  near  silver  and  1^  mines,  nineteen  miles  south 

wick,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1600.    His  Histrio-  ^  Beraun,  and  thirty-three  S.  S.  W.  of  Prague, 

mastix,  written  against  stage  plays  in  1632,  con-  ^?K2rSVi?J^  *    1  •        •      .. 

taining  some  reflections  that  offended  the  court,  ^  ^^^^F^P^^'}^  ^^}^^  "^er  m  the  east  of 

he  was  sentenced  by  the  star-chamber  to  pay  a  Poland,  is  joined  partly  by  a  canal,  partly  by  the 

fine  of  £5000,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  lose  stream  of  the  Muchawic^  to  the  Bug  and  Vis- 

his  ears,  and  to  perpetual  imprisonment.     Dur-  J^la,  the  great  mers  of  the  central  part  of  that 

ing  his  confinement,  he  wrote    several    more  ^piom,  and  after  flowing  west  falls  into  the 

books;  particularly,in  1637,  one  entitled  News  ^A??^',  S^>  ".n^  ^.^^^^  ,         .^    , 

from  Ipswich,  which  reflecting  severely  on  the       .  PRZIPCOVIUS  (Samuel),  a  learned   Soci- 

bishops,  he  was  again  sentenced  by  the  star-  n»a°  wnier,  born  in  1590,  who  was  driyon  from 

chamber  to  another  fine  of  £5000,  to  lose  the  Poland  with  many  others  of  that  sect  m  1658. 

remainder  of  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  to  be  brand-  ^e  took  refuge  m  Prussia,  where  he  died  in 

ed  on  both  cheeks  with  S:  L.  for  seditious  libel-  V^^^,  aged  eighty.    His  works  are  inserted  in 

ler,  and  to  be  perpetually  imprisoned  in  Caemar-  ^he  collection  of  Socinian  writers  published  m 

von  castle.    Nothing  however  could  intimidate  ^^^o,  m  9  vols,  folio. 

the  stubborn  spirit  of  Prynne,  he  continued  to  PSALM,  n.  s.  -j  Fr.  psalme^  p$eaume  ;  Gr. 
write,  and  in  1640,  being  set  at  liberty  by  the  Psalm'ist,  (^  |f/aXpoc.  A  holy  song :  psalm- 
house  of  commons,  he  entered  London  in  a  kind  Psal'ter,  t  i&i  is  the  author  of  such  a 
of   triumph,  was   elected  into  parliament  for        Psal'tlry.        Jsong:  psalms,  a  collection 

Newport  m  Cornwall,  and  opposed  the  bishops  of  psalms  :  psaltery,  a  harp  on  which  they  are 

with  great  vigor,  being  the  chief  manager  of  played. 

archbishop  Laud's  trial.     In  the  long  parliament  Praise  with  trumpets,  pierce  the  skies, 

he  was  zealous  in  the  Presbyterian  cause ;  but.  Praise  with  harps  and  paalteriet, 

when  the  Independents  gained  the  ascendancy,  Sandyis  Paraph. 

he  opposed   them   warmly,  and   promoted  an        Th*  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  jprofitable  in 

agreement  with  the  king.     When  the  array  di-  <>**>«'  hoalia,  the  psalm  do  both  more  bnefly  contain 

vided  the  house,  and  refused  him  entrance,  he  an<i  "lore  movingly  express,  by  reason  of  that  poeti- 

became  a  bitter  enemy  to  them  and  their  leader  ^  '^™  wherewith  they  are  written.  Hooktr. 

Cromwell,  and  attacked  them  with  his  pen  so  The  trumpets,  sacbut,  pgalteriet,  and  fife, 

severely  that  he  was  again  imprisoned  :  but  he        J''*'* '*;^  ***"  ^*°*^*         Shakspeare.  CoriManus. 

pleaded  the  liberty  of  le  subject  so  successfully  ,  Stemhold  was  made  groom  of  the  chamber,  for 

that  he  was  enlarged.      Being  restored  to  h^  turning  certain  of  David  s  p««m.  mto  ver«^^^^ 
seat  after  CromwelTs  death,  with  the  other  se-        j^e  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  bU  piaUery,  loudly 

eluded  members,  he  assisted  m  nromotmg  the  resounded  the  benefits  of  the  AUnightv  Creator, 
restoration,  and  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  '  /j. 

Tower  records;  where  he  was  very  useful  by        Those  just  spirit*  that  wear  victorious  palms, 

the  collections  he  published  from  them.      He  Hymns  (ievote  and  holy  ptalms 

presented  forty  volumes  of  his  works,  in  folio  Singing  continually  MiUon 

and  4to.,  to  Lincoln's  Inn  library,  of  which  so-        In  another  ptalm  he  sj>eaks  of  the  wisdom  ana 

ciety  he  was  a  member ;  and,  dying  in  1669,  was  power  of  God  in  the  creAtion.  JBum«t. 

buried  under  the  chapel.  ^^^  much  more  rational  is  this  system  of  the 

PRYTANES,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were  the  P*^»  thw  ^  Vmn'n  scheme  in  Virgil,  where 

presidenu  of  the  senate,  whose  authority  con-  ?°«  ^'^7  »  ^presented  as  raising  a  storm,  and  anc 

?^r1^.  «'^^  t  "f  "^^  *^  "'^'^^V  "'^'h '  No"glra^^^^^^^  p.alury  and  the  harp  av^!""- 
for  Uie  most  part,  was  done  once  every  day    The  when  the  quick  spirits^dr  warm  maitSi  forbear, 
senate  consisted   of   500,  fif^  senators  being  ^nd  numbing  coldness  has  unbraced  the  ear. 
elected  out  of  each  tnbe :  after  which  lots  were  Ptiar, 
cast,  to  determine  in  what  order  the  senators  of  she,  her  daughteni.  and  her  maids,  meet  together 
each  tribe  should  preside:  which  they  did  by  at  all  the  hours  of  prayer  in  the  day.  and  chaunt 
turns,  and  during  their  presidentship  were  called  piahu,  and  other  devotions,  and  spend  the  rest  of 
prytanes.     However,  all  the  fifty  prytanes  of  the  their  time  in  such  good  works,  ana  innocent  diver- 
tribes,  did   not  govern   at  once,  but  one  at  a  sions,  as  render  them  fit  to  return  to  their  ptalms  and 
time,  vir.  for  seven  days ;  and,  after  thirty-five  p^y^"*-                                                      -^•»' 
days,  another  tribe  presided  for  other  five  week« ,  Psalms,  Book  of,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
and  so  of  the  rest  Old  Testament.    Most  of  the  psalms  have  par- 
PRZEMYSL,  a  circle  and  town  of  Austrian  ticular  titles,  siguifying  either  the  name  of  the 
Poland,  in  the  centre  of  that  country,  to  the  west  author,  the  person  who  was  t?  set  it  to  music  or 
of  the  circle  of  Lcmberg.    Its  area  i$   1 420  sing  it,  the  instniment  that  was  to  \e  used,  or 
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tlta  subject  and  occssion  of  it.    Many  of  the  origin,  and  thoroughly  to  be  understood  only  by 

psalms  are  inscribed  with  the  names  Kotah,  Je-  actual  inspiration.    Ecclesiastical  modes  of  ac- 

4a&un,  &c.,  from  the  persous  who  were  to  sing  centuation  were  adopted  in  the  reading  of  th« 

them.  gospels,  epistles,  &c.;  and,  for  the  performance 

PSALMANAZAR  (George),  the  name  as-  of  those  parts  of  the  divine  worship  which  were 

•uxned  by  a  very  extraordinary  character,  bom  song  rather  than  thus  musically  or  artificially 

in  France  and  educated  in  a  Jesuit's  College :  declaimed  (see  article  Music,  p.  280),  the  au- 

upon  leaving  which,  he  led  the  life  of  a  pilgrim,  thentic,  and,  300  years  afterwards,  the  plagal 

At  Uege  he  entered  into  the  Dutch  service,  and  modes  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  introduced 

ifterwsurds  into  that  of  Cologne.    In  the  habit  into  the  church  by  Gregory  VIII.    He  declared 

of  a  pilgrim  he  begged  through  several  countries,  that,  to  ensure  the  perfect  development  of  his 

n  elegant  Latin,  and,  accosting  only  gentlemen  principles  of  psalmoay,  he  was  duly  inspired  by 

and  clergymen,  received  liberal  supplies,  which  God.    These  difficulties,  together  with  the  syl- 

he  spent  as  freely.    In  Germany  he  passed  for  a  labic  nature  of  their  music,  to  suit  the  rythmical 

native  of  Formosa,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  structure  of  the  words,  the  exact  performance  of 

and  a  sufferer  for  it.    At  Sluirs  he  fell  in  with  which  required  the  utmost  attention  to  acquire, 

brigadier  Lauder,  a  Scots  colonel,  who  intro-  excluded  all  participation  on  the  part  of  the 

duced  him  to  the  chaplain  ;  who,  to  recommend  people  in  praising  their  Maker,  but  through  the 

himself  to  the  bishop  of  Londoa,  took  him  over  medium  of  the  priests :  a  principle  which,  for 

to  that  city.    The  bishop  patronised  him  with  ages,  proved  a  most  powerful  engine  of  priests 

credulous  humanity,  ana  a  large  circle  of  his  craft.    Of  these  ecclesiastical  accentuations  an 

great  friends  patronised  him  as  a  prodigy.    He  idea  may  be  formed,  though  but  a  faint  one,  for 

published  a  History  of  Formosa,  and  invented  a  they  are  but  mere  shadows  of  them,  by  attending 

character  and  language  for  that  island,  and  trans-  our  cathedral  service ;  they  were  formerly  ex- 

lated  the  church  catechism  into  it,  which  was  pressed  by  a  number  of  signs,  termed  pes  flexus, 

examined    by    learned    critics   and    approved,  pes  sinuosus,  pes  gutturalis,  qu;wsus,  resupinus. 

Some  of  the  learned,  however,  doubted  him,  quilissimi,  &c.,  each  of  which  designated  a  pe- 

particularly   Drs.   Halley,   Mead,  and   Wood-  culiar  inflexion  of  the  human  voice, 

ward.    He  was  allowed  Uie  use  of  the  Oxford  With  the  exception  of  the  Metzian  hymns, 

library,  and  employed  in  compiling  the  Uni-  which,  from  their  popularity,  are  supposed  to 

versal  History.    Some  errors  in  his  History  of  have  partaken  much  of  the  principles  of  natural 

Formosa  first  led  him  to  be  suspected  as  an  im-  meloay,  and  written  by  Benoit,  who  established 

po5tor.     He  died  in  1753,  and  in  his  last  will  himself  at  Metz  soon  after  the  return  of  Charle- 

confessed  the  inoposture.  magne  ftx>m  Home  (a  specimen  of  which  style 

Psalmody.  The  act  or  practice  of  singing  we  have  inserted  in  our  article  Music),  the 
holy  songs  vras  always  esteemed  a  considerable  principles  appertaining  to  syllabic  music  were 
part  of  devotion.  The  plain  song  was  early  maintained  unimpaired,  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
used,  being  a  gentle  inflection  of  the  voice,  not  up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  total  ex- 
much  different  from  reading,  like  the  chant  in  elusion  of  musical  rhythm :  and,  notwithstanding 
cathedrals ;  at  other  times  more  artificial  compo-  the  rapid  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  after 
sitions,  like  our  anthems.  Sometimes  a  single  the  extinction  of  the  Bards  and  Druids,  it  was 
person  sung  alone ;  sometimes  the  whole  assem-  not  before  the  first  dawnings  of  the  reformation 
biy  joined  together,  which  was  the  most  ancient  that  melody,  independently  of  absolute  prosodial 
and  general  practice.  At  other  times,  as  in  those  Quantity  and  accentuation,  was  generally  intro- 
of  king  David,  the  psalms  were  sung  alternately,  duced  into  the  divine  service,  when,  as  may  be 
the  congregation  dividing  themselves  into  parts,  expected,  the  grand  distinction  took  place  be- 
nnd  singing  verses  in  turns.  There  vras  a  fourth  tween  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  modes  of 
way  of  singing,  pretty  common  in  the  fourth  cen-  psalmody.  The  fiiuxbourdons  of  the  Roman 
tury,  which  was,  when  a  single  person  began  the  church  are  however  still  adopted  by  the  Protes- 
verse^  and  the  people  joined  with  him  in  the  tants  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  both  in  the 
close;  this  was  often  used  for  variety  in  the  modem  as  well  as  in  the  ancient  modes ;  a  species 
same  service  with  alternate  psalmody.  The  use  of  music  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excel- 
of  musical  instruments,  in  the  singing  of  psalms,  lence  in  the  pontificate  of  Marcellus,  by  Pales- 
seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  psalmody  itself;  the  trina  and  otners ;  though  of  late,  even  amongst 
fint  psalm  we  read  of  beitig  sung  to  the  timbrel,  the  Catholics  themselves,  such  have  been  the 
viz.  that  of  Moses  and  Miriam,  after  the  deliver-  mutations  of  their  ideas  relative  to  ecclesiastical 
anceof  the  Isiaelites  from  Egypt:  and  afterwards  music,  these  compositions  have  been  allowed  to 
musical  instruments  were  in  constant  use  in  the  be  superseded  by  others  totally  of  an  opposite 
temple  of  Jerusalem.    See  Organ.  description,  as  the  performance  of  the  works  of 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  much  was  Haydn,  Mozart,  Rhigini,  &c.,  has  abundantly 

done  by  the  priests  to  mystify  the  principles  of  testified ;  thus  completing  a  revolution  which, 

the  Tarious  branches  of  psalmody,  and  the  arts  but  fifty  years  ago,  would  not  have  been  antici- 

and  sciences  in  general,  in  order  more  effectually  pated  without  feelings  of  horror  and  disgust, 

lo  keep  the  common  people  in  ignorance,  and  In  the  church  <^   England  the  system  of 

tonsequently  in  superstition.     To  create  tlie  psalmodising  in  four  parts  has  l>een  of  late 

Spreaier  reverence  for  the  church  and  its  priests,  generally  superseded  by  adhering  to  one,  in 

who  were  alone  supposed  capable  of  understand-  which  sdl  classes  may  with  &cilit^  join.    It  is 

log  its  sacred  mysteries,  psalmody  was  carefully  nevertheless  susceptible  of  great  improvement, 

inculcated  in  the  minds  of  youth  as  of  divine  as  we  shall  endeavour  presently  to  show.    But, 
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It  the  nndentuidlncr  of  the  principles  of  masicy  and  the  melodious  Phrygian,  are  fonned  of  ma- 
like  those  of  painiingy  depends  more  upon  terials  entirely  difieient  from  all  others; -and, 
example  than  preoept,  one  good  specimen  of  being  remarkable  as  rejecting  all  harmonic  sup- 
either  conveying  more  to  the  mind,  the  eye,  or  port,  are  peculiarly  serviceable  for  places  of 
ear,  than  volumes,  we  have  but  little  more  to  worship  where  there  are  no  organs,  or  where  the 
offer  upon  this  subject  than  what  has  been  mode  of  worship  rejects  the  use  of  musical  in- 
stated in  substance  in  our  article  Music.  struments  to  accompany  the   singing    of   the 

With  respect  to  the  proper  mode  of  singing,  psalms  and  hymns. 

Jiat  is  lo  be  preferred  which  best  tends  to  in-  Aji  the  musical  staff  and  clef  were  inserted  to 

duce  the  people  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  express  the  different  compasses  of  the  human 

praismz  their  Maker  to  join  with  the  greatest  voice,  and  as  all  appreciable  musical  sound  is 

ease,  devotion,  and  dignity :  singing  in  parts  expressed  within  tbe  limits  of  the  octave,  and 

constituting  a  system,  which,  whilst*  it  precludes  one  note,  termed  the  ninth  (the  replication  of 

the  possibility  of  congregational  psalmody,  can  the  second  of  the  scale),  it  follows  that  melody 

only  be  effected  with  tolerable   decency,    by  suitable  for  psalmody  must,  of  all  species  of 

the  hiring  of  persons  to  do  that  which  we  are  in  music,    be  the  easiest  to  comprehend.     The 

fact  commanded  to  do  for  ourselves.    The  first  principal  points  of  attention,  in  the  Lydian  and 

point  to  be  attended  to  is  propriety  of  articula-*  Ionian  measures,  are  the  situations  oif  the  two 

tion ;  this  is  effected  by  warbling  steadily  on  the  half-tones  denominated  in  solmisation  mi  ia, 

vowel,  and  quickly  pronouncing  the  consonant :  and,  in  the  disjoined  tetrachordial  order,    C 

singing  being  only  a  lengthening  of  the  mode  of  sound,  forming  the  modem  major  scale,  mi  fa, 

speech.    The  necessity  of  this  obseiVation  will  and  si  do,  thus :  CDEfGABc  (the  capitals 

immediately  be  felt  in  the  singing  of  the  follow-  denoting  tones,  and  the  Romans  half-tones). 

ng  lines  from  Dr.  Watts,  This  scale,  so  simple  in  its  construction,  and  sc 

'Their  cptiw  mu,  exposed  to  icon./  &c.,  «ricUy  confonnabfe  to  the  feelugs  of  every  one 

^                  '  possessing  a  musical  ear,  is  sufficient  to  explain 

«vflen,  if  we  endeavour  to  warble  upon  the  con-  the  whole  mysteries  of  modem  psalmody :  the 

sonant,  no  tone  can  be  produced,  neither  can  alteration  of  one  or  the  other  or  the  half-tones 

any  sense  be  given  to  the  melody  or  words;  constituting  the  means  whereby  modulation  is 

dwelling,  on  the  contrary,  upon  the  vowels,  and  effected  into  the  dominant,  sub-dominant,  and 

quickly  pronouncing  the  consonants,  the  air  is  relative  minor  of  the  primitive  key,  which  are^ 

set  in  motion,  a  tune  is  formed,  and  the  words  the  utmost  limits  assigned  for  the  composition 

thoroughly  understood  and  felt,  more  especially  of  psalmody.    The  principles  also  of  any  well 

when  the  congregation  joins  in  the  manner  com-  regulated  melody  in  others  of  the  Grecian  modes 

mended  by  the  ritual,  which  Uie  reader  will  are  to  be  acquired  with  equal  facility;  the  being 

pardon  us  if  we  observe,  consists  neither  in  the  habituated  to  the  major  and  minor  systems  of 

boisterous  vociferation,  as  if  in  glorification  of  sound  causing  the  ancient  modes  in  general  to 

our  noisy  powers,  too  often  observed  in  dis-  be  only  momentarily  difficult  to  adopt     To 

senting  meetings,  nor  in  the  gross  indifference  so  prove  this  assertion  we  notice  the  known  secular, 

prevalent  in  the  church  of  England.  for  want  of  a  sacred,  melody,  '  Scots  wha  hae,' 

Of  the  two  modes  upon  which  all  modem  which  is  written  in  the  mixt  Lydian  mode  of  the 

musie  is  composed,  the  major  one,  being  tlie  ancient  Greeks. 

simplest  to  understand,  b  to  be  preferred ;  but  On  the  variety  of  opinioas  publbhed  about 
great  advantages  will  be  obtainea  in  the  forma-  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  upon  the 
tion  of  psalm-tunes  upon  the  other  modes  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  psalmody  in  churches,  and  of 
ancient  Greeks,  the  adoption  of  which  added  the  efforts  of  many  writers  to  prove  the  impro- 
greatly  to  the  celebrity  of  their  extraordinary,  priety  of  its  introduction  in  the  reformed  church, 
most  powerful,  and  varied  music,  as  compared  as  a  relic  only  of  monkish  superstition,  we  need 
with  our  own ;  for  the  troth  of  this  remark  we  not  offer  a  comment.  According  to  the  Scrip- 
need  only  refer  the  reader  to  our  article  Music,  tures  it  has  always  formed,  together  with  instru- 
where  the  powers  of  the  different  Grecian  modes  mental  accompaniments,  a  part  of  the  divine 
are  made  evident  in  our  practical  illustration  of  service :  and,  sanctioned  by  the  most  enlightened 
the  principles  of  Scottish  music.  The  mixt  men  of  the  age,  it  prevails  universally.  Upon 
Lydian  mode,  comprising  the  notes  from  G  to  G  the  subject  of  interludes,  voluntaries,  &c., '  inter- 
of  our  diatonic  scale  of  C,  making  the  hatf>tones  ruptions  of  the  divine  service,'  as  they  have  often 
fall  between  the  tliird  and  fourth,  and  sixth  and  been  fairly  designated,  we  would  observe  that 
seventh  intervals,  instead  of  the  third  and  fourth,  they  were  adopted  in  the  church  as  early  as  the 
and  seventh  and  eighth,  intervals  of  the  octave,  time  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  that  in  cases  where  the 
mingles  well  with  the  hann6nic  powers  of  the  organist  confines  himself  to  the  performance  of 
organ,  though  it  is  best  felt  when  employed  in  the  sacred  compositions  of  Handel,  Graun,  Mo- 
the  construction  only  of  melody.  The  Lydian  zart,  Marcello,  &c.,  and,  in  the  composition  of 
mode  or  measure,  which  has  been  supposed  by  his  interludes,  strictly  regulates  his  melodjf  ac- 
many  writers  to  have  been  lost  to  us,  is  precisely  cording  to  the  style  of  the  psalm  tune,  improper 
our  scale  of  F  major;  the  same  may  be  said  of  associations  of  ideas  coula  not  be  raised  in  the 
the  Ionian,  'transposed  a  fourth  lower  than  the  minds  even  of  the  most  fastidious;  on  the  con- 
Lydian  measure.  Excepting  the  ^olian  mode,  trary,  they  are  known  to  create  a  tone  of  feeling 
which  is  our  descending  minor  scale,  these  are  highly  proper  for  Uie  occasion.  Having,  in  our 
the  only  modes  capable  of  receiving  the  princi*  article  Organ,  sufficiently  explained  our  senti* 
plei  of  harmonic  support.    The  Dorian  mode,  ments  on  the  abuses  of  extemporaneooi  perfor 
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mapcca,  and  of  the  immoral  teadeney  of  intro-  riaes  to  twenty  feet,  and  is  covered  with  a  tmooth 
ducing  secular  music  into  the  church,  we  cannot  bark;  the  branches  are  angular,  covered  with  oval 
better  conclude  this  artide,  than  by  recommend-  leaves,  having  a  strong  midrib,  and  many  veins 
iDg  to  the  heads  of  our  ecclesiastiod  affairs,  the  running  towards  the  sides,  of  a  light  green  color, 
esublishment  of  one  collection  of  psalm  tunes  standing  Opposite  upon  very  short  foot-stalks, 
to  be  sung  throughout  the  established  church :  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves  the  flowers  come 
such  a  regulation  would  surely  prove  not  less  out  upon  fbot*stalks  an  inch  and  a  half  long: 
useful  than  one  form  of  prayer ;  at  least  the  they  are  composed  of  five  large  roundish  con- 
parishioners  of  one  church  would  then  have  the  cave  petals,  within  which  are  a  great  number  of 
advantage  of  joining  in  this  part  of  the  divine  stamina  shorter  than  the  petals,  and  tipped  with 
service  with  fecility  at  another,  which,  from  the  pale  yellow  tops.  After  the  flower  is  past,  die 
strange  mixture  of  musical  styles  observed  germen  becomes  a  large  oval  fruit,  shaped  like  a 
at  the  different  churches,  is  now  become  impose  pomegranate.  A  decoction  of  the  roots  of  guava 
sible.  IS  employed  with  success  in  dysenteries :  a  bath 

The  PsALTuiT    was  a  musical    instrument  of  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  said  to  cure  the 

much  in  use  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  who  itch  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions.    Guayava^ 

called  it  ndiel ;  but  we  know  little  or  nothing  or  guava,  is  distinguished  from  the  color  of  the 

of  the  precise  form  of  the  ancient  psaltery.    See  pulp  into  the  two  species  above-mentioned,  the 

Music.  white  and  the  red ;  and,  from  the  figure  of  the 

PSAMMETICUS,  or  Psaxmeticous,  a  re-  fruit,  into  the  round  and  the  pear-fi^ioned  or 

nowned  conqueror,  who  subduing  eleven  other  perfumed  guava.    The  latter  naa  a  thicker  rind,, 

petty  kings  q{  Egypt  became  the  founder  of  a  and  a  more  delicate  taste  than  the  other.    The 

new  dynasty  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  about  fruit  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  large  tennis  ball ; 

670  B.  C.    He  is  memosahle  likewise  for  taking  the  rind  or  skin  generally  of  a  russet  stained 

the  city  of  Axot,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  with  red.    The  pulp  within  the  thick  rind  is  of 

years.  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  interspersed  with  a  num- 

PSATYRIANS,  a  sect  of  Arians,  who,  in  the  ber  of  small  white  seeds.     The  rind,  when 

council  of  Antioch,  held  in  the  year  360,  main-  stewed,  is  eaten  with  milk,  and  preferred  to  any 

tained  that  the  Son  was  not  like  the  Father  as  other  stewed  fruit.    From  the  same  part  is  made 

to  will ;  that  he  was  taken  from  nothing,  or  made  marmalade ;  and  from  the  whole  fruit  is  pre- 

of  nothing ;  and  that  in  God  generation  was  not  pared  the  finest  jelly  in  the  world.     The  fruit  is 

to  be  distinguished  from  creation.  very  astringent,  and  nearly  of  the  same  quality 

FSELLl^  (Michael  Constantine),  a  learned  with  the  pomegranate ;  so  should  be  avoided  by 
Christian  of  the  eleventh  century,  was,  by  birth,  all  who  are  subject  to  costiveness.  The  seeds 
a  Constantinopolitan  of  consular  rank,  and  flou-  are  so  hard  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  fermen- 
rished  under  the  emperor  Constantine  Monc^  tation  in  the  stomachs  of  animals ;  so  that  when 
machus.  He  was  the  chief  instructor  of  the  voided  with  the  excrements  they  take  root,  ger- 
Constantinopolitan  youth,  and  at  the  same  time  minate,  and  produce  thriving  trees.  Whole 
the  companion  and  the  preceptor  of  the  empe-  meadows  in  the  West  Indies  are  covered  with 
ror.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Psellus  re-  guavas  which  have  been  propagated  in  this  man- 
tired  into  a  monastery,  and  soon  afterwards  ner.  The  buds  of  guava,  boiled  with  barley  and 
died.  His  works,  which  have  been  much  cele-  liquorice,  produce  an  excellent  ptisan  for  diarr- 
brated,  are.  Commentaries  upon  Aristotle's  Logic  hoeas,  and  even  the  bloody  flux,  when  not  too  in- 
and  Physics;  a  Compendium  of  Questions  ind  veterate.  The  wood  of  the  tree,  employed  as 
Answers ;  and  an  Explanation  of  the  Chaldean  fiiel,  makes  a  lively,  ardent,  and  kisting  fire. 
Oracles.  PSITTACUS,  the  parrot,  in  ornithology,  a 

PSEUIX),  n.  s.     From  Gr.  if^ev^oc.    A  pre-  genus  belouging  to  the  order  pics.    The  bill  is 

fix,  whidi  signifies  false  or  counterfeit :  as  pseu-  hooked  from  the  base ;  the  upper  mandible  is 

do-apostle,  a  counterfeit  apostle.  moveable:  the  nostrils  are  round,  placed  in  the 

I  will  not  pursue  the  many  ptttudographkf  in  use,  base  of  the  bill,  which  in  some  species  is  fur- 
but  show  of  DOW  great  conoern  the  emphasis  were,  nished  with  a  kind  of  cere :  the  tongue  is  broad, 
if  rightly  uied.              ^           ,     ,      ^  and  blunt  at  one  end :  the  head  is  large,  and  the 

It  11  not  according  to  the  sound  roles  of  pf^otooy.  crown  flat:  tlie  legs  are  short,  the  toes  placed 

to  report  of  a  pious  pnnce.  that  he  neglects  his  dc-  ^wo  before  and  two  behind.     It  might  seem  sur- 

votion,  bnt  you  may  re^rt  of  a  merciful  prmce.  that  ^^^     .     ^j       j^      y^^  .     »  naturally  a 

he  has  pardoned  a  cmmnal  who  did  not  deserve  it.  t -.y^      ^  ^m^^u^a,  ««ii.v«.  »  uv*  u<m  laiy  a 

Arhuthnot  '^  ^  V^Y*  "***  feeds  On  fruits  and  vegetables, 

PSHAW,  m/«7.    An  expression  of  contempt,  f^o"^^  have  the  crooked  beak  allotted  to  the 

A  peevish  felhw  has  some  reason  for  being  out  of  '^^^  ^^  ^^^^  carnivorous  birds :  the  reason 

bainour,  or  has  a  natural  incapacity  for  delight,  and  seems  to  be  that  the  parrot  being  a  heavy  bird, 

therefore  dismrbs  all  with  pishes  and  pahawM.  and  its  legs  not  very  fit  for  service,  it  climbs  up 

Spectator^  and  down  trees  by  the  help  of  this  sharp  and 

PSIDIUM,  the  guava,  or  bay  plum,  a  genua  hooked  bill,  with  which  it  lays  hold  of  any  thing 

of  the  noonogynia  order,  and  icosandria  class  of  and  secures  itself  before  it  stirs  a  foot ;  and  helps 

plants ;   natuial  order  nineteoith,  hesperideae :  itself  forward  very  much,  by  pulling  its  body  on 

CAL,  quinquefid,  superior;  there  are  five  petals;  with  this  hold     Of  all  animals,  the  parrot  and 

the   berry  is    unilocular    and    roonospermous.  crocodile  are  the  only  ones  which  move  the  upper 

There  are  two  species :  jaw ;  all  creatures  else  moving  the  lower  only. 

1.  P.  pomi&rum,  the  red  guava;  and  2.  P.  The  parrot  loves  nothing  so  much  as  die  seeds 

{•yriferum,  the  white  guava.    The  red   guava  of  the  cartharous,  or  bastard  saffron.    Parrots 
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arie  found  almost  everywhere  within  the  tropics;  cinereous  orbits.    The  male  of  this  speciei  is 

#uid  in  their  natural  state  they  live  on  fruits  and  peculiarly  affectionate  to  the  female, 

seeds,  though,  when  tame,  they  will  eat  flesh,  6.  P.  severus^  the  Brasilian  green  macaw,  u 

and  even  fish.    In  the  £ast  and  West  Indies  they  black,  with  a  greenish  splendor :  the  bill  and 

are  very  common,  and  in  such  warm  climates  eyes  are  reddish,  and  the  legs  are  yellow.    It  in 

are  very  bridk  and  lively ;  here,  however,  they  about  one  foot  and  five  inches  lon^r^  and  is  com 

lose  much  of  their  vigor.    They  seldom  make  mon  in  Jamaica,  Guiana,  and   Brasil.     It  is, 

nests,  but  breed  like  owls  in  hollow  trees:  they  however,  comparatively  rare;  but  is  extremely 

lay  two  eggs.    At  particular  times  they  fly  in  beautiful,  and  of  a  very  amiable  and  sociable 

very  large  troops,  but  still  they  keep  two  and  temper  when  familiar  and  acquainted ;  but   it 

two  together.    This  genus  consists  of  inf  nite  can  neither  bear  strangers  nor  rivals ;  its  voice  is 

variety,  not  so  much  owing  to  mixture  of  spe-  not  strong,  nor  does  it  articulate  very  distinctly 

cies.    Mr.  Latham   increased  the  genus  from  ■  the  word  ara. 

forty^seven  to  163 ;  and,  since  the  time  he  wrote  PSOAS  Muscle,  in  anatomy.   See  Anatoky. 

his  Index,  at  least  thirty  more  have  been  disco-  PSOKV,  a  government  of  European  Russia, 

vered.     They  are  very  generally  divided  into  between  those  of  Livonia  and  Smolensko.    Its 

three  kinds:  1.  The  larger,  which  are  as  big  as  a  superficial  extent  is  about  22,000  square  miles ; 

moderate  fowl,  called  macaos  and  cocketoons ;  and  the  population  about  700,000,  almost  all 

these  have  very  long  tails.     2.  The  middle-sized  of  Russ   origin,   and   members  of  the   Greek 

ones,  commonly  called  parrots,  which  have  short  church.     It   is  divided  into  eight  circles  or 

tails,  and  are  a  little  larger  than  a  pigeon.    And,  districts.    The  surface  is  level,  and  clayey  or 

3.  The  small  ones,  which  are  called  paroquets,  fcandy,  but  tolerably  fertile,  producing  flax  and 

and  have  long  tails,  and  are  not  larger  than  a  hemp,  which,  along  with  the  timber  of  its  forests, 

lark  or  blackbird.  are  exported   to  Narva  and  St.   Petersburgh. 

1.  P.  ararauna,  the  b^ue  and  yellow  macaw.  The  manufactures  are  limited  to  the-  weaving  of 
is  blue  above,  and  yellow  below,  and  the  cheeks  linen,  and  the  preparation  of  leather.  The 
are  naked,  with  feathery  lines.  It  is  about  the  climate  is  healthy,  but  cold.  Pskov  is  watered 
same  size  with  the  last,  and  inhabits  Jamaica,  by  several  rivers,  and  contains  a  large  lake  called 
Guiana,  Brasil;  and  Sunnam.  the  lake  of  Pskov. 

2.  P.  aurora,  the  yellow  amazon,  is  about  Pskov,  or  Pleskov,  a  considerable  trading 
twelve  inches  long,  of  a  green  color,  with  blue  town  and  archbishop's  see  of  European  Russia, 
wing  quills,  and  a  white  front ;  its  orbits  are  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  is  situated 
snowy.  It  inhabits  Mexico  or  Brasil,  but  in  all  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pskov  River  and  the 
probability  the  latter,  from  the  one  which  Sa«  Velikaja.  It  is  .<imall,  but  contains  a  kremlin 
lerne  saw,  and  which  pronounced  Portuguese  or  citadel;  a  middle  town  and  greater  town; 
words.  all   distinct    and    surrounded    by    an    earthen 

3.  P.  Guineensis,  the  yellow  lory,  is  about  ten  mound.  Inhabitants  7000.  Leather  is  the  only 
inches  long,  and  is  an   inhabitant  of  Guinea,  manufacture. 

The  bill  is  of  a  black  color;  the  cere,  the  throat,  PSOPHIA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 

and  space  about  the  eyes,  are  white ;  above  the  to  the  order  of  gallinae.    The  bill  is  moderate ; 

eye  .there  b  a  patch  of  yellow,  and  the  rest  of  the  upper  mandible  convex ;  the  nostrils  oblong, 

the  head  and  neck  is  crimson.    The  breast  is  sunk,  and  pervious ;  the  tongue  cartilaginous, 

yellow,  wing  coverts  green,  and  the  quills  are  flat,  and  fringed  at  the  end ;  and  the  legs  are 

blue,  edged  with  yellow.    Under  the  wings,  naked  a  little  above  the  knees.    The  toes  are 

belly,  thighs,  vent,  and  to  the  under  part  of  the  three  before  and  one  behind ;  the  last  of  which 

tail,  the  color  is  white,  which  last  is  tipped  with  is  small  with  a  round  protuberance  beneath  it, 

red;  the  legs  are  dusky,  and  the  claws  black.  which  is  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ground. 

4.  P.  roacao,  the  red  and  blue  macao,  is  red,  Latham  only  enumerates  two  species. 

except  the  vring  quills,  which  above  are  blue,  1.  P.  crepitans,  the  gold-breasted  trumpeter, 

below  red :  the  particular  feathers  are  variegated  Its  head  and  breast  are  smooth  and  shining 

with  blue  and  green :  the  cheeks  are  naked  and  green.     By  the  Spaniards  of  Maynas  it  is  callea 

wrinkled.    It  is  about  two  feet  seven  inches  and  trompetero,    and  by  the  French  at   Cayenne 

a  half  long,  and  about  the  size  of  %  capon.    It  agami,  under  which  last  Buffon  describes  it.    It 

inhabits   Brasil,   Guiana,    and    other  parts  of  inhabits  various  parts  of  South  America,  Brasil, 

South  America.     It  was  formerly  very  common  Guiana,  Surinam,  &c.,  but  it  is  most  plentiful  in 

in  St.  Domingo,  but  is  now  rarely  found  there,  the  Amazons  country.    It  is  about  twenty  inches 

It  generally  lives  in  moist  woods,  does  not  in  long,  being  about  the  size  of  a  large  fowl,  and 

general  learn  to  speak,  and  its  voice  is  particu-  lays  eggs  rather  larger,  of  a  blue  green  color.    It 

larly  rough  and  disagreeable.    The  flesh  is  hard,  i3  met  with  in  the  Caribee  islands,  where  it  is 

black,  and   unsavory,   but  makes  good  soup,  called  a  pheasant,  and  its  flesh  is  reckoned  as 

and  is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cayenne  good  as  that  of  a  pheasant.    The  most  charac- 

and  other  places.    This  species,  in  common  with  teristic  and  remarkable  property  of  these  birds 

other  parrots,  is  subject  to  fits  when  tamed.  consists  in  the  wonderful  noise  they  make,  par- 

5.  P.  pullarius,  red-headed  Guinea  paroquet,  ticularly  when  urged  by  the  keepers  of  the 
or  Guinea  sparrow,  is  about  five  inches  and  a  menagerie.  Another  very  remarkable  circum'- 
half  long.  It  inhabits  Guinea,  and  is  found  in  stance  is,  that  thev  follow  people  through  the 
Ethiopia,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  island  of  streets,  though  per^ct  strangers.  It  is  diificuft 
Java,  and  sometimes  in  Surinam.  It  is  green,  to  get  rid  of  them ;  for,  if  you  enter  a  house^ 
with  a  red  front,  fulvous  tail,  black  bar,  and  they  will  wait  your  return,  and  again  join  you. 
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though  often  after  an  interval  of  tSiree  hours,  burning^  a  butterfly  is  the  same  as  his  careasinff 

<  I  rare  sometimes/  says  M.  de  la  Borde, '  be-  or  paining  Psyche  or  thehujnan  spirit.    Indeea 

taken  myself  to  my  heels,  but  they  ran  faster,  for  almost  all  the  ways  in  which  Cupid  is  seen 

and  always  sot  berore  me ;  and,  when  I  stopped,  playing  with  butterflies,  some  parallel  may  be 

th^  stopped  also.    I  know  one,'  continues  he,  found  in  die    representations    of  Cupid    and 

^  which  mvariably  follows  all  the  strangers  who  Psyche.    Thus,  in  an  antique,  the  god  of  love 

enter  his  master's  house,  accompanies  them  into  is  drawn  in  a  triumphal  car  by  two  Psyches;  in 

the  garden,  takes  as  many  turns  as  they  do,  and  another  by  two  butterflies.    By  this  might  be 

attends  them  back  again.'  shadowed  forth  his  power  over  the  beings  of  the 

2.  P.  undulata,  the  undulated  trumpeter,   is  air,  of  which  the  car  is  an  emblem, 

about  the  size  of  a  goose.    The  upper  part  of  PSYCHOTRIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

the  body  is  of  a  pale  reddish  brown  color,  beau-  monogynia  order  and  pentandria  class  of  plants; 

tiftilly  undulatea  with    black.      The    head  is  natural  order  forty-seventh,  stellate  :  cal.  quin- 

adomed  with  a  dependent  crest.    On  each  side  quedentate,  persisting,  and  crowning  the  fruit : 

of  the  neck,  beneath  the  ears,  begins  a  list  of  cob.  tabulated ;  berry  globose,  with  two  hermi- 

black,  widening  as  it  descends,  and  meeting  on  spherical  sulcated  seeds.    The  species  are  four, 

the  lower  part  before,  where  the  feathers  become  viz.: — 1.  P.  aspatica.     3.  P.  emetica.     3.  P. 

greatly  elongated,  and  hang  loosely  down.    The  herbacea :  and  4.  P.  serpens.     They  are  all 

under  parts  are  generally  white,  the  legs  are  of  a  natives  of  Jamaica. 

dusky  olue  color  like  the  bill.    It  is  a  native  of  PSYLLI,  a  people  in  the  south  of  Cyrenaica, 

Africa ;  Latham's  specimen  came  from  Tripoli,  so    called   from    king    Psyllus  (Agathargides, 

PS011AL£A,  m  botany,  a  genus  of  the  de-  quoted  by  Pliny) ;  almost  all  overwhelmed  by 
candria  order,  and  diadelphia  class  of  pl«mts ;  sand  driven  by  a  south  wind  (Herodotus).  Ac- 
natuial  order  thirty-second,  papilionaces  :  cal.  cording  to  Pliny,  Lucan,  &c.,  they  had  some- 
powdered,  with  callous  points,  and  as  long  as  thing  in  their  bodies  fatal  to  serpents,  and  their 
the  monospermous  legumeu.  The  most  remark-  verysmell  proved  a  charm  against  them, 
able  species  are : —  PTARMIGAN,  in  ornithology.   See  Tetrao. 

1.  P.  aculeata,  the  aculeated  prickly  psoralea,  PTELEA,  shrub-trefoil,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
which  rises  with  a  shrubby  branching  stem  three  gynia  order  and  tetrandria  class  of  plants  :  cor. 
or  four  feet  high,  with  ternate  leaves,  having  tetrapetalous :  cal.  quadripartite  inferior ;  fruit 
wedge-shaped  lobes  terminating  in  a  recurved  monospermous,  with  a  roundish  membrane  in 
sharp  point,  and  the  branches  terminated  by  the  middle.  There  are  two  species : — 
roundish  heads  of  blue  flowers;  it  grows  in  1.  P.  trifuliata,  the  Carolina  shrub  trefoil,  has 
Ethiopia.  These  plants  flower  here  every  sum-  a  shrubby  upright  stem,  dividing  into  a  branchy 
mer ;  the  first  sort  greatest  part  of  that  season,  head  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  covered  witli  a  smooth 
and  the  others  in  July  and  August;  all  of  which  purplish  bark,  trifoliate  leaves,  formed  of  oval 
are  succeeded  by  seeds  in  autumn.  Keep  them  ^pear-shaped  folioles,  and  the  branches  termi- 
in  pots  in  order  for  removing  into  the  green-  nated  by  large  bunches  of  greenish-white  flowers, 
house  in  winter.  They  are  propagated  by  seeds,  succeeded  by  roundish  bordered  capsules.  This 
sown  in  a  hot-bed  in  the  spring;  and,  when  the  is  a  hardy  deciduous  shrub,  and  a  proper  plant 
plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  prick  them  for  the  shrubbery  and  other  ornamental  planta- 
in separate  small  pots,  and  gradually  harden  tions  to  increase  the  variety.  It  is  propagated 
them  to  the  open  air,  so  as  to  bear  it  fully  by  the  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.    They  may  2.  P.  viscosa,  the  viscous  Indian  ptelea,  ris^s 

also  be   propagated  by  cuttings  any   time  in  with  several  strong  shrubby  stems,  branchin:; 

summer,  plant^  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  little  erectly  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  having  a  light 

heat,  or  covered  close  with  hand-glasses,  shaded  brown  bark,  spear-sliaped,  stiff,  simple  leaves, 

from  the  sun  and  watered.  and  the  branches  terminated  by  clusters  of  green- 

2.  P.  bituminosa,  the  bituminous   trifoliate  ish  flowers.     It  is  a  stove  plant,  and  is  propa- 
psoralea,  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk,  branching  gated  commonly  by  seeds. 

sparii^y  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  ter-  PTERIS,  in  botany,  brakes  or  female  fern,  a 

nate  or  three  lobed  leaves  of  bituminous  scent,  genus  of  the  order  of  filices,  and  cryptogamia 

and  blue  flowers  in  close  heads;  it  grows  in  class  of  plants;  natural  order  fifty-fifth,  filices. 

Italy  and  France.  The  fructifications  are  in  lines  under  the  margin. 

3.  P.  primata,  the   pinnated   psoralea,   rises  There  are  numerous  species ;  the  most  remark- 
with  a  woody  soft  stem,  branching  five  or  six  able  is  the 

feet  high,  pinnated  leaves  of  three  or  four  pairs  P.  aquilina,  or  common  female  fern.  The 
of  narrow  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  and  root  of  this  is  viscid,  nauseous  and  bitterish;  and, 
at  the  axillas  close-sitting  blue  flowers  with  like  all  the  rest  of  the  fern  tribe,  has  a  salt,  mu- 
white  keels.  It  is  a  native  of  Ethiopia.  cilaginous  taste.  It  creeps  under  the  ground  in 
PSYCHE,  a  nymph  whom  Cupid  married,  some  rich  soils  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet, 
and  carried  into  a  place  of  bliss,  where  he  long  and  is  very  diflicult  to  be  destroyed.  Frequent 
enjoyed  her  society.  Venus  put  her  to  death,  mowings  in  pasture  grounds,  plentiful  dunging 
b^use  she  had  robbed  the  world  of  her  son ;  in  arable  lands,  but,  above  all,  pouring  urine 
but  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of  Cupid,  granted  upon  it,  are  the  most  approved  methods  of  kill- 
immortality  to  Psyche.  The  same  Greek  word,  ing  it.  It  has,  however,  many  good  qualities  to 
^pvX^,  signifies  a  butterfly  and  the  soul.  Hence  counterbalance  the  few  bad  ones.  Fern  cut 
die  former  was  used  by  the  Greek  artists  as  an  while  green,  and  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  is 
<^lem  of  the  latter;  and  Cupid  fondling  or  a  good  improver  of  land;  for  its  ashes,  if  burnt, 
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win  yield  double  the  quantity  of  salt  that  most  fifteen,  which  unite  towards  the  base  into  a  tubt. 

oCher  vegetables  will.    Fern  is  also  an  excellent  The  style  cylindrical :  caps,  oval,  woody,  and 

ttanure  for  potatoes ;-  for,  if  buried  ^beneath  their  quinquelocular,  each  bivalved,  containing  many 

foots,  it  never  lails  to  produce  a  good  crop.    Its  oblong,  con'pressed,  and  winged  seeds.    There 

astringency  is  so  great  that  it  is  used  in  many  is  only  one  species,  viz. : — 

places  abroad,  in  dressing  and  preparing  kid  and  P.  pentapetes,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies; 

chamois  leather.     In  several  [Maces  in  the  north  the  wood  of  which  is  very  hard,  and  very  like 

the  inhabitants  mow  it  green,  and,  burning  it  to  that  of  the  holly  tree. 

ashes,  make  those  ashes  up  into  balls,  with  a  PTINUS,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
little  water,  which  they  dry  m  the  sun,  and  make  nder  of  coleoptera.  The  antenna;  are  filiform : 
use  of  them  to  wash  their  linen  with  instead  of  the  last  or  exterior  articulations  are  longer  than 
soap.  In  many  of  the  Western  Isles  the  people  the  others ;  the  thorax  is  nearly  round,  without  a 
gain  a  very  considerable  profit  from  the  sale  of  margin,  into  which  the  head  is  drawn  back  or 
Uie  ashes  to  soap  and  glass  makers.  In  Glenelg  received ;  the  feet  afe  made  for  leapiiig.  The 
in  Inverness-shire^  and  other  places,  the  people  most  remarkable  species  are, — 
thatch  Uieir  houses  with  the  stalks  of  this  fern,  1.  P.  pectinicomis.  This  is  produced  fh>m  a 
and  6sten  them  down  with  ropes  made  either  of  worm  that  lod8:es  in  wood  and  the  trunks  of  trees, 
birch-bark  or  heath.  Sometimes  they  use  the  such  as  the  willow,  where  it  makes  deep  round 
whole  plant  for  the  same  purpose,  but  that  does  holes,  turns  to  a  winged  insect,  takes  flight  and 
not  make  so  durable  a  covering.  Swine  are  loosts  upon  flowers.  It  is  distinguished  b^  its 
ibnd  of  the  roots,  especially  if  boiled  in  their  antennae  pectinated  on  one  side,  whence  it  hss 
wash.  In  some  parts  of  Normandy  the  poor  the  name  of  feathered.  The  elytra  and  thorax 
have  been  reducea  to  the  miserable  necessity  of  are  of  a  deep  clay-colored  brown,  the  antennse 
mixing  tfiem  with  their  bread.  And  in  Siberia,  and  legs  are  of  a  pale  brown, 
and  some  other  northern  countries,  the  inhabit-  2.  P.  pertinax.  llie  form  of  this  insect  re- 
ants  brew  them  in  their  ale,  mixing  one-third  of  sembles  tne  preceding  one,  saving  that  its  anten 
the  roots  to  two-thirds  of  malt.  The  ancients  ne  are  filiform.  It  is  all  over  of  a  deep  black- 
used  the  root  of  this  fern,  and  the  whole  plant,  ish-brown  color  resembling  soot.  It  attacks 
in  decoctions,  and  diet-drinks,  in  chronic  dis-  household  furniture,  clothes,  furs,  and  especially 
orders  of  all  kinds,  arising  from  obstructions  of  animals  dried  and  preserved  in  collections  of 
the  viscera  and  the  spleen.  The  country  people  natural  history,  where  it  makes  great  havoc, 
still  continue  to  retain  some  of  its  ancient  uses ;  When  caught,  this  insect  bends  its  legs,  draws 
for  they  give  the  powder  of  it  to  destroy  worms,  back  its  head,  and  lies  as  if  it  was  dead  till  it 
and  look  upon  a  bed  of  the  green  plant  as  a  thinks  itself  out  of  danger.  It  cannot  be  forced 
sovereign  cure  for  the  rickets  in  children.  out  of  this  state  of  inaction  either  by  pricking 

PTEROCARPUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  or  tearing;  nothing  but  a  strong  degree  of  heat 

decandria  order,  and  diadelphia  class  of  plants ;  can  oblige  it  to  resume  its  motion  and  run  away, 

natural  order  thirty-second,  papilionacec :  cal.  There  are  many  beautilbl  varieties  of  this  genus; 

quinquedentate :  caps,  sulcated,  filiaceous,  van-  but  they  in  general  escape  our  attention  bv  their 

cose.    The  seeds  are  few  and  solitary.    There  minuteness,  and  living  among  hay,  dried  leaves, 

are  four  species,  viz. : —  and   divers  other    dusty  matters,  where  they 

1.  P.  draco.    2.  P.  ecastaphyllum.    3.  P.  lu-  undergo  their  metamorphoses.    Tht  larvv   of 

natus :  and  4.  P.  santolinus.    The  last  is  by  some  are  fotmd  in  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  io 

some  referred  to  the  genus  santalum.    It  is  old  tables,  chairs,  &e. 

called  red  saunders ;  and  the  wood  is  brought  PTI'SAN,  n.  i .    Fr.  ptUanne  ;  Gr.  Trt^vayif. 

from  the  East  Indies  in  large  billets,  of  a  com-  A  medical  drink,  made  of  barley  decocted  witli 

pact  texture, a  dull  red,  almost  blackish  color  on  raisins  and  liquorice, 

the  outside,  and  a  deep  bright  red  within.    This  Thrice  happv  were  those  golden  days  of  old, 

wood  has  no  manifest  smell,  and  little  or  no  taste.  When  dear  as  burgundy  the  pixMam  sold ; 

The  principal  use  of  red  saunders  is  as  a  coloring  When  patients  chojte  to  die  with  better  will, 

-drug ;  with  which  intention  it  is  employed  in  Than  breathe  and  pay  the  apotbecaty's  bill.  OwrHu 

some  formulae,  particularly  in  the  compound  of  Ib  fevers  the  aliments  prescribed  by  IKppocntea 

tincture  of  lavender.     It  communicates  a  deep  '^'*  pmn»  and  cream  of  barley.           AHmikmtt. 

red  to  rectified  spirit,  but  gives  no  tinge  to  Ptisak  is  properly  barley  decortietied»  or 

aqueous  liquors ;  a  small  Quantity  of  die  resin,  deprived  of  its  husk,  by  beating  in  a  mortar,  as 

extracted  by  means  of  spint,  tinges  a  large  one  was  the  ancient  practice ;  though  the  ooolin^ 

of  fresh  spirit,  of  an  elegant  blood-red.    There  potion  obtained  by  boiling  such  barley  iti  water, 

is  scarcely  any  oil,  that  of  lavender  excepted,  to  and    afterwards   sweetening    the    liquor   with 

which  it  communicates  its  color.  liquorice  root,  is  what  at  present  goes  by  the 

PTERONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly-  name  of  ptisan ;  and  to  render  it  laxative  some 

gamia  equalis  order,  and  syngenesia  class  of  add  a  little  setma,  or  other  simi  ar  ingredient, 

plants;  natural  order  fort)r-ninth,  composits:  PTOLEMAIS,  in   ancient  geographr,   the 

receptacle  full  of  multipartite  bristles ;  pappus  largest  and  most  considerable  town  of  Tnebais« 

%  little  plumy  :  cal.  imoricated.  or  Higher  Egypt,  and  equal  to  Memphis.    It 

PTEROSPERMUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  was  governed  in  die  manner  of  a  Greek  npoV* 

016  polyandria  order  and  roonadelphia  class  of  lie,  and  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  ff3», 

plants;  natural  order  thirty-seventh,  columnifrne:  almost   opposite  to    Coptos.      Stribo.     This 

'  caL.  quinauepartite :  coE.  consists  of  five  ob-  town,  which  was  built  by  Ptolemy  Philadetpbus^ 

long  spreading  petals.    The  filamentr  are  aboat  is  now  called  Ptolometa.    The  walhr  and 
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tTf  ftUl  entire,  and  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
Greek  ioscriptionfi,  but  only  a  few  columns  of 
the  portico  remain.  There  is  likewise  an  Ionic 
temple,  in  the  most  ancient  style  of  executing 
tnat  order,  of  which  Mr.  Bruce  took  a  drawing, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  king's  collection. 

Ftoleuais,  the  port  of  Aisinoe,  situated  on 
the  west  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  concurs  to 
form  the  island  called  Nomos  Heracleotes,  to  the 
south  of  the  vertex  of  the  Delta. 

PTOLeMY  (CUudius),  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician and  astrologer,  bom  at  Pelusium,  and, 
samanaed  by  the  Grraks  most  divine  and  most 
wise.  He  flourbhed  at  Alexandria  in  the 
second  century,  under  Adrian  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  about  A.  D.  138*  There  are  still  ex* 
tant  his  Geography,  and  several  learned  works 
on  astronomy.  The  principal  of  which  are  1. 
The  Almagest.  2.  De  Judiciis  Astrologicis.  3. 
Phnisphsrium.  His  system  of  the  world  was 
for  many  centuries  adopted  by  the  philosophers 
and  astronomers.    See  A.stronomy. 

Ptolehy,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus,  king  gf  Epirus, 
by  Antigone,  who  was  left  governor  of  Epirus, 
while  his  father  was  absent  in  Italy,  fighting 
against  the  Romans.    He  governed  with  great 

?rudence,  and  was  kHled  some  time  after  in 
^yrrhus's  expedition  against  Sparta  and  Argos. 
Ptolemy  Cebaunus,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  fled  to  Seleucus 
kini^  of  Macedonia,  who  received  him  hospita-  . 
biy;  in  return  for  which  he  assassinated  him, 
and  usurped  his  crown.  He  then  invited  Ar- 
sinoe,  who  vras  his  widow  and  his*  own  sister,  to 
share  the  government  with  him ;  but,  as  soon  as 
he  had  her  in  his  power,  he  murdered  her  and 
her  children.  He  was  at  length  defeated,  killed, 
and  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  Gauls,  A.  A.  C. 
279. 

Ptolemy  Lag  us,  or  Soteb,  king  of  Egypt,  a 
renowned  warrior,  who  established  the  a<»demy 
at  Alexandria.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Mace- 
donian race  of  Egyptian  monarchs,  being  a  nar 
tuial  son  of  Philip  ll.  of  Macedon,  by  Arsinoe, 
who  married  Lagus  while  she  was  pregnant  of 
him.  He  was  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and 
killed  an  Indian  king  in  sinele  combat;  and  to 
his  counge  Alexander  owed  the  reduction  of 
Aomus.  He  conquered  Ccelosyria,  Phoenicia^ 
and  part  of  Syria,  and  carried  100,000  prisoners 
to  Egypt,  whom  he  attached  to  him  by  liberal 
privileges.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Alexander, 
which  was  much  admired,  but  is  lost.  He  died 
A.  A.  C.  384,  aged  ninety-two. 

Ptolemy  Philadelpuvs,  the  second  son  of 
Ptolemy  ^ler.  He  was  renowned  as  a  con- 
queror, but  more  revered  for  his  great  virtues 
and  political  abilities.  He  established  and  aug- 
mented the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  which 
had  been  begun  by  hie*  fiither.  He  greatly  in- 
creased the  commerce  of  Egypt,  and  granted 
considerable  privileges  to  the  Jews,  from  whom 
he  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
he  caused  to  be  translated  into  Greek,  and  de- 
posited in  his  library.  See  Septuagivt.  He 
died  246  years  B.  C.  aged  sixty-four. 

Ptolemy  was  also  the  name  of  eleven  other 
kings  of  Egypt,  of  whose  reigns  we  here  only 
add  the  foUowinii:  brief  chronological  table,  down 
to  queen  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  race : — 


fears. 

1 

A.M. 

39 

and  died 

3720 

39 

3758 

25 

3788 

17 

3800 

24 

3824 

37 

3861 

28 

3888 

36| 

3923 

20 

3943 

6 

3949 

1 

banished. 

13 

3953 

^i 

3953 

17 

3974 

1.  Ptolemy  Sote^"  reigned 

2.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 

3.  Ptolemy  Euergetes 

4.  Ptolemy  Philopater 

5.  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 

6.  Ptolemy  Philometor 

7.  Ptolemy  Physcon 

8.  Ptolemy  Lathyrus 

9.  Ptolemy  Alexander  I. 

10.  Ptolemy  Alexander  II. 

11.  Ptolemy  Alexander  III. 

12.  Ptolemy  Auletes 

13.  Ptolemy  Dionysius 

14.  Cleopatra 

PU'BERTY,  ».  f.^     Fr.  puberte  ;   Lat.  pu- 

PvBLs'cENCE,         ybcrtoM.    The  time  of  life 

Pubes'cent,  adj.  J  in  which  the  two  sexes  be- 
gin to  be  acquainted :  pubescence  is  the  state  of 
puberty:  pubescent,  tne  corresponding  adjec- 
tive. 

The  cause  of  ckaoging  the  voice  at  the  yean  of 
puhertp  aeemeth  to  be,  for  that  when  much  of  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  which  did  before  irrigate  the 
parts,  is  drawn  down  to  the  spemuitical  vesiels,  it 
leaveth  the  body  more  hot  than  it  was,  whence  cometh 
the  dilatation  of  the  pipes.  Bacon. 

Solon  divided  it  into  ten  teptenaries :  in  the  Srst  is 
dedentition  or  falling  of  teetn^  in  the  lecond  piiAt- 
KcncB,  Browng. 

That  the  women  are  menstraant,  and  the  men 
jmbttoent  at  the  year  of  twice  seven,  is  accounted  a 
punctual  truth.  Id, 

All  the  carnivorous  animals  would  have  multiplied 
exceedingly,  before  these  children  that  escaped  could 
come  to  the  age  of  jnt6«rty.  BentUtf**  Sermont. 

Puberty,  in  law,  is  fixed  at  the  age  of  twelve 
in  females,  and  fourteen  in  males ;  after  which 
they  are  reckoned  to  be  fit  for  marriage. 

PUBES,  in  botany,  the  hair  or  down  on  the 
leaves  of  some  plants.    See  Hair. 
PuBES,  in  anatomy.    See  Anatomy. 

Fr.  tm^/i^ue;  Itdl. 
and  Span,  publico  f 
Port,  pubrico;  Lat. 
publico,  publius.  Ge* 
>-  neral;  universal; 
open :  belonging  to 
a  state  or  nati6n; 
open :  the  great  body 
of  a^  people  or  of 


PUB'LIC,  adj.  &  n.  i . 
Pub'lican,  fl.  f. 
Publica'tiow, 

PuBUC-HOtJSE, 

Pub'licly,  adv, 
Pub'ltcness,  fl.  f. 
Public-spir'ited,  adj. 

Pub'lISH,  17.  fl. 

Pub'lisher,  n.  t. 
mankind ;  open  view  or  notice ;  exposure :  pub- 
licly and  puolicness  corresponding :  publican  is, 
in  an  ancient  sense,  a  toll  or  tax-gatherer ;  in  a 
modem  one,  the  landlord  of  a  house  of  public 
entertainment,  or  public-house:  publication  is 
the  act  of  publishing  a  thing,  particuhirly  a 
book  publbned ;  also  an  edition  of  a  book : 
public-spirited  is,  having  regard  to  the  general 
good;  patriotic:  to  publiSi  is,  to  make  generally 
known ;  make  public ;  proclaim ;  send  forth  a 
boolr  into  the  world :  publisher,  follows  both  the 
general  and  particular  sense. 

As  Jesus  sat  at  meat,  many  pMiean$  «nd  sinners 
cane  and  sat  down  with  him.  Matt.  ix.  10. 

Joseph  being  a  just  man,  and  not  willine  to  make 
her  a  public  example,  was  minded  to  put  her  away 
privily.  Matthew. 

By  following  the  law  of  private  reason,  where  the 
law  of  ptt6^ic  uouhl  take  place  they  breed  disturl;. 
ince«  Hooker 
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For  the  instniction  of  all  men  to  eternal  life,  it  is  luker  has  given  me  some  things  that  did  net  hiiimg 

neoessaiy  that  the  sarred  and  saving  tnith  of  God  be  to  me.                                                            Pwitr. 

openly  puhlithed  unto  them,  which  open  puhl'teation  A  good  magistrate  must  be  endued  with  a  ftkUe 

or  heavenly  mysteries  is  by  an  excellency  termed  spirit,  that  is,  with  such  an  'excellent  temper  as  eels 

preaching.                                                           ^^'  ^^"^  !<><)»  from  all  sel&sh  views,  and  makes  him  ea 

How  will  this  gneve  yon,  deavour  towards  promoting  the  ciwimon  good. 

When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  tnat  Atterbmy. 

You  thus  have  publi^ed  me !               ShaJuptan,  In  puUie  'tis  they  hide. 

Love  of  you  Where  none  dutinguish.                      Pajm, 
Hath  made  me  jnMiMher  of  thu  pretence.         Id,  An  imperfect  copy  having  been  oieied  to  a  book- 
Sometimes  also  it  may  be  private,  communicating  seller,  you  consented  to  tne  f^AScatwm  of  one  more 
to  the  judges  some  things  not  fit  to  be  publicljf  deli-  correct.                                                                /d 
vercd.                                                            Bacon,  The  puJMioation  of  these  papers  was  not  owing  to 
And  for  traducing  such  our  folly,  but  that  of  others.                           Swift. 
That  are  above  us,  yMuhing  to  the  world  Have  we  not  able  eonnseUon  hourly  watting  ever 
Their  secret  crimes,  we  are  as  innocent  the  public  weal  t                                                  Jd, 
As  such  as  are  bora  dumb.              3faiteng§r.  j^  ^„  generous  and  ptMie^irited  in  yon  to  be 
His  commission  from  God  and  his  doctnnetend  to  ^f  t^e  kingdom's  side  in  this  dinute,  by  shewing, 
the    impressing   the  necessity  of  that  reformation  without  reserve,  your  disapprobation  of  Wood's  de- 
which  he  came  to  publish.                          Hammond.  ,*|gn^                                                                       /^^ 

If  I  had  not  unwarily  too  far  engaged  myself  for  Then  each,  in  iU  peculiar  honours  clad, 

the  present  publishing  it,  I  should  have  kept  it  by  me.  sij^U  pubUsh  even  to  the  distant  eye 

Digby.  jt,  family  and  tribe.                                 Camper. 

They  were  public  hearted  men ;  as  they  paid  all  „-,„-  ,-.« 

Uxes,  to  they  gave  up  all  their  time  to  their  country's  PUBLIUS,  a  prsnomen  very  common  among 

service,  without  any  rewaid                     Clarendon,  the  ancieat  Romans.     It  was  the  prvnomen  of 

A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound  the  Scipios,  Orid,  and  many  other  eminent  men. 

Of  public  scorn.                                 Milton.  PUCERON,  in  entomology,  a  common  name 

Suppose  he  should  relent,  given  to  several  genera  of  animalcules  or  insects. 

And  publish  giace  to  all.                         Id.  m^gt  of  which  live  on  the  young  branches  of 

I  f  royal  maids  how  wretched  is  the  fate,  ^^^^^  particularly  the  peach  tree,  and  feed  on  the 

Born  only  to  be  victims  of  the  state ;  sap.    The  various  genera  and  species  of  puce- 

Our  hopes,  our  wishes,  all  our  passions  tried  ^^  y^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^y^^ 

Ur  pubUc  u«,  the  slaves  of  others  pn^e.^^^.^  the^  u^e  and  feed  on  its  juices.*^ 

The  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing  Earth  pucerons  differ  from  most  of  the  other 

from  each  private  share,  nor  does  the  publickness  of  it  genera,  by  residing  m  the  earth.    In  the  month 

lessen  propriety  in  it.                                    Boyle,  of  March,  if  the  turf  be  raised  in  several  places 

The  apostle  doth  not  speak  as  the  publish^-  of  a  in  any  dry  pasture,  there  will  be  found,  under 

new  law,  but  only  as  a  teacher  and  monitor  of  what  some  parts  of  it,  clusters  of  ants*;  and,  on  a  6r- 

his  lord  and  master  had  Uugbt  before.    KeitleweU.  ther  search,  it  will  be  usually  found  that  these 

These  were  the  public  spirited  men  of  their  age,  ants  are  gathered  about  some  pucerons  of  a  pe* 

that  is,  patriots  of  their  own  interest.          Drgden.  ^uliar  species.    These  pucerons  are  large,  and 

Philosophy,  though  it  hkes  not  a  gaudy  drws.  yet,  ^f  ^         ^gj,  ^.^i       ^^  ^  ^^^^^y^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

when  It  appears  in  public   must  have  so  much  com-  ^-^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^     ^  ^^  common  abode 

placency  as  to  be  cloathed  in  the  ordinary  fas^on.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  is  on  the  young 

They  have  with  bitter  clamours  defaced  the  pubL  branches  or  leaves  of  trees,  and  as  their  o^y 

service  of  our  church.                                  ^Vhite.  ^od  w  the  sap  of  these  trea,  these  earth  kisds 

I  am  called  off  from  public  disserUtions  by  ado-  are  supposed   to  extract  their  food  from  the 

mestic  aiFair  of  great  imporUnce,  which  is  no  less  nx>ts  ot  erasses,  and  other  plants,  in  the  saaie 

than  the  disposal  of  my  sister  Jenny  for  life.  manner  t^bat  the  others  do  from  the  leaves  and 

TatUr,  No.  75.  branches.    The  ants  follow  these  and  tht  o&er 

Those  nations  are  most  liable  to  be  over>nin  and  species,  for  the  sake  of  the  saccharine  juioes 

conquered,  where  the  people  are  rich,  and  where,  for  which  they  extract  from  plants,  and  whidi  they 

want  of  good  conduct,  thepufciic  U  poor.  Davenant.  evacuate  verV  little  altered  from  their  oriciaal 

All  nations  that  grew  great  out  of  uttle  or  nothing,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  vegetable 

did  so  merely  by  the  public  mindedness  of  ?^^  Qak  puceroSs,  a  name  given  by  natumlisu  to 

^Tu'public  is  more  dispced  to  censure  than  to  »  ^^^   'f  ?"2'^*%  ^^"^  ?/  ^'T^  ^  ^ 

praise.                                                    Addiem.  P«ceron  kind.     Th^  bury  themselves  in  the 

The  income  of  the  commonwealth  is  raised  on  such  clefts  of  the  oak  and  some  other  trees,  and  get 

as  have  money  to  spend  at  taverns  and  pubUc-housn.  into  the  crevices,  where  the  bark  is  a  little  sep». 

Id.  rated  from  the  wood.    They  are  larger  than  the 

This  has  been  so  sensibly  known  by  trading  na-  other  pucerons,  the  winged  ones  beincr  nearljr  as 

tioiis.  that  great  nwards  are  publieUy  oiiered  foi  its  large  as  a  common  house  ily ;  those  without  wings 

sopply.                                                       •fd.  f^  ^30  larger  than  any  other  species  of  th^suiw 

Another  puWic-J?>Wi«d  project,  which  the  common  ^^^^    The  winged  ones  are. black,  and.  the 

enemr  could  not  foieiee,  might  set  king  Charles  on  ^^j^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^     jj^^i,  ^^^  -^  j,,^ 

tl.e  throne.                         r^  .i..  •«  .i..  the  length  of  their  bodies,  and,  when  wrikieg,  it 

And  ,«Nuk«  to  e»i^  ItlKl  "^  "  »">»!*•  P<»»»  «J  •     Wh«  «•»  P*"**  "^ 

Th«.woikofMi«lm«rttyh«n«l.  «.  SptefUir.  to  sock  •  pwt  of  atnelhtl  u  Jim  befcn  it,  it 

A  colloctioo  of  poenn  appeartd,  ia  which  the  puK  draws  up,  and  shorteot  the  trank,  till  it  '  — " 
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It  to  a  proper  length  and  direction ;  but,  when  it  PUiyDING,  n.  t.  ^     Fr.  boudin ;  Welsh  pot-* 

sucks  in  the  common  way,  it  crawls  upon  the  Pud'dingpies,       >ten  (an  intestine)  Swed. 

inner  surface  of  the  bark,  and  the  turned  up  end  Pud'dxnctime.     jpuding;  Span,  pudin.    A 

of  the  trunk,  which  resembles  a  tail,  fixes  itself  kind  of  food  variously  compounded,  but  made 

against  the  wood  that  is  behind  it,  and  sucks  commonly  of  meal  and  suitable  admixtures :  it 

there.    The  extremity  of  this  trunk  holds  so  fast  seems  to  owe  its  name  to  being  originally  cooked 

1>y  the  wood,  that,  when  it  is  pulled  away,  it  ixe-  in  the  integuments  of  animals :  a  pudding  pie 

quently  brings  a  small  piece  of  the  wood  away  is  a  pudding  containing  meat :    pudding  time, 

with  it.    The  ants  are  as  food  of  these  as  of  the  dinner  time :  hence,  by  a  construction  natural 

other  species  of  pucerons,  not  feeding  upon  them,  enough,  any  critical  time. 

but  on  their  duM,  which  is  a  liquid  matter  of  a  He'll  yield  the  crow  a  pudding  one  of  these  days ; 

sweet   taste.      These  creatures  are   the  surest  the  king  has  killed  his  heart.  SHalupeare.  Henry  V, 

cuides  where  to  find  this  species  of  puceron ;  As  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings, 

ibr,  if  we  at  any  tame  see  a  number  of  these  ShaLpeart, 

crawling  up  an  oak  and  creeping  into  the  cleAs  Some  cry  the  covenant,  instead 

of  the  bark,  we  may  be  assured  that  in  that  place  Of  puddingpies  and  gingerbread.        HttdUmu, 

there  are  quantiUes  of  these  oak  pucerons.    The  ,  Mars  that  still  protecto  the  stout, 

ants  are  so  extremely  fond  of  the  juices  of  the  InpuddingUme  came  to  his  aid.              W. 

tree,  when  preoared  by  passin.  through  the  body  Tutf  ^e^Sfan^rJ ^^^^^^ 

of  this  ammal,  that  when  tlie  puceron  hits  a  ^^^^  j^  j  ^^  Dai  Conpeve  right, 

drop  not  yet  evacuated,  but  hanging  only  in  part  p,^     ^^^  beef  make  Britons  fight.    Prior. 

out  at  the  passage,  an  ant  will  often  seize  on  it  Mind  neither  good  nor  bad.  nor  right  nor  wrong. 

^here.  But  eat  your  pudding,  slave,  and  hold  your  tongue. 

PUCK',  n.  I.  J     Scot,  puck ;  Goth,  puke,    A  Prior. 

Pocjc'eb.       )  sprite  among  the  fairies;  an  PUiyDLE,!!.  i.  &  v.a.  >       Latin    puieoluM. 

imp,  who  seems  chargeable  with  mischievous  Pud'dly,  adv.                 )  Skinner ;  from  old 

disarrangements  of  \mes*  work,  dress,  &c. :  Bavarian  noi/,  dirt,  Junius ;   Ital.  paduUt.    A 

hence  pucker,  a  disorderly  fold :  or  from  Poke,  small  muddy  lake ;  a  dirty  plash :  to  plash ;  be 

a  bag,  which  see.  mired ;  the  adverb  corresponding. 

O  gentle  pmk,  take  this  transformed  scalp  As  if  I  saw  my  sun-shine  in  a  puddled  water,  1 

From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain.  cried  out  of  nothing  but  Mopsa.                  Sidmtif. 

Shakspeare.  Thou  didst  dnnk 

Turn  your  cloaks,  The  sUle  of  hones,  and  the  gUded  puddJe 

Quoth  he,  for  puck  is  busy  in  these  oaks.  Which  beasts  would  cough  at.            ShaAspeare. 

And  this  is  fairy  ground.                        Corbet.  His  beard  they  singed  off  with  brand  of  fire, 

I  saw  an  hideous  spectre ;  his  eyes  were  sunk  into  And,  ever  as  it  blaaed,  they  threw  on  him 

his  bead,  his  face  pale  and  withered,  and  his  skin  Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair.  Id. 

vuticored  up  in  wrinkles.                             Spectator.  Limy,  or  thick  puddly  water  killeth  them. 

A  ligature  above  the  part  wounded  is  pernicious,  Carev:. 

as  ii  puckers  up  the  intestines  and  disorders  its  si-  I'he  Hebrews  drink  of  the  well-head,  the  Greeks 

*«ation.                                                            Siarp.  of  the  stream,  and  the  Latins  of  the  puddle.   Hall. 

PUCKHOLI,  or  Paxali,  a  district  to  the  BilnliXIIl'^r.  ^dT'lTZ'^I^I^l'''' 

..     -^,          '.          /.Ti-           •x.ji-^  "IS  heels  new  up;  and  on  the  frassy  tloor 

o^  ?L^.  province  of  Lahore,  situated  about  „^  feu  ^es^eaiVd  with  filth.     Driden's  rtrgU. 

34«  of  N.  hit.,  and   bounded  on  the  west  by  The  noblest  blood  of  A frick 

the  Indus.     It  is  very  little  known  beyond  the  Runs  in  my  veins,  a  purer  stream  than  thine ; 

description  given  of  it  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  For,  though  derived  from  the  same  source,  thy  cui- 

Abul  razel.    The  common  but  hazardous  road  rent 

from  Cashmere  to  the  Indus  lies  through  this  Is  puddled  and  defiled  with  tyranny.            Btyden, 

district,    which  is   chiefly   held   by  predatory  A  physician  cured  madmen  thus :  they  were  tied 

Aighaun  tribes.                *  to  a  stake,  and  then  set  in  a  puddle,  till  brought  to 

PUiypER,  n.  f^  t..  It.,  &  V.  a.      Commonly  ^  Ha^y  „„  t^e  man.  who  was  sent  tn^li?luA 

written  Pother,  which  see.    A  tumult ;  turbu-  ^  ^^e  most  remote  streeet,  which  he  performed  with 

lent  and  irregular  bustle :  to  make  such  a  bustle :  the  greatest  alacrity,  ran  through  every  puddU,  and 

to  perplex ;  confound.  took  care  to  return  covered  with  dirt.         Addium. 

Let  the  great  gods,  PU'DENCY,  n.  i.    Lat.  pudem.    Modesty.; 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pudder  o'er  our  heads,  shamefacedness. 

Find  oat  their  enemies.    Skakipeare.  King  Lear.  a  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweist  view  on't 

What  a  pudder  is  made  about  essences,  and  how  Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn, 

much  is  all  knowledge  pestered  by  the  careless  use  Skakepeare. 

*^r?'?-     ..                          .  .     t^      ,^*'-  PUEBLA,  or  PuEBLA  DE  LOS  Angelos  (be- 

Mathematiaans,  abstracting  their  thoughu  from  ^ause,  as  we  shall  see,  the  angels  were  materially 

namo^andsettmg  before  their  minds  the  ideas  concerned  in  the  erection  of  the  capital),  is  one 

thenudves,  have  avowed  a  great  psrt  of  that  per-  ^  ^         j      intendencies  into  which  Mexico  or 

l^^l^^'^^'^^^'^^'^^'^^^''^^j^^^  the  former ' New  Spain'  is  divided.    It  has  a 

He  that  will  mprove  every  matter  of  fact  into'a  ^oas*  of  about  seventy-eight  miles  toj^s  the 

maxim  wiU  abound  in  contrary  observaUons,  that  Pacific ;  and,  as  it  extends  from  1 6^  57  to  20 

can  be  of  no  other  use  but  to  perplex  and  pudder  ^O^  of  N.  lat.,  is  wholly  situated  within  the  tro- 

Jd,  pics.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Vera 

Vol.  XVIII.  U 
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Cruz,  on  Uie  east  by  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca,  x^om  by  whom  the  great  staircase  and  platfono 

on  the  south  by  the  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  were  defended. 

Mexico.    Its  greatest  length  from  the  mouth  of       '  The  view  from  the  pyramid  of  Cholula  em- 

the  small  river  Tecoyame  to  near  Mexitlan  is  braces  the  three  great  volcanoes,  and  the  Ma- 

118  leagues,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  Te-  linche,  with  a  finely  cultivated  country  covering 

chuacan  to  Mecameca  is  150  miles.    Thegreater  the  intervening  space.     The  town  of  Cholula 

part  of  this  province  is  traversed  by  the  high  lies  immediately  below  the  platform,  reduced, 

Cordilleras    of  Anahuac.     Beyond  18^  of  lati-  like  the  rival  state  of  Tlascala,  which  is  sepa- 

tude  the  whole  country  is  a  plain,  eminently  rated  from  it  by  the  Malinche,  to  a  mere  shadovf 

fertile  in  wheat,  maize,  agave,  and  fruits,  and  of  its  former  greatness ;  but  still  indicating,  by 

from  5900  to  6560  feet  above  the  level  of  the  the  size  of  its  plaza,  the  extent  of  ground  which 

sea.    Here  is  the  most  elevated  mountain  of  the  city  formerly  covered.    The  rertility  of  the 

Nfw  Spain,  the  Popocatepetl.      The  volcano,  plain  around  is  very  great,  as  from  the  vicinity 

first  measured    by  rlumboldt,    is  continually  of  the  two  great  mountains,  Popocatepetl  and 

burning;  but  for  these  several  centuries  it  hat  Istaccihuatl,  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  irri- 

throwA  nothing  up  from  its  crater  but  smoke  gation  can  be  obtained ;  it  abounds  in  haciendas 

and  ashes.    It  is  nearly  2000  feet  higher  than  de  trigo  (com  estates),  many  of  which,  in  good 

the  most  elev&ted  summit  of  the  old  continent ;  years,  are  said  to  produce  wheat  in  the  propor- 

and  there  is  only  one  higher  mountain  in  the  tion  of  eighty  to  one  to  the  seed.    This  fertility 

American  continent     The  population   is  uu-  terminates  a  little  beyond  San  Martin,  where  the 

equally  distributed,  being  concentrated  on  the  passage    of  the  mountains,  that  separate  1a 

plain  which  extends  from  the  eastern  declivity  Fuebla  from  Mexico,  commences.' 
of  the  snowy  Andes  to  the  environs  of  Perote,       The  progiiess  of  commerce  has  in  this  province 

especially   between  Cholula,   La  Puebla,  and  been  extremely  slow.    The  flour  trade,  formerly 

Tlascala.    Almost  the  whole  country,  from  the  very  flourishing,  has  suffered  from  the  enormous 

central  table-land  towards  San  Luis  and  Ygua-  price  of  carriage  from  the  Mexican  table-land  to 

lapa,  near  the  South  Sea  coast,  is  desert ;  but  the  Havannah,  and  especially  from  the  want  of 

not  ill  adapted  for  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  pro-  beasts  of  burden.  That  which  Puebla  carried  on 

ductions  of  the  tropics.    The  table-land  ot  La  till  1710  with  Peru,  in  hats  and  delf-ware,  has 

Puebla  exhibits  vestiges  of  ancient  Mexican  ci-  entirely  ceased.  The  intendancy  has  considerable 

vilisation.    The  great  pyramid  of  Cholula  is  a  salt-works  near  Chila,  Xicotlao,  and  Ocotlan,  in 

curious  monument.  the  district  of  Chiautla,  as  also  near  Zapotitlan. 

*  We  left  La  Puebla  on  the  22d  of  March,  The  beautiful  marble  known  by  the  name  of  the 

and  slept  at  San  Martin,*  says  Mr.  Ward,  tlie  Puebla  marble  is  procured   in  the  quarries  of 

latest  traveller  in  these  regions,  *  taking  the  road  Totamehuacan  and  Tecali,  at   two  and  seven 

through  Cholula  to  that  place,  in  order  to  obtain  leagues  distance  from  the  capital.    The  indige- 

a  better  view  of  the  old  Mexican  Teocalli,  or  nous  inhabitants  speak  three  languages,  very  dif- 

pyrdmid,  of  which  Ilumboldfs  work  contains  so  ferent  from  each  otner,  i.  e.  the  Mexican,  Totonac, 

detailed  a  description.    The  base  of  this  pyra-  and  Tlapanec.    Their  industry  is  not  much  di- 

mid  comprises  a  square  of  about  1773  feet;  the  rected  to  tlie  working  of  the  mines,  many  of 

height  is  fifly-four  metres,  or  177  feet.    It  is  which  are  either  abandoned  or  very  partially 

truncated,   and,  on  the  spacious   platform   in  worked.     The  population  of  Puebla  was  csti- 

which  it  terminates,  the  conquerors  have  erected  mated,  in  1803,  at  813,300  inhabitants.   The  ex- 

a  chapel  as  if  to  mark  the  substitution  of  ano-  tent  of  surface  is  2696  square  leagues,  which 

ther  creed,  and  another  race,  for  the  nation  by  allows  301  inhabitants  to  each  square  league, 
whose  united  exertions  this  stupendous  inonu-        Pu£bla,la,  DELosANOELOS,acityofMexicOy 

meat  must  Itave  been  raised.     The  whole  mass  the  capital  of  the  intendancy  of  this  name,  is  one 

is  formed  of  alternate  layers  of  unburnt  bricks  of  the  number  of  American  towns  founded  by 

and   clay,  and  is  now  overgrown   with   thick  European  colonists ;  for,  in  the  plain  of  Acaxete 

shrubs,    amongst  which   clouds  of  tortolas  (a  or  Cuitlaxcoapan,  on  the  spot  where  this  capital 

small  wood  pigeon)  are  found.    Its  structure  is  now  stands,  there  were  only,  in  the  beginning  of 

said  by  baron  Humboldt  to  present  a  curious  the  sixteenth  centuir,  a  few  huts  inhabited  by 

analogy  with  that  of  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Ba-  the  Indians  of  Cholula.    The  privilege  of  the 

by  Ion,  and  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.     Its  ob-  town  of  Puebla  is  dated  28th  September,  1531. 
ject  was  undoubtedly  religious,  but  as  its  con-        La  Puebla  stands  on  a  plain  7381  feet  above 

struction  is  ascribed  to  the  Toltecs,  a  nation  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is,  after  Mexico,  Gua- 

which  preceded  the  Aztecs  in  their  emigration  naxuato,  and  the  Havannah,  the  most  considera- 

towards  the  south,  the  exact  nature  of  the  rites  ble   city  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies.     Its 

to  which  it  was  dedicated  can  only  be  conjee-  temples  are  sumptuous ;  and  its  streets  wide, 

tured.    It  may  have  served  for  the  performance  and  drawn  in  a  straight  line  from  east  to  west, 

of  human  sacrifices  in  the  sight  of  the  assem-  and  from  north  to  south.    The  public  squares 

bled  tribe ;  or  as  a  place  of  defence  in  the  event  are  large  and  handsome,  and  the  edifices  in  a 

of  an  unexpected  attack : — perhaps  the  two  ob-  suitable  style  of  architecture.     The  principal 

jectswere  combined,  for,  in  the  siege  of  Mexico,  square  is  adorned  on  three  sides  with  uniform 

the  most  obstinate  resistance  was  made  in  the  porticoes,  and  shops  filled  with  all  kinds  of 

vicinity  of  the  great  temple  (which  resembled  in  comiiiodities ;    on   the  other  is   the   cathedral, 

Ibrm,  though  not  in  size,  the  Teocallis  of  Cho-  which  has  a  very  beautiful  front,  and  two  lofty 

lula  and  Teotihuacen),  from  the  summit  of  which  towers. 
the  priests  are  said  to  have  encouraged  the  war-        '  We  remained,*  says  Mr.  Ward, '  during  the 
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whole  of  the  22d  at  La  Puebia,  as  the  governor,  and  convents,  well  built  and  adorned.    There 

whose  hospitality  and  friendly  disposition  to-  are  also  several  colleges   and   charity  schools, 

wards  every  Englishman  of  respectability  who  both  for  male  and  female  pupils.    Puebla  was 

visits   the  town   I  have  ever  found  the  same,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  fine  manufactories  of 

would  not  hear  of  our  passing  a  shorter  time  delf-ware  and  pots.    At  present  the  delf  manu- 

with  turn  than  we  had  done  at  Jalapa  with  ge-  factories  have  declined,  on  account  of  the  low 

neral  Barragan.    The  delav  afforded  us  an  op-  price  of  the  stone-ware  and  porcelain  imported 

gortunity  of  seeing  the  cathedral,  a  magnificent  at  Vera  Cruz.    Hard  soap  is  still  a  considerable 

ullding,  in  the  construction  of  which  the  angels  manufacture  and  object  of  commerce :  it  is  also 

ihenueloes  are  said  to  have  taken  a  very  active  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 

part     It  is  regarded  by  the  Indians,  and  by  a  particularly  swords  and  bayonets, 
targe  proportion  of  the  female  Spanish  popular        Mr.  Ward  says  *  La  Puebla  was  formerly^  a 

tion,  as  a  well  authenticated  &ct,  that,  during  town  inferior  only  to  the  capital  in  extent  and 

the  time  that  the  walls  of  the  edifice  were  con-  population.    It  contains  at  present  -about  60,000 

stnictinj^,  two  messengers  from  heaven  descended  inhabitants,  and  is  an  important  place,  as  being 

every  night,  and  add^  to  their  height  exactly  as  the  seat  both  of  the  richest  bishopric  in  the 

much  as  had  been  raised,  by  the  united  efforts  country,  and  of  the  most  extensive  manufactures 

of  the  laborers,  during  the  day.    With  such  as-  of  cotton,  earthenware,  and  wool. '  The  streets, 

sistance  the  work  advanced  at  a  prodigious  rate,  like  those  of  Mexico,  are  rectangular,  spacious, 

and  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  a  much  and  airy.    The  houses  low,  but  roomy,  and  the 

shorter  space  of  time  than  could  have  been  apartments  mostly  paved  with  porcelain,    and 

effected  by  human  exertions  alone.      It  is  in  adorned  with  Fresco  paintings  on  the  stuccoed 

grateful  commemoration  of  this  event  that  the  walls.    The  country  around  is  rich,  but  naked, 

name  of  the  town, '  La  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,'  being  totally  devoid  of  tree's,  with  the  exception 

was  assumed ;  and  as  all  the  details  of  it  are  of  the  Pinal,  a  pine  forest  (as  the  name  implies), 

recorded  with  singular  care  in  the  convents^  which  extends  from  within  a  league  and  a  half 

which  have  since  been  built  upon  this  favored  of  Nopaloca,  to  about  five  leagues  from  the  gates 

spot,  there  is  little  danger  of  their  not  being  of  La  Puebla,  where  cultivation  re-commences. 

handed  down  to  posterity,  in  all  the  purity  in  The  whole  distance   is  about  twelve  leagues. 

which  they  are  now  preserved.  The  road  through  the  Pinal  is  extremely  bad, 

*  But,  whether  of  aivine  or  human  origin,  the  and    dangerous  in   unsettled  times,  the  forest 

cathedral  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  the  riches  being  the  favorite  haunt  of  banditti,  who  some- 

of  the  interior  are  worthy  of  a  country  that  has  times  assemble  there  in  considerable  numbers 

produced,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  nearly  for  a  coup  de  main.*    Seventy  miles  £.  S.  £.  of 

two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  the  silver  raised  an-  Mexico,  and  150  W.N.W.  of  Vera  Cruz.    In- 

nually  in  the  world.    The  lofty  candlesticks,  the  habitants  67,800. 

balustrade,  the  lamps,  and  all  the  ornaments  of        PUENTE  del  AR90BISPO,  or  Abchrishop's 

the  principal  altar,  are  of  massy  silver ;  and  the  '  Bridge,  a  town  in  the  west  of  Spain,  on  the 

effect  produced  by  such  magnificence,  in  con*  Tagus,  fifty-eight  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Toledo, 

junction  with  the  beauty  of  the  columns  of  native  Population  1 200.    The  name  is  derived  from  an 

marble  by  whieh  the  roof  is  supported,  is  very  old  bridge  over  the  river, 
striking.     We  were  not,  however,   allowed  to        Pubnte  de  Don  Gonzalo,  a  town  of  Cor- 

admire  them  long  in  peace,  for,  notwiihstand-  dova,  Spain,  belonging  in  part  to  the  duke  of 

ing  the  presence  of  M  dame  Calderon,  and  two  Medina  Celi.    Population  4800.     Fifteen  miles 

or  three  aides-de-camp  of  the  governor,  the  cu-  west  of  Lucena. 

riosity  excited  by  the  first  appearance  of  an  PU'EKILE,  adj.  )  Fr.  yueriU ;  Lat.  jmeri- 
English  woman  was  so  ungovernable  that  the        Pt7ERi'L*iTY,  n.  s. ) /u.  Childish;  boyish:  stato 

great  marketrplace,  through  which  the  can-iage  or  time  of  boyhood ;  childishness, 
had  passed,  transferred  in  a  moment  by  far  the        a  reserve  of  puerility  not  shaken  off  from  rehocl. 
largest  portion  of  its  inmates  to  the  cathedral,  Broune. 

where  the  crowd   soon  became  so  great  that,        Some  men,  imagining  themselves  possessed  with  a 

although  no  incivility  was  intended,  it  was  quite  divine  fuiy»  often  fall  into  toys  and  trifles,  which  arj 

impossible  for  us  to  remain.     La  Puebla  con-  only  puerUititt.  Dniden. 

tained,  at  that  time,   a   Lazzaroni   population  -  .1  looked  upon  the  mansion  with  a  veneration  mix». 

nearly  as   numerous  as  that  of  the  capital;  a  with  a  pleasure  that  represented  her  to  me  in  thos« 

naked  and  oSiensive  race,  whom  you  cannot  ap-  P^^^^  amusements.  Pope. 

proach  without  pollution,  or  even  behold  with-        PUERPERAL  Fever.    See  Midwifery. 
out  disgust.    I  do  not  know  any  thing  io  nature        PUERTO  del  Baylio  Bccareli,  a  bay  on 

more  hideous  than  an  old  Indian  woman,  with  tlie  west  coast  of  the  Prince  of  Wales*s  archipe- 
all  the  deformities  of  her  person  displayed,  as^  la^o,  discovered  by  Quadra  in  1775,  and  con- 
they  usually  ase^  by  a  dress  which  hardly  covers '  taining  a  great  number  of  small  islands.    Lone, 

a  tenth  part  of  her  body ;  and  in  La  Puebla,  in  226^  12'  to  227^  5'  E.,  lat.  55«  14'  to  55""  40'  N . 
consequence  of  the  numerous  convents  in  which        Puerto  de  Bazan,  a  bay  on  the  south-west 

alms  were  distributed,  these  objects  were  parti-  coast,  of  the  above  archipelago.      Long.  227^ 

cularly    numerous.     We  were    too    happy  to  16'  E.,  lat.  54®  49'  N. 

escape  by  a  different  door  from  that  by  which        PuEaro  Cordova,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of 

•re  bad  entered,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  car-  Prince  William's  Sound,  between  Hawkins's  Is- 

riage.'  land  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America.   Long. 

Resides  the  cathedral,  there  are  other  churches  214*^  1 3*  K.,  lat.  60"*  dV  N. 

R2 
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Puerto  Cordova  y  Cordova,  a  large  bay  active  to  inflate;  drive  or  agitate;  swell  or  eUti^ 

of  the  North  Pacific,  on  the  south  side  of  the  with  pride;  the  adjective  and  adverb  follow  these 

Prince  of  Wales's  archipelago.     Long.  227^  28'  senses, 

to  228^  £.,  lat.  54°  42'  to  55^  6'  N.  Think  not  of  men  above  that  which  is  written, 

Puerto  Gravina,   an   inlet   on   the   north-  that  no  one  of  you  be  pu/ed  up  one  againrt  anolhw-. 

western  coast  of  America,  in  Prince  William's  ,    .    ,.,                  .        ^5?**fjj*".*^- ^• 

Sound.     For  four  miles  it  runs  parallel  to  the  "»  *~*^«  ^^^  »  coxcomb  up  pu/«ii  with  pnde. 

neighbouring  inlet  of  Port  Hdalgo,  and  the  in-  Wherefore  do  you  follow  her.                  * 

tervening  land  is  not  more  than  four  mil«j  across  ^ike  foggy  South  pnjing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 

It  then  suddenly  turns  to  the  N.  N.  L.  for  about  ^^^           i  m  9                   shaJuveare, 

four  miles  and  a  half,  when  it  terminates  in  a  Seldihown  flammins 

shallow  flat  in  long.  214**  45'  E.,  lat.  60°  44'  N.  Oo  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  pu^ 

At  its  entrance  it  is  from  four  to  six  miles  wide.  To  win  a  vulgar  suuon.                  Id.  Corwtanu§. 

PuERio    Real,   an  increasing  town   in   the  Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  jnr^  up  with  winds,  ' 

south-west  of  Spain,  in  Seville,  five  miles  east  Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  Y 

of  Cadiz,  on  the  bay.     The  streets  are  airy,  Shakgpeare. 

clean,  and  straight.    At  the  beginning  of  last  This  army,  led  by  a  tender  prince, 

century  it  had  not  more  than  1300  inhabitants :  W»»ose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  puffi,        • 

it  now  contoins  more  than  10,000.    This  is  the  Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event.          id. 

great  depot  of  the  salt  made  in  the  tanks  that  of  J^  R°«">"^. »°  ^^«  ^^^  ^^"'y  ^J^;^^.  * 

»     .  ,    %  T              ,  .         r  r>  A'.  sudden  intn  of  wind  stooped  her  side,  and  took  in 

the  isle  of  Leon  and  bay  of  Cadiz.                   ^  ^^^^  ^i;^^^          j^  such^ndance,  as  that  she  in- 

Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  or  St.  Marys,  gtantlysonk.                                            Rakigk. 

the  Porius  Menesthei  of  the  ancients,  a  sea-port  71,^  attendants  of  courts  engage  them  in  quarrels 

of  Spain,  in   Seville,  five  miles   north-east  of  of  jurisdiction,  being  truly  paniuti  curia,  in  pii^i^^ 

Cadiz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete.    The  cli-  a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds  for  their  own  ad\*an- 

mate  is  excellent,  having  little  either  of  the  se-  tage.                                                          Bmvh. 

verity  of  cold  in  winter,  or  the  scorching  heat  of  Then  came  brave  glory  puffing  by 

summer,  and  the  town  is  well  built,  well  paved,  In  silks  that  whistled,  who  but  he  ? 

and  kept  very  clean.    The  Calle  Ancha  is  about  He  scarce  allowed  me  half  an  eye.  Bt^hnt 

a  mile  in  length,  and  resembles  a  superior  Eng-  .  ^^  him  fall  by  his  own  gi^tness. 

lish  street  in  the  number  of  shops  and  busUe.  ^"^^  K.^V?  "'^  '"^  ^""^^  ^'^,''^"0   , 

On  the  west  side  of  tlie  town  there  is  a  very  fine  ^"^    i^e  n*S*ed  breathless  bSklSl'          ' 

prospect  of  the  bay  and  town  of  Cadiz,  and  the  jo  eveiy  puff  of  wind  a  sUlto, 

surrounding  country.     The  church  and  monas-  ^j  ^^  bec|^  ^f  g^-  ^^^ 

teries  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  profusion  of  That  once  perhaps  was  fair,  rich,  stout,  and  wise, 

ornaments.    The  public  walk  is  fine ;  and  there  Flaiman, 

is  a  beautiful  public  garden  on  the  bank  of  the  A  new  coal  u  not  to  be  cast  on  the  nitre,  till  the 

Guadalete.     The  quay  is  also  well  contrived,  detonation  be  quite  ended  ;  unless  the  p«^i^  matter 

but  large  ships  cannot  come  up,  on  account  of  blow  the  coal  out  of  the  crucible.                  Beyle, 

sand-banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    The  only  A  true  son  of  the  church 

manufacture  of  consequence  is  linen  and  printed  Came  pu^ii^  with  his  greasy  bald-pate  choir, 

cotton,  but  the  inhabitants  are  still  more  in  pre-  ^nd  fumbling  o  er  his  beads.         ^   ,    ^ 

-  arin«  the  bay-salt  of  the  adjoining  salt-pans.  ,  J^f  !i°rJ!!*?L'-°  .^  ~!**!"_^^*~ 

doods 

^  DryiepLt  Vimtt  Qm 

.  .  enjoy  her  while  she's  kiod, 

residence  of  the  captain-general  and  vicar-gene-  But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 

ral  of  Andalusia,  and  of  an  official  of  the  arch-  And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  st^, 

bishop  of  Castile.     Inhabitants  12,000.  I  puj^  the  prostitute  away.                  D^en, 

PU'£T,  n.t.,  or  Pcw'et,  which  see.    A  kind  An  injudicious  poet,  who  aims  at  MtiDess,  runs 

of  water  fowl.  into  the  swelling  puffy  stile,  because  it  looks  like 

Among  the  first  sort  are  coots,  sanderlings  and  ^^^°^:    .   , , ,          -             ,     .     ,.-._„  "'*'- 

^ts.                                                Carew.  ^  F«#of  wind  Wows  off  cap  and  wig.  "^«T. 

The  fish  have  enemies  enough ;  as  otters,  the  cor-  ,  J??.*".^"^  **^  *«*"•  P'^^  ^  blomag: 

morant.  and  the  pue..                    ^f-\'^i^'  '"naft:ring":-r  others,  and  booting  el  .^IL. 

PUFF,  n.  ».,  v.n.  &v  -  -^     ^-' ^-  '^ —  ..«>...                     -»  .           — 

Puf'f INGLY,  adv. 

Vvr^rVfOdj,                   _       ^                 ^  

and  there  is  an  oriental  puf  (Pers.).  and  &ins.  In  garret  vile,  be  with  a  wanniiig  p«f 

p»,  wind ;  all  clearly  words  derived  from  the  Begakt  chill  fingers.                               Pft^Aps, 

sound  of  wind  blown  from  the  mouth.   A  blast  Some  pw/  at  these  instancea,  aa  bebig  iKh  a 

of  wind  through  the  lips ;  a  small  blast  of  wind ;  ""^  «»<»'  •  diflerent  economy  of  retigim,  aad 
any  thing  light  or  porous ;  or  any  thing  used  to    "^"^^^J  °°^  '^'^^^•P?*''!;"u  ^  ??? 


puff  is  to  blow  in  the  way  described  :  hence  to  Would  that  have  spo^  thaoMt's 

swell  the  checks  with  wind ;  breathe  thick  or  Or  puffed  away  the  monaieh's  pmaet 

hard ;  swell  with  wind  or  air ;  move  with  hurry  or  Emphysema  U  a  light  puffy  tomour,  onl 

tumult  (which  produces  puffing) ;  sneer  at ;  treat  ing  to  the  pressure  of  your  fiasen,  aad  araei 

with  Kom,  or  as  light  and  trifling:  as  a  verb  lu  the  instant  you  take  them  eC               ~ 
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I  have  been  eodeaTouriag^  very  bniilj  to  nam  a  twenty-nine  miles  east  of  Neutra,  and  seventy 

firiBiidship,  which  the  fifst  braatk  of  any  iU-naturad  three  E.N.  E.  of  Presburg.    Population  2400. 

by-itaoder  coald  jntf  away.                          Pop^.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  mine-office,  connected  with 

Who  stands  lafestT  tell  me,  is  it  he  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  inferior  only  to  those 

That  spreads  and  swells  in  pmffkd  prosperity  1    Id,  ^  Cremnitz. 

The  ^haadans  were  so  jmm  ^  with  their  con-  puGET  (Peter  Paul),  one  of  the  greatest 

staat  felicity,  that  they  thoagEt  nothing  ^^^^'  pointers  and  sculptors  France  ever  prwiuced, 

Honor's  a  jmff  of  noisy  breath.                  Watts'.  ^ .  ^"»^«^  Marseilles  in  1623      He  was  the 

The  pipe.  WSh  solemn  interposing  pu/.  disciple  of  Roman,  an  able  sculptor;  and  went 

Makes  hdf  a  sentence  at  a  time  enough ;  afterwards  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  painting 

The  dozing  sages  drop  the  drowsy  strsSn.  and  architecture.     In  1657  a  dangerous  disorder 

Then  paose,  and  puff— and  speak,  and  pause  again,  obliged  him  to  renounce  the  pencil,  and  devote 

Cmi^.  himself  to  sculpture;    and,   being   invited   to 

PUFFENDORF  (Samuel  de),  an  eminent  Paris,  he  obtained  a  pension  of  1200  crowns,  as 

German  lawyer,  born  in  1631  at  Fleh,  a  village  naval  sculptor  and  director  of  the  works.     He 

of  Misnia,  in  Upper  Saxony.    He  was  son  of  died  at  Marseilles  in  1695,  and  left  a  number  of 

Elias  Puffendort  minister  of  that  place.    After  admirable  statues  both  in  France  and  Italy, 

acquiring  the  sciences  at  Leipsic,  he  studied  the  PUG'GERED,  adj.  For  puckered.  Crowded ; 

pablic  law,  but  refused  to  take  the  degree  of  complicated.                                         ,     .      , 

doctor.     He  accepted  the  place  of  governor  to  ,  Nor  are  we  to  cavd  at  the  red  puggered  attire  of 

the  son  of  Mr.  fcoyot,  then  ambassador  from  5»«  ''*'^*y'u.'l^„^\*°°K^  exciescepcy  thai  hang, 

Sweden  to  the  cou?t  of  Denmark      For  this  '^^^^^^'^^^''^''^^''^''Z^^^^^^^^ 

Snrijose  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  but,  the  war  ^-^^tt             t?            n      viru  .  •    .  i 

eing  renewed  soon  after  between  Denmark  and  PUGIL,  n.  i.    Fr,  puEiiU.    What  is  taken 

Sweden,  he  was  seized  with  the  ambassador's  "P  between  the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers. 

family.     During  his  confinement,  which  lasted  Take  violeU.  and  infuse  a  good  pugil  of  them  io  a 

eight  months,  as  he  had  no  books,  he  amused  quart  of  vinegar.               Bacon'i  Natural  History. 

himself  by  meditating  on  what  he  had  read  in  PUGLIA,  the  ancient  Apulia,  a  large  tract  on 

Grotius*s  Treatise  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  Naples,  now  forming  the 

on  Hobbes*s  political  writings.    Out  of  these  he  proyinces  of  Capitanata^  Bari,  and  Otramto, 

drew  op  a  short  system,  with  thoughts  of  his  which  see. 

own,  and  published  it  at  the  Hague  in  1660,  PUGNA'CIOUS,  a<$*.  I  Lat.  pugnax.  In- 
wider  the  title  of  Elementa  Jurispnidentte  Uni-  Pugna'ciously,  adv.  S  clinable  to  fight  ;quar- 
versalis.  The  elector  Palatine  invited  him  to  relsome.  «.We  find  no  instance  of  the  use  ot  this 
the  university  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  founded  word  in  our  standard  writers ;  but  our  pugilistic 
in  his  fiivor  a  professorship  of  the  law  of  nature  gentlemen,  and  most  of  the  monkey  tribes,  furnish 
and  nations,  the  first  of  that  kind  established  in  illustrations  of  it. 

Germany.     Puffendorf  remained  at  Heidelberg  PUIKA,  or  Poyk,  a  river  of  Austrian  Illyria, 

till  1673,  when  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden  invited  -n  Camiola,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its 

him  to  be  professor  of  the  law  of  nature  and  course   under   ground.       Entering  a  subterra- 

nations  at  Lunden ;  which  he  accepted.     Some  neous  cavern  at  Adelsberg,  it  finds  its  w^ay  be- 

years  after  the  king  sent  for  him  to  Stockholm,  neath  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  eight  miles  to 

and  made  him  his  historiographer,  and  a  coun-  Planina,  where  it  loses  itself  again  almost  im- 

sellor.      In  1668  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  mediately,  and  re-appears  at  a  distance  of  five 

obtained  the  king's  consent  that  he  should  come  iQiles,  under  the  name  of  the  Laybacb.     The 

to  Berlin,  to  write  the  history  of  the-  elector,  entrance  at  Adelsburg  is  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic 

William  the  Great;  and  in  1694  made  him  a  vault,  and  the  appearance  extremely  grand.    The 

baron.    He  died  in  1694,  aged  sixty-three,  of  an  noise  of  the  water  ceases  for  some  time,  as  the 

inflammation  in  his  feet.    Of  his  works,  which  traveller  advances  by  a  glimmering  light;   and, 

are  numerous,  the  following  are  the  principal  :^  when  he  hears  it  again,  the  guides  are  accus- 

1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Na-  tomed  to  light  up  a  straw  fire,  which  shows  that 

tions.    2.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  he  is  now  arrived  at  almost  impassable  preci- 

principal  States  in  Europe.     Both  these  were  pices,  and  that  he  stands  on  a  natural  bridge, 

written  in  German,  and  have  been  translated  into  while  the  river  rolls  below  at  a  great  distance. 

English.    The  former  with  Barbeyrac's  Notes.  The  travellers  Valvasor  and  Keysler  penetrated 

a.  The  History  of  Sweden,  from  GustavusAdol-  to  a  second  bridge,  about  four  miles  from  the 

phus's  Expedition  into  Germany  to  the  Abdica-  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  saw  the  water  eighty 

tion  of  Queen  Christina.     4.  The  History  of  or  100  feet  below  them. 

Charles  GustAvus,  2  vols,  folio.  PUI'SNE,  adj.    French  puU  nt    Commonly 

PUFFIN,  n.  s.    Ital  puffino.    A  water  fowl,  spoken  and  written  Puny,  which  see.  Younger ; 

Among  the  first   sort  we  reckon  the  dipchick,  l2^^gp  j^  time ;  inferior ;  subordinate ;  small. 

™i??;.?"^"'  ?'^'^'  *"*^  '^•^"V     Qf  !^r^\  A  puisne  tiher.  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one 

PUG,  «.  f .    Sax.  pija,  a  girl.     Skinner.    A  ^.^  ^^^^  j^.,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

kmd  name  of  a  monkey,  or  any  thing  tenderly  Skaktpeare. 

loved.  When  the  place  of  a  chief  jadee  becomes  vacant, 

Upon  setting  him  down,  and  calliag  him  pug,  ^  puisne  judge  who  hath  approved  himself  deserving^ 

I  found  him  to  be  her  favourite  monkey.    Addison.  should  be  preferred.                                       Baeom. 

PUGANTZ,  or  Baka  Banya*  a  free  town,  at  If  he  undergo  any  alteration    H  must  be  m  time. 

lilt  iBOt  of  »  hilly  on  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  or  of  a  ;)iiaMe  date  to  ettrait>.                          H«Ur. 

,  I 
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PUIS'SANCE,  n,  1. 1     Tr.puiuance,  Power ;  PULE,  t.  n.  Vr.piaukr ;  It&2. pipUan, of  Lau 

Puis'sANT,  adj.         i  strength ;  force :  power-  pipUo.    To  cry  like  a  chidLea;  whine. 

^"UTfji^^^**"'     .            X      rr    .           ,          ir  To  have  a  wretched  pit/In^  fool. 

PUKE.  ». «.  &  17.  «.  )      Teut.  *;nic*er.     Vo-  ^  whining  mammet  in  her  fortune's  tender. 

Po'keb,  71.  s.             S  roit :   hence  an  emetic ;  To  answer,  I'll  not  wed. 

to  vomit :  a  puker  also  means  an  emetic.  Shahtpean.  Romeo  and  Juhei, 

The  iafant  Let  the  songs  be  lond  and  cheerfiil.  and  not  chirp- 

Mewliog  and  puking  in  the  nane's  arms.     Shakgpeare*  ings  or  pulingt ;  let  the  maiick  likewise  be  sharp  and 

PuLAWSKi,   count  Joseph;    a  distinguished  loud.                                                          Baeon, 

Pole,  who,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  restore  Weak  puling  things  unable  to  sustain 

the  independence  of  his  own  country,  entered  Their  share  of  labour,  and  their  bread  to  gain, 

the  American  service.     Pulawski  had   followed  Drifden, 

the  profession  of  the  law,  and,  in  1768,  was  at  When  ice  covered  the  water,  the  child  bathed  ht» 

theliead  of  the  patriots  who  formed  the  con-  ^^^^  and  when  he  began  this  custom  was  j!)«tt«ir  and 

federation  of  Bar.    Eight  noblemen  only  con-  *®™f"     ,.       u    •      u    i  .     i     u-            ^^' 

tUuted  Jhe  first  ««>n.b1y  of  that  confedeUn.  Ao?^'rp^htr.«l::S^^S3t;HHl. 

and  of  these,  three  were  the  sons  and  one  the  '^      '^                                                  ^^^^ 

nephew  of  Pulawski.     In  1771,  at  the  head  ot  while  yet  thou  wast  a  grovelling  piding  chit, 

a  few  accomplices,  he  seized  the  person  of  the  Thy  bones  noi  fashioned,  and  thy  joints  not  knit, 

king,  but  the  latter  having  procured  his  liberation.  The  Roman  taught  thy  stubborn  knee  to  bow, 

Pulawski  was  condemned  to  death,  and  obliged  Though  twice  a  Cxsar  could  not  bend  thee  now. 

to  save  himself  by  fliglit.    He  soon  after  came  Covper, 

lo  America,   and    offered  his    services  to  the  PULEX,  the  flea,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  in- 

United  States  of  Amenca  against  the   mother  ^^^^  belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.    It  has 

country.     Being  appointed  bngadier-gencral  m  t,,.o  eyes,  and  six  feet  fitted  for  leaping;  the 

the  American  service,  he   served  both  in  the  feeiere  are  like  threads;  the  rostrum  is  inflected, 

northern  and  the  southern  army.     October  9,  setaceous,  and  armed  with  a  sting ;  and  the  belly 

1779,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  j^  compressed.    Fleas  bring  forth  esgs,  which 

Savannah,  and  died  two  days  afterwards.  the„  deposit  on  animaU  that  afford  them  a  proper 

PUL,  or  Phul,  the  farst  king  of  Assyria,  ^^    f^^  ^^^^         ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  worms  of 

upon  the  division  ef  the  empire  after  the  death  ^  ^hioing  pearl  c6lor,  which  feed  on  the  scurfy 

of  Sardanapalus.                                 „    .    ^ .»  substance    of   the  cuticle,    the  downy   matter 

PULARUM  IsL5,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  gathered  in  the  piles  of  clothes,  or  other  similar 

Banda  Isles,  named  by  early  navigators  Polaroon,  gubsunces.  In  a  fortnight  they  come  to  a  tolerable 

inlon5.129MyE.,andlat.5°35  N.  TheEnglish  ^-^^^  ^  ^          ,.^|,    and  active;  and,  if  at 

East  India  Company  dbtamed  possession  of  it  any  time  disturbed,  they  suddenly  roll  themselves 

in  1617,  but  were  repeatedly  expelled  by  the  j^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^f  ^all.    Soon  after  this  they  begin 

Dutch  ;  and  It  was  not  until  March  1065  that  ^^             ^^^  ^j^^  ^^„^^^  ^^  ^.j^  ^^^^^^  ^.^  ^ 

■'  ^/?.«S^^t1®^*''?^  ?P  K1^               a  v«'y  «^ift  motion.    When  arrived  at  their  siw, 

PULCHERIA,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Ar-  ^j,     hide  themselves,  and  spin  a  silken  thread 

cadius,  eminent  for  her  virtues.    She  was  mother  ^^^  ^f  ^^eir  mouth,  wherewith  they  form  them^ 

of  Valenunian  III.,  and  governed  the  empire  fo.-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^     \^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

hiany  yeare.    She  died  A.  D.  452,  and  was  m-  fortnight's  rest,  the  animalcule  bursts  out,  trans- 

terred  at  Ravenna,  where  her  tomb  is  still  visi-  fo^^  j^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^,  l^^i^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^ 

v»rT^#r^,»«^«,,rT>>T,               T           1  r  '.  J  ^^  ^^'    Whilc  it  rcmaJos  in  the  bag  it  is 

PULCHRITUDE,  n.  i.     Lat,  pulchntudo,  n^at.White,  Ull  the  second  day  before  it? enip- 

Beauty;   grace;   handsomeness;  quality  oppo-  tion ;  when  it  becomes  colored,  grows  haid,  and 

site  to  deformity.  ge^  strength;  so  that  upon  its  first  delivery  it 

Neither  will  it  agree  unto  the  beauty  of  animals,  springs  nimbly  away.    The  flea  is  covered  all 

wherein  there  is  an  approved  puldiriiude.    Browne.  over  with  black,  hard,  and  shelly  scales  or  plates. 

Pulchritude  IS  conveyed  by  the  outward  senses  unto  -^hj^h  are  curiously  jointed,  and  folded  over  one 

r^lXs  it     '  "°"*  '^tellectual  faculty  is  that^^u^h  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^  a  manner  La  to  comply  with  all 

That  thiie  is  a  great  puWkriturft  and  comeliness  of  the  nimble  motions  of  the  creatuf«.    These  s^es 

proportion  in  the  leaves,  floweia.  and  fruits  of  planU,  are  finely  polished,  and  beset  about  the  edges 

is  attested  by  the  general  verdict  of  mankind.  ^»*  »hort  spikes,  in  a  very  beautiful  and  regular 

Rayon  the  Creation,  order.     Its  neck  is  finely  arched,  and  resembles 

By  their  virtuous  behavbur  they  compensate  the  the  tail  of  a  lobster :  the  head  abo  is  very  extrft* 

hardness  of  their  favour,  and  by  the  putehritude  of  ordinary;  for,  from  the  snout  part  of  it,  proceed 

their  souls  make  up  what  is  wanting  in  the  beauty  the  two  fore  legs,  and  between  these  is  placed 

of  their  bodies.                                            South,  the  piercer  or  sucker,  with  which  it  penetrates 

PULCI  (Lewis),  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  the  skin  to  get  its  food.    Its  eyes  are  very  large 

bom  in  Florence  in  1431.     He  wrote  a  cele-  and  beautiful,  and  it  has  two  short  horns  or 

brated  poem  on  a  tournament  held  at  Florence,  feelers.     It  has  four  other  legs  joined  all  at  the 

in  which  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  was  victor,  en-  breast.    These,  when  it  leaps,  fold  short,  one 

titled  Giostra  de  Ix)renzo  de  Medicis.    He  had  within  another;  and  then,  exerting  their  spring 

two  brothers  equally  devoted  to  the  Muses ;  one  all  at  the  same  instant,  they  carry  the  creature  to 

of  whom  wrote  an  elegy,  entitled  Bernardo,  on  a  surprising  distance,    liie  legs  have  veveral 

the  death  of  the  great  Cosmo  de  Medicis.   Lewis  joints,  and  are  very  hairy,  and  terminate  in  two 

died  about  1487.  long  and  hooked  sharp  claws.    The  pictotr  or 
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sucker  of  the  flea  it  lodged  between  its  for»  legn.  Ill  fortune  never  crushed  that  man,  whom  good 

and  includes  a  cottple/ofdaits  or  lancets;  whicby  fortune  deceived  not;  I  therefore  have  counselled 

after  the  piercer  has  made  an  entrance,  are  tJirust  ™y  friend*  to  place  all  thinp  she  gave  them  so  as 

farther  into  the  flesh,  to  make  the  blood  flow  »»»«  «»»»g»»^  ^«  »>»«»  '">«»  them  not  jmU  them, 

from  the  adjacent  parts,  and  occasion  that  round  ^.         ,,.         „ ,  ^  BenJamon  t  Dueovena. 

red  spot,  with  a  hdTin  the  centre  of  it,  vulgarly  ^^  "^^l^  ^^uu  ^T?f "*  "^  r"^^' 

n  i     /I      u'*       m.-                  -.     u    *u         '  eog  is  reported  to  have  oefalien  at  Dover.     Carew, 

called  a  flea-bite.    This  piercer,  its  sheath  open-  ^„     ,^^i  ^^^^^  „  ^j,  ^  mechanical,  it  is  far 

lag  sidewise,  and  the  two  lancets  withm  it,  are  ^^i^  ^  jmU  dawn  than  build  ^lp ;  for  that  structure, 
Tety  difficult  to  be  seen;  unless  the  two  fore  which  was  above  ten  lummeis  a  building,  and  that  hy 
legs,  between  which  they  are  hid,  be  cut  ofi*  close  no  mean  artists,  was  destroyed  in  a  moment. 
to  the  head :   for  the  flea  rarely  puts  out  its  Howel**  Vocal  Forett, 
piercer,  except  at  the  time  of  feeding,  but  keeps  He  begs  the  gods  to  turn  blind  fortune**  wheel, 
it  folded  inwards;  and  the  best  way  of  seeing  it  To  raise  the  wretched,  a.nd  pull  down  the  proud, 
is  by  cutting  off*  first  the  head  and  then  the  fOre-  Roscommon, 
legs,  and  then  it  is  usually  seen  thrust  out  in  „  When  bounteous  Autumn  rears  his  head, 
convulsions.    By  keepim?  fleas  in  a  gUiss  tube  VA^^^*  ^°  ^^  the  ripen 'd  pear.             nryden. 
corked  up  at  both  encU,*^but  so  as  to  admit  of  ,  ^  *»*?  ~°*""'  ^«"****"&  *t"»  V^^  principles. 
*.*..k  «;•   tK^;-  <i^»^*oi  a^*;^r«.  «««  k-  ^u^^^«^  ^  ™*y  deserve  from  men,  who  will  be  apt  to  call  ii 
fresh  air,  their  several  actions  may  be  observed.  ^.J       ^^  ^^^  foundations  of  knowled^ge.  I  cannot 
They  may  also  be  thus  seen  to  lay  their  eggs,  not  J^J  ^j  ^„„^          if  ,^^^  ^,,^         f  ^ave  pur- 
al  at  once,  but  ten  or  twelve  m  a  day,  for  seve-  ,„ed.  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  these  fouida- 
ral  days  successively;  which  eggs  will  be  after-  tions  surer.                                                Locke. 
wards  found  to  hatch  successively  in  the  same  Flax  jnUUd  in  the  bloom  will  be  whiter  and 
order.    The  flea  may  easily  be  dissected  in  a  stronger  than  if  let  sund  till  the  seed  is  ripe, 
drop  of  water;  and  thus  the  stomach  and  bowels,  Mortimer, 
with  their  peristaltic  motion,  may  be  discovered  They  may  be  afraid  to  pull  down  ministers  and  fa- 
very  plain^,  as  also  their  testes  and  penis,  with  ▼©"rites  grown  formidable.                        Davenant. 
the  veins  and  arteries.    This  blood-thirsty  in-  ,  VVhenGodissaidtq  buildorpirf/ Awn. 'Usnotto 

sect,  which  fettens  at  the  expense  of  the  human  ^,3?^^",^      ^^  *"*  **°"" '  ^°*^  ^^^  h "*  "**" 

species,  prefers  the  more  delicate  skin  of  women :  *"i^«»^prijls.                                           Burnet, 

xX .       ' '^       -.L^      I .; I  awaked  with  a  violent  pu//  upon  the  rme,  which 

but  preys  neither  upon  epileotic  persons    nor  ^^,  f„j,„^  ^,  ,^^  ,     ^^  ^y^^           ^^.^^ 

upon  the  dead  or  dying.     It  loves  to  nestle  in  ^  boy  came  in  great  hurry  to  puU  off  my  booU. 

the  fur  of  dogs,  cats,  and  rats.    The  nests  of  Swift 

rirer  swallows  ai«  sometimes  plentifolly  stored  puL'LET,  n.  ..     French  fouUt.    A  young 

With  them.    Fleas  are  apterous ;  walk  but  little,  l                   '                          /^               /      ■» 

but  leap  to  a  height  equal  to  200  times  that  of  g^^  ^  ^      j,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Iheir  own  body,     liiis  amazing  motion  is  per-    with  eees  Sir  ? 

formed  by  means  of  the  elasticity  of  their  feet,  ^simple  of  itself';  I'll  no/mifet  sperm  in  my  hww- 

the  articulations  of  which  are  so  many  springs.  age.                                            SheJufean, 

Thus  it  eludes,  with  surprising  agility,  the  pur-  They  died,  not  because  the  puU«ii  would  not  feed ; 

suit  of  the  person  on  whom  it  riots.    See  £n-  but  because  the  devil  foresaw  their  death,  he  con- 

TOMOLOGY.  trived  that  abstinence  in  them.                     Browne. 

PuLBX  Aquaticus  of  somc  authors,  the  mono-  I  felt  a  hard  tumour  on  the  right  side,  the  bigness 

colus  pulex  of  linniBUS,   in  entomology,  is  a  of  a  jndUt*i  egg.                          Wiseman*$  Surgery. 

species  of  the  genus  monoculus.    See  £nto-  PUL'LEY,  n.  t.    Fr.  poulie ;  Ital.  poUa ;  Gr. 

MOLOGY.  «-oXcM  ?  A  Small  grooved  wheel  turning  on  a  pi- 

PULL,  V.  a.&fi.  $.  >       Sax.  pullian ;    Belg.  vot  or  line. 

Pull'er,  «.  I.          )  op  paolen.    To  draw  to-  Here  pulUet  make  the  ponderous  oak  ascend.    Gay. 

waidsone ;  opposed  to  push;  tear;  rend ;  pluck ;  Nine  hundred  of  the  strongest  men  were  emploved 

draw  forcibly  ;    taking  on,  off,  downy  191,  &c.,  to  draw  up  these  cords  by  many  puUeitt  fastened  on 

before  the  object :  the  'act  of  pulling;  contest ;  the  poles,  and  in  three  hours  I  was  raised  and  slung 

struggle.  into  the  engine.                                               Sw^t. 

He  put  forth  his  hand,  and  puUed  the  dove  in.  Pulley,  in  mechanics,  one  of  the  five  me- 

Genetis  y'ln.  9.  chanical  powers.     See  Mechakics. 
PuU  them  out  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  and  PULL  [CAT,  or  Valiacata,  a  sea-port  on 
prepare  them  for  the  day  of  slaughter.    Jer.  vii.  11.  the  coast  of  the  Carnatic,  twenty-flve  miles  north 
He  bath  turned  aside  my  ways,  and  pul^  me  in  from  Madras.    Tlie  lake  of  Pullicat,  on  which  it 
pieces ;  he  hath  made  me  desolate.        Lam.  iti.  2.  stands,  appears  to  owe  its  existence  to  the  sea's 
What tber  seem  to  ofi*er  us  with  the  one  hand,  the  breaking  through  a  low  sandy  beach,  and  over- 
same  with  tlie  other  tbc^  puU  back.              Hooker.  flowing  the  lands.    Its  communications  with  the 
Duke  of  Glo'ster,  scarce  himself;  sea  are  extremely  narrow.    This  lake  is  in  extent 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a  main  ;two/ni//5  at  once;  thirty-three  miles  from  north  to  south,  eleven 
His  lady  banished,  and  a  limb  loot  off".  Shakspeare.  ^iies  across  in  the  broadest  part,  and  compre- 
Shameless  Warwick,  peace !  ij^^jg  g^^^^l  |         islands.    The  Dutch  estab- 

luu^  "l^*?  "^  *^^!::f^  7°°  f  IT.;,t.{hl.  listed  themselves  here  in  1609,  when  they  built 
Although  It  was  judged  in  form  of  a  statute  that  ^  ,  ,  ^  ,,..  .'  ,„u:^k  .iv^.  *u^ 
be  should  be  banished,%nd  his  whole  esUte  confis-  ?  square  fort  named  Geldria ;  to  which,  after  the 
eated,  and  his  houses  pulled  down,  yet  his  case  even  ^<»«,  0^  Negapatam,  the  chief  government  of  their 
then  had  no  great  blot  of  ignominy.  Bacon.  settlements  on  the  Coromandel  Coast  was  trans- 
He  waa  not  so  desirous  of  wars,  as  without  just  ferred.  Their  imports  were  arrack,  sugar, 
eanse  of  his  own  to  pmU  theni^Km  him.    Hayward.  Japan  copper,  spices,  and  other  articles,  brought 
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tram  BsUavia.    Id  1795  the  British  look  pooes-  of  the  Nasaaii  or  Pog]^  Isles.    They  are  bolh 

sion  of  Pullicat,  and  it  is  now  compcebendcd  in  uninhabited,  and  the  only  prodndioii^  that  grow 

the  northern  Aicot  coUectorship.  on  them  worth  notiee  is  the  long  nutmeg,  and 

PULBfANNUS  (Theodore),  or  Podman,  a  some  timber, 

learned  corrector  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  Polo  Timoait,  an  island  of  the  eastern  seas, 

at  Cruienbuigh,  in  the  diidiy  of  Cleves,  about  inhabited  by  a  short  race  of  Malays.    Byron 

1510.    He  superintended  the  printing  and  cor-  found  them,  in  the  year  1765,  a  surly  set  of 

recting  of  the  Latfa  poets  from  ancient  MSS.,  people,  who  came  down  to  the  beach  in  great 

for  the  celebrated  Plantitt's  press.  He  died  about  numbers,  having  a  long  knile  in  one  hand,  a 

1580.  spear  headed  with  iron  in  the  other,  and  a  dagger 

PULMO,  the  lungs.    See  Avatomt.  by  their  side.    They  went  on  shore  however ; 

PULMONARIA,  in  botany,  lungwort,  a  genus  but  all  they  could  procure  was  about  adoaen 

of  the  monogynia  older,  and  pentandria  class  of  fowls,  and  a  goat  ana  kid,  in  exchange  for  some 

plants ;    natural  order  forty-first,    aspenfoliae :  pocket-handkerchiefs.    The  island  b  hilly  and 

COB.  funnel-shaped,  with  its  throat  perrious:  woody. 

CAL.  prismatic  and  pentagonal.    There  are  sere-  *  Pulo  Varella,  an  island  in  the  Straits  of 

ral  species;  of  whicn  the  most  mnarkable  is  Malacca,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  north-east 

P.  officinalis,  common  spotted  lungwort,  or  coast  of  Sumatra.    It  is  chiefly  resorted  to  by 

Jerusalem  cowslip.    This  is  a  native  of  woods  the  piratidd  inhabitants  of  the  neiffbbouring 

and  shady  places  m  Italy  and  Germany ;  but  has  ulands.    Long.  99^  36'  E.,  lat.  3^  4r  N. 

been  cultivated  in  Britain  for  medical  use.    The  Pulo  Way,  a  Spice  Island  in  the  eastern 

leaves  are  of  a  green  color,  spotted  with  white ;  sca^,  about  nine  miles  west  of  Goronff  Apee,  b 

and  of  a  mucilaginous  taste,  without  any  smell,  nearly  circular,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 

They  are  recommended  in  phthisis,  ulcers  of  the  diameter.    It  has  a  strong  fort,  and  is  esteem^ 

lungs,  &c ;  but  their  virtues  in  diese  diseases  healthy.    Long.  130°  26'  E.,  lat.  4°  9'  S. 

ire  not  warranted  by  experience.  PULP,  u.  i.     \     Fr.  jmfpe ;  JjULpuIpa,  Any 

PUUMONARY,  adj.  I     Uupidmo,  Belong-  P^^^^'ors,  adj.  5  soft  mas* ;  the  soft  part  of 

Pulmon'ic.             "^  J  ing  10  the  lungs.  ^^^  ^'''           ^  '^^^  •  ^^^'  P^PP^' 

An  ulcer  of  the  lungs  may  be  a  cauje  of  ptdmoniek  The  jaw  bones  have  no  marrow  severed,  bat  a  lU- 

u)nsumption,  or  consumption  of  the  langs.  httle  [mip  marrow  diffused. 

Harvey,  Bacon' t  XahmU  JTtfttiry. 

Often  these  unhappy  sufferers,  for  want  of  sufficient  The  savoury  pu/p  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind, 

vigour  and  spirit  to  carry  on  the  animal  regimen.  Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

drop  into  a  true  puUnonary  consumption.  ifUtoMm 

Blaekmort,  In  the  walnnt  and  plums  is  a  ihyA  jmlpg  cover- 
Cold  air,  by  its  immediate  contact  with  the  snr-  ing,  then  a  hard  shell,  within  which  is  the  seed. 

face  of  the  lungs,  is  capable  of  producing  deflnzions  R^  on  the  CrsolioB. 


upon  the  lun^,  ulcerations^  and  all  sorts  of  pmImo-  The  grub 

niek  consumptions.  Arhikmoi,  Oft  unobserved  invades  the  vitU  com. 

The  force  of  the  air  upon  the  jfuUmonary  arteiy  is  Pemicions  tenant,  and  her  secret  cave 

but  small  in  respect  to  that  of  the  heart.  Id,  Enlarges  hourly,  preying  on  the  pmlp 

PULO  Bally,  an  island  in  the  eaAem  seas,  ^"^If     ^       ,...,.  ^**^ 

about  two  miles  round,  with  abundance  of  wood  w%k     xa-  ™?*^  s  pu^  fnnt 

and  water ;  divided  f^m  the  UUnd  of  Bachian  ^.th  gold  irradiate,  and  vermilion  dunes.      Id. 


by  a  channel  five  miles  wide.  PutrefacUon  destroys  the  specifick  diffineoes  of  < 

Pulo  Baniac  Isle,  an  island,  about  twenty-  '«?«J*W«  ^^^  anothef,  converting  them  »^fHnF 

five  miles  in  circumference,  on  the  west  coast  of  "^*"^  "^  "  """^  ""^'*-              ^tri-tfa.-. 

Sumatra,  between  2*  and  3<»  N.  lat.  The  Pulp  of  fruits,  in  pharmacy,  is  extracted 

PvLO  Batv,  an  bland  about  forty  miles  off  the  ^V  infusion  or  boiling,  and  passed  through  a 

western  coast  of  Sumatra,  called,  says  Mr.  Mars-  sieve. 

den,  by  corruption,  Minuon.    It  is  about"  forty  PULPIT,  n.  i.    Fr.  pulpitre ;  Lat  jmloUmm  ^ 

miles  long,  and  twelve  broad*,  in  long.  97*55'  E.,  I^l-»  Span.,  and  Port.,  puipUo.     A  raised  plaoe 

lat.  0*  2(y  N.  where  a  speaker  stands. 

Puix)  Lalt,  an  island  in  the  eastern  seas,  at  Produce  hubody  to  the  market-place, 

the  south  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  And  in  theptfMr,asheeomesafrieod, 

near  the  south-east  coast  of  Borneo.    It  is  of  a  Speak  in  the  oraer  of  hisfiineral.     Shak»j€trr, 

triangular  form,  and  about  100  miles  in  circum-  Their  late  natron  of  famous  roenioiy  (as  their  dear 

ference :  the  chief  produce  is  rice.    The  channel  reliqwe).  enshrined  in  their  La  FloKbe.  was.  after 

between  this  island  and  Borneo  is  about  two  *»»  <*«*^»  »«»  ^^^  V"^  procUimed  tyrant  and 

miles  broad,  Ic^s  or  more,  and  from  seven  to  ^°JJ**                  .v    .        ^             ,     ^\^^* 

eight  fathoms  deep.    It  forms  a  good  harbour.  _^\%"*  °^T  tT.'^il*"^''*"  *'/•'*•!!: 

Lonir   llfio  04'  V    lat  30  4 V  S  warded,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  an  argument  agamrt 

ixng.  116  24  1..,  lat.  6   45  &.  ^^^               ^^  ^^  ^  impieties  of  the  inOpil  im 

Pi'ix)  Nako-kako,  a  cluster  of  isles  m  the  the  late  rebellion.                   ^                  SrSm. 

eastern  seas,   near  the  western  coast  of  Nias.  sj,  Roger  has  given  a  handsome  mdpU  clothTaod 

Large  quantities  of  cocoa-nut  oil  are  prepared  railed  in  the  communion-Uble.                   Jddmtu 

here.    ITiey  are  governed  by  a  rajah,  who  mo-  Bishops  were  not  wont  to  pmch  oat  of  the  pmlmm. 

nopoltses  the  produce.  Aim, 

Pulo  Sakdikg,  or  Sandiakc,  two  islands  in  Pulpii$  thetr  sacted  satyr  leamed'to  span, 

the  Eiftem  seas,  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  And  vice  admired  to  iind  a  flatl*itr  them. 
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PULPH^lTM,  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  promote  the  interests  of  Hanover,  to  the  preju* 

utoatres,  a  place  wlicre  the  players  performed  dice  of  Great  Britain.    His  opposition  to  Sir 

their  parts.    It  was  lower  than  the  soena,  and  Robert  was  indeed  carried  to  the  most  indis- 

liigher  than  the  orchestra.  criminate  length.    At  last,  in  1781,  the  king 

PuLPiTUM  was  also  a  moveable  desk  or  pulpit,  with  bis  own  hand  struck  ont  his  name  from  the 

from  which  disputants  pronounced  their  disserta*  list  of  privy  counsellors.    But  he  still  continued 

tioo.s  iuid  authors  recited  their  works.  to  attack  the  minister  with  a  severity  of  elo- 

PCJLSE',  II.S.  From  pull.  Leguminous  plants,  quence  and  sarcasm  that  worsted  every  antago- 

Plants  not  reaped,  but  pulled  or  plucked.  oist ;  and  Sir  Robert  was  loiown  to  say,  he 

with  Elijah  he  partook,  dreaded  his  tongue  more  than  another  man's 

Or  as  gtust  with  Daniel  at  his  puiu.  sword.    At  length,  when  Walpole  resigned  in 

,  „      ,  ,,    ^   ^     JlfW<«i.  1741,  Mr.  Pulteney  was  restored  to  his  place  in 

MortaU.  from  your  fellows  blood  abstain  !  ^  p^^  council,  and  was  created  earl  of  Bath ; 

Whde  com  and  yuUe  by  natoie  are  t«towed.  ^  ^^  pircbased  at  the  expense  of  bis  popubirity. 

Ta,e.  am  as  advantageous  to  land  a.  other lUi.  J"  ,J^«>'  Z%  '^Tm^  '^'tlf  '  •'*^^^'«»^  A 

MorHmer  Le^^'  to  two  Great  Men,  recommending  certain 

<rf  the  blood  in  an  artery;  oscillation;  v!b«tion:  ""K?!^;  ?RiS^?  m  n     «»  hor.  i^ 

,r,h^t  ..  fh.  ™,1«. .  ™,i«.ti«„  J.  fh«  v!»,«tn«  _  PwLTEiiET  (Ricbard),  M.D.,  wai  bom  at 

became  a  singeon 
whence  he  com- 


"""xhiok  vou  I  bear  the  .hea»  of  destiny  1  W.f^^SS:'  of  which  be  was  elected  a  member 

Have  I  c6mmaDdnient  on  the  fmk,  of  lifel  »?  ^^^2.    Two  ywrs  after  he  took  his  doctor  s 

Shaktptare,  degree  at  Edmburgb,  and  went  to  settle  at  Bland- 

These  cororootions  of  the  mind  and  body  oppreU  ^^d  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  died,  October  1 3th, 

the  heart,  whereby  it  is  choaked  and  obstructed  m  1801.     Dr.  Pulteney  published  A  General  View 

its  puUation,  Harvey,  of  the  Writings  of  Linncus,  4to. ;  and  Sketches 

The  prosperity  of  the  neighbour  kingdoms  is  not  of  the  Progress  of  Botany  in  England,  2  vols.  8vo. 

inferior  to  that  of  this,  which,  according  to  the  ptUu  He  left  his  museum  to  the  LinnsMm  Society. 
of  states,  is  a  great  diminution  of  their  health.  PULTUSK,  or  Pultovsk,  a  celebrated  town 

CUtrendon.  q(  Poland,  on   the   Narew,   thirty-four   miles 

This  original  of  the  left  vein  was  thus  contrived,  to  jj,  n.  E.  of  Warsaw.     It  is  the  residence  of  the 

av«d  the  yuiM^tum  of  the  great  artery.        Browne,  y^^.       ^  pj^,^    ^„^  ^  ^  Benedictine  abbey 

«.ndT«i  Hofaff^^^^^^  »«d  b^nwi^m'     The  Saxons  were  defeated 

ocula  never  that  of  attraction.  ,        ^  ^  ^l    o      j      ■     <  »^tx*%         j         • ^^^^*. 

Man^i  Dmn0  Dtalogum.  ^^  ^7  ^  Swedes  in  1 703 ;  and  an  important 

My  body  U  from  all  diseases  free ;  engagement  took  place  here  between  the  French 

My  temperate  puUe  does  regularly  beat.  «nd  Russians,  on  26th  December,  1806.    Popu- 

Dryden.  lation  2100. 

The  heart,  when  separated  wholly  from  the  body        PULVERIZE',  v.  a.  I      Fr.  pulverUer ;  Lat. 
in  some  animals,  continaes  still  to  puUt  for  a  con-        Pul'vebable,  adv.      S  pulrerii.   To  reduce  to 

siderable  time.  Ba^f.  powder  or  dust :  possible  to  be  reduced  to  dust. 

The  vibrations  or  jmUa  of  this  medium,  that  they        if  the  experiment  be  carefully  made,  the  whole 

may  caase  the  alternate  fiu  of  easy  transmission  and  mixture  will  shoot  into  fine  crystals,  that  seem  to  be 

easy  reflection,  must  be  swifter  than  light,  and  by  Qf  nn  unifoim  substance,  and  are  consistent  enough 

coojequence  above  seven  hundred  thousand  times  to  be  even  britUe,  and  to  endure  to  be  puherhed  and 

swifter  than  sounds.  Newton,  gifted.  Boi/U, 

If  one  drop  of  blood  remain  in  the  heart  at  every        Iq  making  the  first  ink,  I  could  by  filtration  sepa- 

piilw,  those,  m  many  jmlta,  will  grow  to  a  consider-  ^te  a  pretty  store  of  a  black  pulverabU  subaunce 

able  mass.  Arbuihnot.  that  remained  in  the  fire.  Id. 

By  attraction  we  do  not  here  understand  what  is  nfis  thine  to  cherish  and  to  feed 

improperly  called  so,  in  the  opemtions  of  drawmg,  xhe  pungent  nose-refreshing  weed : 

sucking,  and  pumping,  which  is  really  ptdtion  and  Which.  wheUier  pulverixed  it  gain 

trusion.  BeniUy.  \  speedy  passage  to  the  brain.  Cmcper, 

PULSE,  in  physiology.     See  Physiology        Pulverisation  is  performed  on  friable  bodies 

and  MEnicmc.  by  pounding  or  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  &c.; 

PULTENEY  (William),  the  celebrated  op-  but,  to  pulverise  mallesd>le  ones,  other  methods 

poser  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  afterward  earl  must  be  taken.    To  pulverise  lead,  or  tin,  the 

of  Bath,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  method  is  this :  Rub  a  round  wooden  box  all 

ancient  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  bom  over  the  inside  with  chalk ;  pour  a  little  of  the 

in  1682.    He  early  procured  a  seat  in  the  house  melted  metal  nimbly  into  the  box;  when,  shut- 

of  commons,  and  distinguished  himself  against  ting  the  lid,  and  shaking  the  box  briskly,  the 

queen  Anne's  ministry.    When  king  George  I.  metal  will  be  reduced  to  powder, 
came  to  the  throne,  he  was  made  secretary  at        PUL'VIL,  n.s.  6Lv.a>  Lot.  pulvUhm.  Sweet 

war;  but  tlie  friendship  between  him  and  Sir  scents. 

Robert  Walpole,  the  premier,  was  interrupted        Have  you  jmlvilUd  the  coachman  and  postilion 

in  1725,  by  a  suspicion  that  Walpole  wished  to  that  they  may  not  stink  of  the  stable  1      Cmgntm 
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Tbe  toilette,  Dunerjr  of  cbanns,  Folldw  mt  this  jest,  now,  till  tlicu  hut  wr>ia  out 

Completely  furaiahed  with  bright  beauty's  ajms,  thj  pump,                                                        it\ 

Tbe  pf  tch,  the  powder-box,  fShod,  perrames.   Gay,  Thalia's  ivy  shews  her  prerogative  over  eomical 

PUMEX,  the  pumice-stcme,  a  substance  b^  ?^7 »  ^  ™^»  manUe.  and  pumpt,  are  omainenu 

quently  thrown  out  of  volcanoes,  very  full  of  "HSPK*??,*"  V*?  *^                     ,  .    Peofam. 

pores,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  specifically  J^""  T^  °/  )'"t      ""  ^.HT  ''^^  ^^^''^^If.  '^  * 

Je^light,  and  resembles  the  frothy^  ptl  ^^?;  \t7t^    Vl^^      r'\-    u"^^ ^  U-^' 

■%    ^  *  y          •    •     r          ^      T*  •      /*           {  In  the  framing   that   great  ship  built  by  Hiero, 

duced  in  our  iron  furnaces.     It  is  of  two  cofors,  AUienaus  mentions  this  instrument  as  being  instead 

black  and  white ;  the  former  being  that  which  it  of  a  pump,  by  the  help  of  which  one  man  might 

has  when  thrown  out  of  the  volcano.     It  is  of  a  easily  drain  out  the  w%ter,  though  very  deep, 

rough  and  porous  consistence,  being  made  up  of  W'dkini'*  Dadulut, 

slender  fibres  parallel  to  each  other,  and  very  The  one's  the  learned  knight,  seek  out, 

light,  so  that  it  swims  on  water.     Pumice-stoae  And  pnwp  them  what  thev  come  about.     HudHnas. 

is  used  by  silversmiths  and  other  mechanics,  for  Ask  him  what  passes 

rubbing  and  smoothing  the  surface  of  metals.  Amongst  his  brethren,  he'll  hide  nothing  from  you  , 

wood,  pasteboard,  and  stones ;  for  which  it  is  ^^^  P^P  "«*  »«  fo'  politics. 

weU  fitted  by  its  harsh  and  brittle  texture;  thus  ^                       ^       m?'*""?/  '''''"'^  Prm^rved, 

scouring  and  carrying  off  all  the  inequalities.  _,^  P«^  ,^''  f '^  •''!"  7?**l  "*  ^^^''''  T**** 

T       ^                ^     ^       .          J      .i7  you  pour  a  little  water  into  it  first.                  Mare, 

Jameson  arranges  pnmice  under  three  specu»,  ^  Tfc  flame  lasted  aboS  two  mTnutes,  from  the  7me 

Tiz.  the  glassy,   common,  and  porphyrUic.      1.  the  piw-per  began  to  dmw  out  air.                 BosfU. 

Glassy  pumice.    Color  smoke  gray.    V  esicnlar.  /.„„^  ^ay  be  made  single  with  a  common  putnp 

Glistening  pearly,  iracturc  promiscuous  fibrous,  handle,  for  one  man  to  work  them,  or  double  for  two. 

Translucent.  Between  hard  and  semi-hard.  Very  JHortimer. 

brittle.  Feels  rough,  sharp,  and  meagre.  Specific  Not  finding  sufficient  room,  it  breaks  a  vessel  to 


gravity  0-378  to  1'44.     It  occurs  in  beds  in  the  force  its  passage,  and.  rushing  through  a  larger  chasm, 

Lipari  Islands.  overflows  the  cavities  about  it  with  a  deluge,  which 

2.  Common    pumice.     Color    nearly   white.  i»  fwrnpe**  up  and  emptied.                      Blackmon, 
Vesicular.  Glimmering  pearly.  Fracture  fibrous.  «  ,.  .       1  he  .'^te'.^nd  sweat 
Translucent  on  the  edges.     Semi-hard.     Very  Splish  splash  m  their  piimp*. 

brittle.    Meagre  and   rough.    Specific  gravity  .                 ^.  ,  ,       „     ,  ^'"J\'  MuceUamei. 

rx  »r«  *     rvVTr-i       f  *        1.  *  •  .     *^               1      J  As  au  impartial  traveller  I  roust  however  tell, 

0-752  to  0-914.     It  melts  into  a  gmy-colored  ^hat  in  Stow-stieet,  where  I  left  a  draw  well.  I  havi 

slag.    Its  consutuents,  according  to  the  analysis  found  a  iiump.                                          Jolinoa, 

of  Klaproth,  silica  775.,  alumina  17-5,  natron  o  .  «^      v     »u    *i «    i   ^      .      ♦•      ^r 

^^A  ^Ji^^\.  i    :-^-.  .»:«L  »;«k  .«.o»^*.L<.  i.7<  PuMPS.     For  the  theory  and  construction  of 

ana  potash  3,  iron  mixed  with  manganese  i'75.  ^       •  .       <.  .,       "^      r  i         i,* 

It  oiui.  with  the  preceding.  ?,  8^«"  ""^"^y  "^  J''^^  "'*'^"'  >"=^>'.ne5.   see 

3.  Porphyritic  pumice,  'tolor  grayish  white.  "7*°!","'^    ""*    Utukaulics,  vol.  x..  p. 
Massive.     Minutely  porous.    Glimmering  and  ^           a         cad              j  n 
pearly.     Specific  gravity   1-661.     It  contain,  P«mm,  Air.    See  Air-Pukps  aud  Pnei;**- 

crystals  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.    It  is  asso-  ^'^m^/DTrkiiT             t  ..4               a    1     • 

ciied  with  claV.t;.2e,  obsidian,  petrbt««,  and  ,^"5*  "*^^  »•  »•    ^^P'P"-    ^  plant, 

pitchstone  porphyry.    It  occurs  m  Hungary,  at  ^..  ^e  M  »«  thi»  gross  watery  pumpum.uoA  teach 

Toknv  &c  "^    *^  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays.                i^ak»pear^. 

PUMICE,  n.f.    Lat.  fwrnex,  fwwica.  Pumpion,  or  Pumkin.    See  Cucuhdita. 

So  long  I  shot,  that  all  was  spent,  ^^N,  n.  i.  &  .;.  n.      Johnson  seems    raiher 

Thoughl««itc«  stones  I  hasUly  fcent.  punning  when  he  says,  '  to  pun  is  to  grind  or 

And  threw;  but  nought  availed.         SptnMtr.  ^ea*  with  a  pestle;   can  pun  mean  an  empty 

Btna  and  Vesuvius,  which  consist  upon  sulphur,  sound,  like  that  of  a  mortar  beaten,  as  clench, 

shoot  forth  smoke,  ashes,  and  pmniu,  but  no  water,  the  old  word  for  pun,  seems  only  a  corruption  of 

Baam»  clink?'     Qu,  lAi.  puncium  ?    A  quibble ;  double 

Near  the  Lucrine  lake,  meaning,  or  equivocation ;    play  on  a  word  or 

Steams  of  snlphar  raise  a  stifling  heat,  words  :  to  use  a  pun ;  quibble. 

And  through  the  pores  of  the  warm  P«"^  »J?t-  The  hand  and  head  were  never  lost  of  those 

-«                        'J    Ai        n^    ^   -:-j ^?****  Who  dealt  in  doegrel,  or  who  punned  in  prose. 

The  pwnu^iM  endenUy  a  flsg  ^^^^^^^^  Yoa  would  be  a  better  man,  if  you  could  pun  like 

fossil,  onginally  bwnng  another  foim,  reduced  to  §;,  ^f  ,^,1^.                                 ^               'tulUv. 

this  state  V  fire :  it  is  a  laa  and  ^KV^^^  fuH  n  u  not  the  word  but  the  figure  that  appears  on 

of  htUe  poies  and  caviUes:  of  a  pale,  whitish,  grey  ^^^  ^^^, .  ^^^j^^j^,           ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^bit  or  a 

colour :  tiie  pumce  is  found  ff^^J^y  «^;  the  ^.       ^^  ^^^    y^^  ^f  ^  ^^^^it  is  not  the  pictaieof 

turoing  mountains.                 HiU  i  Matena  Medica.  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^J^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  tn^vtn  thL  it  can 

PUMP,  n.  s,  V.  n.,  &  V.  0.  \     Fr.,  Belg.,  and  be  translated.                                          Addittti, 

Pump'ea.                            S    Teut.    pompe ;  But  fill  their  purse,  our  poet's  work  is  done, 

Dan.  pomp ;  Or.  wopmu  ?    A  hydraulic  engine  AUkb  to  them  by  pathos,  or  by  pun.               Ptpe. 

of  extensive  use  and  great  variety  of  construe-  PUNA,  a  rich  city  of  Peru,  in  the  province 

lion ;  a  kind  of  shoe:  to  woik  a  pump ;  to  raise  of  Paucarolla,  on  the  Lake  Chucuito  or  Titicaca. 

or  throw  any  thing  liquid,  as  by  means  of  a  pump :  It  has  a  beautiful  church  for  the  whites,  and  anew 

to  examine  artfully ;  suck :  a  pumper  is  he  who  ther  for  the  Indians ;  but  has  suffered  much  by 

uses  the  pump  literally,  or  who  extracts  the  con-  an  insurrection  of  the  Indians.    The  silver  ores 

tents  of  another's  mind.  in  the  neighbourhood  are  rich  ;  but  tbe  mines 

Get  good  strings  to  vonr  beads,  new  libbons  to  filled  with  water.    Fourteen  miles  northwest  of 

yourpf/mp«.                   '                      6^iijbv«ir«,  Chucuito.    Long.  70"  26' W.,  lat.  16**  20  S. 
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P0VA9  a  woody  islandy  distnct,  and  city  of  ciding,  or  piercing  their  sereral  matters.    Hiose 

South  America.    The  island  is  situated  at  the  of  sculptors  and  statuaries  serve  for  the  repairing 

month  of  the  Guayaquil,  is  between   six  and  of  statues  when  taken  out  of  the  moulds.    The 

seven  leagues  long»    and  about  the  same  in  locksmiths  use  the  greatest  variety  of  puncheons; 

breadth,   and  was   once    populous,  containing  some  for  piercing  hot,  others  for  piercing  cold ; 

30,000  Indians.   It  was  famous  in  the  history  of  some  flat,  some  square,  some  round,  others  oval, 

the  conquest  of  Peru.    The  port  of  Puna  serves  each  to  pierce  holes  of  its  respective  figure  m 

for  the  lading  place  of  larg|e  ships,  which  cannot  the  several  parts  of  locks. 

fex  over  the  bar  to  Guayaquil ;  the  island  abounds  PUNCTI LIO,  n.  t.  1   Lat.  punctulum.  Nice- 

m  mangrove  trees.    The  city  is  poor,  and  de-  Punctil'xous,           >  ty  of  behaviour ;  a  nice- 

cayed.    The  port  is  eight  leagues  from  the  city.  Punctil'ioushess.    Jness   or  exact    point: 

Long.  70®  5v  W.,  lat.  2®  50' S.  punctilious,  .nice;  exact;  ^tidxous;  supersti- 

PUNCH,  n,s.    As  some  have  thought  of  Lat.  tiously  particular:  the  noun  substantive  corre- 

potut  wttUkuM.    Mr.   Thomson   suggests   Sans,  sponding. 

and  Hind,  punchieaeyof  pun,  pnmia,  a  beverage.  If  their  cause  is  bad,  they  use  delays  to  tire  out 

and  cheene,   '  which  signifies  both  Chinese  and  their  adversaries,  they  feign  pleas  to  gaio  time  for 

sugar.'      See  Fryer,  quoted   below.    A  liquor  themselves,  and  insist  on  puNcti/tof  in  his  proceedings, 

made  of  spirits,  sugar,  water,  lemons,  Sec. :  the  .,                                   .           .       KettlewtU, 

only  wholesome  ingredient,  says  Cheyne,  being  .  ^om^on  peoole  are  much  astonished  when  they 

the  water                             ^      "^           j     1         o  liear  of  those  solemn  contests  which  are  made  among 

.   Th,  W«t  India  dry  gripes  u«  occ«uoDed  by  lime  ^  8""'  "P""  "^  '""^"^  "'  »  ?""'=  "^S" 

^To'l.ratowii  endure  the^*o7.wi"'l^or,  ,,£r^Mr°.K.?K^^"''n''"t'''*V'''ff'"!.'t^!'°t 

.-J  ....^..._>i.  :« :.  .^:.,.>  .11  •■..  ^i~  \t  kL«.  "'"•  "o'co  tney  nope  will  atone  for  the  habitual 

and  consequently  It  is  against  all  the  mles  of  hwro-  ,„„^„^o„  ,f  i,  ^               ^„,.,  Ser„ 

glyph  to  assign  those  animak  u  patifn.  of  p^ch.  p^,^„,  -^  ,„,  ^  ^  ,^  ^^  ^  j^^^^^ 

P«nc&»anIndUnw.rdexpre.«agthenunZ;>f  d^desUndyquitt  her  Other's  ^^^^         Clariua. 

ingredienu.                                    Frytr't  TrattU.  PUNCTO, «.  t.    Span.pimto.    Nice  point  of 

Pus'cH,*...    Ital.  pimrt««<,.    Thebuffooo  ee«>«>ony ;  the  Piot  in  fencing. 

or  hariequin  of  a  puppet-show.  Vat  be  all  you  come  for  t 

Of  laree-shows  he  sung,  and  pmuk',  feats.   Gog.  Z^^^^  to  see  thee  there,  to  see  the* 

Shakrpetare*  Meirif  Wives  of  Windmr, 
The  final  cooquest  of  Graaada  from*  the  Moors, 

punclo,  king  Ferdinando  displayed  in  his  letters,  with  all 

To  cut  a  hole ;  bore,  or  perforate  with  a  sharp  the  particularities  and  religious  puneitu  and  ceremo- 

instniment :  a  puncheon  and  puncher  are  names  "ies  that  were  observed  in  the  reception  of  that  city 

for  the  instrument   used  :  puncheon   is   abo   a  ""^  kingdom.                              Bacon' t  Henry  VIL 

liquid  measure  of  eighty  gallons.  PUNCTUAL,  4idj,     -j     Fr.  punctuei,  Com- 

When  I  was  mortal  my  anointed  body  Punctual'ity,  n.  s.     f  prised,  or  consisting 

By  thee  was  pmaehed  full  of  deadly  holes.  Pumc'tually,  adv.      Am    a   point :    exact ; 

Shahtptart,  Punc'tu alm ESS,  n.'f.  3  nice;  scrupulous:  the 

He  granted  liberty  of  coiniog  to  certain  cities  and  adverb  and  noun  substantives  corresponding. 

abUes,  allowing  them  one  staple  and  two  iwncAeMis  .         ^,                 ..^i.-        ^^illj 

at  a  rate                                                      Cinrffn  ^  gentleman  punctual  of  his  word,  when  he  had 

n»  flVmay.  with  the  hollow  and  sharp  tube  if  ^^^  ^^U^^^,^^'^  TJ*  *  "??'-^'  *2f  ^^ 

her  womb.  pJnch  and  perforate  the  skin  of  the  emca,  «»•  neglected  his  hour,  would  say  of  him,  he  is  a 

and  cast  her  ems  into  her  body.                      Ba*.  yo«ng  nian  then.                                           Bacm. 

The  shank  Sfa  key  the  pundx  cannot  strike,  be-  JZ  **»«  encouragement  of  those  that  her«ifter 

cause  the  shank  is  Jot  forced  with  substance  suffi-  »'»°«Jd  icnfe  oUier  princes  with  that  p-nctuo/i/.v  as 

cient ;  but  the  drill  cuts  a  true  round  hole.  Sophronio  had  done,  be  commanded  hira  to  offer  him 

MoxmC*  Mechanical  Exercisti,  »  *>»*»^»  ^^^^'"^  ^  "^f^^  «*  ^0^"  *>»  own  condi  - 

In  the  upper  jaw  axe  five  teeth  before,  not  incisors  ^^'          «. .         .           ^  ^^{  *  *^*«*  '*'*^- 

or  cutters,  but  thick  mincfcm.                          Grew.  .       .       This  earth  a  spot,  a  grain. 

By  reason  of  iu  constitution  it  continued  open,  as  ^ V*^!"^''      *«»jfi![?*f«°^  compared, 

I  have  seen  a  hole  tmnched  in  leather.        w£nan.  ^"^^  »^l  ^'  numbered  sta«  that  seei^i  to  rowl 

.   -            .     '     .                     -  .                   ,  Spaces  incomprehensible ;  for  such 

A  PuMCH  is  an  instrument  of  iron  or  steel,  Their  distance  argues,  and  their  swift  return 

used  in  several  arts,  for  the  piercing  or  sUmpinir  Diurnal,  merely  to  officUte  lieht 

boles  in  plates  of  metals,  &c.,  beins  so  contrived  Round  this  opacons  earth,  this  pamiml  spot. 

as  not  only  to  perforate,  but  to  cufbut  and  V^e  MUton, 

away  the  piece.  This  mistake  to  avoid,  we  most  observe  the  pUne-. 

A  PuncHEON,  PuwcHiN,  or  PtJNCBiON,  IS  a  «»*«'  differences  of  time,  and  so  distinguish  thereof, 

little  block  or  piece  of  steel,  on  one  end  of  which  •»  «»t  U)  confound  or  lose  Uie  one  in  the  ot^nr^ 

is  some  figure,  letter,  or  mark,  engraven  either  „.                            .  ^^^^l*  Y^^J  ^"^^ 

en  creux  or  relievo,  impressions  whereof  are  r  5?  ."f  °*?^ '^  f  k *'^''^^'  k".   °°^,f.^;*«» ' 

taken  on  metal,  &c.,  by  striking  it  with  a  ham-  ^*^"*  }C  ***"*P  ?"^  business,  but  unwillingly  re- 

••Mil  VH  ujcuu,  »^.,  uj  a%iim.iu^               a  iiaui  tsining  the  cootcxture  and  puncttiatinet  of  the  words, 

mer  on  the  end  not  engraved.  Hiere  are  various  °                              '^                           p^n^ 

kinds  of  these  puncheons  used  in  the  mechanical  Concerning  the  heavenly  bodies,  there  is  so  much 

arts.     Puncheon  is  also  a  common  name  for  all  exactness  in  their  motions,  that  they  punctually  come 

those  iron  instruments    used  by  stone-cutters,  to  the  same  periods  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  mi- 

icalptors,  blacksmiths,  &c..  for  the  cutting,  in-  nute.                                     Ray  on  the  CrMfcun. 


Pdnch,  v,a.  fc  n.s.       ^       Fr.   poin^onner; 
Puk'ch£On,  n.  X.  >Span.    poixon,    pun- 

Punch'er.  j  ton,  of  Lat  punclo. 
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Thoagh  MiM  of  thoe  fmnetualitita  did  not  to  Tbe  studs  btve  their  saiftce  ptmeiulatei,  as  «f  sec 

mnch  oondooe  to  preserve  the  text,  yet  all  of  them  all  over  with  other  studs  infinituy  lesier. 

shew  the  iofinite  care   that  was  takea  that  there  Woodward* 

tniflrht  be  no  mistake  in  a  single  letter.            Grew.  PUNCTUM  Staks,  a  phrase  by  which  the 

I  freely  bring  what  Motes  Tiath  related  to  the  test,  schoolmen  vainly  attempted  to  bring  within  the 

oompann^  it  with  things  as  now  they  stand ;  and.  ^^^    ^  ^^^^  comprehension  Sie   positive 

dt°Sh\"lTr  "'^''"""^^^  eternity  of  God.  TlioseUlej^^^^ 

The  coriespondence  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  ^f «  discovered  that  nothmg  wluch  is  made  up 

our  Lord  is  to  punctml  and  exact,  that  they  seem  <>'  pa^ts,  whether  continaous  or  discreet,  can  be 

rather  like  a  histoiy  of  events  patt,  than  a  prophecy  absolutely  infinite,   and  that  therefore  eternity 

of  such  as  were  to  come.                             Rogers,  cannot  consist  of  a  boundless  series  of  successive 

Ht  vnB  punctual  and  just  in  all  his  •dealings.  momtots.    Yet,  as  if  such  a  series  had  always 

Atterbury,  existed  and  were  commensurate  in  duration  with 

The  most  literal  translation  of  the  scriptum,  in  the  Supreme  Being,  they  compared  his  eternity 

the  most  nauiral  signification  of  the  words,  is  eene-  to  one  of  the  moments  which  compose  the  flux 

rally  the  best  j  and  the  same  pmdualnesM  which  de-  of  time  arrested  in  its  course ;  and  to  this  eternal 

baseth  other  wntings,  piescrveth  the  spirit  and  ma-  moment  they  gave  the  name  of  punctum  stans, 

jesty  of  the  sacred  text.                               FeUon.  y^^^^  -^  ^  supposed  to  stiid  still,  while 

PUNCTUATION,  n.  s.    Lai.  punctum.   The  the  rest  followed  each  other  in  succession,  all 

act  or  method  of  pointing  a  book  or  writing.  vanish ino;  as  soon  as  they  appeared. 

It  ought  to  do  it  wUlingly,  without  being  forced  PUNCTURE,  n.«.     Lat.  punchts.    A  small 

to  it  by  any  change  in  the  words  or  panetuation,  prick ;  a  bole  made  with  a  sharp  point. 

AUdium.  With  the  loadstone  of  Laureniius  Guascus,  what- 

PuNCTUATiow,  in  grammar,  the  art  of  point-  «>«7«'  "^edlcs  or  bodies  were  touched,  the  wounds 

ing,  or  of  dividing  a  discourse  into  periods,  by  a°^  punctmes  made  thereby  were  never  felt 

pomts  expressing  the  pauses  to  be  made  therein-  ..                 ,            aJT^I'  -H^  Srrowi. 

irnL           •    A                 '^..       .•    1                   •  .  J  Serves  may  be  wounded  by  scission  or  mmcfwrei : 

the  .nciente  were  not  entitdy  unacquainted  ^  f„^^  J  ^^     ^.,  ^J,^  ^  ,„Wo»«r. 

widi  punctuauon.    Suidas  »iy#  that  the  penod  ,^^ .  ^ut  «|i^d  priced  by  a  ilam-piioted  ««apoD, 

and  colon  were  discorered  and  explained  by  ^hjci,  ynj  of  ^o^aA  »  called  a  piHetun,  they  are 

Thiasivinacbus,  about  A.A.C.  380;  and  Cicero  moch  to  be  leganled.                               Wutman. 

sayi  thatThra^achuswM  the  fi«t  who  studied  puNDA,  or  Pckdt,  a  town  of  Hindostan. 

oratoncal  numb«s,  which  consisted  in  the  arti-  j^^  „,  Bejapore,  formerly  belonging  to  the 

ficiai  structure  of  periods  and  colons.  It  appears  g,  j,„,^.    l5„^  r\o  y  g  ',^1,  {Jo  i,-  n._ 

from  a  passage  m  AnstoUe  that  it  was  tnown  ^^^  ^another  placeof  this  name  in  the  North- 

in  hu  time.    D/;  Edward  Barnard  says  it  con-  ^  (,j^„     ^i      84°  40'  E,  lat.  18«  14'  N. 

sisted  in  the  different  nositions  of  one  single  puNDERPOOR,  or  Pundepore,  a  town  of 

point.    At  the  bottom  of  a  letter,  Aus  (A.),  it  ^^        j       ^  Bejapore,  Hindostan  on  the  left 

was  eqm^ent  to  a  comma;   in  the  middle,  bant  of  the  Beeraal.    It  is  not  large^  but  legu- 

thus  (A.),  to  a  colon ;  at  Ae  op  (A  ),  it  denoted  ^^  ^j  ^^„  ^^    ^^  ^  ^  ^aJSme  tem^e 

a  full  period.    Cicero,  Quintilian,  Seneca,  Sue-  d^aicated  to  VishAu.                                     ^ 

tomtis,  mma  Donatns,  and  St.  Jerome,  all  men-  puNDlTS,  or  Pandiw,   learned  Brabmina 

tion  that  the  Romans,  m  well  as  the  Greeks,  ^  ^^       ^^    ^      ^  ^  Sh„^^  U«ga»ge, 

made  use  of  points.    Peculiar  marks,  howerer,  ^      ^       j      ^j           ,           j  wli^of 

were  used  m  dinerent  ages.    Of  these  marks  of  uindottan 

distinction,  the  Walcote  inscription,  found  near  puN'GENT,  adj.  i      Lat  pungtM.     Prick- 

Bath,  may  serve  for  a  specimen  •  Puk'oebcy,  n. .    ]  ing ;  acrid  f  sharp :  pun- 

IVLIVSv  VITALISv  FABRI  gency  is,  power  of  pricking,  or  piercing ;  kcen- 

CESISv  LEGv  XXv  Vv  V  ness ;  acridness. 

STIPENDIORVMv  &c.  An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work  is  as 

After  every  word  here,  except  at  the  end  of  a  line,  »«^P  ^,  ^^"^^  '  P^P^  ^^  ""^^^''^illi'' ?*  *^ 

Ai.>         J          m^     ^'                  •  .•        •  authonty  of  commands,  the  persuasiveness  of  pro- 

we  see  this  mark  v.    There  is  wi  inscnmion  m  ^-       ^           ^f  ^          or  prospect  of  miscluefs 

Montfeufon,  which  has  a  capitalletter  laid  in  an  upon  neglect  can  be.                              Hammond. 

horizontal  position,  by  way  of  interstitial  mark,  '^xhe  latter  happening  not  only  upon  the  pungent 

Our  punctuation  appears  to  have  been  introduced  exigencies  of  present  or  impen<hne  judgments,  but 

with  the  art  of  printing.     In  the  fourteenth  cen-  in  the  common  service  of  the  church.               Fell, 

tury  no  stops  were  used   but    arbitrary  marks  When  he  hfth  considered  the  force  and  pHngenetf 

here  and  there.    In  the  fifteenth  century,  we  of  these  exprettions  applied  to  the  fathers  of  that  Ni« 

observe  their  first  appearance.     We  find,  from  ceoe  synod  by  the  western  bishops,  he  may  abate  his 

the  books  of  this  age,  that  they  were  not  all  pro-  "g*  towards  me.                                 StiUm(i/ket. 

duced  at  the  same  time ;  those  we  meet  with  in  **  con%iM^  chiefly  of  a  nharp  and  pungeM  manner 

use  first  bein?  only  the  comma,  the  parenthesis,  «f  "P«^^  '  ^""^  P»^^y  »°  "  ^«*^°^  ^^     j^J^' 

2ici!!5  W'''°'t  ^"^  ft""  '^o"^  ^"Ik '•     "^  •  ^Y^  Do  not  the  sharp  and  pungent  tastes  of  ^2  ^ 

succeeded  the  colon,  afterwards  the  semicolon,  ^^^^  ^^  .^        attVaction.  whereby  tbe  acid  particles 

and,  lastly,  the  note  of  admiration.  The  hyphen,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^nd  agitate  the  particles  of  the  tongue  1 

the  ijarentliesis,  and  quotation  marks,  are  suso  a  Newton^s  Optica. 

species  ofpunctuation.  Any  substance,  which  by  lu  pungency  can  wound 

PUNCTULATE,  v.  u.    Lat.  ptuictulum.    To  the  worms  will  kill  them,  as  steel  and  hartshora. 

muk  with  small  spots.  ^  rbuthnot 
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Jut  where  the  bieath  of  life  his  Mbtrili  drew, 
A  chaige  of  tnaff  the  wily  Tirgio  thiew ; 
The  gnome*  direct  to  everv  atom  just, 
The  jmnytnt  grains  of  titillatiae  dusU  Pope. 

Thou  canst  set  him  on  the  rack, 
Inclose  him  in  a  wooden  tower. 
With  jmngtnt  pains  on  every  side ; 
So  Regulus  in  torments  died. 

BwijVi  MuaiOamti, 

PUNIC  Wabs.    See  Carthage. 

PUNICAf  the  pomegranate  tree,  a  genus  of 
the  nionogynia  order  and  icosandria  class  of 
plants ;  natural  order  thirty-sixth,  pomacee : 
CAL.  quinquefid  superior;  petals  five;  fruit  a 
multilocular  and  poiyspermous  apple.  1.  P.  gra- 
nata,  the  common  pomegranate,  rises  with  a  free 
stem,  branching  numerously  all  the  way  from 
the  bottom,  growing  e^hteen  or  twenty  feet  high ; 
with  spear-^aped,  narrow,  opposite  leaves ;  and 
the  hranches  terminated  by  the  most  beautiful 
and  large  red  flowers,  succeeded  by  large  round- 
ish fruit  as  bifl^  as  an  orange,  having  a  hard  rind 
filled  with  soft  ptilp  and  numerous  seeds.  There 
is  a  variety  with  double  flowers,  remarkably 
beautiful ;  and  one  with  striped  flowers. 

2.  P.  aoan,  the  dwarf  American  pomegranate, 
rieet  with  a  shrubby  stem  branching  four  or  five 
feet  high,  with  narrow  short  leaves  and  small  red 
flowers,  succeeded  by  small  fruit ;  beeins  flower- 
ng  in  June,  and  continues  till  October.  BoUi 
these  species  ai^  propagated  by  layers :  the 
yonng  branches  are  to  oe  chosen  for  this  pur* 
pone,  and  autumn  is  the  proper  time  for  layine 
them.  Those  of  the  common  sort  may  be  trained 
either  as  half  or  full  standards,  or  as  dwarfs.  But 
those  designed  for  walls  must  be  managed  as  di- 
rected- for  peaches.  The  dried  flowers  of  the 
dooble-Aowered  pomegianate  are  possessed  of 
an  astringent  quality ;  for  which  reason  they  are 
lecooameDded  in  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  &c., 
where  astringent  medicines  are  proper.  The  rind 
of  the  fruit  is  also  a  strong  astnngent,  and  as 
such  is  occasionally  made  use  of. 

PUNISH,  V.  a.      "I    Lat.  jmnio;  Tt.  punU 
Puk'ishable,  adf,      tahle^  punition.  To  chas- 
Pun'ishee,  n.  s.       I  ten ;  afflict  with  penal- 
PuK'iSHifENT,  J  ties  for  a  crime ;  avenge 

Pvmi'tion,  or  revenge  with  death : 


Po'kitive,  adv. 


punishable,  worthy  of  o** 


demanding  punishment :  punisher,  he  who  in- 
flicts it :  punishment  and  punition,  the  penalty 
of  crime :  punitive,  awarding  or  inflicting  that 
penalty. 

^  If  yon  will  not  hearken  I  will  jmnith  you  seven 
times  more  for  your  sins.  Levitieus,  xxvi.  18. 

The  house  of  endless  pain  is  built  thereby. 
In  which  ten  thousand  sorts  of  fumJimenU 
The  cursed  aeatares  do  eternally  torment. 

opentttm 
Theft  is  naturally  punishabU,  but  the  kind  of  jm- 
niAnetu  is  positive,  and  such  lawful,  as  men  shall 
think  with  diacietion  convenient  to  appoint. 

Hooker, 
Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murtherer, 
I  never  gave  them  condign  jmnUhmmt. 

Shaktpearo, 
Neither  is  the  cylinder  charged  with  sin,  whether 
God  or  men,  nor  any  pumltM  law  enacted  by 
cither  against  iu  rolling  down  the  htU. 

Hammoitd'i  FundamtntaUm 


He  that  doubts  whether  or  no  he  should  honeor 
his  parents,  wants  not  reason,  hut  punUhtngnt. 

Their  bribery  is  less  punishahle  when  bribery  opened 
the  door  by  which  they  entered,  Taylor, , 

Will  he  draw  out, 
For  anger  s  sake,  finite  to  infinite 
In  punished  man  1 
This  knows  my  punisher ;  therefore  as  far 
From  granting  me,  as  I  from  begging  peace. 

Milton. 
A  greater  power 
Now  ruled  him,  puniAed  in  the  shape  he  sinned. 

Dryden, 
Say,  foolish  one— can  that  unbodied  fame. 
For  which  thou  harterest  health  and  happiness. 
Say,  can  it  soothe  the  slumbers  of  the  grave — 
Give  a  new  test  to  bliss,  or  chase  the  pangs 
Of  everlasting  ptmuAiii«nl  condign  1  Kirke  White, 

PuNiSHMEMT  OF  Cbimes.  Dr.  Paley  was  the 
last,  and  we  believe  will  be  the  final  anthorof  any 
celebrity,  who  will  be  found  to  vindicate  the  ge- 
neral spirit  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  in  which 
the  punishment  has  been  any  thing  but  the  pre- 
vention of  crimes.  It  has  been  consuucted  upon 
no  general  system  of  legislation.  Sometimes  the 
magistrate  is  clothed  with  a  species  of  vindictive 
justice  which  it  seems  doubtlul,  at  least,  if  ever 
the  Supreme  Being  del^;ated  to  any  creature;  at 
other  times  lie  is  the  minister  of  a  particular 
order  of  men,  a  particular  caste,  or  class ;  as  in 
the  administration,  for  instance,  of  the  appal- 
ling enactments  of  the  game  laws:  again  he 
feebly  endeavours  at  the  legitimate,  perhaps 
only,  end  of  human  legislation,  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes,  by  punishments  which,  if 
they  effected  their  object,  are  wholly  dispropor 
tioned  to  the  offence.  It  seems  indeed  to  nave 
been  forgotten  that  the  infliction  of  some  kinds 
of  punishment  may  in  itself  constitute  a  crime. 
Again,  it  has  been  forgotten  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  enact  a  law,  and  another  to  give  it  operation. 
The  moral  feelings  will  come  into  exercise 
among  a  people  like  our  own,  and  predominate 
occasionally,  and  even  steadily,  beyond  the  force 
of  attachment  to  any  human  institution.  Au 
ostensible  and  real  equity  will  therefore  be  de- 
manded in  a  body  of  laws,  devolving  on  such  a 
people  to  execute. 

Dr.  Paley,  as  Sir  Samuel  Romily  has  re- 
marked, himself  enumerates  the  several  aggrava- 
tions which  ought  to  guide  the  magistrate  in  the 
selection  of  objects  of  condign  punishment ;  and 
mentions  principally  three— repetition,  cruelty, 
and  comoination;  which  aggravations,  Sir 
Samuel  remarks,  are  as  capable  of  being  clearly 
and  accurately  described  in  written  laws,  and  as 
proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  jury» 
as  the  crimes  themselves.  But  Paley  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  that, '  by  this  expedient  (meaning 
Uie  multiplication  of  capital  punishments),  few 
actually  suffer  death,  whilst  the  dread  and  dan- 

Str  of  it  hangs  over  the  crimes  of  many  ;*  and 
en  that,  *  £e  vrisdom  and  humanity  of  this 
design  furnish  a  just  excuse  for  the  multiplicity 
of  capital  offences,  which  the  laws  of  England 
are  accused  of  aeating,  beyond  those  of  other 
countries.'  We  may  oppose  to  tliis  extraordi- 
nary reasoning,  the  ss^acious  and  sound  obser- 
vation of  the  marquis  Beccaria,  that^  where  th« 
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ooMtqiMoees  of  crimes  u«  probleuMtieily  addi-  enuMlled  bnoelels,  value  £9 ;  eighteen  pain  of 
iional  force  is  rather  given  to  the  passions.  With  gold  ditto,  value  £ll  7s.  6d. ;  three  srnaU  cases 
respect  to  the  second  remark  of  Dr.  Paley,  for  bracelets,  value  6s. ;  thirty-six  gold  seais, 
above  noticed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sur*  value  £33  12s.;  twelve  gold  lockets,  value  £3; 
prised,  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  that,  in  this  and  a  parcel  of  shoes,  value  lis.  8d. ;  the  pro- 
mode  of  administering  the  law,  an  apology  perty  of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Grey,  xd  a 
should  be  found  for  the  great  number  of  our  lighter  belonging  to  ihem  on  the  Thames  navi- 
statutes  creating  capital  offences ;  for  certainly  gable  river.  Guilty  of  stealing  to  the  value 
<  one  would  have  imagined  thai  one  advantage  of  39s.  !* 

of  such  a  system,  by  which  it  u  left  to  those  We  can  only  add  that  the  proposed  alterations 

ivho  exercise  the  law  to  discriminate,  and  to  find  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  in  vain  been  advo* 

out  the  circumstances  which  are  to  characterize,  cated  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Bux- 

40  extenuate,  or  to  aggravate  offences,  would  be,  ton  in  parliament,  until  a  distinguished  member 

that  the  laws,  being  extremely  genend,  might  be  of  the  government,  Mr.  Secretary  Peei,  adopted 

few  in  number,  and  simple  and  concise  in  their  in  a  great  measure  the  views  of  that  enlightend 

enactments.     Were  we  to  frame  laws  which  statesman:  he  has  been  obliged  to  leave  much 

should  distinguish  accurately  the  general  cha-  that  is  desirable  (the  entire  subject  of  forgery, 

racter  of  different  offences,  and  enumerate  all  for  instance)  untouched,  but  he  has  done  much, 

the  peculiar  aggravations  with  which  they  might  and  excited  the  just  confidence  of  the  nation 

be  attended,  ami  should  leave  unforeseen  and  that  he  will  not  fiul  shortly  to  follow  up  thu  im- 

unnoticei  no  human  action  which  was  dangerous  portant  subject,  and  do  all  that  existing  and  long 

by  its  example,  or  heinous  in  its  circnmstances,  seated  prejudices  in  high  quarters  will  permit 

we  might,  indeed,  have  a  good  excuse  to  offer  PUNK,  n.  s.  Barb.  Lat.  putamka.  A  whore ; 

for  the  multiplicity  of  our  penal  laws.'  common  prostitute. 

One  remark  more  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.—  she  may  be  a  jnmk ;  for  many  of  then  an  neither 

The  power  of  suspending  the  laws  by  granting  maid,  widow,  nor  wife.                         ShJupmn. 

pardons  is  exclusively  in  the  king,  and  it  is  a  And  made  them  fight  like  mad  or  drank, 

Erarogative  of  a  very  transcendental  character.  For  dame  religion  at  for  puttM.             Hwiikm. 

lut  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  with  Near  these  a  nanery  eiects  its  bead, 

which,  in  judicial  practice,  at  least,  the  judge  is  Where  unfledged  actors  learn  to  laogh  and  ciy» 

invested  in  dispensing  justice  on  his  circuit,  he  Where  infant  puiiJb  their  tender  voiecs  tiy. 

is  made  the  depositary  of  the  royal  clemency ;  Drydfn, 

he  administers  the  law;  he  suspends  its  execu-  PUN'STER,  •.  s.    Fiom  pno.    A  quihbtor; 

tion.  Still,  however,  it  is  through  the  king  alone  a  low  wit. 

that  lenity  after  sentence  can  reach  the  case  of  His  mother  was  ooaaia  lo  Mr.  Swaa,  gam«ler  and 

the  prisoner.    It  must  happen,  therefore,  that  pumaUr  of  Loodoa.                  ArhuAmU  mti  P4p«. 

-  the  convicts  pardoned,  so  much  exceeding  in  pUNT,  v.  n,    Ital.  mmto.  A  point.  To  play 

oumher  those  against  whom  the  law  is  suffered  ^  basset  or  ombre. 

to  Uke  its  course,  and  the  few  who  are  executed,  q^^  ^  ^  setting  up  an  assembly  for  basset,  wbeie 

not  the  many  who  are  pardoned,  appearing  to  ,^^  ^^  ^  admSted  to  pum  that  baM  net  taken 

form  the  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  this  prero-  ii^^  oaths.                                              ildduw. 

gative  assumes,  in  practice,  an  aspect  of  sevc-  when  a  duke  to  ivmap^nu  H  WUle's, 

ffity,  not  of  mercy,   and  the  crown  seems  to  Or  city  heir  in  mortgage  melu  away, 

single  out  its  victims  for  punishment,  not  to  se-  Satan  himself  feels  far  less  joy  than  tb^. 

ieci  the  objects  to  whom  it  should  extend  its  ^f- 

clemency;  PU'NY,  «<§.&», «.     Fr.  puis  n<.    Young; 

On  the  practical  consequences  of  this  system  inferior;  petty;  an  inexperienced  peoon. 

we  have  not  room  to  dwell :  they  are  well  stated  j,  ^^  ^  ^^g.,  ^^  ^^^  tboaaand  namm  1 

an  Mr.  Buxton's  speech  on  the  bill  for  mitigat-  j^j^^  ^^^  „„  ^^^ .  ^ pun^  nlMect  stribm 

ing  the  criminal  law,  23d  Mav,  1821.    Juries  At  thy  great  gloiy.            Shak^mirg't  BieUtd  UL 

will  not  convict ;  but,  to  save  the  criminal  from  Drive 

the  law  they  are  sworn  to  administer,  resort  to  The  puny  hahitanu ;  or,  if  not  drive, 

the  most  palpable  contradiction.    We  select  an  Seduce  them  to  our  party.                JfUiM. 

instance  or  two  at  random.  Jove  at  their  head  asceadtaff  from  the  sea* 

•Mary   Whiting  was  indicted    for  stealing  A  shoal  of  pawjr  powers  attend  bis  way.  Drydra. 

seven  guineas  and  34s.,  in  the  honse  of  John  PUPA,  in  entomology,  a  terra  now  used  by 

Sun.    Verdict,  guilty  of  stealing  to  the  value  zoologists  for  that  state  of  insects  formerly  catted 

of  39s.  aurelia,  and  chrysalis.      See  CsnTSALis  lod 

Jonathan  Smith  was  indicted  for  stealing  £S0  Entomology. 

an  money  in  the  house  of  J.  Marsh.    Guilty  of  PUPIENAS  (M.  Claudius  Maximus),  a  man 

stealing  to  the  vahie  of  39s.  of  an  obscure  foraily,  the  son  of  a  bUcksmitht 

Joseph  Court  was  indicted  for  stealing  eisfat  who,  hj  hb  merit,  raised  himself  to  the  highest 

pnirs  or  gold  ear^ngs,  value  £3  16s. ;  121  other  offices  in  the  Roman  armies ;  and  beanme  siic« 

pnirs  of  ditto,  value  £74  10s.  6d.;  forty-eight  cessively  a  pretor,  consul,  prefect  of  Roim,  and 

pain  of  ditto,  value£l2  12s. ;  204  pairs  of  ditto,  a  governor  of  a  province.  On  the  death  of  Gor* 

value  £36  9s.;  twenty *fottr  pairs  or  ditto,  value  dian  I.  and  II.,  he  was  elaeted  einptioi  Inge- 

£6  6b. ;  2488  gold  beads,  value  £72  18s ;  864  tfaer  with  Balbinns  by  the  eenate;  bat,  hie  col- 

eolored  beads,  value  £l8 ;  144  pairs  of  gold  league  and  he  disagreeing  the  pcetoffen 

eaiwringt,  value  £20  8s. ;   three  pairs  of  gold  murdered  them  both,  Ai  L><  S26w 
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PU'PIL,  n.  f.  ItflJ.  pupiUa ;  Lat.  pupula.  Tlie 
apple  of  ihe  eye. 

T^ffftirmgr  in  a  gltss,  wheii  yoa  that  one  eye,  the 
pupU  of  tEe  other,  that  is  open,  dilateth. 

Bacon* s  Natural  Hittory. 

The  uvea  has  a  muscnlous  power,  and  can  dilate 
and  contract  that  round  hole  in  it  called  the  pupil  of 
Ike  eye.  More. 

The  rays,  which  enter  the  e^e  at  several  parts  of 
the  pupil,  have  several  obliquities  to  the  glasses. 

Newton*s  Opticla. 

Pu'pzL,  II.  X.        "^  Fr.  mqfiiU  ;  Lat.  pupiUut- 

Pu'piLAOE,  >A  scliolar;   a  ward:   one 

Pu'piLARTy  adj,  J  under  the  care  of  a  tutor, 

or  guardian :  pupilage,  the  state  of  being  under 

such  care:  pupilary,  pertaining  to  a  ward  or 

pupil. 

Three  sons  he  dying  left,  all  under  age. 
By  means  whereof  their  uncle  Vortigem 
Usurp'd  the  crown  during  their  pujMage ; 
Whicn  the  infants*  tuton  gathering  to  fear. 
Them  closely  into  Arroorick  did  hear.  Speruer, 
My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her 
saitor. 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 

ShaJaptare, 
One  of  my  father*s  servants. 
With  store  of  tears,  this  treason  'gan- unfold. 
And  said  my  guardian  would  his  pupU  kill. 

Fairfax. 
Tutors  should  behave  reverently  before  their  pu- 
pilt.  L'Etlrangt. 

The  severi^  of  the  father's  brow,  whilst  they  are 
onder  the  discipline  of  pupilage,  should  be  relaxed 
as  fast  as  their  age,  discxetion,  and  good  behaviour 
allow.  Id. 

So  some  weak  shoot,  which  else  would  poorly  rise, 
Jove's  tree  adq>U,  and  lifto  him  to  the  skies  ; 
ThroQgik  the  new  pupU  soft'ni.ng  juices  flow. 
Thrust  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flow'rs  to  blow. 

Tiehel, 
PcpiL,  in  the  civil  law,  a  boy  or  girl  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  i.  e.  the  boy  under 
fourteen  years,  the  girl  under  twelve. 

Pupil,  in  anatomy,  a  little  aperture  in  the 
middle  of  the  uvea  and  the  ins  of  the  eye, 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass  to  the  crys- 
talline hunaor,  in  order  to  be  painted  on  the  re- 
tina, and  cause  vision.    See  Anatomy. 
PU 
Pl 
Pup' 

tragedian :    puppetman  is  the  master  of  a  pup- 
pet or  puppetshow. 

Once  Zeimane  could  not  stir,  but  that,  as  if  they 
had  been  puppete  whose  motion  stood  only  upon  her 
pleasure,  BasiUna  with  aevioeable  steps,  Gyaecia 
with  gieedy  eyes,  would  follow  her.  Sidneif. 

OheseeUent  motion !  oh  exceeding  puppet ! 

hhakspeare. 
Divers  of  them  did  keep  in  their  houses  certain 
things  made  of  cotton  wool,  in  the  manner  of  pup* 
peU»  Abbot, 

Tim,  you  have  a  taste  I  know. 
And  often  see  a  puppetthaw.  Swift, 

Why  is  a  handsome  wife  adored 
By  every  coxcomb  but  her  lofd  1 
From  yonder  puppetman  enquire, 
Who  wisely  hides  his  wood  and  wire.  U, 

PUPPY,  n.  *,  Fr.  pouuee ;  Lat.  pupus.  A 
whelp ;  progeny  of  a  bitch ;  a  name  of  con- 
tempt for  a  fop  or  pert  young  person. 


PITR 

He 

Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions. 
As  maidi  of  chirleea  do  of  piippg  dogs. 


I  found  my  place  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred  awkward 
puppy,  with  a  money  bag  under  each  arm. 

Addinm, 
Nature  does  the  puppy**  eyelid  dose. 
Till  the  bright  sun  has  nine  times  set  and  rose. 

Oay, 

PU  REACH  (George),  a  German  astronomer, 
bom  at  the  village  of  Purbach,  in  1423.  He 
studied  philosophy,  divinity,  and  astronomy,  at 
Vienna,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  lat- 
ter. He  composed  Astronomical  Tablet,  and 
invented  several  mathematical  instruments.  He 
also  translated  Ptolemy's  Almagest!,  and  pub- 
lished several  tracts  of  his  own.  He  died  in 
1462. 

PUR'BLIND,  ad).  From  poreblind,  which 
is  still  used  in  Scotland;  pore  and  blind.  Near* 
sighted;  shortsighted. 

Tis  known  to  several 
Of  head  piece  extraordinary  ;  lower  measea. 
Perchance,  are  Co  this  busiaeia  jwrMMd. 

FHrUmdman 
Sees  but  a  part  o'  the  chain,  the  nearest  links ; 
His  eyes  not  carrying  to  that  equal  beam. 
That  poises  all  above.        Drydm  amd  Xea'f  Oedipu*. 

PURC£LL  (Henry),  a  celebrated  master  of 
music.  He  was  made  organist  to  Westminster 
Abbey  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
His  principal  works  have  been  published  under 
the  title  of^  Orpheus  Britanntcus.  He  died  in 
1695,  aged  thirty-seven;  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  has  a  monument. 

PURCHAS  (Samuel),  an  English  divine,  ce- 
lebrated as  the  compiler  of  a  valuable  collection 
of  voyages,  viras  bom  in  1577,  at  Thackstead  in 
Essex.  After  studying  at  Cambridge,  he  ob- 
tained the  vicarage  of  Eastwood  in  Essex ;  but, 
leaving  that  cure  to  his  brother,  he  settled  in 
London,  to  carry  on  the  great  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  He  published  the  first  volume  in 
folio  in  1613,  and  the  last  four  twelve  years  after,, 
under  the  title  of  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage,  or 
Ilelations  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions  ob- 
served in  all  ages  and  places.  Meanwhile  he 
was  made  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  in 
London,  and  chaplain  to  Dr.  Abbot,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  His  Pilgrimage,  and  Hack- 
luyt's  Voyages,  led  the  way  to  other  collections 
of  that  kind,  and  have  been  justly  esteemed. 
But  unhappily  by  his  publishing  he  involved 
himself  in  aebt.     He  died  about  1628. 

PUR'CHASE,  v.  a.  &  n.  s.  ^  Yt.pourchasaer. 

Pdr'chascable,  a<^'.  >To  acquire;  ob- 

PuR  CHASER,  A.  s.  3  tftin  at  any  ex- 

pense of  labor,  danger,  &c. ;  to  buy  for  a  price : 
purchaseable,  that  may  be  purchased  or  bought : 
purchaser,  he  who  makes  a  purchase;  a  buyer. 

His  sons  buried  him  in  the  cave  which  Abraham 
pwrehated  of  the  sons  of  Heth.  Oenesit  xxv. 

I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses. 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  shall  purcham  out  abuses ; 
Therefore  use  none.  Shakspeare. 

Upon  one  only  alienation  and  change,  the  fwr- 
duuer  is  to  pass  both  licence,  fine,  and  recovery. 

Bacon. 
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A  «r<»rld  vho  woald  not  pnrdbow  with  a  bruise  T 

MKiUm, 
Money  being  the  coanterbilence  to  all  things  pur- 
cAoaoMe  by  it,  as  much  as  you  take  off  from  the 
▼aloe  of  money,  so  much  yon  add  to  the  price  of 
things  exchanged  for  it.  XpOcAs. 

Most  of  the  old  statues  may  be  well  supposed  to 
have  been  cheaper  to  their  first  owners,  than  they  are 
to  a  modem  pmchater,  Addimm. 

Our  thriving  dean  hss  pmr^ased  land  ; 
A  purchaae  which  will  bring  him  clear 
Above  his  rent  four  poonds  a  year.  Swift, 


PURE,  adj. 
Pure'ly,  adv, 
Puee'mess,  n.  f. 
Purifica'tioni 

Pu'RIFIEBy 

Pu'rxfy,  v.  a,fk.v,n» 
Pu'rity,  n.  f . 


French  pWf  furt; 
Belg.   puer ;    Italian, 
Span,  and  Port,  pwro ; 
>LaX,  puna.      Clean; 
clear ;      unmingled ; 

free ;    incorrupt ; 
chaste;  mere:   nence 


morally  or  ritually  clean;  holy;  guiltless :  the 
adverb  and  noun  substantive  corresponding: 
purification,  the  '^ict  of  cleansing  or  making 
pure :  purifier,  he  who  performs  it :  to  purify, 
to  make  clear,  clean,  guiltless,  free  from 
guilt  or  corruption :  purity  is  synonymous  with 
pureness. 

All  of  them  were  pmre,  and  killed  the  passovtr. 

Str 
Who  can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am 
ptaw  from  my  sin?  Proeerbt  %x.  9. 

I  will  pmel]/  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take  away 
all  thy  tin.  /joioA. 

As  oft  as  I  read  those  comedies,  so  oft  doth  sound 
in  mine  ear  the  pme  fine  talk  of  Rome.        Aicham. 

Thou  pmeti  stone,  whose  purenett  doth  present 
My  purert  mind.  Bidnty, 

Could  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection  in  my 
hand,  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her 
pftrUjf,  her  reputation,  and  her  marriage  vow. 

Shaktpmrem 
An  essence  eternal  and  spiritual,  of  absolute  pur^- 
fMSi  and  simplicity.  Raiigh. 

If  any  bad  blood  should  be  left  in  the  kingdom, 
an  honourable  foreign  war  will  vent  or  jmrify  it. 

Baam'i  Hmvy  VII, 
Water  is  the  symbol  of  pttrifioaium  of  the  soul  from 
sin,  and  bread  and  wine  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  ; 
therefore  the  symbols  receive  the  names  of  what  they 
•ign.  Taylof. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  was  a  young  man  of  spirit, 
but  had  lately,  out  of  pm«  weariness  of  the  fatigue, 
and  having  spent  most  of  his  money,  left  the  king. 

Ctormdon. 
Hypocrites  austerely  talk. 
Defaming  as  impure  what  God  dedares 
Pmrg,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

MUUm, 
My  love  was  such. 
It  could,  though  he  supplied  no  fiiel,  bum  ; 
Rich  in  itself,  like  elemental  fire. 
Whose  pmttmu  does  no  aliment  require. 

Diydsn.. 
If  God  gives  grace,  knowledge  will  not  stay  long 
behind  ;  since  it  is  the  same  spirit  and  principle  that 
pHri/Sis  the  heart,  and  clarifies  the  understanding. 

SMiih*9  Smmomt* 
Her  urn 
Poors  streams  select  and  jNsrify  of  waters.       Prior, 

Upon  the  particular  observations  on  the  metallick 

and  mineral  bodies,  I  have  not  founded  any  thing 

**ut  whet  pyrdjf  and  immediately  concerns  the  na- 

:ural  history  of  those  bodies.  Woodward, 

Death  sets  us  safely  on  shore  in  oui  long  expected 


Canaan,  where  there  are  no  temptations,  no  danger 
of  falling,  but  eternal  piri^  and  immortal  joys 
secure  our  innocence  and  happiness  for  ever. 

Her  guiltless  glory  just  Britannia  draws 
From  pwre  religion,  and  impartial  laws.       TieM, 
I  converse  in  full  freedom  with  men  of  both  par- 
ties ;  and,  if  not  in  equal  number,  it  is  jmreljf  acd* 
dental,  as  having  made  acqnaintancie  more  under  one 
ministry  than  another.  Swift, 

Pure  and  mixt,  when  applied  to  bodies,  are  much 
akin  to  simple  and  compound  ;  so  a  guinea  is  pmo 
gold,  if  it  has  in  it  no  alloy.  Vfisflr's  LogidL 

From  the  body's  pmi^,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  aid.  Tkomwn, 

Hope,  as  an  anchor  firm  and  sure,  holds  fast 
Tbc  Christian  vessel,  and  defies  the  blasC 
Hope  !  nothing  else  can  nourish  and  secure 
His  new-bom  virtues,  and  preserve  him  pmo, 

Cowper, 

PURTILE,  n.  t.  Fr.  pourjilu,  A  sort  of  an- 
cient trimming  for  women  s  gowns. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
Purfitd  with  gold  and  peari  of  rich  assay. 


Emrold  tufis,  flowers,  pii'fitd  blue  and  white. 
Like  saphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 

ShoAipearf. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks  that  blow. 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hne 
Than  her  pwrflod  scarf  can  shew.         MUton. 
In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gowned, 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same,  and  poirfied  o'er 
With  diamonds.  Drjfden, 

PURFLEET,  a  village  of  England,  in  Essex, 
on  the  nortK  bank  of  the  Thames,  famous  for  its 
extensive  lime-woxiu.    It  has  also  a  large  ma- 

SLzine  of  Gunpowder.    It  is  four  miles  west  of 
rays,  and  nineteen  east  of  London. 

PURGE,  V,  a.,  V.  n.,  &  n.  s.  \     Fr.  purger ; 
Purga'tion,  ft.  t,  llAi,pwrgo.  To 

Pu r'o ATI v£,  iu^\  i^clfanse;  clari- 

Pur'oaiort, n.  ff.  yfyi  scour ;   e- 

vacuate  the  body;  clear  from  guilt  or  charge: 
purgation  is  the  act  of  purging  in  any  way :  pur- 
gative, having  the  power  to  purge  or  evacuate ; 
cathartic :  purgatory,  a  place  which  the  Roman- 
ists suppose  to  be  devoted  in  Jibe  other  world  to 
cleansmg  men  from  impurities. 

I  will  purge  out  from  among  yon  the  rebels. 

Eaek.  XX.  38. 

Hie  Uood  of  Christ  [shall]  piir^e  our  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  God.  Hob,  ix.  14. 

Thou  thy  folk  through  pains  of  pmgatorf. 
Best  bear  unto  thy  blisa.      Spomm't  Hpwm  on  Loco. 

If  any  man  doubt,  let  him  pot  mo  to  mypmrgaiiom 

Shakapooro, 
To  the  English  court  assemble  now 
From  ev'ry  region  apes  of  idleness ; 
Now  neighbour  confines  purgo  you  of  your  scum,  /d* 

He,  I  accuse. 
Intends  t'appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purgo  himself  with  words.  Id» 

This  shall  make 
Oar  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envions  ; 
We  shall  be  called  pmgort,  not  murtherenu      Id, 

Sir  Philip  Calthrop  pmgod  John  Brakes,  the  shoo* 
maker  of  Norwich,  of  the  pnmd  humour. 
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IHw^f}^  mediciiies  have  thcti  jiurgtiiioe  virtue  in  a  how  slight  soever,  though  no  more  than  an  idle 

fcne  ipirit.  the>  endure  not  boiling  without  loss  of  ^ord,  as  it  is  an  offence  to  God,  deser\'es  pu- 

virioe.  id.  nishment  from  him,  and  will  be  punished  by  him 

Maraais  Don»t  was  hasting  towards  him.  to  pmrge  hereafter,  if  not  cancelled  by  repentance  here. 

^5  "^  accu^ition.  /d.  Henry  VIj  ^  guch  small  sins  do  not  deserve  Qrnal  punish- 

It  IS  of  good  use  in  physick,  if  you  can  retain  the ^.      «.    i:.       « »  «i  ■     rr  ^  .    i. 

r^^ging  virtue,  and  takViway  the  unpleasant  Uste  of  ™f "  '     3-  Few  depart  ^Jiis  life  so  pure  as  to  be 

themer.  *^  Bacon.  J?^*"^  ^^^^P}  J^^'f/?^^,  "^  *«  °^^«^'  ^ 

All  that  is  filled,  and  all  that  which  doth  fiU,  "^^  e^^ry  kind  of  debt  due  to  God  s  justice. 

All  the  round  world  toyman  is  but  a  pill;  ^'  Therefore  few  will  escape  without  suffering 

In  all  it  works  not,  bnt  it  is  in  all  something  from  his  justice  for  such  debts  as  they 

Poisonous,  or  purgative,  or  cordiaL  JDowm.  have  carried  with  them  out  of  this  world  ;  ac- 

Simplicity  and  intej^rity  in  the  inward  parts  may  cording  to  that  rule  of  divine  justice,  by  which 

9mge  out  every  piejudice  and  passion.  he  treats  every  soul  hereafter  according  to  its 

^«foy  of  PUtjf.  works,  and  according  to  the  state  in  which  he 

A  certain  monk  saw  Mine  souU  roasted  upon  ^^^  fi^^js  it   in   jeath.      From   these  propositions, 

ikepiipi  and  uir.e  devils  basting  them  with  scaling  ^^-^^^  ^y^^  ^     -^^  considers  as  so  many  self-evi- 

In'ihisageLie  liay  be  a^  great  insUncS^pti.  third  place  of  punishment ;  for,  since  the  infinite 

dnced  of  imI  charity  as  when  men  thought  to  get  goodness  of  God  can  admit  nothing  into  heaven 

souls  o^  of  pumfory.  StiUhigfleet.  which  is  not  clean  and  pure  from  all  sin  both 

Pills,  not  laxatives,  I  like ;  S^eat  and  small ;  and  his  infinite  justice  can 

Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes,  jiermit  none  to  receive  the  reward  of  bliss,  who 

AimI  often  gives  a  purgfe,  but  seldom  takes.  as  yet  are  not  out  of  debt,  but  have  something 

Drpden,  in  justice  to  suffer :  there  must  of  necessity  be 

We  do  not  supnose  the  separation  finished,  befoi«  some  place  or  state  where  souls  departing  this 

the  fmTgatkm  of  the  air  began.  Burnet,  life,  pardoned  as  to  the  eternal  guilt  or  pain,  yet 

Syphax.  we  U  join  our  cares  to  jmrge  away  obnoxious  to  some  temporal  penally,  or  with  the 

0«r  country  .  crmios.  ami  clear  her  ^^^^^'  guilt  of  some  venial  faulte,  a4  purged  vid  pari- 

AirventiUtes  and  cools  the  mines,  and  l^^ee  H^p"'.'ll''y  *^P'^^?^  ''^^  ***^'*^°'     ^'^^^^ 

and  fi«es  them  iiom  mineral  exbaUtions.  »  S«  ^^ptsh  doctrine  of  purgatory. 

Woodward.         PURIFICATION  IS  a  ceremony  which  consists 

He  was  no  great  friend  to  pwging  and  clysters ;  »«  cleansing  any  thing  from  a  supposed  defile- 
he  was  for  mixing  aloes  with  all  purget.  Arinaknot.  nient.  The  Pagans,  befoie  they  sacrificed,  usu- 
Lenient  pmgatioee  evacuate  the  hnnionn.  Wteoman.  ally  washed  thcmselvM  in  water ;  and  they  were 

PuBGATiONy  in  law,  signifies  1h<>  clearing  a  particularly  careful  to  wash  their  hands,  because 
person's  self  of  a  crime  of  which  he  is  suspected  with  these  they  were  to  touch  the  victims  conse- 
and  accused  before  a  judge.  This  puii^i^tion  is  crated  to  the  gods.  Tliey  likewise  washed  the 
either  canonical  or  vulgar.  Canonical  purgation  vessels  with  which  they  made  their  libations. 
Is  prescribed  by  the  canon  law,  and  the  tbrm  The  Mahometans  also  use  purifications  previous 
thereof  in  the  spiritual  court  is  usually  thus :  to  prayer ;  which  are  of  two  kinds,  bathing,  or 
The  person  thus  suspected  takes  his  oath  that  he  washing  the  face,  hands,  and  feet.  The  first  is 
.  s  innocent  of  the  crime  charged  against  him ;  required  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  as  after 
iind  at  the  same  time  brinprs  some  of  his  neigh-  having  lain  with  a  woman,  touched  a  dead  body, 
nours  to  make  oath  that  tiiey  believe  he  swears  &c.  But  where  water  cannot  be  had,  or  when  it 
truly.  Vulgar  purgation  was  anciently  by  fire  may  be  of  prejudice  to  a  person's  health,  they 
and  water,  or  else  by  combat,  and  was  practised  are  allowed  to  use  fine  sand,  or  dust,  by  clap- 
here  till  abolished  by  our  laws.  ping  their  open  hands  on  the  s^d,  and  passing 
PuBCATioN,  in  medicine,  is  an  excretory  mo-  them  over  the  part^j  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
tion  arising  from  a  quick  and  orderly  contrau-  they  were  dipped  jii  water.  There  were  also 
tion  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  in*  many  legal  purifications  among  the  Hebrews, 
testines,  whereby  the  chyle,  corrupted  humors.  When  a  woman  wa;  brogght  to  bed  of  a  male 
and-  excrements  lodged  therein,  are  protruded  child,  she  was  esteemed  impure  fbr  forty  days ; 
further,  and  at  length  quite  excluded  the  body  ai)d  when  of  a  female,  for  sixty :  at  the  end  oi 
by  stool.  which  time  she  carried  a  lamb  to  the  door  of  the 

PuKGATOEY  is  a  phice  in  whibh  the  just,  after  temple  to  be  offered  for  a  burnt-offering,  and  a 

death,  are  supposed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  young  pigeon  or  turtle  for  a  sin-offering ;  an<l 

expiate  certain  offences  which  do  not  merit  eler-  after  this  ceremony  she  was  declared  pure, 
oal  damnation.    Broughton  has  endeavoured  to        PURIM,   or  the   Feast  of    Lots,  a  solemn 

prove  that  this  notion  has  been  held  by  Paeans,  festival  of  the  Jews,  instituted  in  memory  of  the 

Jews,  and  Mahometans,  as  well  as  by  Chris-  deliverance  they  received,  by  means  of  Mordecai 

tians;  and  tliat  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  and  Esther,  from  Haman's  wicked  attempt  to  de- 

the  Jews  believed  that  sin  might  be  expiated  by  stroy  them, 

sacrifice,  after  the  death  of  the  sinner,  cannot  be  PU'RITAN,  n.  $,  \  From  pure.  A  name 
questioned.  Much  abuse  has  been  poured  upon  Puritan'ical,  adj.  ^originally  given  to  the 
the  church  of  Rome  for  her  doctrine  of  purga-  Pu'ritahism,  n.«.  )  Dissenters  of  England, 
tory,  and  many  false  representations  have  been  fipom  the  great  professions  of  purity  in  their 
made  of  the  doctrine.  The  following  view  of  it  creed  and  practice  :  puritanical  is  relating  to,  oy 
is  t^ikCn  iVom  work  which  is  considered  as  a  resembling,  the  puritans  :  puritanism,  their  reli 
standard  by  the^ritisn  Catholics ;  1 .  Every  sin,    gious  systems  or  opinions. 
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The  schism  which  the  papists  on  tlie  one  hand, 
and  thexuperstiiion  which  the  jmritant  on  the  other, 
lay  to  our  charge,  are  very  justly  chargeable  upon 
themselves.  Sandenon, 

Such  ^ides  set  over  the  several  confi^regations  will 
misteach  them,  by  m:itilling  into  them  puritanioai 
and  superstitious  principles,  that  they  may  the  more 
securely  exercise  their  presbyterian  tyranny. 

Ifaltm, 

A  serious  and  impartial  examination  of  the 
grounds,  as  well  of  popery  as  puritanUm,  according 
to  that  measure  of  understanding  God  hath  afforded 
me.  Id. 

Puritan  was  a  name  formerly  given  in  deri- 
sion to  the  dissenters  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, on  account  of  their  profession  to  follow 
the  pure  word  of  God,  in  opposition  to  all  tra- 
ditions and  human  constitutions.  It  was  like- 
irise  given  in  the  primitive  church  to  the  Nova- 
tian  schismatics,  because  they  would  never 
admit  to  communion  any  one  who  from  dread  of 
death  had  apostatised  from  the  faith.    See  Nova- 

TfANS. 

PURL,  n.  f.  &  V,  a.  Supposed  by  Minsheu 
to  be  contracted  from  purfle.  An  embroidered 
and  puckered  border :  to  decorate  with  embroi- 
dery. 

Himself  came  in  next  after  a  triumphant  chariot 
made  of  carnation  velvet,  enriched  with  purl  and 
pearl.  Sidney. 

The  jagging  of  pinks  is  like  the  ineauality  of  oak 
leaves ;  but  tnej  seldom  have  any  small  pitW*. 

Boconm 
When  was  old  Sherewood's  head  more  quaintly 
curled. 
Or  nature's  c  adle  more  enchased  and  puritd  7 

Ben  Jonum, 

PunL,  V.  n.  Swed.  porln.  To  murmur.— 
Lye.    To  murmur ;  to  flow  with  a  gentle  noise. 

1  ones  are  not  so  apt  to  procure  sleep,  as  some  other 
sounds ;  ak  the  wind,  tne  purling  of  water,  and 
humming  of  beet.  Bacon, 

All  fish  from  sea  or  shore 
Freshet,  or  purling  brook,  or  shell  or  fin. 

Milton. 
My  flow*ry  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purliTig  stream.  Pope. 
Around  the  adjoining  brook,  that  purb  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o*er  a  rock.  Thomson. 

PUR'LIEU,  n.  «.  Form  Purl,  a  border. 
The  grounds  on  the  border  of  a  forest ;  border ; 
enclosure;  district. 

In  the  jwrliemt  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheepcote,  fenced  about  with  olive  trees. 

Shakspeare. 
^  Such  civil  matters  fall  within  the  purlieut  of  reli- 
gion. L'Eitranife, 

To  understand  all  the  pttriiein  of  this  place,  ana 
to  illustrate  this  subject,  I  must  venture  myself  into 
the  baunu  of  beauty  and  gallantry.  Spectator. 

He  may  be  left  to  rot  among  thieves  in  some  stink- 
ing jail,  merely  for  mistaking  the  purUeua  of  the  law^. 

Swift. 

PvRLiKU,  in  law,  signifies  all  that  ground 
near  any  forest  which,  being  made  forest  by  king 
lieory  IL  Richard  L  and  kii^  John,  was  after- 
wards by  perambulations  and  grants  of  Henry 
IIL  severcHl  again  from  the  same,  and  made  pur- 
lieu ;  tliat  is  to  say,  pure  and  free  from  the  laws 
of  the  forest.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
IVench  pur,  pure,  -and  lieu,  place. 


PURLOIN',  V.  a.  Of  doubtful  etymology. 
Skinner  deduces  it  from  French  pour  and  hnn* 
Mr.  Lye  from  Saxon  pujillouhnan^  to  lie  hid. 
To  steal ;  to  take  by  theft. 

Not  purloining,  but  shewing  all  good  fideKty.  ' 

TitM  u.  10. 
He,  that  brave  steed  there  finding  ready  dight, 
Purbimed  both  steed  and  spear,  and  ran  away  full 
light.  Spemer. 

They,  not  content  like  felons  to  iwrioiii. 
Add  treason  to  it,  and  debase  the  coin. 

DenhuH. 
The  Arimaspian  by  stealth 
Had,  from  his  wakeful  custody,  purloined 
The  guarded  gold.  Milion. 

Some  writers  make  all  Mies  purloined. 
And  knights  pursuing  like  a  whirlwind. 

Hudibrai. 
When  did  the  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin. 
At  thou  whole  £tk'ridge  dost  transfuse  to  thine  t 

Mjrjfden* 
It  may  seem  bard  to  see  publick  purhinert  sit  upon 
the  lives  of  the  little  ones,  that  go  to  the  gallows. 

L*Eurtmy. 
Your  batler  purloint  your  liquor,  and  the  hiewer 
sells  your  hogwash. 

Arhuiknot^e  Hietory  ef  John  BuU. 
Prometheus  once  this  chain  purloined. 
Dissolved,  and  into  money  coined.         Swift, 

PURNEAH,  a  district  forming  the  north-west 
division  of  Bengal.  It  is  extremely  fertile  and 
well  watered^  producing  remarkably  fine  cattle. 
It  exports  a  great  quantity  of  clarified  butter, 
and  is  also  celebrated  for  its  sugar  and  indigo. 
The  cattle  are  much  used  in  the  army,  and  for 
agricultural  purposes:  the  northern  mountains 
also  produce  valuable  timber,  which  is  cut  in 
the  hot  weather,  and  afterwards  floated  down  the 
rivers.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  nearly  1 ,500,000 
of  inhabitants,  about  one-third  of  whom  are 
Mahometans.  In  1722  the  nabob  Sief  Khan,  a 
friend  of  Coolv  Jafiier  Khan,  was  governor  of 
Pumeah,  and  had  permission  to  conquer  from 
the  bordering  rajahs  as  much  territory  as  he 
could,  which  was  to  be  exempt  from  any  in- 
crease of  revenue  to  the  state.  He  made  there- 
fore very  considerable  additions  to  the  district ; 
and,  while  other  parts  of  Bengal  were  overrun  by 
the  Mahrattas,  Pumeah  continued  in  a  state  of 
tranouillity  and  prosperity.  In  May  1760 
Khaaem  Hussein,  then  in  possession  of  this  dis- 
trict, endeavoured  to  cut  off  a  British  detach- 
ment under  the  command  of  captain  Knox,  but 
after  an  engagement  of  six  hours  was  repulsed. 
On  the  25th  of  June  he  again  encountered  tiie 
British  forces,  and  was  defeated.  At  the  peace 
this  chief  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Oude, 
from  which  period  rumeah  has  became  adis* 
trict  of  Bengal.  Its  principal  towns  are  Pur- 
neah  and  Tajepore,  its  former  capital  was 
Deocote. 

PuRNrAii,  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Scraw,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  It 
is  the  residence  of  a  judge,  collector,  kc.  Long. 
88"  23'  R.,  lat.  25«  45'  N. 

PrRTARTY,  n.r.  French  ;Kwr  and  parii. 
Share ;  part  in  division. 

J'ach  of  the  coparceners  had  an  entire  couiitv 
alloltcd  for  her  jmriiartj.  Dav'te$  on  Irrland. 
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PUR'PLE,  t).  fl.,  n,s,&cadj.  Fr.  pourprei 
Lar.  purpureus,  lied  tinctured  with  blue:  a 
color  among  the  aacients  considered  as  the 
noblest,  and  as  the  regal  color :  to  make  purple  ^ 
the  color;  a  purple  dress. 

The  poo^  was  beaten  gold, 
PwrpU  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick,  with  'em. 

Shaktpeare, 
Whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoak, 
FulBl  your  pleasure.  Id.  JuUtts  Casar, 

Cruel  and  suddain,  hast  thou  riince 
Pmrpled  thy  nail  in  blood  of  innocence  ? 

Donne, 
You  violets,  that  first  appear, 
By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known  ; 
What  are  you  when  the  rose  is  blown  ?  • 

Wotton, 
Not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly  ;  or  when  morn 
Pmrplm  the  East.  MUion's  Paradue  Loit, 

O'er  his  lucid  arms 
A  ¥eit  of  military  purple  flowed 
livelier  than  Meliboean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sana,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old. 

Milum. 
I  eoQU  change  the  color,  and  make  it  pmrpluk. 

BoyU. 
I  view  a  field  of  blood. 
And  Tyber  rolling  with  apMrpIe  flood. 

Dryden. 
Aurora  had  but  newly  chased  the  night, 
And  purpled,  o'er  the  sky  with  blushing  light. 

Id. 
May  be  it  has  been  sometimes  thought  harsh  in 
those  who  were  bom  in  purple  to  look  into  abuses 
with  a  stricter  eye  than  their  predecessors;  but 
elected  kings  are  presumed  to  come  upon  the  foot  of 
reformadon.  Davenma, 

A  small  oval  plate,  cut  off  a  flinty  pebble,  and  po- 
lished, is  prettily  variegated  with  a  pale  grey,  blue, 
yellow,  and  purpte.  Woodward, 

Reclining  soft  in  blissful  bowers, 
Purpled  sweet  with  springing  flowers.  Fenton. 
Not  with  more  glories  in  the  ethereal  plain. 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main.         Pope. 
Their  mangled  limbs 
Cnshi  g  at  once,  death  dyes  the  purple  seas 
With  gore.  Thumsott^i  Summer, 

Purple.    See  ColortMAking,  and  Dyeing. 

PURPORT,  71. 1.  &  v.  rt.     -^     Fr.  pourporte ; 

Pur' POSE,  n.  i.,  t;.  a.  &  r.  n.  ^  of  Lat.  pro  and 

Pur'posely,  adv.  S  porlo.     Design ; 

tendency  of  a  writing  or  discourse :  to  intend : 
purpose,  the  intention,  design,  or  thing,  intended  ; 
effect ;  consequence ;  instance :  to  purpose  as  a 
verb  active  is,  to  intend;  design:  as  a  verb 
neuter  to  have  a  design  :  purposely,  by  design. 

I  am  purpoted  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress. 

Ptalm  xvii. 

This  is  the  purpoee  that  is  purpoted  upon  the  whole 
earth.  f^iaf^^ 

^  What  David  did  purpose,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
God  that  Solomon  his  son  should  perform.  Hooker. 

Being  the  instrument  which  God  hath  purjHuely 
framed,  thereby  to  work  the  knowledge  of  salvation 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  what  cause  is  there  wherefore 
it  should  not  be  acknowledged  a  most  apt  mean  ? 

/rf- 

He  with  troops  of  horsemen  beset  the  passages  of 
wcrpoaf ,  that,  when  the  army  should  set  forward,  he 
might  in  the  streights,  fit  for  his  jnn^Mie,  set  upon 
»hcm,  h'nuliri. 
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He  quit  the  house  of  purpou,  that  their  punish, 
ment 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 

Shakspeare.  King  Lear, 
Change  this  purpose. 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue  Siakspeare, 

It  is  a  purpoted  thing,  and  grows  by  plot, 
To  curb  the  nobility.  Id,  CorioUtnus. 

There  was  an  article  against  the  reception  of  the 
rebels,  purporting  that  if  any  such  rebel  should  be 
required  of  the  prince  confederate,  that  the  prince 
confederate  should  command  him  to  avoid  the  country. 

Bacon*t  Henrtf  VII, 
The  ground  will  be  like  a  wood,  which  keepeth 
out  the  sun,  and  so  continueth  thp  wet,  whereby  it 
will  never  graze  to  purpose  that  year.  Bacon, 

The  first  purpose  to  sin  opens  the  gates  to  Satan. 

Bp.  Hall, 
That  kind  of  certainty  which  doth  not  admit  of 
any  doubt,  may  serve  us  as  well  to  all  intents  and 
punoses  as  that  which  is  infallible.  Wilkins. 

And  I  persuade  me  God  hath  not  permitted 
His  strength  again  to  grow,  were  not  \k\s purpose 
To  use  him  farther  vet.  Milton's  Agmietes, 

The  whole  included  race  his  purposed  prey. 

MiUon, 
Oaths  were  not  purposed  more  than  law, 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe, 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful. 
Like  moral  cattle  in  a  pinfold.  Hudibras, 

Their  design  is  a  war,  whenever  they  can  open 
it  with  a  prospect  of  succeeding  to  purpose.  Temple. 
They,  who  are  desirous  of  a  name  in  painting, 
should  read  and  make  observations  of  such  things  as 
they 'find  for  their  purpoM.  Dryden*s  Dufrcsnoy. 
Tis  common  for  double  •dealers  to  be  taken  in 
their  own  snares,  as  for  the  purpose  in  the  matter  or 
power.  V  Estrange. 

Such  first  principles  will  serve  us  to  very  little 
purpose,  and  we  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  with,  a^ 
without  them,  if  they  may,  by  any  human  power, 
such  as  is  the  will  of  our  teachers,  or  opinions  of  our 
companions,  be  altered  or  lost  in  us.  Locke. 

Tnat  Plato  intended  nothing  less  is  evident  from 
the  whole  scope  and  purjwrt  of  that  dialogue. 

Norrit. 
He  travelled  the  world,  on  purpose  to  converse  with 
the  most  learned  men.  Guardian 

St.  Austin  hath  laid  down  a  rule  to  this  very  fwr- 
pose.  Burnet. 

They  in  most  grave  and  solemn  wise  unfolded 
Matter,  which  little  purported,  but  words 
Ranked  iu  right  learned  phrase.  Howe. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  to  speak  any  thing  con- 
cerning the  treatment  due  to  such  persons. 

Addison. 
Doubling  my  crime.  I  promise  and  deceive, ' 
Purpose  to  slay,  whilst  swearing  to  forgive. 

Prior. 
He  that  would  relish  success  to  purpose,  should 
keep  his  passion  cool,  and  his  expectation  low. 

Cfdlier  on  Desire. 
In  composing  this  discourse,  I  purpotely  declined 
all  offensive  and  displeasing  truths.  Atterbury. 

The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err. 
As  oft  the  learned  by  being  singular ; 
So  much  they  scorn  the  crown,  that  if  the  throng. 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong. 

Pope. 
Where  men  err  against  this  method,  it  is  usually 
on  purpose,  and  to  shew  their  learning.  Swift. 

I  do  this  on  purjtote  to  give  you  a  more  sensible 
impression  of  the  imperfection  of  your  knowledge. 

Waits, 

S  2 
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\\  hat  the  nomans  have  done  is  not  worth  notice,  bug  in  which  money  is  contained  :  a  net  closed 

having  had  lilllc  occasion  to  make  use  of  this  art.  by  a  string,  like  a  purse :  to  put  into,  or  contract 

and  what  they  have  of  it  to  p»rpoi«  being  borrowed  as    a  purse;    purae-proud   is,  puffed   up  with 

from  Arutotle.                                                BoAer.  ncbes. 

PUR'PRISE,  n.  «-     Old   Fr.  pourprit ;  law  He  sent  certain  of  the  chief  prisoners,  richly  ap- 

Lat.  pttrnruum,  premus.    A  close  or  enclosure;  parelled,  with  their  punu  full  of  money,  into  the 

the  whole  compass  of  a  manor.  city.                                                        KnoUn. 

The  place  of  justice  is  hallowed ;  and  therefore  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^®  V^^^  too ;  she  is  a  region  in 

not  only  the  bench  but  the  foot-pace  and  precincU,  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty, 

and  pwpruM  ought  to  be  preserved  without  cormp-  Shakipeart.  Merry  Wiva  ofWmdtar, 

tiott.                                                 Bacon*t  Einvi.  Thou  cried'st, 

PURPURA,  in  natutal  histoiy.   See  Murex.  ^"V/?*^  ^^^T*^?'!'^  rT"  ^^  ^~ V°^'^*'* 
PURPURIC  Acid,  in    chemistry,    acidum  As  if  thou  then  had  st  shut  up  m  thy  brain 
■.vxvftvxvAxy  «.uiu.   Ill    wi«u«»%ij,    nwuuui  Some  homWe  conccit.                          Id,  OtheUo. 
pnrpuncum:  so  called  from  its  fine  red  color.  _.    .,,..      ,.^     .               ... 
the  excrements  of  the  serpent  boa  constrictor  .u  T^^^Ji'^'^^  °[  P*??**'  in  allowance  towards 
>.>.....:.»  «f  «.,««  i:»i.:«  ««;a     t\*   -d^,.*  r^.,»j  "**"  children,  is  a  hannful  error,  and  makes  them 
«Bnsist  of  pure  hthic  acid.     Dr.  Prout  found  ba«  .  ^^quaini.  them  with  shifU;  makes  them  sort 
that  on  digestmg  this  substence  thus  obt^ned,  ^it^  ^^  company ;  and  makes  them  mrieit  mora 
or  from  unnary  calculi,  in  dilute  mtric  acid,  an  when  they  come  to  plenw :  and  therefore  the  proof 
effervescence  takes  place,  and  the  lithic  acid  is  is  best  when  men  keep  their  authority  towariis  their 
dissolved,  forming  a  beautiful   purple   liquid,  children,  but  not  their  pum.                 Lord  Baam. 
Tbe  excess  of  nitric  acid  being  neutralised  with  i  p^^rted  it  up.  but  little  reck'ning  made, 
ammonia,  and  the  whole  concentrated  by  slow  Till  now,  that  this  extremity  compelled, 
evaporation,  the  color  of  the  solution  becomes  I  find  it  true.                                          M/Uttm, 
of  a  deeper  purple;  and  dark  red  granular  ciys-  I  am  spell-caught  by  Philidel, 
tals,  sometimes  of  a  greenish  hue  externally,  And  pmrmt  within  a  net.                 Drjfden, 
*  scon  bcpin   to  separate  in  abundance.    These  Conies  are  taken  by  purie/ief i  in  their  burrows, 
crystals  are  a  compound  of  ammonia  with  the  Mortimer, 
acid  principle  in  question.    The  ammoai;)  was  1  will  give  him  the  thousand  pieces,  and,  to  his 
displaced  by  digesting  the  salt  in  a  solution  of  great  sui  prise,  pment  him  with  another  punt  of  the 
caustic  potassa,  till  the  red  coloi  entirely  disap-  same  value.                                             AJditcn. 
peared.    This  alkaline  solution  was  then  gradn-  He  was  desirous  of  viriting  Trent  while  the  coun- 
ally  dropped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which,  cil  was  sitting ;  but  the  scanUoess  of  his  ptme  de- 
uniting  with  the  potassa,  left  the  acid  principle  ^^^^  his  curiosity.                                  Juhn$(m. 
in  a  state  of  purity.  A  Pubser  is  an  officer  aboard  a  man  of  war. 
This  acid  principle  is  likewise  produced  from  who  receives  her  victuals  from  the  victualler, 
lithic  acid  by  chlorine,  and  also,  but  with  more  sees  that  it  be  well  stowed,  and  keeps  an  account 
difficulty,  by  iodine.    Dr.  Prout,  the  discoverer  of  what  he  every  day  delivers  to  the  steward.   He 
of  this  new  acid,  has,  at  the  sureestion  of  Dr.  also  keeps  a  list  of  the  ship's  company,  and  seta 
Wollaston,  called  it  purpuric  acid,  because  its  down  exactly  the  day  of  each  man's  admission, 
saline  compounds  have  for  the  most  part  a  red  in  order  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  provisions 
w  purple  color.         ^  to  be  delivered  out,  and  that  the  paymaster  or 
This  acid,  as  obtained  by  the  preceding  pro-  treasurer  of  the  navy  may  issue. out  the  dis- 
cess,  usually  exists  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  bursements,  and  pay  off  the  men,  according  to 
powder,  of  a  slightly  yellowish  or  cream  color ;  his  men. 

and  when  examined  with  a  magnifier,  especially  The  purser  is  charged  with  the  clothes  and 

under  water,  appears  to  possess  a  pearly  lustre,  effects  of  persons  who  die  on  board ;  and  he 

It  has  iio  smell,  nor  taste.    Its  specific  gravity  yells  the  same  before  the  mast  to  the  rest  of  the 

is  considerably  above  water.      It  is  scarcely  crew,  and  is  obliged  to  give  a  satis&ctory  account 

soluble  in  water.    One-tenth  of  a  grain,  boiled  of  the  same  to  the  executors  or  administrators 

for  a  considerable  time  in  lOOOgrains  of  water, .  of  the  deceased.    It  is  his  duty  also  to  keep  a 

was  not  entirely  dissoWed.     Tbe  water,  how-  regular  slop-book,  wherein  he  is  to  make  distinct 

ever,    assumed  a  purple   tint,  probably.  Dr.  and  separate  entries  of  the  particulars  and  value 

Pro^t  thinks,  from  the  formation  of  a  little  pur-  of  the  slop-clothes,  bedding,  dead  men's  clothes, 

purate  of  ammonia.    Purpuric  acid  U  insoluble  &c.,  issued  or  supplied  to  the  ship's  company, 

in  alcohol  and  ether.    Tiie  mineral  acids  dis-  puR'SLAIN,  n.  ..    Lat.  partulaca.    A  plant, 

solve  It  only  when  they  are  concentrated.  '                  ^                  '^ 

PURR,  V.  tf.    Teut.  mmren.    To  murmur  as  T|>«  medicamenU,  proper  to  diminish  the  milk, 

a  cat  or  leopaid ;  both  words  probably  from  the  "« '«**«<».  P^rtLnn,  and  endive,  l^ueman  •  Swrger^, 

sound.  PURSUE',  v.'n.  &  v.  a*  ^     Pr«    poumdvre  ; 

Tnj  fast  asleep,  and  puss  a  pwrhg,  Piirsc'able,                   f  Lat.  praaquor.  To 

All  sileBt,  not  a  nannur  stirring.     Fire  Side.  Pursu'akt,                      >  follow ;  chase ;  fol- 

PURRURY,  a  town  and  district  of  the  pro-  Pursu'er,  it.  t.               i  low  bostilely ;  imi- 

rince  of  Gundwanab  and  Hindostan,  the  resi-  Pursuii'.                       J  tale;  copy:  as   a 

dence  of  a  Bnrdy  chief,  who  is  a  tributary  of  verb  active,  proceed :  to  go  on :  punuable  is 

Singrowla  rajah.     The  town  is  large,  but  the  that  may  be  pursped :  pursuant,  done  in  con- 

country  poor,  and  largely  covered  with  forests.  sequence  or  prosecution  of  (a  legal  term):  pur- 

PUKSE,  n.  1.  &  17.  a.  I     Fr.   bonne ;  Italian  suer,  he  or  she  who  follows,  particularly  with 

Purse'n  et,                  ^  6orsa ;  barb.  Lat  buna;  hostility  :  pursuit,  tlie  act  of  following ;  pioeecD* 

PurslVrold,  crij^'.       jWel.  pirrf.    A  small  tion;  endeavour;  attempt  made. 
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When  Abraham  heanl  ihat  his  brother  was  Ukeo 
captive,  be  armed  bis  trained  servants,  and  panumi, 

Gmetu  xiv.  14. 

As  nebteottmess  tendetb  to  life ;  so  be  that  jmr^ 
r^tttk  evU,  ftunmih  it  to  his  own  death.       Pnmrka, 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  subsUnoe  love  par- 


Fnmung  that  that  flies,  and  fljfing  what  pmnuet. 

Shakaptan, 
Fled  with  the  rest. 
And  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruised, 
That  the  purmen  took  him.       Id.  H€nrg  iV, 

Like  a  declining  statesman  left  forlorn 
To  his  friends*  pity  and  purMiers'  soom. 

Denham, 
He  concluded  with  sighs  and  tears,  to  conjure 
them,  that  they  wonld  no  more  press  him  to  give 
his  conaeot  to  a  thing  so  contrary  to  his  reason, 
tbe  execution  whereof  would  break  his  heart,  and 
that  Chej  would  give  over  further  jn^vit  of  it. 

%/UTttidon« 
Insatiate  to  pmnue 
Vain  war  with  heaven.  Miit&n. 

His  svrift  pumign  from  heaven's  gates  discern 
The  advantage,  and  dcaoendin^  trnd  os  down 
Thus  drooping.  MUum't  Pmradim  LaU, 

Arm,  warrion,  arm  for  fight !  the  foe  at  hand, 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  vrilT  save  us  long  fmrwiu 

MUUm. 
I  have,  puniMs  Cameades,  wondered  chymists 
should  not  consider.  JScgfk, 

I  vriUpvfsiM 
This  ancient  story,  whether  false  or  true. 

This  means  they  long  proposed,  but  little  gained. 
Yet.  «fW  much  parMiit,  at  length  obtained.        Id, 
When  men  piirsitf  their  thou^ts  of  space,  they 
stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space  were  there 
at  an  end.  Loekt. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of 
any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might* 
eni»unge  us  in  the  p«rstit<  after  knowledge,  and  en- 
gage us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  hU  creation. 

Additon, 
We  happiness  jmrme  ;  we  fly  from  pain ; 
Yet  the  punuU,  and  yet  the  flight  is  vain. 

Prinr, 
Its  benoum  end  vanities  are  continually  passing 
before  him,  and  inviting  his  pwwit  if<9«rf . 

What  nature  has  disnied  fools  will  punitf, 
s  apes  are  ever  walking  upon  twa  Young, 

PUR'SUIVANT,  n.  $.  Fr.  pounmvant,  A 
state  messenger ;  an  attendant  on  the  heralds. 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  punukatU!  Spemtr. 
Send  oat  a  ptmmkamt  at  arms 
To  Stanley's  regiment ;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising.  Shahpeare, 

For  helmets,  crests,  mantles,  and  supporters,  I 
leave  the  reader  to  Ecbnond  Bolton,  Gerard  Leigh, 
John  Ferne,  and  John  Guillim  Portismouth,  iwr- 
suwantt  of  arms,  who  have  diligently  laboured  in 
annory.  Catnden, 

The  pmrtmvant9  came  next, 
Aod  like  the  heralds  each  his  scutcheon  bore. 

Dry  den, 

PvBsviVAiiT,  in  heraldry,  is  the  lowest  orde** 
of  officers  at  arms.  Tbey  are  properly  atten*' 
ants  on  the  heralds  when  they  marshal  public 
ceremonies.  Of  these  in  England  there  were 
formerly  many ;  but  at  present  there  are  only 
four,  viz.  blue-mantle^  rouge-cross,  rouge-dragon^ 
and  port<«ulIice.    In  Scotland  there  is  only  on« 


kinj  at  arms,  who  is  styled  Lyon ;  and  has  Uli' 
der  lim  six  heralds,  and  as  many  pursuivants. 

PUR'S Y,  adj.     Fr.  ptnnsif;  Ital.  puUivoi  of 
laX.  pulsus.    Short-breathed  and  fat. 

Now  breathless  Wrong 
Shall  sit  aod  pant  in  your  great  chairs  for  ease, 
And  puny  Insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear  and  horrid  flight.  Shaktpean 

An  hostess  dowager, 
Grown  fat  and  puny  by  retail 
Of  pots  of  beer  and  bottled  ale.      Hudibrat, 
By  these,  the  Medes 
Perfume  their  breaths,  and  cure  old  pur^  men. 

Temple. 

PURTENANCE,  n.  $.      Fr.  appcrtemtfue. 
The  pluck  of  an  animal. 

Roast  the  lamb  with  fire,  his  head  with  his  legs, 
and  with  the  purttnanee  thereof.  Ejcodui 

The  shaft  sgainst  a  rib  did  glance. 
And  galled  him  in  the  purtenauee.     Hudibrat. 

PURVES  (James),  a  learned  Arian  preacher, 
bom  at  a  little  village  of  Berwickshire,  in  1734 
His  fiither  was  only  a  keeper  of  cattle,  and  in- 
tended James  for  the  same  profession.     He 
meanwhile,  having  obtained  the  loan  of  some 
books  on  mathematics,  made  himself  master  of 
geometiy    and     trigonometry,    and    afterwards 
taught  these  sciences  with  other  branches  of  ma- 
thematics, and  assisted  some  public  authors  in 
compiling  mathematical  works,  which  have  been 
well  received.    He  joined  a  party  of  the  ancient 
Cameroaians,  and  in  1769,  at  one  of  their  gene- 
ral meetings,  was  called  to  be  a  pastor  among 
them.    To  qualify  himself  for  this  office  he  stu- 
died the  Greek  and   Hebrew  languages,  and 
compiled  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  is  still  in 
MS.    These  acquisitions  led  him  into  the  study 
of  the  Arian    Controversy,  when    he    finalU 
adopted  the  opinions  of  Arius ;  and  afterwarCb 
became  preacher  to  a  small  Arian  congregation 
in  Edinburgh ;  where  he  also  kept  a  school  and 
a  book  shop,  for  many  years  before  he  died.. 
His  works  are,  1.  A  Humble  Attempt  to  inves- 
tisate  the  Scripture,  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    2. 
Observations  on  Prophetic  Times,  2  vols.    3. 
A  Treatise  on  Civil  Government.    4.  Observa- 
tions on  Socinian  Arguments.    5.  A  Scriptural 
Catechism.     6.  Correspondence  with  the  Bi** 
chanites.    7.  Dissertation  on  the  Seals,  Trum- 
pets, &c.    8.  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Faith 
and  Regeneration.    9l  Review  of  Paine's  Age 
of  Reason.    10.  A  Treatise  on  Sacrifices.      1 1. 
Review  of  some  Religious  Opinions,  established 
by  the  Powers  of  the  World,  fitvorable  to  Des- 
potism.     12.  An  Historic  and  Prophetic  Re- 
presentation  of   Events.     13.    Scheme  of   the 
lives  of  the  Patriarchs.    All  these  were  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  within  the  last  twelve  years 
of  his  life,  and  evidence  at  least  uncommon  in- 
dustry.   He  was  three  times  married,  and  left  a 
daughter  by  each  wife.    He  died  in  1789. 
PURVEY',  V.  a.  &  v.  n.^    Fr.  paurvoir ;  Lat 
Pvrvey'axce,  n.  s.         Iftovwa,     To  pro- 
PcflVEv'oii,  &vide   with    conve- 

Plr'view.  J  nxencies ;   a   sense 

not  now  in  use:  procure;  buy  in  provisions: 
purveyance  is  provision ;  or  the  procurement  or 
exaction  of  it :  purveyor,  he  who  procures  vic- 
tuals ;  a  procurer  of  any  kind :  purview,  pro* 
viao ;  providing  clause. 
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Give  DO  odiU  U  ^our  foes,  but  do  purttey 
Yourself  of  sword  before  that  bloody  day. 

t^penter. 

Whence,  mounting  up,  they  find  purveyance  meet 

Of  all  that  princes  royal  court  became.  Id, 

The  purveyt  or  victuallers  are  much  to  be  con- 
demned,  as  not  a  little  faulty  in  that  behalf. 

Raleigh. 
Some  lands  be  more  changeable  than  others ;  as 
for  their  lying  near  to  the  iKirdcrs,   or  because  of 
{Treat  and  continual  purveyance$  that  are  made  upon 
them.  Bacon, 

I  the  praise 
Yield  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou  hast  purveyed. 

Mittim, 
Though  the  petition  expresses  only  treason   and 
felony,  yet  the  act  is  general  against  all  appeals  in 
parliament ;  and  many  times  the  purview  of  an  act  is 
larger  than  the  preamble  of  the  petition.  Hale. 

His  liouae  with  all  convenience  was  pwv'tyed. 
The  rest  he  found.  Dryden, 

These  women  are  such  cunning  purveyors ! 
IVIark  where  their  appetites  have  once  been  pleasodj 
The  same  resemblance  in  a  younger  lover 
IJes  brooding  in  their  fancies  the  s;ime  pleasures. 

Id, 
The  stranger,  ravished  at  his  good  fortune,  is  in- 
troduced to  some  imaginary  title  ;  for  this  puneyor 
has  her  lepresentatives  of  some  of  the  finest  ladies. 

Additon, 
What  though  from  outmost  land  and  sea  purveyed. 
For  liim  each  rarer  tributary  life 
tilueds  not.  Thomson* 

And  winged  purveyors  his  sharp  hunger  fed 
With  frugal  scraps  of  flesh,  and  maslin  bread. 

Harte. 

VU'RULENT,  adj,  Fr.  purulent ;  IjaX.  pum- 
tentui.  Consisting  of  pus  or  the  running  matter 
of  wounds. 

A  carcass  of  roan  is  most  infectious  and  odious  to 
man,  and  purulent  matter  of  wounds  to  sound  flesh. 

B<teon, 
Nothing  could  be  more  proper,  for  the  ripening  M 
bard  and  purulent  tumors,  than  dry  figs. 

Bp,  HaU. 
It  is  no  easy  thing  always  to  discern,  whether  the 
suspected  matter  expectorated  by  a  cough  be  really 
purulent,  that  is,  such  as  comes  from  an  ulcer. 

Blaekmore, 
An  acrimonious  or  purulent  matter,  stagnating  in 
some  organ,  is  more  easily  deposited  upon  the  liver 
than  any  other  part.  Arbuthnot, 

It  spjvirs  a  filthy  froth 
Of  matter  ptirulent  and  white, 
Which  heppened  on  the  skin  to  lig^t. 
And  there  corrupting  on  a  wound, 
Spreads  leprosy.  Swift. 

PUS,  n.  1.  Lat.  pus.  Corrupt  animal  matter* 
matter  of  a  sore. 

Acrid  substances  break  the  vessels,  and  produce 
an  ichor  instead  of  laudable  put,  Arlmthnvi. 

Pus,  in  medicine  and  surgery.      See  Sun- 

tfERY. 

PUSH,  r.  a.,  w. «.  &  n.  i.  Fr.  ptmsser ;  of  Lat. 
puUo,  peilo.  To  strike  in  the  manner  of  a  thrust ; 
drive;  impel;  force;  urge;  make  a  thrust, 
eflTort,  or  attack  :  as  a  noun  substantive,  the  ef- 
fort; thrust;  attrck  made;  exigence;  trial; 
emergence. 

If  the  ox  puih  a  man-servant,  he  shall  be  stoned. 

*  Exodus» 

Throu},'h  tlice  will  we  push  down  our  enem'.'is. 

P' films. 


The  king  of  the  south  shall  push  at  him,  and  \\\*i 
king  of  the  north  shall  come  against  him.     Dauiei. 
Ne  might  his  corse  be  harmed 
With  dint  of  sword  or  push  of  pointed  spear. 

^penter. 
They,  like  resolute  men,  stood  in  the  face  of  the 
breach,  receiving  them  with  deadly  shot  and  push  of 
pike,  in  such  furious  manner,  that  the  Turks  began 
to  retire.  KnoUa, 

Shew  your  mended  faiths. 
To  pujJii  destruction  and  perpetual  shame 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land. 

.    Suskspeare, 
He  gave  his  countenance  against  his  name. 
To  laugh  with  gybing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative.  Id. 

We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push,    id. 
He  that  was  praised  to  his  hart  should  hsTe  a  pu^ 
rue  upon  his  nose ;  as  a  blister  vrill  rise  upon  one's 
tongue,  that  tells  a  lye.  Bacon, 

VCaters  forcing  way, 
Sidelong  had  pu^ed  a  mountain  fnm  his  s^t. 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.  MUion, 

He  forewarns  his  care 
With  rules  to  push  his  fortune  or  to  bear.  Dryden, 
Arts  and  sciences,  in  one  and  the  same  century, 
have  arrived  at  great  perfection,  and  no  wonder, 
since  every  age  has  a  kind  of  universal  genius,  which 
inclines  those  that  live  in  it  to  some  particular  stu- 
dies ;  the  work  then  being  pssshed  on  by  many  hands, 
must  go  forward.  Id. 

Away  be  goes,  makes  his  push,  stands  the  shock 
of  a  battle,  and  compounds  for  leaving  of  a  leg  be* 
hind  him.  L' Estrange. 

Tis  common  to  talk  of  dying  for  a  friend ;  but, 
when  it  comes  to  the  ptuh,  'tis  no  more  than  talk. 

Id. 
A  calf  will  so  manage  his   head  as  though  be 
Would  push  with  his  horns  even  before  they  shoot. 

Ray, 
Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are 
apt  to  orocure  honour  to  the  actor.  ^ttetator, 

Lamns,  thouph  they  never  saw  the  actions  of  their 
species,  ptish  with  their  foreheads,  before  the  budding 
of  a  horn.  Addison* 

Jove  was  not  more  pleased 
With  infant  nature,  when  his  spacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas. 
To  give  it  the  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 
Along  the  vast  abyss.  Id, 

The  t]uestion  we  would  put  is  not  whether  th« 
sacrament  of  the  mass  be  as  truly  propitiatory  as 
those  under  the  law  1  but  whether  it  be  as  truly  a 
sacrifice  ?  if  so,  then  it  is  a  true  proper  sacrifice,  and 
is  not  only  commemorative  or  representative,  as  we 
are  told  at  a  push.  AUerhiry. 

This  terrible  scene  which  might  have  proved  dan- 
gerous, if  Cornelius  had  not  been  pushed  out  of  the 
room.  Afhutknot, 

We  are  pushed  for  an  answer,  and  are  forced  at 
last  freely  to  confess,  that  the  corruptions  of  the 
administration  were  intolerable.  Swift, 

When  such  a  resistance  is  made,  these  bold  talkera 
will  draw  in  their  horns,  when  their  fierce  and  feeble 
pushes  against  truth  are  repelled  vrith  pushing  and 
confidence.  Watts, 

PUSILLANIMITY,  n.«.)       Fr.   pusUUmi- 
Pusillan'imous,  M</^'.         Sfiiic;   IaI.  pusU- 

lus  and  animus.  Cowardice ;  meanness  of  spirit ; 

the  adjective  corresponding. 

The  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is  the  warm 
ing  of  the  blood,  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  \eh 
the  liver  white  and  pale,    the  badge  of  pusUlanimity 
and  cowaidicc.  SheSespeare, 
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The  Chinese  sail  where  they  will,  which  theweth 
that  their  law  of  keeping  out  ttraQgera  is  a  law  of 
ptaiiiauimity  and  fear.  Bacon » 

An  argument  fit  for  great  princes,  that  neither  by 
ovenneasnring  their  forces,  they  lose  themselves  in 
vain  enterprises;  nor,  by  undervalninr  them,  de- 
scend to  fearful  and  pusUlanimous  counsels.    Baam, 

What  greater  instance  can  there  be  of  a  weak  pu- 
nltanimmu  temper,  than  for  a  man  to  pass  his  whole 
life  in  opposition  to  his  own  sentimenta  ?  Sptctalor. 

It  is  obvious,  to  distinguish  between  an  act  of 
courage  and  an  act  of  rashness,  an  act  of  fnuiUani- 
mitjf,  and  an  act  of  great  modesty  or  humility. 

Sotah. 

He  became  fmmUanimout,  and  was  easily  ruffled 
with  eveiy  little  passion  within;  supine,  and  as 
openly  exposed  to  any  temptation  from  without. 

Woodward*»  Natural  Hittory, 

PUSS,  fi.  t.  Lat.  pviio,  a  dwarf,  Johnson 
conjectures ;  but  Bdg.  poety  is  a  cal.  The  fond- 
ling name  of  a  cat. 

A  youD|;  fellow,  in  love  with  a  cat,  made  it  his 
humble  suit  to  Venus  to  turn  pusi  into  a  woman. 

VEit  range. 
Poor  honest  puss. 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus  ; 
But  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hares.  Gau- 
I  will  permit  my  son  to  play  at  apodidrascinda, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  our  pun  in  a  corner. 

Arbuthnot  a}id  Pope* 
Let  puss  prsctise  what  nature  teaches.         Wattt, 
Puu  grew  presently  familiar,  and  would  leap  into 
ny  lap.  Cowper, 

PUSTERTHAL,  a  mountainous  district  of  the 
Austrian  states,  in  the  Tyrol,  on  the  borders  of 
Carinthta,  fifty  miles  \ou^  by  eighteen  broad.  Its 
chief  product  is  flax,  and  the  manufact«res  linen 
and  lace.  It  abounds  in  metallic  ores^  rock 
crystal,  mineral  waters,  and  warm  baths.  The 
population  is  80,000,  and  the  chief  town  Liem. 

PUSTULE,  «.  s.  Fr.  pu^ule  ;  Lat.  piatula, 
A  small  swelling ;  a  pimple. 

The  blood,  turning  acrimoaious,  corrodes  the  ves- 
sels, producing  hemorrhages,  puMttdes,  red,  black,  and 
gangrenous.  Arbuthnot, 

PUT,  V.  a.,  v,n,iLn,  s.  Dan.  putteny  *  to 
plant,'  says  Junius ;  but  Lat.  positOt  and  Ital. 
fo$tare  ^ndpottOf  seem  a  more  natural  etymolo- 
gy. To  place;  deposit;  repose;  trust;  apply; 
use  actively ;  oblige;  urge :  hence  cause ;  pro- 
duce; consign,  especially  to  writing;  incite; 
instigate  (taking  i^on) ;  propose ;  state ;  offer ; 
place  as  an  ingredient :  this  word  takes  a  variety 
of  prepositions,  as  fry,  dbum,  forthy  tn,  off',  on, 
nporty  &c. ;  but  explained  in  their  actual  use : 
ast  a  verb  neuter,  to  put,  is  to  go,  or  move ;  steer 
a  vessel;  germinate;  shoot ;  taking  forthy  in, 
in  for,  offy  ocer,  ficc. :  as  a  noun  substantive, 
put,  is  an  action  or  signal  of  distress:  hence, 
perhaps,  a  rustic ;  low  person ;  and  an  excuse ; 
thefl ;  as  is  a  put-o/f. 

And  alle  men  that  herden  puttiden  in  her  herte, 
and  seiden  what  manner  child  schal  this  be,  for  the 
bond  of  the  Lord  was  vrith  him.  Wicliff  Luk,  i. 

God  planted  a  garden,  and  there  he  put  man. 

Gen,  ii.  8. 
He  put  forth  his  hand  and  pulled  her  in.  Id.  viii.  9. 

If  God  be  with  roe,  and  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and 
laiment  to  put  on,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God. 

Id,  XX viii.  20. 

When  she  travailed,  the  one  put  out  his  hand. 


If  a  man  put  in  hb  beast,  and  feed  in  another 
man's  field  ;  of  the  best  of  his  own  shall  he  make 
rastitution.  Exod,  xiii.  6. 

Rejoice  before  the  Lord  in  all  that  thou  puitnt 
thine  hands  unto.  J>eut.  xii.  16. 

She  shall  be  his  wife,  he  may  not  put  her  atoatf, 

id,  xxii. 
Samson  said,  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto 
you.  Judges, 

The  Philistines  put  oui  his  eyes.  Id,  zvii. 

How  wilt  thou  put  thy  trust  ou  Egypt  for  chariots  1 

2  Kingt, 
Cyrus  made  proclamation,  and  put  it  also  in  writ- 
ing.  2  Chronicles. 

The  king  of  Egypt  put  Jehoahas  down  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Id, 

None  of  ua  put  off  our  deaths,  saving  that  every 
one  put  them  off  for  a  washing.         NJkem.  iv.  23. 

Whatsoever  God  doeth,  nothing  can  be  |ntf  to  it, 
nor  any  thing  taken  from  it.  Eoelus,  iii.  14. 

The  fig'inepuUeth forth  her  green  figs. 

Canticles  ii.  13. 
When  be  had  put  them  all  out  he  entereth  in. 

Mark  v.  40. 
As  wc  were  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel*  even  so 
we  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God.  1  Thess. 
Basilius,  in  his  old  years,  marrying  a  young  and 
fair  lady,  had  of  her  those  two  daughters  so  famous 
in  beauty,  which  put  by  their  young  cousin  from  that 
expectation.  Sidney, 

The  greedy  thirst  of  royal  crown 
Stined  Forrez  up  to  put  his  brother  doum, 

Spenser. 
The  Turks  were  in  every  place  pui  to  the  worst, 
and  lay  by  heaps  slain. 

KnolUt't  History  iffhe  Turks, 
Taking  his  cap  from  his  head,  he  said,  this  cap 
will  not  hold  two  heads,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
fitted  to  one,  and  so  put  it  mi  again.  KnolUs. 

The  carpenters  being  set  to  work,  and  every  one 
putting  to  nis  helping  hand,  the  bridge  was  npaired 

Id, 
Before  we  will  lay  by  our  just  bom  arms, 
We'U  put  thee  down,  Against  whom  these  arms  we 

bear. 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead.        Shakspeate. 
I  do  but  keep  the  peace,  put  up  thy  sword.    Id. 
This  dishonours  you  no  more. 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  wonls, 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune. 

Id, 
Was  the  crown  offered  him  thrice  f 
— ^Ay,  marry,  waa't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 
Every  time  gentler  than  other.  Id. 

Mark  now  bow  a  plain  tale  shall  pui  you  doum. 

Id. 
Upon  these  taxations. 
The  clothiers  all  jmt  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers.  Id, 
Strangely  visited  people  he  cures, 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
P%U  on  with  holy  prayers.  Id.  ilaebeth. 

So  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviour  from  the  great, ' 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution.    Shakspeare, 
For  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o*er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother.    Id, 
From  Ireland  am  I  come. 
To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up, 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword.     let* 
They  have  a  leadei . 
Tullus  Aufidins,  that  will  put  you  to*t.    Id. 
Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  io  put  up  that  letter. 
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When  in  Kwinish  sleep. 

WKat  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 

The'  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  vpon 

His  spungy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 

Of  our  great  quell  t  id,  Matiteih^ 

Orders  for  sea  are  given ; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven.    Shaktpean. 
My  good  lord  cai^inal,  they  vent  reproaches 

Alost  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter  on 

Of  these  exactions.  Jd    Henry  VII f. 

They  shall  stand  for  seed !  they  had  gone  down 
too,  but  that  a  wise  buigher  put  in  for  than. 

SnoMtpetrem 

Whatsoever  cannot  be  digested  by  the  stomach  is 
by  the  stomach  either  put  up  by  vomit,  or  put  down 
to  the  guts.  Bacon, 

Those  that  put  their  bodies  to  endure  in  health, 
nay,  in  most  sicknesses,  be  cured  only  with  diet  and 
tendering.  Id. 

An  excellent  observation  of  Aristotle,  why  some 
plants  are  of  greater  age  than  living  creatures,  for 
that  they  yearly  put  Jbrth  ueiw  leaves ;  whereas  living 
creatures  putjorth,  after  their  period  of  growth,  no- 
thing but  hair  and  nails,  which  are  excrements.  Id. 

It  is  the  new  skin  or  shell  that  puttoth  off  the  old ; 
so  we  see,  that  it  is  the  young  horn  that  putteth  off 
the  old.  Id. 

This  came  handsomely  to  put  on  the  peace,  be- 
vause  it  was  a  fair  etamme  of  a  peace  bought. 

Id.  Hew^  VII 

Wheresoever  the  wax  floated,  the  flame  forsook  it, 
till  at  last  it  spread  all  over,  and  ptu  the  flanve  quite 
out.  Bacon, 

The  nobility  of  Castile  put  out  the  king  of  At'ra- 
gon,  in  favour  of  king  Philip.         Id,  Henrti  Vlh 

There  were  no  barks  to  throw  the  rebels  into,  and 
send  them  away  by  sea,  they  were  put  all  to  the 
sword.  Baeom. 

Having  lost  two  of  their  bnvest  commanders  at 
sea,  they  durst  not  put  it  to  a  battle  at  sea,  and  set 
up  iheir  rest  wholly  upon  the  land  enterprire.     Id, 

It  is  to  be  put  tc  question  in  general,  whether  it 
be  lawful  for  Chnstian  princes  to  make  an  invasive 
war,  simply  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.       id. 

The  wind  cannot  be  perceived,  until  there  be  an 
eruption  of  a  great  quantity  from  under  the  water ; 
whereas,  in  the  first  putting  up,  it  cooleth  in  little 
portions.  Id. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  duke  did  his  best  to  come 
down,  and  to  jmt  to  sea.  Id. 

One  Bell  was  put  to  death  at  Tyburn  for  moving 
a  new  rebellion.  Hojfward, 

No  lies,  ' 

Halsers,  or  gables  need,  nor  ancbor  cast. 
Whom  storms  ptU  in  there,  are  with  stay  embraced. 

Chapnum, 
I  boarded  and  commanded  to  ascend 

My  friends  and  soldiers,  to  put  off  and  lend 
Way  to  our  ship.  Id. 

Ambition,  like  a  torrent,  ne*er  looks  back ; 

And  is  a  swelling,  and  tha  last  affection 

A  high  mind  can  put  off.     Ben  Jonmm'e  CatiUne. 
Others  envy  to  the  state  draws,  and  puts  on 

For  contumelies  received.  Id. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  came  coasting  along  from  Car- 
ihagena,  a  city  of  the  mainlatid  to  which  be  jmi  over, 
and  took  it.  ANntt, 

Himself  never  put  up  any  of  the  rent,  but  dis- 
posed of  it  by  the  assistance  of  a  reverend  divioe  to 
augment  the  vicar's  portion.  Speltnan, 

Avarice  puts  on  the  canonical  habit. 

Decay  of  Piefy. 

A  nimbler  fencer  will  put  in  a  thrust  so  quick  that 
the  foil  will  be  in  }-our  bosom,  when  ^u  thoi»ght  it 
a  yard  oil*  Digby, 
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Jonatban  bad  died  for  being  so. 
Had  not  just  God  put  by  the*  UDuatnnl  bkm. 


It  puu  a  man  from  all  employment,  and  makei  t 
man's  discounes  tedious.        Taylip  'i  Holy  Lim^. 
In  honouring  God,  put  forth  all  thy  strength. 

Taylor. 
Such  as  were  taken  on  either  side,  were  put  to  the 
iword  or  to  the  halter.  Clmrondom. 

The  great  preparation  put  the  king  upon  the  reae< 
lutioD  of  having  such  a  body  in  his  way.  M. 

Four  speedy  chenibnns 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  Bounding  alchemy. 

MUton, 
This  question  asked  puts  me  in  dovbt.         Id. 
I  put  not  forth  my  goodness.  Id* 

I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off  and  for  him  lastly  die.  Id. 

1  must  die 
Betrayed,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out.    Id, 
He  said,  let  the  earth 
Putfotik  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed. 
And  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit.  Id. 

In  these  he  put  two  weights.  Id. 

When  the  wisest  council  of  men  have  with  the 
greatest  prudence  made  laws,  yet  frequent  emer- 
gencies happen  which  they  did  not  foresee,  and  there- 
fore they  are'jMcf  upon  repeals  and  suppletnents  of 
such  :heir  laws ;  but  Almighty  God,  by  one  simple 
foresight,  foresaw  all  evenu,  and  could  therefore  fit 
laws  proportionate  to  the  things  he  made.  Hale, 
Soon  as  they  had  him  at  their  mercy, 
Thev  put  him  to  the  cudgel  fiercely.  Hudibms. 

Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  whicn  laid 
Hight  worshipful  on  shoulder-blade.  Id, 

One  hundred  nounds  only  put  out  at  interest,  at 
ten  per  cent,  dotn  in  seventy  years  encrease  to  above 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Child* 

Although  astrologers  may  here  put  in,  and  plead  the 
secret  influence  of  this  star,  yet  Galen,  in  nis  com- 
ment, makes  no  such  consideration.  Browne. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  thus  put  offmiih  an  old 
song.  More. 

1  lie  discourse  I  mentioned  was  written  to  a  pri- 
vate friend,  who  put  me  upon  that  task.  Boyio. 

I  hope  for  a  demonstration,  but  Theuustins  hopes 
to  put  me  ii^witb  an  harangue.  Id. 

The  Canaanitish  woman  must  pv/ «p  arefeaal,  and 
the  reproachful  name  of  a  dog,  commonly  used  by 
the  Jews  of  the  heathen.  Id. 

We  are  put  to  prove  things,  which  can  baidly  be 
made  plainer.  TilUtson. 

Those  who  have  lived  wickedly  before,  must 
meet  with  a  great  deal  more  trouble,  because  they 
are  put  upon  changing  the  whole  course  of  their  life. 

Id, 
To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  the  advantages 
you  have  m  all  these  points,  would  look  like  a  de 
sign  to  flatter  you.  Temple 

So  nature  prompts  )  so  soon  we  go  astray. 
When  old  experience  puts  us  in  the  way. 

Drydau, 
Put  it  thus — unfold  to  Statins  straight. 
What  to  Jdvo's  ear  thou  didst  impart  of  late : 
He'll  stare.  Id. 

I  am  as  much  ashamed  to  put  a  loose  indigested 
play  u(>on  the  publick,  as  I  should  be  to  ofler  bnst 
money  in  a  payment.  Id. 

When  I  drove  a  thrust,  home  as  I  could. 
To  reach  hit  traitor  heart,  he  put  it  by. 
And  cried,  spare  the  stripling.  'd. 

Now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispelled. 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  concealed, 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  revealed.  Id^ 
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With  cojiper  coUars  and  with  brawny  backs, 
Quite  to  pa  down  ibe  fashion  of  our  bladLs.       Id, 

Vow  tell  usi  that  you  shall  be  forced  to  leare  ofT 
your  modesty  ;  you  mean  that  little  which  is  \t(i ; 
Ifor  it  was  worn  to  rags  when  you  jmt  <mt  this  medal. 

Id. 
I  was  not  more  concerned  in  that  debate 
Of  empire,  when  our  universal  state 
Was  ptu  10  hazard,  and  the  giant  race 
Our  captive  skies  were  ready  to  embrace.        Id. 

He  warned  hira  for  his  safety  to  provide ; 
Not  jmL  to  sea,  but  safe  on  shore  abide.  Id. 

Some  haM  words  the  goat  gave,  but  the  fox  put 
of  all  with  a  jest.  L*  Estrange. 

The  most  wretched  sort  of  people  are  dreamers 
upon  events  and  putten  of  cases.  Id. 

Mercury  had  a  mind  to  learn  what  credit  he  had 
hi  the  world,  and  so  jmt  on  the  shape  of  9  man.  Id. 

The  stork  found  he  was  put  upon,  but  set  a  good 
face  however  upon  hi*  entertainment.  Id. 

It  is  prudence  in  many  cases,  to  put  up  the  injuries 
of  a  weaker  enemy,  for  rear  of  incurring  the  displea- 
sure of  a  stronger.  Id, 

The  stag's  was  a  forced  put,  and  a  chance  rather 
than  a  choice.  Id, 

The  fox's  put  off  \a  instructive  towards  the  govem- 
ment  of  our  lives,  provided  his  fooling  be  made  our 
earnest.  Id. 

Men  may  put  government  into  what  hands  they 
piease.  Locke. 

A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former  strength, 
or  the  memory  of  it  leaves  a  lasting  caution  in  the 
man,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly  again  to  robust  em- 
ployment. Id. 

A  man,  not  having  the  power  of  his  own  life, 
cannot  put  himself  wider  the  absolute  arbitrary 
power  of  another  to  take  it.  Id. 

There  is  great  variety  in  men's  understanding ; 
and  their  natural  constimiions  put  so  wide  a  difier- 
cnce  between  some  men,  that  industry  would  never 
be  able  to  master.  Id. 

They  shpuld  seldom  be  put  about  doing  those 
things,  but  when  they  have  a  mind.  Id. 

He  has  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea,  signi- 
fied by  the  word  gold,  those  qualities  which  upon 
trial  he  has  found  united.  id. 

Fallacies  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  ourselves,  by 
tailing  words  for  things.  Id. 

Christ  will  bring  all  to  life,  and  then  they  shall 
be  put  every  one  upon  his  own  trial,  and  receive  judg- 
ment. Id. 

Feed  land  with  beasts  and  horses,  and  after  both 
put  in  sheep.  Mortimer't  Huthandry, 

As  for  the  time  of  putting  the  rams  to  the  ewes, 
you  must  consider  at  what  time  your  grass  will 
maintain  them.  Mortimer. 

A  fright  hath  put  bg  an  ague  fit,  and  mitigated  a 
fit  of  the  gont.  Grew*g  Coemohgia, 

I  expect  an  oflspring,  docile  and  tractable  in  what- 
ever we  put  them  to.  Toiler. 

This  last  age  has  made  a  greater  progress  than 
all  ages  before  put  together.  Burnet. 

Do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  God  will  be 
pta  off  so  "i  or  that  the  law  of  God  will  be  baffled 
with  a  lie  clothed  in  a  scoflT?  South. 

I  put  the  case  at  the  worst,  by  supposing,  what 
seldom  happens,  that  a  course  of  virtue  maies  us 
miserable  in  this  life.  Spectator. 

He  replied,  with  some  vehemence,  that  he  would 
undertake  to  prove  trade  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
English  nation  ;  I  would  fain  have  put  him  upon  it. 

Addison. 
We  should  put  forth  all  our  strength,  and,  without 
having  an  eye  to  his  preparations,  make  the  greatest 
pnsh  we  are  able  Id. 


My  friend,  ftincying  her  to  be  an  old  woman  ol 
equality,  put  off  his  hat  to  her,  when  the  person  pul- 
ling off  his  mask  appeared  a  smock-faced  youn|f 
fellow.  Id, 

An  old  usurer,  charmed  with  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  life,  in  order  to  make  a  purchase,  called  in 
all  his  money ;  but,  in  a  very  few  days  after,  put  it 
out  a|;ain.  Id, 

When  I  was  at  Venice,  tb^  were  putti$»g  emt 
curious  stamps  of  the  several  edifices,  most  famous 
for  their  beauty  or  magnificence.  Id. 

I  shall  be  hard  put  t»  it,  to  bring  myself  off.   Id, 
Such  national  injuries  are  not  to  tie  put  up,  but 
when  the  oflfender  is  belotv  resentment.  Id. 

An  ordinary  fleet  could  not  hope  to  succeed 
agfunst  a  place  that  has  always  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  of  war  ready  to  put  to  sea.  Id, 

This  scrupulous  way  would  make  us  deny  our 
senses ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  but  putt  our 
reason  to  a  sund.  CcUier. 

If  a  man  should  put  in  to  be  one  of  the  knights  of 
Malta,  he  might  modestly  enough  prove  his  six  de- 
scents against  a  less  qualified  competitor.  Id, 

Queer  country  putt  extol  oueen^ess's  reign. 
And  of  lost  hospitality  complain.  Brameton. 

This  put  me  upon  observing  the  thickness  of  the 
glass,  and  considering  whether  the  dimensions  and 
proportions  of  the  rings  may  be  truly  derived  from  it 
oy  computation.  Kewton, 

It  need  not  be  any  wonder  why  I  should  employ 
nijrself  upon  that  study,  or  put  otnen  upon  it. 

Walker, 
He  seems  generally  to  prevail,  persnadin?  them 
to  a  confidence  in  some  partial  works  of  obedienoe, 
or  else  to  put  off  the  care  of  their  salvation  to  some 
future  opportunities.  Rogert, 

Wherever  he  putt  a  slight  upon  good  works,  'tis  as 
they  stand  distinct  from  faith.  Attnhurg, 

Teota  put  to  death  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors ; 
she  was  obliged,  by  a  successful  war  which  the  Ro- 
mans made,  to  consent  to  give  up  all  the  sea  coast. 
N  Arhuthnot, 

So  many  accidents  may  deprive  us  of  our  lives, 
that  we  can  never  say,  that  he  who  neglects  to  se- 
cure his  salvation  to-day,  may  without  (umger  put  it 
off  till  to-morrow.  Wake. 

We  see  ibe  miserable  shifts  some  men  are  put  to, 
when  that  which  was  founded  upon,  and  supported 
by  idolatry,  is  become  the  sanctuary  of  atheism. 

BenOeg, 
If  without  an^  provocation  ^pntlemen  will  fidl  upon 
one,  in  an  affair  wherein  his,  interest  and  reputation 
are  embarked,  they  cannot  complain  of  being  put  into 
the  number  of  his  enemies.  Pope. 

As  Homer  went,  the  ship  put  in  at  Samos,  where 
he  continued  the  whole  winter,  singing  at  the  houses 
of  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  him.       Id, 

When  men  and  women  are  mixed  and  well  chosen, 
and  put  their  best  qualities  forward,  there  may  be 
any  intercourse  of  civility  and  good  will.        Smft, 

These  wretches  put  us  upon  all  mischief,  to  reed 
their  lusts  and  extravagancies.  Id, 

I  only  put  the  question,  whether  in  reason  it 
would  not  have  been  proper  the  kingdom  should  have 
received  timely  nptice  1  Id, 

It  is  very  hard  that  Mr.  Steele  should  take  up  the 
artificial  reports  of  his  own  faction,  and  then  put  them 
off  upon  the  world  as  additional  feais  of  a  popish 
successor.  id. 

There  is  no  quality  so  contrary  to  any  nature  which  . 
one  cannot  afifect,  and  put  on  upon  occasion,  in  order 
to  serve  an  interest.  Id. 

With  this  he  put  up  to  my  lord. 
The  courtiers  kept  their  distance  due, 
He  twitched  his  sleeve*  M, 
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Homer  says  he  puis  ojf  that  air  of  grandeur  which 
so  properly  belongs  to  his  character,  and  debases 
himselt  into  a  droll.  Broome, 

As  danger  did  approach,  her  spiriin  rose. 
And  putting  on  the  king  dismayed  her  foes. 

ifalifar, 

PUTAMINE^,  from  putamen,  a  shell,  the 
name  of  the  twenty -fifth  order  of  Linneus's 
fragments  of  a  natural  method ;  consisting  of  a 
few  genera  of  plants  allied  in  habit,  whose  fieshy 
seed-vessel  or  fruit  is  frequently  covered  with  a 
hard  woody  ahell.    See  Botany. 

PUTATIVE,  adj.  Fr.  putatif,  from  Lat. 
puto.    Supposed;  reputed. 

If  a  wife*  commits  adultery,  she  shall  lose  her 
dower,  though  she  be  only  a  putative,  and  not  a'tme 
and  real  wifis.  Ayliffe. 

PUTEANUS  (Erycius),  LL»D.,  or  Erick 
Vandeput,  a  learned  professor,  bom  at  Venlo,  in 
Guelderland,  in  1574.  He  was  educated  at  Dort, 
and  studied  rhetoric  «nd  philosophy  at  Cologne, 
in  the  Jesuits'  college  He  next  studied  law  at 
Letirain,  aiul  in  15^  went  to  Padua  and  Milan; 
at  which  last  city  he  was  chosen  professor  of  elo- 
quence in  1601.  He  was  made  historiographer 
to  the  king  of  Spain;  and  in  1603  a  patrician 
of  Rome.  In  16041)6  became  LL.  D.  at  Milan, 
and  married.  In  1606  he  was  called  to  Louvain, 
appointed  successor  to  Justus  Lipsius,  and  go- 
vernor of  the  castle.  He  published  many  works, 
amounting  to  5  vols,  folio ;  and  died  in  1646. 

PUTEOLI,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  in  Na- 
ples, and  in  the  province  of  Campania,  so  called 
either  from  its  wells,  there  being  many  hot  and 
cold  springs  thereabouts;  or  from  its  stench, 
putor,  caused  by  sulphureous  exhalations.  (Livy, 
Varro,  Strabo.)  In  a  very  remote  age  the  Cu- 
means  made  it  their  arsensd  and  dockyard ;  and 
to  this  naval  establishment  gave  the  sublime 
appellation  of  Dicearchea,  or  just  power.  The 
Romans,  sensible  of  the  utility  of  this  port,  took 
great  pains  to  improve  its  natural  advantages. 
Nothing  remains  of  their  works  but  a  line  of 
piers,  vulgariy  called  the  bridge  of  Caligula. 
The  niins  of  its  ancient  edifices  are  widely  spread 
along  the  adjacent  hills  and  shores.  An  am- 
phitheatre still  exists  entire  in  most  of  its  parts, 
and  a  temple  of  Serapis.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  many  relics  of  ancient  grandeur;  particularly 
the  Campanian  way,  paved  with  lava,  and  lined 
on  each  side  with  venerable  towers,  the  reposi- 
tories of  the  dead,  which  are  richly  adorned  with 
stucco  in  the  inside. 

PUTI  Caraja,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  Indian 
plants:  cal.  five  cleft:  cob.  has  five  equal 
petals,  the  pericarp  a  thorny  legumen  and  two 
fieeds,  the  leaves  oval  and  pinnated,  and  the 
stem  armed :  seeds  very  bitter,  and  tonic. 

PUTID,  adj.    Let.  patidus.     Mean;    low; 

worthless. 

He  that  follows  nature  is  never  out  of  his  way  ; 
whereas  all  imitation  is  putid  and  servile. 

VKitrange, 

PUT-IN-BAY,  a  bay  in  the  south-west  part 
of  Lake  Erie,  formed  by  the  island  of  Edward, 
ten  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sandusky  Bay.  It  is 
open  to  the  north,  and  well-sheltered.  The 
entrance  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  having  on  the  western  side  a  narrow  rocky 


point,  about  forty  feet  high;  where  it  joint  the 
island  the  isthmus  is  so  low  as  to  be  geneTslly 
overflowed.  From  the  point  a  block-house  and 
strong  battery  defend  the  harbour,  which  has 
excellent  anchorage. 

PUTIVL,a  town  of  the  government  of  Rursk^ 
European  Russia,  on  the  Sem.  It  is  the  chief 
place  of  a  district  or  circle ;  has  a  number  of 
churches,  a  monastery,  and  9000  inhabitants, 
who  cany  on  a  traffic  chiefly  in  woollens  and 
sink.  Here  is  also  a  manufactory -of  vitriol,  and 
some  brick-works.  It  is  120  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Kursk. 

PUTLOG,  h.f.  From  put  and  log.  Seethe 
extract. 

Putlogi  are  pieces  of  timber  or  short  poles,  about 
seven  foot  long,  [put]  to  bear  the  boaicb  they  stand 
on  to  work,  and  to  lay  bricks  and  mortar  upon. 

Moxon't  Mechanical  Ssereuetm 

PUTNAM,  a  town  of  Washington  county, 
New  York,  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Sandy 
Hill.  Population  499.  It  lies  on  lake  Cham- 
plain. 

Putnam,  a  county  of  the  west  part  of  Georgia. 
Population  upwards  of  1000.  Chief  town  Eaton 
Town.-— Also  a  county  of  New  York. 

PUTREFACTION,    "^      Fr.  puiride;  Lat. 
Pih'red'ikous,  €uij.  putridui.      Rotten ; 

Putrefac'tive,  adj.  corrupt ;    stinking : 

Pu'trefy,  V,  a.  &  V.  n.   I  putredinous    is    an 
Putres'cemce,  91.  f.        f  obsolete  synonyme : 

PUTRES'CENT,  Ctdj. 

Pij'trid,  adj. 

PUTRIDNESS. 

foul ;  act  of  making  rotten :  putre&ctive,  making 
rotten :  to  putrefy,  to  corrupt ;  make  rotten :  as 
a  verb  neuter,  to  rot :  putrescence,  the  state  o^ 
rotting ;  the  adjective  corresponding :  putridness, 
rottenness. ' 

From  the  sole  of  the  foot,  even  unto  the  head, 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it,  but  wounds  and  braise«» 
and  putrefymg  sores.  Itaiah  i.  6. 

To  keep  them  here, 
They  would  but  stink,  and  f^rrfy  the  air. 

Shahtpeare, 
If  the  spirit  protrude  a  little,  and  that  motion  be 
inordinate,  there  foUoweth  putrefaetian^  which  ever 
dissolveth  the  consistence  of  the  body  into  much  in- 
equality. Baeen. 
Many  ill  projects  are  undertaken,  and  private  suits 
putrefy  the  public  good.  Id. 
These  hymns,  though  not  rerive,  embaUn  and 
spice 
The  world,  which  else  would  putrify  vrith  vice. 

Dome. 
They  make  putrefactive  generations  conformable 
unto  seminal  productions.  Broufne*g  Vulgar  Errottrs . 

Now  if  any  eround  this  effect  from  gall  or  cholor, 
because  being  the  fieiy  humour,  it  will  readiest  sur- 
mount the  water,  we  may  confess  in  the  common 
putrescence,  it  may  promote  eleTation.  Browne. 

The  wine  to  putrid  blood  converted  flows. 

Waller. 
A  wound  was  so  putrijied  as  to  endanger  the  bono. 

JCMpW* 

Putrid  fever  is  that  kind  of  fever  in  which  tha 
humours,  or  part  of  them,  have  so  little  circulatory 
motion  that  tney  fall  into  an  intestine  one,  and  pii- 
trefy,  which  is  commonly  the  case  after  great  evacua* 
tlons,  great  or  excessive  heat.  Quincy. 


putre&ction  signifies 
the  state  of  growing 
corrupt;  rotten  ;  or 
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PtUrefaetUn  is  a  kind  of  fermentation,  or  intestine  sound  state  for  a  much  longer  time  than  they 

ition  of  bodies,  which  tends  to  the  destruction  of  could  be  without  the  previous  exhalation  of  their 

that  form  of  their  existence  which  is  said  to  be  their  juices. 

natunl  stats.  Id.  Putrefaction  is  generally  allowed  to  be  akii;<^ 

AW  UQiiorfect  mixture  is  apt  to  jmh^jf,  and  wal»ry  ^f  fermentation,  or  rather  to  be  the  hist  stage  of 

•abstanass  are  more  apttopuir^yy  thaa  ody.  ^y^^^         ^33     ^j^i^h,  beginning  with  the  yinoc* 

One  of  these  knots'?Sr';i\'pp^^^^^^^  ferme^ntati^^^^ 

bursting  excludes  its  pii/re/acfio„.     ^^  Blackmore.  ^^^  of  putridity,  where  it  stops.     In  several 

If  a  nurse  feed  only  on  flesh,  and  drink  water,  her  aspects,  however,  it  differs  so  much  from  these 

milk,  instead  of  turning  sour,  will  turn  putrid,  and  processes,  that  it  seems  in  some  degree  doubtful 

iinell  like  urine.  Arbuihnot,  whether  it  can  with  propriety  be  called  a  fer- 

Vegetable  jmtrefaction  is  produced  by  thrdwin?  mentation  or  not  Botn  these  vinous  and  acetous 

green  vegeubles  in  a  heap  in  open  warm  air,  and  fermentations  are  attended  with  a  considerable 

Dressing  them  together,  by  which  they  acquire  a  pu-  degree  of  heat :  but  in  the  putrefaction  of  animal 

.rid  atercoraceoas  taste  and  odour.  Id.  matters  especially,  the  heat  is  for  the  most  part 

Sudi  a  constitution  of  the  air,  as  would  naturally  g^  gnj^u  tfcat  we  cannot  be  certain  whether  there 
putrefy  raw  flesh,  must  endanger  by  a  mortificaUon.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  -^  ^^  „^j  produced  by  the  pro- 
Aliment  is  not  onlv  necessary  for  repairing  the  ^?^'-  ^  "°»*  remarkable  difference  is  that  the 
fluids  and  solids  of  an  animal,  but  likewise  to  keep  ^'°<>««  fermentation  produces  ardent  spirits,  the 
the  fluids  from  the  putrescent  alkaline  slate  which  acetous  vinegar;  but  putrefaction  produce  no- 
they  would  acquire  by  constant  motion.               Id.  thing  but  earth,  and  some  effluvia,  which,  though 

if  the  bone  be  corrupted,   the  putrefactive  smell  most  disagreeable^  and  even  poisonous  to  the 

will  discover  it     *  Wiutnan**  Surgery.  human  body,  yet,  being  imbibed  by  the  earth 

The  pain  proceeded  from  some  acrimony  in  the  se-  and  vegetable  creation,  give  life  to  a  new  race 

rum,  which,  falling  into  this  declining  part,  putiv/Eed.  of  beings.     It  is  commonly  supposed,  indeed, 

I^*  that  volatile  alkali  is  a  production  of  the  putrefac- 

Nidorous  ructus  depend  on  the  foetid  spintuosity  ^^  process;  but  this  is  disputed.    The  only 

of  the  ferment,  and  the  pitfrid,.e«  of  the  mi»t  ^^^^^  j^   ^^^^^   ^^  putrefactive  fermentation 

A      ,  -^        f         •  iT^^ii  K  ^"J"^"^'-  agrees  with  the  other  kinds  is,  that  in  all  the 

A  putredtnom  ferment  coagulates  all  humours,  as  .Jp      ^.        .    ^        .  ._^.      ^r      u     •        -j 

milk  with  rennet  is  turned.  ^  Id.  ^^  ^^"^  »  an  extncaUon  of  carbonic  acid. 

Tis  such  a  light  as  putrefaction,  breeds  *.?"«  «?»^°  ^^X  *°  animal  body  does  not  pu- 

In  fly-blownflesh,whereon  the  maggot  feeds,  tnfy  while  alive  is  lU  venUlation,  as  we  may 

Shines  in  the  dark.  but.  ushered  into  day,  call  it,  by  respiration  ;  and  another  is  the  con- 

Tbe  stench  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away.    Cwoptr,  tinual  accession  of  new  particles,  less  disposed 

His  limbs.  to  putrify  than  itself,  by  the  food  and  drink 

With  palsy  shaken  about  him,  blasted  lie  ;  which  is  constantly  taken  in.     But,  if  either  of 

And  all  his  flesh  is  full  of  pnXrid  sores  these  ways  of  preventing  the  commencement  of 

And  noisome  wounds,  his  bones  of  racking  pains  :  this  process  be  omitted,  then  putrefaction  will 

Strange  vesture  this  for  an  immortal  soul.      PoOok.  ^ake  place  as  well  in  a  living  as  in  a  dead  body. 

Putrefaction  is  one  of  the  natural  processes  Bodies  will  not  putrify  in  vacuo,  because  there 
by  which  organized  bodies  are  dissolved,  and  the  atmosphere  has  not  access  to  impart  its  elas- 
redoced  to  what  may  be  called  their  orij^nal  ele-  tic  principle.  If  the  body  is  very  dry,  putrefac- 
ments.  Putrefaction  differs  from  chemical  solu-  tion  cannot  take  place,  because  the  texture  is  too 
tion ;  because,  in  the  latter,  the  dissolved  bodies  firm  to  be  decomposed  by  the  weak  action  of  the 
are  kept  in  their  state  of  solution  by  being  com-  elastic  principle.  Putrefaction  may  also  be 
bined  with  a  certain  agent  from  which  they  can-  prevented  by  the  addition  of  certain  substances. 
not  easily  be  separated;  but,  in  putrefaction,  the  Thus  various  kinds  of  salts  and  acids  harden  the 
agent  which  dissolves  the  body  appears  not  to  texture  of  animal  substances,  and  thus  are  sue- 
combine  with  it  in  any  manner  or  way,  but  cessfully  used  as  antiseptics.  The  same  thing 
merely  to  separate  the  parts  from  each  other.  It  may  be  said  of  ardent  spirits;  while  oils  and 
differs  also  from  the  resolution  of  bodies  by  dis-  gums  of  various  kinds  prove  antiseptic  by  a  total 
lillation  with  violent  fire ;  because  in  distillation  exclusion  of  air,  which  is  necessary  in  some  de- 
new  and  permanent  compounds  are  formed,  but  gree  for  carrying  on  the  process  of  putrefaction* 
by  putrefaction  every  thing  seems  to  be  resolved  Many  vegetables,  by  the  astringent  qualities  they 
into  substances  much  more  simple  and  inde-  possess,  harden  the  texture  of  animal  substances, 
stroctibUi  than  those  which  are  the  result  of  any  and  thus  prove  powerfully  antiseptic ;  while,  on 
chemical  process.  The  bodies  most  liable  to  pu-  the  other  hand,  fixed  alkaline  salts,  quicklime, 
trefaction  are  those  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  caustic  volatile  alkali,  though  they  prevent 
especially  when  full  of  juices.  Stones,  though  putrefaction,  yet  they  do  it  by  dissolving  tne  sub- 
by  the  action  of  the  weather  they  will  moulder  stances  in  such  a  manner  that  putrefaction  could 
into  dust,  yet  seem  not  to  be  subject  to  any  thing  do  no  more  had  it  exerted  its  utmost  force, 
like  real  putrefaction,  as  they  are  not  resolved  Sugar,  though  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  is  yet 
into  any  other  substance  than  sand,  or  small  dust,  one  of  the  most  effectual  antiseptics  known  :  and 
which  still  preserves  itslapideous  nature.  In  like  this  seems  to  be  owing  to  its  great  tendency  to 
manner  vegetables  of  any  kind,  when  deprived  run  into  the  vinous  fermentation,  which  is  totally 
of  their  juices  by  drying,  may  be  preserved  for  inconsistent  with  that  of  putrefaction ;  and  this 
many  ages  without  being  subjected  to  any  thing  tendency  is  so  great  that  it  can  scarcely  be  coun- 
like  a  putrefactive  process.  The  parts  of  animals  teracted  by  the  tendency  of  animal  substances 
also,  by  simple  drying,  may  be  preserved  in  a  to  putrefy  in  any  circumstances  whatever. 
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In  putretactton  the  animal  matter  generally  Templars,  &c.    He  died  in  1652^  aged  neTenty* 

passes  off  in  the  gaseous  form ;  and  an  incon-  two. 

siderable  quantity  of  earthy  matter  remains  when  Puy,  Revessio,  a  oity  and  post  town  of  high 
the  process  is  finished.  The  precise  nature  of  antiquity,  and  the  principal  place  of  the  depart- 
these  combinations  has  not,  trom  the  extreme  ment  of  the  Upper  Loire,  France,  containing 
offensiveness  of  the  process,  been  accurately  ob-  13,000  inhabitants,  and  having  an  inferior  court 
served ;  and  they  probably  vary  according  to  the  under  the  royal  court  of  Riom ;  a  board  of  roa- 
nature  of  the  animal  matter,  and  the  circum-  nufactures,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  coni- 
stances  under  which  it  is  decomposed.  Ammonia,  munal  college.  It  stands  in  a  fine  situation,  In 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  azote  and  hydrogen  the  centre  of  three  broad  and  very  fertile  valleys, 
of  the  animal  matter,  is  always  disengaged  in  each  watered  by  a  river,  and  crossed  by  three 
considerable  quantity.  Phosphureted  hydrogen  great  roads.  Rising  in  the  form  of  an  ampbi- 
is  likewise  produced;  and  this  gas,  even  when  theatre  on  the  south  side  of  mount  Anis,  over- 
obtained  pure,  has  the  odor  exclusively  termed  topped  by  the  vertical  rock  of  Comeil,  and  sur- 
putrid.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  forms  another  rounded  with  volcanic  rocks,  richly  cultivated 
part  of  the  vapors  disengaged  from  putrefying  fields,  pretty  country  houses*  gardens,  rfirub- 
substances.  Carbureted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  beries,  fruit  trees,  and  verdant  meadows,  this 
acid  are  likewise  separated.  Aud,  lastly,  it  is  town  presents  a  most  picturesque  appearance.  It 
probable  that  not  only  these  binary  combinations,  is  generally  well  built,  the  houses  being  con- 
but  compound  gases,  consisting  of  three  or  more  structed  of  lava,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the 
of  these  elements  with  oxygen,  are  formed  and  neighbourhood  ;  the  streets,  which  are  paved 
discharged.  As  this  process  must  necessarily  with  the  same  material,  are  wide  and  airy,  but 
oe  carried  on  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  pro-  very  steep  and  impassable  for  carriages, 
ducts  are  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  dis-  Near  tne  top  of  the  hill  appears  the  cathedral, 
solved  by  water,  and  absorbed  by  the  soil.  They  the  front  of  which  is  a  mixture  of  ancient  and 
furnish  the  principal  nutritious  matter  for  the  Gothic  architecture,  presenting  four  rows  of 
support  of  vegetables,  and  are  again  prepared  columns  and  porticoes  with  large  arches,  the 
for  the  nourishment  of  animals.  middle  one,  which  is  most  magnificent,  being  the 

PUTTINGSTONE,  n.s.    Putting  and  stone,  entrance  to  the  church.     The  ascent  is  by  an 

That  is,  a  stone  thrown  or  placed  by  the  hands,  immense  flight  of  1 18  steps,  covered  with  a  lofty 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  stones  are  laid  at  t|ie  vaulted  roof,  above  which  rises  full  half  of  the 

gates  of  great  houses,  which  they  call  putting  itaiut,  building.     The  steeple  is  of  a  pyramidal  form, 

for  trials  of  strength.  Pope,  and  very  lofty ;  built  entirely  of^  volcanic  stone. 

PUrTOCK,  n.  I.    Lat.  buUo,    A  buzzarf.  ^n  **»e  lower  part  of  the  town  is  a  very  steep 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttoek^t  nest,  basaltic  rock,  which  resembles  a  tower,  and  on 

But  may  imagine  bow  the  bird  was  dead  1  the  summit  of  it  stands  the  church  of  St.  Mi- 

ShaMaptart.  chael.    This  rock,  which  is  300  feet  high,  has 

The  next  are  those  which,  are  called  binis  of  the  form  of  a  cone ;  and  the  steeple  of  the  church, 

prey,  as  the  eagle,  hawk,  puttcch,  and  cormoianl.  pointed  and  extremely  slender,  rises  like  an  obe- 

Peacham.  w^]^  over  all.    The  ascent  to  Uiis  building  is  by 

PUTTY,  ».  s.    Fr.  potee ;  Sp.  potea.  A  kind  260  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 

of  powder  on  which  glass  is  ground;  a  cement  .     Here  are  considerable  manufiu^tories  of  lace, 

of  glass.  thread,  Iilack  lace  and  blond,  common  stuffs. 

An  object  glass  of  a  fourteen  foot  telescope,  made  woollen  counterpanes,  and  skin  bottles  for  wine, 

bv  an  aurtificer  at  linden,  I  once  mended  consider-  nail    factories,  a  foundry,   tan-yards,    fuUing- 

ably,  by  grindio^  it  on  pitch  with  putty,  and  leaning  mills,  and  dye-houses.     The  trade  consists  in 

onitveryeasily  m  the  grinding,  lest  the  puU.vKhould  com,  lace,  cloth,  serge,  iron  goods,  delf-ware, 

«^'**ch  it  Newtou,  niules,  horses,  and  cattle.    The  public  library 

Putty  is  compounded  of  whiting  and  lintseed  containing  5000  volumes,  the  museum  of  pic- 
oil,  beaten  together  to  the  consbtence  of  a  thick  tures,  statues,  and  antiquities,  are  also  worth  no- 
dough.  It  is  used  by  glaziers  for  fastening  in  tice ;  as  <well  as  the  tomb  of  Duguesclin,  the 
the  squares  of  glass  in  sash  windows,  and  by  promenade  of  fireuil,  and  the  assembly  room : 
painters  for  stopping  up  the  crevices  and  clefts  an  ancient  building,  in  good  preservation,  once 
in  timber,  &c.  consecrated  to  Diana.    About  a  mile  and  a  half 

PUTUMAYO,  or  lea,  a  river  of  South  Ame-  from  Puy  is  the  village  of  £spailly,  remarkable 

rica,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  district  of  Ibarra,  for  the  ruins  of  its  ancieni  castle,  and  some 

Quito,  about  eighty  miles  to  the  south  of  Popa-  curious  groups  of  basaltic  prisms,  called  the 

yan.     Its  course  is  S.S.  £.  about  300  miles,  organ^  of  Espailly.    This  city  is  fifty-eight  mile^ 

when,  being  Joined  by  a  branch  of  the  Caquet,  south  of  Montbrison,  ninety  south-west  of  Lyons, 

it  takes  the  nkme  of  lea,  and,  after  a  south-east  sixty-three  north-west  of  Privas,  eighty-seven 

course  of  about  200  miles,  joins  the  Amazons,  south-east  of  Clermont,  and  375  south  of  Paris, 
in  long.  60**  40*  W.,  lat  3°  30'  S.      It  washes        PUY-DE-DOME,.a  department  of  France, 

down  considerable  quantities  of  gold.    There  is  formed  out  of  tlie  former  province  of  Lower 

is  a  settlement  of  this  name  on  the  river.  Auvergne,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  high 

PUY  (Peter  de),  a  learned  French  writer,  bom  mountain  which  overtops  the  whole  chain  of  the 

in  Paris  in  1583.     He  wrote  twelve  treatises,  Domes  Mountains  that  extend  over  this  country, 

chiefly  on  political  subjects ;  such  as,  i .  The  The  principal  place  of  this  prefecture  is  Cler- 

Origin  of  the  Salique  Law  ;  2.  The  Liberties  of  mont-Ferrand,  and  it  consists  of  five  arrondisse- 

tbe  Gallican  Church  :   3.  The  History  of  the  meiits,     Clermont-Ferrand,     Ambert,     Issoirr, 
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Uiomy  and  Thiers,  having  a  total  population  of  satins  blond-lace,  playing  cards,  sait-petrc,  die- 

553,410  souls,  on  an  area  of  3295  square  mileSy  micals,  glue,  candles,  mercery  goods,  ironmoii- 

and  yielding  a  revenue  of  22,428,000  francs,  gery,  cutlery,  kettles,  and  copper  vessels.    They 

These  are  subdivided  into  fifty  cantons  and  438  have  also  cotton  and  wool-spinning   manufac- 

commuoes.    This  forms  part  of  the  nineteenth  tories,  paper-mills,  delf  and  otner  potteries,  brass 

military  division,  having  a  royal  court  at  Riom,  foundries,  tan  yards,  numerous  hydraulic  saw- 

and  a  bishopric  at  Clermont,  and  consists  of  mills,  &c.    The  trade  consists  in  wines,  corn, 

four  electoral  arrondissements,  which  send  seven  brandies,  liqueurs,  dry  confectionary,  walnut  and 

members  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.    The  de«  hemp-seed  nil,  cattle,  Auvergne  cheeses,  hemp, 

partment  is  bounded  by  that  of  the  Allier  on  the  woof,   linen,  leather,  paper,   wood,  fir-planks, 

north,  on  the  east  by  that  of  the  Loire,  on  the  coal,  &c.    'fhis  department  is  watered  by  the 

south  by  those  of  the  Upper  Loire  and  Cantal,  Allier,  which  is  navigable,  the  Dor6,  the  Dor- 

and  on  the  west  by  those  of  the  Creuse  and  the  dogne,  the  Sioule,  and  the  Morge ;  it  is  also 

Correge.  crossed  by  the  great  roads  of  Lyons,  Limoges, 

This  country  presents,  through  almost  its  and  Moulins. 
whole  extent,  mountains  of  remarkable  elevation,  PuT-tDE-Ddicc,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  Au> 
among  which  are  found  rich  hollows,  beautiful  vergne,  situated  towards  the  centre  of  the  chain 
valleys,  and  plains  of  the  greatest  fertility.  The  of  the  D6me,  which  extends  from  north  to 
mountains  are  nearly  all  volcanic,  and  the  whole  south  over  a  space  of  twentv-four  miles,  but  va- 
chain  extends,  from  south  to  north,  over  a  space  rying  considerably  in  breadth.  This  mountain 
of  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles,  in  which  are  at  least  is  in  the  centre  of  the  chain,  and  much  higher 
forty  Puys,  with  their  ancient  craters,  ravines,  than  those  around,  appearing  like  a  giant  in  the 
torrents  of  lava,  prisms,  and  columns  of  basalt,  midst  of  his  children ;  one  of  the  mountains  in- 
Above  these  extends  the  smiling  Limagne,  the  deed,  called  the  Little  Puy-de-D6me,  rises  at  its 
fertile  soil  of  which  is  covered  with  orchards  and  side,  and,  being  Aiited  at  the  base,  seems  to 
vineyards,  fruitful  fields  richly  cultivated,  and  spring  out  of  it.  The  Puy-de-Ddme  presents  a 
fine  meadows  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  majestic  cone,  exact  in  all  its  proportions,  having 
rivulets  and  canals.  The  plains  are  filled  with  an  extensive  hollow  like  a  disk  at  its  top.  From 
chestnut  trees,  the  green  foliage  of  which  gives  the  base  to  the  summit,  notwithstanding  its  steep- 
an  indescribable  charm  to  this  delightful  country,  ness,  it  is  covered  with  a  verdure,  on  which  nu- 
A  number  of  artificial  lakes,  serving  the  pur-  merous  herds  of  cattle  feed ;  and  the  whole  sur- 
pose  of  watering  the  lands,  are  formed  by  a  iace  is  a  grass  plat,  except  in  two  or  three  places^ 
raised  causeway  resting  on  the  sides  of  two  where  the  protuberances  of  white  lava  appear, 
neighbouring  hills,  which  interrupts  the  course  and  show  tnat  the  mountain  has  been  volcanic . 
of  the  streams,  and  thus,  swelling  them  insensibly.  This  magnificent  extent  of  verdure  gives  an  in- 
causes  them  to  overflow  and  fertilize  the  pastures;  conceivable  charm  to  a  scene  abounding  in  gran- 
where  feed  vast  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  of  deur  and  beauty. 

every  description.    In  the  chain  or  rather  group  The  ascent  to  the  mountain  is  by  two  different 

of  Uie  Domes  and  the  Dores,  which  cover  a  roads,  one  on  the  south  side,  called  the  road  of 

great  portion  of  the  department,  are  every  where  Alagnat,  the  other  on  the  north,  called  the  Gra- 

discoverable  the  effects  of  former  volcanic  erup-  vouse.    From  the  crest  one  of  the  finest  and 

tions;  and  the  currents  of  lava  yield  most  of  the  richest  prospects  in  the  world  is  unfolded  to  the 

petrifactions  dug  for  tlie  building  of  houses :  in-  view.    Elevated  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  level 

deed  whole  towns  are  constructed  of  it.    The  of  the  sea,  and  neariy  4000  above  that  of  Cler- 

volcanic  cinders  ar«  very  favorable  to  vegetation,  mont,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  sight  for  an  im- 

The  soil  is  most  cultivated  with  horses  and  mules,  mense  distance;  below  you  are  seen  the  forty 

and  yields  more  than  a  supply  for  its  population,  neighbouring  Puys,  witn  their  ancient  craters. 

It  contains  54,250  hectares  of  forest  (chiefly  oak  their  ravines,  curreuts  of  lava,  and  beds  of  black 

and  fir),  and  22,000  hectares  of  vineyards,  and  and  red  puzzolain.    Farther  distant  is  the  whole 

the  mean  produce  of  every  hectare  of  arable  country  of  Limagne,  with  its  towns,  villages,  and 

land  is  .twenty-four  francs  twenty-eight  centimes,  hills  without  number;  on  all  sides  are  fields  of 

The  productions  of  this  department  consist  in  every  color,  vineyards,  houses,  roads,  and  moun- 

com  of  all  sorts,  chestnuts,  very  good  hemp,  fruit,  tains  stretching  into  the  dbtance,  till  they  arc 

xood  wine,  wood,  and  excellent  pasturage.   The  lost  to  the  view,  and  including  an  extent  of  nearly 

lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  fish ;  horses  of  a  small  400  miles. 

kind  are  bred,  as  well  as  homed  cattle  and  sheep.  Although  the  Puy  is  only  a  scorched  rock,  yet 

There  are  also  mines  of  lead  and  antimony  ;  the  rain  and  vapors  that  it  incessantly  imbibes 

quarries  of  marble  of  different  colors,  granite,  give  it  an  amazing  fertility,  which  it  communi- 

graystone,  millstone,  tripoli,  puzzolani,  basalt,  cates  to  all  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  all  of 

and  plaster,  and  pits  of  coal.    There  is  a  royal  them,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  being 

dep^  of  standard  measures  at  Parentisnac,  a  covered  with  grass.     This  mountain  has  been 

royal  sheep  walk  from  Puy-de-Ddme  to  St.  Ge-  rendered  immortal  by  the  experiments  of  Pascal 

nestf  and  a  large  botanical  garden  at  Clermont,  here  on  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

At  Mont-d*or-les-Bains,    at    Chateaumont,    at  PUZZLE,  v.  a.,  v.  n.,  &ii.  f.      For  postle  (or 

Chatel  Guyon,  at  St.«Myon,  at  St.  Nectaire,  at  apposail  as  it   has  been  written)    from   pose. 

St.  Marguerite  au  Tambour,  at  St.  Mark,  and  at  Skmner.    To  perplex ;  entangle;  confound ;  em- 

Chateidon,  are  establishments  of  mineral  waters  barrass ;  involve;  put  to  a  stand  ;  teaze :  be  b«- 

and  warm  baths.    The  principal  manufactures  wildered,  perplexed,  or  awkward :  a  puzzle  is 

are  those  of  linen,  camUts,  tent  cloths,  Turkish  a  perplexity;  a  perplexing  occurrence;  embar- 
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rassment ;  also  a  child's  toy  designed  to  exercise  the  cbief  mart  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cams,  and 

ingenuity.  a  rendezvous  for  merchants  from  Italy,  Sicily, 

1  say  there  is  no  darkness  but  igDorance,  in  which  and  Greece  :  the  baths  allured  the  roost  opu^ 

thou  art  more  ptasUd  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog.  lent  Romans  to  its  vicinity.  But  the  devastations 

.                                  Shakipeare,  ©f  ^^r  and  earthquakes  have  long  since  greatly 

Men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangere  to  theniMlves,  reduced  it.      Its  population  of  about  1000  is 

and,  while  they  are  m  the  puii^of  busine«    they  ^^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^  \^^      j^^  wliich*  formed  the 

haj^^no  tune  to  tend  their  health  eOher^of  body  or  ^„^j^„^            g^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^„  ^^^^^ 

I  Hhall  purposely  omit  the  mention  of  arguments  *  }?eautiful  marble  pedestal,  covered  with  baa- 

which  relate  to  infinity,  as  being  not  so  easily  intel-  ^«l>«f«»  representmg  w   allegoncal  figures   the 

Iigible,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  puxxle  and  amuse,  fourteen  towns  of  Asia  Minor  that  were  destroyed 

than  to  convince.                                      Wilkim,  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  by  Tiberius.   The 

Both  armies  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  ptazUd  cathedral,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 

what  to  have  done.                                 Clarendon,  temple  and  is  built  chiefly  of  its  materials,  has 

A  very  shrewd  disputant  in  those  points  is  dex-  a  subterranean  edifice  attached,  called  the  laby- 

terous  in  puMMling  others,  if  they  be  not  thorough-  rinth,  divided  into  a  number  of  apartments.  On 

paced  speculators  in  those  great  theories.       More,  i^g  hill  behind  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an 

The  servant  IS  apualtwff  fool  that  heeiinothmg.  amphitheatre  of  considerable  extent;  but  only 

These,  as  my  guide  informed  me,  were  meTif  ^*»^  ?^^*  ^"^  P^^^^"^  of  the  vaulU  remain.  Here 

subtle  tempers,  and  pu^Ud  politicks,  who  would  *r^»  however,  massy  remains  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 

supply  the  place  of  real  wisdom  with  cunning  and  P^^^J  Serapis,  and  of  the  mole  that  formed  the 

avarice.                                                      TatUr.  ancient  port.    Several  of  its  piers  and  arches  still 

He  is  perpetually  puscl^^  and  perplexed  amidst  his  ^^and  unshaken.     At  the  end  of  this  mole  began 

own  blunders,  and  mistakes  the  sense  of  those  he  the  bridge  of  Caligula,  which  extended  across 

would  confute.                                           Addison,  part  of  the  bay  to  Baia,  no  less  than  half  a  mile. 

I  did  not  indeed  at  first  imagine  there  was  in  it  Puzzuolo  is  still  a  bishop's  see.  In  the  ueighbour-r 

such  a  jargon  of  ideas,  such  an  inconsistency  of  no-  hood  is  the  plain  of  Solfotara.     It  is  seven  miles 

tions,  such  a  confusion  of  particles,  that  rather  p*i23/e  ^^st  of  Naples, 

than  conned  the  sense.                                     Id.  pVVLLllELY,  a  large  market  town  of  North 

«.«^l"rL^^l.  ^"'  "•'^f  r   ''"'^VT"-  "**'  Wales,  in  Carnarvonshire,  seated  on  the  coast 

vuule  ttiemselves  with  conjectural  ones.     Clantta.      .  ^.      '  . t4  :J  «^«»-;i..,4 »^  r> 

She  strikes  each  point  with  aaUve  force  of  mind.  ^^^«^9  two  rivers.     It  is  con  tributary  to  Caer. 

^Vhile  puMMUd  learnmg  blunders  far  behind.  Young,  "^^^^^n  in  sending  one  member  to  parliament ;  and 

Few  angles  were  there  in  her  form,  'tis  true,  l»es  six  miles  south  of  Neviu,  twenty  S.  S.  W.  of 

Thinner  she  might  have  been  and  yet  scarce  lose,  Caernarvon,  and  243f  north-west  of  London. 

Yet,  after  all,  'twould  pwtxU  to  say  where  PYANEPSIA,  in  antiquity,  an  Athenian  tes- 

It  would  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  to  pare.  tival  celebrated  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month 

Byron.  Pyanepsion,    Plutarch  ascribes  the  institution  of 

PUZZULANATerra,  or  Terra  Pozzolama»  this  feast  to  Theseus,  who,  after  the  funeral  of  hts 
is  a  grayish  kind  of  earth  used  in  Italy  for  build-  father,  on  this  day  paid  his  vows  to  Apollo,  be- 
ing under  water.  The  best  is  found  about  Pu-  cause  the  youths  who  returned  with  him  safe 
teoli,  Baiee,  and  Cumse,  in  Naples,  from  the  first  from  Crete  then  made  their  entry  into  the  city, 
of  which  places  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  a  vol-  On  this  occasion  these  young  men,  putting  all 
canic  product,  composed  of  heterogeneous  sub-  that  was  left  of  their  provisions  into  one  kettle, 
stances,  thrown  out  from  the  burning  mouths  of  feasted  together  on  it,  and  made  great  reioicing. 
volcanoes  in  the  form  of  ashes ;  sometimes  in  The  Athenians  carried  about  an  olive  branch, 
such  large  quantities,  and  with  so  great  violence,  bound  about  with  wool,  and  crowned  with  all 
that  whole  provinces  have  been  covered  with  it  sorts  of  first  fruits,  to  signify  that  scarcity  and 
at  a  considerable  distance.  This  volcanic  earth  barrenness  had  ceased,  singing  in  procession  a 
is  of  a  gray,  brown,  or  blackish  color ;  of  a  loose,  song.  And,  when  the  solemnity  was  over,  it  was 
granular,  or  dusty  and  rough,  porous  or  spongy  usual  to  erect  the  olive  branch  before  their  doors 
texture,  resembling  a  clay  haroened  by  fire,  and  as  a  preservative  against  scarcity  and  want 
then  reduced  to  a  gross  powder.  Its  specific  PiCNOSTYLE,  in  ancient  architecture,  a 
gravity  is  from  2'57  to  28 ;  and  it  is  in  some  building  where  the  columns  stand  very  close  to 
degree  magnetic  :  it  scarcely  effervesces  with  each  other ;  onlv  one  diameter  and  a  half  of  the 
acids,  though  partially  soluble  in  them.  It  easily  column  being  allowed  for  the  intercolumniations. 
melts  per  se ;  but  its  most  distinguishing  pro*  The  pycnostyle  chiefly  belonged  to  the  compo- 
perty  is,  that  it  hardens  very  suddenly  when  mix-  site  order,  and  was  used  in  the  most  magnificent 
ed  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  lime  and  water;  buildings. 

and  forms  a  cement  which  is  more  durable  in  PYDNA,  an  ancient  city  of  Macedonia,  ori* 

water  than  any  other.    According  to  Bergman's  ginally  called  Citron,  seated  between  the  mouths 

analysis,  100  parts  of  it. contain  from  55  to  60  of  of  the  Aliacmon  and  Lydius.     In  this  city  Cas- 

sileceous  earlh,  20  of  argillaceous,  5  or  6  of  cal-  sand'er  murdered  the  mother,  widow,  and  son  of 

careous,  and  from  15  to  20  of  iron.    It  is  found  Alexander  the  Great.    A  decisive  battle  was  af- 

also  in  France,  in  the  late  provinces  of  Auvergne  terwards  fought  near  it  A,  A.  C.  168,  between  the 

and  Limoges.  Romans  under  Paulus  iEmilius  and  the  Mace* 

PUZZUOLO,  or  Pozzuoli,  the  ancient  Pu-  donians  under  Philip  V.,  in  which  the  latter  was 

teoli,  a  celebrated  town   of  Italy,  delightfully  defeated,  and  his  kingdom  was  a  few  years  after 

situated  on  a  peninsula,  in  the  centre  of  the  noble  made  a  Roman  province, 

bay  of  this  name.    In  ancient  times  this  wus  FYE  (Henry    lames),   Lt.«D.,  an   English 
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)joet,  Dr.  Southey*s  predecessor  in  the  laureate- 
ship,  vras  born  in  London  in  1745.  After  re- 
ceiving a  private  education,  he  went  to  Magda- 
len College  Oxford,  and  took  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  in  1766,  and  that  of  doctor 
of  la«!(  in  1772.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the 
Berkshire  militia,  and  embarrassed  himself  by 
standing  a  contest  for  the  representation  of  tlie 
county.  In  1 790  he  became  poet  laureat;  and 
in  1792  a  police  magistrate^  He  died  August 
11th,  1813.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Far- 
ringdon  Hill,  a  poem.  2.  Six  odes  of  Pindar, 
translated  into  English  verse.  3.  The  Progress 
of  liefinement,  a  poem.  4.  Poems  on  various 
subjects,  2  vols.  5.  A  Translation  of  the  Poetics 
of  Aristode.  6.  Lenore,  a  tale  from  the  German 
of  Burger.  7.  The  Democrat,  2  vols.  8.  The 
Aristocrat,  3  vols.  9.  Alfred,  an  epic  poem. 
10.  Another  collection  of  poems,  2  vols.  11. 
Comments  on  the  Commentators  on  Shakspeare, 
8vo.  12.  A  translation  of  the  hymns  ana  epi« 
grams  of  Homer. 

PYGMALION,  in  fiibalous  history,  a  king 
of  Cyprus,  who,  being  disgusted  at  the  dissolute 
lives  of  the  women  of  his  island,  resolved  to  live 
in  perpetual  celibacy ;  but,  having  made  a  statue 
of  ivo^,  he  so  much  admired  it  £at,  at  the  high 
festival  of  Venus,  he  fell  down  before  the  altar  of 
that  goddess,  and  besought  her  to  give  him  a 
wife  like  the  statue  he  bad  made.  At  his  return 
home  he  embraced  bis  ivory  statue,  when  he 
perceived  that  it  became  sensible  by  degrees,  and 
WIS  at  last  a  living  maid,  who  found  herself  in 
her  lover's  arms  the  moment  she  saw  the  light. 
Venus  blessed  their  union ;  and  in  nine  months 
she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  named  Paphos. 

Pre  MA  LION,  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  JBelus,  and 
brother  of  queen  Dido,  who  founded  Carthage. 
He  succeeded  his  ftither,  but  became  odious  by 
his  avarice  and  cruelty ;  and  murdered  Sicharus, 
the  husband  of  Dido,  in  a  temple  of  which  he 
was  priest,  on  which  Dido  fled  with  her  hus- 
band's treasure.  He  died  in  his  fifty-first  and  forty- 
seventh  of  his  reign. — Virg.  i£n.  i.  347.  Justin, 
18.  c.  5. 

PYG'MY,  n.  f .  Fr.  pygmce ;  Gr.  irvyfiau)c. 
A  dwarf;  one  of  a  nation  fabled  to  be  only  three 
spans  high ;  any  little  thing  or  person. 

They,  less  than  smallest  dwarfs  in  narrow  room, 
Throng  numberless  like  that  pygmean  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount.  Milton, 

if  tbey  deny  the  present  spontaneous  production 
of  larger  plants,  ana  confine  the  earth  to  as  pygmy 
births  in  the  vesetable  kingdom  as  they  do  in  the 
other;  yet  surely  in  such  a  supposed  universal 
decay  of  nature,  even  mankind  itself  that  is  now 
nourished,  though  not  produced,  by  the  earth,  must 
have  degenerated  in  stature  and  strength  in  every 
generation.  BentUy. 

Can  place  or  lessen  us  or  aggrandise  ? 

Pygmin  are  pygmies  still,  tho*  perched  on  Alps, 

And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales.        Young, 

PYLADES,  a  son  of  Strophius,  king  of  Pho- 
cis,  by  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  He  was  educat- 
ed with  his  cousin  Orestes,  with  whom  he  formed 
the  most  inviolable  friendship,  and  whom  he  as- 
sisted to  revent;e  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  by 
assassinating  Clytemnestra  and  .^gysthus.  He 
also  accompanied  him  intoTanrica  Chersonesus ; 
and  Orestes  rewarded  him  for  his  services  by 


giving  him  his  sister  Electra  in  marriage.  Py« 
lades  had  by  her  two  sons,  Medon  and  Strophius. 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  became 
proverbial.  a 

PYLORUS.    See  Anatomy. 

PYLOS,  an  ancient  town  of  Messenia,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  at  the  foot  of  Moutit 
^galeus,  opposite  the  island  Sphacteria,  in  the 
Ionian  Sea;  seated  on  the  promontory  of  Cory- 
phasion,  a  name  also  given  to  the  town.  It  was 
Duiltby  Pylus,  at  the  head  of  a  colony  of  Leieges 
from  Megara,who  were  dispossessed  of  it  by  Ne- 
leus,  the  father  of  Nestor,  who  called  it  Nelea. 

PYR'AMID,  n.  f.        -v      Fr.  pj/ramide  ;  Gr. 

Pyram'idal,  adj,         f  irvpa/uc^     From  vvp 

Pyramid'ical,  > fire ;  because  fire  as- 

Pyramid'ically,  adv,  \  cends  in  the  figure  of 

Pyr'amis,  n.$,  J  a  cone.  A  solid  geo- 

metrical figure,  whose  base  is  a  polygon,  and 
whose  sides  are  plain  triangles,  their  points 
meeting  in  one :  the  two  adjectives  and  adverbs 
corresponding :  pyramis  is  an  obsolete  form  of 
the  noun  substantive. 

Know,  Sir,  that  I  will  not  wait  pinioned  at  youi 
roaster's  court ;  rather  make  my  country's  high  py* 
ramidM  my  gibbet,  and  hang  me  up  in  chains. 

Shakspeare.  Antony  and  Chopatra, 

The  form  of  a  pyramii  in  flame,  which  we  usually 
see,  is  merely  by  accident,  and  that  the  air  about, 
by  quenching  the  side  of  the  flame,  cruslieth  it,  and 
extenuateth  it  into  that  form,  for  of  itself  it  would 
be  round,  and  therefore  smoke  is  in  the  figure  of  a 
pyramii  reversed ;  for  the  air  quencheth  the  flame, 
and  leceiveth  the  smoke.  Bacon. 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes. 
In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above, 

Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes. 
And  hoods  the  flames.  Dryden, 

The  pyramidieal  idea  of  its  flame,  upon  occasion 
of  the  candles,  is  what  is  in  question.  Locke. 

Of  which  sort  likewise  are  the  gems  or  stones,  that 
are  here  shot  into  cubes,  into  pyramidal  form«,  or 
into  angular  columns.  Woodward, 

Olympus  is  the  largest,  and  therefore  he  makes  it 
the  basis  upon  which  Ossa  stands,  that  being  the 
nest  to  Olympus  in  magnitude,  and  Pelion  being  the 
least,  is  placeid  above  Ossa,  and  thus  they  rise  pyra- 
midicaUy,  Broome*i  Notes  on  Odyssey, 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids ; 

Her  monuments  shall  last  when  Egypt's  fall. 

Youny, 

Pyramid,  in  geometry,  a  solid  figure,  whose 
base  is  a  polygon,  and  whose  sides  are  plain  tri- 
angles, their  several  points  meeting  in  one,  called 
the  vertex  of  the  pyramid. 

Hence  the  superficies  of  a  given  pyramid  is 
easily  found  by  measuring  these  triangles  sepa* 
rately ;  for  their  sum,  added  to  the  area  of  the 
base,  is  the  surface  of  the  pyramid  required.  It 
is  no  less  easy  to  find  the  solid  content  of  a  given 

})yramid ;  for,  the  area  of  the  base  being  found, 
et  it  be  multiplied  by  the  third  part  of  the  height 
of  Uie  pvramid,  or  the  third  part  of  the  base  by 
the  height,  and  the  product  will  give  the  solid 
content,  as  is  demonstrated  by  Euclid,  lib.  xii. 
prop.  7. 

Pyramids  of  Egypt.  These  celebrated 
buildings,  ranked  by  the  roost  ancient  historians 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  have  for  many 
ages  excited  the  attention  of  the  curious  and  tlia 
criticism  of  the  learned.    The  pyramids  of  G(.e* 
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ta  or  Gizeh,  so  dcnominatecl  fiom  a  village  of  same  chalky  stone  of  which  they  are  composed 

that  name  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  are  the  is  the  produce  of  tlie  district   in  which   tliey 

largest,  and  are  distant  from  that  river  about  stand. 

eleven  miles.  The  three  which  most  attract  the  The  second  pyramid  stand^  at  about  a  bow- 
notice  of  travellers  stand  near  one  another  on  the  shot  from  the  first,  towards  the  south.  lie- 
west  side  of  the  river,  almost  opposite  to  Cairo,  rodotus  says,  aAer  having  measured  both,  that 
and  not  ^r  from  the  spot  whereon  stood  the  an-  it  falls  short  of  the  other  in  magnitude ;  tba  it 
cient  Memphis.  The  great  appearance  of  anti-  has  no  subterraneous  chambers :  and  that  the 
aiiity  which  they  display  favors  the  supposition  Nile  is  not  conveyed  into  it  by  a. channel,  as  he 
that  the  whole  of  Uiese  wonderful  works  must  affirms  it  was  into  the  former,  but  that  it  is  of  an 
have  been  constructed  at  an  earlier  period  than  equal  altitude.  Diodorus  informs  us  that  it  re- 
any  other  edifices  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Egypt,  sembles  the  first  in  its  architecture,  but  is  inferior 
Homer  is  silent  respecting  them ;  but  his  silence  to  it  in  magnitude ;  each  side  of  the  base  con- 
is  no  proof  that  they  were  not  in  existence  in  his  taining  a  stadium,  or  600  Grecian  feet  in  length : 
time.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  little  was  so  that  by  his  computation  each  side  is  less  than 
known  concerning  the  second  pyramid  as  before  that  of  the  former  in  length  by  100  feet.  Pliny 
the  late  opening,  with  this  exception,  that  in  his  makes  the  difference  to  be  greater  by  forty-six 
time  it  was  understood  to  be  nearly  in  the  state  feet. 

in  which  it  was  left  when  closed  by  the  builders.  On  the  north  and  west  sides  of  this  second  py- 

These  three  pyramids  are  named  after  three  ramid  are  two  very  elaborate  pieces  of  architec- 

kings,  whose  tombs  they  are  supposed  to  be,  viz.  ture,  cut  out  of  the  rock  ia  a  perpendicular 

Cheops,  Cephreoes,  and  Mycerinus.    Of  these  direction  and  squared  by  a  chisel,  about  thirty  feet 

the  largest,  that  of  Cheops,  was  faced  with  white  in  depth  and  about  1400  in  length ;  supposed  to 

marble,  as  was  also  the  second,  and  its  four  be  designed  for  the  lodgings  of  the  Egyptian 

sides  face  the  four  cardinal  points.    The  ascent  priests. 

to  the  top  is  by  steps,  the  lowermost  being  nearly  The  third  pyramid  stands  at  about  the  distance 
four  feet  high  and  three  broad ;  the  second  of  the  of  a  furlong  from  the  second,  on  an  advantage- 
same  dimensions,  but  Fetiriog  inward  from  the  ous  rising  of  the  rock,  so  that  at  a  distance  it  ap* 
tirst  nearly  three  feet ;  and  in  the  same  manner  pears  equal  to  the  former,  though  in  fact  much 
the  third  row  iS* placed  upon  the  second,  and  the  lower.  Herodotus  says  that  it  is  300  feet  on 
rast  in  the  same  order  to  the  top»  which  termi-  every  side,  and  built  of  Ethiopic  marble.  Dio- 
nates  in  a  small  flat  or  square ;  aiid  they  are  so  dorus  gives  the  same  dimensions  of  its  base,  and 
disposed  that  a  line  stretcned  from  the  bottom  to  adds  that  the  walls  were  raised  fifteen  stories  with 
the  top  would  touch  tlie  anj^le  of  every  step,  black  stone,  like  Thebaic  marble,  and  the  rest 
From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  the  present  day  finished  with  such  'materials  as  the  other  pyra- 
tnis  pyramid  has  been  measured  by  a  great  num-  mids  are  built  with ;  that  this,  though  exceeded  by 
ber  of  travellen  and  learned  men,  and  their  dif-  the  two  former  in  magnitude,  yet  tar  excels  them 
ferent  calculations  have  only  increased  the  in  respect  to  the  structure,  art,  and  magnificence 
uncertainty.  The  following  table  will  show,  at  of  the  marble ;  and  that,  on  the  side  towards  the 
least,  how  difficult  it  is  to  come  at  the  truth.  north,  the  name  of  Micerinus,  the  founder,  is  en- 

AxjTTn  graved :  but  this  inscription  has  been  ef&ced  by 

GEEAT  PYRAMID.  xime.    Pliny  writes  to  the  same  effect,  except 

Height.                Width  tf  one  that  he  makes  this  pyramid  363  feet  between  the 

of  its  sides,  angles. 

Franch  feet.              French  feet.  v^ery  important  discoveries  in  the  interior  <d 

Herodotus  .             800  ....    800  iii^se  enormous  masses  have  been  made  within 

Strabo          .        .    625  .        .                 .    600  q(^^  Q^p  ^j^jp  ^y  Messrs.  Davison  and  Caviglio^ 

Diodorus  Siculus      600  and  a  fraction     .     700  and  by  M.  Belzoni.    The  most  celebrated,  and 

Pliny  •        .        .    •        •        •        •    708  perhaps  the  most  arduous  of  M.  Belzoni's  labors, 

I«  Bruyn    .        .    616  .        .        .             704  ^gg  thg  opening  of  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes. 

Prosper  Alpinus  .     625  ....    750  Herodotus  was  informed  that  this  pyramid  had 

Thevenot     .        .    520.        .        .        .    682  no  interior  chambers, and  this  no  doubt  operated 

Niebuhr       .        .    440  ....    710  \^  preventing  that  curiosity  which  had  long  be- 

Gr  eaves       ,        .    444.                .        .    648  fore  opened  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  The  account 

Belzoni        .        .    456  .        .        .        .    684  of  his  discovery  we  cannot  give  better  than  in 

Number  op  Uyebs  of  Stowe  which  Foaii  it.  B«]*oni's  own  words.                            ,  ,      •   » 

On  my  return  to  Cairo,  I  again  went  to  visit 

S^^M^" ona  *^®  celebrated   pyramidiT  of  Ghiza;  and,    on 

Maillei  .  .  .  .  .  *  rz^  viewing  that  of  Cephrenes,  I  could  not  help  re- 
Albert  Liewenttein  ....  260  fleeting  htfw  many  travellers  of  different  nations, 
Pococke  .        ,        .        .        .        •    ^1?  who  had  visited  this  spot,  contented  themselves 

j|}*5*0M 250  ^jjjj  looking  at  the  outside  of  this  pyramid,  and 

Thevenot 208  ^,^^,  ^^.^^  without  enquiring  whether  any,  and 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  blocks  of  stone  what  chambers,  exist  in  it;  satisfied  perhaps  with 

which  served  for  the  construction  of  the  pyra-  the  report  of  the  Egyptian  priesU,  <  that  the 

mids  were  obtained  from  quarries  of  oriental  pyramid  of  Cheops  only  contained  chambers  in 

mounUins  on  the  frontiers  of  Arabia.     This,  its  interior.'    I  then  began  to  consider  abont  the 

however,  is  contrary  to  the  observations  of  mo-  possibility  of  opening  this  pyramid;  the  attempt 

dero  travellers,  who  have  ascertained  that  the  was  perhaps  presumptuous }  and  the  risk  of  u»* 
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dartakicg  such  ain  immense  work  without  success  south  ; — the  next  day  We  succeeded  in  entering 

deterred  me  in  some  degree  from  the  enterprise,  firteen  feet  from  the  outside,  when  we  reached 

I  am  not  certain  whether  love  for  antiquity,  an  place  where  the  sand  and  stones  began  to  fait 

ardent  curiosity,  or  ambition,  spurred   me  on  from  above.      1  caused  the  rubbish  to  be  taken 

rciost  in  spite  or  every  obstacle,  but  I  determined  out,  but  it  still  continued  to  fall  in  great  quanti- 

at  length  to  commence  the  operation.    I  soon  ties  ;  at  last,  after  some  days  labor,  I  discovered 

discovere<l  the  same  indications  which  had  led  an  upper  forced  entrance,  communicating  with 

to  the  development  of  the  .lix  tombs  of  the  kings  the  outside  from  above,  and  which  had  evidently 

in  Thebes,  and  which  induced  me  to  begin  the  l>een  cut  by  some  one  who  was  in  search  of  the 

operation  on  the  north  siide.    It  is  *rue,  the  situ-  true  passage.      Having  cleared  this  passage,  I' 

anions  of  the  tombs  at  Tliebes,  !helf  form  and  perceived  another  opening  below,  which  appa- 

epochs,  are  so  very  different  from  those  of  the  rently  ran  towards  tile  centre  of  the  pyramid.  In 

pyramids,  that  many  points  of  observation  made  a  few  hours  I  was  able 'to  enter  this  passage,  and 

with  regard  to  the  former,  could  not  appljr  to  the  found  it  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  lower  forced 

latter ;  yet  I  perceived  enough  to  urge  me  to  the  passage,  which   runs  horizontallv  towards  the 

enterprise.    1  accordingly  s^t  out  from  Cairo  on  centre  r»f  the  pyramid,  nearly  all   choked    up 

the  6th  of  February,  1818,  under  pretence  of  with   stones  and   sand,    f  iiese  obstructions    I 

going  in  quest  of  some  antiquities,  at  a  village  caused  to  be  taken  out ;  and  at  halfway  from  the 

not  ^r  off,  in  order  that  I  might  not  be  disturbed  entrance  I  found  a  descent  which  also  had  been 

in  my  work  by  the  people  of  Cairo.    I  then  re-  forced ;  and  which  ended  at  the  distance  of  forty 

paired  to  the  Kaiya  Bey,  and  asked  permission  feet.    I  afterwards  continued  the  work  in  the 

to^ork  at  the  pyramid  of  Gbizain  search  of  an-  horizontal  passage  above,  in  hopes  that  it  might 

ttquities.      He  made  no  objection,  but  said  that  lead  to  the  centre ;  but  I  was  disappointed,  and 

he  wished  to  know  if  there  was  any  ground  about  at  last  was  convinced  that  it  ended  there;  and 

the  pyramid  fit  for  tillaf^e ;  I  informed  him  that  that,  to  attempt  to  advance  in  that  way  would 

it  was  all  stones,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  only  incur  the  risk  of  sacrificing  some  of  my 

from  any  tilled  ground.     He  nevertheless  per-  workmen;   as  it  was  really  astonishing  to  see 

ststed  in  enquiring  of  the  cashief  of  the  province,  how  the  stones  hung  suspended  over  their  heads, 

if  tliere  wds  any  good,  ground  near  tne  pyra-  resting,  perhaps,  by  a  single  point.    Indeed  one 

mids;  arid,  after  receiving  the  necessary  informa-  of  these  stones  did  fall,  and  had  nearly  killed 

tion,  granted  my  request.  one  of  the  men.    I  therefore  retired  from  the 

*  Haying  thus  acquired  permission,  I  began  my  forced  passage,  with  great  regret  and  disappoint- 
labors  on  the  10th  of  February,  at  a  point  on  ment. 

the  north  side  in  a  vertical  section  at  rignt  angles        '  Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  T  met 

to  that  side  of  the  base.    I  saw  many  reasons  with,  I  recommenced  my  researches  on  ths  fol- 

against  my  beginning  there,  but  certain  indica-  lowing  day,  depending  upon- my  indications.    I 

tions  told  me  that  there  was  an  entrance  at  that  directed  the  ground  to  be  cleared  away  to  the 

5poL    I  employed  sixty  laboring  men,  and  began  eastward  of  the  false  entrance ;  the  stones,  en- 

IQ  cut  through  the  mass  of  stones  and  cement  crusted  and  bound  together  with  cement,  were 

which  had  hWen  from  the  upper  part  of  the  py-  equally  hard  as  the  former,  and  we  had  as  many 

xamid,  but  it  was  so  hard  jomed  together,  that  large  stones  to  remove  as  before.    By  this  time 

the  men  spoiled  several  of  their  hatchets  in  the  my  retreat  had  been  discovered,  which  occa- 

operation ;  the   stones  which  had  fallen  down  sioBpd  me  many   interruptions  from  visitors  : 

along  with  the  cement  having  formed  themselves  among  others  was  the  abb^  de  Forbin. 
into  one  solid  and  almost  impenetrable  mass.    I        '  On  February  28th  we  discovered  a  block  of 

succeeded,  however,  in  making  an  opening  of  granite  in  an  inclined  direction  towards  the  cen- 

fifteen  feet  wide,  and  continued  working  down-  tre  of  the  pyramid,  and  I  perceived  that  the  in« 

wards  in  uncovering  the  face  of  the  pyramid  ;  clination  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  passage  of 

this  work  took  up  several  days,  without  the  least  the  first  pyramid,  or  that  of   Cheops ;   conse- 

grospect  of  meeting  with  any  thing  interesting,  quently  I  began  to  hope  that  I  was  near  the  trut 

feantime  I  began  to  fear  that  some  of  the  Eu-  entrance.    On  the  1st  of  March  we  observed 

ropeans  residing  at  Cairo  might  pay  a  visit  to  three  large  blocks  of  stone  one  upon  another,  all 

the  pyramids,  which  they  do  very  often,  and  thus  inclined  towards  the  centre :  these  large  stonef 

discover  my  retreat,  and  interrupt  my  proceed-  we  had  to  remove  as  well  as  others  much  larger 

iufcs.  as  we  advanced,  which  considerably  retarded  ouz* 

*  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  we  had  made  approach  to  the  desired  spot.  I  perceived^ 
a  considerable  advance  downwards,  when  an  however,  that  I  was  near  the  true  entrance,  and 
Arab  workman  called  out,  making  a  great  noise,  in  fact,  the  next  day  about  noon,  on  the  2nd  c 
and  saying  that  he  had  found  the  entrance.  He  March,  was  the  epoch  at  which  the  grand  pyr^r- 
had  discovered  a  hole  in  the  pyramid  into  which  mid  of  Cephrenes  was  at  last  opened,  after  ^ing 
he  could  just  thrust  his  arm  and  a  djerid  of  six  closed  up  for  so  many  centuries  that  it  remained 
feet  long.  Towards  the  evening  we  discovered  a  an  uncertainty  whether  any  interior  chambers  did 
larger  aperture,  about  three  feet  square,  ^bichhad  or  did  not  exist.  The  passage  I  discovered  was 
been  closed  in  irregularly,  by  a  hewn  stone ;  this  a  square  opening  of  four  feet  high  and  three  and 
stone  I  caused  to  be  removed,  and  then  came  to  a  half  wide,  formed  by  four  blocks  of  granite; 
an  opening  larger  than  the  preceduicr,  but  filled  and  continued  slanting  downward  at  the  same 
up  with  loose  stones  and  sand.  This  satisfied  inclination  as  that  of^the  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
ne  that  it  was  not  the  real  but  a  forced  passage,  which  is  an  angle  of  26°  It  runs  to  the  length  ot 
which  I  found  to  lead  inwards  and  towards  the  104  feet  five  inches,  lined  the  whole  way  witlr 

voi.xviir.  T 
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ghmite.    I  bad  mttch  to  do  to  remove  and  draw  an  axe,  but  it  is  to  rasty  and  decajred  that  it  is 
up  the  stones  which  ftlled  the  passage  down  to  almost  impossible  to  form  a  just  idea  of  its  &yrm. 
the  portcullis  or  door  of  granite,  which  is  fitted  High  up  and  near  the  centre  there  are  two  small 
into  a  niche  also  made  of  granite.    I  found  this  square  noles,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on 
door  supported  by  small  stones  within  eight  the  south,  each  one  foot  square ;  they  enter  into 
inches  of  the  floor,  and  in  consequence  of  the  the  wall  like  those  in  the  great  chamber  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  place  it  took  up  the  whole  of  first  pyramid*    I  returned  to  the  before-men- 
that  day  and  part  of  the  next  to  raise  it  suffi-  tioned  perpendicular,  and  found  a  passage  to  the 
oiently  to  afford  an  entrance ;  this  door  is  one  north  in  the  same  inclination  or  26^  as  that 
foot  mree  inches  thick,  and,  together  with  the  above :  this  descends  forty-eight  feet  six  inches, 
work  of  the  niche,  bccupies  six  feet  eleven  where  the  horizontal  passage  commences,  which 
inches,  whece  the  granite  work  ends :  then  com-  keeps  the  same  direction  north  fifiy-five  feet,  and 
mences  a  short  passage,  gradually  ascending  halt-wav  along  it  there  is  on  the  east  a  recess  of 
towards  the  cenlte,  twenty-two  feet  seven  inches,  eleven  met  deep.      On  the  west  side  there  is  a 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  perpendicular  of  fifteen  passage,  twenty  feet  long,  which  descends  into  a 
feet:  on  the  left  is  a  small  forced  passage  cut  in  chamber  thirty-two  feet  long  and  nine  feet  nine 
the  rock,  and  also  above,  on  the  right,  is  another  inches  wide,  eight  and  six  feet  high ;  this  cbam- 
forced  passage  which  runs  upwards  and  turns  to  ber  contains  a  quantity  of  small  square  blocks  ol 
the  north  thirty  feet,  just  over  the  port-cullis.  stone,  and  some  unknown  inscriptions  written  on 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  passage  was  made  by  the  walls.    Returning  to  the  original  passage, 
the  same  persons  who  forced  the  other,  in  order  and  advancing  north,  near  the  end  of  it  is  ani^e 
to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  others  which  might  to  receive  a  port-cullis  like  that  above.    Frag- 
ascend  above,  in  conformity  to  that  of  the  pyra-  ments  of  granite,  of  which  it  was  made,  are 
tJDid  of  Cheops.    I  descended  the  perpendicular  Wi^g  near  the  spot;  advancing  still  to  the  north 
by  means  of  a  rope,  and  found  a  laige  quantiw  I  entered  a  passage  which  runs  in  the  same  indi- 
of  stories  and  earth  accumulated  beneath,  which  nation  as  that  before-mentioned,  and  at  forty- 
very  nearly  filled  up  the  entrance  into  the  pa»>  seven  feet  six  inches  from  the  niche  it  is  filled 
sage  below  which  inclines  towards  the  north.    I  tip  with  some  large  blocks  of  stone,  put  there 
next  proceeded  towards  the  channel  that  leads  to  to  close  the  entrance  which  issues  out  pre- 
the  centre,  and  soon  reached  the  horizontal  pas-  cisely  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid.    According  to 
sage.    This  passage  is  five  feet  eleven  inches  the  measurements,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all 
high,  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  the  whole  the  works  below  the  base  are  cut  into  the  living 
length,  from  the  above-mentioned  perpendicular  rock,  as  well  as  part  of  the  passages  and  cham- 
to  the  great  chamber,  is  158  feet,  8  incnes.  These  hers  before-mentioned.     Before  l  conclude  I 
passages  are    partly    cut   out   of  the    living  have  to  mention  that  I  caused  a  ranse  of  steps 
rock,  and  at  naif-way  there  is  some  mason's  to  be  built,  from  the  upper  part  of  me  perpen- 
work,  probably  to  fill  up  some  vacancy  in  the  dicular  to  the  passage  oelow,  for  the  accommo- 
rock;  the  walls  of  this  passage  are  in  several  dation  of  visitors. 

pans  covered  with  inrcustations  of  salts.  '  It  may  be   mentioned  that,   at  the   time 

'  Co  entering  the.  great  chamber,  I  found  it  to  I  excavat^  on  die  north  side  of  the  pyramid,  I 

be  forty-six  feet  three  inches  long,  sixteen  feet  caused  the  ground  to  be  removed  to  the  eastward 

three  inches  wide,  and   twenty-three  feet   six  between  the  pyramid  and  the  remaining  portico 

inches  high ;  for  the  most  part  cut  out  of  the  which  lies  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  pyramid  and 

rock,  except  that  part  of  the  roof  towards  the  the  sphinx.    I  opened  the  ground  in  several 

western  end.    In  tlie  midst  we  observed  a  sar-  places,  and  in  particular  at  the  base  of  the  py- 

cophagus  of  granite,  partly  buried  in  the  ground,  ramid  ;  and  in  a  few  days  I  came  to  the  founda- 

to  the  level  of  the  floor,  eight  feet  long,  three  feet  tion  and  walls  of  an  extensive  temple,  which 

six  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  three  inches  deep  stood  before  the  pyramid  at  the  distance  of  only 

inside,  surrounded  by  laige  blocks  of  granite,  forty  feet     The  whole  of  this  space  is  covered 

being  placed  apparently  to  guard  it  from  being  with  a  fine  platform,  which  no  doubt  runs  all 

taken  away,  whicn  eould  not  oe  eflected  without  round  the    pyramid.     The  pavement  of  this 

great  labor ;  the  lid  of  it  had  been  opened ;  I  temple,  where  I  uncovered  it,  consists  of  fine 

found  in  it  only  a  few  bones  of  a  human  skele-  blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  some  of  which  are 

ton,  which  merit  preservation  as  curious  reliques,  beautifully  cut  and  in   fine  preservation ;  the 

they  being  in  all  probability  those  of  Cephrenes,  blocks  of  stone  that  form  the  foundation  are  of  an 

the  reported  builder  of  this  pyramid.    On  the  immense  size.  I  measured  one  of  twenty-one  feet 

wall  oT  the  western  side  of  tne  chamber  is  an  long,  ten  feet  high,  and  eight  in  breadth  (130 

Arabic  inscription,  a  translation  of  which  [has  tons  weight  eaclO  p  there  are  some  others  above 

been  sent  to  the  British  Museum.    It  testifies  mund  in  the  porticoes  which  measured  twenty- 

that,  <  thia  pyramid  was  opened  by  the  Mastera  lour  feet  in  length,  but  not  so  broad  nor  so 

Mahomet  £1  Aghar  and  Otman,  and  that  it  was  thick.'    . 

inspected  in  presence  of  the  Sultan  Ali  Mahomet  The  great  pyramid  of  Gizeh  was  explored 

the  1st,  Ugloch.'    There  are  also  several  other  with    extraordinary  labor   and  peril   bv  Mr. 

inscriptions  on  the  walls,  supposed  to  be  Coptic;  Davison,  British  Consul  at  Algiers,  wno  ae- 
pnrt  of  the  floor  of  this  chamber  had  been  re-  companied  Wortley  Montague  to  £gypt,  in 
moved  in  different  pUces,  evidently  in  search  of  the  year  1763;  and,  in  order  to  apprehend 
treasure,  by  nome  of  those  who  haid  found  their  the  importance  of  the  recent  discoveries,  it  is 
way  into  it.  Under  one  of  these  stones  I  found  necessary  to  understand  the  extent  to  which  that 
a  piece  of  metal  something  like  the  thick  part  of    gentleman  had  carried  his  researches 
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Om  •f  lib  |^niici|>»l  ol^flou  was  to  aioertain  cestes  af  the  pyramids  of  Gbizeb.     ConceiTiB| 

«kt  de]itb  ^  wW  InuL  hitberto  beea  denominated  tliat  the  desotot  of  the  Well  in  the  gieat  pymul 

tlw  Well.    Aiar  descendivg,  by  meani  of  a  rope  had  nerer  been  thoroeghly  prosecuted,  he  entered 

tied  about  bis  bodif»  lo  (be  bottom  of  the  first  the  shaft,  as  Mr.  Davisoii  had  donet  with  a  lamp 

sba^he  ftmndyoa  lait  south  side^  al  the  distaoce  in  bis  band  and  a  rope  about  his  middled    He 

of  e^bt  feet  from  the  lo^irer  extremity  of  that  describes  the  different  shafts  nearly  in  the  same 

aMlr*MMd  opening  which  reached  in  a  per-  manner  as  that  gcptleman  does,  but  discoTered 

pendicMlar  diireetMm  tn  the  depth  of  only  five  the  additional  met,  that  the  interior  was  lined 

net;  asd,  at  the  distai»ee<ef  fimr  Aet  and  a  half  wilh  masoniy  above  and  below  the  grotto,  for 

from  the  bottom  of  this  shaft,  be  found  a  third  the  purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  supporting  one 

^eata^  wbicb  wasso  amcb  ckiied  apby  a  laraa  of  those  insulated  be4s  of  gravely  which  are  fre* 

ilaaa  at  the  awatJi  as  bafelv  to  admit  the  body  quentjy  iouad  in  rock.    He  found  nothing  attbe 

ef  a  ana.    Haying  with  the  utmost  difiiculty  bottom  but  loaaa  stones  and  rubhish  ^  and  was 

pieaafled  upon  ibe  A«abs  who  accompanied  him  compelled,  by  the  excessive  heat  and  foul  air,  to 

to  eone  down  and  bald  the  tope  bv  which  he  reascend  the  shaft  with  all  possible  expedition ; 

wtt  sMpeaded,  be  pcooeeded  in  his  descent,  and  but,  befoce  be  reached  the  grotto^  ail  bis  lights 

dbeat  half  way  down  be  came  to  a  gsotto  nearly  wece  axtingiuabed  in  rapid  succession.    Neither 

fiftaea  feet  laag,  Isor  or  £ve  foet  wide,  and  as  this  experience  of  the  enervating  heat  and  im- 

high  ae  a  maa  id  ovdiaaiy  statuie.    From  th'm  pure  air  of  these  subterranean  Channels  (which 

jiboe  Ibe  shaft  took  a  sloping  diiection  for  a  K»ve  ofteo  keen  known  to  canse  the  stoutest  man 

Itltk  way,  and  then  beeomng  moee  perpendicu-  to  iaint,  avaa  in  getting  up  as  &ar  as  die  gaUery), 

tar,  be  at  lea^th  reachad  the  bottom  which  was  or  the  various  histories  current  in  Cairo  joi  per- 

oaapletely  closed  with  sand  and  rubbieh.    Here  sons  who  were  supposed  to  have  perished  in  tnese 

be  fomid  a  sope  ladder,  which  bad  been  used  by  attempts,  OMild  deter  this  enterpnsing  traveller 

Mr.  Wood  (anlbor  of  the  Euins  of  Palmvra  and  from  ivaewing  his  researchas,  with  a  dqg^ae  jof 

fialbec),  who  had  proceeded  no  ^rther  than  the  perseverance  ae  unexampled  as  liis  success  was 

grotto ;  and,  thoaga  it^md  been  left  there  sixteen  unexpactad.    Having  remarked  that  the  gsnwnd 

Tears  before,  was  as  ftesh  and  strong  as  if  per-  at  the  bottom  of  the  Wall  ggre  a  boUow  souod 

Kctly  new.    The  depth  of  the  fint  of  laese  under  his  l«e^  he  was  convinced  that  these^uat 

shafts  was  twenty-two  feet,  of  the  second  twenty*  be  some  ^Qpoesiled  outlet  below;  andt  baviiw 

nine,  and  of  the  third  ntaety^-nine,  making,  with  pitched  bi^  tent  in  front  of  the  pyramid,  he  hired 

the  addition  of  the  five  feet  between  the  Ant  a  number  of  Anbs  to  diaw  up  the  rubbish  from 

and  second  iJiafts,  a  total  descant  of  155  foct  the  «pot  with  baskets  and  cords.     Wkb  the  lud 

Upon  a  subsequent  Tisit,  Mr.  Daivison  next  of  an  order  from  tb«Kiaya-Bey,  andtbefsymeot 

proposed  to  explore  an  opening  which  be  bad  nf  enormous  wages,  *  it  is  stiU,'  says  Inr.  Sa)^ 

'  diacovered  at  the  top  of  the  galleiy :  and  far  this  '  almost  inconceivable  how  he  oould  so  fiir  aox- 

potpoee  provided  hiauelf  with  several  abort  moont  the  prejudices  of  these  people  as  to  in* 

laddars,  capable  of  being  foslaned  tp  one  ano-  duoe  them  to  work  in  so  coofined  a  space,  mbexa 

ther  by  wooden  pins,  so  as  to  extend,  when  thos  a  light  after  the  first  half  hour  wonja  not  burn* 

waited,  to  the  length  of  twenty-«x  feet.    Having  ap^  where,  consequently,  every  thing  was  to  ha 

moonted  by  dm  assistanee  at  this  ladder  to  the  dene  fay  foelis^  i^d  not  by  sight ;  the  beat  at  the 

opening  wfaseh.  be  had  observed,  be  found  a  pas*  same  lime  being  so  intense^  imd  the  air  so  auftbr 

sage  two  foct  fonr  inches  aqaare,  which  turned  eating,  that,  ia  snite  of  all  precaution!,  it  was  not 

immediately  to  the  right;  bi^  on  account  of  tha  possible  to  stay  oelow  an  oour  at  a  time,  without 

doitarKlbats-dnng  with  which  it  was  covered  to  soffeiiiig  frop  its  pernicious  effects.     Atlengthp 

the  dcpdi  often  of  a  foot,  it  was  with  the  gmstest  indeed,  it  became  so  intolerable  that  one  Arab 

difficult,  and  tiie  coaetant  hamdof  sufiecatioa^  was  brought  an  nearly  dead,  and  several  othea 

that  ha  cmwled  along  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  on  their  ascending  fointed  away ;  so  that,  at  last. 

Upon  reaching  the  «ui  af  this  passase,  be  found  in  qpite  of  the  command  laid  upon  them,  th^ 

on  the  right  a  straight  eaireace  into  along,  broad,  almost  entimly  abandoned  their  labor,  declaring 

and  low  room ;  omI,  both  1^  the  length  and  di^  that  they  won  willing  to  work  but  not  to  die  for 

foetion  of  the  passage  ihrongh  which  be  had  ei^  him.* 

teied,  be  knew  it  to  be  situated  imsaediatelv       Disafipointed  in  this  pu^nit,  Mr.  Cavi^liaap- 

above  the  large  mam,  usaailk  called  the  king%  plied  his  endeavours  to  clear    the   principal 

ohamber.    This  ehaniber  is  ionr  foet  longer  than  entrance  of  the  pyramid,  which  had  from  time 

the  one  below,  but  exactly  of  the  same  breadth,  immemorial  been  so  much  ohstrucled  as  to  ren* 

and  its  covering  is  composed  of  eight  stones  of  der  it  necessary  for  those  who  entered  the  pas- 

beaatifol  granite.  This  place  coold  not  be  found  sage  to  cre^  on  their  haiMds  and  knees :  by  this 

SKiabahc;  though  informed  of  its  situation  by  means  be  hoped  to  admit  a  freer  passage  for  the 
r.  itfeynard  who  had  qccompanied  Mr.  Da-  air  into  the  interior.  In  the  course  of  these 
oiean,  and  has  aevar  beea  visited  ainoe  the  time  labors  he  inade  the  onexnected  discovery  that 
of  ihe  ksi-mentioned  traveller,  till  the  date  of  the  main  passage  leading  from  the  entrance  oon- 
iheae  aeoeat  dtacoveries  which  we  aow  proceed  itioued  downwards,  with  the  same  dmree  of  in- 
to desoAe.'  dioation,  the  same  dimensions,  and  the  aama 
Captain  or  Mr.  Caviglia,  the  master  of  a  mer^  finish  d  work  at  the  sideif,  as  at  the  begianing 
caalile  vessel  in  the  Meditermnean  trade,  aetopt  of  tba  channel.  Having  deamd  out  this  in^ 
frmn  Cairo  on  the  8tfa  of  January  1817,  with  a  cUned  passage  to  the  lerujtb  of  150  feet,  the  air 
lesoltition  to  employ  his  utmost  exertioni  in  became  so  impure,  and  tbe  beat  so  suffooatiqgf 
exploring  the  numerous  passages  and  interior  le-   that  he  experienced  tb^  sanw  di^iculties  in  pRi^ 

T2 
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▼ailing  with  the  Arabs  to  continue  the  work,  and  ably  surprised  by  bearing,  after  a  length  of  time 
was  himself  attacked  with  spitting  of  blood,  and  which  roust  have  equalled  some  seconds,  a  loud 
other  symptoms  of  impairea  health.  Still,  how-  and  distinct  report,  seeming  to  come  from  a  spa- 
ever,  persevering  in  his  researches  till  he  had  ex-  cious  subterraneous  apartment,  accompanied  by 
cavated  the  passage  to  a  distance  of  200  feet,  his  a  splashing  noise  as  if  the  stone  had  been  broken 
labors  were  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  a  into  pieces,  and  had  fallen  into  a  reservoir  o£ 
doo^-way  on  the  right  side,  from  which  a  smell  water  at  an  amazing  depth.'  '  Thus,'  continuea 
of  sulphur  was  soon  perceived  to  issue.  Recol-  the  doctor,  '  does  experience  always  tend  to 
lecting,  that  in  his  first  visit  to  the  pyramid,  he  confirm  the  accounts  len  us  by  the  ancients  1  for 
had  burned  some  sulphur  at  the  bottom  of  the  this  exactly  answers  to  the  description  given  by 
well,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air,  he  Pliny  of  this  well.'  Now  it  is  quite  obvious, 
conceived  the  probability  of  there  being  a  com-  from  Messrs.  Davison  and  Caviglia*s  better  *  ex- 
munication  by  this  door-way  with  the  well.  This  perience,'  that  Dr.  Clarke's  Marge  stone'  could 
conjecture  was  soon  realised  by  the  discovery  not,  by  any  possibility,  travel  ,an  inch  beyond 
that  the  channel  opened  directly  upon  the  well,  the  bottom  of  the  first  shaft,  or  about  twenty 
where  he  found  the  baskets,  cords,  and  other  im-  feet ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that,  on  reaching 
plements,  which  had  been  left  by  the  workmen,  the  first  bottom,  it  took  a  horizontal  roll  due 
The  opening  of  this  communication  afforded  a  south  eight  feet,  dropped  down  the  second  shaft 
complete  circulation  of  air  along  the  new  pas-  of  five  feet ;  then  took  a  second  roll  of  about 
sage,  and  up  the  shaft,  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  fixe  feet,  add  finally  tumbled  ^  down  the  third 
his  fiiture  operations.  This  new  passage,  how-  shaft :  but  even  thus  there  would  beno '  splash- 
ever,  did  not  terminate  at  this  door-way;  but,  ing,'  though  ^  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was 
continued  twenty-three  feet  farther,  in  thej  same  nearly  at  its  height ;'  as  the  new  chamber  disco- 
line  of  inclination,  till  at  length  it  took  a  hori-  vered  by  Caviglia,  which  is  even  lower  than  the 
zontal  direction  for  the  space  of  above  twenty-  bottom  of  the  well,  is  thirty  feet  above  the  level 
eight  feet,  and  then  opened  into  a  spacious  of  the  Nile  at  its  greatest  elevation, 
chamber  immediately  under  the  centre  of  thepy-  Mr.  Caviglia  next  proceeded  to  examine  the 
ramid,  and  100  feet  below  the  base.  This  chamber  discovered  by  Mr.  Davison,  imme- 
chamber,  vrith  the  greatest  part  of  the  passage  diately  above  the  king's  chamber,  and  found  the 
reading  to  it,  is  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  upon  dust  and  bats'  dung  with  which  the  floor  was  co- 
which  the  pyramid  is  built,  and  which  projects  vered,  increased  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches, 
into  the  body  of  the  pyramid  about  eignty  feet  He  describes  the  sides  and  the  roof  of  this  upper 
above  the  level  of  its  external  base.  The  cham-  apartment  as  coated  with  red  granite  of  the  finest 
ber  itself  is  sixty  feet  long,  twenty^seven  broad,  polish,  but  its  floor  is  very  uneven,  in  conse- 
with  a  high  but  flat  roof;  and,  when  first  disco-  quence  of  its  being  fbrmed  by  the  individual 
Tered,  was  nearly  filled  with  loose  stones  and  blocks  of  granite  which  compose  the  roof  of  the 
nibbish.  The  platform  of  the  floor  is  irregular,  chamber  Mow.  It  is  only  tour  feet  high ;  and 
nearly  one-half  of  its  length  from  the  entrance  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  for  what  purpose  it 
being  qnhe  level,  and  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  could  have  been  intended.  Nothing  was  disco- 
ceiling  ;  while,  in  the  middle  space,  it  descends  vered  by  Mr.  Caviglia  that  could  lead  to  a  sola- 
five  feet  lower,  where  there  is  an  opening  or  tiou  of  the  long  contested  question  respecting 
hollow,  resembling  the  commencement  of  ano-  the  original  design  of  these  recesses ;  but  it  is 
ther  shaft  or  well;  and  thence,  to  the  western  still  considered  as  the  most  probable  opinion 
end,  it  rises  so  much  that  there  is  sdircely  room,  that  they  were  principally  intended  to  secure  the 
at  the  extremity,  to  stand  upright  between  the  remains  of  the  rounder,  or  of  the  priests ;  and  it 
floor  and  the  ceiling.  Some  Roman  characters,  is  also  conjectured  Uiat,  among  tne  contents  of 
rudely  formed,  and  marked  by  the  flame  of  a  the  sarcophagus,  discovered  in  the  pyramid  of 
candle,  were  observed  on  the  walls ;  but  the  Cephrenes,  some  human  bones  may  have  been 
mouldering  of  the  rock  had  rendered  them  ille-  mixed  with  those  of  the  cow. 
gible.  There  was  no  vestige  of  any  sarcophagus ;  Few  subjects  have  occasioned  more  specula- 
«nd  it  is  supposed  that  this  receptacle  of  the  lation  than  the  intent  and  use  of  the  Egyptian 
dead  had  been  spoiled  of  its  contents  by  the  early  pyramids.  About  forty  years  since,  a  German 
Arabs,  under  AT  Mamoun,  the  son  of  tiaroun  sd  professor  published  a  volume  to  prove  that  these 
Raschid.  On  the  south  side  of  this  chamber  is  majestic  remains  of  the  most  remote  antiquity 
an  excavated  passage,  just  sufficient  to  admit  a  are  nothing  more  than  basaltic  eruptions,  mag- 
person  creeping  alone  on  his  hands  and  knees,  nificent  sports  of  nature,  and  so  many  incontro- 
and  continuing  horizontally  for  the  space  of  vertible  proofs  of  the  general  derangement  which 
fifty-five  feet,  when  it  seems  to  terminate  ab-  has  taken  place  on  the  globe  1  It  is,  indeed,  a 
niptly.  Another  passage,  at  the  east  end  of  the  remarkable  example  of  human  vanity  that  these 
chamber,  commencing  with  a  kind  of  arch,  runs  buildings,  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the 
about  forty  feet  into  the  solid  body  of  the  pyramid,  world,  should  not  have  preserved  more  oeKain 
Dr.  Clarke  says  of  the  above  well,  <  We  threw  data  of  their  origin.  Pliny  mentions  a  number 
down  some  stones,  and  observed  that  tliey  rested  of  authors  who  in  his  time  had  written  concem- 
at  about  the  depth  which  Greaves  has  mentioned  ing  them ;  and  all,  he  informs  us,  disagree  is 
(twenty  feet) ;  out  being  at  length  provided  with  their  accounts  of  those  who  built  them.  Some 
a  stone  nearly  as  large  as  the  mouth  of  the  well,  modem  writers  maintain  that  they  were  erected 
and  about  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  we  let  this  fiill,  by  the  Israelites,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Pba- 
liMeninff  attentnrely  to  the  result  from  the  spot  raohs,  and  allege  to  this  ^purpose  the  testimony 
wfafie  the  other  stones  rested.    We  .were  agree-  of  Josephus,  Autiq.lib.  i.^cap.  5. 
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According  to  Herodotus,  and  to  Diodoras,  the  wonders  of  the  central  chamber,  so  xecentlj 

the  first  pyramid  was  erected  by   Cheops,  or  laid  open.    With  less  reverence,  perhaps,  for  Uie 

Chemmis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  said  to  have  august  repository  of  the  mighty  dead  than  might ' 

employed  360,000  men  igr  twenty  years  in  the  have  been  felt  by  a  C3ntemporaiy  of  the  Pha- 

stroctore.    Cephrenes,  brother  and  successor  to  raohs,  he  brought  away  a  few  fragments  from  the 

the  former  king,  is  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  domus  exilis  Piutonia,  and  among  the  rest  some ' 

second  pyramid;  and  the  third  is  said  to  have  small  pieces  of  bone,  one  of  which  proved  to  be 

.been  built  by  Mycerinus,  the  son  of  Chemmis,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  thigh  bone,  where  it 

aceoiding  to  Diodorus;  or,  according  toHerodotus,  comes  in  contact  with  the  knee  joint.    This  sin- 

of  Cheops.  However,  Herodotus  says,  that  some  gular  curiosity  was  presented  by  major  Fitzcla- 

ascribed  the  last  to  Rhodope,  a  courtexan,  and  rence  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  Re|^nt, 

the  other  two  to  the  shepherd  Philittlon.    The  who  submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of  Sir  Eve 

learned  Greaves  places   the  three  kings  who  rard  Home.    Sir  Everard,  entertaining  no  doubt 

erected  these  pyramids  in  the  twentieth  dynasty  ;  of  its  being  part  of  a  human  skeleton,  took  it  to 

Cheops  having  begun  his  reign  in  the  year  3448  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  that,  by 

of  the  Julian  period,  490  years  before  the  first  adjusting  it  to.  the  same  part  of  different  sized 

Olympiad,  ana  1266  years  before  the  Christian  skeletons,  he  might  be  enabled  to  form  some  es- 

era.     He  reigned  fifty  years,  says  Herodotus,'  timate  of  the  comparative  stature  of  the  ancient 

and  built  this  pyramid,  as  Diodorus  observes,  Egyptians  and  modern  Europeans.    On  a  closer 

in  Che    180th  Olympiad;    whereas  he   might  and  more  laborious  examination,  however,  the 

have  said  1207.    Cephrenes,  the  builder  of  the  fragment  was  found  to  agree  with  none  of  them;' 

s«!Cond,  reigned  fifty-six  years;  and  Mycerinus,  and  it  finally  appeared  that,  instead  of  forming; 

the  builder  of  the  third,  seven  years.    Bryant  any  part  of  the  thigh  bone  of  a  human  subject, 

ascribes  the  structure  of  the  pyramids  to  the  it  actually  made  part  of  that  of  a  cow. 

Cutliites,  or  Arabian  shepherds,  who  built  Helio-  The  large  sarcophagi,  instead  of  being  the  de- 

polis,  arid  who  were  the  giants  and  Titans  of  the  positories  of  the  remains  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 

first  ages.  would  hence  appear  to  have  been  hollowed  out 

The  general  opinion  with  regard  to  their  inten-  and  sculptured  with  such  extraordinary  skill  and 

tson  and  use  is,  that  they  were  sepulchres  and  pains  to  receive  the  mortal  exuviae  of  the  tutelary 

monuments  of  the  Egyptian  mbnarchs.    This  deities;   and  those  immense  masses  in   which 

is  expressly  affirmed  by  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  they  were  entombed  to  have  owed  their  bound- 

and  tiie  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabian  less  cost  and  magnificence  to  a  reverential  regard 

writers.     The  reason,  says  Greaves,  of  their  for  *  the  brutish  forms'  of  Apis  or  Osiris.    Pro- 

electing  these  magnificent  structures  is  founded  bably  also  the  kings  of  Egypt  would  order  their 

in  the  tlieology  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  as  Servius  bones  to  be  placed  with  those  of  their  goda,  aixl 

shovrs  in  his  comment  upon  Virgil  (^neid,  lib.  thus  give  rise  to  the  tradition  delivered  to  us  by 

iii.),  believed  that  as  long  as  the  body  endured  Herodotus. 

so  long  the  soul  continued  with  it ;  and  this  was  Some  have  supposed  that  these  stupendous 
also  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics.  Upon  this  prin-  monuments  were  erected  by  the  Egyptians  as 
ciplcj^that  the  bodies  might  neither  be  reouced  temples  or  altars  to  their  god  Osiris  or  the  sun. 
to  dust  by  putrefaction,  nor  converted  into  ashes  It  was  natural,  say  they,  to  build  them  in  that 
by  fire,  they  embalmed  them,  and  laid  them  up  shape  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  display  when 
io  these  stately  repositories,  where  they  might  discovered  to  the  eye,  and  which  they  observed 
continue  free  from  mjury.  Many,  however,  have  to  be  the  same  in  terrestrial  fiame,  because  the 
objected  to  this  account  of  the  pyramids,  and  are  circumstance  was  combined  in  their  imaginations 
of  opinion  that  they  were  originally  intended  for  with  the  attribute  which  they  adored.  If  thej 
some  nobler  purpose.  If  Cheops,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  were  temples  dedicated  to  the  sun,  it  seems  a 
or  any  other  person  who  was  the  founder  of  the  natural  consequence  that  they  should  likewise  be 
great  pyramid,  intended  it  only  for  his  sepulchre,  places  of  sepulture  for  kings  and  illustrious  men, 
what  occasion  was  there  for  such  a  narrow  crook-  as  the  space  which  they  covered  would  be  con- 
ed entrance  into  it;  for  the  well,  as  it  is  called,  sidered  consecrated  ground*  This  hypothesis  is 
at  the  end  of  the  entrance;  for  the  lower  cham-  common,  and  is  not  contradicted  by  the  present 
ber ;  for  the  long  narrow  cavities  in  the  walls  of  reasoning.  But  considering  them  as  altars,  and, 
the  upper  room ;  or,  for  the  two  anti-chambers  as  most  travellers  agree  that  they  terminate  in  a 
and  the  lofty  gallery,  with  benches  on  each  side  square  horizontal  surface,  they  venture  to  assert 
that  introduce  us  into  it.  As  the  whole  of  the  that,  in  great  and  solemn' acts  of  adoration,  the 
Egyptian  theology  was  clothed  in  mysterious  Egyptians  constructed  fires,  the  flames  of  which, 
emblems  and  figures,  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup-  terminating  in  the  vertex  of  the  pyramid,  com- 
pose, he  adds,  that  all  these  turnings,  apartments,  pleted  that  emanation  of  their  deity  which  they 
and  secrets  in  architecture  were  designed  for  admired  and  adored.  The  learned  Bryant,  hav-* 
some  purpose  of  religion,  and  that  the  deity,  ing  settled  them  to  be  temples  consecrated  to  the 
which  was  typified  in  the  outward  form  of  this  deity,  had  no  difficulty  in  transforming  the  sar- 
pile,  was  to  be  worshipped  within.  cophagus  into  a  water-trough  to  hold  the  sacred 

M^or  Fitzclarence,  tn  his  journey  over  land  element  drawn  up  from  the  Nile — a  conception 
from  India,  reached  Curo  shortly  after  the  open-  about  as  felicitous  as  that  which  would  have  con- 
ing of  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes  had  been  ac-  verted  the  supposed  sarcophagus  of  Alexander 
compiished  by  Belzoni;  and,  with  the  zeal  and  into  a  bathing-tub ;  a  proof  of  which  was  in  the 
eolerprize  of  his  profession,  he  determined  to  holes  in  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water ! 
enter  into  the  pyramid  and  examine  for  himself,  Dr.  Clarke  rejects  entirely  all  that  the  Greeks 
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blve  lotd  us  Kspectiog  tbe  names  of  their  fouii-  Me  them  kk  every  paitieidar  ti  to  need  ao 

den,  and  the  circuffistances  under  which  (hey  nte  de:teripition, 
were  erected;  smd  has  recourse,  as  be  tells  us,       At  Dasfaou?  is  a  hige  pynunid  of  Md(,  cdl» 

to  Arabic  or  Jewish  tzadttion,  to  prove  that  some  ed  hy  Herodotus  the  pyramid  of  Asyehis^  asid  on 

of  these  vast  pOes  were  raised  by  the  Israelites  which  he  reports  was  die  following  remarfcMo 

dofiiig  their  abode  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  par*  inscription :— 'Do  not  compare  me  with  the  py- 

tieulax  pyramid  which  is  now  open  was  the  tomb  ramids  of  stone;  for  I  excd  &em  as  tnueb  as 

of  the  patriarch  Joseph.    Its  being  now  open  is,  Jupiter  excels  the  other  gods:  for  those  who 

ik  couTM,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  his  built  me  thrust  poles  into  a  lake,  and,  eollet^itg 

bones  were  removed  by  his  countiymen  on  their  the  mad  which  adhered  to  tliem,  they  made 

departure  for  Canaan  I    *  On  the  whole,*  say  the  bricks  of  it,  and  thus  they  eonstrueled  me/    See 

Quarterly  Reviewers,  *  we  can  find  no  reason  for  Egypt,  Spkinx,  and  Thebes. 
depriving  Cheops,  Cephrenes,  and  Mycerinus  of       PVRAMUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river 

the  vricked  renown  ot  having  raised  the  useless  of  Cilicia,  which  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Mount 

and  oppressive  piles  which  bear  their  name ;  and  Taurus,  and  runs  into  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 

thougu  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  first  py-  ranean  anciently  called  ^  rattphylia»  Sea,  be- 

ramids  were  erected,  and  whether  some  of  them  tween  Issus  and  Magatrassas. 
inay  be  or  may  not  be  the  work  of  the  Israelites,       PTBAJfus,  in  fiibulous  hisloiy,  Im  vnfortunate 

it  is  utterly  unlikely  tliatany  of  them  were  raised  yoath  of  Babylon,  who  feR  in  Wve  vrith  Thisbe, 

Sthis  people  on  their  own  account,  or  in  honor  ^om,  as  their  parents  disapproved  of  their 

the  patriarch  Joseph/  union,  he  appointed  to  meet  wiA  in  a  wood ; 

Bclbre  we  take  leave  of  these  vast  piles,  we  htiT,  finding  her  veil  all  bloody,  conchidcd  she 

must  advert  to  a  circumstance  which  is  too  re-  had  beea  torn  to  pieces  by  a  wild  beast,  on  whiek 

markaMe  to  be  passed  over.    In  all  the  pyra-  he  killed  himself;  and  Thisbesoon  after  coming; 

mids  that  have  been  opened,  which  at  Gizeh  and  to  the  spot,  and  findine  him  dying,  hXL  vpen  hie 

Saocara  amount  at  least  to  six,  the  entrance  has  sword  also.    Ovid  edebralet  their  unfartaeal^ 

been  found  at  or  near  the  centre  on  the  northern  iove. 

face»  and  the  passage  thence  to  proceed  invaria-       PYRE,  n.  i.    Lstpyra;  Ot.  evp.    A  pils  to 

bly  in  a  sbinting  direction  downwards ;  the  angle  he  burnt. 

of  the  inclination  beinff  always  the  same.  Greaves^       When  his  brave  son  upon  the  fim'nl  pyrt 

in  his  Pyramidograpuia,  makes  that  of  Cheops  He  saw  extended,  and  his  beard  on  fire.     Dhfitn^ 
36%  and  Caviglia  27®,  which,  he  says,  is  com-       Divination  was  invented  by  die  Pei^ans,  andle 

mon  to  all  the  sloping  iiassages  within  the  pyra-  Jtldom  or  never  taken  in  a  good  lense ;  them  «w 

mid  of  Cheops.    He  found  the  same  angle  on  «>"  ^"^  of  divinatioa,  hydromancy, 

opening  one  of  die  small  pyramids  to  the  south  of  ••««^cy»  geomancy. 

t&rtofMycerinus,attheendofthepas8ageofwbich  ..?T^  ~"?"  wXjknr,  saaMtiaei 

botbempnr.    BelsowMtimates  the  sloping  ms-  And  bieathes  thme  ani'mns  sigt  to  niiS  fiie. 
sages  oc  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes  at  26^.    This  ^  P^m, 

coincidence  cannot  be  referred  to  accident,  and       Let  earth  diiMlve,  yon  pondenws  orbs  detomdT 

the  able  Reviewer,  just  quoted,  suggests  that  And  grind  os  into  dust.    The  soul  is  lafe ; 

diese  passages  might  have  been  used  to  correct  The  man  emerges :  mounts  above  the  wrack, 

their  measurement  of  time.    The  adits,  as  we  As  towering  ftune  from  nature's  fiuienl  fyrt. 
have  ofaaerved, an  invariably  inclined  downwards,  I^<«">^- 

in  an  angle  of  about  27®,  more  or  less,  with  the       PYREIA,  or  PyaATcaiA,  in  antiquity,  tem^ 

lofiaen,  which  gives  a  line  of  direction  not  fiir  pies  consecrated  to  the  sun,  wherefai  a  perpctmt 

semoved  from  that  point  in  the  heavens  where  fire  was  kept.    They  were  huge  enclosures  built 

the  iN>rth  polar  star  now  croises  the  meridian  upon  high   eminences,  without  any  covering, 

below  the  pole.    The  observation  of  the  passase  Ine  Guebres,  or  worshippers  of  fire  in  Persia 

ef  this  or  some  other  star  across  this  part  of  tbt  and  the  East  Indies,  have  still  these  ^JttJM^ 
meridian  weald  give  them  an  accurate  measure       PTRENiEUS,  in  fobutous  history,  a  king  of 

ef  sidereal  time:  a  point  of  the  first  importance  Itirace,  who  during  a  storm  gave  shelter  to  the 

ID  an  afe  when  no  other  instruments  tnan  sude  nine  Muses  in  his  palace ;  but  afterwards  «a- 

aelar  gBomoos»  or  something  still  more  imperfect,  tempted  to  ofler  them  violence,  upon  whidi  the 

were  in  use.    Indeed,  we  know  not  of  any  me-  goddesses  took  to  their  vrings  and  flew  away ; 

Ihod  that  could  more  eifectually  be  adopted  for  and  Pyrenwus,  attempting  to  fty  after  them  mm 

observing  the  transit  of  a  star  with  the  naked  the  top  of  a  tower,  fell  and  was  killed. 
eye  time  that  of  vratchiog  its  passage  across  the       PYRENE,  an  ancient  town  of  Gallia  Cdtiea, 

*  MMmth  ef  this  lengthened  tube ;  and  some  one  or  near  the  source  of  the  Istor :  also  a  feontaiD  Mat 

mora  of  these  luminaries,  when  on  the  meridian  Corinth* 

below  the  pole,  must  have  been  seen  in  tbe  di-       PYRENEES,  Da^AaTMCKT  or  tkk  L^waa* 

lection  of  the  angular  adits.    Dr.  Youngs  how-  ii  formed  out  ofthe  former  provinces  of  Kaveive 

ever,  observes  that  the  observation  of  the  pole-  and  the  Beam,  France,  and  aerives  its  name  tnm 

star  was  at  least  extremely  ill  contrived  for  the  its  being  situated  at  Che  western  extremity  ol 

determioat'ioo  of  tiaae,  on  account  of  the  very  the  Pjfrenees.    The  principal  place  of  this  pie- 

dow  apparent  motion  of  that  star.  fecture  is  Pau;  it  is  divided  into  five  arron- 

Tlie  pyramids  of  Saccara,  though  second  only  disaements  or  subprefectures,  containuig  a  total 

in  importance  to  those  of  Giseh,so  nearly  resem-  population  of  399,454  sonis,  on  an  area  of  3491 
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■QOMi  niWi,  and  yielding  a  Itmtorial  revcmwi  ibriMr  provisce  of  GaMony^  and  takea  its  nam^ 

•f  lfty3p9,(KX)  fraocii.    Thm  are  rabdividcd  into  Irom  ito  nalufal  situatioD  in  the  Pyrenean  Mouii- 

forty  cantons  and  655  communes,  and  form  tiure^  tains.    The  principal  town  is  Tarbes.    It  is  di- 

electenlarrondisaements^  which  aend  three  nsem*  vided  iaio  toree  arrondiiseroents  orsubprefec- 

bea  te  the  chamber  of  demities.    It  is  in  the  turns ;  containing  a  total  popuUtion  of  211,979 

eieveoth  roiUtaiy  dimioo,  baYiii^  a  royal  eooit  mb^onan  area  of  2U5  square  mileSi  and  yield- 

at  Piatt  and  a  bishopric  ait  Bayonae.    This  da*  iay  a  leTeaiie  of  79769,000  francs.    It  is  subdi- 

partment  is  boundea  on  the  north  by  the  Landei  Tided  into  twenty-six  cantons  and  501  communes; 

and  the  Gen ;  on  the  east  by  that  of  the  Upper  it  is  in  the  tenth  military  division ;  forms  part  of 

Ppenees ;  oa  the  south  by  the  Pyreoean  M ona*  the  diocese  of  Bayonne,  having  its  royal  court  at 

tainsy  whidi  separate  it  from  Spaia,  and  on  the  Pan,  and  consists  of  three  electoral  arrondisse- 

wesl  by  the  ocean.  meots,  which  send  five  members  to  the  chamber 

The  sur&oe  of  this  couatry,  generally  moaor  of  deputies.    This  department  is  bounded  on  the 

tainous  and  unequal,  presents  a  great  varie^  of  north  by  that  of  the  uers,  on  the  east  by  that  of 

productions,  and  agreeable  and  diversified  scene*  the  Upper  Garonne,  on  the  south  by  the  Pyre- 

ry.    It  abounds  with  rising  grounds,  covered  nean  Mountaiai^  which  divide  it  firom  Spain,  and 

with  vines  yielding  eicellent  wine,  beautiful  vaU  on  the  west  by  the  department  of  the  Lower 

Uy9  affording  good  pastumge,  and  uncultivated  Pyrenees. 

and  wild  plains.    On  the  southern  side  runs  a  This  country  is  covered  with  lofty  mountains, 

range  of  high  mountains  covered  with  wood,  ter-  the  tops  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual 

minating  westward  in  the  Pyrenees;  these  di-  snows;  some  presenting  bare  peaks,  towering 

minish  gradually  in  elevation  till  they  are  lost  in  into  the  clouds  and  receiving  at  their  feet  the 

the  sea.    The  soil  is  naturally  dry  and  ban«%  waters  of  numerous  tonents«     The  mountains 

and  yields  its  produce  only  by  dint  of  labor.  The  next  in  size  to  these  have  their  tops  covered  with 

small   plains  and  valleys  produce  rye,  wheat,  ancient  forests,  which  furnish  excellent  wood  for 

barley,  oats,  millet,  and  maiie,oa  which  the  peo-  building  and  other  purposes :  here  are  found  a 

Sle  chiefly  subsist ;  hay,  and  very  soft  and  fine  number  of  rare  and  useral  plants,  and  excellent 

ax,  which  serves  for  the  manufocture  of  the  pasturage,  feeding  namerous  flocks  of  goats  and 

Bearn  linens.    Great  quantities  of  chestnuts  are  sheep.    Among  the  mountains  are  scattered  fer- 

gathered  here.    Game  of  all  kinds  abound^  and  tile  Dlains,  rich  pastures,  and  vine  covered  hills, 

the  forests  fomish  wood  for  aaasts,  timber,  and  proaucing  good  red  and  white  wine.  The  region 

building.    The  climate  is  very  temperate  in  the  of  hiUs  which  succeeds  to  the  large  valleys  is 

plains,  but  cold  in  the  mountains ;  yet  every  particularly  well  cultivated ;  the  pUuns  produce 

where  very  beakhy.    Horses  and  mdies  are  used  a  little  wheat,  some  bay,  rye,  barley,  and  especi- 

in  agriculture,  but  the  produce  is  insuffieieat  for  ally  millet    The  climate  is  temperate  in  the 

its  inhabitants.    There  are  113,325  hectares  of  plains,  and  very  cold  in  the  mountains.    The 

forasts  (diestauts,  oaks,  pines,  and  to),  and  inhabitants  of  tfae  Upper  Pyrenees  are  in  general 

16,700  of  vineyards,  yicHdiag  on  an  average  uxr  simple,  brave,  and  generous;  the  soil  is  partly 

4cen  firaocs  seven  oentiotes  per  hectare  of  arable  cultivated  with  mules,  and  yields  an  insumcient 

land.    The  productions  are  com  of  all  soit^  eupply  for  its  inhabitants.    There  are  67,530 

chestnuts,  excelleat  fruit  and  wines,  fine  lihen,  hectares  of  forests  (chestnuts,  oaks,  beech,  and 

gall  nnts,  salt  and  fresh  water  fish,  paiticubily  fir),  and  11,000  hectares  of  vineyaids;  the  pro- 

salmoa,  tunnies,  tnrbots,  lampreys,  pilchards,  duce  of  each  hectare  of  arable  land  being  thir- 

aad  excellent  trout,  horses  for  caval^,  mules,  teen  francs  eighty-five  centimes. 

dieep^  and  small  horned  cattle,  and  pigs.    There  Beside    the    above-mentioned    productions, 

are  mines  of  silver,  isoa,  and  eopp«r,  and  quar-  budcwheat  and  maize  are  grown  here ;  mulberry 

vies  of  marble  of  every  color,  granite,  slate,  mail,  trees,  potatoes,    figs,   and    herbs  of  difierent 

sulphur,  and  cobalt ;  mioeial  waters  at  Laurens,  kinds;  honey  and  wax  are  made;   there  are 

at  Aas,  and  at  Cambo,  and  a  rojral  stud  at  Pau.  good  fresh-water  fish,  particularly  trout;  horses 

The  maaufiKtares  chiefly  eoasist  in  Beam  linens,  euited  for  light  cavaliv,  many  mules  and  asses,  a 

cotton,  handkerehiefe,  table  liaen,  woollen  couo-  fine  species  of  homed  cattle,  numerous  flocks  of 

terpanes,  twine,  coane  serge^  stnfb  for  hoods,  sheep,  shepherds'  dogs  remarkable  for  their  siie 

Tuaisiaa  caps,  carpets,  quilli,  chocolate,  Andaye  and  extraordinary  strength,  pigs,  goats,  poultrv, 

brandy,  and  cream  of  tartar;   besides  cotton  especially  geese,  bees,  &c.  Iron  mines  are  found; 

spianmg  fodories,  tan-yards,  manufiMtories  of  and  tjnarries  of  asbestos,  granate,  ochre,  marble, 

white  aid  chamois  leather,  dye-houses^  papei^  granite,  marie,  fullers'  earth,  potters'  clay,  &c. 

mills,  and  dock  yards  for  ship  building.    Aeon-  There  are  establishments  of  mineral  waters  at 

sidenUe  trade  is  carried  oa  in  these  articles,  as  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre,  Bareges,  Cauterets,  Luz, 

well  as  drugs,  Kquorice  juice,  resinous  matten,  Cadeac,    Capoerne,  Siradan,  and    St.  Marie. 

timbei^  salt,  fine  wool,  Bayonne  hams,  he  Manufrictures  are  carried  on  here,  of  bdting- 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Adkmr,  the  Bidassoa,  cloths,  twine,  serse,  linen  cloths,  light  stufis, 

the  Bidooia,  the  Nivelle^  the  Nive,  and  the  gave  crapes,  shawls,  cuagels,  agriculture  instmments, 

d'AJeron,  navigable;  the  Rix^  the  Laran,  the  cutlery, nails,  leather,  coarse  paper, and  brandy; 

Lay  de  Beam,  the  Luyde  France,  the  Gabas,  the  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  excellent 

Oa«eBdePkn,d*Aspe,d*Ossau,anddeMauleoo.  butter,  cheese   honey,  provisions  of  all  kinds, 

Itia  croned  by  the  great  roads  of  Mont  de  Mar-  sheep  and  lanlis,  pigs,  hams,  poultry,  wood, 
aan,  Audi,  Tarbes,  and  Bayonne*                        .  timber  for  coy  irs,  noops,  wooden  shoes,  &e. 

PYftBVxas,  DEPAaTiiEVT  OF  THE  UppEE,  IS  The  princi  t    riven  tnat  water  this  deportment 

out  of  the  Bigane^  a  dependency  of  the  are  the  Adov     lie  Garonne,  the  Neste,  the  Oer^ 
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Ihe  Gave  de  Pau,  the  Arros,  and  the  Estreux ;  len  staffs  and  caps,  corks,  forged  iron,  and  lea- 

and  it  is  crossed  by  the  great  roads  of  Pan,  ther ;  and  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  all  the  above 

Auch,  and  Mont-de-Marsan.  articles. 

Pyrbmecs,  Department  of  the  Eastern,  is  The  principal  rirers  tint  water  the  department 

fornned  out  of  the  ancient  province  of  Roussillon,  are  the  Tet,  the  Tech,  the  Gly,  die  Cantarana, 

and  takes  its  name  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  the  Heart,  and  the  Segr^ ;  and  it  is  crossed  by 

Pyrenean  Mountains,  among  which  it  is  situated,  the  great  roads  of  Narbonne,  Figui^res,  and  Pay- 

The  principal  place  of  this  prefecture  is  iPerptg-  arda. 

nan,  and  it  is  divided  into  tnree  arrondissements  Pyrenees,  a  great  chain  of  mountains  sepa- 

or  snb-prefectures ;  containing  a  population  of  rating  France  from  Spain,  and  extending  from 

133,446  souls,  on  a  superficial  extent  of  1908  the  port  of  Vendres  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 

square  miles ;  and  yielding  a  territorial  revenue  ranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  Fontarabia.  It 

of  7,351,000  francs.    These  are  subdivided  into  is  about  210  miles  long;  its  direction  is  nearly 

seventeen  cantons  and  248  communes,  and  con-  from  S.S.E  to  N.N.  W.;  and* both  on  the  side 

sist  of  two  electoral  arrondissements,  that  send  of  Spain  and  that  of  France  it  consists  of  several 

two  members  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.     It  parallel  ridges,  varying  in  breadth  from  sixty  to 

forms  part  of  the  tenth  military  division,  in  the  120  miles.     On  the  side  of  France  these  moun- 

diocese  of  Carcassonne,  and  has  a  royal  court  at  tains  project  several  branches,  which  run  through 

Montpelier.     This  department  is  bounded  on  those  departments  that  are  on  the  Spanish  froo- 

the  north  by  that  of  the  Aude;  on  the  east  by  the  tier.    The  two  most  considerable  of  these  are 

Mediterranean ;  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenean  that    which    crosses    the    departments    of  the 

Mountains,  which  divide  France  from  Spain;  Arriege  and  the  Aude,  and  unites  with' the  Alps 

and  on  the  west  by  the  department  of  the  Ar-  near  Castelnaudary,  and  that  which,  crossing  the 

rie^e.  departments  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  and  the 

This  country  is  intersected  with  lofty  moun-  Gers,  terminates  on  the  borders  of  the  depart- 

tains,  which  jom  on  the  Pyrenean  chain,  and  are  ments  of  the  Landts  and  the  Gironde.    Next  to 

the  highest  of  all  the  range  between  the  Mediter-  the  Alps  these  are  the  highest  mountains  in 

ranean  and  the  Ocean.    They  are  covered  with  Europe ;  they  rise  gradually  to  the  top,  which 

snow  and  ice,  and  give  rise  to  a  great  number  of  serves  as  a  point  of  demarcation,  and  at  the  two 

rivers,  which,  on  account  of  their  great  declivity,  extremities  sink  in  elevation  down  to  the  level  of 

are  destitute  of  water  for  one  part  of  the  year;  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.     The  highest 

but  in  the  rainy  season,  or  when  the  snows  are  summits  of  the  chain  are,  according  to  M.  Hum- 

melied,  they  become  impetuous  torrents,  the  over-  boldt,  the  top  of  Nethon  about  10,722  feet  above 

flowing  of  which  often  causes  dreadful  ravages,  the  level  of 'the  sea,  Posets  10,584  feet,  Mount 

The  surface  is  divided  into  three  great  basins  Perdu  10,576,  Le  C^lmdre  10,374,  ihe  pic-du- 

by  the  Tet,  the  Tech,  the  Agly,  and  the  Aude,  Midi  8958,  and  Canigou  8946  feet, 

and  generally  affords  a  fertile  soil,  suitable  for  The  Pyrenees  are  less  steep  on  the  French 

every  purpose  of  agriculture.     There  are  com-  side  than  on  that  of  Spain ;  the  most  elevated 

moniy  two  harvests  in  those  lands  which  are  summits  are  covered  with  snow  during  a  greill 

watered.    The  hedges  are  formed   in  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  at  the  height  of  7200  the 

measureof  pomegranate  trees;  orange  and  citron  snows  never  melt,  but  occupy  a  zone  of  from 

trees  flourisn  every  where  in  the  open  field ;  and  3000  to  3600  feet,  that  resists  all  the  rays  of  the 

the  hills  and  uncultivated  parts  are  covered  with  sun ;  on  the  north  and  west,  however,  they  at- 

thyme,    rosemary,    creeping   thyme,    lavender,  most  always  melt.    From  Marbore  to  Mahdetta 

juniper,  and   mulberry  trees.     The  climate  is  there  is  a  great  number  of  glaciers,  which  the  ere 

mther  warm ;  the  wmter  here  is  a  kind  of  spring;  can  distinguish  afar  off  by  their  bluish  tint,  by 

the  heat  is  sometimes  very  great  in  summer,  and  their  even  appearance,  and  by  the  clefb  which 

in  some  cantons  the  air  would  be  rather  un-  cross  them.    The  air  of  the  higher  mountains  is 

healthy,  were  it  not  often  purified  by  a  wind  from  as  unwholesome  as  that  of  the  lower  ones  is 

the  north-west  called  tramontane.    The  soil  is  healthy.     In  the  month  of  May  impetuous  cata- 

cultivated  with  mules,  and  yields  a  full  supply  racts  precipitate  themselves  on  all  sides  from  the 

for  its  inhabitants :  there  are  47,229  hectares  of  tops  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  inundations  caused  by^ 

forests,  chiefly  firs,  pines,  and  beech ;  and  35,500  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows  and  the  abun- 

hectares  of  vineyards,  yielding  an  average  pro-  dant  rains  soon  fill   up  all  the  dose  •  valleys, 

duce  of  sixteen  francs  thirty  centimes  ou  each  Trees  broken  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  often 

hectare  of  arable  land.  choke  the  course  of  the  torrents,  or,  carried  away 

The   productions  are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  themselves,  drag  with  them  the  crops  and  the 

maize,  vegetables,  melons,  excellent  fruits,  flax,  houses  hanging  on  the  declivity  of  the  n^ountains. 

hemp,  oak,  knrmes,  wood,  salt-marshes,  wine,  Enormous  masses  of  rocks,  which  appeared  im- 

iine  honey,  mulberries,  olives,   lavender,  &c.,  moveable,  are  now  dashed  from  steep  to  steep, 

small  game^iiea  fish  in  abundance,  mules,  some  carrying  every  thing  before  them.    To  these  ava- 

cows,  numerous  flocks  of  merino  sheep  (famed  lanches  we  may  add  those  which  are«occasioned 

for  the  flavor  of  their  flesh  and  the  fineness  of  in  the  winter  by  the  abundant  snows,  which  the 

their  wool),  poultry,  bees,  silk-worms,  cachemire  storms  loosen  from  the  summits  and  precipitate 

goats,  8cc.    There  are  also  mines  of  iron,  anti-  *  into  the  ravines,  and  which  increasing  in  size  as 

*mony,  and  coal,  and  quarries  of  white  and  colore  they  advance,  and  dragging  with  them  masses  of 
ed  niarble,  limestone,  &c.    They  have  hot  bathr    stone  and  earth,  sometimes  form  bridges  over  the 

at  Aries,  Molitg,  Lapreste,  Escaldes,  and  Vemet.  torrents  and  fill  up  the  valleys.    Often  they  are 

The  manufactures  consist  of  common  cloth,  wool-  accompanied  with  a  tremendous  hissing;  nothing 
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^a  iHut  tfidr  force;  and  the  agitation  of  ed  its  lowest  protuberances;  and  that,  lastly, 
the  air  which  they  produce  is  so  riolent  that  immediately  after  this  revolution,  the  ridge  of  the 
cveiy  obstacle  to  their  progress  is  overturned,  primitive  formation  was,  without  doubt,  at  tho 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bareges  whole  villages  same  time  that  of  the  whole  chain  of  the  Pyre- 
have  sometimes  been  thus  overwhelmed.  nees. 

'    No  country  is  richer  in  natural  productions  '  Now,  as  we  observe  at  the  present  day  that 

than  that  of  the  Pyrenees;  the  geologist  may  find  '  the  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  the  exception  of 

here  numberless  beauties,  and  ever  fresh  sources  a  small  number  of  places,  b  no  longer  the  ridge 

of  instruction ;  the  mineralogist  a  multitude  of  of  the  granitic  chain,  which  is  found  removed  at 

the  most  curious  minerals ;  tlie  botanist,  passing  some  distance  to  the  north ;  but  that  this  geogra- 

in  the  tame  day  from  the  greatest  heat  to  the  phic  ridge  is  composed  of  more  modern  rocks, 

most  intense  cold,  meets  in  his  way  every  species  which  generally  surpass  the  primitive  formation 

of  plants,  from  those  which  grow  in  the  Alps  and  in  height,  we  are  naturally  led  to  presume  that 

in  Sweden  to  those  which  flourish  in  Spain.    lu  the  Pyrenees  have  undergooe  a  second  verycon- 

the  middle  part  mineral  springs  abound;  but,  sidenble  degradation.    The  disposition  of  the 

though  some  are  of  great  efficacy,  they  are  little  rocks,  and  £e  external  form  of  the  mountains, 

used.     The  most  celebrated,  and  which  have  appear  to  determine  the  period  of  ^is  revolution, 

establishments  greatly  frequented,  are  the  baths  It  is  probable  that  it  has  taken  place  a^er  the 

of  Molitg,  Bareges,  Bagneres,  Aries,  Vernet,  La  formation  of  the  transition  deposite,  and  before 

Preste,  Ax,  Cambo,  Cautcrets,  Nossa,  Olette,  the  excavation  of  the  presently  existing  valleys^ 

Nyer,  and  the  warm  springs  of  the  Cerdagne,  and  consequently  before  the  deposition  of  the 

generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lascaldas.  trap  formation,  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  se- 

Since  the  above  has  been  prepared  for  press  quel,  appears  to  be  of  a  very  late  origin, 

our  attention  has  been -directed  to  the  Geological  *  Observtition  tends  to  induce  a  presumption 

Conjectures  of  Mr.  Charpentier,  director  of  the  that  this  degradation  has  principally  attacked  the 

Canton  de  Vaud  mines,  respecting  the  original  ridge  then  existing,  and  all  the  northern  aspect 

form  and  construction  of  the  Pyrenees.    The  fol-  of  the  chain.    We  shall  represent  by  a  diagram 

lowing  is  an  abstract  of  them  as  given  in  his  tlie  results  which  have  given  rise  to  this  suppo- 

Essai  sor  la  Constitution  Geoerostique  des  Py-  sition. 

renees,  a  very  sensible  and  distinguished  per^  'The  figure  shows  the  vertical  and  transverse 
formance. 

*  We  have  seen,*  says  this  writer, '  that  the  differ-  ^ 
cnt  formations  are  disposed  in  bands  parallel  to 

each  other  and  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  „  .  .  . 
the  Pyrenees ;  that  the  granite  forms  only  a  single  ^^^^^%^ 
band,  or,  speaking  more  correctly,  a  chain  or  series 
of  protuberances;  that  each  of  the  other  formations 
constitutes  in  general  two  bands,  one  df  which  is 
situated  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  of 
the  granitic  chain,  resting  upon  it  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  antiquity ;  that  many  of  these  gra- 
nitic protuberances  are  separated  from  one  aoo-  section  A  B  C  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  direction 
ther  by  valleys,  while  otners,  on  the  contrary,  of  their  breadth,  such  as  we  presume  it  to  have 
are,  as  it  were,  agglutinated  by  rocks  of  later  been  before  these  mountains  underwent  the  de- 
origin,  which  have  filled  up  the  spaces  or  vacui-  gradation  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  We 
ties  by  which  they  were  formerly  separated ;  see  in  this  section  the  two  declivities  A  B  and 
and,  lastly,  that  it  is  commonly  in  the  spaces  A  D  of  equal  size ;  the  granite  occupying  the 
which  exist  between  two  great  protuberances  that  centre,  and  forming  tlie  ridge  of  the  chain  ;  the 
vre  observe  the  bands  that  occur  to  the  south  of  transition  formation,  and  the  secondary  fomia- 
the  granitic  chain^  touching  and  mingling  with  tion,  distributed  in  nearly  equal  quantities  upon 
tliose  which  occur  to  the  north.  These  (acts  en-  the  south  and  north  sides,  resting  upon  the  gra- 
title  us  to  presume  that  the  granitic  formation,  nite.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  all  the  portion 
comprising  thai  of  mica-slate  and  primitive  lime-  of  these  mountains  situated  between  A,  B,  and 
stone,  formed  originally  an  uninterrupted  chain,  C,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  effect  of  some 
pT  rather  an  elongated  line,  havine  a  direction  power  acting  from  north  to  south,  in  such  a 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  being  of  a  manner  that  there  remains  only  the  part  situated 
height,  whether  absolute  or  relative,  much  greater  between  C,  B,  and  D. 

than  at  the  present  day ;  that  at  a  period  ante-  'The  necessary  consequence  of  this  degrada- 
rior  to  tlie  formation  of  the  other  rocks  which  tion  would  be  a  considerable  change  in  the  ex- 
recline  upon  it,  this  granitic  chain  has  undergone  temal  form  of  the  whole  chain  of  mountains,  and 
degradations  caused  by  a  power  (peibaps  currents  especially  in  the  disposition  and  distribution  of 
of  water)  which,  acting  norizontally  from  south  the  rocks  with  relation  to  the  external  form  of  the 
to  north,  or  from  north  to  south,  has  broken  its  chain;  in  short,  this . revolution  would  produce 
ridge  in  many  parts,  scooped  it  out  to  a  great  a  multitude  of  results  and  accidents  which  are 
depth,  and  changed  it  into  a  series  of  more  or  observed  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  which  we  shatl 
less  isolated  eminences ;  that  the  rocks  formed  recapitulate  the  chief. 

after  this  revolution  have  been  applied  on  each  '  There  would  result  from  the  destruction  of 

«ide  against  this  central  granitic  chain,  have  fiU-  all  the  parts  situated  between  A,  B,  and  C,  l.^t, 

2d  vp  its  de<^pest  hollows,  and  have  even  cover-  That  the  ridge  would  be  lowered ;  and,  further, 
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«hil  Hs  poiitidn  would  be  f«iMv64  aoK  10  liie  the  — d  of  tho  f  kiilWo  a  huowabb  nyof  it 

somli,  aad  lint  comeqiMiitlj  llw  mirtiiTe  mp9St  teoi  tp  Jbnoi  aad  Umio  ranmios  in  die  bottsei 

B^Cy  wooU  beeone  loii|^aad  bmo  tlopiag  of  the  letort  a  lighl  veiry  brillwDt  cbtreo^l. 

thntbeioatberaoiieBD.    Sdly,  Tbal  the  gn-  TTw  product  fwrtwagd  in  the  wceifer  camutM 

nile,  mdnding  die  other  primitiTe  rocks,  would  of  two  diffaiont  lM|iiide.    One  of  an  ambe^^rd- 

Do  loofer  fMm  the  ridge  of  tfae  cental  ehaini  to  lowcolor,  and  an  ody  aspect,  ocoupiea  the  lower 

the  north  of  which  it  would  occur  at  a  short  poit;  another, coloriess,  and liipiid  like  water»of 

distance.    Sdly,  That  the  southern  bands  of  the  a  Tory  decided  acid  taster  floats  above.     After 

secondary  and  tiansition  formations  would  ob-  separatiiy  them  from  one  another,  we  peneive 

taio  a  height  which  would  in  general  surpass  that  the  tot  lus  a  Toy  strong  faituminoos  odnr, 

that  of  the  granite  and  that  of  all  the  other  and  an  acid  and  acnd  taste ;  that  it  jeddens 

locks  situated  to  the  north  of  the  primitive  powerfully  the  tincture  of  litimie»  but  that  it 

formation.     4tbly,   That  these   two   southern  may  be  deprived  almost  entirely  of  that  addity 

bands  would,   in  general,  form  the  ridge  of  by  s^tation  with  nmler,  in  which  it  diridM  it- 

the  whole  system.    5thW,  That  the  transition  self  into  glnboles,  which  soon  (all  to  the  bottom 

formation  would  be  much  more  diffused,  or,  at  nf  die  vessel,  and  are  not  long  in  uniting  into 

least,  would  appear  to  .a  nincb  gwalu'  extent,  one  mass,  in  the  manner  of  oils  heavier  than  water, 

unoo  dtt  north  side  than  upon  the  southern  de*  In  this  state  it  possesses  some  of  the  pn>- 

cuvi^.     6thly,  That  the  secondarjr  formation  perties  of  these  substances ;  it  is  soluble  in  al- 

would  oooupy  all  the  southern  declivity,  whilci  oohol,  ether,  and  the  caustic  alkalis.    However^ 

On  the  northern  side,  it  would  only  form  the  low  it  does  not  long  continue  thus ;  it  becomes  acid, 

mountains  at  the  foot  of  the  chain.  and  sometimes  even  it  is  observed  to  deposit,  at 

*  We  here  see  how  well  the  necessaij  results  the  end  of  some  days,  white  crystals,  wluch 
of  the  supposition  which  we  have  admitted  ac-  have  a  rery  strong  aciditjc;  if  we  then  agitate  it 
cold  vritb  the  actual  phenomena.  Several  othet  anew  with  water,  it  dissolves  in  a  great  ineasiue» 
observations  would  nirther  lead  us  to  pfcsume,  tnd  abandons  a  yellow  or  browni^  pitchy  mat- 
that,  iadependendy  of  the  great  revofutioa  of  ter,  of  a  Tciy  obvious  empyreumatic  smell,  and 
which  we  nave  been  speaking,  the  northern  part  wl^ch  has  much  analogy  with  the  oil  obtained 
oftbePsrrenees  must  have  undergone,  previously  in  the  distillation  of  other  .vegeULble  maUen. 
to  die  mrraation  of  the  present  vallqrs,  a  new  The  same  effect  takes  place  when  we  keep  it 
degradation  of  consideraole  extent;  such,  for  imder  water;  it  diminishes  gradually  in  volume, 
example,  are  the  generally  softer  and  more  round-  the  vrater  acquires  a  sour  taste^  and  a  thick  oil 
ed  forma  of  the  northern,  compared  with  the  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL 
southern  mountains ;  the  more  considerable  This  liquid  may  be  regarded  as  a  combioatioQ 
number  of  basins  in  the  French  valleys  than  in  (of  little  permanence  indeed)  of  the  peculiar 
those  of  the  Spanish  side ;  and  the  immense  de-  add  with  the  oil  focmed  in  similar  circum- 
posttes  of  transported  rocks,  of  which  the  soil  of  stances. 

the  plains  wbicn  extend  from  the  north  side  of  Thia  acid  is  white,  inodorous,  of  a  strongly 

the  Pyrenees  is  formed.'  acid  taste*    It  is  difficult  to  make  it  crystallise 

Piriformis,  banksla,  in  botany,  a  species  in  a  r^lar  manner,  but  it  is  usually  presented 
of  Bavksia,  which  see.  It  was  unknown  to  in  a  white  mass,  formed  b^  the  interlacement  of 
Linn^;  and  Oaertner,  who  has  mentioned  it,  yeiy  fine  small  needles.  Projected  on  a  hot 
gives  no  specific  character  of  it  It  has  solitary  body  it  melts,  is  converted  ipto  white  very  pun- 
flowers,  ovate  downy  capsules,  and  lance-shaped  sent  vapors,  and  leaves  some  traces  of  canon, 
entire  smooth  leaves :  caps,  larger  than  in  any  When  heated  in  a  retort,  it  affords  an  oily-look- 
other  known  species.  iag  acid,  and  yellowish  liquid,  and  is  partially 

PYRMONT,  a  district  in  the  north-^est  of  decomposed.    It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 

Germany,  between  Hanover  in  the  north,  and  the  alcohol;  vrater  at  the  temperature  of  10*  C 

Prussian  government  of  Minden,  in  Westphalia,  (50^  F.)  dissolves  one-third  of  its  weight    The 

in  the  south.    It  belongs  to  prince  Waldec,  with  watery  solution  has  a  strongly  add  taste,  it  does 

the  title  of  a  county,  but  has  an  area  of  only  not  precipitate  lime  or  bauytes  water,  nor  the 

thirty-six  souare  miles,  with  4300  inhabitants ;  greater  part  of  metallic  solutions,  vrith  the  ex- 

of  the  princes  income  (about  £10,000),  the  larger  ception  of  acetate  of  lead  and  protonitrate  of 

half  arises  from  the  mineral  springs  of  merfcuiy.    With  the  oxides  it  forms  salts  po^ 

PrxMoirT,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  prioci*  sessing  properties  different  from  the  citrates, 

palitjr.    It  contains  2000  inhabitants,  and  is  situ-  The  pyrooitrate  of  potash  crystallises  in  small 

ated  in  a  pleasant  ralley,  with  public  walks,  and  needles,  which  are  white,  and  unalterable  in  tbe 

houses  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  ait.    It  dissolves  in  about  four  parts  of  vrater. 

Thirty-three  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Hanover,  and  six-  Its  solution  gives  no  precipitate  vrith  tbe  nitrate 

teen  south-east  of  Rinteln.  of  silver,  or  of  barytas ;  whilst  that  of  the  citrate 

PYROCITRIC  Acid,  in  cliemistxy.    When  of  barytes  forms  precipitates  vrith  these  salts, 

citric  acid  is  put  to  distil  in  a  retort,  it  begins  at  The  pyrocitrate  of  lime  directly  formed  exhi- 

ftrst  by  melting ;  the  vrater  of  crystallisation  sepa-  bits  a  wiute  crystalline  mass,  composed  of  needles, 

lates  almost  entireljr  from  it  by  a  continuance  of  opposed  to  each  other  in  a  ramification  form, 

tbe  fosion ;   then  it  assumes  a  yellowish  tint,  'Aa  salt  has  a  sharp  taste, 

which  gradually  deepens.    At  the  same  time  PYROLA,  in  botany,  winter  green,  a  genua 

there  is  disengaged  a  white  vapor  which  goes  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  decandria  daii  of 

over,  to  be  condensed  in  the  receiver.    Towards  plants;  natural  order  eighteenth,  bicomes:  cal. 


« 
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qunMiwpartiCe;  petil*  five:  caps,  is quinqiM-  water,  yields  bnlliant  pesuly  looldi!^  iieedlM. 

loealar,  openiiiff  at  tbe  angles.  The  white  crystals  that  sablime  m  the  original 

PYROLIGNEOUS  Acid»  in  diemistiy,  is  the  distillation  are  cdnstdeied  by  M.  Laaaaigae  as  n 

deslractife  distillaftion  of  any  kind  ef  wood  an  peculiar  acid. 

add  is  obtained,  which  was  formerly  called  acid  PYROMETER,  flroni  irvp,  fiie,  and  fkir^t^ 

spirit  of  wood,  and  since  pyrolisneous  acid,  measure.    To  measure  those  higher  d^irees  of 

ronMctof  and  Vanquelin  showed  that  this  acid  heat  to  which  the  thermometer  cannot  be  ap- 

was  menly  tbe  acetic,  contaminated  with  empy-  plied  there  have  been  other  instruments  invented 

mnntio  oil  and  bitumen.     See  Acetic  Acid,  by  different  philosophers :  these  are  called  pyro- 

CBfiMiSTnY,  and  ViifEGAn.  meters.    The  most  celebrated  instrument  of  this 

PYROUTHIC  Acxn,  in  Chemistry.   '  When  kind,  and  which  has  been  adopted  into  general 

uric  acid  concretions  are  distilled  in  a  retort,  use,  is  that  invented  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 

silvery  white  plates  sublime.    These  are  pyroli-  Wed^ood. 

thate  of  ammonia.     When  their  solution  is  This  instrument  Is  also  sufficiently  simple. 

poured  into  that  of  subacetate  of  lead,  a  pyroli-  It  consists  of  two  pieces,  of  brass  fixed  on  a  plate, 

thaie  of  lead  fiiUs,  which,  after  proper  washing,  so  as  to  be  six-tenths  of  an  inch  asunder  at  one 

is  to  be  shaken  with  water,  and  decomposed  by  end,  and  three-tenths  lit  the  other ;   a  scale  is 

sulphuieted  hydrogen  gas.      The  supernatant  marked  upon  them,  which  is  divided  into  240 

liquid  is  now  a  solution  of  pyrolithic  acid,  which  equal  parts,  each  one-tenth  of  an  inch ;  and  with 

yields  small  aoicular  ctvstals  by  evaporation,  this  his  gauge,  are  furnished  a  sufficient  number 

Bvheat,  these  meh  and  sublime  in  white  needles,  of  pieces  of  baked  clay,  which  must  have  been 

They  are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  water,  and  '  prepared  in  a  red  heat,  and  must  be  of  i^ven  di- 

the  solutioo  reddens  vespetable  blues.     Boiling  mensions.    These  pieces  of  chiy,  thus  prepared, 

aJoohol  dissolves  tha  add,  but  on  cooling  it  de-  are  first  to  be  applied  cold  to  the  rule  of  tbe 

posits  it,  in  small  white  grains.    Nitric  acid  dis-  gauge,  that  there  may  no  mistake  take  place  in 

solvas  without  changing  it.    Hence,  pyrolithic  regard  to  their  dimensions.    Then  any  one  of 

IS  a  diferent  acid  from  the  lithic,  which,  by  them  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  heat  which  is  to  be 

nitric  acid,  is  convertible  into  pufpuiate  of  am-  measured,  till  it  shall  have  been  completely  pe- 

mooia.    The  pvrolithate  of  lime  crystallises  in  netrated  by  it.    It  is  then  removed  and  applied 

stalactites,  which  have  a  bitter  and  subtly  acrid  to  the  gauge.    The  difference  between  its  former 

taste.    It  consists  of  91*4  acid  -h  8-6  lime.   Py-  and  its  present  dimensions  will  show  how  much 

roUthate  of  barytes  is  a  nearly  insoluble  powder,  it  has  shrunk ;  and  will  consequently  indicate  to 

The  salts  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are  what  degree  the  intensity  of  the  heat  to  which  it 

soluble,  and  the  former  two  crystallisable.    At  a  was  exposed  amounted. 

ved  heat,  and  by  passing  it  over  ignited  oxide  of  High  temperatures  can  thus  be  ascertained 

copper,  it  is  decompoMd,  into  oxygen  44-32,  with  accuracy.    Each  degree  of  Wedgwood's 

carbon  28*29,  azote  16*84,  hydrogen  10.*  pyrometer  b  equal  to  130°  of  Fahrenheits. 

PYROMALIC  Acid,   in   chemistry,  when  .     Mr.  Wedgwood  sought  to  establish  a  corre- 

malic  or  sorbic  acid,  for  they  are  the  same,  is  spondence  between  the  indications  of  his  pyrome- 

distilled  m  a  retort,  an  acid  sublimate,  in  white  ter  and  those  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  by 

needles,  appears  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  employing  a  heated  rod  of  silver,  whose  expan- 

an  acid  bquid  distils  into  the  receiver.     This  sions  he  measured,  as  their  connecting  link.  The 

liquid,  by  evaporation,  affords  crystals,  consti-  clay-piece  and  silver  rod  were    heated  in  a 

fating  a  peculiar  acid,  to  which  the  above  name  muffle. 

has  Men  given.  When  the  muffle  appeared  of  a  low  red  heat. 

They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  melt  at  118°  such  as  was  judged  to  come  fully  within  the 

Fahrenheit,  and  on  cooling  form  a  pearl-colored  province  of  the  thermometer,  it  was  drawn  for- 

mass  of  diveiging  needles.     When  thrown  on  ward  toward  the  door  of  the  oven ;  and,  its  own 

red-hot  coals,  they  completely  evaporate  in  an  door  being  then  nimbly  opened  by  an  assistant, 

acrid,  cough«cciting  smoke.      Exposed  to  a  Mr.  Wedgwood  pushed  tne  silver  piece  as  far  as 

strong  heat,  in  a  retort,  they  are  partly  sublimed,  it  would  go.    But,  as  the  division  which  it  went 

in  BMdles,  and  are  pertly  decomposed*    They  to  could  not  be  distinguished  in  that  ignited 

are  very  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and  in  dou-  state^  the  muffle  was  lilted  out,  by  means  of  an 

ble  their  wdeht  of  water,  at  the  ordinary  tern-  iron  rod  passing  throuffh  two  rings  made  for  that 

peialure.    The  solution  reddens  ve^table  blues,  purpose  witfi  care  to  seep  it  st^y,  and  avoid 

and  yields  white  flocculent  precipitates  with  any  shake  that  might  endanger  the  displacing  of 

acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  mercury ;  but  pro-  the  silver  piece. 

duces  no  precwitate  with  lime  water.  By  When  tne  muffle  was  grown  sufficiently  cold 
midng  it  with  iMrytes  water,  a  white  powder  to  be  examined,  he  noted  the  degree  of  expan- 
fidls,  which  is  redissolved  by  dilution  with  water,  sion  which  the  silver  piece  stood  at,  and  the  do- 
after  which,  by  gentle  evaporation,  the  pyroma-  gree  of  heat  shown  by  the  thermometer  pieces 
late  of  barytes  may  be  obtained  in  silveiy  plates,  measured  in  their  own  gauge;  then  returned 
These  consist  of  100  acid,  and  185*142  barytes,  the  whole  into  the  oven  as  before,  and  repeated 
or,  in  prime  equivalents*  of  5*25  -^  9*75.  the  operation  with  a  strongtr  heat,  to  obtain  aao- 

Pyromalate  of  potash  may  be  obtained  in  ther  point  of  correspondence  on  Uie  two  scales. 

fealHcr  fonned  ciystals,  which  deliquesce.    Py-  The  first  was  at  2i®  of  his  thermometer,  which 

lomalate  of  lead  forms  first  a  white  flocculent  coincided  with  66**  of  the  intermediate  one ;  aul, 

ptwapitale,  soon  passing  into  a  semi-transparent  as  each  of  these  last  had  been  before  found  to 

jelly,  which,  by  dilution  and  filtration  from  the  contain  20°  of  Fahrenheit's,  the  66^  will  contain 
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1380;  to  which  add  50,  the  degree  of  his  scale 
to  ^hich  die  (0)  of  the  intennediale  thermometer 
was  adjusted,  and  the  sum  1370  will  be  the 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  correspondmg  to  his  2i**. 

The  second  point  of  coincidence  was  at  6^* 
of  his,  and  92**  of  the  intermediate;  which  92** 
being,  according  to  the  above  proportion,  equi- 
valent to  1840  of  Fahrenheit,  add  50  as  before 
to  this  number,  and  his  6^**  is  found  to  fall  upon 
the  1890°  of  Fahrenheit. 

It  appears  hence  that  an  interval  of  4**  upon 
Mr.  Wedgwood's  thermometer  is  equivalent  to 
an  interval  of  520"^  upon  that  of  Fahrenheit ; 
and,  consequently,  one  of  the  former  to  ISO"  of 
the  latter;  and  that  the  (0)  of  Mr.  Wedgwood 
corresponds  to  107 7 4®  of  Fahrenheit. 

From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  reduce  either 
scale  to  the  other  through  their  whole  range; 
and  from  such  reduction  it  will  appear,  that  an 
interval  of  nearly  480*^  remains  between  them, 
which  the  intermediate  thermometer  serves  as  a 
measure  for;  that  Mr.  Wedgwood's  includes^ 
an  extent  of  about  32,000  of  Fahrenheit's  degrees, 
or  about  fifty-four  times  as  much  as  that  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  mercury,  by 
which  mercurial  ones  are  naturally  limited ;  that 
if  the  scale  of  Mr.  Wedgwood's  thermometer 
be  produced  downward  in  the  same  manner  as 
Fahrenheit's  has  been  supposed  to  be  produced 
\ipward,  for  an  ideal  standard,  the  freenng  point 
ot  water  would  fall  nearly  on  B**  below  (0)  of 
Mr.  Wedgwood's,  and  the  freezing  point  of 
mercury  a  little  below  81** ;  and,  that,  therefore, 
of  the  extent  of  now  measurable  heat,  there  are 
about  five-tenths  of  a  degree  of  his  from  the 
freezing  of  mercury  to  the  freezing  of  water;  8° 
from  the  freezing  of  water  to  full  ignition;  and 
160^  above  this  to  the  highest  degree  he  has  hi- 
therto attained. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  concludes  his  account  with 
the  following  table  of  the  effects  of  heat  on  dif- 
ferent substances,  according  to  Falirenheit's  ther- 
mometer and  his  own : — 


Fahr.    Wedg. 
•  Extremity  of  the  scale  of 

his  thermometer    .     .    .  32277**     240 
Greatest  heat  of  his  small 

air  furnace    .     .    .    ;     .  21877 

Cast-iron  melts     ....  17977 
Greatest  heat  of  a  common 

smith's  forge     ....  17327 

Welding  heat  of  iron  greatest  1 3427 

Welding  heat  of  iron  least .  12777 

Fine  gold  melts    ....  5237 

Fine  silver  melts  ....  4717 

Swedish  copper  melts    .     .  4587 

Brass  melU 3807 

Heat  by  which  his  enamel 

colors  are  burnt  on     .     .  1857 
Red   heat  (ully  visible   in 

day-light 1077 

Red  heat  fully  visible  in  the 

dark 947 

Mercury  boils .     .    .     .     >  600 

Water  boils 212 

Vital  heat 97 

Water  freezes 32 

Proof  spirit  freezes  ...  0 


160 
130 

125 
95 
90 
32 
28 
27 
91 

6 


1 
3 
6 

8 


The  point  at  which  mercury 
congeals,  consequently  the 
limit  of  mercurial  ther- 
mometers, about    ...  40  8  -fg^ 
PYROMUCIC  Acio.    This  acid,  discovered 
in  1818  by  M.  Houton  Labillardi^re,  is  one  of 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  roucic  acid. 
When  we  wish  to  procure  it,  the  operation  mnst 
be  performed  in  a  glass  retort  furnished  with  a 
receiver.     The  acid   is   formed   in  the  brown 
liquid,  which  is  produced  along  with   it,  and 
which  contains  vrater,  acetic  acid,  and  empyreu- 
matic  oil ;   a  very  small  quantity  of  the  pyro- 
mucic  acid  remaining  attached  to  the  vault  of 
the  retort  under  the  form  of  crystals.     These 
crystals,  being  colored,  are  added  to  the  brown 
liquor,  which  is  then  diluted  with  three  or  four 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  in  order  to  throw 
down  a  certain  portion  of  oil.     The  whole  is 
next  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  a  suitable  de- 
gree.   A  great  deal  of  acetic  acid  is  volatilised, 
and  then  3ie  new  acid  crystallises.    On  decant- 
ing the  mother  waters,  and  concentrating  them 
forther,  they  yield  crystals  anew ;   but,  as  these 
are  small  and  yellowish,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
them  undergo  a  second   distillation  to  render 
them  susceptible  of  bemg  perfectly  purified  by 
crystallisation ;  150  parts  of  mucic  acid  furnish 
about  sixty  of  brown  liquor,  from  which  we  can 
obtain  eight  to  ton  of  pu;e  pyromnde  acid. 

This  icid  is  white,  inodorous,  of  a  strongly 
acid  tas,  ^f  and  a  decided  action  on  litmus,  fix- 
posed  to  heat  in  a  retort  it  melts  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  266**  Fahrenhei',  then  Yolatiliaes^  and 
condenses  into  a  liquid,  ^ioh  passes  on  cool- 
ing into  a  crystalline  mass,  covered  with  very 
fine  needles.  It  leaves  very  slight  traces  of  re- 
siduum in  the  bottom  of  the  retoft. 

On  burning  coals,  it  instantly  diffuses  whito 
pungent  vapors.  Air  has  no  action  on  it.  Wa- 
ter at  60**  dissolves  one-twenty-eighth  of  its 
weight.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it  much  more 
abundantly,  and  on  cooling  abandons  a  portion 
of  it,  in  small  elongated  plates,  which  cross  in 
every  direction. 

PYROPUORUS.    By  this  name  is  denoted 
an  artificial  product,  which  takes  fire  or  becomes 
ignited  on  exposure  to  the  air.    Hence,  in  the 
German  language,  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
luft-zunder,  or  air-tinder.     It  is  prepared  from 
alum  by  calcination,  with  the  addition  of  various 
inflammable  substances.    Homberg  was  the  first 
that  obtained  it,  which  he  did  accidentally  in  the 
year  1680,  from  a  mixture  of  human  excrement 
and  alum,  upon  which  he  was  operating  by  fire. 
The  preparation  is  managed  m  (be  following 
manner : — ^Three  parts  of  ^um  are  mixed  with 
from  two  to  three  parts  of  honey,  flour,  or  sugar; 
and  this  mixture  is  dried  over  the  fire  in  a  glazed 
bowl,  or  an  iron  pan,  diligently  stirring  it  all  the 
while  with  an  iron  spatula.    At  first  this  mixture 
melts,  but  by  degrees  it  becomes  thicker,  swella 
up,  and  at  last  runs  into  small  dry  lumps.  These 
are  triturated  to  powder,  and  once  more  roasted 
over  the  fire,  till  there  is  not  the  least  moisture 
remaining  in  them,  and  the  operdtor  is  well  a»- 
sured  that  it  can  liquefy  no  more :  the  mass  now 
looks  like  a  blackish  powder  of  charcoal.    For 
the  sake  of  avoiding  the  previous  above  men- 
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tioned  operation,  from  four  to  five  •  parts  of  upon  this  the  calcination  must  be  put  an  end  to, 

burned  alum  may  be  mixed  directly  with  two  of  and  the  phial  dosed  for  a  snoit  time  with  a 

charcoal  powder.    This  powder  is  poured  into  tf  stopper  of  clay  or  loam.    But,  as  soon  as*  the 

phial  or  matrass,  with  a  neck  about  six  inches  vessel  is  become  so  oool  as  to  be  capable  of 

long.     The    phial,    which   however  must  be  being  held  in  the  hand,  the  phial  is  taken  out  of 

filled  three-quarters  full  only,  is  then  put  into  a  the  sand,  and  the  powder  contained  in  it  trans^ 

crucible,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  ferred  as  fast  as  possible  from  the  phial  into  a 

sand,  and  so  much  sand  is  put  round  the  former  dry  and  stout  glass  made  warm,  which  must  be 

that  the  upper  part  of  its  body  also  is  covered  secured  with  a  glass  stopper, 
with  it  to  the  height  of  an  inch :  upon  this  the        We  have  made  a  very  good  pyrophorus  by 

crucible,  with  the  phial,  is  put  into  the  furnace,  simply  mixing  three  parts  of  alum  with  one  of 

and  surrounded  with  red-hot  coals.    The  fire,  wheat-flour,  (Reining  them  in  a  common  phial 

being  now  gradually  increased  till  the  phial  be-  till  the  blue  fiame  disappeared ;  and  have  kept 

comes  red-hot,  is  kept  up  for  the  space  of  about  it  in  the  same  phial,  well  stopped  with  a  good 

a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  till  a  black  smoke  ceases  cork  when  cold. 

to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  phial,  and  instead        If  this  powder  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 

of  this  a  sulphureous  vapor  exhales,  which  com-  the  sulphuret  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and 

monly  takes  fire.    The  fire  is  kept  up  till  the  generates  sufficient  heat  to  kindle  the  carbonace- 

blue  sulphureous  flame  is  no  longer  to  be  seen ;  ous  matter  mingled  with  it. 
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PYR'OTECHNY,  n.  t .    Fr.  jnfroUchme.  The  other  pyrotechnical  inventions,  much  more  bril- 

art  of  managing  fire,  or  making  nre-works.  liant  than  when  gunpowder,  or  the  substances  of 

Gmatdiscovefiet  have  been  made  by  the  means  of  which  it  is  compose^  are  alone  employed,    No- 

lynMdbv  and  chymistry,  which  in  fate  ages  have  ^'^^  >»  necessary  but  to  take  iron  filings,  veijr 

attained  to  a  greater  height  than  formerly.  ^^^^  ^"^  ^<^  ^^  ^^^t  ^"^  ^  ™i^  ^^^  wi^° 

UaUU  Origin  of  Mankini.  ^^  ordinary  composition.     It  must,  however, 

*  j^     K  ii  J  ^  observed,  that  works  of  this  kind  will  not 

Ft»otechky,  of  Greek,  ^p,  fire,  and  rtxt^^j  jtecp  longer  than  a  week  ;  because  the  moisture 

art,  is  a  term  that  has  been  applied  to  all  kinds  contracted  by  tlie  saltpetre  rusts  the  iron  filings, 
of  artificial  fire-works,  including  those  of  a  mill-       The  Chinese  have  long  been  in  possession  of 

tary  description ;  but  of  late  it  has  been  more  a  method  of  rendering  this  fire  much  more  bril- 

commonly  restricted  to  those  fire-works  which  Hant  and  variegated  in  its  colors;  and  we  are 

are  constructed  for  amusement,  or  are  used  in  indebted  to  father  dlncarville,  a  Jesuit,  for  having 

pubbc  demonstrations  of  joy :  and  it  is  in  this  made  it  known.    It  consists  in  the  use  of  a  sim- 

sense  we  shall  consider  it  m  this  article.  pjg  ingredient,  namely,  cast  iron  reduced  to  a 

These  are  inventions  which,  though  they  seem  powder  more  or  less  fine:  the  Chinese  gave  it 

to  have  been  for  ages  fiimiliar  to  the  Chinese  and  a  name  which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  iron  mnd, 

other  nations  of  the  eastern  world,  were  brought  at  Xo  prepare  this  sand  take  an  old  iron  pot,  and, 

a  recent  period  only  into  Europe  by  way  of  Italy ;  having  broken  it  to  pieces  on  an  anvil,  pulverise 

and  the  Italian  and  French  artists  long  bore  ihe  fragments  till  the  grains  are  not  larger  than 

away  the  palm  in  their  construction.    The  late  radish  seed;  then  sift  them  through  six  graduated 

Sir  William  Congreve,  however,  at  the  period  of  gjevcs,  to  separate  the  diflerent  sizes ;  and  pre- 

the  peace  of  1815,  seemed  suddenly  to  rise  like  serve  these  six  diflerent  kinds  in  a  very  dry  place, 

one  of  his  own  rockets,  above  our  foreign  com-  to  secure  them  from  rust,  which  would  render 

petitors ;  and  with  the  aid  of  his  majesty's  parks,  this  sand  absolutely  unfit  for  the  proposed  end. 

Oie    puWic  pur«!,  the  sheet  of  water  in  St.  We  must  here  remark  that  the  grains  which  pass 

James  s  park,  and  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Chi-  through  the  closest  sieve  are  called  sand  of^the 

nese  bridge  oyer  the  said  water,  to  have  attained  first  order;  those  which  pass  through  the  next 

the  most  brilliant  honors  in  this  art.  We  believe  in  size,  sand  of  the  second  order.;  and  so  on. 
all  bis  principal  devices  will  be  found  included        This  sand,  when  it  inflames,  emits  a  light  ex- 

in  the  descriptive  account  of  modem  fire-works  ceedingly  vivid.     It  is  very  surprising  to  see 

here  following :—  fragments  of  this  matter  no  bigger  Uian  a  poppy 

PART  T  ^^^  ^^"'^  ^^^  ^^  ^  sudden  luminous  flowers  or 

I'AKI   I.  j^j^yj^  twelve  and  fifteen  lines  in  diameter.  These 

SMALLER  AKD   MISCEIXANEOUS  FIRE-  Aowere  are  al«)  of  different  forms,  according  to 

wnRKfl  ^*^      ^  inflamed  gram,  and  even  of  diflerent 

wuKKB.  colors,  according  to  the  matters  with  which  the 

1.  Of  tke  Chinese  fire, — In  honor  of  the  Chinese  grains  are  mixM.    Rockets  which  contain  the 

we  begin  wilh  the  brilliant  fire  sometimes  called  finest  sand  will  not  keep  longer  than  eight  days, 

Chiaesefire.    Iron  filings,  when  thrown  into  the  and   those  which  contain  the  coarsest,  fifteen, 

fire,  Innume  and  emit  a  strong  light.    This  pro-  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  proportions  of 

perty,  discovered  perhaps  by  chance,  gave  rise  the  different  ingredients  for  rockets  of  from  twehre 

to  tlie  idea  of  rendering  the  fire  of  rockets^  and  to  thirty-six  pounds. 
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Far  rti  Ckmm  fire 


CililM* 


Dm. 
\t%p\$ 
16  to  ft 
24  to  36 


Sah 


1 

1 
1 


Solpbur. 


3 
3 

4 


Chtrooai. 


SAodoftlie 
litoi 


4 
5 

4 


f 

7    6 
8 


For  white  Ckmesefae. 

Calibres. 

Sdi- 
petie. 

BfuWI 
Gvn- 

pQiidnr* 

Charooftl. 

8ud«rtke 

Ibf. 
12  to  15 
18  to  21 
24  to  36 

Ibt. 
1 
1 
1 

12 
11 
11 

OS.    dr, 

7  8 
8 

8  8 

oz.    dr. 
11 

11     8 
12 

When  these  materials  have  been  freshed,  the 
saltpetre  and  charcoal  mast  be  three  times  sifted 
tliroiigh  a  hair  sierey  in  order  that  they  may  be 
wellmiied  ;  the  iron  sand  is  then  to  be  moistened 
ifith  good  bnmdy,  to  make  the  sulphur  adhere, 
and  &9f  wmei  be  thoroughly  incorporated-  The 
saad  thus  sulphured  must  be  spread  oirer  the 
mivtufe  of  saltoeire  and  cbarooaly  and  the  whole 
must  be  mixed  together  by  spr«|ding  it  orer  a 
table  with  a  spatula. 

2.  A  thower  afJirt'/^To  form  a  shower  of  fiic^ 
mould  small  paper  cartridges  on  an  iroo  rod  two 
lines  and  a  half  in  diameter^  and  make  them  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  length.  Tbe^  must  not  be 
choked,  it  being  suflScient  to  twist  the  end  of 
the  cartridge,  and  haTiiig  put  the  iron  rod  into 
it  to  beat  it.  In  oixier  to  make  it  assume  its  proper 
ibrm.  When  the  cartridges  are  filled,  wnich  is 
done  by  immersing  them  in  the  oompoeitiony 
fold  down  the  other  end,  and  then  apply  a  match. 
This  will  fill  the  surrounding  air  witn  an  nndik- 
latiog  fire*  liie  following  compositions  are 
given  u  prooer  for  meteors  of  this  kind.  1.  Chi<r 
IM9M  fire.— Mealed  gunpon^r  one  pound,  sul* 
pbur  two  ounces,  iron-eand  of  the  firit  order  five 
oaooes.  3.  Aneieni  ^n* — Mealed  gunpowder 
one  pound,  ohaicoal  two  ounces.  3.  A  bnlliant 
fire,*^Mealed  gunpowder  one  pound,  iron-filings 
four  «mices.  The  fiiat  of  these  compositioiis  is 
thought  to  bf  the  most  beautifiiL 

3.  SjpariUf  diiferiog  only  from  stars  in  their 
size  aiM  duntion,  aiie  thus  prepared ; — Put  into 
an  eardiei  vessel  anounof«f  mealed  gunpowder, 
two  ounces  of  pulverised  saltpetre,  one  ounce  of 
liquid  saltpfire,  and  four  ounces  of  camphor  re- 
duced to  powder;  pour  over  this  mixture  some 
gum-water,  or  biandy  in  which  gum  has  been 
dissolved,  till  the  eompositioo  becomes  of  the 
coQsiattnfie  of  thick  soup*  Then  take  some  lint 
which  has  been  soaked  m  brandy,  or  in  vin^g^, 
or  even  in  a  aolution  of  sakpetre,  and,  being  dried 
•nd  unravelled,  throw  into  the  mixture  such  a 
quantity  of  it  as  is  sufficient  to  absorb  it  entirely, 
ming  care  to  stir  it  well.  Tliis  oomposition 
«aybe  formed  into  small  balls  about  theaiieofa 
pea,  and  being  dried  in  the  shadeiand  sprinkled 
witb  mealad  powder,  they  will  readily  catch  fire. 


Sparks  mav  rise  be  made  duB:-~lU[e  «»4Mt 
or  fir,  poplar,  ficc,  and  boil  it  in  water  m  ^iriudi 
saltpetre  has  been  dissolved.  Whea  the  walv 
has  boiled  some  time,  it  is  to  be  pooied  oS,  dnil 
the  saw*dnst  mvf  resNun  in  the  vessel.  Whe» 
nearl V  dry,  it  ia  to  be  spiwd  out  on  a  taUt^  mA 
sprinkled  witb  sulphur  aiAed  through  a  very  fiMi 
siev%  to  which  may  bt  «lded  ••%ille  nealad 
powder. 

4.  Go^km  r«ta.«^Some  nd^els,  uAieh,  as 
thev  fidl,  make  small  uoduLitiops  i«  the  aii^ 
called  by  French  writen  fusfo  chevelnes,  mid 
b¥  us  bearded  rodpsis,  finish  witb  a  kmd  ef 
mwer  of  fire,  which  is  called  gelden  rain,  that 
eoastmcled>^FiU  the  barrels  of  seaae  foeae 
quills  with  the  composition  ^f  flying  aacfcns 
(for  which  see  onward),  and  piaee  upon  the 
aMWth  of  each  a  little  aMist  gunpowder,  both  t» 
keep  in  the  oempositiQu,  and  toscrveas  a  maadi. 
If  flying  rockets  be  then  loaded  with  these  quilb, 
the  explosion  of  them  will  terminate  in  a  bean- 
tiftil  shower  of  ^re^  to  which  the  name  of  golden 
raio  has  been  given. 

5.  Giob^  wMch  font  on  Ike  water  .^^To  make  a 
spherical  fire  ball,  construct  a  hollow  wooden  globe 
of  any  siae,  and  let  its  tbicknos  be  about  ope- 
ninth  of  its  diameter.  Into  the  upper  hemisphcR 
insert  a  right  concave  cylinder,  the  breadth  of 
which  flBay  be  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  dianeler. 
A  petard,  loaded  with  good  giained  gunpowder, 
is  to  be  introduced  at  the  m>ttom  of  it,  and  to 
be  placed  horixontally ;  then  the  apcrtnre  is 
okMfid  with  a  wooden  tompion  dipped  in  pitch, 
and  over  the  whole  of  this  part  a  quajptity  of 
lead  is  melied  sufficient  to  make  the  psAm  sink  t 
if  the  globe  bt  now  placed  in  the  water,  the  lead 
l^  its  gravis  will  make  the  aperture  (end  directly 
downwnrde,  and  kaep  in  a  perpendicular  dine- 
lion  the  cylinder,  to  which  fire  must  bava  bean 
previously  applied.  To  ascertain  whether  the 
bad,  which  has  been  added  to  the  globe,iauders 
Its  weight  equal  to  that  of  an  equal  voUuae  of 
water,  rub  the  globe  over  with  pitch  orgvi 
and  make  a  trial,  by  placing  it  in  the  water. 

The  composition  with  which  the  globe 
ba  loaded  is  Bi  follows :  to  a  pound  of  grained 
BoWder  add  thi^y-two  pounds  of  saltpetre  re- 
(bleed  to  fine  iour,  eight  ponnda  of  sulphur,  one 
ounce  of  sciapings  of  i^ory,  and  eight  pounds 
of  saw'Hittst  previously  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
saltpetre,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  or  in  the  sun. 
Or  to  two  pounds  of  bmiaed  gunpowder  add 
twelve  pounds  of  saltpetre,  six  pounds  of  suU 
phnr,  four  pounds  of  iron  filings,  and  one  pound 
of  Greek  piich. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  this  compoiitioB  should 
be  beaten  so  fine  as  that  intended  fi)r  rockets:  it 
requires  neither  to  be  pulverised  nor  sifted ;  it 
.is  sufficient  to  be  well  mixed  and  incorporated. 
But,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  too  drv,  it  will 
be  proper  to  besprinkle  it  with  a  little  oil,  or  eny 
other  liouid  susceptible  of  inflammation. 

6.  of  globes  which  leap  or  roU  on  the  ifrvpindL^— 
Having  constructed  a  wooden  globe  wiUi  a  cy- 
linder similar  to  the  above  dcKiibed,  and  hav« 
ii^  loaded  it  with  the  same  composition,  intro- 
duce into  it  ipur  petards,  or  even  more,  loaded 
witb  good  grained  gunpowder  to  their  orifices, 
whkki  must  be  well  stopped  with  paper  or  tow. 
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If  %  ||ol)e^  IMpiitd  in  this  manner,  be  fiied  by  pasteboard  with  a  wooden  bottom :  if  ou^fat  to  be 

metw  of  a  matcb^  it  will  leap  about,  as  it  borns,  put  into  a  large  iron  mortar,  and  to  be  loaded 

«n  a  smooth,  boritoiital  plane,  according  as  the  with  a  quantity  of  powder  proportioned  to  the 

petards  are  set  on  lire,    instead  of  placing  these  weight  m  the  globe.    This  snudl  mortar  most  be 

petards  in  the  inside,  they  may  be  affixed  to  the  of  light  wood,  or  of  paper  pasted  together,  and 

exterior  surface  of  the  globe ;  which  they  will  roUdl  up  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  or  truncated 

make  to  roll  and  leap  as  they  catch  fire.    They  cone,  the  bottom  excepted ;  which,  as  already 

may  be  applied  in  aay  manner  to  the  snr&ce  of  said,  must  be  of  wood.    The  chamber  for  the 

the  globe.  powder  must  be  pierced  obliquely,  with  a  small 

7.  A  similar  globe  may  be  made  to  roll  about  gimlet;  so  that,  the  aperture  corresponding  to 

on  a  horiiontal  plane,  with  a  very  rapid  motion,  the  aperture  of  the  metal  mortar,  the  fire  applied 

Construct  two  equal  hemispheres  of  pasteboard,  to  the  latter  may  be  communicated  to  the  pow- 

and  adjust  in  one  of  them  three  common  rockets  der  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  inw 

filled  and  pierced  like  dying  rockets  that  have  no  mediately  below  the  globe.    By  this  means  the 

pemrd  :  these  rockets  must  not  exceed  the  in-  globe  will  catch  fire,  and  make  an  agreeable  noise 

terior  breadth  of  the  hemisphere,  and  ought  to  as  it  rises  into  the  air;  but  it  would  not  succeed 

be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  head  of  so  well  if  any  vacuity  were  left  between  the 

the  one  diall  correspond  to  the  tail  of  the  other,  powder  and  the  globe. 
The  lockets  being  arranged,  join  the  two  hemi-       A  profile  or  perpendicular  section  of  such  a 

tpheies,  by  cementing  them  together  with  strong  globe  is  represented  by  the  right-angled  parallelo- 

paper,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  not  se-  gram,  the  breadth  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the 

paiate,  while  the  globe  is  moving  and  turning,  at  height    The  tliickness  of  the  wood,  towards  the 

the  same  time  thai  the  rockets  produce  their  enect  two  sides,  is  equal,  as  aboye  said,  to  the  twelfth 

Tb  ael  fire  to  the  first  make  a  hole  in  the  globe  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  globe ;  and  the  tbid^- 

«pposite  to  the  tail  of  it,  and  introduce  into  it  a  ness  of  the  cover  is  double  the  preeeding»  or  equal 

match.    This  match  will  communicate  fire  to  the  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  diameter.    The  height  of 

fiiat  rocket ;  which,  when  consumed,  will  set  fire  the  chamber  where  the  match  is  applied,  and 

to  the  second  by  means  of  another  match,  and  so  which  is  terminated  by  a  semicirclcL  is  equal  to 

on  to  the  rest ;  so  that  the  globe,  if  placed  on  a  the  fourth  pan  of  the  breadth ;  and  its  breadth 

amooth  horiiontal  pbme,  will  be  kept  in  conti-  is  equal  to  the  sixth  part    We  must  here  ob- 

Buai  motion.    It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  a  serve  that  it  is  dangeroos  to  put  wooden  covets 

few  more  holes  must  be  made  in  the  globe,  other-  on  aerial  baljoons  or  globes;  for  these  coveia 

wise  it  will  burst  may  be  so  hea^  as  to  wound  those  on  whom 

The  two  hemispheres  of  pasteboard  may  be  they  happen  to  mil.  It  wilt  be  sufficient  to  place 

prepared  in  the  following  manner : — ^Construct  turf  or  hay  above  die  globe,  in  order  that  the 

'JL  very  round  globe  of  solid  wood,  and  cover  it  powder  may  experience  some  resistance. 
with  melted  wax ;  then  cement  over  it  several        The  globe  must  be  filled  with  several  pieces 

tiands  of  coarse  paper,  about  two  inches  in  of  cane  or  common  reed,  equal  in  length  to  the 

breadth,  giving  it  several  coats  of  this  kind,  to  the  interior  height  of  the  globe,  and  charged  with  a 

thickness  of  about  two  lines.    Or,  which  will  be  slow  composition,  made  of  three  ounces  of  pounds 

sifll  easier  and  better,  having  dissoived,  in  glue  ed  gunpowder,  an  ounce  of  sulphur  moistened 

water,  some  of  the  pulp  employed  bv  the  paper-  with  a  small  quantity  of  petroleum  oil,  and  two 

maken,  cover  with  it  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe;  ounces  of  charcoal;  and  in  order  that  these  reeds 

then  dry  it  gradually  at  a  slow  fire,  and  cut  it  or  canes  may  catch  fire  sooner,  and  with  more 

Ihtoiigh  in  Uie  middle ;  by  which  means  yon  fiu;ility,  they  must  be  charged  at  the  lower  ends, 

wiU  Imve  two  strong  hemispheres.    The  wooden  which  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  globe,  with  pul* 

globe  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  paste-  verised  gunpowder  moistened  in  the  same  man* 

board  by  means  of  heat ;  for  if  the  whole  be  ap-  ner  with  petroleum  oil,  or  well  besprinkled  with 

plied  to  a  strong  fire  the  wax  will  dissolve,  so  brandy,  and  then  dried.  The  bottom  of  theglc^ 

thai  the  globe  may  be  drawn  out :  instead  of  melt^  ought  to  be  oovered  with  a  little  gunpowder  half 

cd  wax,  soap  may  be  emploved.  pulverised  and  half  grained ;  which,  when  set  on 

6    Ofdmalglobei,  called  iamtn.^-Theae  globes  tire,  by  means  of  a  match  applied  to  the  end  of 

are  called  aerial  beoiuse  they  are  thrown  into  the  the  dumber,  will  set  fire  to  the  lower  part  of  the 

air  firom  a  mortar,  whidi  is  a  short  thick  piece  of  reed.    But  care  must  have  been  taken  to  fill  the 

artillery  of  a  large  calibre.    And  thou^  these  chamber  with  a  composition  siasilar  lo  tte  in 

globes  aieofwoM,and  have  a  suitable  thickness,  the  reeds,  or  with  another  alow  composition 

nuBi^,  e<|pnd  to  the  twelfth  part  of  their  diame-  made  of  eight  oonoes  of  gunpowder,  kmr  oonoes 

ten,  if  too  mnch  powder  be  put  into  the  mortar  of  saltpetre,  two  oonees  of  sulphur,  and  one 

they  wfil  not  be  aUe  to  resist  its  Ibroe ;   the  ounce  of  charcoal :    the  whole  must  be  well 

dmrge  of  jpowder  therefore  must  be  proportioned  pounded  and  mixed.  Instead  of  reeds,  the  globe 

to  ne  ftme  to  be  ejected.    The  usual  quantiw  may  be  charged  with  running  rocketi^  or  paper 

is  an  onnoeof  powder  for  a  globe  o£  four  pounds  peUrds,  and  a  quantity  of  fiery  stars  or  s|Mm 

^eiiglit ;  two  ounces  for  one  of  eight,  and  so  on.  mixed  with  pulverised  gunpowder,  placed  with- 

As  the  chamber  of  the  mortar  may  be  too  out  any  order  above  tmse  petards,  which  must 

lam  to  oontain  (he  exact  quantity  of  powder  suf-  be  choked  at  unequal  heigtits,  that  they  may 

flcrant  for  the  fire-ball,  which  ou^t  to  be  placed  perform  their  effect  at  diiferent  times. ' 
tonedialely  above  the  powder,  in  order  that  it       These  globes  may  be  constructed  in  various 

maybe  expelled  and  set  on  fire  at  die  same  time,  other  ways,  which  it  would  be  tedious  here  to 

AMitarmaytMConalnictedof  wood,or  of  enumerate.    We  shall  only  observe  that,  wbea 
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loaded,  they  must  be  vretl  c-^vered  at  the  top;  3d.  Jets  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  lines  in  djMoter 
they  must  be  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth         Chintte    fire.  —  Saltpetre    one    pouniT  fcuf 

dipped  in  glue,  and  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  must  ounces,    sulphur    seven    ounces,   cnarco%l   ^nre 

be  tied  round  them,  so  as  to  cover  the  hole  which  ounces,  of  the  six  different  kinds  of  sand  mixiid 

contains  the  match.  twelve  ounces.    P^re  d'Incarvilley  in  his  me- 

9.  JeU  of  fire. — Jets  of  fire  are  a  kind  of  fixed  moirs  on  this  subject,  gives  various  other  propor- 

rockets,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  throw  up  into  tions  for  the  composition  of  these  jets;  but  we 

the  air  jets  of  fire,  similar  to  jets  of  water.  They  must  confine  ourselves  to  what  has  been  here 

serve  also  to  represent  cascades :  for  if  a  series  of  said,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  author's  memoirs^ 

such  rockets  be  placed  horizontally  on  the  same  which  will  be  found  in  the  Manuel  de  TArti- 

line,  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  fire  they  emit  ficier. 

will  resemble  a  sheet  of  water.    When  arranged        The  saltpetre,    pulverised    gunpowder,    and 

in  a  circular  form,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  they  charcoal,  are  three  times  sifted  through  a  hair 

form  what  is  called  a  fixed  sun.    To  form  jets  of  sieve.    The  iron  sand  is  besprinkled  with  sul- 

this  kind,  the  cartridge  for  brilliant  fires  must,  phur,  after  being  moistened  with  a  little  brandy, 

in  thickness,  be  eoual  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  that  the  sulphur  may  adhere  to  it ;  and  they  are 

diameter,  and,  for  Chinese  fire,  only  to  a  sixih  then  mixed  together :  the  sulphured  sand  is  then 

part.  spread  over  the  first  mixture,  and  the  whole  is 

The  cartridge  is  loaded  on  a  nipple,  having  a  mixed  with  a  ladle  only;  for  if  a  sieve  were  em- 
point  equal  in  length  to  the  same  diameter,  and  ployed,  it  would  separate  the  sand  from  the  other 
in  thickness  to  a  fourth  part  of  it ;  but,  as  it  ge-  materials.  When  sand  larger  than  that  of  tlie 
nerally  happens  that  the  mouth  of  Uie  jet  becomes  second  order  is  used,  the  composition  is  moisten- 
larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  effect  of  the  fire,  ed  with  brandy,  so  that  it  forms  itself  into  balls, 
you  must  .beghi  to  charge  the  cartridge,  as  the  and  the  jets  are  then  loaded :  if  there  were  too 
Chinese  do,  by  filling  it  to  a  height  equal  to  a  much  moisture,  the  sand  would  not  perform  its 
fourth  part  of  the  diameter  with  clay,  which  miist  effect. 

be  rammed  down  as  if  it  were  gunpowder.    By        10.  Offirei  of  different  colore. — It  is  much  to 

these  means  the  jet  will  ascend  much  higher,  be  wished  that,  for  the  sAe  of  variety,  different 

When  the  charge  is  completed  with  the  composi-  colors  could  be  eiven  to  these  fire-works  at  plea- 

tion  you  have  made  choice  of,  the  cartridge  must  sure ;  but,  though  we  are  acquainted  with  several 

be  close  with  a  tompion  of  wood,  above  which  materials  which  communicate  to  flame  various 

it  must  be  choked.    The  train  or  match  must  colors,  it  has  hitherto  been  possible  to  introduce 

be  of  the  same  composition  as  that  employed  for  only  a  very  few  colors  into  that  of  inflamed  guu- 

loading;  otherwise  the  dilatation  of  the  air  con-  powder.  « 

tained  in  the  hole  made  by  the  piercer  would        To  make  white  fire,  the  gunpowder  must  be 

cause  the  jet  to  burst    Clayed  rockets  may  be  mixed  with  iron  or  rather  steel  filings. 
pierced  with  two  holes  near  the  neck,  in  order  to        To  make  red  fire,  iron  sand  of  the  first  order 

nave  three  jets  in  the  same  plane.  must  be  employed  in  the  same  manner. 

If  a  kind  of  top,  pierced  with  a  namber  of       As  copper  filings,  when  thrown  into  a  flame, 

holes,  be  added  to  them,  thev  will  imitate  a  render  it  green,  it  might  be  concluded  that,  if 

bubbling  fountain.    Jets  intended  for  represent-  mixed  with   gunpowder,  it  would  produce  a 

ing  sheets  of  fire  ought  not  to  be  choked.     They  green  flame;  but  this  experiment  does  not  suc- 

must  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  inclin-  cecd.    It  is  supposed  that  the  flame  is  too  ardent, 

ed  a  little  downwards.    It  appears  to  us  that  amd  consumes  the  inflammable  part  of  the  cop- 

they  might  be  choked  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  per  too  soon.    But  it  is  probable  that  a  sufiicient 

slit,  and  be  pierced  in  the  same  manner;  which  number  of  trials  have  not  yet  been  made ;  for  is 

would  contnbute  to  extend  the  sheet  of  fire  still  it  not  possible  to  lessen  the  force  of  gunpowder 
farther.    A  kind  of  long  narrow  mouth  might .  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  increasing  the  dose 

even  be  provided  for  this  particular  purpose.  of  the  charcoal  ? 

«...  .,.      >.    *  ^     y.>?  However  the  following  are  a  few  of  those  ma- 

Princ^compciiionsfarSeU  of  fire.  jg^^,,  ^^ich,  in  books  on  pyrotechny.  are  said 

1st.  Jets  of  five  lines,  or  less,  of  interior  diameter,  to  possess  the  properly  of  communicating  various 

CAiiic«e>*.— Saltpetre  one  pound,  pulverised  ^®!S"  to  fire-woiis. 

gunpowder  one  pound,  sulpfiur  eight  ounces,  ^Ca«»phor  mixed  with  the  composition  makes 

charcoal  two  ouncS.  the  flame  to  appear  of  a  pale  white  color. 

irAiV«>e.--Saltpetre  one  pound,  pulverised        Raping?  of  lypry  give  a  cWar  flame  of  a  sil- 

gunpowder  eight  ounces,  sulphur  thr^  ounces,  wjofor,  inclining  a  little  to  that  of  lead ;  or 

charcoal  two  ounces,  iron  sand  of  the  first  order  rather  a  white  dazzling  flame, 
eight  ounces.  Greek  pitch  produces  a  reddish  flame,  of  a 

-•  f   »        i.  ^  ,     ,.       .     1.  bronze  color. 

2d.  JcU  of  from  ten  to  twelve  lines  in  diameter.        Black  pitch,  a  dusky  flame,  like  atfiick  smoke, 

Brilliant  ^re.— Pulverised    gunpowder    one  which  obscures  the  atmosphere, 
pound,  iron  filings  of  a  mean  size  five  ounces.  Sulphur,  mixed  in  a  moderate  quantity,  mak^ 

White  (ire. — Saltpetre  one  pound,  pulverised  the  flame  appear  bluish, 
gunpowder  one  pound,  sulpnur  eight  ounces,        Sal  ammoniac  and  verdigris  give  a  greenish 

charcoal  two  ounces.  flame. 

CAifi^fe/tre.— Saltpetre  one  pound  four  ounces,        Raspings  of  yellow  amber  communicate  to  the 

sulphur  nve  ounces,  sand   of  the  third   order  flame  a  lemon  color, 
twelve  ounces.  Crude  antimony  gives  a  russet  color. 
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Borax  ought  to  produce  a  blue  flame;  forspi-  manner  that  the  mouth  of  the  one  shall  be  neai 

nt  of  wine,  in  which  sedative  salt,  one  of  the  the  bottom  of  the  other,  so  that  when  the  fire  oi 

component  parts  of  borax,  is  dissoked  by  the  the  one  is  ended  it  may  immediately  proceed  to 

means  of  heat,  bums  with  a  beautiful  green  flame.  anoUier.    It  may  easily  be  perceived  that,  when 

Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  in  fire  is  applied  to  one  of  these  jets,  the  recoil  of 

regard  to  this  subject ;  but  it  would  add  to  the  the  rocket  will  make  tlie  wheel  turn  round, 

beauty  of  artiflcial  fire-works,  if  they  could  be  unless  it  be  too  large  and  ponderous :  for  this 

varied  by  giving  them  different  colors :  this  would  reason,  when  these  suns  are  of  a  considerable 

be  creating  for  the  eyes  a  new  pleasure.  size,  that  is,  when  they  consist  for  example  of 

1 1 .  CompotUian  ofapatte  proper  for  repretent^  twenty  rockets,  fire  must  be  communicated  at  the 
ing  anmalsj  and  other^  devices  injure, — It  is  to  the  same  time  to  the  first,  the  sixth,  the  eleventh, 
Chinese  also  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  me-  and  the  sixteenth ;  from  which  it  will  proceed  to 
thod  of  representing  figures  with  fire.  For  this  the  second,  the  iseventh,  the  twelfth,  the  seven- 
purpose,  take  sulphur  reduced  to  an  impalpable  teenth,  and  so  on.  These  four  rockets  will  make 
powder,  and,  having  formed  it  into  a  paste  with  the  wheel  turn  round  with  rapidity. 

starch,  cover  with  it  the  figure  you  are  desirous  If  two  similar  suns  be  placed  one  behind  the 
of  representing  on  fire :  it  is  here  to  be  observed  other,  and  made  to  turn  in  a  contrary  direction, 
that  the  figure  must  first  be  coated  over  with  clay,  they  will  produce  a  very  pretty  effect  of  cross- 
to  prevent  it  from  being  burnt.  When  the  figure  fire.  Three  or  four  suns,  with  horizontal  axes 
has  been  covered  with  this  paste,  besprinkle  it  passed  through  them,  might  be  implanted  in  a 
while  still  moist  with  pulveriMd  gunpowder;  and,  vertical  axis,  moveable  in  the  middle  of  a  table. 
when  the  whole  is  perfectly  dry,  arrange  some  Tliese  suns,  revolving  around  the  table,  will  seem 
small  matches  on  the  principal  parts  of  it,  that  to  pursue  each  other.  It  may  be  easily  perceived 
the  fire  may  be  speedily  communicated  to  it  on  that,  to  make  them  turn  around  the  table,  they 
all  sides.  must  be  fixed  on  their  axes,  and  these  axes,  at  the 
The  same  paste  may  be  employed  on  figures  place  where  they  rest  on  the  table,  onght  to  be 
of  clay,  to  form  devices  and  various  designs.  lurnished  with  a  very  moveable  roller. 
Thus,  for  example,  festoons,  garlands,  and  other  13.  To  make  crackert. — Cut  some  stout  car- 
ornaments,  the  flowers  of  which  might  be  imitat-  tridge  paper  into  pieces  three  inches  and  a  half 
ed  by  fire  of  different  colors,  could  be  formed  broad,  and  one  foot  long;  one  edge  of  each  of 
on  the  frieze  of  a  piece  of  architecture,  covered  these  pieces  fold  down  lens^thwise  about  thiee- 
with  plaster.  The  Chinese  imitate  grapes  ex-  quarters  of  an  inch  broad ;  then  fold  the  double 
ceedingly  well,  by  mixing  pounded  sulphur  with  edge  down  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  turn  the 
the  pulp  of  the  jujube  instead  of  flour  paste.  single  edge  back  half  over  the  double  fold ;  open 

12.  Ofnau  both  fixed  aadmoveabk, — None  of  it,  and  lay  all  aloner  the  channel,  which  is  formed 
the  pyrotechnic  inventions  can  be  employed  with  by  the  foldings  of  the  paper,  some  meal  powder; 
so  much  success,  in  artificial  fire-works,  as  suns;  then  fold  it  over  and  over  till  all  the  paper  is 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  fixed  and  revolv-  doubled  up,  rubbing  it  down  every  turn;  this 
ing:  the  method  of  constructing  both  is  very  being  done,  bend  it  backwards  and  forwards, 
simple.  two  inches  and  ahalf,  or  thereaboats,  at  a  time,  as 

For  fixed  suns,  cause  to  be  constructed  a  often  as  the  paper  will  allow;  hold  all  these 

round  piece  of  wood,  into  tlie  circumference  of  folds  flat  and  close,  and,  with  a  small  pinching 

which  can  be  screwed  twelve  or  fifteen  pieces  in  cord,  give  one  turn  round  the  middle  of  the 

the  form  of  radii ;  and  to  these  radii  attach  jets  cracker,  and  pinch  it  close ;  bind  it  with  pack- 

of  fire,  the  composition  of  which  has  been  al-  thread,  as  tight  as  you  can ;  then,  in  the   place 

ready  described,  so  that  they  may  appear  as  ra-  where  it  was  pinched,  prime  one  end  and  cap 

dii  tending  to  the  same  centre,  the  mouth  of  the  it  with  touch-paper.    VVhen  these  crackers  are 

jet  being  towards  tlie  circumference.    Apply  a  fired  they  will  give  a  report  at  every  turn  of  the 

match  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fire  commuui-  paper ;  if  you  would  have  a  great  number  of 

cated  at  the  centre  may  be  conveyed,  at  the  same  bounces,  you  must  cut  the  paper  longer,  or  join 

time,  to  the  mouth  of  each  of  the  jets ;  by  which  them  after  they  are  made ;  but,  if  they  are  made 

means,  each  throwing  out  its  fire,  there  will  be  very  long  before  they  pinched,  you  must  have  a 

produced  the  appearance  of  a  radiating  sun.  piece  of  wood  with  a  groove  in  it,  deep  enough  to 

We  here  suppose  that  the  wheel  is  placed  in  a  let  in  half  the  cracker;  this  will  hold  it  straight 

position  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.     These  while  it  is  pinching. 

rockets  or  jets  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  cross  14.  To  make  tqidbi. — ^First  make  the  cases,  of 

each  other  in  an  angular  manner ;  in  which  case,  about  six  inches  in  length,  by  rolling  slips  of 

instead  of  a  sun,  you  will  have  a  star,  or  a  sort  of  stout  cartridge  paper  three  times  round  a  roller,  and 

cross  resembling  that  of  Malta.    Some  of  these  pasting  the  last  fold ;  tying  it  near  the  bottom  as 

suns'  are  made  alao  with  several  rows  of  jets :  tight  as  possible,  and  making  it  air-tight  at  the 

these  are  called  glories.  end  by  sealing-wax.    Then  take  of  gunpowdei 

ReFolving  suns  may  be  constructed  in  this  half  a  pound,  charcoal  one  ounce,  brimstone  one 

manner : — Provide  a  wooden  wheel,,  of  any  size  ounce,  and  steel  filings  half  an  ounce  (Or  in  like 

at  pleasure,  and  brought  into  perfect  equilibrium  proportion) ;  grind  them  with  a  muller,  or  pound 

around  its  centre,  in  order  that  the  least  effort  them  in  a  mortar.    Your  cases  being  dry  and 

may  make  it  turn  round.    Attach  to  the  circum-  ready,  first  put  a  thimble  full  of  your  powder 
Terence  of  it  fire-jets  placed  in  the  direction  of   and  ram  it  hard  down  with  a  ruler ;  then  fill  the 

the  circumference ;  they  must  not  be  choked  at  case  to  the  top  with  the  aforesaid  mixture,  ram- 

the  botlom,  and  ought  to  be  arranged  in  such  a  ming  it  hard  down  in  the  course  of  filling  two  or 

Vol.  XVIII!  U 
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three  timei;  whoi  thb  is  done  poiot  it  with  sput^*  of  fire  that  incetsntlT sooeeed eadi  olbcr 
tondi-paper,  which  should  be  pasted  on  that  part  The  same  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  star,  or 
which  toacbes  the  case,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  by  any  other  figure  where  the  fire  is  not  to  ap- 
drop  oC  pear  as  proceeding  fiom  the  droumference  of  the 

centre. 
%*  Tbe  apporatos  drieflyused  in  making  fire-  These  two  pieces,  as  well  as  those  that  Ibllow, 
works  consists  of  solid  wooden  cyliodeis,  called  may  be  of  any  size,  prorided  you  observe  the 
formerSy  for  rolling  the  cases  on ;  similar  cylin-  proportion  between  the  parts  of  the  figure  and 
derty  either  of  wood  or  metal,  fi>r  ramming  down  the  spiral,  which  must  be  wider  in  larger  figures 
the  composition ;  moulds  for  holding  tl^  cases  than  in  smalL  If  the  sun,  for  example,  ha?* 
while  filling;  a  machine  for  contiacting  the  ca-  f*om  six  to  twelve  inches  diameter,  ihe  width  o« 
vttv  of  the  cases ;  another  for  grinding  Uie  mate-  the  strokes  that  form  the  spiral  need  not  be  more 
tenals;  and  a  particular  apparatus  for  boring  than  one-twentieth  part  of  an  inch,  and  the  spaces 
some  cases  after  they  are  filled.  between  them,  that  form  the  transparent  parts, 

.  „  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch.    If  the  sun  be  two 

Imitative  Firewoms.  f^  diameter,  the  strokes  should  be  one-eighth 

Take  a  paper  that  is  blacked  on  both  sides,  or,  of  an  inch,  and  the  space  between  one-quarter 
instead  of  black,  the  paper  may  be  colored  on  of  an  inch  ;  and,  if  the  figure  be  six  feet  diameter, 
each  side  with  a  deep  blue,  which  will  be  still  the  strokes  should  be  one-quarter  of  an  inch  and 
better  for  such  as  are  to  be  seen  through  trans-    the  spaces  fire  twelfths  of  an  inch.  These  pieces 

parent  papers.    It  most  be  of  a  proper  sire  for  have  a  pleasing  effect  when  represented  of  a 

the  figure  you  intend  to  exhibit    In  this  paper  small  size,  but  the  deception  is  more  striking 

cut  out  with  a  penknife  several  spaces,  ana  with  when  they  are  of  large  dimensions, 
a  piercer  make  a  great  number  of  holes,  rather        It  will  be  proper  to  place  those  pieces,  when 

long  than  round,  and  at  no  regular  distance  from  of  a  small  size,  in  a  box  quite  closed  on  every 

each  other.  side,  that  none  of  the  light  may  be  diffused  in 

To  represent  revolving  pyramids  and  globes,  the  chamber :  for  which  purpose  it  will  be  coo- 

the  paper  must  be  cut  through  with  a  penknife,  venient  to  have  a  tin  door  oehind  the  box,  to 

and  the  space  cut  out  between  each  spinl  should  which  the  candlesticks  may  be  soldered,  and  the 

be  three  or  fimr  tinlkes  as  wide  as  the  spirals  candles  more  easily  lighted, 
themselves.    Yon  must  observe  to  cut  them  so        The  several  figures  cut  out  should  be  placed 

that  the  pymmid  or  globe  Hiay  appear  to  tnm  on  in  frames,  that  tlwy  may  be  put  alternately  in  a 

its  axis,    llie  columns  that  are  represented  in  groove  in  the  fore-part  of  the  box ;  or  there  may 

pieces  of  architecture,  or  in  jets  of  fire,  must  be  be  two  grooves,  that  the  second  piece  may  be 

cut  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  are  to  be  repre-  put  in  before  the  first  is  taken  out. 
sented  as  turning  on  their  axes.    In  like  manner        The  wheel  must  be  carefully  concealed  fiom 

may  be  exhibitra  a  great  variety  of  ornaments,  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
cyphers,  and  medallions,  which,  when  properly        Where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  representing 

colored,  cannot fidl  of  producing  a  most  pleasing  these  artificial  fires  by  a  hole  in  the  partition, 

effect      There  should  not  be  a  veiv  great  diver-  they  will  doubtless  have  a  much  more  striking 

Jity  of  colors,  as  that  would  not  produce  the  most  effect,  as  the  spectator  cannot  then  conjecture  by 

agreeable  appearance.  what  means  they  are  produced. 

When  these  pieces  are  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  by  extending  this 
the  architecture  or  ornaments  may  be  shaded :  method,  wheels  may  be  constructed  with  three  or 
and,  to  represent  different  shades,  pieces  of  color-  four  spirals,  to  which  may  be  given  different  di- 
ed paper  must  be  pasted  over  each  other,  which  rections.  It  is  manifest,  also,  that  on  the  same 
will  produce  an  effect  that  would  not  be  expect-  principle  a  great  variety  of  transparent  figures 
ed  from  transparent  paintings.  Five  or  six  m^  be  contrived,  and  which  may  be  all  phced 
pieces  of  paper  pasted  over  esuHi  other  will  be  before  the  same  spiral  lines, 
sufficient  to  represent  the  strongest  shades.  To  repretent  coMcadet  offre, — In  cutting  out 
To  give  these  pieces  the  different  motions  they  cascades,  you  must  take  care  to  preserve  a  natu- 
require,  yoa  must  first  consider  the  nature  of  ml  inequality  in  the  parts  cut  out;  for  if  to  save 
eich  piece;  if,  for  example,  yoa  have  cut  out  t^roe  you  should  make  all  the  holes  with  the  same 
the  figure  of  the  sun,  or  or  a  star,  you  must  con-  pointed  tool,  the  uniformity  of  the  parts  will  not 
struct  a  wire  wheel  of  the  same  diameter  with  niil  to  produce  a  disagreeable  effect.  As  these  cas- 
Ihose  pieces ;  over  this  wheel  you  paste  a  very  cades  are  very  pleasing  when  well  executed,  so 
thin  peper,  on  which  u  drawn,  with  black  ink,  they  are' highlv  disgusting  when  imperfect  These 
the  spiral  figure.  The  wheel  thus  prepared  is  are  the  most  difficult  pieces  to  cut  out 
to  be  placed  behind  the  sun  or  star,  in  such  a  To  produce  the  apparent  motion  of  these  cas- 
manner  that  its  axis  may  be  exactly  opposite  the  cades,  instead  of  drawing  a  spiral  you  must  have 
centre  of  either  of  those  figures.  This  wheel  a  slip  of  strong  paper,  of  such  length  as  you 
may  be  turned  by4my  method  von  think  proper,  judge  convenient.  In  this  paper  -there  must  be 
Now,  the  wheel  being  placed  directly  behind  a  great  number  of  holes  near  each  othisr,  and 
the  soB^  for  example,  and  verv  near  to  it,  is  to  mrae  with  pointed  tools  of  different  dimensions, 
be  turned  *regulariy  round,  and  strongly  illumi-  At  each  end  of  the  paper,  a  part,  of  the  same 
nated  by  candles  placed  behind  it  The  lines  site  with  the  cascade,  must  be  left  uncut ;  and 
that  form  die  spiral  will  then  appear,  through  die  towards  those  parts  the  holes  must  be  made  It 
spaces  cat  o«t  from  the  sun,  to  proceed  from  its  greater  distance  from  each  other, 
centre  lo  its  cireumfereoce,  and  wiU  resemble       When  the  cascade  that  is  cot  out  is  placed  bt* 
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Ibie  the  acroU  of  paper  jttsi  mentioned,  and  it  is  the  calibres  from  a  pound  to  100  pounds  buUet. 

«Btiraly  wound  upon  the  roller,  the  part  of  the  pa-  For  making  the  cartridges,  laige  stiff  p^ier  is 

per  that  is  then  between  being  quite  opaque,  no  employed.    This  paper  is  wrapped  round  the 

part  of  the  cascade  will  be  visible ;  but,  as  the  roller,  and  then  oemenied  by  means  of  oomroon 

windi  is  turned  gently  and  regularly  round,  the  paste.    The  thickness  of  the  paper,  when  rolled 

transparent  part  of  tb^  paper  will  give  to  the  up  in  this  manner,  ought  to  be  about  one-eighth 

cascade  the  appearance  of  fire  that  descends  in  and  a  half  of  the  calibre  of  the  mould,  accord- 

the  same  direction;  and  the  illusion  will  be  so  ing  to  tlie  proportion  given  to  the  diameter  of  the 

atmng  thai  the  spectators  will  think  they  see  roller.   But,if  the  diameter  of  the  roller  be  made 

a  cascade  of  fire,  espedally  if  the  figure  be  equal  to  tbree-fourths  the  calibre  of  the  mould, 

judiciously  cut  out.  the  thickness  of  the  cartridge  must  be  a  twelfth 

and  a  half  of  that  calibre.     When  the  cartridge 

PART  II.  is  formed,  the  roller  is  drawn  out,  by  turning  it 

OF  ROCKETSL  round,  until  it  is  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  car- 

a        .      ^                                  ^  trtdge  the  length  of  its  diameter.    A  piece  of 

Sect.  1.— Cokstruction  op  the  Case5.  ^ord  is  then  made  to  pass  twice  round  &e  car- 

Rockets  may  be  regarded  as  the  grand  basis  of  tridge  at  the  extremity  of  the  roller.     And  into 

all  fire-works,  which  are  little  more  than  modifi-  the  vacuity  left  in  the  cartridge  another  roller 

cations  of  their  form,  and  of  the  materials  of  is  introduced,  so  as  to  leave  some  space  be- 

which  they  usually  consist.     A  rocket  is  a  car-  tween  the  two*    One  end  of  the  pack-thread 

tridge  or  case  made  of  stiff  paper,  which  being  must  be  fastened  to  something  fixed,  and  the 

filled  in  part  with  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  and  other  to  a  stick  conveyed  between  the  legs,  and 

diarcoal,  rises  of  itself  into  the  air,  when  fire  is  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  behind  the 

applied  to  it.                              ,  person  who  chokes  the  cartridge.     The  cord  is 

There  are  three  sorts  of  rockets :  small  ones  then  to  be  stretched  by  retiring  backwards,  and 
the  calibre  of  which  does  not  exceed  a  pound  the  cartridge  most  be  pinched  until  there  remains 
bullet ;  that  is  to  say,  the  orifice  of  them  is  equal  only  an  aperture  capable  of  admitting  the  piercer. 
to  the  diameter  of  a  leaden  bullet  which  weighs  The  cord  employed  for  pinching  it  is  then  re- 
only  a  pound;  for  the  calibres  or  orifices  of  the  moved,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  piece  of 
moulds  or  the  models  used  in  making  rockets  pack-thread,  which  must  be  drawn  veiy  tight, 
are  measured  by  the  diameters  of  leaden  bullets,  passing  it  several  times  round  the  cartridge,  after 
Middle  siied  rockets,  equal  to  the  sixe  of  a  ball  which  it  is  secured  by  means  of  running  knots 
of  from  one  to  three  pounds.  And  large  rockets,  made  one  above  the  other, 
equal  to  a  ball  of  from  three  to  100  pounds.  Besides  the  roller,  a  rod  is  used,  which  being 

To  give  the  cartridges  tlie  same  length  and  employed  to  load  the  cartridge,  miist  be  some- 
thickness,  in  order  that  any  number  of  rockets  what  smaller  tlian  the  roller,  in  order  that  it  may 
may  be  prepared  of  the  same  size  and  force,  be  easily  introduced  into  the  cartridge.  The  rod 
they  are  pot  into  a  hollow  cylinder  of  strong  b  pierced  lengthwise,  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  re** 
wood,  called  a  mould.  This  mould  is  sometimes  ceive  the  piercer,  which  must  enter  into  the 
of  metal ;  but  at  any  rate  it  ought  to  be  made  of  mouldy  ana  nnite  with  it  exactly  at  its  lower 
some  very  hard  wood.  This  mould  must  not  be  part.  The  piercer,  which  decreases  in  site,  is  in- 
confounded  with  another  piece  of  wood,  called  troduced  into  the  cartridge  through  the  part 
the  former  or  roller,  around  which  is  rolled  the  where  it  has  been  choked,  and  serves  to  pre- 
thick  paper  employed  to  make  the  cartridge.  If  ser\'e  a  cavity  within  it.  Its  length,  besides  the 
the  calibre  of  the  roould.be  divided  into  eight  nipple  or  button,  must  be  equal  to  about  two- 
equal  parts,  the  diameter  of  the  roller  roust  be  thirds  that  of  the  mould.  Lastly,  if  the  thick- 
equal  to  five  of  these  parts.  The  vacuity  be-  ness  of  the  base  be  a  fourth  part  of  the  calibre 
tween  the  roller  and  the  interior  sur&ce  of  the  of  the  mould,  the  point  roust  be  made  equal  to  a 
mould,  that  is  to  say  three-eighths  of  the  calibre  sixth  of  the  calibre.  It  is  evident  there  must  be 
of  the  mould,  will  be  exactly  filled  by  the  car*  at  least  three  rods,  pierced  in  proportion  to  the 
tridge.  diminution  of  the  piercer,  in  order  that  the  pow- 

As  rockets  are  made  of  different  sizes,  moulds  der  which  is  rammed  in  by  means  of  a  mallet, 

of  different  lengths  and  diameters  must  be  pro-  may  be  uniformly  packed  throughout  the  whole 

vided.    The  calibre  of  a  cannon  is  nothing  else  length  of  the  rocket.   It  may  be  easily  perceived, 

than  the  diameter  of  its  mouth ;  and  we  here  also,  that  these  rods  ought  to  be  made  of  some 

apply  the  same  term  to  the  diameter  of  the  aper-  very  hard  wood,  to  resist  the  strokes  of  the 

ture  of  the  mould.    The  size  of  the  mould  is  mallet 

measured  by  its  calibre  ;  but  the  length  of  the  In  loading  rockets  it  is  more  convenient  not  to 

moulds  for  different  rockets  does  not  always  bear  employ  a  pieroer.    When  loaded  on  a  nipple, 

the  same  proportion  to  the  calibre,  the  length  without  a  piercer,  by  means  of  one  massy  rod, 

being  diminished  as  the  calibre  is  increased.  The  they  are  pierced  widi  a  bit  and  a  piercer  fitted 

length  of  the  mould  for  small  rockets  ought  to  into  the  fend  of  a  bit-brace.    Care  however  must 

be  six  times  the  calibre,  but  for  rockets  of  the  be  taken  to  make  this  hole  suited  to  the  propor- 

mean  and  larger  size  it  will  be  snfiicient  if  the  tion  assigned  for  the  diminution  of  the  piercer, 

length  of  the  mould  be  five  times  or  four  times  That  is  to  say,  the  extremity  of  the  hole,  at  the 

the  calibre  of  the  moulds.    We  shall  give  two  choked  part  of  the  cartridge,  ought  to  be  about 

tables,  one  of  which  contains  the  calibres  of  a  fourth  of  the  calibre  of  the  mould ;  and  the 

moulds  below  a  pound  bullet ;  and  the  other  extremity  of  the  hole  which  is  in  the  inside  fer 
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•boot  two-thiids  of  the  length  of  the  rocket 
ODgbt  to  be  a  sixth  of  the  calibre.  This  hole 
must  pass  directly  dirough  the  middle  of  the 
n>cket.  In  short,  experience  and  ingenuity  will 
suggest  what  is  most  conTenient,  and  in  what 
manner  the  method  of  loading  rockets,  which  we 
shall  here  explain,  may  be  Taried. 

After  the  cartridge  is  placed  in  the  mould, 
pour  gradually  into  it  the  prepared  composition ; 
taking  care  to  poor  only  two  spoonfuls  at  a  time, 
and  to  ram  it  immediately  down  with  the  rod, 
striking  it  in  a  perpendicular  direction  with  a 
mallet  of  a  proper  size,  and  giving  an  equal 
number  of  strokes,  for  example,  three  or  four 
each  time  that  a  new  quantity  of  the  composition 
is  poured  in.  When  the  cartridge  is  about  half 
filled,  separate  with  a  bodkin  the  half  of  the 
'olds  of  the  paper  which  remains,  and,  having 
turned  them  back  on  the  composition,  press 
them  down  with  the  rod  and  a  few  strokes  of  the 
mallet,  in  order  to  compress  the  paper  on  the 
composition.  Then  pierce  three  or  four  holes 
in  the  folded  paper,  by  means  of  a  piercer, 
which  must  be  ms^e  to  penetrate  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  rocket.  These  holes  serve  to  form 
a  communication  between  the  body  of  the  rocket 
and  the  vacuity  at  the  extremity  or  the  cartridge, 
or  that  part  which  has  been  left  empty. 

In  small  rockets  this  vacuity  is  filled  with  gra- 
nulated powder,  which  serves  to  let  them  off: 
they  are  then  covered  with  paper,  and  pinched 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  other  extremity.  But 
in  other  rockets,  the  pot  containing  stars,  ser- 
pents, and  running  rockets,  is  adapted  to  it,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter.  It  may  be  sufficient 
however  to  make,  with  a  bit  or  piercer,  only  one 
hole,  which  must  be  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small,  such  as  a  fourth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  rocket,  to  set  fire  to  the  powder,  taking  care 
that  this  hole  be  as  straight  as  possible,  and  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  of  the  composition.  A  little 
of  tiie  composition  of  the  rocket  must  be  pot 
into  these  holes,  that  the  fire  may  not  fail  to  be 
communicated  to  it. 

It  now  remains  to  fix  the  rocket  to  its  rod, 
which  is  done  in  the  following  manner :— When 
the  rocket  has  been  constnicted  as  above  de- 
scribed, make  fast  to  it  a  rod  of  light  wood,  such 
as  fir  or  willow,  broad  and  flat  at  the  end  next 
the  rocket,  and  decreasing  towards  the  other.  It 
must  be  as  straight  and  free  from  knots  as  pos- 
sible, and  ought  to  be  dressed,  if  necessary,  with 
a  plane.  Its  length  and  weight  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  rocket ;  that  is  to  say,  it  ought  to  be 
six,  seven,  or  eight  feet  long,  so  as  to  remain  in 
equilibrium  with  it,  when  suspended  on  the 
finger,  within  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
the  neck.  Before  it  is  fired,  place  it  with  the 
neck  downwards,  and  let  it  rest  on  two  nails,  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  To 
make  it  ascend  straighter  and  to  a  greater  height, 
adapt  to  its  summit  a  pointed  cap  or  top,  made 
of  common  paper,  which  will  serve  to  ncilitate 
its  passage  through  the  air. 

These  rockets,  in  general,  are  made  in  a  more 
complex  manner,  several  other  things  being 
added  to  them  to  render  them  more  agreeable, 
•Itch  for  example  as  a  petard,  which  is  a  box  of 


tin-plate,  filled  with  fine  gunpowder,  placed  on 
the  summit  The  petard  is  deposited  oo  the  coo- 
position,  at  the  end  where  it  has  been  filled; 
and  the  remaining  paper  of  the  cai^idge  is  folded 
down  over  it  to  keep  it  firm.  The  petard  pro- 
duces its  effect  when  the  rocket  is  in  the  air  and 
the  composition  is  consumed. 

Stars,  golden  rain,  serpents,  saocissons,  and 
several  other  amusing  things,  may  also^  as  we 
have  seen,  be  added  to  them.  This  is  done  by 
adjusting  to  the  bead  of  the  rocket,  an  empty 
pot  or  cartridge,  much  larger  than  the  rocket,  in 
order  that  it  may  contain  serpents,  stars,  and 
various  other  appendages,  to  render  it  more  beau- 
tiful. 

Rockets  may  be  made  to  rise  into  the  air 
without  rods.  For  this  purpose  four  wings  must 
be  attached  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
similar  to  those  seen  on  arrows  or  darts.  In 
length,  these  wings  must  be  equal  to  two-thirds 
that  of  the  rocket;  their  breaddi  towards  the 
bottom  should  be  half  their  length,  and  their 
thickness  ought  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  card. 
But  this  method  of  making  rockets  ascend  is  less 
certain,  and  more  inconvenient,  than  that  where 
a  rod  b  used ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  rarely  em- 
ployed. 

We  shall  now  show  the  method  of  finding  the 
diameten  or  calibre  of  rockets,  according  to 
their  weight ;  but  we  must  first  observe  that  a 
pound  rocket  is  that  just  capable  of  admitting  a 
leaden  bullet  of  a  pound  weight,  and  so  of  the 
rest.  The  calibre  for  the  different  sites  may  be 
found  by  the  two  following  tables,  one  of  which 
is  calculated  for  rockets  of  a  pound  weight  and 
below ;  and  the  other  for  those  from  a  pound 
weight  to  fifty  pounds. 

I.  Table  of  the  calibre  of  moulds  of  a  pound 
weight  and  below 


Ounces. 

Lines. 

Drachms. 

Liaet. 

16 

m 

14 

7i 

12 

17 

12 

7 

8 

15 

10 

H 

7 

141 

8 

6* 

6 

14i 

6 

H 

5 

13 

4 

4* 

4 

12* 

2 

3| 

3 

lU 

2 

9i 

1 

6i 

The  use  of  this  table  will  be .  understood 
merely  by  inspection ;  ■  for  it  is  evident  that  a 
rocket  of  twelve  ounces  ought  to  be  seventeen 
lines  in  diameter ;  one  of  eight  ounces,  fifteen 
lines ;  one  often  drachms,  six  lines  and  one-third ; 
and  so  of  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
diameter  of  the  rocket  be  given,  it  will  be  easy 
to  find  the  weight  of  the  ball  corresponding  to 
that  calibre.  For  example,  if  the  diameter  be 
thirteen  lines,  it  will  be  iminediately  seen,  by 
looking  for  that  number  in  the  column  of  linet» 
that  it  corresponds  to  a  ball  of  five  ounces. 
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II. 

Table  of  the  calibre  of  moulds  from  one  to  fifty  pounds  ball. 

Poimas. 

Calibre. 

Pounds. 

Calibre. 

Poundi. 

■ , 

Calibre. 

Pounds. 

Calibre. 
341 

1 

100 

14 

241 

27 

300 

40 

2 

126 

15 

247 

28 

304 

41 

344 

3 

144 

16 

252 

29 

307 

43 

847 

4 

158 

17 

257 

30 

310 

43 

350 

5 

171 

18 

262 

31 

314 

44 

353 

6 

181 

19 

267 

32 

317 

45 

355 

7 

191 

20 

271 

33 

320 

46 

358 

8 

200 

21 

275 

34 

323 

47 

361 

9 

208 

22 

280 

35 

326 

48 

363 

10 

215 

23 

284 

36 

330 

49 

366 

11 

222 

24 

288 

37 

333 

50 

368 

12 

228 

25 

292 

38 

336 

13 

235 

26 

296 

39 

339 

The  use  of  the  second  table  is  as  follows : — If  the 
weight  of  the  ball  be  given,  which  we  shall  suppose 
to  be  twenty-four  pounds,  seek  for  that  number 
in  the  column  of  pounds,  and  opposite  to  it,  in 
the  column  of  calibres,  will  be  found  the  number 
288.  Then  say,  as  100  is  to  nineteen  and  a  half 
10  is  288  to  a  fourth  term,  which  will  be  the 
number  of  lines  of  the  calibre  required;  or 
multiply  the  number  found,  that  is  288,  by  nine- 
teen and  a  half,  and  from  the  product,  56*16,  cut 
off  the  last  two  figures:  the  required  calibre 
therefore  will  be  56*16  lines,  or  four  inches  eight 
lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  calibre  being  given  in 
lines,  the  weight  of  the  ball  may  be  found  with 
equal  ease:  if  the  calibre,  for  example,  be 
twenty-eight  lines,  say  as  nineteen  and  a  half  is 
to  twenty-eisht  so  is  100  to  a  fourth  term,  which 
will  he  143*5  or  nearly  144.  But  in  the  above 
table,  opposite  to  144  in  the  second  column,  will 
be  found  the  number  tliree  in  the  first;  which 
shows  that  a  rocket,  the  diameter  or  calibre  of 
which  is  twenty-eight  lines,  is  a  rocket  ot  a  three 
pounds  ball. 

Sect.  II. — Composition  of  the  Powder  for 

RoCKEtS,  AND  TUB  MODE  OF  FILLING  THEM. 

The  composition  of  the  powder  for  rockets 
must  be  different,  according  to  the  different 
sizes ;  as  that  proper  for  small  rockets  would  be 
too  strong  for  large  ones.  This  is  a  hci  respect- 
mg  which  almost 'all  the  makers  of  fire-works 
are  agreed.  The  quantities  of  the  ingredients 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best  are 
as  follow : — 

For  rocktit  capable  of  containing  one  or  two 
cmuet  of  compotition, — ^To  one  pound  of  gun- 
powder add  two  ounces  of  soft  charcoal ;  or  to  one 
pound  of  gunpowder  a  pound  of  the  coarse 
powder  used  for  cannon ;  or  to  nine  ounces  of 
gunpowder  two  ounces  of  charcoal;  or  to  a 
pound  of  gunpowder  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
saltpetre,  and  as  much  charcoal. 

For  rockets  of  two  or  three  ounces. — ^To  four 
ounces  of  gunpowder  add  an  ounce  of  charcoal ; 
or  to  nine  ounces  of  gunpowder  add  two  ounces 
of  saltpetre. 

Far  a  rocket  of  four  ounces, — ^To  four  pounds 
of  gunpowder  add  a  pound  of  saltpetre  and  four 
cunces  of  charcoal :  you  mry  add  also,  if  you 


choose,  half  an  ounce  of  sulphur ;  or  to  one 
pound  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  gunpowder  add 
four  onnces  of  saltpetre  and  two  ounces  of  char- 
coal ;  or  to  a  pound  of  powder  add  four  ounces 
of  saltpetre  and  one  ounce  of  charcoal ;  or  to 
seventeen  ounces  of  gunpowder  add  fnur  ounces 
of  saltpetre  and  the  same  quantity  of  charcoal ; 
or  to  tnree  ounces  and  a  half  of  gunpowder  add 
ten  ounces  uf  saltpetre  and  three  ounces  and  a 
half  of  charcoal.  But  the  composition  will  be 
strongest  if  to  ten  ounces  of  gunpowder  you  add 
three  ounces  and  a  half  of  saltpetre  and  three 
ounces  of  charcoal. 

For  a  rocket  of  five  or  six  ounces. — ^To  two 
pounds  five  ounces  of  gunpowder  add  half  a 
pound  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  sulphur,  six 
ounces  of  charcoal,  and  two  ounces  of  iron 
filings. 

For  rockets  of  seven  or  eight  ounces. — To 
seventeen  ounces  of  gunpowder  add  four  ounces 
of  saltpetre  and  three  ounces  of  sulphur. 

For  rockets  of  from  eight  to  ten  ounces. — ^To 
two  pounds  and  five  ounces  of  gunpowder  add 
half  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  sulphur, 
seven  ounces  of  charcoal,  and  three  ounces  of 
iron  filings. 

For  rockets  of  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces, — ^To 
seventeen  ounces  of  gunpowder  add  four  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  three  onnces  and  a  half  of  sulphur, 
and  one  ounce  of  charcoal.  « 

For  rockets  of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  ounces. 
-T-To  two  pounds  four  ounces  of  gunpowder  add 
nine  onnces  of  saltpetre,  three  ounces  of  sulphur, 
five  ounces  of  charcoal,  and  three  ounces  of  iron 
filinss. 

lor  rockets  of  one  pottnif.— To  one  pound  of 
gunpowder  add  one  ounce  of  sulphur  ind  three 
ounces  of  charcoal.  - 

For  a  rocket  of  two  pomsds, — ^To  one  pound 
four  ounces  of  gunpowder  add  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  one  ounce  of  sulphur,  three  ounces  of 
charcoal,  and  two  ounces  of  iron  filings. 

For  a  rocket  of  three  pounds, — ^To  thirty  ounces 
of  saltpetre  add  seven  ounces  and  a  bait  of  sul- 
phur and  eleven  ounces  of  charcoal. 

For  rockets  of  four ,  five,  fix,  or  seven  pounds, 
— ^To  thirty-one  pounds  of  saltpetre  add  four 
pounds  and  a  halt  of  sulphur  ana  ten  pounds  of 
charcoal. 

For  rockets  of  rh^ht^  nine,  or  ten  pounds, — 
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To  eigbt  pounds  of  saltpelre  add  one  pound  four  small  balls  of  paper,  and  the  pot  covered  with 
ounces  of  sulphur  and  two  pounds  twelve  paper  cemented  to  its  edges :  let  a  pointed  sum- 
ounces  of  charcoal.  mit  be  added  to  it,  and  the  rocket  is  fit  for  use. 

We  shall  here  observe,  that  these  inflcredients        We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  difTerent 

must  be  each  pounded  separately  and  sifted ;  artifices  with  which  such  rockets  are  loaded, 
they  are  then  to  be  weighed  and  mixed  together,         1 .    Of  terpenti. — ^Serpents  are  small  flying 

for  the  purpose  of  loading  the  cartridges,  which  rockets  without  rods,  which,  instead  of  rising  in  a 

ought  to  be  kept  ready  in  the  moulds.    The  car-  perpendicular  direction,  mount  obliquely,  and 

triages  must  be  made  of  strong  paper,  doobled,  tall  back  in  a  zig-ng  form  vrithont  ascending  to 

and  cemented  by  means  of  strong  paste,  made  of  a  great  height     The  composition  of  them  is 

fine  flour  and  very  pure  water.  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  rockets ;  and  therefore 

Of  JUiatchci, — Before  we  proceed  farther  it  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  determine  the 

will  be  proper  to  describe  the  composition  of  the  proportion  and  construction  of  the  cartridge, 

matches  necessary  for  letting  the  rockets  off.  which  is  as  follows: — ^The  len^  of  the  cartridge 

Take  linen,  hemp,  or  cotton  thread,  and  double  may  be  about  four  inches;  it  must  be  rolled 

it  eigbt  or  ten  times,  if   intended  for  large  round  a  stick  somewhat  larger  than  the  barrel  of 

rockets ;  or  only  four  or  five  times,  if  to  be  em-  a  goose-quill,  and,  after  being  choked  at  one  of 

ployed  for  stars.  When  the  match  has  been  thus  its  ends,  fill  it  with  the  composition  a  little  be- 

made  as  large  as  necessary,  dip  it  in  pure  vrater,  yond  its  middle,  and  then  pinch  it  so  as  to  leave 

and  press  it  between  your  hands,  to  free  it  from  a  small  aperture.    The  remainder  must  be  filled 

the  moisture.    Mix  some  gunpowder  with  a  little  with  grained  powder,  which  will  make  a  report 

water,  to  reduce  it  to  a  sort  of  paste,  and  immerse  when  it  bursts.    Lastly,  choke  the  cartridge  en- 

the  match  in  it,  turning  and  twisting  it  till  it  has  tirely  towards  the  extremity ;  and  at  the  other 

imbibed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  powder;  eztremityplacealrainof  moist  powder,  to  which, 

then  sprinkle  over  it  a  little  dry  powder,  or  strew  *  if  fire  be  applied,  it  will  be  communicated  to  the 

some  pulverised  dry  powder  upon  a  smooth  composition,  and  cause  the  whole  to  rise  in  the 

board,  and   roll  the  match  over  it    By  these  air.    The  serpent,  as  it  fidls,  will  make  several 

means  you  will  have  an  excellent  match ;  which  turns  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  till  the  fire  is  com- 

if  dried  in  the  sun,  or  on  a  rope  in  the  shade,  municated  to  the  grained  powder;  on  which  it 

will  he  fit  for  use.  will  burst  with  a  loud  report  before  it  falls  to  the 

Sect.  m.-FoRiiATiON  of  RocitETS.  jf^j^i  serpent  be  not  choked  towards  the  mid- 
The  upper  part  of  rockets  is  generally  fur-  die,  instead  of  moving  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  it 
tiished  with  some  composition,  which  takes  fire  will  ascend  and  descend  with  an  undulating  mo- 
when  it  has  reached  to  its  greatest  height,  emits  tion,  and  then  burst  as  before.  The  cartridges  of 
a  considerable  blaze,  or  produces  a  loud  report  serpents  are  generally  made  with  playing  cards, 
and  whizzing  noise.  Of  this  kind  are  saucissons,  These  cards  are  rolled  round  a  rod  of  iron  or 
maroons,  stars,  showers  of  fire,  &c  To  make  hard  wood,  a  little  lai'ger,  as  already  said,  than 
room  for  an  artifice  of  this  kind,  the  rocket  the  barrel  of  a  goose-quill.  To  confine  the  card, 
is  crowned  with  a  jpart  of  greater  diameter  a  piece  of  strong  paper  is  cemented  over  it.  The 
called  a  pot  The  following  is  the  method  of  length  of  the  mould  must  be  proportioned  to 
making  tnis  pot,  and  connecting  it  with  the  that  of  the  cards  employed,  and  the  piercer  of 
rocket: —  the  nipple  must  be  three  or  four  lines  in  length. 
The  mould  for  forming  the  pot,  though  of  one  These  serpents  are  loaded  with  bruised  powder, 
piece,  must  consist  of  two  cylindric  parts/ of  mixed  only  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  char- 
different  diameters.  That  on  which  the  pot  is  coal.  To  introduce  tne  composition  into  the 
rolled  up  must  be  three  diameters  of  the  rocket  cartridge,  a  quill,  cut  into  the  form  of  a  spoon, 
in  length,  and  its  diameter  must  be  three-fourths  may  be  employed ;  it  must  be  rammed  down  by 
that  of  the  rocket ;  the  length  of  the  other  ought  means  of  a  small  rod,  to  which  a  few  strokes  are 
to  be  equal  to  two  of  these  diameters,  and  its  given  with  a  small  mallet, 
diameterto  seven-fifths  that  of  the  rocket  Having  When  the  serpent  is  half  loaded,  instead  of 
rolled  the  thick  paper,  intended  for  making  the  pinching  it  in  that  part,  you  may  introduce  into 
pot,  twice  round  the  cylinder,  a  portion  of  it  it  a  vetch  seed,  and  place  granulated  powder 
must  be  pinched  in  that  part  of  the  cylinder  above  it  to  fill  up  the  remainder.  Above  this 
which  has  the  least  diameter :  this  part  must  be  powder  place  a  small  pellet  of  chewed  paper, 
pared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  only  what  is  and  then  choke  the  other  end  of  the  cartridge, 
necessary  for  making  the  pot  fast  to  the  top  of  If  you  are  desirous  of  making  larger  serpents, 
the  rocket,  and  the  ligature  must  be  covered  with  cement  two  playing  cards  together;  and,  that 
paper.  they  may  be  managed  with  more  ease,  moisten 
To  charge  such  a  pot,  attached  to  a  rocket  them  a  little  with  water.  The  match  coivsists  of 
Having  pierced  three  or  four  holes  in  the  double  a  paste  made  of  bruised  powder,  and  a  small 
paper  which  covers  the  vacuity  of  the  rocket,  quantity  of  water. 

pour  over  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  composition         2.  Marroom. — Marroons  are  small  cubical 

with  which  the  rocket  is  filled,  and  by  shaking  boxes,  filled  with   a  composition  proper   for 

it  make  a  part  enter  these  holes ;  then  arrange,  making  them  burst,  and  may  be  constructed  with 

in  the  pot,  the  composition  with  which  it  is  to  be  great  ease. 

charged,  taking  care  not  to  introduce  into  it  a        Cut  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  according  to  the 

quantity  heavier  than  the  body  of  the  rocket,  method  taught  in  geometry  to  form  the  cuD» ; 

The  whole  must  be  secured  bv  means  of  a  few  join  these  rquares  at  the  edges,  leaving  oniy  one 
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to  be  cemeatody  and  fill  the  ^vity  of  the  cube  of  palveriied  gunpowder.  When  these  materials 

with  grained  powder ;  then  cement  strong  paper  have  been  well  sifted,  besprinkle  them  with 

in  various  directions  over  this  bodv ;  and  wrap  ^randy^  in  which  a  little  gum  has  been  dissolved, 

round  it  two  rows  of  pack-thread,  dipped  in  and  then  make  up  the  sttf  in  the  following  man- 

•troog  glue ;  then  make  a  hole  in  one  of  toe  oor-  ner  .-—Take  a  rocket  mould,  eight  or  nine  lines 

ners,  and  introdnce  into  it  a  match.    If  you  are  in  diameter,  imd  introduce  into  it  a  nipple^  the 

desirous  to  have  luminous  marrooos,  that  is  to  piercer  of  which  is  of  a  unifovm  sbe  throughout^ 

say,  marrodtos  which,  bei>re  they  burst  in  the  and  equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  the  mould, 

air,  emit  a  brilliant  light,  cover  them  with  a  paste  Put  into  this  mould  a  cartridge,  and  by  means  of 

the  composition  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter  a  pierced  rod  load  it  with  one  of  the  preceding 

for  stars ;  and  roll  them  in  pulveriMd  gunpowder  compositions  ;  when  loaded,  take  it  from  the 

to  serve  as  a  match  or  communication.  mould,  without  removing  the  nipple,  the  piercer 

3.  Saucistant^ — Marroons  and  saucissons  differ  of  which  passes  through  the  composition^  and 
from  each  other  only  in  their  form.  The  cap-  then  cut  the  cartridge  quite  round  into  pieces  of 
tridges  of  the  latter  are  round,  and  must  be  only  the  thickness  of  thiee  or  four  lines.  The  eaiw 
four  times  their  exterior  diameter  in  length,  tridge  being  thus  cut,  draw  out  the  piercer 
They  are  choked  at  one  end  in  the  same  manner  gently,  and  the  pieces,  which  resemble  the  men 
as  a  rocket ;  and  a  pellet  of  paper  is  driven  into  employed  for  pUying  at  drafts,  pierced  Uirough 
the  aperture  which  has  been  left,  in  order  to  fill  the  middle,  will  be  stars,  which  must  be  filed 
it  up.  They  are  then  charged  vrith  jp^rained  on  a  match  thread,  which,  if  you  choose,  may  be 
powder,  above  which  is  placed  a  ball  of  paper  covered  jvith  tow. 

gently  pressed  down,  to  prevent  the  powder  from  To  give  more  brilliancy  to  stars  of  this  kind, 

being  bruised ;  the  second  end  of  tne  saucisson  ^  cartridge  thicker  than  the  above  dimensions, 

being  afterwards  choked,  the  edges  are  pared  and  thinner  than  that  of  a  ilying  rocket  of  the 

on  both  sides,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  same  size,  may  be  employed ;  but,  before  it  is 

several  turns  of  pack-thread,  dipped  in  strong  cut  into  pieces,  five  or  sii  boles  must  be  pierced 

glue,  and  then  left  to  dry.    When  you  are  de-  in  the  circumference  of  each  piece  to  oe  cut. 

sirous  oP  charging  them,  pierce  a  hole  in  one  of  When  the  cartridge  is  cut,  and  the  pieces  have 

the  ends,  and  apply  a  match,  in  the  same  man-  been  filled,  cement  over  the  composition  small 

ner  as  marroons.  bits  of  card,  each  having  a  hole  in  the  middle, 

4.  5/0rf.— Stars  are  small  globes  of  a  compo-  so  that  these  holes  may  correspond  to  the  place 
sition  which  emits  a  brilliant  l^t,  which  may  where  the  composition  is  pierced. 

be  compared  to  the  light  of  the  stars  in  the  hea-  Remarkt» — 1.  Tliere  are  several  other  methods 
vens.  T,hese  balls  are  not  larger  than  a  nutmeg  of  making  stars,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious 
or  musket  bullet,  and  when  put  into  the  rockets  to  descril^.  We  shall  therefore  only  show  how 
roust  be  wrapped  up  in  tow,  prepared  for  that  to  make  6toiles  k  pet,  or  stars  which  give  a  report 
purpose.  The  composition  of  these  stars  u  as  as  loud  as  that  of  a  pistol  or  musket.  Make 
follows  : — To  a  pound  of  fine  gunpowder  well  small  saucissons,  as  taught  in  the  third  section ; 
pulverised  add  four  pounds  of  saltpetre,  and  two  only  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  cover  them  with 
pounds  of  sulphur.  When  Uiese  ingredients  are  pack-thread :  it  will  be  sufficient  if  they  are 
thoroughly  incorporated,  take  about  the  size  of  a  pierced  at  one  end,  in  order  that  you  may  tie  to 
notroeg  of  this  mixture,  and  having  wrapt  it  up  in  it  a  star  constructed  according  to  the  first  method, 
a  piece  of  linen  rag,  or  of  paper,  form  it  into  a  the  composition  of  which  is  diy ;  for,  if  the  cem- 
bali ;  then  tie  it  closely  round  with  a  packthread,  position  be  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  there  will  be 
and  pierce  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  it,  sufG-  no  need  to  tie  it.  Nothing  vrill  be  necessary  in 
ciently  large  to  receive  a  piece  of  prepared  to»,  that  case  but  to  leave  a  little  more  of  the  peper 
which  will  serve  as  a  match.  Tnis  star,  when  hollow  at  the  end  of  the  saucisson  which  nas 
lighted,  will  exhibit  a  most  beautiful  appearance ;  been  pierced,  for  the  purpose  of  intsoducing  the 
brides  the  fire,  as  it  issues  from  the  two  ends  Of  composition ;  and  to  place  in  the  vacuity,  to- 
tbe  hole  in  the  middle,  will  extend  to  a  greater  warns  the  neck  of  .the  saucisson,  some  grained 
distance,  and  make  it  appear  much  larger.  powder,  which  will  communicate  fire  to  the  sau- 

If  you  are  desirous  to  employ  a  moist  compo-  cisson  when  the  composition  is  consumed, 

sition  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  instead  of  ,a  dry  2.  As  there  are  some  stars  which  in  the  end 

one,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  wrap  up  the  become  petards,  others  may  be  made  which  shall 

star  in  any  thing  but  prepared  tow  ;  because,  conclude  with  becoming  serpents.  But  this  may 

svhefn  made  of  such  paste,  it  can  retain  its  sphe-  be  so  easily  conceived  and  carried  into  execution 

rical  figure.    There  will  be  no  need  also  of  that  it  would  be  losing  time  to  enlarge  farther 

piercing  a  hole  in  it,  to  receive  the  match ;  be-  on  the  subject.  We  shall  only  observe  that  these 

cause,  when  newly    made,  and  consequently  stars  are  not  in  us%  because  it  is  difficult  for  a 

moist,  it  nay  be  rolled  in  pulverised  gunpowder,  rocket  to  carry  them  to  a  considerable  height  in 

which  wrilladhere  to  it.  This  powder,when  kindled,  the  air  :  they  diminish  the  effect  of  the  rocM 

will  serve  as  a  match,  and  inflame  the  composi-  or  saucisson,  and  much  time  is  required  to  make 

lion  of  the  star,  which  in  falling  vrill  form  itself  them. 

into  tears.                                         vi   ,  _  Sect.  IV.— Op  Courantins  or  Rockets 

Anoiier  method  of  makmgrockeUwUh  Han.-^  ^^^^^  ^^^              ^  ^^^ 

Mix  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  with  one  ounce 

of  sulphur,  and  two  drachms  of  pulverised  gun-  A  common  rocket,  which  however  oug'it  not 

powder ;   or  mix  four  ounces  of  sulphur  with  to  be  very  large,  may  be  made  to  run  al  ng  aa 

the  same  ouantity  of  saltpetre  and  eight  ounces  extended  rope.    For  this  pur{>o9e  affix  to  the 
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rocket  an  empty  cartridge,  and  introduce  into  it  or  nine  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  diame- 
V*e  rope  which  is  to  carry  it ;  placing  the  head  ter :  the  former,  on  which  the  cartridge  is  rolled 
of  the  rocket  towards  that  side  on  which  you  in-  up,  may  be  nine  lines  in  thickness,  and  the  rod 
tend  it  to  move :  if  you  then  set  fire  to  the  for  loading  the  cartridge  must  as  usual  he  some- 
rocket,  adjusted  in  this  manner,  it  will  run  along  what  less.  For  loading  the  cartridge  there  is  no 
the  rope  without  stopping,  till  the  matter  it  con-  need  for  a  piercer  with  a  nipple 
tains  IS  entirely  exhausted.  If  you  are  desirous  The  composition  may  be  made  in  two  ways ; 
that  the  rocket  shonld.  more  in  a  retrograde  di-  for  if  it  be  required  that  the  rocket,  while  bum* 
rection ;  first  fill  one-half  of  it  with  the  compo-  ing  on  the  water,  should  appear  as  bright  as  a 
sition,  and  cover  it  with  a  small  round  piece  of  candle,  it  must  be  composed  of  three  materiris 
wood,  to  serve  as  a  partition  between  it  and  that  mixed  together,  viz.  three  ounces  of  polverised 
put  into  tiie  other  half;  then  make  a  hole  below  and  sifted  gunpowder,  one  pound  of  saltpetre, 
this  partition,  so  as  to  correspond  with  a  small  and  eight  ounces  of  sulphur.  But,  if  you  are 
canal  filled  with  bruised  powaer,  and  terminating  desirous  that  it  should  appear  on  the  water  with 
at  the  other  end  of  the  rocket :  by  these  means  a  beautifol  tail,  the  composition  must  consist  of 
the  fire,  when  it  ceases  in  the  first  half  of  the  eight  ounces  of  gunpowder  pulverised  and  sifted, 
rocket,  will  be  communicated  through  the  hole  one  pound  of  saltpetre,  eight  ounces  of  pounded 
into  the  small  canal^  which  will  convey  it  to  the  and  sifted  sulphur,  and  two  ounces  of  charcoal, 
other  end ;  and,  this  end  being  then  kindled,  the  When  the  composition  has  been  prepared  ac- 
rocket  will  move  backwards,  and  return  to  the  cording  to  these  proportions,  and  the  rocket  has 
place  from  which  it  set  out.  been  filled  in  the  manner  above  described,  apply 

Two  rockets  of  equal  size,  bound  together  by  a  saucisson  to  the  end  of  it :  and  having  covered 
means  of  a  piece  of  strong  pack-thread,  and  dis-  the  rocket  with  wax,  black  pitch,  resin,  or  any 
posed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  head  of  the  other  substance  ca'pable  of  preventing  the  paper 
one  shall  be  opposite  to  the  neck  of  the  other,  fiom  being  spoilea  in  the  water,  attach  to  it  a 
that  when  the  fire  has  consumed  the  composition  small  rod  or  white  willow,  about  two  foet  in 
in  the  one  it  may  be  communicated  to  that  in  length,  that  the  rocket  may  conveniently  float, 
the  other,  and  oblige  both  of  them  to  move  in  a  If  it  be  required  that  these  rockets  should 
retrograde  direction,  may  also  be  adjusted  to  the  plunge  down,  and  again  rise  up,  a  certain  qnan- 
rope  by  means  of  a  piece  of  hollow  reed.  But,  tity  of  pulverised  gunpowder,  without  any  mix- 
to  prevent  the  fire  of  the  former  firom  being  com-  ture,  must  be  introduced  into  them,  at  certain 
municated  to  tlie  second  too  soon,  they  ought  to  distances,  such,  for  example,  as  two,  tliree,  or 
be  covered  with  oil-cloth,  or  to  be  wrapped  up  four  lines,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cart- 
in  paper.  ridce. 

jK€iriffr/c.— Rockets  of  this  kind  are  generally        Remarks. — 1.  Small  rockets  of  this  kind  maybe 

employed  for  setting  fire  to  various  other  pieces  made  without  changing  the  mould  or  composi- 

when   large   fire-works  are  exhibited;  and  to  tion,  in  several  difiierent  ways,  which,  for  the  sake 

render  them  more   agreeable,  they  are  made  of  brevity,  we  are  obliged  to  omit.    Such  of  our 

in  the  form  of  different  animals,  such  as  ser-  readers  as  are  desirous  of  further  information  on 

pents,  dragons,  kc, ;  on  which  account  they  are  this  subject  may  consult  those  authors  who  have 

called  flying  dragons.    These  dragons  are  very  written  expressly  on  pjrrotechny. 
amusing,  especially  when  filled  with  various       2.  It  is  possible  also  to  make  a  rocket  which, 

compositions,  such  as  golden  rain,  long  hair,  after  it  has  burnt  some  time  on  the  water,  shall 

&c.    They  might  be  made  to  discharge  serpents  throw  out  sparks  and  stars ;  and  these  after  they 

from  their  mouths,  which  would  produce  a  very  catch  fire  shall  ascend  into  the  air.    This  may 

pleasing  eflect,  and  give  them  a  greater  resem-  be  done  by  dividing  the  rocket  into  two  parts, 

plance  to  a  dragon.  by  means  of  a  round  piece  of  wood,  having  a  hole 

Rockets  M)hickfly  aUmg  a  TOpe,  and  turn  round  in  the  middle.  The  upper  part  must  be  filled 
at  the  same  time, — Nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  with  the  usual  composition  of  rockets,  and  the 
to  a  rocket  of  this  kind  a  rotatory  motion  around  lower  with  stars,  which  roust  be  mixed  with 
the  rope  along  which  it  advances ;  it  will  be  suf-  grained  and  pulverised  gunpowder,  &c. 
ficient  for  this  purpose  to  tie  it  to  another  rocket,  3.  A  rocket  which  takes  fire  in  the  water, 
placed  in  a  transversal  direction.  But  the  aper-  and,  after  burning  there  half  the  time  of  its  du- 
tare  of  the  latter,  instead  of  being  at  the  bottom,  ration,  mounts  into  the  air  with  great  velocity, 
ought  to  be  in  the  side,  near  one  of  the  ends,  may  be  constracted  in  the  following  manner : — 
If  both  rockets  be  fired  at  the  same  time,  the  Take  a  flyine  rocket,  furnished  with  its  rod,  and 
latter  will  make  the  other  revolve  around  the  by  means  or  a  little  glue  attach  it  to  a  water- 
rope,  while  it  advances  along  it.  rocket,  but  only  at  the  middle,  in  such  a  manner, 

Of  rockets  which  bum  in  the  loafer.— Tnough  that  the  latter  shall  have  its  neck  uppermoet, 
fire  and  water  are  two  things  of  a  very  opposite  and  the  other  its  neck  downward.  Adjust  to  their 
nature,  the  rockets  above  described,  when  set  on  extremity  a  small  tube,  to  communicate  the  fire 
Are,  will  bum  and  produce  their  eflect  even  in  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  cover  both  with 
the  water ;  but  as  they  are  then  below  the  veater  a  coating  of  pitch,  wax,  &c-,  that  they  may  not 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  is  lost :  for  this  rea-  be  damaged  by  the  water.  Then  attach  to  the 
too,  when  it  is  reouired  to  cause  rockets  to  bum  flying  rocket,  after  it  has  been  thus  cemented  to 
as  they  float  on  tne  water,  it  will  be  necessary  the  aquatic  one,  a  rod  of  the  kind  described  in 
to  make  some  change  in  the  proportions  of  the  the  second  article;  and' suspend  a  piece  of  pack- 
moulds,  and  materials  of  which  they  are  com-  thread  to  support  a.  musket  bullet  made  fast  to 
posed.    In  regard  to  the  mou\d,  it  may  be  eight  the  rod  by  means  of  a  needle  or  bit  of  iron  wire 
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When  these  ajtangemenU  hare  been  made,  set  piece  of  pack-threa*!,  by  the  ends  that  do  not 

fire  to  the  part  after  the  rocket  is  in  the  wat.T;  catch  fire ;  and  if  the  pack-thread  be  sutTe.ed  io 

and,  when  the  composition  is  consumed,  the  tire  hang  down  two  or  three  inches,  between  every 

will  communicate  through  tlie  small  tube  to  the  two,  this  arrangement  will  produce  a  yariety  of 

other  rocket :  the  latter  will  then  rise  and  leave  agreeable  and  amusing  figures, 
the  other,  which  will  not  be  able  to  follow  it,  on        A  rocket  which  oicendi  in  the  form  of  a  tcrew^ 

account  of  the  weight  adhering  to  it.  —A  straight  rod,  as  experience  shows,  makes  a 

-         -,      -  „  rocket  ascend  perpendicularly,  and  in  a  straight 

Sect.  V.— By  means  op  Rockets  to  bephe-  ^^^,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  rudder  of  a  ship, 

SENT   SEVERAL   FIGURES    IN    THE  Am.  ^^  ^^^    ^^^y\f  ^   bird,  the   cffcCt  of  which   iS  tO 

If  several  small  rockets  be  placed  upon  a  lar^^e  make  the  vessel  or  bird  turn  towards  that  side 
one,  their  rods  being  fixed  around  the  large  car-  to  which  it  is  inclined ;  if  a  bent  rod  therefore 
tridge  which  is  usually  attached  to  the  head  of  be  attached  to  a  rocket,  its  first  effect  will  be  to 
the  rocket,  to  contain  what  it  is  destined  to  carry  make  the  rocket  incline  towards  that  side  to 
up  into  the  air;  and  these  small  rockets  be  set  which  it  is  bent;  but,  its  centre  of  gravity  bring- 
on  fire  while  the  large  one  is  ascending,  they  ing  it  tUlerwards  into  a  vertical  situation,  the  re- 
vriW  represent  in  a  very  agreeable  manner  a  tree,  suit  of  these  two  opposite  efforts  will  be  that  the 
the  trunk  of  which  will  be  the  lar);e  rocket,  and  rocket  will  ascend  in  a  zig-zag  or  spiral  form.  In 
the  brancheii  the  small  ones.  If  these  small  this  case  indeed,  as  it  displaces  a  greater  volume 
rockets  take  fire  when  the  large  one  is  half  burned  of  air  and  describes  a  longer  line,  it  will  not 
in  the  air,  they  will  represents  comet ;  and  when  ascend  so  high  as  if  it  had  been  impelled  in  a 
the  large  one  is  entirely  inverted,  so  that  its  head  straight  direction ;  but,  on  account  of  the  singu- 
begins  to  point  downwards,  in  order  to  fall,  they  larity  of  this  motion,  it  will  produce  an  agreeable 
will  represent  a  kind  of  fiery  fountain.  If  efiect.  For  the  military  Congreve  rocket,  see 
several  serpents  be  attached  to  me  rocket  with  a  Rocket. 


PYRRHA,  the  dauffhter  of  Epimetheus  and  PYRRHUS  I.,  or  Neoptolemus,  the  first  king 

Pandora,  and  wife  of  Deucalion,  king  of  Thes-  of  Epirus,  the  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidaroia. 

saly,  in  whose  reign  the  flood  happened.    See  See  Epirus.    lie  was  killed  by  Orestes  in  the 

Deucalion.    She  was  the  mother  of  Amphyc-  temple  of  Delphi. 

tion,  HeU»i,   and   Protogenes,    by   Deucalion.  Pyrrhus   If.,   king  of  Epirus,  the   son  of 

Ovid,  Met.  i.  ^.acides  and  Phthia,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of 

PYRRlilCHA,  in  anticjuity,  a  kind  of  exer-  Pyrrhus  I.;   celebrated  for  his  war  with  the 

cise  on  a  horseback,  or  a  feigned  combat,  for  the  Romans.   lie  conquered  Antigonus,  and  reigned 

exercise  of  the  cavalry.    It  was   thus  called  some  time  in  Macedonia,  but  was  at  last  killed 

from  its  inventor  Pyrrhus  of  Cydonia,  who  first  at  Argos,  A.  A.  C.  272.    See  Roue. 

tau^t  the  Cretans  to  march  in  measure  and  PYR'RHONISM,  n.  «.    [From   Pyrrho,  the 

cadence  to  battle,  and  to  observe  the  time  of  the  founder  of  the  sceptics.]    Scepticism ;  universal 

Pyrrhic  foot     Others  derive  the  name  from  doubt 

Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  instituted  this  As  some  ignoractly  afiect  to  be  more  knowing*  so 

exercise  at  the  obsequies  of  his  father.    Aristotle  others  vainly  affect  to  be  more  ignorant '  than  they 

says  that  it  was  Achilles  himself  who  invented  are  ;  who,  to  show  they  have  greater  insight  and  pe- 

it.    The  Romans  also  called  it  Indus  Trojanus,  netration  than  other  men,  insist  upon  the  absolate  un- 

the  Trojan  game  ;  and  Aulus  Gellius,  decursus.  certainty  of  science ;  will  disnuteeven  first  principles  ;. 

It  is  represented  on  medals  by  two  cavaliers  in  S^^^  nothing  as  certain,  and  so  run  it  inio  downright 

front  running  with  Umcets,  and  the  word  decur-  «rrrA«ium ;  the  too  common  effect  of  aUtracted  de- 

sio  in  the  exergi^e.  ^^  excessively  refined.                             M»an. 

PYRRHIC,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  PYRUS,  the  pear-tree,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 

a  foot  consisting  of  two  syllables,  both  short ;  as  tasynia  order  and  icosandria  class  of  plants ; 

deus.'    Among  the  ancients  this  foot  is  also  natural  order  thirty-sixth,  pomacea :  cal,  quin- 

called  periambus ;  by  others  hegemona.  quefid ;   petals  five ;    fruit  an  apple,  inferior, 

PYRRUO,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  at  Elis  quinquelocular,   and   polyspermous.      To  this 

in   Peloponnesus,  who  flourished    about    300  genus  Linn^  has  joined  the  apple  and  quince. 

B.  C.      He   was  the  disciple  of  Anaxarchus,  1.  P.  communis,  the  common  pear-tree,  rises 

whom  he  accompanied  as  far  as  India,  where  he  with  an  upright  large  trunk,  branching  thirty  or 

conversed  with   the  Brahmins  and  Gymnoso-  forty  feet  hi^,  in  some  widely  around,  in  others 

phists.    He  had  made  painting  his  profession  more  erectly,  and  forming  a  conical  hpad,  oval, 

before  he  studied  philosophy.    He  established  a  lanceolated,   serrated    leaves,    and    corymbous 

sect  whose  fundamental  principle  was,  that  there  clusters  of  white  flowers  from  the  sides  of  the 

is  nothing  true  or  fiailse,  right  or  wrong,  honest  branches,  succeeded  by  large  fruit  extended  at 

or  dishonest,  just  or  unjust ;  or  that  there  is  no  the  base.    Under  this  species  are  comprehended 

standaid  of  any  thing  beyond  law  or  custom,  and  almost  endless  varieties,  all  bearing  the  above 

that  uncertainty  and  doubt  belong  to  everything,  description.    They  bear  their  flowers  and  fruit 

From   this   continual  seeking  after  truth  and  upon    spurs,    arising    from  the   sides    of  the 

never  finding  it,  the  sect  obtained  the  name  of  branches  from  two  or  three  years  old  and  up- 

Sceptics    or    Pyrrhonians    from    the    founder,  wards ;  the  same  branches  and  spurs  continuing 

Pyrrho  died  about  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age;  fruitful  for  a  great  number  of  years.    The  sum- 

liis   memory  was  honored    with    a    statue  at  mer  pears   ripen  in   different  sorts   from   the 

Athens,  and  a  monument  in  his  own  country.  beginning  of  July  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
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September,  and  are  generally  fit  to  eat  from  the  be  too  much  crowded  with  wood,  whldi  li  of  iD 
tiee^  or  at  least  do  not  keep  a  week  or  two  consequence  to  all  fruit  trees.  These  sorts  may 
before  they  rot.  The  autumn  pears  come  to  also  be  propasaCed  by  budding  or  grafting  upon 
perfection  in  October,  November,  and  Decem-  stocks  raised  by  cuttinss ;  so  that  the  best  sorts 
ber ;  some  ripening  nearly  on  the  tree  in  Octo-  may  be  cultivated  in  Uiis  way  in  greater  plenty 
ber  and  November,  others  requiring  to  lie  some  than  bv  tny  other  method, 
time  in  the  fruitery,  while  some  will  keep  two  4.  P.  malus,  the  common  apple-tree,  grows 
months ;  but  all  the  winter  pears,  though  they  twenty  or  thirtjr  feet  high,  havi^  oval  serrated 
attain  their  full  growth  on  the  tree  by  the  end  of  leaves  and  sessile  umbels  of  whitish  red  flowers 
October  and  in  November,  yet  they  do  not  ac-  succeeded  by  large,  roundish,  and  oblong  fruij; 
<»iire  perfection  for  eating  till  from  the  end  of  concave  at  the  oase.  The  varieties  of  this 
November  to  April  and  May.  Those  of  each  species  are  amazingly  great  vrith  respect  to  the 
class  have  different  properties ;  some  being  differences  of  the  fruit.  Botanists  say,  that  the 
melting,  others  breaking,  some  mealy,  and  some  wilding,  or  crab-«pple  of  the  woods  and  hedffes 
hard  and  aneteie,  fit  only  for  kitchen  uses*  As  is  the  original  kind,  and  from  the  seeds  of  which 
many  of  the  finest  sorts  were  first  obtained  from  the  cultivated  apple  was  first  obtained.  The 
France,  they  are  still  continued  in  most  cata-  varieties  of  this  last  no  doubt  are  multiplied  to 
logues  by  French  names.  All  the  varieties  of  some  hundreds  in  different  places,  having  been 
the  pear-tree  are  hardy,  and  will  succeed  in  any  all  first  accidentally  obtainra  from  the  seed  or 
common  soil  of  a  garden  or  orchard.  They  are  kernels  of  the  fruit,  and  the  approved  sorts  con- 
propagated  by  grafting  and  budding  upon  any  tinned  and  increased  by  grafting  upon  crabs  or 
■ma  of  pear  stocks ;  also  occasionally  upon  any  kind  of  apple  stocks ;  but,  although  the  num- 
quince  stocks,  and  sometimes  upon  white  thorn  ber  of  varieties  is  very  considerable,  there  are 
stocks ;  b^t  pear  stocks  are  greatly  preferable  to  not  above  forty  or  fifty  sorts  retained  in  the 
all  others  for  general  use.  nurseryman's  catalogue.  These  varieties  arrive 
.  3.  P.  coronaria,  the  sweet  scented  crab  of  at  full  growth  in  successive  order  from  July  to 
Virginia,  grows  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  havin^^  the  end  of  October,  improve  in  perfection  after 
angular  serrated  leaves,  pedunculated  umbels  being  gathered,  and  several  of  the  winter  kinds 
of  whitish  red,  sweet-scented  flowers,  succeeded  in  particular,  keep  good  for  many  months,  even 
by  small  round  crabs,  remarkably  sour  and  till  the  arrival  of  apples  next  summer.  Among 
austere.  There  is  one  variety,  called  me  evergreen  these  various  kinds  of  apples  some  are  used  for 
V'ii^nian  crab-tree.  the  dessert,  some  for  the  kitchen,  and  some  for 

3.  P.  cydonia,  the  quince,  formerly  ranked  by  cyder  making.  All  kinds  of  apples  are  pro- 
botanists  as  a  distinct  genus,  but  classed  by  pagated  in  the  same  manner  as  tne  pears,  using 
Linn^  and  his  followers  as  a  species  of  pyrus.  apple  stocks  instead  of  pear  stocks.  They  will 
It  was  formerly  divided  into  three  species,  which  succeed  in  any  common  soil  of  a  garden  or 
must  now  rank  as  varieties;  viz.  orchard,  and  in  any  free  situation,  except  in  a 

i.  P.  cydonia  lusitanica,  the  Portugal  quince,  low  and  very  moist  soil,  in  which  they  are  apt  to 

with  obverse  oval  leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  canker,  and'very  soon  go  off.    In  a  friable  loain 

aide :  tliey  are  generally  very  successful. 

li.  P.  cydonia  maliforma,  with  oval  leaves,        PYTHAGORAS,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 

wholly  on  their  under  sideband  lengthened  at  antiquity,  respecting  the  time  and  place  of^whose 

their  base :  and  birth  critics  are  much  divided.    Dr.  Bentley 

iii.  P.  cydonia  oblonga,  with  an  oblong  fruit  determines  the  date  of  his  birth  to  be  the  fourth 
lengthened  at  the  base.  There  ate  some  other  ^ear  of  the  forty-third  Olympiad ;  Lloyd  places 
varieties  of  this  fruit,  propagated  m  fruit  gar-  it  about  the  third  year  of  the  forty-eighth ;  and 
dens,  and  in  the  nursenes  for  sale;  one  of  which  Dodwell  fixes  it  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifty- 
is  a  sofl  eatable  fruit,  another  very  astringent,  second.  It  is  ffenerally  believed  that  he  was 
and  a  third  with  a  very  small  fruit,  cottony  all  bom  in  the  bland  of  Samos,  and  that  he 
over,  which  is  scarcely  worth  keeping,  lliese  flourished  about  A.  A.  C.  500.  Hb  father 
Mr.  Miller  supposed  to  be  the  seminal  varia-  Mnesarchus,  who  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a 
tions,  but  the  three  others  to  be  distinct  species.  lapiiUry,  and  by  oUiers  a  merchant  of  Tyre, 
The  Portugal  quince  is  the  most  valuable ;  its  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  distinction, 
pulp  turns  to  a  fine  purple  when  stewed  or  and  to  have  bestowed  upon  his  son  the  best 
naked,  and  becomes  much  softer  and  less  austere  education.  Of  his  childhood  and  early  educa- 
than  the  others ;  it  is  therefore  much  fitter  for  tion  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was  first 
making  marmalade.  These  trees  are  all  easily  instructed  in  his  own  country  by  Creophilus,  and 
propagated,  either  by  layers,  suckers,  or  cuttings,  afterwards  in  Scyros  by  Pherecydes.  Poetry 
which  must  be  planted  in  a  moist  soil.  Those  and  music,  eloquence  and  astronomy,  became 
raised  from  suckers  are  seldom  so  well  rooted  as  his  studies ;  and  in  gymnastic  exercises  he  often 
those  which  are  obtained  fipm  cuttings  or  layers,  bore  the  palm  for  strength  and  dexterity.  He 
and  are  subject  to  produce  suckers  again  in  first  distinguished  himself  in  Greece  at  tlie 
greater  plenty ;  which  is  not  so  proper  for  fruit  Olmpic  games,  and  soon  after  he  commenced 
bearing  trees.  These  trees  require  very  little  his  traveb.  He  visited  Egypt,  where,  through 
pruning ;  the  chief  thing  to  be  observed  is,  to  the  interest  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  he 
keep  their  stems  clear  from  suckers,  and  cut  off  obtained  the  patronage  of  king  Amasis,  by  whose 
sucn  branches  as  cross  each  other*  likewise  all  influence,  with  his  own  assiduity  and  perse- 
upright  luxuriant  shoots  from  the  middle  of  the  verance,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  priests; 
tree  should  be  taken  off,  that  the  head  may  not  from  whom  he  learned  their  sacred  mysteries^ 
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theokgyy  and  system  of  symbolical  learning,  it  was  even  deemed  a  •crime to  dispute hb  word ^ 
In  Egypt,  too^  he  became  acquainted  with  geo-  and  their  arguments  wi  ire  cofnsidered  as  infattibly 
metry,  and  the  scdar  system ;  and  made  himself  convincing,  if  they  co^  aid  enforce  them  by  addbig 
master  of  all  the  learning  for  which  it  was  so  that  the  master  said  so.  T^give  mere  weight  to 
filmed  among  the  nations  of  anticjuity.  It  is  his  exhortations,  PyiJiagoras  retired  int»  a  sub* 
said  that  he  afterwards  vbited  Persia  and  Chal-  terraneous  cave,  wbc  rre  hi»  mother  sent  him  in:- 
dea,  where  from  the  Magi  be  learnt  divination,  telligence  of  every  thi  ng  which  happened  during 
the  interpreting  of  dreams,  and  astronomy,  his  absence.  A^^sev  era!  months,,  be  re^peared 
He  likewise  travelled  into  India,  conversed  on  the  earth  with  a  gri  in  and  ghast%  countenance,, 
with  the  Gymnosopbists,  and  acquired  from  and  declared  in  the  assemb^  of  the  peoples  that 
them  a  knowledge  ot  the  philo80{>hy  and  litera-  he  was  returned  frort  i  Hades-;,  whic^  gave  vise  to 
ture  of  the  east ;  and  sucn  was  his  ardor  in  the  many  other  iabulou  s  reports.  At  length  his> 
pursuit  of  science,  that  in  quest  of  it,  says  singular  doctrines,  a  nd  peifaap»  his  streauMisly 
Cicero^  he  crossed  many  seas,  and  travelled  on  asserting  the  rights  of  tne  people  ^^ainsl  them 
foot  through  many  barbarous  nations.  After  he  tyranniod  governors ,  raised  »  powerfol  party 
had  spent  many  years  in  acquiring  information  against  him ;  which  soon  obligea  him  te  fly  for 
on  every  subject,  he  returned  to  Samos,  and  his  life.  His  friends  fled  to  Rhegium;.  and  he 
attempted  to  institute  a  school  for  the  instruction  himself,  after  being  refused  fiotectio»  by  the 
of  his  countrymen.  Failing  of  success,  he  re-  Locrians,  fled  to  ^  letapontum,  where  he  took 
paired  to  Delos,  where  he  pretended  to  receive  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  and  where  it 
moral  dogmas  from  the  priestess  of  Apollo.  He  is  said  he  died  of  hunger  about  A.A.C.  497. 
also  visited  Crete,  where  he  was  initiated  into  The  time,  place,  an(  I  manner  ef  hie  deaths  how- 
the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  Greece.  He  went  ever,  are  all  very  un  certain.  After  his  dead)  hi» 
likewise  to  Sparta  and  Elis,  and  again  assisted  at  followers  paid  the  same  respect  to  him  as  wa» 
the  Olympic  games ;  where,  in  the  public  assem-  paid  to  the  gods ;  tl  tey  erected  statues  in  honor 
"biy,  he  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  sophist,  or  of  him,  converted  1  lis  house  at  Crotena  into  a 
wise  man,  which  he  declined.  He  returned  to  temple  of  Ceres,  a  ppealed  to  him  as  a  deity^ 
Samos,  enriched  with  mythological  learning  and  and  swore  by  his  ■  name.  Pythagoras  married 
mysterious  rites,  and  again  instituted  a  school.  Theano  of  Crotona ,  or  of  Crete,  by  whom  he 
His  mysterious  symbols  and  oracular  precepts  had  two  sons,  Tel«  ^ues  and  Mnesarchus,  who,, 
made  this  attempt  more  successful  than  the  after  his  dead),  tocMc  the  management  of  his 
former ;  but,  meeting  with  some  opposition,  he  school.  He  also  h  ad  a  daughter  called  Damo. 
retired  to  Maena  Grscia,  and  settlea  at  Crotona.  Whether  he  left  air  y  writings  behiBd  him  is  dis- 
Here  he  founded  the  Italic  sect ;  and  his  mental  puted.  The  goldim  vei&es^  which  Hieiocles- 
accomplishments,  the  fame  of  his  travels,  and  illustrated  with  a  commentary,  have  been  as- 
hb  Olympic  crown,  soon  procured  him  numerous  cribed  to  Epicharm  us  or  £mpedocles,  and  con»- 
pupils.  His  manly  eloquence,  and  graceful  de-  tain  a  brief  summs.ry  of  his  popular  doctrinesw 
livery,  attracted  the  most  dissolute,  and  produced  From  his  mysteriaus  secrecy,  our  information 
a  remarkable-  change  in  the  morals  of  the  Cro-  concerning  his  doo  trine  and  philosophy  is  very 
tonians.  His  influence  was  increased  by  the  uncertain.  The  purpose  of  philosophy,  accord- 
repjularity  of  his  own  example,  and  its  confer-  ing  to  his  system,  is  to  raise  the  mind  to  the 
mity  to  his  precepts.  He  punctually  attended  contemplation  of  immutable  truth,  and  the 
the  temples  of  the  gOh  at  an  eariy  hour;  he  knowledge  of  divine  and  spiritua)  objects, 
lived  upon  the  most  simple  food ;  clothed  him-  Mathematical  science  was  with  him  the  first 
self  like  the  priests  of  Egypt;  and,  b^  his  fire-  step  to  wisdom,  because  it  inures  the  mind  to 
quent  purifications  and  regular  oflTenngs,  ap-  contemplation,  and  takes  a  middle  course  be- 
peared  superior  in  aancti^  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  tween  corporeal  and  incorporeal  beings.  The 
He  endeavoured  to  delight  his  scholars  with  whole  science  he  divided  into  two  parts,  num- 
verse  and  music,  by  playing  en  his  harp,  and  bers  and  magnitude ;  imd  each  of  these  he  sub- 
singing  the  pseans  of  Thales.  Bodily  exercises  divided  into  two  others,  the  former  into  arithmetic 
sdso  made  a  considerable  part  of  his  discipline,  and  music,  and  the  latiter  into  magnitude  at  rest 
At  Crotona  he  had  a  public  school  for  the  gene-  and  in  motion ;  the  form  er  comprehending  geome- 
ral  benefit  of  the  people,  in  which  he  taught  try,  and  the  latter  astronomy.  Arithmetic  he 
them  virtue,  condemning  vice,  and  instructing  considered  as  the  noblest  science;  and  an  ac- 
them  in  the  duties  of  social  life.  He  also  had  a  quaintance  with  num'tiers  as  the  highest  good, 
college  in  his  own  house,  which  he  denominated  He  considered  numl>ers  ^a  the  principles  of 
ffoivti/3iov,  in  which  there  were  two  classes  of  every  thing;  and  di^/tded  them  into  scientific 
students,  viz.  t^ttripuoi,  or  auscultantes,  and  and  intelligible.  Of  the  Monad,  Duad,  Triad,, 
^run-fpicoi.  The  former  were  probationers,  and  Tetrad,  aiKi  Decad,  various  explanations  have 
were  kept  under  a  long  examen.  A  silence  of  been  given  by  variou-s  authors ;  but  nothing  cer- 
five  years  was  imposed  upon  them ;  which,  ac-  tain  is  known  of  them .  Music  followed  numbers, 
cording  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  to  inure  and  was  useful  in  raising  the  mind  above  the 
them  to  tlie  pure  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  dominion  of  the  prassions.  He  invented  the 
The  latter  were  called  genuini,  perfecti,  mathe-  harmonical  canon,  or  monochord;  and  the  music 
matici ;  and,  by  way  of  eminence,  Pythagoreans,  of  the  spheres  was  a  fanciful  doctrine  of  Pytha- 
They  alone  were  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  goras.  He  reduced -geometry  to  a  regular  science, 
the  arcana  of  Pythagoric  discipline,  and  the  use  A  geometrical  poin  t,  which  he  defines  to  be  a 
of  ciphers  and  hieroglyphics.  The  authority  of  monad,  or  unity  with  position,  he  says,  corres- 
Pythagoras  among  his  pupils  was  so  great  that  ponds  to  unity  in  arithmetic,  a  line  to  two,  a 
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mperficies  to  tluree,  and  a  »olid  to  four.   God  he       PVTllEAS,  an  eminent  philosopher,  aatrono- 

cooaidered  as  the  universal  iciind,  diffused  through  mer,  and  geographer^  bom  in  Massdia  in  the  age 

all  things,  and  the  self-moving  principle  of  all  of  Aristotle.    He  distingui^ed  himself  by  his 

things  ^tutTOfMrtru0e  rw  ird:yrwv)»  and  of  whom  travels,  as  well  as  by  bis  writings,  all  of  which 

«rery  human  soul  is  a  ))ortcon.    Subordinate  to  are  now  lost,  though  some  of  them  were  extant 

the  Deity  there  were,  in  the;  Pythagorean  creed,  so  late  as  the  fiAh  century.     He  entered  the  sea, 

three  orders  of  inteUigences..  gods,  demons,  and  then  unknown,  now  call^  the  Baltic,  and  sailed 

heroes,  of  different  degrees  of  excellence  and  as  for  as  Thule.    He  was  the  first  who  established 

dignity.    These,  together  w  ith  the  human  soul,  a  dbtinction  of  climate  by  the  length  of  days  and 

were  considered  as  eraanati  ons  from  the  Deity,  nights. 

the  particles  of  subtle  ethei*  assuming  a  grosser        PYTHEUS,  a  Lydian,  famous  for  his  riches^ 

clothing  the  farther  they  rec  eded  from  the  foun-  who  is  said  to  have  entertained  Xerxes,  and  all 

tain.    God  himself  was  reg>resented  under  the  his  numerous  army,    when    going    to  invade 

notion  of  monad,  and  the  .  subordinate  intelli-  Greece. 

gences  as  numbers  derived  from,  and  included  PYTULA,  or  Python issa,  the  priestess  of 
in,  unity.  Man  was  conside  red  as  consisting  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  by  whom  he  delivered  oracles, 
an  elementary  nature,  and  la  divine  or  rational  She  was  so  called  from  Pythius,  a  name  of  that 
sour.  His  soul,  a  self-rooviivg  principle,  is  com-  god.  The  Pythia  was  at  first  required  to  be  a 
posed  of  two  parts ;  the  rat  ional,  seated  in  the  young  girl ;  but  in  latter  times  she  was  a  woman 
brain;  and  the  irrational,  including  the  passions,  of  fifty  years  of  age.  The  first  and  most  famous 
in  the  heart  In  both  these  respects  he  partici-  Pythia  was  Phemonoe.  Oracles  were  at  first  de- 
pates  with  the  brutes.  The  sensitive  soul  perishes;  livered  by  her  in  hexameter  verse.  All  the  Py- 
the  other  assumes  an  ethereal  vehicle,  and  passes  thias  were  to  be  pure  virgins,  and  all  of  them 
to  the  regions  of  the  dead,  uill  sent  back  to  the  delivered  their  oracles  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
earth  to  inhabit  some  other  body  brutal  or  hu-  violent  agitations.  See  Oracle  and  Delphi. 
inan.  See  METEypSYcuosis.  It  was  this  notion  Pythiah  Games,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  sports 
which  led  Pythagoras  and  liis  followers  to  ab-  instituted  near  Delphos  in  honor  of  Apollo,  on 
stain  from  flesh,  and  to  be  so  peculiarly  merciful  account  of  his  slaymg  the  serpent  Python.  See 
to  animals  of  every  description.  This  doctrine  Apollo.  These  games,  at  their  first  institution, 
is  thus  beautifully  representeil  by  Ovid,  who  in-  were  celebrated  only  once  in  nine  years;  but 
trodttces  Pythagoras  as  saying:,  afterwards  every  fifth  year,  from  the  number  of 

the  Parnassian  nymphs  who  came  to  congratulate 

Morte  carent  anima :  sempcrquc  pnorc  relicta  Apollo,  and  to  make  him  presente  on  his  victory. 

Sede.  noTis  domibus  habitant  VIvun^ue  recept» :  The  victor  was  crowned  with  garlands. 
Omma  mutanlur ;  nihil  mtent ;  errat  et  illinc,  PVTwmv    i«  iuu..i«.,.  k;«i?/v«,    o  .^^.ei.^..^ 

Hue  venit.  hinc  iUuc.  et  quoslibet  occupet  artus  PYTHON,  »n  fabulous  historv,  a  monstrous 

Spiritu*.  eqae  fens  hnmana  ia  corpora  uansit.  '^rpent,  produced  by  the  earth  after  Deucalion  s 

Ijiqiieferasiioster:  nee  tempore  deperituUo.  ^^eluge.     Juno,   being  exasperated  at  Latona, 

Utque  Bovii  fragilis  signatur  ceta  figuris,  ^"O  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  commanded  this 

Nee  manet  ut  fueratp  nee  formas  servat  eatdem,  serpent  to  destroy  her ;  but,  flying  from  the  pur- 

Sedtamen  ipsaeademest,  aniniam  sic  semper  eaadem,  suit  of  the  monster,  she  escaped  to  Delos,  where 

Esse,  sed  in  varias  doceo  migrare  figuras.'  she  was  delivered  of  Diana  and  Apollo ;  the  lat- 

,  „ ,      ^     .    ,     ,    ,  ,  ter  of  whom  destroyed  Python  with  his  arrows, 

•  What  then  I*  death,  but  ancient  matter  diest  j^  ^^  ^f  ^^ich  victory  the  Pythian  games 

In  some  new  figtire,  and  a  varied  vest?  wpr#i  in^ti^tpd      Sp«Apoiio 

Thus  all  things  are  but  altered,  nothing  dies ;  were  insUtuted.    bee  Apollo. 

Afld  hei«  anJ there  the'  unbodied  spirit  flies.  ^^P'  .»• ''     ^^  ^^''''    ^f*  iT^'^V    u^*' 

By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dUpossessed.  The  box  m  which  the  Romanists  keep  the  ho  I. 
And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast ;  PyxU  is  a  small  metal  case  for  containing  the  coo- 

Or  hunts  without,  till  ready  limbs  it  find,  secrated  snecies  in  the  Catholic  church.    Ancienlly 

And  actuates  thcfie  according  to  their  kind ;  it  was  raaae  in  *he  form  of  a  dove»  and  suspended 

From  tenement  to  tenement  is  tost,  over  the  altar.  Dr.  A,  U«a» 

The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only  lost :  p^^      La^       ^^  f,o^  q^  ^^       In  ^rchai- 

TW  foL^.!.'^  'L"'^  TXT  »^'^».^?^"'  ology.  a  name  ifiven  to  the  little  casket  in  which 

1  his  face  assumes,  and  that  impression  leaves  i  *i.  *       •     *       a        i         •*  j   .u  •     •       i         a 

Now  called  by  on^.  now  by  another  name,  ^^J  *^^»«"^'  f «»  deposited  their  jewels*  and 

The  form  is  only  changed,  the  wax  is  still  the  same ;  «>«*>«'  ornaments.     11  was  frequently  of  rich  ma- 

So  death,  thus  called,  can  but  the  form  deface,  ^enals,  and  highly  embellished ;  its  shape  was  a 

The'  immorUi  soul  flies  out  in  empty  space,  long^  square,  and  it  is  often  found  represented  on 

To  seek  her  foruine  m  aoue  other  place.'  Greek  vases. 
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Q,  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  bor-  QUACK,  v.  n.  &  n.  f .     Belg.  quacken ;  Teui. 

TxmeA  from  the  Latin  or  French,  and  for  which  kuacken;  or  from  the  sound.    To  cry  as  a  goose 

the  Faxons  generally  used  c^,  cw.    The  naine  of  or  duck;  be  boisterous!^  or  cliatteringly  vain. 

this  letter  is  derived  from  Fr.  queue  j  tail;  its  hence,  as  a  noun-8ubstai»tive,  a  vain  and  boastful 

form  being  that  of  an  D  with  a  tail.    The  Q  pretender  to  medicinal,  or  other  arts. 

has  this  peculiar  to  it,  that  it  is  always  followed  Many  poor  coantiy  vicar  i,  for  want  of  other  means, 

by  a  U,  and  is  therefore  reckoned  among  the  are  driven  to  their  shifts  ;   to  turn  mountebaoks, 

niutes.     It  is  formed  from  the  Hebrew  p,  koph ;  fuaekmlven,  and  empYricks;.                          Burton. 

which  most  other  languages  have  borrowed;  Believe  mechanic k  virtuosi 

ihoujrh  some  of  them  have  rejected  it  again,  par-  £*i  raise  them  mou  ntains  m  Potosi. 

ticuUrly  the  Greeks.  ^^  «*>!  ^7  P^^°*»  ^7^*^  signatures 

i^      iV    ,.              .v«*  .^.,.^u«n«A  K<k*»^n  To  mioc*  of  umversaJ  cuies.           Hudtbrai. 

u  ^V^'f\^''r  •"  -^1  l^aiS  «„^rf K  Saltimbali^.  quacfualvet^.  and  charlatans  deceive 

the  Q  and  die  C  m  some  languages,  and  he  K  ^^  ^^j^^  -^  j^^J^  ^j^^  .  ^^^  ^       ^,.^^    ^^^ 

m  others,  that  many  grammarians,  m  imitation  pia^aand  the  Pont  Neuf  coiald  speak  their  fellacies. 

of  the  Greeks,  banish  the  Q  as  a  superfluous  let-  '^             Browtu. 

ter.      Papias  even  affirms  that  all   the  Latin  The  change,  schools,  and  pulpits  are  full  of  jooc/ki, 

words   now  written    with  a   Q  were  written  jugglers,  and  plagiaries.                        L'Esirun^e, 

among  the  ancient  Romans  with  a  C ;  but  we  Ordinary  quacks  and  chariatans  are  thoroughly 

want  better  authority  for  this.     For  though,  in  sensible  how  necessary  it  is  to  support  themselves  by 

many  cases,  some  write  indifferently  quur,  or  collateral  assistonces.  and  therefore  always  lajr  claim 

cur  •  cum    or  quum ;  quotidie,  or  cotidie,  &c.,  to  some  supernumerary  acconaplUhments  foreign  to 

yet 'it  does  not  thence  follow  that  they  ever  their  profession.                                     r^  ^'"^• 

Wrote  cis,  c«,  cid,  for  quis,  qu«, quid.    Far  from  ^ild  ducks  qunrk  where  gr wsboppers  d,d  s.pg. 

this,  the  ancients  sometimes  substituted  Q  for  C;  At  the  first  appearance  that  a  French  ^^dk  mfde 

and  wrote  quojus,  quoi,  for  cujus,  cui,  &c.  j^  p^^^  ^  boy  walked  before  him.  publishing  with 

Varro,  however,  and  some  other  grammanans,  ^  gjjrill  voice,  •  My  father  cures  all  sorts  of  distem- 

as  we  are  told  by  Censorious,  &c.,  would  never  ^n  j '  to  which  the  doctor  added  in  a  grave  manner, 

use  the  Q.    The  truth  is,  its  use  or  disuse  seems  •  The  child  says  true.'                                Addimn. 

to  have  been  so  little  settled  and  agreed  on  that  Some  guackt  in  the  art  of  teaching  pretend  to  make 

the  poets  used  the  Q  or  C  indifferently,  as  best  young  gentlemen  masters  of  the  languages,  before 

suited  their  measures;  it  being  a  rule  that  the  Q  they  can  he  masters  of  common  sense, 

joined  the  two  following  vowels  into  one  sylla-  ^'^^^  f»  '*«  CUusieks. 

ble ;  and  that  the  C  imported  them  to  be  divided.  Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place. 

Hence  it  is  that  Lucretius  uses  cuiret  for  three  And  vUe  attorneys,  now  an  useless  race.         J  ope, 

syllables,  in  lieu  of  quiret ;  acua  for  aqua;  smd  QUADI,  an  ancient    people    of  Germany, 

that  Plautususes  relicuum  for  reliquum  ;  as  in  situated  on  the  south-east  of  the  mountains  of 

Quod  dedi,  datum  non  veilem  relicuum  non  ;  Bohemia,   on   the  banks   of  the   Danube,  and 

where  the  cuum  must  be  two  syllables,  otherwise  extending  as  far  as  the  river  Marus,  or  March, 

tfie  trochiac  verse  wiU  be  lame  of  a  foot.    In  the  running  by  Moravia,  which  country  they  occu- 

French  the  sound  of  the  Q  and  K  are  so  near  P*®J-  ^^„  .             ,,            ^  .     r 

akin,  that  some  of  their  nicest  authors  think  the  QUADRA  akd  V  aNcouvta  s   Island,   an 

former  miffht  be  spared.    Ramus  adds  that  till  island  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  Amenca, 

the   establishment  of  royal  professors   in    the  between    Queen    Charlottes    Sound    and    De 

univemity  of  Paris,  under  Francis  I.,  they  always  Fuca's  Straits.    Nootka  Sound  lies  not  far  from 

used  Q  in  the  Latin  the  same  as  in  the  French ;  its  south-west  side.    It  was  so  named  by  Van- 

Bfonouncinff  kis,  kalis,  kantus,  &c.,  for  quis,  couver  in  honor  of  his   meeting  with   signior 

Tualis,  quaStus.  Q^dra,  the  officer  who  was  commissioned  by 

Some  very  learned  men  make  Q  a  double  the  court  of  Spaih  to  cede,  in  the  name  of  his 

ietter  as  well  as  K  and  X.    According  to  them,  court,  Aedisput^  tern to^  of  Nootka. 

Q  is  evidently  a  C  and  U  joined  together,  and  QUADRAGESIMAL,  adj.    Fi^quadragessr 

they  see  the  traces  of  the  C  U  in  the  figure  of  mal;  Lat.  quadragetwia.    Lenten;  belonging  to 

the  Q ;  the  V  being  only  hid  obliquely,  so  as  to  or  used  in  l«nt. 

4)ome  within  the  cavity  of  the  C ;  as  C  <  I  I  have  composed  prayers  out  of  the  church  collects, 

Q,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  numeral  letter,  adventual,  quadragesimal,  paschal,  or  pentecostel. 

ngaifyiAg  600 ;  as  in  the  verse,  Sanderson. 

Q  veiuk  A  cum  D  guingentus  vult  numerare.  QUAiyRANGLE,  n.  «.    Lat.  quadratus  and 

A  dash  over  it,  as  Q,  denoted  it  to  signify  angiUus.    A  square;  a  surface  with  four  right 

500,000.  angles. 

Q  is  also  used  as  an  abbreviation  in  several  My  choler  being  overblown 

arts.     Q.  pi   in   physicians'   bills,   stands  for  With  walkine  once  about  the  9iwrfrd«|/«, 

quantum  placet,  as  much  as  you  please ;  q.  s.  I  come  to  talk.              Skakspeare.  Henry  VI. 

for  quantum  sufficit,  or  as  much  as  is  necessary.  The  escurial  hath  a  qlladrttr^gU  for  every  month  in 

See  Abbreviatioh.      .  the  year.                                                     ^<«*«- 
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t  «ns  |laoed  at  t,  qmadr  tngular  table,  opposite  to  It  u  fall  moon  when,  tbe  earth  being  between  the 

the  mace- beater.                                          Spectator,  son  and  moon,  we  lee  all  tbe  enlightened  part  of  the 

Commea  aak,  sbootetb  into4ittle  crystals,  coming  moon  ;  new  moon  when,  tbe  moon  being  between 

a«ar  to  a  cube,  sometimes  •  into  square  plates,  some-  us  and  the  sun,  its  enlightened  part  is  turned  from 

times  inte  thortqmadran^Uar  prisms.              Grew,  us  :  and  half  moon,  when  the  moon  being  in  the 

Each  environed  with  a  crust,  conforming  itself  to  quadratures,  we  see  but  half  the  enlightened  part. 

the  planes,  is  of  a  iguie  <  imdraagiaar.     Woodward,  LoObt, 

|«nny.      Before  the  reign  of  Edwaitf  I.  the  drawn  fiom  hUreaectioui  upo'nHLerrSnMt  W 

smallest  coin  was  m  ste  rling,  or  penny,  marked  .upposed  to  quadrau  ezacUy  with  the  heroiek  poona 

with  a  cr^ss  ;  by  the  g  mdance  of  which  a  penny  which  have  been  made  since  his  time ;  as  it  is  phia 

might  be  cut  into  halv<te  for  a  halfpenny,  or  into  hiA  rules  would  have  been  still  more  perfect,  could 

quarters  or  four  parts  for  farthings ;  till,  to  avoid  he  have  perused  the  iilneid.                      Addium, 

the  fraud  «f  unequal  •  cuttings,  that  king  coined  Thin  taper  sticks  must  from  one  centre  part ; 

fialfpenoe  and  farthing;s  in  distinct  round  pieces.  ^'  ^^^^"^  *°^  ^^e  quadrant' t  form  divide.     Gait, 

QUAIXRANi;  n.  li.         -v      Lat.  quadram,  .J"^  ^^^T^''  ^?T*^  »  way  of  attaining 

QuAiTRAi/i AW  adj,            I  The  fourth  part ;  ?J  ^J^?".  J  n[  'ill  "^^""^  "^T"  T^'^J^y'  ^ 

QuAD^RATE,  4-./n.  s.,  &Uhe  quarter;   the  ^^^"^  ^^  ^"'^"•'  """•  ^*           S^J^' 

Quadbat'ic,  udj.      [v,  n,  i  quarterof  a  circle;  To  fill  that  qiace  of  dilating,  proceed  in  sttaichi 

Quad  eature,  w.  «.            ^  an  instrument  for  lines,  and  dispose  of  those  lineB  in  a  ▼arieiy  of  m- 

measuring  altitudes  :  quadrate  is  square;  four-  ralels :  and,  to  do  that  in  a  quadnmtal  spa^.  theie 

fold ;  divisible  into   four  parts ;  suited ;  fitted  :  appears  but  one  way  possible ;  to  form  all  the  inter* 

a  square;  in  astrology,  an  aspect  of  the  heavenly  sections,  which  tbe  branches  make,  with  angles  of 

bodies,  wherein  they  are  distant  from  each  other  forty-five  degrees  only.                                    /d, 

ninety  degrees,  and  the  same  with  quartile :  as  .  *°®  speculations  of  algebra,  the  doctrine  of  infi- 

a  verb  neuter,  to  S'oit ;  fit;  be  accommodated :  f  ***•'  *"°  ^  quadrature  of  curves,  should  not  in- 

tjuadratic,  an  al^bnuc  term   applied  Uf  such  ^^^  "P^*^  ^"^  *'"^*»  »'  morality.             Watts, 

equatioM  as  retain,  on  tbe  unknown  side,  the  .  Quadbant,  in  geometry,  is  the  arch  of  a 

square   «f   the    ro«>t  or  the   number    sought:  circle,  containing  90**,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the 

<iuadratuve  is  the  act  of  squaring;  state  of  being  entire  periphery.    Sometimes  also  tlie  space  or 

squase';  a  quadraticm  square;  ue  first  and  last  ^'^  included  between  this  arch  and  two  nkdi» 

quarter  of  the  noon.  drawn  from  the  centre  to  each  extremity  theieof. 

And  twixt  them  both  a  quadmu  was  the  base.  ™?ji  "f  JL f  ^"^^-  *^  ""^"^  ^"^^^  ^  ^J'^*^' 

Prtvortioned  equally  bjr  ie?^and  nine  r        '  ^^     ^^'  ^  ^''°^  *  "^"^  ^  '"  ^"^'* 

Nine  was  the  ciiole  set  in  heaven's  place,  ri./  ..          •     »              t         ... 

Ail  which  compacted,  made  a  goodly  dUnase.  ^uadraitt  is  also  a  mathematical  instrument 

Spenter.  ^'  F^*  ^^  *?  astronomy  and  navigation,  for 

Whether  the  exact  qmdraf  or  the  long  square  be'  ^i°g  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and 
the  better  is  not  well  determined ;  I  prefer  the  latter,  ^^^  taking  angles  in  surveying,  &c.  It  b  van- 
provided  tbe  length  do  not  exceed  the  latitude  above  ously  contrived,  and  furnk^hed  with  different 
one-third  part.                                           Wotton,  apparatus,  according  to  the  various  uses  it  is 

Seme  tell  us  that  the  years  Moses  speaks  of  were  intended  for.    See  Astronomy  and  Navigation, 

somewhat  above  the  monthly  year,  contuning  in  '^^  common  surveying  quadrant  is  made  of 

them  thirty-six  days,  which  is  a  number  quadrate,  brass,  wood,  or  any  other  solid  substance ;  the 

^^                                HakgwU  on  Promdenee,  limb  of  which  is  divided  into  90®,  and  each  of 

The  word  consumption,  being  applicable  to  a  these  fiuther  divided  into  as  many  equal  i>art» 

pr^r  or  improper  consumpUon.iequires  a  wnerical  as   the  space  will  allow,  either  diagooalhTor 

descnpuon.  ^-J^^^^-                     »«-^.  otherwiserBn  one  of  these  semidZ^,?  Z 

That  stood  for  heavVn,  in  mighty  quadra  joined  ^''^.^^  "^T^^^^  f*l^!'  5  »^  **>  ^«  ^^  ** 

Of  union  irresistible.  iu)ved  Sn  ^            ^  wmetimes   fixed  a  label,  or  moveable  index. 

In  silence  their  bright  l<»ions.  IfUton.    .  5^**^?f  ^^  other  sights;  but  in  lieu  of  these 

Ail  things  parted  by  the'  empyreal  bounds,  '^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  vometimes  fitted  a  telescope; 

His  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world.        Id,  ^^^  ^"*™  the  centre  there  is  hung  a  thread  with 

In  sixty-three  years  may  be  lost  eighteen  days,  ^  plummet;  and  on  the  under  side  or  lace  of 

omitting  the  intercalation  of  one  day  every  fourth  the  instrument  is  fitted  a  ball  and  a  socket,  by 

year,  allowed  for  this  quadratU  or  six  houre  supemu-  which  it  may  be  put  into  any  position.    The 

^^'      x^     c  .      ^    ^  ^             «    Browne,  general  use  of  it  is  for  taking  angles  in  a  vertical 

The  number  of  ten  hath  been  extolled,  as  con.  plane,  comprehended  under  right  lines  goine 

bTcdlSrs"^^'  ^  •"^  P**^'  ^""^  *"^r  f">?  *«  ^^^^  ^  *«  instrnmS,  one  of  K 

To  our  undmtanding  a  quadrate,  whose  diagonal  lu^Kl?^*'^  *  «  "^l  ""^^  i«  directed  to  some 

is  commensurate  to  oue%f  Asides  U  V^laS^on-  d^l^\t«.?">  ^^  ^AJ""^  ^"^^ 

tradiction.                                            *^    Mora  <le«cnl>ed,  there  is  frequently  added  on  the  fcce. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptick  to  the  equator,  and  *J?^  *^®  centre,  a  kind  of  oompartment,  called 
from  thence  the  diurnal  difierences  of  the  sun's  right  ^  q^iadrat,  or  geometrical  square.  This  quad- 
ascensions,  which  finish  their  variations  in  each  om-  '^^  ^^1  ^  ^^1^  ii'  different  situations;  for 
drani  of  the  circle  of  the  ecliptick,  being  joined  to  observing  heights  or  depths,  its  plane  must  be 
the  foroBer  inequality,  arising  from  the  excentricity,  disposed  perpendicularly  to  the  horiaon ;  but,  to 
makastbeae  quarterly  and  seeming  irregular  ineqna-  take  horizontal  distances,  its  plane  is  disposed 
Utics  of  natural  days.                   holder  on  Tim,  parallel  thereto.    Again,  heights  and  disuincei 
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may.  be  taken  two  ways,  viz.  by  means  of  the  great  circles  of  the  globc^  and  graduated.    At 

fixed  sights  and  plummet^  or  by  the  label.  the  end,  where  the  division  terminates,  is  a  nut 

QuAPRAVT,  Gunner's,  called  also  gunners'  rivetted  on,  and  furnished  with  a  screw,  by 

aqnare,  is  that  used  for  elevating  and  pointing  means  whereof  tlie  instrument  is  fitted  on  the 

cannon,  laortars,    &c.,   and    consists   of  two  meridian,  and  moveable  round  upon  the  rivet  to 

blanches,  cither    of  brass  or  wood,  between  all  points  of  the  horizon.    Its  use  is  to  serve  as 

which  is  a  quadiantal  arch  divided  into  90**,  a  scale  in  measuring  of  altitudes,  amplitudes, 

beginning  from  the  shorter  branch,  and  furnished  azimuths,  &c. 

with  a  thread  and  plummet.    The  use  of  the  Quadrantal,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a 

gunners*  quadrant  is  extremely  easy ;  for  if  the  vessel  in  use  among  the  Romans  for  the  measur- 

longest  bnmch  be  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  ing  of  liquids.    It  was  at  first  called  amphora ; 

piece,  and  it  be  elevated  till  the  plummet  cut  and  afterwards  quadrantal,  from  its  form,  which 

the  degree  necessary  to  hit  a  proposed  object,  was  square  every  way  like  a  die.    Its  capaci^ 

the  thing  is  done.    Sometimes  on  one  of  the  was  eighty  librs,  or  pounds  of  water,  which 

surfaces  of  the  long  branch  are  noted  the  divi-  made  forty-eight  sextaries,  two  umae,  or  eight 

sions  of  diameters  and  weights  of  iron  bullets,  congii. 

as  also  the  boies  of  pieces.  Quadrate,  a  mathematical  instrument,  called 

QuADRAVT,  Gunter's,  SO  calle<l  from  its  in-  also  a  geometrical  square,  and  line  of  shadows : 

Tentor  Edmund  Gunter,  besides  the  usual  ap-  it  b  frequently  an  additional  member  on  the 

paratus  of  other  quadrants,  has  a  stereographical  fiice  of  the  common  quadrant,  as  also  on  those 

projection  of  the  sphere  on   the  plane  of  the  of  Gunter's  and  Sutton's  quadrants. 

equinoctial.    It  has  also    a    kalendar   of  the  Quadrate,  in  printing,  a  piece  of  metal  used 

months,  next  to  the  divisions  of  the  limb.  to  fill  up  the  void  spaces  between  words,  &c. 

Quadrant,  Hadley's,  is  an  instrument  of  Quadrature,  in  astronomy,  that  aspect  of 

great  utility  both  in  navigation  and  practical  the  moon  when  she  is  90^  distant  from  tne  sun ; 

astroooray.    It  is  named  fi^m  Mr.  Hadley,  who  or  when  she  is  in  a  middle  point  of  her  orbit, 

first  published  an  account  of  it,  though  the  in-  between  the  points  of  conjunctioo  and  oppo- 

▼entioo    •riginated   with    the   celebrated    Dr.  sitioo,  namely,  in  the  first  and  third  quarters* 

Uooke,  and  was  completed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  See  Astronomy. 

Its  tttili^f  arises  from  the  accuracy  and  precision  Quadrature,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  re- 
with  which  it  enables  us  to  determine  the  lati-  ducing  a  figure  to  a  square,  or  the  finding  of  a 
tude  and  longitude,  and  to  it  navigation  is  much  square  which  shall  contain  just  as  much  surfiioe 
indebted  for  the  yety  great  and  rapid  advances  or  area  as  a  circle,  an  ellipsis,  a  triangle,  &c.,  is 
it  has  node  of  late  years.  It  is  easy  to  manage,  the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  ellipsis,  &c.  This 
and  of  extensive  use,  requiring  no  peculiar  question,  especially  among  the  ancient  mathe- 
steadiness  of  hand,  nor  any  such  fixed  basis  as  maticiaas,  was  a  great  postulatum.  The  quad- 
is  necessanr  to  other  astronomical  instruments,  rature  of  rectilineal  figures'  is  easily  found,  for 
It  is  used  for  taking  angles  in  maritime  survey-  it  is  merely  the  finding  their  areas  or  surfaces, 
ing,  and  with  equal  fiicility  at  the  mast  head  as  i.  e.  their  squares ;  for  the  squares  of  equal  areas 
upon  the  deck,  by  which  its  sphere  of  obser-  are  easily  found  by  only  extracting  the  roots  of 
yation  is  much  extended ;  for  supposing  many  the  areas  thus  found.  The  quadrature  of  the 
islands  to  be  visibie  from  the  mast  h«d,  and  curvilinear  spaces  is  of  more  difficult  investi- 
only  one  from  ded[,  no  useful  observation  can  gation ;  and  m  this  respect  extremely  little  was 
be  made  by  any  other  instrument.  By  this  done  by  the  ancients,  except  the  finding  the 
angles  may  be  taken  at  the  mast  head  from  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola  by  Archimedes, 
one  visible  object  with  great  exactness ;  and  This  he  obtained  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  by 
further,  taking  angles  from  heights,  as  hills,  or  a  inscribing  an  isosceles  triangle  in  the  parabola, 
ship  mast's  head,  is  almost  the  only  wav  of  ex-  then  two  isosceles  triangles  on  the  equal  sides  of 
actiy  describing  the  figure  and  extent  of  shoals,  the  former,  four  others  on  these,  and  so  on. 
It  has  been  objected  to  the  use  of  this  instru-  which  he  found  to  have  a  certain  relation,  de- 
ment for  surveying,  that  it  does  not  measure  the  creasing  in  the  proportion  1,  J,  ^,  &c.,  the  infi- 
borizootal  angles,  by  which  alone  a  plan  can  be  nite  sum  of  which  series  would  therefore  ex- 
laid  down.  This  objection,  thougn  true  'in  press  the  area  of  the  parabola,  or  the  area  of  all 
theory,  may  be  reduced  in  practice  by  a  little  the  triangles  of  which  he  thus  conceived  it  to  be 
caution ;  and  Mr.  Adams  has  given  very  good  composed ;  and  which  sum  he  found  to  be  one 
directions  for  doing  so.  No  instrument  has  and  one-third,  or  two-thirds  of  the  circum- 
undergone,  since  the  original  invention,  more  scribing  rectangle.  After  this  time,  a  period  of 
changes  than  this  quadrant.  An  essential  and  near  2000  years  elapsed  without  producing  the 
invaluable  property,  whereby  it  is  rendered  Quadrature  of  a  single  curvilinear  figure,  al- 
peculiaiiy  aavantaseous  in  marine  observations,  though  the  subject  seems  to  have  engaged  the 
IS,  that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians 
ship's  motion ;  for,  provided  the  mariner  can  see  during  that  long  interval,  particularly  the  quad- 
distinctly  the  two  objects  in  the  field  of  his  rature  of  the  circle.  This  ngure,  being  the  most 
mstrument,  no  motion  nor  vacillation  of  the  simple  in  appearance  and  construction  of  any 
lAiD  will  injure  his  observation.  contained  under  a  curve  line,  was  well  calcu- 

Quadrant,  Mural.    See  Astronomy.  lated  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  mathematicians. 

Quadrant  of  Altitude  is  an  appendage  of  Archimedes  doubtless  attempted  the  solution  of 

the  artificial  globe,  consisting  of  a  lamina,  or  sKp  this  problem ;  but,  foiling  in  producing  the  exact 

of  brassy  the  length  of  a  quadrant  of  one  of  the  quadrature,  he  contented  himself  with  giving  an 
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approximation,  showing  by  the  inscri[>tion  and  eStceptions,  to  the  great  regret  and  diaappornl- 

circumscription  of  a  polygon  of  ninety-six  sides,  ment  of  geometricians,  was  included  the  case  of 

that  the  diameter  being  1,  the  circa roterence  v/zs  the  circle  with  regard  to  every  form  of  fluxion 

greater  than  3^,  but  less  than  3^,  under  which  it  could  be  obtained.    Mr.  Glenie 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  in  this  place  to  in  1812  read  a  paper  before  the  lloyal  Society 

enumerate  the  various  absurd  quadratures  which  to  prove  that  the  true  geometrical  quadrstftire 

have  been,  from  time  to   time,  published  by  of  the  circle  was  impossible ;  which  is  now  in^ 

minor  geometers,  with  all  that  conceit  and  con-  deed  generally  allowed, 
fidence  which  seldom  fail  to  accompany  infe-        QUADllATUS,  a  native  of  Athens,  where 

riority.    Some  attributed  their  success  to  divine  he  was  educated,  and  became  a  disciple  of  the 

inspiration ;   others  to  their  own  superior  ta-  apostles.    About  A.  D.  125,  when  the  emperor 

lents:  some  offered   large  sums  of  money  to  Adrian  visited  Athens,  and  was  initiated  into 

those  who  should  discover  any  error  in  their  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  a  persecution  of  Uie 

investigation,  while  others  expected  great  re-  Christians   arose,   wherein  Fublius  bishop   of 

wards  from  their  government  as  a  recompence  Athens  suffered   martyrdom.     Quadratus  sue- 

for  their  discovery,  foolishly  attaching  great  im-  ceeded  him,  and  wrote  an   Apology  for    the 

portance  to  a  problem,  which,  if  it  could  be  Christians,  which  he  presented  to  the  emperor, 

accurately  solved,  would  serve  no  other  purpose  who  thereupon  stopt  the  prosecution.      This 

but  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  mathematicians,  work  is  lost,  but  was  extant  in  the  time  of  laise- 

Towards  the  year  1585,  Metius,  combatting  the  bius,  who  says  it  showed  the  genius  of  the  au- 

false  quadrature  of  Simon  Duch^ue,  gave  the  thor,  and   the  true  doctrine  of   the  apostles, 

ratio  of  1 1 3  to  355,  which  is  very  exact.    Vieta  Quadratus  was  banished  from  Athens,  but  DOtfainf^ 

found  a  still  nearer  approximation,  carrying  it  to  certain  is  recorded  of  his  death, 
ten  places  of  decimals,  whereas  the  former  is  true        Quadratus,  a  surname  of  Mercury,  because 

only  to  six  places.  some  of  his  statues  were  square. 

Adrianus  Romanus  carried  the  approximation        QUADKEL,  in  building,  a  kind  of  artificial 

to  seventeen  figures,  and  Ludolph  Van  Ceulen  stone,  so  called  from  its  being  square.    The 

to  thirty-six;  which  he  published  in  his  work,  quadrels  are  made  of  a  chalky  earth,  ficc.,  and 

De  Circulo  et  Adscriptis ;  and  of  which  Snel-  dried  in  the  shade  for  two  years.    These  were 

lius  published  a  Latin  translation  in  1619.     He  formerly  in  great  request  among  the  Italian  ar- 

afterwards  verified  Van  Ceulen*s  approximation  chitects. 

by  some  theorems  of  his  own  invention,  which        QUADRIFRONS,   and  Quadriceps,    sur- 

greatly  facilitated  the  computation,  and  which  he  names  of  Janus,  because  he  was  represented  with 

published  in  1621,  under  the  tithe  of  Wille-  four  heads  and  four  faces, 
brordi  Snellii  Cyclometricus  de  Circuli  Dimen-        QUADRIGA,  in  antiquity,  a  car  or  chariot 

sione,  ficc.  drawn  by  four  horses.    On  the  reverses  of  me- 

Descartes    gave  a  geometrical    construction  dais,  we  frequently  see  the  emperor  or  Victory  in 

from  which  it  was  easy  to  draw  an  expression  a  quadriva,  holding  the  reins  of  the  horses ; 

in  the  form  of  a  series ;   and  Huygens  after-  whence  these  coins  are,  amons  the  curious, called 

wards  discovered  some  curious  theorems  con-  nummi  quadrigati  and  victonati. 
nected  with  this  subject,  and  formed  some  useful        QUADRILATERAL,  cdj.    Fr.  guodrilatere ; 

rules  for  approximating  towards  the  length  of  Lat.  quatiwr  and  iutus.    Having  four  sides, 
tlie  circular  arc.  ,«.     .  ^j    •*!.       *  i  j-  ••  *    v.^. 

A  curious  discovery  connected  with  this  sub-  •  7""'  "^"[po^ted  with  crystal,  disposes  it  to  Jiool 

^^uitvu    ^A»9^w  ^T  wtutcvK^  «Tiui  ui»  aui/-  mto  a  giuufriiofwa/  pvramid,  Bometimes  placcd  ou  a 

lect  was  given  hyJrVallis   m   his   Arithmetica  ^dnitenrf  base  or  column.  ^nodward. 

Inhnitorum,  m  1655:. where  he  shows  that  the        /^TiAT^TiTTTr.  i      ji.   r 

miio  of  a  circle  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  is       .?^A5^^^^'  *?T  P^^yed  by  four  persons, 

truly  expressed  by  the  infinite  fraction.  ^^^^  ^^5^  ^1}  ^^»*^^  •«  ^  ^V^  ""^  * 

''      ^  ^  pack,  after  the  four  tens,  nines,  and  eights  are 

3*.    5'.    7*.    y.  11*.    &c.  discairded ;  these  are  dealt  three  and  three,  and 

2.    4'.    6*.    8*.  10*.  12*.     ficc.  one  round  four,  to  the  right  hand  player;  and 

Such  was  the  progress  which  mathematicians  tJ'?  t™»P  «.  »ade  by  him  that  pfays  with  or 

had  made  towards  the  solution  of  this  interest-  Y.J**'"^  ^"*"?'    ^^    "T"?    ^^^^'    ""^f^ 

ing  problem  prior  to  the  invention  of  fluxions,  <J'a«ttond»>  or  hearts,  and  the  suit  named   is 

which,  by  reducing  the  quadrature  of  all  curves  ^^^^ATMirr^  /t?       •    v    •    n       i    -«j   t 
to  one  general  principle,  again  revived  the  hopes        QUADRIO  (Francis  Xayier),  a  learned  Je- 

of  success  with  regard  to  the  circle,  notwith-  ««»*.  ^ni  m  the  Valtehne  m  1695.    HeaAer- 

slandinjr  some  pretended  demonstrations  of  its  y^*'?*  ^^^  ^^^^^^"f^^t  ^^^  ^  ^'*t" 

impossibility;  aid  iu  quadrature  was  accord-  ?» ,f^*«;    He  published,  1.  A  Treatise  on  the 

ingly  again  attempted  with  the  greatest  eager-  Italian  Poetry.    2.  A  History  of  Italian  Poetry, 

ness.    llie  quadrature  of  a  spacef  and  the  recti-  «  ''  ^o^-    3-  DissertaUons  upon  the  Valtehne, 

fic.iiion  of  a  curve,  were  now  reduced  to  that  of  ^"  ^  ^^^'' 

finding  the  fluent  of  a  given  fluxion  but  still        QUAD'RUPED,  n,  s.    Fr.  quaAtrpede ;  Lat. 

the  problem  was  found  to  be  incapable  of  a  ge-  quadrvpes.    An  animal  that  goes  on  four  le^s. 
pemi  solution  in  infinite  terms.    The  fluxion  of        jhe  different  flexure  and  order  of  the  joinU  is  not 

a  given  fluent  was  found  to  be  always  assign-  disposed  in  the  elephant  as  in  other  quadmp^i, 
able,  but  the  converse  proposition,  viz.  of  find-  Bnmtie. 

Jng  the  fluent  of  a  given  fluxion,  could  only  be        The  fang  teeth,  eye  teeth,  or  dunteR  rnn'mi  of  son-e 

effected  in  particular  cases ;   and  amongst  tlie  quadruped,  "  Woiduutd  on  iW/t. 
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Mott  frfmamifw,  that  live  vipon  lierbs  have  in-  The  brain  is  of  such  a  clanmy  consictenM  that 

ciaor  taeu  to  pluck  and  divide  iheni.        Arbuthnct,  it  can  no  more  retain  motion  than  a  ^uagnUre. 

The  king  of  brutes,  GlanvilU'i  Scq)siu 

Oi  fModrupeili  I  only  mean.                Swift.  The  wet  particles  might  have  eatiily  ever  mingled 

The  cockney,  travelling  into  the  country,  is  sur-  ^.^  ^^  dry,  and  so  all  had  either  been  sea  or  yua^- 

priiad  at  many  actions  of  the  qutulruvrd  and  winged  ^<^«                                                              Mor«. 

naimMh.                                         Watu's  Logick,  QUAID,  part  « Of  this  participle  I  know  not 

Quadrupeds,  in  zoology,  those  animals  which  the  verb,'  says  Johnson,  '  and  believe  it  only 

have  foor  limbs  or  le«  proceeding  from  the  trunk  put  hj  Spenser,  who  often  took  great  liberties, 

of  their  body.    See  Zoology.  for  quailed.'    But  it  is  nearer  cowed  both  in 

QUADRUPLE,  od;.      ¥t.  quadruple;  Ui.  sound  and  significaUon.     Dejected;  depressed; 

quadnmUa.    Fourfold ;  four  times  told.  crushed. 

Therewith  his  sturdy  courage  soon  was  quaid, 

A  law,  that  to  bridle  theft  doth  punish  thieves  And  all  bis  senses  were  with  a  sudden  dread  dismaid. 

with  a  quadrupU  restitution,  hath  an  end  which  will .  Speiuer, 

coatinae  as  long  as  the  world  itself  continueth.  /^ttat/^it        i^               i  •   j    r  j  •  i  • 

Hooker  QUAIGH,  or  Quaff,  a  kind  of  drinking  ves- 

The  lives  of  men  on  earth  might  have  continu^  ^h  P^^^*"  to  the  Highlands,  made  of  diflferent 

double,  treble,  or  quadrvpU,  to  any  of  the  longest  P»e««»  o(  wood,  of  various  colors  iomed  toge- 

times  of  the  firet  age.                                Raleigh,  ^^  by  small  hoops.    They  are  made  of  various 

Fat  refreshes  the  blood  in  the  penury  of  aliment  sizes,  to  hold  from  a  gill,  (or  quartern)  to  a  pint 

during  the  winter,  and  some  animals  have  a  quadru'  or    even   a  quart  of   Scottish    measure.    The 

pU  caul.                            Arbtuhnot  on  AUmmtt.  small  ones  have  two  handles  (or  lugs  as  they  are 

If  the  person  accused  maketh  his  innocence  appear,  called)  projecting  from  the  brim ;  Sie  large  have 

the  accuser  is  put  to  death,  and  out  of  his  goods  four. 

the  innocent  person  is  qu^in^y  recompensed.  QUAIL,  v,  n.  &  ».  a.    Belg.  quelen ;  Tcut.  9110^ 

Swift,  ^^  sickness.    To  languish ;  lose  spirits ;  sink  into 

QU.E'RE.    Lat  quere.     Enquire;  seek;  a  dejection;  decline:  crush;  quell, 

word  put  when  any  thing  is  recommended  to  en-  ^^^  golyman  had  with  all  his  power  in  vain  be- 

^^^'^y*  sieged  Rhodes,  his  haughty  courage  began  to  quaif., 

Qiurrs,  if  it  is  steeped  in  the  same  liquor,  it  may  so  that  he  was  upon  point  to  have  raised  his  siege. 

not  prevent  the  fly  and  grub.  KnoUn. 

Mm-limtr'i  Hnibandry.  To  drive  him  to  despair,  and  quite  to  quail. 

To  QUAFF,  V.  a.    Junius  derives  this  woitl  "^  »bewed  him  painted  in  a  table  plain 

from  the  Greek  KvmfiZiiv  in  the  ^olic  dialect  ThlT^'r ^a^  wura«  i^ 

dsed  for  ^aai^Eiv.    Skinner  from  go  off,  as  go  p^      ^  j,  ^^P.^^  life  aS  victory.          ^ak,peare. 

off,  guoff,  quoff,  quaff.     It  comes  from  Fr.  coej-  ^           '^       While  ^cks  stand, 

J'er,  to  be  drunk,  says  Johnson:  Swed.  qu^pfa.  And  rivers  stir,  thou  can*st  not  shrink  or  7110*1  ; 

from  Goth,  kaf,  deep.    Thomson.    To  drink ;  Yea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband, 

swallow  in  laige  draughts.  Then  shah  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower.        Herbert. 

QUAGGA  {eqwa  quango).  This  animal,  which  ,  ^o  pass  the  9iwi«j^  and  wiihenng  of  all  things 

,%  an  inhabitant  of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa.  ^  **>«  "^^  "?  ^"^^  '^^^P?  ^^  1^^  "*!?*"  °^ 

i.  not  unlike  the  zebra ;   its  earsfhowever,  are  ^*  Tth^Lr^  "^  "^  ^         '  ^       H^7' 

1      -           J  -^  •         *          1     1       .L    .  •              •.  tion  of  tlie  sun.                                            itaneviUtm 

shorter,  and  it  is  not  marked  with  stripes  on  its  .^^  ^-^^  g,     ^          j^  ,^il, . 

fore  legs  or  hinder  parts ;   its  rump  is  of  a  gray-  xbree.  as  kings  adorned  in  royal  wise  ; 

ish  color,  and   Us  belly,  legs,  and  tail  wlniish.  And  each  successive  after  other  quaiU, 

The  quagffa  is  a  social  animal,  living  in  large  Still  wond'ring  whence  so  many  kings  should  rise. 

troops,  is  nr  more  tractable  than  the  zebra,  and  Daniel. 

is  said  to  be  occasionally  used  in  the  Cape  of  q^^^^  „. ,.    ^x.  cuille ;  Ital.  quatiliu ;  Belg. 

Good  Hope  for  domestic  purposes.    ISotwith.  ^^^i     h^xh.  Ux^  quaquila.     A  bi^  of  game 

standing  this  mildness  of  character  when  do-  \^^  pasaaire. 

mesticated,  it  is  exceedingly  fearless  in  its  native  K*»***o  •            ^^       .^^  ^^^ 

plains,  and  is  even  said  to  be  moire  than  a  match  Beat  mine.      Shukepeart.  AntoHif  and  Cleopatra. 

for  the  hysna,  fighting  desperately  both  with  ito  Hen  birds  have  a  peculiar  sort  of'  voice,  when  they 

booft  and  teeth.      It  will  breed  with  the  com-  would  call  the  male»  which  is  so  eminent  in  fgrnUt, 

•ttoahorse ;  a  mixed  race  of  this  kind,  possessing  that  men,  by  connterfeiUng  this  voice  with  a  9«at7- 

f^reat  beauty  of  form,  and  retaining,  in  a  gre^it  pipe,  easily  draw  the  cocks  into  their  snares. 

degree,  the  characteristic  markings  of  the  quagga,  .    Rayon  the  Creation. 


existed  in  England  some  years  since.  Thequilgga  ^  ^^^  «'  ^'^^^  fo''^  furnished  conversation,  con- 
has  received  a  variety  of  names  from  auihon  ;  *^!"^^  **^^  *  ^***  invennon  for  improving  the  qtiaiU 
tbns  Pennant  terms  it  the  quacha,  Masson  the  ^'^'                      .  c^,        ,                Addttm. 
opeagha,  and  Sparrman  calls  it  bv  the  name  here  jj^e^pjn^  ^jiij  ihadowvrot  toe  field  of  com 
adopted.    It  should  be  remarked  that  Edwards  whilS S»  quail  clamoursfor  his  running  mati. 
has  mistaken  it  for  the  female  zebra.  TAomspn. 

QUAG'MIRE,  fi.  s.  Quake  and  mire.     A  n«*,T   ;.,  ^^;tk^i«w.*»     oJ.  p.«n.v 

,t^^king  »a«h;  a  bog  .b.t  «,„bl..  under  .he  g^*i[rPl7^??^£lK  m«Je of . 

The  fen  «id  ^gmht,  to  m,rid,  by  kind,  jnuiU  leather  puree,  about  two  Angers  wide,  and 

Arc  .0  be  dnineT                          '        ' Tmm.  four  ftnmn.  long,  m  the  shape  of  a  pear;  th«.  » 

Vot-  X^'1J  I.  rttiffed  half  full  of  borse-bair,  and  a"-  the  end  of 
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it  is  placed  a  small  whistle,  made  of  the  bone  of 
a  rabbit's  leg,  about  two  inches  long,  and  the 
end  formed  like  a  flageolet,  with  a  little  soft  wax. 
This  is  the  end  fastened  into  the  purse;  the 
other  is  closed  up  with  the  same  wax,  only  a 
hole  is  opened  witA  a  pin,  to  make  it  give  a  dis- 
tinct and  clear  sound.  To  make  this  sound,  it 
must  be  held  full  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  with 
one  of  the  fingers  placed  over  the  top  of  the 
wax ;  then  the  purse  is  to  be  pressed,  and  the 
finger  is  to  shake  over  the  middle  of  it,  to  mo* 
dulate  the  sound  it  gives  into  a  sort  of  shake. 
This  is  the  most  useful  call ;  for  it  imitates  the 
note  of  the  hen-quail,  and  seldom  fails  to  bring 
a  cock  to  the  net  if  there  be  one  near  the  place. 
The  call  that  imitates  the  note  of  the  cock,  and 
is  used  to  bring  the  hen  to  him,  is  to  be  about 
four  inches  long,  and  above  an  inch  thick ;  it  is 
to  be  made  of  a  piece  of  wire  turned  round  and 
curled,  and  covered  with  leather ;  and  one  end 
of  it  must  be  closed  up  with  a  oiece  of  flat 
wood,  about  the  middle  of  which  there  must  be 
a  small  thread  or  strap  of  leather,  and  at  the 
other  end  is  to  be  placed  the  same  sort  of  pipe, 
made  of  bone,  as  in  the  other  call.  The  notse 
is  made  by  opening  and  closing  the  spiral. 

QUAINT,  adj,      "^   Fr. coin/;  of  Lat. com^ 
Qu A  iNt'LY,  adv.     >  fttt.    Nice ;  minutely  ex~ 
Quaint'ness,  n.  f.jact;    having    petty  ele- 
gance ;  subtle ;  sly ;  fine-spun ;  aflected :  Spenser 
uses  it  foi  quailed. 

As  clerkes  been  full  subtle  and  ^uaini,    Chaucer, 
Each  ear  sucks  up  the  words  a  tru^love  scattereth 
And  plain  speech  oh,  than  gwini  phrase  framed  is. 

Sidney, 
With  such  fair  slight  him  Guyon  fuled : 
Till  at  the  last,  all  breathless,  weary  and  faiat, 

Him  spying,  with  fresh  onset  he  assailed, 
And  kinding  new  his  courage,  seeming  quaint. 
Struck  him  so  hugely,  that  mrough  great  constraint 
He  made  him  stoop.  Spetuer, 

You  were  glad  to  be  employed. 
To  shew  how  qmmi  an  orator  you  are. 

Shak^tare. 
I  never  saw  a  better  fashioned  gown. 
More  qutuHtf  more  pleasing,  or  more  commendable. 

Shakspeare. 
Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly. 
That  they  seem  the  taints  of  liberty. 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fieiy  mmd.    Id, 
When  was  old  Sherewood's  hair  more  qmmHy 
curled, 
Or  nature's  cradle  more  enchased  andpurl'd? 

Ben  Jonmm, 
What's  the  efficient  cause  of  a  kingi  surely  a 
qiuant  question ;  yet  a  question  that  has  been  moved. 

HAyday, 
He  his  fabrick  of  the  heav'ns 
Hath  left  to  their  dbputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaini  opinions  wide 
Hereafter.  Mt/fvn'j  Varadim  Lott, 

He  spends  some  passages  about  two  similitudes ; 
one  of  mine,  and  another  quainter  of  his  own. 

As  my  Buxom»  ^ 

With  gentle  finger,  streaked  her  milky  care, 
I  qvaintly  stole  a  kias.  Oay. 

There  is  a  certain  niajesty  in  simplicity,  which  is 
far  above  ail  the  quaintneu  of  wit.  Pope, 

To  this  we  owe  those  monstrous  producUons, 
which  under  the  name  of  trips,  spies,  amusements, 
and  other  conceited  appellations,  nave  overrun  us ; 


and  I  wish  I  could  say,  those  quaint  fopperies  wem 
wholly  absent  from  graver  subjects.  ^f/'f. 

QUAKE,  V,  n.  Sen. i.  Sax.  c)»acan ;  Lat.  guat»» 
To  shake;  to  tremble  with  cold  or  fear;  to  be 
yielding ;  not  solid  or  firm :  a  shudder. 

The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hills  rnelt^ 
and  the  earth  is  burnt  at  his  presence.  Nahum,  i.  5. 

Dorus  threw  Pamela  behind  a  tree,  where  thm 
stood  quaking  like  the  partridge  on  which  the  hawk 
is  ready  to  seize.  Sidtiey. 

Do  such  business  as  the  better  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.    Skaktpeare,  Hamlet. 

As  the  earth  may  sometimes  shake. 
For  winds  shut  up  will  cause  a  quake  ; 
So  often  jealousy  and  fear 
Stol'n  to  mine  heart,  cause  tremblings  there. 

Suckling,  • 
The  quaking  powers  of  height  stood  in  amaze. 

Cowlejf, 
In  fields  they  dare  not  fight,  where  honour  calls. 
The  very  noise  of  wars  their  souls  does  wound. 
They  quqhe  but  hearing  their  own  trumpets  sound. 

Dryden. 
Next  Smedley  dived ;  slow. circles  dimpled  o*er 
The  quaking  mud,  that  clos'd  and  op'd  no  more. 

QUAKERS.    See  Friends. 

QUALIFY,  V.  a.  &  V.  n.  I       Fr.    quaUfier  ; 

QuALiFfCA  TioN,  u.  s,  S  of  Lat.  quali$  and 
facere.  To  fit  or  furnish ;  make  capable  of; 
hence  reduce  ;  assuage ;  modify ;  abate :  as  a 
verb  neuter,  fit  one*s  self:  qualification  is,  ac- 
complishment ;  fitness ;  that  which  fits  or  quali- 
fies; abatement;  modification. 

He  balms  and  herbs  thereto  applied. 
And  evermore  with  mighty  spells  them  charmed. 

That  in  short  space  he  has  them  qualijied. 
And  him  restored  to  health  that  would  havedy'd. 

SpinMtr, 
That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified 
in ;  and  the  be.st  of  me  is  diligence.        Skaktpeart, 

1  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire. 
Rut  qualify  tlie  fire's  extreme  rage. 
Lest  It  should  bum  above  the  boiunds  of  reason. 

Id. 

I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was 
craftily  ifuali/ied  too  ;  and  behold  what  innovation  it 
male!i  here.  Id, 

It  hath  so  pleased  God  to  provide  for  all  littn^ 
creatures,  wherewith  he  hath  filled  the  world,  lt*at 
such  inconveniences  as  we  conteniphte  afjr  off  aie 
found  by  tiial,  and  the  witness  of  r.ieii*s  lra>e)s,  to 
be  so  aUiUilie'l,  as  there  is  no  poilion  of  the  cartli 
made  m  vam.  Ritleiyh's  Hilary  ef  ike  World, 

Place  over  them  such  governore,  as  may  be  quali' 
fied  in  such  manner  as  may  govern  the  place. 

Bacon, 

They  would  report  that  they  had  records  for  twenty 
thousand  years,  which  must  needs  be  a  very  great 
untruth,  unless  we  will  fj^ualify  it,  expounding  their 
years  not  of  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  but  of  the 
moon.  Akket. 

It  hath  no  larinx  or  throtde  to  fvoK^  the  sound. 

Browne. 

So  happy  'tis  you  move  in  such  a  sphere. 
As  your  high  majesty  with  awful  fear 
In  human  breasts  might  qualify  that  fire. 
Which  kindled  by  tliose  eyes  had  flamed  higher. 

Waller, 

Children  should  be  early  instructed  in  the  true 
estimate  of  things,  by  opposing  the  good  to  tha 
evil,  and  compensating  or  qualifying  one  thing  with 
another.  VIktrange, 
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Good  fiMli/EaaliOM  of  miiid  enaMe  a  magiitnte  to  loaadp  can  be  subiiateDt  in  the  bodies  tbomaelves  ab- 

perferm  nia  dnty,  and  tend  to  cxeato  a  public  esteem  solately  consideredp  without  a  relation  to  our  eyes 

of  lufli.  AtUrbury,  and  ears,  and  other  orj^os  of  sense  :  these  omlitiea 

My  preposition  I  have  qualifitd  with  the  word  are  odIy  the  effects  of  our  sensation,  which  arue  from 

often ;  thereby  making  allowances  for  those  cases,  the  diflferent  motions  upon  our  nerves  from  objects 

whereby  men  of  excellent  minds  may,  by  a  long  without,  according  to  tneir  various  modification  and 

practice  of  virtue,  have  rendered  the  heights  and  ri-  position.  heatleit. 

goure  of  it  delightful.  Id,  Of  all  the  servile  herd,  the  worst  is  he. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  prince  to  make  piety  aud  That  id  proud  dullness  joins  with  qualitv, 

▼irtne  become  the  fashion,  if  he  would  make  them  A  tHiDstantcritick  at  the  great  man's  board, 

neoessary  fuaii/ScatuMu  for  preferment.  Su^ift.  To  fetch  aad  carry  nonsense  for  my  lord. 

After  mentioning  the  corporation  and  test  acts.  Pop§, 

and  some  othen  which  do  not  relate  to  the  poiot  un-        We,  who  are  hearers,  may  be  allowed  some  op- 

der  consideration,  it  is  enacted  that  persons  who,  portunities  in  the  quality  of  standers-by.        Swift, 
after  the  passing  of  the  act*  have  omitted  to  qttalify  To  qmUijf  belongs  the  highest  place, 

in  the  manner  prescribed  by  those  acts,  and  who        My  lord  comes  forward ;  forward  let  him  come ! 
ahall  propeily  quaUfit  before  the  25th  of  the  ensuing        Ye  vulgar !  at  your  penl  give  him  room. 
Beoember,  shall  be  indemnified  against  all  penalties.  Young. 

lorfeitans,  iocapacities,   and  disabilities  ;  and  their        Nothing  discovers  the  true  qmlity  and  disposition 

elections,  and  the  acts  done  by  them,  are  declared  to  of  the  mind  more,  than  the  particular  kind  of  know* 

be  good.  Tomitii'i  Law  Dictionary,  ledge  it  is  most  fond  of.  Mason, 

QUALITY,  n.  s.    Yi.quakU;  Lat.  gvalitoi.        QUALM,  n.  s.   )      Sax.  cpealm;  Dan.  and 
Nature  considered  relatively  ;  property ;  adjunct ;        Qualm'ish,  adj.  )  Teut  qualm,    A  sudden  fit 

disposition  of  mind  or  temper;   qualification;  of  sickness;  sudden  seizure  of  languor :  the  ad- 

lanK :  hence  persons  of  high  rank  collectively  jectire  corresponding, 
considered.  Some  sudden  qvatm  hath  struck  me  to  the  heart. 

These*  being  of  a  far  other  nature  and  quality,  are  And  dimmed  mine  eyes,  that  1  can  read  no  further. 
not  so  atiictly  or  everlastingly  comm^pded  in  scrip-  Shaktpeare, 

tare.  Hooker,  I  am  qualmith  at  the  smell  of  leek.  Id, 

It  is  with  the  clergy,  if  their  persons  be  respected,        Compared  to  these  storms,  death  is  but  a  qmalm, 

even  as  it  is  widi  other  men  ;  their  quality  many  Hell  somewhat  lightsome,  the  Bermudas  cahn. 
times  hr  beneath  that  which  the  dignity  of  their  Doime. 

place  requireth.  Id,  I  find  a  cold  qualm  come  over  my  heart,  that  I 

In  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not  faint,  I  can  speak  no  longer.  Howtl, 

which  of  the  dukes  he  values  most;  for  quaUiiet  are  All  maladies 

so  weighed,  that  cariosity  in  neither  can  make  choice        Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture  qmabnt 
ol  etther*s  moiety.  SkaktpMra,  Of  heart-sick  agony.  Milton* » Paradist  Lo$t. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies  For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  looked 

In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualitiei.  On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cooked  ? 

Id*  Roteommom, 

Let  him  be  so  entertained,  as  suits  with  gentlemen        Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight, 

of  year  knowing  to  a  stranger  of  his  ouaUig.  The  nauseous  qualms  of  ten  long  months  and  travail 

id.  Cymbaina,  to  delight.  Dryden't  Virgil, 

The  attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  partakes  You  drop  into  the  place, 

of  both  qualities,  partly  of  a  ludge  in  that  court,  and  Careleu  and  qualmish  with  a  yawning  face, 

partly  of  an  attorney-eeneral.  Bacon.  Dryden, 

The  matter  is,  whetner  he  be  a  man  of  such  quality       They  have  a  sickly  uneasiness  upon  them,  shift- 

tlMLt  the  state  allows  him  to  have  a  dove-house.  ing  and  changing  from  one  error,  and  from  one 

Selden,  qualm  to  another,  nankering  after  novelties. 

He  had  those  guaiitin  of  horsemanship,  dancing,  VEttraasge. 

and  fencing,  wbUk  accompany  a  good  breeding.  The  qualms  or  ruptures  of  your  blood 

Clarendon,  Rise  in  proportion  to  your  food.  Prior, 

The  maitere  of  these  horKs  may  be  admitted  to        when  he  hath  stretched  his  vessels  with  wine  to 

dine  With  the  lord  lieutenant :  this  u  to  be  done,  ^^^  uj^^ost  capacity,  and  is  grown  weary  and  sick, 

what  qumUty  soever  the  pereons  are  of.         TompU.  ^^^  f^,,  those  o«a^-M  and  disturbances  that  usually 

One  doubt  remains,  said  I.  the  dames  in  green,  ^^^^^^  ^^^h  excesses,  he  resolves  that  be  will  bere- 

What  were  their  qualaus,  and  who  their  queen  1  ^fj^^  contain  himself  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety. 

Dryden.  Calamu. 

The  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I  call         .... . ._ _._  __  r  .v^        .u        * 

^to,  W  the  suViect,  wherein  that  power  U.  QUANGSEE,  a  province  of  the  south-west- 

Loekt,  cm  frontier  of  China,  bordenng  on  Tonquin. 

Since  the  event  of  an  actkm  usually  follows  the  East  and  north  it  is  flat,  but  fertile,  and  yields 

satnre  or  qualUy  of  it,  and  the  quality  follows  the  rice  for  export.   The  rest  of  the  province  consists 

rale  directing  it,  it  concerns  a  man,  in  the  framing  of  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  wood,  and  con- 

of  his  actions,  not  to  be  deceived  in  the  rule.  taining  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin. 

South,  which  have  only  of  late  been  allowed  to  be 

I  shall  appear  at  the  masquerade,  dressed  up  in  ^^^^j^^^  ^^  condition  of  their  paying  forty  per 

™Z,«»^«I»'  ^^}  ^^  7«flh/y  may  see  how  pretty  they  ^^^  ^  ^  emperor,  and  five  per  cent  to  the 

ii!?  «V      if  ?i  /n«A^^^^  indJ^lf  a;»  offi««  ^  troo^  employed  in  wperintendinj 

J'SSVntrre^oX?^^^^^^^^  n    Thegold^ine^\2wever,w^ 

they  are  often  forced  to  do  things  they  are  ashamed  ^y  ^  emperor  m  his  own  hands.    The  qiMog- 

No  sensible  qualities,  as  light  and  color, 


of.'  "       '    Vanhiryh,     lang  tree,  of  the  pith  of  which  bread  is  made,  is 

r,  heat  and    indigenous  here;  as  well  as  a  species  of  cinna- 
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moD.    Sir  G.  Stannton  reckons  the  inhabitants  sition ;  accent  and  emphasis,  being  an  elevation 

at  10,000,000.    The  capital  is  called  Kouelong  or  depression  of  the  voice,  are  actually  the  van- 

or  Queyling.  sition  from  one  note  to  another ;  pause  is,  by 

^TT  A  xTn^Tirtr  T?  *•*'    T.  1  musicians,  under  the  term  a  rest,  only  changed 

QUANTITY,  n.  s.  ^   Fr.  guantiU ;  Ital.  quan^  j„  ^^^    ^^^^^  -^  I  -      ^j  ^^  ^^^, 

QuANTiTiVE,  Uua;l^i.qmntUai,  Ex-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  voice  effeil^  by  the  tranquil, 

Qt-ANTUM,  n.i.      3 tent;   bulk;   bigness  or       ,^^^^^    ^^  empassioned  mind,  is  what  the 

smallnessof  size  or  number;  part;  portion;  a  complete  organ  very  nearly  effects  by  its  dia- 

large  portion;  measure  of  time m  pronunciation:  pason,  sesquialter,  principi,  and   occasionally 

quantiuve  is  esUmable  by  quantity :  quantum,  ^^^^  ^^^^,  ^^^  £^  ^^^^  .3  y^^^  ^^  ^^J^ 

amount;  sum.  ^f  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^^^ 

If  I  were  sawed  into  quantitiet,  I  should  make  the  whole  composition  is  set.     We  now  easily 

four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermites  staves  u  master  perceive  that  of  all  that  once  gave  eloquence  to 

Shallow.  .      V      .   **«^":  the  orations  of  Cicero,  and  harmony  to  the 

So  varying  still  their  moods,  observing  yet  m  all  .»„•  „  „f  i/;,^!   ™*»  „,v«  «»♦«:«  k.,»  »  «w>r.^«*<. 

»i«  .       '  ,?.     »!.  •   •    «k.'.^.....^V«a*^A«i  strains  01  Virinl,  we  now  retain  out  a  concate- 

Their  ottanfttief,  their  rests,  their  censures  metncal.  .        -        °ij  *-r*i.* 

'  Draytofi^  nation  of  vowels  and  consonants,  in  fact,  but  a 

Thiseiplicationofrarity  and  density,  by  the  com-  lifeless  syllabication.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
position  of  substance  with  quantittf.  may  give  little  ever,  this  latitude  for  doubt,  and  the  difficulties 
satisfaction  to  such  who  are  apt  to  conceive  therein  to  which  the  question  is  liable,  several  with 
no  other  composition  or  resolution  but  such  as  our  little  hesitation  define  the  quantity  of  a  syllable 
senses  shew  us,  in  compounding  and  dividing  bodies  to  be  the  duration  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing 
according  to  qmntitive  parts.                        Digbjf.  it.    But  whilst  this,  on  the  one  hand,  renders 

The  easy  pronunciation  of  a  mute  before  a  liquid  the  whole  poetic  fabric  consistent,  it  v,  on  the 

dott  not  necessarily  make  the  preceding  vowel,  by  ^ther,  not  a  little  at  variance  with  the  customary 

^*^?'.^M?^^*?^/\*^'"rP*u'*"'l  *a!{  and  established  pronunciation  of  many  who 
Unskilled  in  helleboie  if  thou  shou  dst  try  ^^  ^^     ^..^^  advocates  of  prosodial 

To  mix  It,  and  mistake  the  quantity,  ^  ^,  \        ./     ^    «..,    .,  ^  _^^_  ^    •«     l-  u 

The  rules  of  physick  wou'd  agains?  thee  cry.  orthoepy,  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  which 

'^  "^  ^  J)ruden,  "^^   Latin  language  is  frequently  pronounced 

The  warm  antiscorbutical  planU,  taken  in  (pmn-  among  the  moderns,  and  by  the  British  nation. 

tUiet,  will  occasion  stinking  breath,  and  corrupt  the  To  youth   we  prescribe  the  laws  of  quantity, 

blood.  Arbuthnot,  and  we  oblige  them  to  pronounce  the  nrst  syl- 

QmntUy  is  what  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  lable  of  pr6fugus  short,  and  that  of  cOpia  long, 

Cheyne.  because  the  former  is  a  tribrac,  and  the  latter  a 

The  ^luinttiiii  of  presbyterian  merit,  during  the  dactyl;  but  we  not  only  allow  them,  but  accus- 

reign  of  ihat  ill-advised  prince,  will  easily  be  com-  tom  ourselves  to  pronounce  n«pos,  fides,  glSbus, 

P"^*  Swift,  jmj  conjikgium,  as  though  these  severd  syllables 

Qdaktity. — ^To  define  what  the  ancient  quan-  were  respectively  long,and  are  accused  by  foreign- 

tity  was,  in  the  age  when  its  nature  was  not  ers  not  only  of  departing  from  the  genuine  sound 

determinable  merely  from  the  mouldering  menu-  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  vowels,  but  of  violating 

scripts,  or  hieroglyphic  symbols  of  our  modem  the  quantity  of  these  languages  more  than  any 

copyists ;  but  when   the   criteria  for  the  ear,  other  European  nation.    The  author  of  the  Essay 

which  Quinctilian  declares  cannot  be  imitated  on  the  Harmony  of  Languages  gives  us  a  detail  of 

except  orally,  were  obtained  from  the  only  ef-.  the  particulars    by  which    this    accusation  is 

fectual  source,  the  viva  vox,  is  an  arduous  and  proved,  so  accurate  as  to  give  it  claim  to  cita- 

almost  hopeless  task.     From  the  ashes,  how-  tion  here.    '  The  falsification  of  the  harmony  by 

ever,  we  have  gleaned  together  with  other  anti-  English    scholars    in    their    pronunciation    of 

quarians  our  quota;    and  from   the  scattered  Latin,  with  regard  to  essential  points,  arises 

fragments,  imperfect  records,  and  broken  monu-  from  two  causes  only :  first,  from  a  total  inat- 

ments  of  the  general  ruin,  have  collected  what  tention  to  the  length  of  vowel  sounds,  making 

we  call  our  rules.  them  long  or  short  merely  as  chance  directs ; 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  ancient  elocution  ther»  and,  secondly,  from  sounding  doubled  cooso- 

were  not  only  fifteen  vowel  sounds,  represented  nants  as  only  one  letter.    The  remedy  of  the 

by  six  letters,  but  each  of  these  was  again  sus-  last  fault  is  obvious.    With  regard  to  the  first, 

ceptible  of  one  of  the  three  accents,  the  acute,  we  have  already  observed  that  each  of  our  vowels 

the  grave,  or  the  circumflex.    And  though  the  has  its  general  long  sound,  and  its  general  short 

Greeks  remedied  this  in  part,  by  two  additional  sound  totally  different.    Thus,  the  short  sound  of 

characters,  yet  to  express  the  mere  duration  of  e  lengthened  is  expressed  by  the  letter  a,  and 

their  syllables,  there  is  still  an  obvioas  defi-  the  short  sound  of  t  lengthened  is  expressed  by 

ciency.     Every  intelligent  observer  will  admit  the  letter  e.  And  with  all  these  anomalies,  asuA* 

that  elocution  is  nothing  but  a  species  of  music,  in  the  application  of  vowel  characters  to  the 

since  every  thing  implied  by  the  duration  of  a  vowel  sounds  of  our  own  language,  we  proceed 

syllable,  the  mood  or  general  time  of  delivery,  to  the  application  of  vowel  sounds  to  the  vowel 

accent,  emphasis,  pause,  tone,  and  cadence,  are  characters  of  the  Latin.    Thus,  in  the  first  syl- 

propeities  which  may  be  very  adequately  ex-  lable  of  sidus  and  ndmen,  which  ought  to  be 

pressed  on  paper,  in  musical  composition,  or,  long,  and  of  miser  and  6nus,  which  ought  to  be 

more  completely,  by  a  good  organ.    Hence  the  short,  we  equally  use  the  common  long  sound 

duration  of  a  syllable  w  perfectly  analogous  to  of  the  vowels ;  but,  in  the  oblique  cases,  sideris^ 

the  relative  difierence  between  a  minim  and  a  nominis,  miseri,  oneri>i,  &c.,  we  use  quite  ano- 

crotchet ;  the  mood,  to  the  general  time,  whether  ther  sound,  and  that  a  short  one.    lliese  strange 

quick  or  slow,  observed  in  the  whole  compo-  anomalies  are  not  in  common  to  us  with  our 
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MmUiera  neighbours  the  French,  Spaniard^,  and  hy  the  best  critics  are  consideied  u  perfectly 

Italians.    They  pronounce  sidus,  accordioff  to  distiact,  and  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 

OUT  orthography,  seedus,  and  in  the  obhque  each  other.    In  our  language  the  accent  fidls  on 

cases  preserve  the  same  long  sound  of  the  t.  the  antepenultimate  equally  in  the  words  liberty 

Nomen  they  pronounce  as  we  do,  and  preserve,  and  library,  yet,  in  the  former,  the  tone  only  is 

in  the  oblique  cases,  the  same  long  sound  of  the  elevated,  in  the  latter  the  syllable  is  also  length- 

o.    Hie  Italians  abo,  in  their  own  language,  pro  ened.    The  same  difference  exists  in  baron,  and 

nounce  doubled  consonants  as  distinctly  as  the  b4con,  in  l^vel  and  l^ver.    In  words  of  two  and 

two  most  discordant  mutes  of  their  alphabet,  of  three  short  syllables  the  difference  between 

It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  witn  what  the  French  and  English  pronunciation  is  strik- 

regularity  we  use  these  solecisms  in  the  pro-  ing.    The  former  make  iambics  and  anapaests, 

nunciation   of  Latin.    When   the  penultimate  the  latter  chorees  and  dactyls.    The  French  say, 

is  a::cented,  its  vowel,  if  followed  but  by  a  single  fugls,    fugimOs ;    the  English,  fugis,  fCigimus. 

consonant,  is  always  long,  as  in  Dr.  Foster's  In  many  instances  both  are  equally  faulty ;  thus 

examples.     When  the  antepenultimate  is  ac-  we  shorten  the  long  it  in  fi&vis,  the  plural  of 

cented,  its  vowel  is,  without  any  regard  to  the  f^vus ;  they  lengthen  the  short  it  in  dri's,  the 

requisite  quantity  pronounced  short,  as  in  mirft-  genitive  of  of.    Indeed  both  may  be  said  to  ob- 

bile,  frigldus ;  except  the  vowel  of  the  penul-  serve  neither  accent  nor  quantity.'     We  have 

ttmate  be  followed  by  a  vowel,  and  then  the  thus  stated  at  length  the  manner  in  which  an- 

vowel  of  the  antepenultimate  is,  with  as  little  cient  quantity  is  violated  by  the  modems,  and 

regard  to  true  quantity,  pronounced  long,  as  in  more  particularly  by  the  English. 

maneo,  ledeat,  odium,  imperium.    Quantity  is,  Three  methods  present  themselves  to  enablt 

however,  vitiated,  to  make  t  short,  even  in  thb  us  to  preserve  the  prosodial  quantity.    1st.  To 

case,  as  in  oblivio,  vinea,  viriura.    The  only  dif-  allow  every  vowel  its  prescribed  duration,  with- 

ference  we  make    in   pronunciation    between  out  altering  the  customary  division  of  syllables ; 

vinea  and  venia,  is,  that  to  the  vowel  of  the  first  as  n6-ta,  16-cus,  &c. ;  but  this  will  oblige  us  to 

syllable  of  the  former,  which  ought  to  be  long,  throw  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  gl6- 

we  give  a  short  sound ;  to  that  of  the  latter,  bus,  contrary  to  the  laconic  canon  of  Sanctius : 

which  ought  to  be  short,  we  give  the  same  ,  .       ^      .                        «  v    j-  .- 

^d,buT  lengthened.    U,  accen^^,  is  always,  ^^TJSl'l^^yr^T:^:'^^  "^ 

before  a  smglle  consonant,  pronounced  long,  as  ^^  j^,^  ^^^^j^  Jj^^  penultiJoa  curta. 

m  humerus,  fugiens.     Before  two  consonants  no  Extollit  se  ipsam  quando  est  penultima  longa.' 
vowel  sound  is  ever  made  loog,  except  that  of 

the  diphthong  oii,  so  that,  whenever  a  doubled  This  will  very  frequently  occasion  the  follow- 

consonant    occurs,  the    preceding    syllable    is  ing  vowel  to  be  long;  as,  te-n6-o,  contrary  to, 

short.'  *  Vocalis  ante  alteram  in  eadem  dictione  ubique 

Mr.  Pickboum,  the  author  of  a  Dissertation  brevis  est.' 
on  the  English  Verb,  justly  observes  (Monthly  2dly.  If,  then,vre  must  abandon  the  preceding 
Magazine,  No.  135),  '  That  scholars  err  in  method,  we  have  the  alternative  left  of  unit- 
their  pronunciation  of,  1st,  words  of  two  syl-  ing  to  the  preceding  vowel  the  succeeding  con- 
lables  having  the  first  short,  as  eques;  2dly,  sonant;  as,  n&t-a,  I6c-us.  But  still  some  diffi- 
words  of  three  syllables  having  the  first  long  culty  occurs,  for,  first,  this  method  would  in 
and  the  second  short,  as  sidera;  3dly,  poly-  many  instances  occasion  pronunciations  very 
syllables  accented  on  the  antepenultimate;  as  harsn  to  our  customary  prepossessions;  as,  grft(i- 
juvenilibus,  interea,  &c. ;  and,  lastly,  words  end-  us,  c&d-o,  pllc-o,  stfip-e-o,  b6n-us,  j&b-e-o,  tun- 
ing in  a  long  vowel,  as  domini,  or  in  a  long  e-o,  m&n-e-o,  num-e-rus,  trlb-us,  h5n-os,  fiv-or, 
vowel  and  a  single  consonant,  as  dominis.  These  fnt-u-rus,  jfig-um,  ffd-es,  p£t-o,  tim-or,  tlm-e-o, 
errors  arise  in  part  from  the  want  of  distinguish-  vid-e-o,  'Homines  tuentur  lUum  gl5b-um.'  '  Por- 
ing between  the  long  and  short  powers  of  the  taesum  est  con-jfig-ii,&c.  But  is  this  really  an  ob- 
vowels,  and,  in^part  from  the  indistinct  and  con-,  jection?  Have  not  custom  and  long-established 
iiised  notion  wnich  we  have  of  accent.  For,  usage  the  power  of  warping  the  mind,  and  giv- 
when  it  hUls  on  a  short  syllable,  we  often  make  ing  it  prejudices  against  Uiat  which  in  its  un- 
that  syllable  long;  and,  when  it  falls  on  a  long  biassed  state  it  would  have  adjudged  tobeagree- 
one,  we  sometimes  make  it  short.  Accent  does  able  and  elegant  ?  This  from  innumerable  in- 
certainly  affect  quantity ;  that  is,  it  makes  the  stances  we  are  assured  to  be  a  fact.  And  we 
accented  syllable  a  little  longer  than  it  would  may  very  reasonably  enquire,  is  all  this  harsh- 
be  without  it.  But  its  operation  is  never  so  ness  of  pronunciation  of  which  we  appear  to  be 
great  as  to  make  a  short  syllable  become  long,  so  sensiole  actually  chaiveable  on  the  ancients  ? 
Dor  does  the  privation  of  accent  make  a  long  Does  it  not  arise  rather  nom  the  mistaken  ideas 
syllable  become  short;  for  there  are  degrees  of  we  have  formed  of  the  power  of  their  vowels  and 
time  both  in  long  and  short  syllables.  All  short  consonants,  which,  if  rectified,  would  render  the 
syllables  are  not  equally  short;  nor  are  all  long  harmony  of  pronunciation  and  prosodial  quan- 
ones  equally  Ions.'  tity  again  consistent  ? 

In  justice  to  mis  part  of  the  subject  we  may  *  E,  in  Latin,  as  well  as  Greek,'  according  to 

nowoffer  a  remark  which  we  find  in  Dr.  Valpv^  Ainsworth,   'was  pronounced  uJ    From  the 

excellent  Greek  Grammar.  He  differs  in  some  de-  circumstance  of  their  anciently  vmting   TEI 

gree from  Mr.  Pickboum, when  he  observes, 'that  ArAOEI  TYXEI  for  rq  &ya9n  rvx^»  it  is  to  9 

3ie  elevation  of  the  voice  does  not  lengthen  the  that  he  attributes  the  power  of  ».    But  since 

time  of  that  syllable,  so  that  accent  and  quantity  it  is  ambiguous,  and  the  attempt  inconclusive,  to 
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explain  the  sound  of  one  ancient  vowel  by  an-  nans  U.    Ferale  id^  ^nia  refert  fendem  illain 

dther,  the  roost  satisfiactory  and  decuive  method,  avem/    This  also  explains  the  reason  of  the  La- 

as  fkr  as  it  can  be  done,  is  to  have  recourse  to  tin  word  b&bulo  expressing  the  cry  of  an  owL 

the  more  immutabie  sounds  of  nature.  Aristophanes  has  handed  down  to  us  the  pro- 

The  learned  authors  of  the  Port  Royal  Greek  nunciation  u  the  Greek  diphthong  2v,  iv,  by 

Grammar,  in  order  to  convey  the  sound  of  the  making  it  expressive  of  the  barking  of  a  dog. 

long  Greek  vowel  i|,  tell  us  <  it  is  a  sound  be-  This  is  what  is  exactly  preserved  by  nurses  and 

tween  the  e  and  a ;  and  that  Eustathius,  who  children  to  this  day  in  bow,  wow.    This  is  the 

lived  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  sound  of  the  same  letters  in  the  Latin  tongue, 

says  that  /3j|,  /S^,  is  a  sound  made  in  imitation  not  only  in  proper  names  derived  from  Greek, 

of  the  bleating  of'  a  sheep ;  to  this  purpose  they  but  in  every  other  word  where  this  diphthong 

quote  the  following  verse  of  an  ancient  writer,  occurs.    Most  nations  in  Europe,  perhaps  all  but 

Cratinus : —  the  English,  pronounce  audio  and  laudo,  as  if 

tr.vA\'A  \/9         «-  /»- \.  .^a^x.y,,  written  owdio  and  lowdo;  the  diphthong  sound 

•  Is  fatttui  pennde,  ac  ovU,  b*.  W.  diceiti  incedit.  gin^e  the  long  u  has  been  so  fully  proved  to 

•  He,  hke  a  sUly  sheep,  goes  crymg  baa.  ^isLye  been  equivocal  to  <w,  which   Dr.  Carey 

In  a  similar  manner  the  sound  of  the  long  t  confirms,  by  considering  it  equivalent  to  the 

is  preserved  to  us  by  the  word  pipio,  which  sig-  Greek  n,  and  to  the  sounds  in  the  Italian  pur, 

nifies  to  pip  like  a  chicken ;  and,  since  their  ^be  French  pour,  and  the  Etiglish  poor,  we  may 

note  is  nearly  what  we  may  express  by  pee-ep,  suppose  that  the  ancients  pronounced  lumen, 

the  long  power  of  that  letter  seems  to  have  been  according  to  our  orthograohy,  loomen,  and  al- 

equivocal  to  our  ee,     Eustathius  likewise  re-  lowed  the  power  of  the  middle  tr,  as  in  cube,  to 

marks  on  the  499th  verse  of  Iliad  I.  that  the  ^^^^  *hort  accented  u,  and  that  of  fi,  as  in  cub, 

word  BX<J+  Ivrlv  6  rfic  icXf^Wpac  fe^C  fa/iijnciSc  ^  their  short  unaccented  u,  i.  e.  when  the  accent 

Kard  riic  iroXai'sc  fin  ^X«*  M^n«»'  fl-po^aroiv  ^sted  on  the  following  consonant    Hence,  in- 

fwvnc'    Kporcvoc*  i-  e.  BXo+,  is,  according  to  the  »tead  of  bemg  compelled  to  divide  nttm'-er-ua, 

ancients,  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  the  clep-  *«f-u-rus,  stftp'-e-o,  jub'-e-o,  so  as  to  throw  the 

sydra ;  et  B^  imitates  the  bleating  of  sheep.  The  accent  on  the  latter  consonant  of  the  first  sylla- 

clepsydra  was  an  instrument  to  measure  time  by  ^^^  ^®  ™*y  adopt  a  distribution  more  reconcile- 

water;  and,  it  should  be  particularly  observed,  a^e,  at  least  with  our  habits,  and  by  placing  the 

was  occasionally  employed  to  measure  time  for  accent  on  the  first  vowel  instead  of  the  following 

the  regulations  of  orators,  and  in  other  recito-  consonant,  may  give  the  short  Roman  accented  u 

tions.    Abstracting  the  o  in  BXo^^  from  the  effect  *e  »ound  of  u  in  tube,  and  pronounce  neariy  as 

of  position  before  4»,  it  will,  as  we  shall  deter-  "»«al,  nu'-me-rus,  f^'-tu-rus,  jti'-be-o,  &c.    Re- 

mine  hereafter,  have  the  power  of  our  o ;  and  Native  to  jugum  and  conjugium,  we  here  avail 

"  blops  adequately  imitates  the  noise  of  water  run-  ourselves  of  a  remark  from  Dr.  Carey.    *  The 

ing  with  mtermissions  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed  word,  which  in  England  we  pronounce  jugum, 

vessel ;  and,  with  the  French   pronunciation,  i«  in  reality  yugum,  as  the  Germans,  in  fact,  at 

with  equal  propriety,  is  signified  by  the  word  t*iis  day,  pronounce  it.    Of  this,  indeed,  there  is 

glouglou;  butnotquitesohappilybyus,bythe  l«ttle  doubt,  since  Iaw/3  was  properly  yakob, 

word  guggle.    Ainsworth  seems  to  consider  that  and  the  Hebrew  ^,  before  a  vowel,  had  the  power 

the  long  sound  of  o  was  equal  to  «.    To  deter-  of  y.    Now  by  these  remarks  being  warranted, 

mine  this,  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  the  word  first,  to  place  the  accent  on  the  first  vowel  of  the 

glficio,  to  cluck  as  a  hen  (from  KKiaZu)^  particu-  root  ju'-gum :  secondly,  to  give  the  power  of  the 

farly  since  this  word,  amongst  many  others  will  middle  u  to  the  short  Roman  accented  u;  and 

prove  an  irrefragable  proof  that  c,  amongst  the  thirdly,  that  of  y  to  ;'  before  a  vowel,  we  may 

ancients,  was  equivocal  to  k,  or  hard,  since  avoid  nearly  all  the  harshness  for  which  these 

glouk,  glouk,  is  the  sound  produced  by  the  hen  words  would  otherwise  have  been  notorious ;  as 

afler  the  period  of  incubation.    The  sound  of  the  y&'-gum,  con-yfi'-gium.    The  same  unpleasantry 

long  u  is  no  less  sincerely  preserved  by  Plautus  may  be  removed  from  gl6b'-us,  since  the  long 

in  Menech.  page  622,  eait.  Lambin,  in  making  Roman  o  is  considered  to  have  been  equal  to  «, 

use  of  it  to  imitate  the  cry  of  an  owl : —  which  is  more  exactly  represented  by  our  au  ; 

•  -Men.  Egon'  dedil  Pen.  Tu,  Tu,  istic.  inquam  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  P'^^^^^y  pronounced  haura,  since 

via^  afferri  noctoam,  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  ^1K,  aur,  and 

Que  tu,  tu,  usque  dicat  tibi  1  nam  not  jam  not  de-  aurora  from  cv,  ^1K  (propitious  light),  or  owiaiura. 

fessi  sumus.'  Therefore  the  middle  o,  as  in  note,  may  be  ceded 

'It  appears  here,'  lays  Mr.Forster,  in  his  De-  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  Roman  accented  o,  and  for  gl6b'-us, 

fence  of  the  Greek  accents,  page  129,  that  an  ^«  ™ay,  more  agreeably,  say  gl6'-bua. 
owl's  cry  was  tu,  tu,  to  a  Roman  ear;  tou,  ton.        Many  writers  have  undertaken  to  assign  the 

to  a  French  i  and  too,  too,  to  an  English  one.'  syllables  which  constitute  the  seat  of  the  accent, 

Lambin,  who  was  a  Frenchman,  observes  on  the  but  few  distinguish  the  accented  vowel  from  the 

passage,  *  Alludit  ad  noctus  vocem  tu,  tu,  seu  accented  consonant.     And  here,  perhaps,  the 

tou,  tou.'    On  this  Mr.  Walker  remarks,  that  the  solution  of  the  whole  may  be  found.    It  is  evi- 

English  have  totally  departed  from  this  sound  of  dent,  that  ml -les  has  the  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 

the  u  in  their  own  language,  as  well  as  their  pro-  ble,  and  on  the  vowel  of  that  syllable:  hence  i 

nunciation  of  Latin.     Ausonius  confirms  this  is  easily  preserved  long.    And,  it  is  equally  ob- 

power  otu:  *  Cecropiia  ignota  sonis,  ferale  so-  vious,  that  honorif  Vcus  has  the  accent  on  the  an 
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tepenviltiiii«te»  and  on  the  consonant /of  that  ively  considered,    shall   we  wonder  that   the 

syllable;  and,  therefore,  it  more  rapidly  inclines  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the  Elements  of 

to  an  increased  brevity.                                      *  Criticism  should  so  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 

Another  difficulty  to  whtoh  we  are  liable  in  dactyls  and  spondees  of  hexameter  verse,  with 

our  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  ancient  quan-  respect  to  pronunciation,  are  merely  ideal,  not 

tity  arises  from  that  which  is  said  to  be  long  by  only  with  us,  but  that  they  were  so  with  the 

position.    From  this  some  have  deduced  an  ancients  themselves  ?    Few,  however,  will  adopt 

objection  against  the  attempt  to  conform  the  an  ooinion  which  will  necessarily  imply  that  the 

present  pronunciation  to  quantity ;  observing  Greeic  and  Latin  critics  were  utterly  ignorant  of 

that, '  if  we  would  be  consistent  and  unexcep-  the  nature  of  their  own  language ;  and  every 

tionable  in  our  adherence  to  prosodial  metre,  we  admirer  of  those  excellent  writers  will  rather 

have  to  recollect  that  the  same  word  is  often  both  embrace  any  explanation  of  accent  and  quantity, 

long  and  short;  as  n0c,  when  single,  or  not  fol-  than  give  up  Dionysius of  Halicamassus,  Cicero, 

lowed  by  a  consonant ;  which  by  posiiton  we  Quinctilian,  and  Longinus.    Suppose  then,  as  a 

find  long,   as  Fulgura  n€c  din  toties  arsere  last  refuge,  we  were  to  try  to  read  a  Grreek  or 

comete.    Then,  if  we  invariably  echo  the  quan-  Latin  verse,  both  by  accent  and  quantity,  and 

tity,  we  must,  pro  re  natft,  say  nlfc,  and  nSc  diri,  see  what  such  a  trial  will  produce, 

i.  e.  neek,  and  neck  diri.    And  the  improbability  <  By  quantity,  let   us   suppose   the   vowel 

that  the  aaeients  were  so  ready  on  every  occasion  lengthened  to  express  the  long  quantity ;  and  by 

to  pronounce  the  same  word  both  long  and  the  acute  accent  the  rising  inflexion ;  thus  :— 

short  would  incline  us  to  infer  that  we  have  no  ^         ,  n^taim  r6c  ba  s   'b  t^     *ne  f6  * 

id^  of  what  they  meant  by  quantity.'  SylvS'tnmi  teaui  mfisam  mcditaris^i^Qa.  ^' 

This  has  given  rise  to  the  remarks  m  Mr.  ~'     w    -    ^  w,      w  -1.-       -l  .-     *  v  *-  . 

Walker's  Treatise  on  Classical  Pronunciation,  J"y'/;  ^"  P*'^Jf '«^?*'*"» '"V?^  -^-^^ 

which,  if  they  are  not  in  every  instance  the  mos{  ^^i^*^*''^";  ^^^  "^"I'T           Z'  /'"'  .  • 

decbive,  are  at  least  the  most  ingenious  that  we  J«f*yre  tod  p4tolee  rdcabaaes  so6b  te^gmmc  fagi, 

w««-.  -™  «-.  *u^  ^^^*i^^  Seclveestreem  tenui  moosame  meditaris  avena. 
luve  seen  on  ttie  question. 

^    ' The  long  quantity,'  says  he,  'of  the  ancients,  M^vtv  atiit  Oid,  TliikifiASttt  ^x'^noc 

must  arise  either  from  a  prolongation  of  the  O^Xo/iiyify,  ij  ftvpl  *Axatotg  dXyt  IBtjKfi. 

sound  of  the  vowel,  or  from  the  delay  of  the  Mijvtv  &liSfeiay  n^X^laaiJi  AxXknog 

voice,  which  the  pronunciation  of  two  or  more  OtJXSuTv^v,  v  uvol  AvduHc  oXyi  Wntni. 
consonants  m  succession  are  supposed  naturally 

to  require.     Now  vowels  were  said  to  be  either  Metn-en  4-eye-de  The-ay,  Pei-lei-e-fc^  A-kil  lei- 

kmg  by  nature,  or  lon«:  Iw  position.    Those  _    ."••' .     .     .  ^           .     ,        .     ,       ... 

vowels  which  were  long  by  position  were  such  Ow-lom^nHMn,  hel  moo-r^  a-kay-oAs  al-ge  6th-ei- 

as  were  succeeded  by  two  or  more  consonants ; 

as  the  first  o  in  sponsor.    If  the  long  quantity  *  Now  there  are  but  four  possible  ways  of 

of  the  ancients  was  the  same  distinction  of  the  pronouncing  these  verses,  without  going  into  a 

sound  of  the  vowel  as  we  make  in  the  words  perfect  song.    One  is,  to  pronpunee  the  accented 

cadence  and  magic,  then  the  a  in  mfiter  and  syllable  with  the  filing  inflexion,  and  the  unac* 

p&ter  must  have  been  pronounced  like  our  a  in  cented  with  the  same  inflexion  in  a  lower  tone ; 

paper  and  matter ;  and  those  voweb  yrhich  were  which  is  the  manner  in  which  we  pronounce  our 

long  by  position,  as  the'a  in  Bacchus  and  cim-  own  words,  when  we  give  them  tne  accent  with 

pus,  must  have  been  sounded  by  the  ancients  as  the  falling  inflexion.    The  second  is  to  pro- 

we  hear  them  in  the  words  bake  and  came,  nounce  the  accented  syllable  with  the  rising 

But  if  the  long  quantity  of  the  ancients  was  no  inflexion,  and  the  unaccented  syllables  with  the 

more  than  a  retardation  of  the  voice  on  the  con-  same  inflexion  in  a  lower  tone ;  which  we  never 

sonants,  or  that  duration  of  sound  which  an  hear  in  our  own  language.    The  third   is,  to 

assemblage  of  consonants  is  supposed  naturally  pronounce  the  accented  syllable  with  the  falling 

to  produce,  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  inflexion,  and  the  unaccented  syllables  with  the 

sound  of  the  vowel,  of  such  long  quantity  as  rising,  in  a  lower  tone.    And  the  fourth  to  pro- 

this   an   English  ear  has  not   the  least   idea,  nounce  the  accented  syllable  with  the  rising  in- 

Unless  the  sound  of  the  vowel  be  altered,  we  flexion,  and  the  unaccented  with  the  falling,  in  a 

have  not  any  conception  of  a  long  or  short  lower  tone.      None  of  these  modes,  but  the 

syllable ;  and  the  first  syllables  of  banish,  ban-  first  and  last,  do  we  ever  hear  in  our  own  Ian- 

ner,  and  banter,  have,  to  our  ears,  exactly  the  guage ;  the  second  and  third  seem  too  difficult 

same  quantity.    The  same  may  be  observed  of  to  permit  us  to  suppose  that  they  could  be  the 

senate,  seminary,  sentence,  and  sentiment;'  and  natural  current  of  the  human  voice  in  any  lan- 

if,  as  an  ingenious  enquirer  into  this  subiect  has  guage.    The  first  leaves  us  no  possible  means  of 

asserted,  the  ancients  pronounce  both  the  con-  explaining  the  circumflex ;  but  the  last,  by  doing 

sonants  in  callidus,  fallo,  &c.,  this  seems  to  this,  gives  us  the  strongest  reason  to  suppose 

shorten,  rather  than  lengthen,  Che  vowel  of  the  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  acute  accent  was  the 

first  syllable.    *  If,  however,  die  quantity  of  the  rising  inflexion,  and  the  grave  the  foiling  in- 

ancients  lay  only  in  the  vowel,  which  was  length-  flexion  in  a  lower  tone.' 

eoed  and  shortened  in  our  manner  by  altering  Concerning  the  question  whether  the  ancient 

the  sound,  how  strange  must  have  been  their  poetryshould  be  reaul  chiefly  according  to  accent 

poetical  language,  and  how  different  from  the  or  quantity,  which  has  lately  been  much  agitated, 

words  taken  singly  1    And,  when  these  observa-  may  we  not  then  infer,  tluit  since  the  precise 

tions  on  the  quantity  of  the  ancients  are  collect-  nature  of  accent  does  not  seem  to  be  determined, 
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»d  therefore  if,  ID  tvadingyeithermust give  way  fonyMveataie  to«zpoie  yov puttiaaoiljr^i^ 

lo  tiie  other  (for  iwhich,  however,  there  is  do  gregation.  AmfL 

absolute  necessity),  it  is  certainly  better   that        QuASAifTiaB  may  be  ordeted  by  the  Vktgf 

what  is  in  some  degree  uoceitain  should  yield  with  advice  of  the  privy  council,  at  soch  times, 

(o  that  which   is  more  accurately  ascertained,  and  uuder  sodi  regulations  as  he  judges  proper. 

By  readiog  according  to  quantity  is  not,  how-  Ships  ordered  on  quarantine  must  repair  to  the 

ever,  meant  the  breaking  down,  splitting,  or  place  appointed,  and  must  oootinne  tbere  during 

destroying  the  words  by  attending  to  the  feet  the  time  prescribed,  generally  six  weeks;  and 

only ;  but  pronouncing  the  words  of  a  veise  so  must  have  no  intercourse  with  the  sbore^  except 

as  to  give,  as  much  as  possible,  its  due  quantity,  for  necessary  provisions,  which  are  oonveyedwith 

in  real  time,  to  evenr  syllable.    And  as  much  as  every  poss&le  precantioD.     When  the  time  is 

to  this  mode  of  reading,  we  canadd  an  attention  expireo,  and  the  goods  opened  and  iipmml  to 

to  accent,  emphasis,  tone,  psnise,  and  cadence,  the  air  as  directed,  $  there  be  no  appeuanoe  of  in- 

whether  metncal  or  seotentia],  insomuch,  doubt-  fection  they  are  admitted  to  port.    Fetsons giving 

less,  will  the  pronunciation  be  the  more  correct  fiUse  information  to  avoid  performing  qnaiantine, 

and  harmonious.  or  refusing  to  go  to  the  place  appointed,  or  escap- 

The  nature  of  quantity  as  observed   in  the  mg,  also  officers  appointed  to  see  quarantine 

English  language  is  at  once  so  simple,  unique;,  p^ormed  deserting  their  office,  neglecting  their 

and,  in  genoal,  so  well  known,  that  any  enlarge-  duty,  or  giving  a  false  certificate,  suffer  death  as 

ment  on  this  part  of  the  subject  is  unnecessary,  felons.    Goods  from  Turkey,  or  the  Lenmt,  may 

It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  a  vowel  or  svlka-  not  be  landed  without  a  licence  from  the  kin^ 

ble  is,  in  the  English  language^  long,  and  re-  or  certificate  that  they  have  been  landed  and 

quires  double  the  time  of  a  short  one,  when  the  aiied  at  some  foreign  port.     See  Samitaki 

accent  is  on  the  vowel;  which  occasions  it  to  be  Laws. 

slowly  joined  in  pronunciation  with  the  follow-  QUARLES  (Francis),  the  son  of  James 
ing  letters ;  as  fllll,  bile,  hSise,  fBiture.  And  Quarles,  clerk  to  the  board  of  green  cloth,  and 
that  a  syllable  ia  short,  and  only  of  half  the  purveyor  to  queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in  1592. 
length  of  a  long  one,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  lie  was  educated  at  (Cambridge ;  became  a  mem- 
consonant;  which  occasions  the  vowel  to  be  her  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  was  for  some  time 
quickly  joined  to  the  succeeding  letters ;  as  Urt,  cup-bearer  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  chr^ 
b5nnf  t,  hfinglfr.  nologer  to  the  city  of  London.    He  went  to  Ire- 

QUANTONG,  an  extensive, fertile, and  popu-  land  as  secretary  to  archbishop  Usher;  but  the 

lous  province  of  Southern  Clhina,  on  the  sea  troubles  in  that  kingdom  forced  him  to  return, 

coast,  which  bounds  it  E.S.S.    Northward  it  is  and  he  died  in  1644.    His  works  both  in  prose 

bounded  by  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  which  and  verse  are  numerous,  and  were  formerly  in 

separate  it  from  Kyangsi.  It  contains  the  im-  great  esteem,  particularly  his  Divine  Emblems, 
portant  port  of  Canton,  and  is  the  most  commer-        QUARRE,  ».  f .     Fr.  ouarrL  A  quarry.  Not 

cial  of  all  the  Chmese  provinces.  The  mountains  jg  ^^^  '^ 

of  the  north  frontier  yield  gold,  copper,  iron,        nun        j-        j    t  •    *u  *i.^ 

and  the  timbei  caUed  iron-wood :  iSo  a  fine  ^"^  f  ?'  ^^'^  here,  m  in  the  1^^ 
species  of  rose-wood  and  of  osier.  Southward,  the  *  ^  '  ^^' 

countrv  produces  every  kind  of  grain  and  fruits  QUAR'REL,  n.  i .  &  v.  n.  '^  Fr.  qutrelU ; 
in  profusion,  and  two  crops  in  the  year.  A  great        Quar'eelous,  adi  S  Lat.  querela,     A 

number  of  ducks  are  bred  in  the  waters.    The        Quar  relsome.  }  breach    of    con- 

govemor  resides  at  Chao-king,  and  has  a  consir  cord ;  dispute ;  contest;  cause  of  contest;  ground 

derable  military  and  naval  force  on  foot  to  sup-  ^^  opposition  or  objection :  Shakspeare  uses  it 

press  tlie  piracy  of  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  for  a  quarrelsome  person :  to  quarrel  Is,  to  dis- 

Keep  in  awe  the  rude  mountain    tribes.      Sir  pute;  debate,  squabble;  scuffle;  combat;  dis- 

George  Staunton  estimates  the  inhabitanU  at  agree;  object,   urge  frivolous  objections:   the 

21,000,000.  adjectives  correspond. 

QuANTONC,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Ava,  in        lierodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him,  and  would 

the  Birman  empire,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  have  killed  him,  but  she  could  not.  Mark  n.  19. 
Irrawaddy,  and  only  twenty-five  miles  distant        wine  drunken  with  exceis,  maketh  bitteniM  of 

from  the  China  frontier.  The  meaning  of  Quan-  the  miod,  with  brawling  and  qmrreUng.  Soehm. 
tong,  or  Canton,  is,  in  Chinese,  a  port  or  mart ;  He  thought  he  had  a  good  fuarrei  to  attack  hun. 
a  number  of  such  names,  thpref^re,  occur  on  the  Hoiiagtked, 

boundaries  of  the  empire,  to  wnich  foreign  mer-^        'I'he  qmrrel  which,  in  this  present  part,  striveth 

chants  are  allowed  to  repair.    It  is  probable  this  agaimt  the  current  and  stream  of  laws,  was  a  long 

town  was  either  built  or  named  by  the  Chinese :  while  nothing  feared.  HoAer* 

it  is  still  frequented  by  these  merchants,  who        '  ^<*^«  ^^«  *P0'*  ^«U.  but  I  shall  as  soon  fnorrsl 

bring  porcelain,  tea,  silks,  fruit,  &c.,  hither,  and  *^  "  ^  "7^  «»»«•  ^.    ShJupeare. 

exchange  them  for  emeralds,  rubies,  iron,  and        in  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him, 

I  roiTf.  ««♦««„  ^  »th  that  which  be  hath  drank  to  night  alieady, 

urown  cotton.  »j  m  u         r  «    r  1      J    «-  ' 

r  ITT  4  *u  A  xrrr  ati^  ^i?        u  «•  Hellbeas  full  of  quarru  and  onenoe 

QUA  RA^TAIN,  n.  $.  >     French  qmr^m.  ^,  mUt?«s'  dog.  id.  OiMlt. 

t^i'AEANTiNE.  (The   space  of  time  "^  "^      ^  Better 

wliich  a  ship,  suspected  of  infection,  is  obliged  she  ne'er  had  known  pomp,  though't  be  temporal ; 

to  forbear  intercourse  or  commerce.  Yti  if  thnt  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 

Pass  youi  quarantine  among  some  of  the  churches  It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  suff 'ranee  panging 

-«i.nd  this  town,  where  you  may  learn  to  speak,  be-  As  soul  and  body's  sev'ring.         id*  Henry  VUh 
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Baady  in  gybes,  quick  answered,  sadcy,  and 
AanMrre/nif  as  the  waaiel.  id,  CjfmMiiM. 

Wives  are  young  nien*8  mistresses,  companiona 
lor  middle  age,  and  old  men's  nurses ;  so  a  man 
may  have  a  quantl  to  marry  when  he  will.    Bacon. 

6  hole  rick  and  quamUome  persons  will  engage  one 
into  their  qaarrdi.  Id,  fttayi. 

If  not  in  service  of  our  God  we  fought, 
Id  meaner  quarrel  if  thiit  sword  were  shaken. 

Well  might  thou  gather  in  the  gentle  thought, 
So  fair  a  princess  should  not  be  forsaken.  Fairfax. 
■  You  and  I  mav  engage  in  this  queshon,  as  far  as 
either  of  us  shall  think  profitable,  without  any  the 
least  beginning  of  a  quarrel,  and  then  that  will  oom- 
peiently  be  removed  from  such,  as  of  which  you 
cannot  hope  to  see  an  end.  Hammomd, 

It  were  a  matter  of  more  trouble  than  necessity  to 
repeat  in  this  quarrel  what  has  been  alledged  by  the 
worthies  of  onr  church.  Holpday, 

To  admit  the  thing,  and  quarrel  about  the  name, 
is  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous. 

BratnhaK  against  Hobbes. 

Some  things  arise  of  strange  and  quarreling  kind, 
Tiie  forepart  lion  and  a  snake  behind.  cSicJey. 

In  a  poem  el^ntly  writ 
1  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake. 

Roacomnum 

Beasts  called  sociable  quarrel  in  hunger  and  lust  i 
and  the  bull  and  lam  appear  then  as  much  in  fury 
aod  war,  as  the  lion  and  the  bear.  Temple. 

I  quarrel  not  with  the  word,  because  used  by  Ovid. 

Drydetu 

The  same  seal  and  faithfulness  continues  in  your 
blood,  which  animated  one  of  your  noble  ancestors 
to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  quarrel  of  his  sovereign. 

Id, 

We  are  apt  to  pick  fiiarreb  with  the  world  for 
everv  little  foolery.  L'Btirange, 

'lliere  needs  no  more  to  the  setting  of  the  whole 
world  in  a  flame  than  a  qjuarreUomie  plaintiff  and 
defendant.  Id, 

1  have  no  quarrel  to  the  practice ;  it  may  be  a  di- 
verting way.  Felion  on  the  CUusich. 

I  consider  ^our  very  testy  and  quarreltome  people 
in  the  same  light  as  1  do  a  loaded  gun,  which  may 
by  accident  go  off  and  kill  one.  Shemtone, 

Quar'A£L.  Fr.  quadteau;  Ital.  guadreiiaj 
of  Lat.  guadrangula.  An  arrow  with  a  square 
head. 

It  is  reported  by  William  Brito  that  the  arcnba- 
lista  or  arbalist  was  first  skewed  to  the  French  by 
oar  king  Richard  I.  who  was  shortly  after  slain  by 
a  quarrel  thereof.  Camden. 

Twanged  the  string,  out  flew  the  quarrel  long. 

Faii^'ax, 

QUAR'RY,  n.  i. )      Fr.  quarr^,  of  Lat  qua- 
Quar'rtman.      S^i^ratta.    A  square;  an  ar- 
row with  a  square  head ;  a  place  where  stones 
are  roughly  squared :  a  quarryman  is  oue  who 
works  in  a  quany. 

The  tame  is  said  of  stone  out  of  the  quarry,  to 
make  it  more  durable.         Bacon* t  Natural  HiMtery. 

The  shafts  and  quarriee  from  their  engines  fly. 
As  thick  as  £alling  drops  in  April  showers. 

Fairfas. 
As  hard  and  unrelenting  she, 
As  the  new-crusted  Niobe ; 
Or,  what  doth  more  of  statue  cany, 
A  nun  of  the  Flatonick  qitarry.    Cleav^and, 
Pyramids  and  towere 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold. 

Milton. 
He  like  Amphion  makes  those  quarries  leap 
into  fair  figures  from  a  confused  heap.      Waller. 


Could  necessity  infallibly  prodnoe  quarries  of  stone, 
which  are  the  materials  of  all  magaifioent  stnicturas  1 

Mare* 
For  then  alone  the  heavens  had  kindly  heat 
In  eastern  quarries,  ripening  precious  dew. 

Drydm. 
To  take  down  a  quarry  of  glass  to  scowre,  sodder, 
band,  and  to  set  it  up  again,  is  three  halfpence  a 
foot.  Mortimer. 

As  long  as  the  next  coal-pit,  quarry,  or  chalk-pit 
will  give  abundant  attestation  to  what  I  write,  to 
these  X  may  safely  appeal.  Weedward. 

One  rhomboidal  bony  scale  of  the  needle-fish,  out 
of  Stonsfield  quarry,  the  quarryautn  assured  me  was 
flat,  covered  over  with  scales,  and  three  foot  long. 

Id. 

Quar'rt,  n.  ff.  &  V.  a.  Fr.  querir,  to  seek. 
Skinner.  Fr.  curee,  finom  Lat.  citro.  Thomson. 
A  prey ;  particularly  the  prey  of  the  hawk :  to 
prey  upon. 

She  dwells  among  the  rocks,  on  every  side 
With  broken  mountains  strongly  forti6ed  ; 
From  thence  whatever  can  be  seen  surveys. 
And  stooping,  on  the  slaughtered  qmny  preys. 

Sandyem 
Your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughtered  ;  to  relate  the  manner. 
Were  on  the  quarry  of  these  murdered  deer 
To  add  the  death  of  you.     Shahtpeare,  Macbeth. 

So  scented  the  ^rim  feature,  and  up  turned 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air. 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry.  MfUtan, 

Thc^-  their  guns  discharge ; 
This  heard  some  snips  of  ours,  though  out  of  view. 
And  swift  as  eagles  to  the  quarry  flew.         Waller, 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes. 
In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above. 

Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes. 
And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quany  strove. 

Dryden. 
Let  reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly. 
But  how  can  finite  grasp  infinity?  Id, 

With  cauBS  and  horrore  at  his  heart,  like  the  vul- 
ture that  is  day  and  night  quarryioff  upon  Prome- 
theus's  liver.  L'Estrange, 

QuARRYy  among  hunters,  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  part  of  the  entraib  of  the  beast  taken,  given 
by  way  of  reward  to  the  hounds. 

Quarry,  or  Quarrel,  among  glaziers,  a  pane 
of  glass  cut  in  a  diamond  form.  Quarries  are  of 
two  kinds,  square  and  long;  the  acute  angle  in 
the  square  quarrels  being  7V*  19*,  and  67^  21'  in 
the  long  ones. 

QUARRYING,  is  the  business  of  directing 
and  conducting  the  sinking  and  management  of 
the  different  kinds  of  quarries,  pits,  and  shafts, 
as  well  as  of  the  different  sorts  of  work  which 
are  necessary  to  be  undertaken,  carried  on,  and 
performed  in  the  several  different  descriptions  of 
them ;  such  as  those  of  separating)  getting  up, 
and  preparing  the  various  sorts  of  materials  for 
use  in  the  arts,  or  in  other  ways.  It  is  a  practice 
which  requires  considerable  knowledge  and  ex  • 
perience,  to  be  fiilly  master  of  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  intentions. 

Limestone,  chalk,  and  building  stone,  are  gene- 
rally  found  in  strata  either  on  or  near  the  surface. 
When  at  a  great  depth  it  is  not  found  worth  while 
to  work  them.  When  stones  of  any  kind  are  pro- 
cured by  uncovering 'the  earth,  and  then  working 
them  out,  they  are  said  to  be  quarried ;  but  when 
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%  pit  or  shaft  is  sunk,  and  the  materials  procured  hammeis,  with  cutting  ends  on  one  side,  the 

are  worked  under  ground,  they  are  said  to  be  other  being  formed  in  a  plain  manner ;  strong 

mined.  sharp  crowbars,  and  broad  sharp  iron  wedges  ; 

Quarrying  siateSf  particularly  those  of  the  by  which  means  these  matters  are,  from   the 

blue,  green,  and  purple  or  blackish  kinds,  un-  constant  practice  of  the  men,  split  and  torn  into 

dergo  several  different  sorts  of  preparation  in  the  such  forms  as  are  wanted  with  great  ease  and 

f^uarrying,  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  focility. 

they  are  to  be  afterwards  applied.  They  are  se-  Quany  Cart  is  a  name  given  to  that  sort  o' 
parated  and  divided  into  very  thin  pieces  or  cart  which  is  principally  employed  in  the  work 
slates,  where  light  neat  coverings  are  required,  of  quarries,  and  wnich  is  generally  of  a  low, 
or  in  much  demand ;  but  for  nK>re  strong  and  compact,  strong  kind,  in  its  nature,  form,  aisd 
heavy  coverings,  in  exposed  situations,  or  other  manner  of  construction,  in  order  to  sustain 
places,  they  are  split  into  much  thicker  sheets,  heavy  weights,  and  receive  them  without  diffi- 
layers,  or  slates,  and  are, of  course,  more  clumsy*  culty,  or  the  danger  of  being  destroyed.  Carts 
in  tiieir  appear&nce.  Each  sort  in  the  business  for  this  purpose  should  always  be  nuule  of  well- 
of  quarrying  is  wrought  in  a  separate  manner,  seasoned  wood,  be  well  put  togethe  r,  and  have 
and  packed  up  by  itself;  the  different  sorts  hav«  sufficient  strength  of  timber  in  those  parts  where 
ing  appropriate  names.  the  main  stress  of  the  load  is  placed.  Some 
White  or  brown  slates  are  never  divided  and  quarry  counties  have  well-formed  carts  of  this 
prepared  in  so  fine  a  way  as  the  other  kinds,  but  nature,  as  many  of  those  towards  the  northern 
separated  into  much  thicker  flakes  or  laminae,  in  boundaries  of  this  kingdom, 
this  intention.  The  blue,  green,  and  purple,  Qaarry  Waggon,  or  truck,  a  small  carriage 
or  darkish  sorts,  are,  for  the  most  part,  found  of  the  low  truck  kind,  which  is  much  employed 
capable  of  being  split  into  very  thin  Umiuss  or  in  the  business  of  quarries,  especially  those  of  the 
sheets ;  but  those  of  the  white,  or  brownish  free-  slate  kinds,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  and  coo* 
stone  kinds,  can  seldom  be  separated  or  divided  veying  the  rough  materials,  which  have  been 
in  any  very  thin  manner,  as  the  layers  of  the  large  blown  from  the  laige  massy  rocks,  or  separated 
masses  of  the  stones  are  of  a  much  thicker  na-  in  other  ways,  out  of  or  from  the  quarries  and 
tore,  they  consequently  form  heavy,  strong,  thick  pits  in  which  they  are  situated  and  contained,  to 
coverings,  proper  for  buildings  in  exposed  cli-  the  places  where  they  are  to  receive  their  diffeiw 
mates  and  situations,  and  of  the  more  rough  ent  preparations  and  shapes, 
kinds,  such  as  bams,  stables,  and  other  sorts  of  It  is  formed  and  constructed  on  a  frame  some* 
out-houses.  In  the  different  operations  and  pro*  what  similar  to  that  of  the  common  barrow,  and 
cesses  of  this  sort  of  quarrying,  slate  knives,  mounted  on  two  low  light  iron  wheels  on  the 
axes,  bars,  and  wedges,  are  chiefly  made  use  of  fore  part,  having  two  feet  behind,  projecting  from 
in  the  different  intentions  of  splitting  and  clean-  the  frame,  bent  something  in  the  manner  of  the 
ing  the  slates,  they  being  separated  into  proper  letter  S,  and  of  sufiicient  length  to  let  it  stand  or 
thicknesses  by  the  axe,  bar,  and  wedge,  and  rest  in  a  horizontalposition  while  it  is  in  the  act 
afterwards  chipped  into  their  proper  forms  and  of  being  loaded.  These  feet  are  usually  made  of 
shapes  by  the  xnife.  All  the  different  inequali-  iron,  but  they  may  be  foimed  of  other  materials, 
ties  which  may  appear  upon  any  part  of  them  A  sort  of  inclined  plane  is  formed  from  the  hot- 
are  likewbe  removed  by  this  last  sort  of  imple-  toms  of  the  quarries  or  piis,  up  which  it  is 
ment.  forced  with  great  ease  ana  facility  by  the  work- 
in  quarrying  tt&ne  the  work  is  usually  perform-  men,  or  small  animals  of  the  horse  kind,  after 
ed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the  dillerent  uses  being  filled  with  these  sorts  of  heavy  materials, 
forwhich  they  are  intended.  Where  flags  are  to  be  It  is  a  very  useful  and  convenient  machine  in 
formed,  they  are  split  or  riven  into  fuitable  this  application,  being  met  with  in  most  of  the 
thicknesses,  and  squared  to  different  sixes,  so  slate  quarries  in  the  northern  part  of  Lancashiie, 
as  to  be  adapted  to  different  applications.  These  as  well  as  in  those  of  many  other  districts  of  the 
operations  are  executed  in  ratner  a  rough  way,  kingdom. 

as  they  are  afterwards  to  be  finished  by  the  stone-  Quarrying$  are  the  small  pieces  which  aie 

mason.    When  for  steps  they  have  the  proper  broken  or  chipped  off  from  the  differents  aorts  of 

breadths  and  depths  given  to  them  in  a  sort  of  materials  which  are  found  and  wrought  in  qnar- 

squaring  manner,  being  left  to  be  completed  as  they  ries,  while  t  hey  are  undergoing  their  different  prc-> 

may  be  wanted  for  particular  uses  and  applications,  parations  for  various  uses.     These  substances. 

Gate-posts  are,  for  the  most  part,  quarried  so  as  where  they  are  of  the  hard  kind,  such  as  those 

have  trom  about  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  or  of  the  blue  and  lime-stone,  as  well  as  aooie 

more  in  the  square.     Trough-stones  have  the  other  sorts,  are  extremely  well  calculated  for  the 

quarrying  performed  so  as  to  be  formed  into  va-  purpose  of  forming  and  repairing  roads,  as  they 

rious  proper-sized  squares  or  otiier  forms,  in  a  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  a  state  fit  for  imme- 

rongh  manner,  being  left  in  these  states  to  be  diate  application  in  this  way.     Materials  of 

afterwards  hewn  and  hollowed  out,  m  the  in-  these  kinds  ought,  therefore,  where  they  can  be 

tended  pacts,  by  the  stone-masons.    Stones  for  conveniently  had,  never  to  be  neglected  by  thoae 

building  purposes  are  usually  raised  and  quarried  '  who  have  the  care  and  management  of  rMds^  as 

out  rouKnIy  into  something  of  the  square  shape,  they  will  save  much  expense  and  trouble,  ia  a 

being  left  m  that  state  for  the  builders,  who  after-  great  number  of  instances, 

wards  fit  them  so  as  to  suit  their  own  purposes  Draining  of  ^norriet.^-In  order  to  accompMi 

and  intentions.  this  it  will  be  necessary,  in  ascending  from  the 

The  quarrymen  commonly  make  use  of  large  quarry  or  pit,  carefully  to  examine  and  aaceitaia 
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if,  at  any  place  higher  on  the  declivity,  any  and  by  a  carefal  and  exact  use  of  the  levcit  Bni 

porous  stratam,  bed  of  rock,  sand,  or  gravel,  tails  this  will  be  much  better  comprehended,  and   a 

out,  which  may  conduct  and  convey  the  water  more  full  and  perfect  notion  of  its  nature  be  t& 

contained  in  it  to  the  sand  bed,  which  is  below  forded,  by  the  section  figure  in  the  plate  on 

in  the  works ;  and,  where  any  such  bed  is  found,  draining  quarries,  pits,  &c.,  in  agricuUuie,  given 

to  cut  or  bore  into  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  by  Mr.  Elkington,  in  bis  work  on  this  subject 

a  drain  that  is  capable  of  carrying  away  the  The  water  which  is  foaitd  in  the  bottoms  of 

whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  water,  and  of  these  different  kinds  of  undertakings,  or  which 

course  to  clear  or  diminish  the  quantity  contain-  proceeds  from  the  rocks  or  their  sides,  or  io 

ed  in  the  quarry  or  pit,  which  would  otherwise  other  ways  in  the  course  of  working  them,  is 

have  continued  to  descend  through  such  porous  commonly  got  quit  of  by  means  of  some  sort  of 

substrata  or  beds,  and  have  continued  to  fill  the  engine  or  pump,  in  order  to  assist  in  working  of 

sands,  or  quarries  and  pits.  which  the  water  gained  by  cutting  the  drains  al- 

But  a  sufficient  quantity  to  injure,  hinder,  and  ready  noticed  may  be  particularly  useful,  espe- 

inconvenience  the  working  of  tlie  quarries  or  oially  where  the  usual  stream  for  that  purpose  is 

pits,  may  yet  continue  to  drain  and  ooze  from  the  hisuiBcient  for  that  purpose,  in  saving  the  great 

sides  of  the  sand-beds,  notwithstanding  thev  eipense  of   working  such  machinery   by  the 

should  happen  to  dip  towards  the  lower  ground,  power  of  steam.     But  without  the  aid  of  a 

in  which  case,  however,  the  water  may  readily  natural  stream,  which  is  capable  of  being  co»- 

and  with  great  ease  be  drawn  off  at  some  partiou-  verted  to  this  purpose,  it  is  rarely  possible  to 

lar  point  in  it.    In  order  to  effect  this,  and  find,  by  means  of  drains,  or  in  any  other  way,  a 

thereby  remove  the  inconvenience  of  this  filtrat-  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  drive  weighty  ma- 

ing  vrater,  in  descending  from  the  quarries  or  chinery,  in  a  situation  of  proper  height  to  have 

pits  along  the  declivity,  it  should  be  endeavoured  the  full  and  necessary  command  of  it 

to  discover  and  ascertain  at  what  particular  It  has  been  remarked  in  Mr.  Elkington's  work 

point  or  place,  in  the  low  ground,  the  saod  ter-  on  draining,  in  these  cases,  that  the  duke  of 

roinates  or  tails  out,  which  is  mostly  best  accom-  Buccleugh's  coal-works,  near  Langholm,  in  the 

plished  by  means  of  proper  levelling;  and  if  county  of  Dumfries,  afford  a  striking  example  o^ 

there  should  be  there  any  appearance  of  the  the  superior  powers  of  water  and  machinery, 

water's  having  a  natural  outlet,  it  may,  by  means  when  properly  combined,  where  a  command  of 

of  making  in  it  a  deep  drain,  be  far  more  readily  the  former  can  be  had,  and  when  the  latter  it 

and  effectually  dmwn  off '  and  removed ;    as  constructed  on  proper  principles,  and  conducted 

springs,  for  the  most  part,  naturally  pass  and  with  that  care  and  ingenuity  which  are  requisite 

flow  through  narrow,  winding,  convoluted  open-  in  such  difficult  undertakings, 

ings,  or  perforations ;  of  course,  whenever  the  Boring  baa  been  practised  of  late,  with  com- 

orifices  or  passages  are  opened,  enlarged,  or  plete  success,  in  the  case  of  a  colliery  in  the 

made  lower  than  before,  the  discharge  of  water  county  of  York,  which  had  been  wrought  many 

becomes  greater  and  more  expeditious.    Where,  years,  and  in  which  the  water  was  raised  about 

however,  there  happens  to  be  a  deep  impervious  sixty  yards  by  a  steam-engine. 

layer  or  covering  ot  clay,  or  other  matter  of  a  si-  llie  actual  working  of  quarries  is  an  opera- 

milar  nature,  placed  above  or  upon  the  termina-  tion  depending  more  on  strength  than  skill.    In 

tion  or  tail  of  the  sand,  the  drain  need  only  be  cut  quarrying  sandstone,  consisting  of  regular  lavers, 

down  to  it  or  a  little  way  into  it,  as  by  means  of  the  work  is  performed  chiefly  by  means  or  the 

boring  through  it,  or  the  remaining  portion  of  it,  pick,  wedge,  hammer,  and  pinch  or  lever;  re- 

a  ready  and  easy  outlet  or  passage  may  be  given  course  being  seldom  had  to  the  more  violent 

to  the  whole  of  the  water  that  may  be  contained  and   irregular  effects  of  gunpowder.    But  for 

io  the  sand-bed  6t  other  porous  stratum.  some  kinds  of  limestone,  and  for  greenstone  and 

In  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  water  found  basalt  blasting  with  gunpowder  is  resorted  to ; 

and  contained  in  the  bottoms  of  such  quarries,  and  some  of  the  rocks  called  primitive,  such  aa 

pits,  or  deep  works,  it  must  be  drained  off  and  granite,  gneiss,  and  sienite,  could  scarcely  be  torn 

got  rid  of  m  quite  a  different  manner,  as  the  asunder  without  it 

level  of  the  ground  may  probably  be,  or  decline,  The  burning  of  lime  may  be  considered  as  be 
nowhere  lower  than  the  mouths  or  openings  of  longing  to  the  subject  of  quarrying.  See  out 
such  quarries,  pits,  fcc. ;  as  it  is  solely  and  parti-  article  Lime.  The  operation  is  performed  in 
cohriy  on  the  supposition,  and  in  such  cases  as  what  are  called  diaw4(ilns,  oe  perpetual  kilns, 
where  the  direction  of  the  different  strata  and  These  should  always  be  close  to  or  near  the 
sand-beds  have  a  dipping  position  with  the  quarry,  and  either  situated  at  a  bank»  or  fur- 
natural  inclination  of  the  surfeoe  of  the  land,  or  nished  with  a  ramp  or  inclined  plane  of  earth 
lie  nearly  horiaon tally,  Uut  the  method  of  pro-  for  carting  up  the  coal  and  lime  to  the  top  of  the 
ceediog  which  is  stated  above  is  practicable,  kiln.  Lime-kilns  may  be  built  either  of  stone  or 
But  should  they,  for  instance,  lie  in  a  reverse  or  brick ;  but  the  latter,  as  being  better  adapted  to 
contrary  direction,  there  is  but  little  possibility  stand  excessive  degrees  of  bait,  is  considered  aa 
or  chance  of  accomplishing  the  object,  the  re-  preferable.  The  outside  form  of  such  kilns  is 
nH>val  of  the  water,  unless  by  discovering  or  'sometimescylindrical,  but  more  generally  square, 
hitting  OB  their  terminations,  somewhere  on  the  The  inside  should  be  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
opposite  sides  of  the  bills  or  elevations,  which  in  hogshead,  or  an  egg,  opened  a  little  at  both  ends, 
some  cases  may  very  nearly  or  exactly  be  found  and  set  on  the  smsdiest;  being  small  in  circum- 
out,  by  ascertaining  the  precise  inclination  or  di-  ference  at  the  bottom,  gradually  wider  towards 
lection  of  the  matenab  of  the  quarries,  pits,  &c.,  th*:  middle,  and  then  contracting  again  towards 
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tl»  top.  In  kilns  constractod  in  this  way,  it  is  Booker's  line  kiln  (Dumfries  Report»p.  59€jk 
obterred,  fewer  coals  are  necessary,  in  conse-  b  of  an  oval  Ibrm,  twenty-two  feet  high,  two  feet 
<{nence  o(  the  great  degree  of  rererberation  wide  at  the  bottom,  nine  feet  in  the  middle,  and 
created,  abofe  tlutt  which  takes  pboe  in  kilns  gradually  contracted  to  three  feet  at  top.  It  is  lined 
fimned  in  the  shape  of  a  sngar  loaf  reversed,  with  brick,  and,  instead  of  being  covered  with  a 
Near  the  bottom,  in  Urge  kilns,  two  or  more  dome,  Booker  adopts  a  cover  of  casl-inm  with  a 
apertures  are  made:  these  are  small  at  the  inside  vent  in  it,  which  cover  is  placed  on  a  ring  of 
of  the  kiln,  but  are  sloped  wider,  both  at  the  three  feet  diameter,  built  into,  and  fixed  on  the 
sides  and  the  top,  as  tliey  extend  towards  the  top  of  the  kiln.  The  cover,  by  moving  on  a 
outside  of  the  building.  The  uses  of  these  aper-  pivot,  is  easily  thrown  off  when  the  kilo  is  to  be 
tures  are  for  admitting  the  air  necessary  for  sup-  charged,  and,  being  put  on  during  the  process  of 
plying  the  fire,  and  also  permitting  the  laborers  calcination,  it  both  increases  the  draught  of  air 
to  approach  with  a  drag  and  shovel  to  draw  out  through  the  kiln,  and,  by  acting  as  a  reverbe- 
the  calcined  lime.  From  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  ratory  furnace,  is  attended  with  a  consideiable 
within,  in  some  cases,  a  small  building  called  a    savim^  of  fuel. 

hone  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  so        QUART,  n.  s.    Fr.  quart,    of  LaL  fnar/icf . 
constructed  as  to  accelerate  the  operation  of   The  fourth  part ;  a  quarter;  the  fourth  part  of  a 
drawing  out  the  burned  limestone,  by  forcing    gallon ;  a  quart  measure, 
it  lo  fkll  into  the  apeituies  which  have  been        Albanact  had  all  the  northern- part, 
mentioned    above.      In    other    kilns    of   this    Which  of  himself  Albania  he  did  call, 
kind,  in  place  of  this  building  there  is  an  iron       And  Camber  dkl  posMss  the  western  qumrt, 
grate  near  the  bottom,  which  comes  close  to  the       ,,^,  ^  ^T?"*^' 

naide  vrall,  except  at  the  apertures  where  the    ^  V '>«°  I  have  been  diy.  and  bravely  manW.  it 
Hme  is  drawn  out.    When  the  kiln  is  to  be    bath  served  me  instead  of  a  ,««rt  pot  to  dri^m. 
filled,  a  parcel  of  furze  or  Maggots  J*  laid  at  the       youM  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  yJ^^T^' 

bottom,  over  this  a  layer  of  coals,  then  a  layer  of    ^nd  lay  you  would  piesent  her  at  the  leeC 
limestone   (which    is    previously    broken   into    Becausi  ie  bought  itone  jugs  and  no  lealed  ^ii-rtj. 
pieces,  about  the  sue  of  a  man's  fist),  and  so  on  -i>  «  »  ^^ 

alternately,  ending  with  a  layer  of  coals,  which       You  have  made  an  oider  that  ale  ibould  he  sold 
is  sometimes,  though  seldom,  covered  with  sods    at  three  halfpence  a  quart,        Sici/fi  Hitnitmim. 
or  tiiff,  in  order  to  keep  the  heat  as  intense  as        Quart,  in  English  measure,  the  fourth  part  of 
possible.    The  fire  is  then  lighted  m  the  aper-    the  gallon,  or  two  pints, 
tiires;  and  when  the  limwlone  towards  the  hot-       QUARTAN,  n.  f.    Fr.  quartavie ;  Lat.  ow- 
torn  is  completely  calcined,  the  fuel  being  consi-    tana.    The  fourth  day  ague, 
derably   exliauMed,  the  limestone    at  the  top  Call  her  the  metaphysicks  of  her  tex, 

S'ibsides.    The  laborers  then  put  in  an  addition  And  say  she  tortoies  wits,  as  qumriam  vex 

of  limestone  and  coal  at  the  top,  and  draw  out  Physicians.  CiMrcetemf. 

at  bottom  as  much  as  they  find  thoroughly  It  were  an  uncomfortable  receipt  for  a  qumrt«n 
burned  ;  and  thus  go  on,  till  any  quantity  re-  «gne,  to  lay  the  fourth  book  of  Homer's  Iliads  under 
quired  be  calcined.     When  limestone  is  burned    ®o«**  ***»d.  Brmnt, 

with  coals,  from  two  bushels  and  a  half  to  three        A  look  m  oale  no  qumrtan  ever  gave, 
and  a  half,  on  a  medium  three  bushels  of  calcined    ^y  dwindled  legs  seem  crswlmg  to  the  P»rjv^ 
limertour,  are  produced  for  eveiy  bushel  of  coal        quaRTATION,  n. ,.    Uuquartus.    A%. 

A"lin,c.kiln,  on  an  improved  plan,  has  been  "^\^  operation,  defined  below 
erected  at  Clojeburn  in  ^riefhire;  by  Mon-  alL^^h^  ^rU  ^'^^^^^^^ 
U|ith,  Instead  of  the  wide  and  shallow  circular  „{„  ,/^  ^  fusion  with  a  fourth  part  of  gold,  whenci 
kiln,  these  kilns  are  elliptical  and  deep.  Some  the  operation  is  denominated,  that  the  resulting  mass 
parts  are  added  to  it  which  are  found  of  most  im-  acquires  leveral  new  qualities ;  yet,  if  you  cast  this 
portant  use.  The  first  is  a  kind  of  roof  or  mixture  into  aqua  fortis,  the  silver  will  be  dissolved 
cover.  The  disadvantage  of  the  want  of  some  in  the  menstruum,  aod  the  gold,  like  a  dark  powder, 
contrivance  to  protect  kilns  in  stormy  weather,    will  fall  to  the  bottom.  BoyU. 

has  been  long  felt, and  many  attempts  nave  been  Quartation  is  an  operation  by  which  the 
made  to  apply  some  kind  of  cover,  but,  we  be-  quantity  of  one  thing  is  made  equal  to  a  fourth 
lieve,  none  with  such  success  as  that  used  at  part  of  the  Quantity  of  another  thing.  Thus, 
Closebum.  The  next  addition  is  havina:  cast-  when  gold  alloyed  with  silver  is  to  be  parted, 
iron  doom  below,  at  the  opening  where  the  kiln  we  are  obliged  to  fiicilitate  the  action  of  the 
is  drawn.  There  is  a  grating  through  which  the  aquafortis  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  former 
ashes  fall  while  drawing  the  kiln,  which  makes  of  these  metals  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole 
that  operation  a  much  less  disagreeable  employ-  mass ;  which  is  done  by  sufficiently  increasing 
ment  than  formerly;  and  the  ashes  and  small  the  quantity  of  the  silv^,  if  it  be  necessary.  This 
lime  thus  separated  are  excellent  for  agricultural  operation  is  called  auartation,  and  is  prepaEBloiy 
purposes.  There  is  often  a  great  loss  of  fuel,  to  the  parting ;  ana  even  many  authors  extend 
from  allowing  lime*kilns  to  cool  when  there  is  this  name  to  the  operation  of  parting.  SeeAasAT. 
no  demand;  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is,  *  QUAKTER,n.f.&v.a.  .^  Fr.  quartkrf  of 
to  shut  the  cast-iron  doors,  above  as  well  as  be-        Quar'terage,  Lat.  quartet.      A 

low,  and  the  dampers  in  the  chimneys.     The        Quar'ter-oay,  I  fourth  part;  apart 

heat  is  thus  preserved,  and  fuel  saved,  by  keep*        Qi?ar'ter-d£cx,  |  of  the  heavens  con- 

ing the  kiln  hot,  to  be  ready  for  use  as  soon  as        QvAK'TttLiYfOdfMitdv,      sidered  as  divided 
wanted.    Farmer's  Magazine,  vol.  xvi.  p.  134.  Qvar'ter-mastcr,  n.  s.  J  into   the   cardinal 
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points:  hence,  re^on;  district;  division;  sta- 
tion; abode:  particularly  military  station,  can- 
tonment, or  abode;  heace  a  military  cry  for 
mercy,  i.  e.  to  be  sest  te  the  captors'  quarters ; 
mercy ;  friendship ;  kind  treatment ;  a  measure 
of  eight  bushels:  to  divide  into  four  parte;  divide 
in  any  way ;  station ;  lodge;  diet;  bear  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  herald  in  arms,  see  below :  quarter- 
age is  a  quarterly  allowance :  c^uarter-day,  one  of 
the  four  days  in  the  year  on  which  rent  is  usually 
paid :  quarter-deck,  the  short  upper  deck  of  a 
ship:  quarterly,  containing  a  fourth  part;  or 
once  in  a  quarter:  quarter-master,  he  who  regu- 
lates soldiers^  quarters. 

No  leaven  shall  be  seen  in  thy  ^uarten,  Exodm, 
It  is  an  acoostoroed  action  with  her  to  seem  thus 
washing  her  hands ;  I  have  known  her  continue  in 
this  a  putrter  of  an  hour.         ShakMpeare.  Maei>tth, 
I'll  give  thee  a  wind. 
— ^I  myself  have  all  the  other, 
And  the  very  points  they  blow, 
And  all  the  ^uMrtert  that  they  know, 
I'  the  shipman's  card.  id, 

Wbeie  is  lord  Stanley  qvarteredf 
—Unless  I  have  misfa'en  his  ifuarten  much, 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile 
Qirath  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Makspean, 
Friends,  all  but  now. 
In  futfrter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Dii^sling  them  for  bed,  and  then,  bat  now 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breasts.     Id, 
Mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  in^ts  fuarUrtd  by  the  hands  of  war.    Id. 

They  do  best,  who,  if  they  can  but  admit  lovot 
yet  make  it  keep  punier,  and  sever  it  wholly  from 
their  aerioos  affairs.  Bacon, 

The  first,  being  compounded  of  argent  and  asure, 
is  the  coat  of  Beaochamp  of  Hack  in  the  county  of 
Someraet,  now  quartered  by  the  earl  of  Hertford. 

Peaeham, 

The  Kke  is  to  be  said  of  the  populousness  of  their 
coasts  and  quattert  there.  AbhoU 

They  had  settled  here  many  ages  since,  and  over- 
spread all  the  parts  and  quarters  of  this  spacious  con- 
tinent. Heylin, 

The  soil  so  fimitful  that  an  acre  of  land  well  or- 
defed  will  return  200  bushels  or  25  piarten  of  corn. 

Id. 

ThoQ  canst  defend  as  well  as  get. 
And  never  hadst  one  q[uarter  beat  up  yet     Cowley. 

He  magnified  his  own  clemency,  now  they  were  at 
his  mercy,  to  ofler  them  quarter  for  their  lives  if  they 
gave  up  the  castle.  Clarendon. 

His  praise,  ye  winds !  that  from  four  quarten  blow, 
Bseatke  soft  or  lood.  kfdton*e  Paradi$e  Lokt. 

He  fed  on  vermin ; 
And,  when  these  failed,  he'd  suck  his  claws. 
And  quarter  himself  npon  his  paws.      HtuUbroM* 
He  used  two  equal  ways  of  gaining, 
By  hindring  jnstioe  or  maintaining ; 
To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege, 
And  whipped  for  want  of  quurierage.  Id. 

However  rarely  his  own  rent-dayes  occurred,  the 
ladigeBt  had  two  and  fifty  quarter-daiet  returning  in 
his  year.  Felt, 

The  moon  makes  four  quarterly  seasons  within  her 
fiule  year  or  month  of  consecution.  Holder, 

Observe  what  stars  arise  or  disappear. 
And  the  four  quarters  of  the  roliiog  year. 

Shryden, 


The  q  larters  of  the  several  chiefs  Chey  showed. 
Here  Phenix.  here  Achilles,  made  aboae.  Id, 

Discover  the  opinion  of' your  enemies,  which  is 
commonly  the  truest;  fur  they  will  give  yon  no 
quarter,  and  allow  nothing  to  complaisance.       Jd. 

A  boneling  cobbler,  that  was  ready  to  starve  at  his 
own  trade,  changes  his  quarter,  stod  sets  op  for  a 
doctor.  L'Ettrange,  * 

When  the  cocks  and  lambs  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
cats  and  wolves,  they  must  never  expect  better  quur- 
Ur,  Id. 

Supposing  only  three  millions  to  be  paid,  'tis  evi- 
dent that  to  do  this  out  of  commodities,  they  must, 
to  the  consumer,  be  raised  a  quarter  in  their  price ; 
so  that  every  thing,  to  him  that  uses  it,  must  be  a 
qutirter  dearer.  Loeke. 

The  quarterma^er  general  was  marking  the  ground 
for  the  encampment  of  the  covering  army.     Tatler. 

The  sons  of  the  church  being  so  much  dispersed, 
though  without  being  driven,  into  all  quarters  of  the 
land,  there  was  some  extraordinary  design  of  divine 
wisdom  in  it.  8f>rat. 

You  have  quartered  all  the  foul  language  upon  me 
that  could  be  raked  out  of  Billingsgate.     Spectator. 

When  the  winds  in  southern  quarters  rise, 
Ships,  from  their  anchors  torn,  become  their  sport. 
And  sudden  tempests  rage  within  the  port. 

Addison, 

The  usurer  would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have 
all  the  time  annihilated  that  lies  between  the  present 
moment  and  next  quarter-day.  Id. 

Suppose  the  common  depth  of  the  sea,  taking  one 
place  with  another,  to  be  aoout  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Burnet. 

To  the  young,  if  you  give  any  tolerable  quarter, 
you  indulge  them  in  their  idleness,  and  ruin  them. 

Collier. 

From  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptick  to  the  equator 
arise  tlie  diurnal  differences  of  the  sun's  right  ascen- 
sion, which  finish  their  variations  in  each  quadrant 
of  the  ecliptick,  and  this,  being  added  to  the  former 
inequality  from  eccentricity,  makes  these  quarterly 
and  seemingly  irregular  inequalities  of  natural  days. 

BetitUy. 

Mr.  Wharton,  who  detected  some  hundreds  of  the 
bishop's  mistakes,  meets  with  very  ill  quarter  from 
his  lordship.  Swi/t. 

The  quarter-deck  is  that  above  the  upper-dleck, 
reaching  forward  from  the  stern  to  the  gangway, 
and  supports  the  carronades,  &c.  Falconer. 

Quarter,  in  dry  measure,  is,  eight  bushels. 

Quarter,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  parts 
or  members  of  the  first  division  of  a  coat  that  is 
quartered,  or  divided  into  four  quarters. 

Quarter,  Franc,  in  heraldry,  is  a  quarter 
single  or  alone ;  which  is  to  possess  one  fourth 
part  of  the  field.  It  make^  one  of  the  honorable 
ordinaries  of  a  coat.    See  Heraldry. 

Quarters,  Winter,  sometimes  mean  the 
space  of  time  included  between  leaving  the  cam|. 
and  taking  the  field;  but  more  properly  the 
places  where  the  troops  are  quartered  during  the 
winter.  The  first  business,  after  the  army  is  in 
winter  quarters,  is  to  form  the  chain  of  troops  to 
cover  the  quarters  well;  which  is  done  either 
behind  a  river,  under  cover  of  a  range  of  strong 
posts,  or  under  the  protection  of  fortified  towns. 
Hussars  are  very  useful  on  this  service.  It 
should  be  observed,  as  an  invariable  maxim,  in 
winter  Quarters,  that  the  regiments  be  disposed 
in  brigades,  to  be  always  under  the  eye  of  a  ge- 
neral officer;  and,  if  possible,  let  the  regiments 
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be  10  distributed  u  to  be  each  under  the  com-  glasses,  and,  in  turn,  oTerlooking  the  purser'e 

niand  of  its  own  chief.  steward  in  his  deliveiy  of  provisions,  &c. 

Quarter  Dill,  a  roll  or  list,  containing  the        Quarter  Master   General  is  a  consuler- 

different  stations  to  which  all  ^e  officers  and  able  officer  in  the  army ;  and  should  be  a  man  of 

crew  of  the  ship  are  quartered  in  the  time  of  preat  judgment  and  experience,  and  well  skilled 

battle,  and  the  names  of  all  the  persons  appointed  m  eeography.    His  duty  is  to  make  the  marches 

to  those  stations.  and  encampments  of  an  army ;  he  should  know 

Quarter  of  a  Ship,  that  part  of  the  ship's  the  country  perfectly,  with  its  rivers,  plains^ 
side  which  lies  towards  the  stem :  or  which  is  marshes,  wooas,  mountains,  defiles,  passages,  &c. 
comprehended  between  the  aftmost  end  of  the  even  to  the  smallest  brook.  Prior  to  a  march, 
main  chains  and  the  sides  of  the  stem,  where  it  he  receives  the  order  and  route  from  the  corn- 
is  terminated  by  the  quarter  pieces.  On  the  manding  general,  and  appoints  a  place  for  the 
quarter  may  be  defined  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  quarter-masters-  of  the  army  to  meet  him  next 
contained  between  the  line  prolonged  from  the  morning,  with  whom  he  marches  to  the  next 
ship's  stem  and  any  dbtant  object,  as  land,  ships,  camp;  where,  having  viewed  the  ground,  he 
&c.  Thus,  if  the  ship's  keel  lies  on  an  east  and  marks  out  to  the  regimental  quar'ter-masters  the 
west  line,  the  stem  being  westward,  any  distant  ground  allowed  each  regiment  for  their  camp : 
object  perceived  on  the  north-west  or  south-west  he  chooses  the  head  quarters,  and  appoints  tnt 
is  said  to  be  on  the  larboard  starboard  quarter,  villages  for  the  generals  of  the  army^  quarters  ; 

Quarters,  a  name  given  at  sea  to  the  several  he  appoints  a  proper  place  for  the  encampment 

stations  where,  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  ship  of  the  train  of  artiUerv :   he  conducts  foraging 

of  war  are  posted  in  action.    The  number  of  parties,  as  likewise  the  troops  to  cover  them 

men  appointed  to  manage  the  artillery  is  al-  against  assaults,  and  has  a  share  in  regulating  the 

ways  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  guns,  and  winter-quarters  and  cantonments. 
the  numoer  and  condition  of  the  ship's  crew.       Quarter.  Netting,  a  sort  of  net^work,  ex- 

The  lieutenants  are  usually  stationed  to  command  tended  along  the  rails  on  the  upper  part  of  a 

the  different  batteries,  and  direct  their  efforts  ship's  quarter.    In  a  ship  of  war  these  are  always 

against  the  enemy.    The  master  superintends  the  double.    The  interval  is  sometimes  filled  with 

movements  of  the  ship,  and  whatever  relates  to  cork,  or  old  sails ;  but  chiefly  with  the  ham- 

the  sails.    The  boatswain,  and  a  sufficient  num-  mocks  of  the  sailors,  so  as  to  form  a  parapet 

ber  of  men,  are  stationed  to  repair  the  damaged  against  the  enemy's  small  arms  in  battle, 
rigging ;  and  the  gunner  and  carpenter  wherever       Quarter    Sessions,    a  general  court  held 

necessary,  according  to  their  respective  offices,  quarterly  by   the  justices  of  peace  of   each 

The  marines  are  generally  quartered  on  the  poop  county.    This  court  is  appointed  by  statute  2 

and  forecastle,  or  gangway,  under  the  direction  Hen.  V^  c.  4,  to  be  in  the  first  week  after  Mi- 

of  their  officers;  although,  on  some  occasions,  chaelmasday;  the  first  week  aAer  the  Epiphany; 

they  assist  at  the  great  guns,  particularly  in  dis-  the  first  week  after  the  close  of  Easter ;  and  in 

tant  cannonading.  the  week  after  the  translation  of  St.  Itiomas  a 

Quarters,  Head,  of  an  Army,  the  place  Becket,  or  the  7th  of  July.    This  court  is  held 

where  the  commander-in-chief  has  his  quarters,  before  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  one  of 

Tlie  quarters  of  generals  of  horse  are,  if  possible,  whom  must  be  of  the  quorum.    The  jurisdic- 

in  villages  behind  the  right  and  left  wings,  and  tion  of  this  court,  by  34  Edw.  III.  c.  1,  extends 

the  generals  of  foot  are  often  in  the  same  place ;  Uf  the  trying  and  determining  of  aB  felonies 

but  the  commander-in-chief  should  be  near  the  and  trespasses  whatsoever,  though  they  seldom, 

centre  of  the  army.  if  ever,  try  any  greater  offence  than  small  felo- 

QuARTRR  Gunneh,  r  petty  officer  under  the  nies  within  the  benefit  of  clergy,  their  commis- 

direction  of  the  gunner  of  a  ship  of  war,  whom  sion  providing,  that  if  any  case  of  difficulty  arises, 

he  is  to  assist  in  every  branch  of  his  duty;  as  they  shall  not  proceed  to  judgment,  but  in  the 

keeping  the  euns  and  their  carriages  in  proper  presence  of  one  of  the  justices  of  the  courts  of 

order,  and  duly  furnished  with  whatever  is  ne-  king's  bench  or  common  pleas,  or  one  of  tlie 

cessary ;  filling  the  powder  into  cartridges ;  seal-  judges  of  assize.     But  there  are  many  offences, 

ing  the  guns,  and  keeping  them  always  in  a  and  particular  matters,  which  by  particular  sta- 

condition  for  service.    The  number  of  quartet^  tutes  belong  properly  to  this  jurisaiction,  as  the 

gunnen  in  any  ship  is  always  in  proportion  to  smaller  misdemeanors  not  amounting  to  felony, 

the  number  of  her  artillery,  one  quarter-gunner  relating  to  the  game,  highways,  alehouses,  ba»- 

being  allowed  to  every  four  guns.  tard  children,  the  settlement  and  provision  for 

A  Quarter  Master,  in  the  army,  b  an  offi-  the  poor,  vagrants,  servants'  wages,  apprentices, 

cer,  whose  business  is  not  only  to  look  after  the  &c.    The  records  or  rolls  of  the  sessions  are 

quarters  of  the  soldiers,  but  their  clothing,  bread,  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  special  officer, 

ammunition,  firing,  &c.    Every  regiment  of  foot  denominated  the  custos  rotuloram.     In  roost 

and  artillery  has  a  quarter-master,  and  every  corporation  towns  there  are  quarter-sessions  kept 

troop  of  horse  one.  before  justices  of  their  own,  within  their  respec- 

Quarter  Masters,  in  a  ship  of  war,  are  tive  limits,  which  have  exactly  the  same  aotho- 

a officers  appointed  by  the  captain  to  assist  rity  as  the  general  quartex^^essions  of  the  county^ 

several  duties  of  the  ship,  as  stowing  the  except  in  a  very  few  instances, 
ballast  and  provisions  in  the  hold,  coiling  the       QUARTER-STAFF,  n.  s.    Quarter  and  staff. 

cables  on  their  platforms,  overlooking  the  steer-  A  staff  of  defence :  so  odled,  perhaps,  from  uie 

age  of  the  diip,  keeping  the  time  by  the  watch-  manner  of  using  it ;  one  hand  being  placed  at 

the  middle,  and  the  other  equaiiy  between  the 
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middle  and  the  end.    So  says  Dr.  Johnson:  Mr.  6.  Cat's  eye.    7.  Fibrous  quartz.    8.  Iron  flint* 

Thomson,  more  probably,  from  quarter^  a  dis*  9.  Hornstone.    10.  Flinty  slate.   11.  Flint.   IS. 

trict,  and  staff;  the  quarterstaff  being  once  a  Calcedony.    13.  Heliotrope.    14.  Jasper, 
badge  of  anthority  amongst  foresters.  2.  Indivisible  quartz  contains  nine  sub-spe- 


His  ^Mttruntajft  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake,  cies.     1.   Floetrstone.     2.   Quarts  sinter.     3. 

Hna^  half  heibre,  and  half  behind  his  back.  Hyalite.    4.  Opal.    5.  MeniUte.    6.  Obsidian. 

J>r^fifn,  7,  Pitefastone.  8.  Pearlstone.  9.  Pumice-etone. 

Immense  riches  he  sqoandered  away  at  quartmrttaff  §^  Miveralooy  ' 

and  cudgel  play,  in  which  he  chaUen^  all  the  QUASH,  v.  a.  &  w.  n.    French  cotter;  Belg. 

'^'**^*                                                 ArbuthnU.  -^^jg^^ .  it^l.  tquaeciare,  qtumare ;  Lat.  ^louso. 

QUARTTLE,  ».  i.    Lat.  quartut.   An  aspect  to  crosh;  squeeze;  subdue ;  annul ;  make  void, 

of  the  planeU,  when  they  are  three  signs  or  Twas  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these 

ninety  degrees  distant  from  each  other,  and  is  That  dyed  with  Punick  blood  the  conquered  seas 

marked  thus  Pl  And  qwuhtd  the  stem  iEacides.             RoKcmmm* 

Man  and  Venus  in  a  quarUk  more  The  whal«s 

My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Ariet's  love.    Dryden.  Against  sharp  rocks,  like  reeling  vessels  quuihed, 

QUARTO,  n.  i .    Lat.  qimrtuM.    A  booh  in  "^"^^  ^^  "  mountains,  are  in  pieces  dashed^ 

which  every  sheet,  being  twice  doubled,  makes  ^  ^j^.^  .^^  ^^  membrane  strait  and  closcly'SId. 

lour  leaves.                ,  hering  to  keep  it  from  quathine  and  shaking.    Kay, 

Our  fatheii  bad  a  just  Taloe  for  legulanty  and  o„,  ^^^  confederates  keep  pace  with  us  in  auatSiing 

svstems;  then  folios  aod  fiiftrtoi  were  the  fashion,  ^f^  mbellion,  which  had  begun  to  spread  itself 

able  sizes,  as  volumes  in  octavo  are  now.       Watu.  ^^ong  part  of  the  fair  sex.       Addmn'*  Fndtotder, 

QUARTO-DECIMANI,  an  ancient  sect  in  the  .The  water  in  this  dropsy,  by  a  sudden  jeik,  may 

Christian  church,  who  taught  that  Easter  should  be  heard  to  quoth.                        Sharp' t  Surgery, 

nlwavs.be  celebrated  acconding  to  the  custom  of  QUASI  Contract,  in  the  civil  law,  an  act 

the  Jews,  on  the  fourteen  day  of  the  moon  in  without  the  strict  form  of  a  contract,  but  yet 

the  month  of  March,  "whensoever  that  day  fell  havine  the  force  thereof.    In  a  contract  there 

out.    And  hence  they  derived  their  name  quarto-  must  be  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties,  but 

decimani.  in  a  quasi-contract  one  party  may  be  bound  or 

QUARTZ,  in  mineralogy,  a  ^enus  of  silice-  obligated  to  the  other,  without  having  given  his 
Otts  earths,  chiefly  composed  of  silica.    Accord-  consent  to  the  'act  wheiby  he  is  obUged.    For 
ing  to  Kirwan,  the  quarts  am  in  general  the  example:  I  have  done  your  business,  in  your 
purest  of  the  siliceous  kind.     Cronstedt  gives  absence,  without  your  procuration,  and  it  has 
the  following  characteristics  of  it:— 1.  It  is  ge-  sooceeded  to  your  advantage.    I  have  then  an 
nerally  cracked  throughout,  even  in  the  rock  it^  action  against  you  for  the  recovery  of  what  I 
self,  whereby,  as  well  as  by  its  own  nature,  it  have  disbursed,  and  you  an  action  against  me  to 
breaks  into  inegular  and  sharp  fragments.    2.  make  me  give  an  account  of  my  administration, 
It  cannot  be  wily  made  red  hot,  without  crack-  which  amounts  to  a  quasi  contract, 
ing  still  more.       3.   It  never  decays  in  the  QUASSIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
air.    4.  Melted  with  potass,  in  a  due  proportion,  gynia  order,  and  decandria  class  of  plants ;  na« 
it  gives  a  more  solid  glass  than  any  of  the  other  tnral  order  fourteenth,  gruinales.     It  was  so 
siliceous  stones.    It  is  met  yfith  in  clefts,  ^s-'  named  from  Quassi,  a  negro  slave,  who  disco- 
sures,  and  small  veins  in  rocks ;  it  sddom  forms  vered  its  virtues :   cal.  pentaphyllous ;  petals 
laige  veins,  and  still  more  rarely  whole  moun-  five ;  nectarium,  pentaphyllous ;  Uiere  are  from 
tains,  without  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  sub-  two  to  five  seed  cases,  standing  asunder,  and  mo- 
stances.     M.  Magdlan  remarks  that  cjnartz  is  nospermous.    There  are  three  species,  tlieamaia, 
one  of  the  princi]^  kinds  of  stone  which  con-  aimaraba,  and  excelsa  or  polygama. 
tain  metals.    In  some  of  the  Hungarian  veins  1.  Q.  amara  grows  to  the  height  of  several 
the  gold  is  so  minutely  dispersed  that  it  cannot  feet,  and  sends  off  many  strong  branches.    11)e 
be  discerned  by  the  best  microscopes  before  it  is  wood  is  of  a  white  color  and  light;  the  bark  is 
separated  by  pounding  and  wadiing.    The  width  thin  and  gray :  the  leaves  are  placed  alternately 
of  the  veins,  some  of  which  aie  half  a  fethom,  on  the  branches,  and  consist  of  two  pairs  of  op- 
aad  some  still  more,  repay  the  trouble  and  ex-  posite  pinnce,  with  an  odd  one  at  tne  end :  all 
penses,  which  the  small  quantitr  of  gold  would  the  leaflets  are  of  an  elliptical  shape,  entire, 
not  otherwise  counterbalance.    Near  Lauterbeig,  veined,  smooth,  pointed,  sessile,  on  the  upper 
upon  the  Harts,  aie  veins  of  this  stone  from  one  pagina  of  a  deep  green  color,  on  ^e  under  paler : 
to  tfaiee  fethoms  vride,  consisting  of  a  loose  sand,  the  common  foot-stalk  is  articulated,  and  wmged, 
in  which  they  find  the  copper  ore  in  nests.  or  edged,  on  each  side  with  a  leafy  membrane, 
Rock»  oyatals  are  generally  found  upon  or  which  gradually  expands  towards  the  base  of  the 
among  quartz,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  pinntt :  the  flowers  are  all  hermaphrodite,  of  a 
partu  of  the  worid.    The  greatest  aumben  are    bright  red  color,  and  terminate  the  branches  in 
tumished  to  the  European  countries  from  Mount    long  spikes :   the  bractes  or  floral  leaves  are 
St  Golhard,  in  Switzerland.  lance-snaped  or  linear,  colored  and  placed  alter- 
Professor  Jameson  divides  this  mineral  genus    nately  upon  the  peduncles ;  the  calyx  is  small, 
into  two  species :   rhomboidal  quartz,  and  indi-    pereistent,  and  five  toothed ;  the  corolla  consists 
vigible  quartz.  of  five  kmce-shaped  equal  petals,  at  the  base  of 
1.  Rhomboidal  quartz  contains  fourteen  sub-    which  is  phiced  the  nectary,  or  five  roundish, 
species.     1.  Amethyst.     2.    Hock  crystal.    3.    colored,  scales;  the  filaments  are  ten,  slender, 
Milk  quartz.    4.   Common  quartz.     5.  Prase,    somewhat  longer  than  the  corolla,  and  crowned 
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yrih  simple  anthene,  placed  transversely ;  the  rouDd  shaped,  and  of  the  size  of  a.pea  These 
receptacle  is  fleshy  and  orbicular;  the  germen  is  in  but  litUe  pnlp,  and  the  nut  covers  a  round 
ovate,  divided  into  five  parts,  suid  supports  a  kernel.  These  drupse  are  g^enerally  three,  some- 
slender  style,  lon^r  than  the  filaments,  and  tei^  times  two,  and  often  only  one,  attached  sidewise 
minating  by  a  tapering  stigma ;  the  capsules  are  to  a  roundish  fleshy  receptacle.  It  flowers  in 
five;,  two  cdled,  and  contain  globular  seeds.  It  October  and  November,  and  its  fruit  is  ripe  in 
is  a  native  of  South  America,  particularly  of  December  and  January.  Except  the  pulp  of 
Surinam,  and  also  of  some  of  the  West  Indian  the  fruit,  every  other  part  of  this  tree  has  an  in- 
Islands.  The  root,  bark,  and  wood,  of  this  tree  tensely  bitter  taste.  In  taste  and  virtues  it  is 
have  all  places  in  the  materia  medica.  The  nearl;)r  equal  to  the  ouassia  of  Surinam,  and  is 
wood  is  most  senendly  used,  and  is  said  to  be  a  sold  in  London  for  tne  quassia  amara ;  and  it 
tonic,  stomachic,  antiseptic,  and  febrifuge.  may  be  safely  used  in  all  cases  where  that  dimg 

It  has  been  found  very  effectual  in  restoring  di-  has  been  thought  proper,  whether  as  an  antiseptic, 
gestion,  expelling  flatulencies, and  removing  habi-  or  in  cases  of  weaaness  in  the  stomach  and 
tual  costiveness,  produced  from  debility  of  the  bowels.  It  majy  either  be  given  alone,  or  joined 
intestines,  and  common  to  a  sedentary  life.    Dr.    with  the  Jesuit^  bark. 

Lettsora,  whose  extensive  practice  gave  him  an  3.  Q.  simaruba  is  common  in  all  the  wood- 
opportunity  of  trying  the  effects  of  quassia  in  a  lands  in  Jamaica.  It  grows  to  a  great  height 
great  number  of  cases,  says,  *  In  debility,  sue-  and  considerable  thickness.  The  trunks  of  the 
ceeding  febrile  diseases,  the  Peruvian  rark  is  old  trees  are  black  and  a  little  furrowed.  Those 
most  generally  more  tonic  and  salutary  than  any  of  the  young  trees  are  smooth  and  gray,  with 
other  vegetable  hitherto  known ;  but  in  hysteri-  here  and  there  a  broad  yellow  spot  The  inside 
cal  atony,  to  which  the  female  sex  is  so  pron^  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  is  whiter  fibrous, 
the  quassia  affords  more  vigor  and  reli^  to  the  and  tough.  It  tastes  slightly  bitter.  On  cut- 
system  than  the  other,  especially  when  united  ting  or  stripping  off  this  bark,  no  milky  iuioe 
with  the  vitriolum  album,  and  still  more  with  the  issues,  as  has  been  mentioned  by  various  aumois. 
aid  of  some  absorbent.'  In  dyspepsia,  arising  The  wood  is  hard  and  useful  fbr  buildings.  It 
from  hard  drinking,  and  also  m  diarrhoeas,  the  splits  freely,  and  makes  excellent  staves  for  smr 
doctor  exhibited  the  quassia  with  ereat  success,  hogsheads.  It  has  no  sensible  bitter  taste,  'fte 
But,  with  respect  to  the  tonic  and  febrifuge  qua-  branches  are  alternate  and  spreading.  The 
lities  of  quassia,  he  says,  <  I  by  no  means  sub-  leaves  are  numerous  and  alternate.  On  the  up- 
scribe  to  the  Linusn^i  opinion  where  the  author  per  side  they  are  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a 
declares, '  me  qnidem  judice  chinchinam  longe  deep  green  color ;  on  the  under  side  they  arp 
superat'  It  is  very  well  known  that  there  are  white.  The  flowers  appear  about  the  b^inning 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  air,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  April.  Th^  are  of  a  yellow  color,  and 
of  constitution,  un&vorable  to  the  exhibition  of  placed  on  spikes  beautifully  branched.  The 
Peruvian  bark,  even  in  the  most  clear  intermis-  fruit  is  of  that  kind  called  a  drujga,  and  is  ripe 
sions  of  fever.  In  these  cases  quassia  may  often  towards  ^e  end  of  May.  It  is  ofan  oval  shape, 
be  substituted  with  success.'  is  black,  smooth,  and  shining.     The  pulp  is 

2.  Q.  excelsa,  or  Q.  i>olygama,was  named  by  fleshy  and  soft;  the  taste  a  nauseous  sweet. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  dolander,  and  Dr.  Wright,  The  nut  is  flattened,  and  on  one  side  winged, 
pricrania  amara.  It  is  now,  however,  always  The  kernel  is  small,  flat,  and  tastes  sweet  The 
ranked  under  quassia.  It  is  very  common  in  tne  natural  number  of  these  drupae  is  five  on  each 
woodlands  of  Jamaica,  is  beautiful,  tall,  and  common  receptacle ;  but,  for  tne  most  part,  there 
stately,  sometimes  being  100  feet  long,  and  ten  are  only  two  or  three;  the  rest  by  various  acci- 
feet  in  circumference,  eight  feet  above  the  ground,  dents  prove  abortive.  The  roots  are  thick,  and 
The  trunk  is  straight,  smooth,  and  tapering,  run  superficially  under  ground  to  a  considerable 
sending  off  its  branches  towards  the  top.    The    distance.    The  bark  is  rough,  scaly,  and  warted. 


cortex  simaruba.  The  inner  bark  is  tough,  and  the  true  cortex  simarubs  of  the  shops.  This  tree 
composed  of  fine  flaxy  fibres.  The  wood  is  of  a  in  Jamaica  is  called  mountain  damson,  bitter  dam- 
yellow  color,  tough  but  not  very  hard.  It  takes  son,  and  stave  wood.  On  examining  the  fructi- 
a  good  polish,  and  is  used  as  flooring.  The  fication.  Dr.  Wright  found  this  tree  to  be  a 
leaves  are  sub-alternate ;  the  small  leaves  are  in  species  of  quassia.  Under  that  name  he  sent  it 
pairs,  from  five  to  eight,  standine  opposite  to  to  Europe,  and  linneus  adopted  it  into  his  sys- 
each  other  on  short  footstalks,  and  enaing  with  tem.  l^ere  are  male  flowers  on  one  tree  and 
an  odd  one.  They  are  of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  female  flowers  on  another ;  and  dib  is  invariably 
and  pointed ;  the  ribs  reddish,  and  the  young  the  case  in  Jamaica.  Most  authors  who  have 
leaves  are  covered  with  a  fine  brownish  down,  written  on  the  simaruba  agree  that  in  fluxes  h 
The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches  or  clusters  restores  the  lost  tone  of  the  intestines,  aUaya 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  last  shoot  before  the  thetr  spasmodic  motions,  promotes  the  secretion 
Maves,  and  stand  on  round  foot-stalks.  The  by  urine  and  perspiration,  removes  that  lowness 
flowers  are  small,  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  of  spirita  attending  dysenteries,  and  disposes 
^  t  ^*7  *°^*  calyx.  The  male  or  barren  the  patient  to  sleep ;  the  gripes  and  tenesmus 
tosehas  flowers  nearly  similar  to  the  herma-.  are  taken  off,  and  the  stools  are  changed  to  their 
Wodite,  but  in  it  there  are  only  the  rudiments  natural  color  and  consistence.  In  a  moderate 
or  a  style.    The  fruit  is  a  smooth  black  drupa,  dose  it  occasions  no  disturbance  or  uneasiness: 
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but  ia  a  \u^  dose  it  prodoees  sickness  at  sto- 
madi  and  vomiting.  Negroes  are  less  affected 
by  it  than  white  people.  Dr.  Cullen,  however, 
■aysy '  We  can  perceive  nothing  in  this  bark  but 
that  of  a  simple  bitter ;  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it 
in  dysentery  have  not  been  confirmed  by  my  ex- 
penence,  or  that  of  the  practitioners  in  this 
country ;  and,  leaving  what  others  are  said  to 
have  experienced  to  be  further  examined  and  con- 
sidered by  practitioners,  I  can  only  at  present  say 
that  my  account  of  the  effect  of  bitters  will 
perhaps  explain  the  virtues  ascribed  to  the  si- 
maruba.  In  dysentery  I  have  found  an  infusion 
of  chamomile  flowers  a  more  useful  remedy.' 
QUATER'NARY,  \  Lat.  qutUermrim,  qua- 
QuATEE)iiON,  or     hemio.  Thenumberfour. 

QUATEa  MITT.  J 

Air  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  n^are's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  ran 
Perpetaal  circle,  mnltifbrro,  and  mix 
Ana  nourish  all  things ;  let  yoar  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  stul  new  praise.     MiUon, 

The  number  of  foar  stands  mnch  admired,  not 
only  in  the  qHoUmiiy  of  the  elements,  which  are  the 
principles  of  bodies,  bai  ia  the  letters  of  the  name  of 
God.  Broume. 

The  objections  against  the  gtuitemary  of  elements 
and  ternary  of  principles,  needed  not  to  be  opposed 
so  mnch  against  the  doctrines  themselves,      hoyle, 

I  have  not  in  this  scheme  of  these  nine  quatermont 
of  consonants,  distinct  known  characters,  whereby  to 
express  them,  bet  must  repeat  the  same. 

UoUer^s  EUmenU  of  Speech. 

QUATRAIN,  n.  #.  Fr.  quatrain.  A  stanza 
of  four  lines  rhyming  alternately :  as, 

1  have  writ  my  poem  in  quatrains  or  stanzas  of 
foar  in  alternate  rhyme,  because  I  have  ever  judged 
them  of  greater  dignity  for  the  sound  and  nnmber, 
than  any  other  verse  in  use.  Dryden^ 

QUATRE-BRAS,  a  hamlet  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Narour,  about  seven  miles 
west  of  Ligny,  remarkable  for  the  memorable 
conflict  occurring  here  between  the  British  and 
French,  on  the  I6th  of  June,  1815.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  meeting  of  four  roads.  See 
Watebloo. 

QUATUORVIRI,  in  antiquity,  formerly  writ- 
ten Till  Viri,  Roman  magistrates,  who  had  the 
care  of  conducting  and  settling  the  colonies  sent 
into  the  provinces.  There  were  also  quatuorviri 
appointed  to  inspect  the  high-ways,  to  take  care 
of  repairs,  &c. 

QUA'VER,  V.  n.  Sax.  cpavan.  To  shake 
the  voice ;  speak  or  sing  with  a  tremulous  voice ; 
tremble. 

Miso  sitting  on  the  ground  with  her  knees  up,  and 
Iwr  hands  upon  her  knees,  tuning  her  voice  with 
many  a  ftaieering  cough,  thus  discoursed.     Sidney. 

Tne  division  and  quavering,  which  pleaK  so  much 
in  musidE,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glittering  of 
light  playing  upon  a  wave.  Baeon. 

A  membrane,  stretched  like  die  head  of  a  drum, 
is  to  receive 'the  impulse  of  the  sound,  and  to  vi- 
brata  or  qmver  aocoroing  to  its  reciprocal  motions. 

Bjiy. 
Now  sportive  youth 

Carol  incondite  rhythms  with  suiting  notes, 

And  quaver  inharmonious.  /    Philipt. 

We  shall  hear  her  quavering  them  half  a  mmute 
after  us,  to  some  sprightly  airs  of  the  opera 


If  the  eye  and  the  finger  remain  quiet,  these  colors 
vanish  in  a  second  minute  of  time,  but  if  the  finger 
be  moved  with  a  quavering  motion,  they  appear  again* 

Newton  s  Optidu. 

Qua  VEE,  in  music,  a  measure  of  time  equal  tD 
half  a  crochet,  a  fourth  part  of  a  minim>  or  an 
eighth  part  of  a  semibreve. 

QUAY,  n.  s.  Fr.  quai.  See  below.  A  key ; 
an  artificial  bank  to  the  sea  or  river,  on  which 
goods  are  conveniently  unladen. 

Kay,  key,  or  quay,  is  a  wharf  or  place  by  the  wa- 
ter side,  in  a  sea-port,  for  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  merchandise.  The  verb  cajore,  in  old  writers,  ac- 
cording to  Scaliger,  signifies  to  keep  in  or  resuain ; 
and  hence  came  our  term  kay ;  the  ground  where 
keys  are  made  being  bound  in  with  planks  and  posts. 

Dr,  A,  Beet. 

Quay,  or  Key,  a  long  wharf,  usually  built  of 
stone,  by  the  side  of  a  harbour  or  river,  and  hav- 
ing several  storehouses  for  the  convenience  of 
^ading  and  discharging  merchant  ships;  with 
posts  and  rings  whereby  they  are  secured ;  to- 
gether with  cranes,  capstems,  and  other  engines, 
to  lift  the  ffoods  in  or  out  of  the  vessels  which 
lie  along  side. 

QUEA'CH  Y,  adj.  Originally  perhaps  quacky, 
<l«*^gy>  or  quashy.  Unsound ;  boggy.  Not  in 
use. 

The  boggy  mears  and  queaehy  fens  below. 

Drayton. 
Gocdwin's  queaehjf  sand.  Id. 

QUEAN,  n.  s.  Sax.  cpean,  )K>;icpen.  A  low 
or  worthless  woman;  a  strumpet. 

As  fit  as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  or  as  a  scolding 
quean  to  a  wrangling  knave.  Skahtpeart. 

This  well  they  understand  like  cunning  queans. 
And  hide  their  nastiness  behind  the  scenes. 

Drydlsn. 

Such  is  that  sprinkling  which  some  careless  quetm 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop.  Sw^t. 

Now  Tam,  O  Tarn  -,  had  they  been  queans 
A'  plump  and  strapping  in  their  teens ; 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  cieeshie  flannen. 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  bunder  linen  ! 


Addison. 


Vol.  XVIII. 


QUEA'SY,  adj.  Of  uncertain  etymology. 
Goth,  kuaof  is  to  sicken ;  sicken  with  nausea ; 
fastidious;  squeamish. 

I,  with  your  two  helps,  will  so  practise  on  Bene- 
dict, that,  in  despight  of  his  quick  wit  and  his 
queasy  stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love  with  Beatrice. 

Shakspean. 
He,  queaey  with  his  insolence,  already 
Will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him.  Id 

Whether  a  rotten  slate  and  hope  of  gain. 
Or  to  disuse  me  from  the  queasy  pain 
Of  being  beloved  and  loving. 
Out  push  me  first.  Dotme,' 

The  humility  of  Gregory  the  Great  would  not  ad- 
mit the  style  of  bishop,  but  the  ambition  of  Bonifisoe 
made  no  scruple  thereof,  nor  have  queasy  retolutions 
been  harboured  in  their  successors  ever  since. 

Brovoms's  Vvtgar  Evromrs* 

Without  question. 
Their  conscience  was  too  queasy  of  digestion. 

Thydsn 

Men's  stomachs  are  generally  so  qumi^  in  theie 
cases,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  overload  them. 

Govei-nment  v*'  *he  Tongue. 
'       Y 
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QUEBEC)  the  capital  of  (laiiada  and  of  British  Louis  Street,  running  nearly  parallel  to  St.  John 
America,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Charles  Street,  is  much  more  ele?atea,  airy,  and  agreea- 
Rivcr  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  divided  into  ble,  and  hy  far  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  town ; 
the  Old  and  New,  or  Upper  and  Lower  towns,  as  such,  most  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  pro- 
The  former  is  on  a  rocky  promontory,  named  vincial  government,  and  people  of  the  first  rank 
Cape  Diamond,  the  summit  of  which  is  350  feet    reside  here. 

above  the  level  of  the  river.  On  the  highest  On  the  south  shore  of  the  nver»  opposite  Cape 
part  of  the  promontory  is  the  citadel,  composed  Diamond,  is  Point  Levi,  which  with  the  former 
of  a  whole  bastion,  a  curtain,  and  half  bastion,  cape  narrows  the  river  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile; 
with  a  ditch,  counterguard,  covered  way,  and    but  between  these  points  and  Orleans  Island  is 

glacis  to  the  south-west,  with  many  other  works,  a  basin,  five  or  six  miles  wide,  capable  of  hold- 
so  that  the  fortifications  may  be  considered  as    ing  100  sail  of  the  line.    The  rise  of  tide  at  the 

impregnable,  both  by  nature  and  art,  and  re-  equinoxes  is  twenty-five  feet.    Charles's  River, 

quire  5000  men  to  defend  them  properly.  which  empties  itself  at  the  town,  issues  from  a 

The  castle  of  St.  Louis  was  burned  down  in  lake  of  the  same  name,  twelve  miles  from  Que- 

1834 ;  the  public  buildings  chiefly  remarkable  for  bee,  and  is  only  navigable  for  boats, 
their  solidity  and  beauty  are,  a  Catholic  church;        At  Quebec  the  river  begins  to  freeze  in  De- 

ttie  ancient  Jesuits'  College,  now  occupied  as  a  cember,  and  some  years  the  ice  becomes  solid 

barrack  tor  the  troops;  a  seminary  for  the  educa-  and  stationary,  and  carriages  and  horses  cross 

tion  of  the  Catholic  clergy;  a  Protei>tant  church  side  to  side.    The  ice  usually  begins  to  break 

oourt-house ;  the  h6tel-dieu,  or  oivil  hospital ;  a  up  in  April,  when  a  sudden  thaw  comes  on,  and 

poor-house;  a  new  jail;  a  convent  of  Ursulines,  generally  clears  the  river  in  a  few  days.    The 

which  has  thirty-six  sisters;  a  general  hospital,  first  breaking  up  is  accompanied  by  a  noise  like 

&c.    There  are   two    market-places ;    a  place  that  of  a  heavy  cannonade ;  for  the  current  bein- 

d'armes,  a  parade,  and  an  esplanade.    Theca.nle  then  increased,  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  anu 

of  St.  Louis,  situated  on  the  summit  of  die  rock,  snow,  the  masses  of  the  former  are  driven  againsi 

is  a  handsome  stone  building,  seated  near  the  each  other  with  great  fury  and  noise.    Between 

edge  of  a  precipice,  something  more  than  200  Quebec  and  Point  Levi,  on  the  opposite  shore 

feet  high,  and  supported  towards  the  steep  by  a  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  great  number  of  ferry- 

solid  work  of  masonry,  rising  nearly  half  the  boats  are  continually  passing.    In  the  winter, 

height  of  the  edifice,  at)d  surmounted  by  a  spa-  when  mas:tes  of  ice  are  floating  up  and  down 

cious  gallery,  whence  there  is  a  most  command-  with  the  tide,  and  often  when  there  is  a  strong 

ing  prospect  over  the  basin,  the  island  of  Or-  breeze,  impelled  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  knots 

leans.  Point  Levi,  and  the  surrounding  country,  an  hour,  this  passage  is  singularly  laborious;  yet 

The  whole  pile  is  162  feet  long,  by  forty-five  it  is  very  rare  that  accidents  happen.    It  is  not 

broad,  and  three  stories  high.    This  building  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  several  large  canoes^ 

has  been  repaired  and  improved  on  a  grand  laden  with  provisions  for  the  market,  crossing 

scale.    The  new  jail  was  completed  in  1814,  at  the  river  as  nearly  in  a  line  as  they  are  able  to 

zn  expense  of  £15,000.  keep.     They  are  provided  with  strong  poles. 

The  Lower  Town  is  the  principal  place  of  having  iron  hooks  at  the  end  for  grapplwg  bold 

commerce,  and  occupies  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  ice,  and  drag  ropes ;  the  cargoes  are  ge- 

of  the  promontory,  which  has  been  gradually  nerally  secured  by  a  strong  lashing.     When 

sained,  either  by  mining,  or  running  out  wharfii :  large  sheets  of  ice  oppose  their  progress,  the 

It  is  considered  unhealthy.    The  streets  of  both  men,  by  means  of  the  poles  and  ropes,  which 

towns  are  in  general  irregular,  uneven,  and  nar-  they  employ  with  uncommon  ability,  get  the  canoe 

row,  and  few  of  them  paved :  but  some  con-  upon  it,  and  by  main  force  drag  it  perhaps  fifty 

siderable  improvements  in  the  style  of  building  or  sixty  yards,  or  until  they  find  a  convenieat 

have  of  late  been  made,  as  well  as  in  the  plan  opening  to  launch  it  again  among  the  smaller 

of  the  streets.     The  houses  are  of   unequal  fragments.    Quebec  exports  grain,  flour,  Umber, 

heights,  and  of^n  covered  with  boards,  though  lumber,  ashes,  &c.    In  return,  all  the  numufiiucw 

the  frequent  fires  have  caused  some  to  use  tin  tures    of  Europe  are  imported.    The  annual 

or  painted  sheet  iron.    Next  the  river  are  very  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  amount  to  about 

extensive  warehouses,  and  vessels  come  close  to  £1,000,000  sterling.     Mr.  Bouchelte  estimated 

the  wharfe  to  discharge  their  cargoes ;  at  some  thejpopulation  of  this  city  at  30  000  soub. 
of  them  the  vessels  remain  afloat  at  low  water,       Tne  French  ft»t  chose  the  ground  on  which 

at  others,  which  are  not  carried  so  hs  out,  or  Quebec  now  stands  for  a  settlement,  in  the  year 

where  the  river  does  not  deepen  so  suddenly,  1608.    Its  progress  was  slow,  owing  to  the  bos* 

the  vessels  lie  dry  at  low  water.    The  communi-  tility  of  the  natives.    In  1629  it  was  taken  by 

cation  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Town  is  b^  the  English,  but  restored.    In  1690  it  mas  fbiti- 

a  winding  street,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  forti-  fied,  and  from  this  period  gradually  improved, 

fied  gate.  In  1711  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  English 

Mountain  Street,  where  formerly  the  ascent  and  Americans,  under  brigadier  Hill,  to  sur- 

was  so  steep  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  a  car-  prise  .Quebec,  but  it  proved  abortive ;  and  it  re- 

riage,  is  now  passable  for  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  mained  in  possession  of  the  French  till  the  me- 

John  Street,  Buade  Street,  Fabrique  Street,  and  morable  year  1759,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 

the  greater  part  of  Palace  Street,  may  be  con-  English,*under  the  command  of  the  bi^^ve  \Vol^« 

sidered  as  'the  mercantile  part  of  the  Upper  who  fell  in  the  engagement :  by  the  peace  in 

Town,  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  merchants,  re-  1763  it  was  ceded,  with  the  rest  of  Canada,  lo 

tail  traders,  artisans,  and  tavern-keepers.     St.  this  country.    In  1775  the  Americans  mad^  art 
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unsaccessful  attempt  against  this  city,  with  the  make  o?pr  to  the  East  India  Company  all  tliat 

loss  of  abont  700  men,  and  their  commander  part  of  his  sea-coast  between  Qualla  Karrican 

Montgomery.  and  the  river  side  of  Qualla  Moodah,  and  mea- 

Nottiing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  sum-  surin^  inland  from  the  sea  sixty  orlongs ;  which 

mer  views  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  both  tract  of  country  the  company  engaged  to  protect 

banks  of  the  river  being  thickly   dotted  with  from  all  enemies  and  pirates.    The  king  agreed 

villages  and  farm-houses,  the  latter  extremely  to  permit  the  free  exportation  of  provisions,  and 

neat ;  and  in  each  of  the  former,  however  small,  other  articles,  to  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  and 

is  a  church.  engaged  not  to  permit  any  European  to  settle  in 

QUECK,  V.  n.    Sex.  jepican,  to  wince.    To  his  dominions.   The  treaty  stipulated  for  the  ap- 

shrink ;  show  pain ;  complain.    Not  in  use.  prehension  and  delivery  of  insurgents,   felons. 

The  ladt  of  Sparta  were  accustomed  to  be  whip-  debtors,  and  slaves;  and,  in  consideration  of  the 

ped  at  altars,  without  so  much  as  quecking.   Bacon.  benefits  accruing  to  the  company,  they  agreed 

QUBDAH,  or  Kiddeh,  a  Malay  principality  to  pay  his  majesty  of  Queda  10,000  dollars  an- 

tn  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  the  west  coast,  nually. 

akMi^  which  it  extends  about  150  miles,  between  QUEDLINBURG,  a  large  town  of  Prussian 
Sf  and  8^  N.  lat,  and  immediately  opposite  Saxony,  on  the  Bude,  thirty  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mag- 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island.  It  presents  a  consider-  deburg.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  mound, 
able  plain,  covered  with  close  wood,  through  and  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  which 
which  winds  a  river  navigable  for  small  craft  up  has  three  suburbs.  The  abbey  church  is  hand- 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  From  Trang  to  some,  but  the  others  are  only  remarkable  as  an- 
Purlis  this  coast  is  sheltered  by  many  islands,  tiouities.  Until  1802  there  was  a  Lutheran 
the  distance  being  twenty-four  leagues,  low,  and  abbey  for  ladies  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
covered  with  woods.  The  water  is  also  remark-  was  admitted  to  rank  with  the  principalities  of 
ably  shallow,  ships  being  obliged  to  anchor  a  the  empire.  In  that  year  it  was  secularised. 
great  distance  from  the  shore.  Along  this  tract  Here  are  manufactures  of  woollen,  a  high  school, 
eleven  small  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  and  several  hospitals;  and  the  poet  Klopstock 
sea.     Inland  this  country   is  from   twenty  to  was  born  here. 

thirty-five  miles  in  breadth,  but  the  cultivated  QUEEN,  n.  s.  &  v.  n.    Sax.  cpen,  a  woman,  a 

land  no  where  exceeds  twenty  miles  from  the  wife,  the  wife  of  a  king  ;  the  wife  or  widow  of  a 

shore.  l^iog;  ^  female  sovereign:  to  play  the  queen. 

The  smaller  rivers  of  Quedah  are  navigable  n^  ^g,  i^pt 

for  prows,  and  some  of  them  for  larger  vessels.  jn  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 

Qualla  Mooda  is  a  shallow  rapid  stream,  con-  of  his  queen  mother.         Shak$peare.  Cymbeline. 

venient  on  account  of  its  communication  with  A.  threepence  bowed  would  hire  me, 

the  tin  mines ;  the  annual  produce  of  which  is  Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.        Id.  Henry  VllU 

aboot  1000  peculs,  and  might  be  much  more.  Have  ]  a  ^tioeji 

The  conntry  to  the  sooth,  being  supplied  with  Pa*t  by  my  fellow  rulers  of  the  world  1 

abundant  moisture,  is  extrepiely  productive  of  ^*v«  ^  refused  their  blood  to  mix  with  yours. 

rice,  and  abounds  with  buffaloes,  bullocks,  and  ^nd  raise  new  kings  from  so  obscure  a  rare  ? 

poultry.    The  other  articles  of  commerce  are  tin,  ««   ,          n-    u  .l  i-    j   •  »                ur}fden, 

repl2.ts;ijeth,wax  Ice.;  and  the  imports. the  for^^e^^irmt^ 

same  as  at  the  other  Malay  ports,  chiefly  opmm  tion  of  her  existence  was  equal  to  sixty-nine,  and  the 

wid  Spanish  dollars.     It  was  a  place  of  con-  duration  of  her  government  to  forty-five  annual  re- 

siderable  trade  before  the  establishment  of  Prince  volutions  of  the  sun.                                    Locke. 

of  Wales's  Island.  The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 

The   principal   sea-port,    called   Quedah  by  Mav  rove  their  sweets  amang ; 

strangers,  and  Quallah  Batany  by  the  natives,  is  But  I,  the  queen  of  a'  Scotland, 

in  lat  6^  N.    Its  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  Maun  lie  iu  prison  Strang.              Byms. 

300  tons;  but  the  entrance  is  choked  up  by  a  AVithin  the  garden's  peaceful  seen 

mud  bank;  and  the  road,  where  ships  of  burden  Appeared  two  lovely  foes 

anchor,  is  above  two  leagues  from  the  shore.  At  Aspinng  to  the  rank  of  queen, 

the  mouth  there  was  a  small  brick  fort,  now  in  ''he  Lily  and  the  Rose.               CouT>er. 

rains.    Both  shores  are  muddy,  swampy,  and  Queem,  in  law.    The  queen  of  England  is 

covered  with  jungle.    Seven  miles  up  the  river  either  queen  regnant  queen  consort,  or  queen 

is  Allistar,  where  the  king  resides,  to  which  dowager.    Tlie  queen  regent,  regnant,  or  sove- 

place  all  vessels  can  ascend  whose  draught  of  reign,  is  she  who  holds  the  crown  in  her  own 

water  permits  to  pass  the  bar.  right ;  as  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  second,  queen 

In  1786  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  Mary,  queen  Elizabetn,  and  queen  Anne  ;  and 

the  king  of  Quedah  for  the  cession  of  Pulo  Pe-  such  a  one  has  the  same  powers,  prerogatives, 

nang,  now  Prince  of  Wales'^  Island,  to  the  Bri-  riglits,  dignities,  and  duties,  as  if  she  had  been 

tish ;  and,  in  May  1792,  a  regular  treaty  of  peace  a  king.    But  the  queen  consort  is  the  wife  of  the 

and  ami^,  to  continue  as  long  as  the  sun  and  reigning  king;  and  she,  by  virtue  of  her  marriage, 

moon  give  light,  was  concluded;  by  this  the  East  is  participant  of  divers  prerogatives  above  other 

India  Company  engaged  to  pay  the  king  6000  women.    She  is  a  public  per&on,  distinct  from 

dollars  annually,  while  they  remained  in  posses-  the  king ;  and  not,  like  other  married  women,  so 

sion  of  the  island.     In  1802  a  new  arrangement  closely  connected  as  to  have  lost  all  legal  or 

was  entered  into,  by  the  conditions  of  which  separate  existence.     For  the  queen  is  of  ability 

Yeag  de  per  Tuan,  king  of  Quedah,  agreed  to  to  purchase  lands,  and  to  convey  them,  to  mak^ 
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leases,  to  grant  copyholdA,  and  do  other  acts  of  The  wrlntcr  qtuening  is  good  for  thetaUe.        hf, 
owQership,  without  the  concurrence  of  her  lord.  Queen  Catherine's  Foreland,  the  north- 
She  is  also  capable  of  receiving  a  grant  from  the  cast  point  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  at  the  east  en- 
king,  which  no  other  wife  is  from  her  husband,  trance  into  the  straits  of  Magellan,  discoyered  by 
The  queen  of  England  has  separate  courts  and  Frobisher  in  1576. 

oflScers,  distinct  from  the  king's,  not  onlv  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Foreland,  the  soath- 

matters  of  ceremony,  but  even  of  law ;  and  her  east  extremity  of  New  Caledonia.    Long.  167® 

attorney  and  solicitor-general  are  entitled  to  a  14'  £.,  lat.  22°  15'  N.    Also  the  name  of  the 

place  within  the  bar  of  his  majesty's  courts,  to*  south-west  point  of  New  Hanover,  in  the  eastern 

gether  with  the  king's  counsel.    She  may  like-  seas ;  discovered  by  captain  Carteret  in  1767. 

wise  sue  and  be  sued  alone,  without  joining  her  It  is  a  high  bluff  point,  and  the  land  around  has 

husband.    She  may  also  have  a  separate  property  a  great,  number  of  little  hummocks  or  hills, 

in  goods  as  well  as  lands,  and  has  a  right  to  dis-  Long.  148°  27^  £.,  lat.  2°  29'  S. 

pose  of  them  by  will.    In  short,  she  is  in  all  Queen  Charlotte's' Island,  an  island  in  the 

legal  proceedings  looked  upon  as  a  feme  sole,  Pacific,  about  six  miles  long  and  one  broad,  dis- 

and  not  as  a  feme  covert ;  as  a  single,  not  as  a  covered  in  1767  by  captain  VVallis.   He  di*scribe$ 

married  woman.    For  which  the  reason  given  is  it  as  sandy  and  level,  full  of  trees,  without  ander- 

this:   Because  the  wisdom  of  the  common  law  wood,  and  abounding  with  scurvy- grrass.    The 

would  not  have  the  king  (whose  continual  care  canoes  appeared  to  be  about  thirty  feet  long, 

and  study  is  for  the  public,  and  circa  ardua  four  feet  broad,  and  three  and  a  half  deep.  Two 

regni)  to  be  troubled  and  disquieted  on  account  of  these,  being  brought  along-side  of  eacli  other, 

of  his  wife's  domestic  affairs ;  and  therefore  it  were  fastened  at  the  distance  of  about  three  feet, 

vests  in  the  queen  a  power  of  tranbactine  her  by  cross  beams,  passing  from  the  larboard  guiv- 

own  concerns,  without  the  intervention  of  the  wale  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  in  the  middle, 

king.  and  near  to  each  end.    The  inhabitants  were 

The  queen  has  also  many  exemptions,  and  handsome,  of  a  middle  stature,  and  dark  com- 
minute prerogatives.  For  instance :  she  pays  no  plexion,  with  long  black  hair.  Long.  138**  4'  W., 
toll ;  nor  is  she  liable  to  any  amercement  in  any  lat.  19°  18'  S. 

court.    But  in  general,  unless  where  the  law  Queen  Charlotte's  islands,  a  group  in  the 

has  expressly  declared   her  exempted,   she   is  North  Pacific  Ocean,  of  which  we  know  very 

upon  the  same  footing  with  other  subjects;  being,  little,  except  that  they  lie  off  the  west  coast  of 

to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  king's  subject.  North  America ;  the  largest  being  of  a  triangular 

and  not  his  equal.    Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  form,  about  170  miles  long,  and  in  some  piaoe& 

treason  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  sixty  broad.    These  islands  were  observed  by 

lady  the  king's  companion,  as  of  the  king  him-  captain  Cook,  who  imagined  them  to  form  part 

self:  and  to  violate  or  defile  the  queen  consort  of  the  continent.    They  were  first  discovered  to 

amounts  to  the  same  high  crime ;  as  well  in  the  be  islands  by  Dixon,  in  1787.    Being  visited  by 

person  committing  the  foct,  as  in  the  queen  her-  captain  Gra^,  of  the  United  States,  he  called 

self,  if  consenting.    If,  however,  the  queen  be  them  Washmgton's  Islands,  and  found  several 

accused  of  any  species  of  treason,  she  shall,  convenient  harbours.    Vancouver  coasted  alonj: 

whether  consort  or  dowager,  be  tried  by  the  the  shore,  and  observed  that  near  the  5ea  the 

peers  of  parliament.  land  was  elevated,  but  rose  gradually  into  rug- 

The  husband  of  a  queen  regnant,  as  prince  ged  and  uneven  mountains  towards  tne  interior 

George  of  Denmark  was  to  queen  Anne,  is  her  of  the  principal  island.    He  understood  that  the 

subject;  and  may  be  guilty  of  high  treason  inhabitants    cultivated    a    species  of   tobacco. 

against  her:  but,  in  the  instance  of  conjugal  in-  Long,  from  131°  to  133°  T  W.,  lat.  52°  to  54° 

fidelity,  he  is  not  subjected  to  the  same  penal  22'  N. 

restrictions.  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  another  group 

Queen  Dowager  is  the  widow  of  the  king,  discovered  by  captain  Carteret  in  1767,  consist- 

and  as  such  enjoys  most  of  the  privileges  be-  ing  of  Egmont's  Island  or  New  Guernsey,  Lor. 

longing  to  her  as  queen  consort :  but  it  is  not  Howe's  Island  or  New  Jersey,  and  several  others. 

high  treason  to  violate  her  chastity,  or  conspire  Carteret  sent  a  cutter,  with  the  master  and  a 

her  death,    because  the  succession  is  not  en-  party  of  men,  on  shore ;  when  a  quarrel  ensued, 

dangeied  thereby;  but  no  man  can  marry  her  respecting  the  cutting  down  of  a  cocoa-tree« 

without  special  license  from  the  king,  on  pain  of  in  which  many  Indians  were  killed,  and,  on  the 

forfeiting  his  lands  and  goods.  side  of  the  English,  the  master  and  three  of  the 

Queen  Ann's  County,  a  county  of  Maryland,  seamen  were  wounded,  and  soon  after  died, 

bounded  north  by  Kent ;  east  by  Delaware ;  Captain  Carteret,  being  desirous  to  get  in  some 

south-east  by  Caroline  county ;  south  by  Talbot  water,  veered  the  ship  close  to  the  shore,  but 

county  ;  and  west  by  Chesapeake  Bay.    The  was  himself  induced  to  order  several  shots  to  be 

chief  town  is  Antreville.  fired,  bv  which  several  Indians  seem  to  have 

Queen-apple,  n.  t.    Queen  and  apple.    A  heen  killed,  before  he  could  attain  his  puipoM. 

species  of  apple.  These  islands  were  discovered  in  1595  by  Men- 

Her  cheeks  with  kindly  claiet  spread,  ^^  ^^  principal  being  called  br  him  Snta 

Aurora-like  new  oat  of  bed,  ^^^'    ^®  others  are  very  inconsiderable. 

Or  like  the  fresh  fMMn-appU'i  side,  '  The  inhabitants  of  Egmont  Island/  savi  Caiw 

Blaskiog  at  sight  of  Phoebus'  nride.    Sdnty.  teret,  'are  extremely  nimble,  vigorous,  and  activCp 

The  fwrn-appfff  is  of  the  sammer  kind,  and  a  good  and  seem  to  be  as  well  qualified  to  live  in  Xhm 

syder-applo  mixed  with  others.                Mortimir.  water  as  upon  the  land;  for  they  were  in 
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out  of  their  caiioes  almost  ereiy  minute.    The  relating  to  the  Sliebh-Bloom  mountains  is,  tha* 

canoes  that  cane  out  against  us  from  the  west  the  north  side  of  the  whole  range  is  singularly 

end  of  the  island  might  probably,  upon  occasion,  fertile,  while  the  south  is  completely  barren, 

carry  about  a  dozen  men,  though  three  or  four  Here  also  are  the  sources  of  the  only  two  rivers 

manage  them  with  amazing  dexterity ;  we  saw,  of  consequence  in  the  county,  the  Barrow  and 

however,  others  of  a  large  size  upon  the  beach,  the   Nore ;   the  former  rendered  navigable  by 

with  awnings  or  shades  over  them.     We  got  two  deepening  and  by  lateral  cuts,  but  the  latter  un- 

of  their  bows,  and  a  bundle  of  their  arrows,  from  manageable  from  its  rapidity  and  sudden  floods 

a  canoe;  and  with  these  weapons  they  do  exe-  The  Queen's  County  abounds  in  mineral  pro- 

cution  at  an  incredible  distance.    One  of  them  ductions;  the  great  bed  of  coal,  called  the  Leins> 

went  through  the  boat's  washboard,  and  dan-  ter  district,  lies  between  the  rivers  Nore  and 

gerously  wounded  a  midshipman  in  the  thigh.  Barrow,  and  rests  upon  limestone :  this  coal  is 

Their  arrows  were  pointed  with  flint,  and  we'  of  the  non-flaming  species   called  stone,  and 

saw  among  them  no  appearance  of  any  metal,  sometimes  Kilkenny  coal ;  the  vein  reaching  this 

The  country  in  general  is  woody  and  mountain-  last  district.    The  limestone  of  this  region  ex- 

ous,  with  many  valleys   intermixed.     Several  hibits  many  remarkable  appearances;   such  as 

small  rivers  flow  from  the  interior  part  of  the  great  dislocations,  parallel  disturbances  in  the 

country  into  the  sea,  and  there  are  many  har-  coal  strata,  and  an  apparent  change  in  their  na- 

hours  upon  the  coast.    Long.  1^3^  30'  to  165^  ture;  the  occurrence  of  irregular  beds  and  veins 

lO*  E.,  lat.  9°  50'  to  11°  20'  S.  of  siderocalcite,  or  brown  spar,  traversing  the 

Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  a  northern  bay  limestone ;  and,  lastly,  the  vast  caves  discovered 

of  the  south  island  of  New  Zealand,  where  cap-  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  calcareous  and 

tain  Cook  erected  a  post  with  a  union  flag,  and  coal  strata.    The  soil  of  this  county  in  general  is 

took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  and  gravelly,  favorable  for  the  growth  of  com;  and 

for  the  use  of  kin^  George  III.   In  sailing  either  the  pasture  is  found  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 

in  or  out  with  little  wind,  attention  must  be  had  cheese  farmer,  who  sometimes  deceives  the  factor 

to  the  tides,  which  flow  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  by  imposing  his  cheese  as  English-made.  Queen's- 

at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  and  rise  and  County  cheese  is  held  in  high  estimation  at  home, 

fall  between  seven  and  eight  feet.    The  variation  The  ancient  families  of  this  district  were  the 

of  the  compass  was  found,  from  good  observa-  0'More's,Fitzpatrick's,andWandesford's.  Many 

tion,  to  be  13°  5'  E.    The  land  about  consists  beautiful  specimens  of  military  and  ecclesiastic 

wholly   of  high  hills  and   deep  valleys,  well  antiquities  still  survive,  amongst  which  the  c«le- 

stored  with  a  variety  of  hard  timber,  flt  for  all  brated  fortified  rock  called  '  Dunamaze'  should 

purposes  except  masts.    The  sea  abounds  with  not  be  omitted :  this  still  interesting  place,  for- 

fiih ;  so  that,  without  going  out  of  the  cove  where  merly  the  citadel  of  the  O'More's  of  Leix,  was 

they  lay,  the  Endeavour's  crew  caught  every  day,  occupied  as  a  post  of  defence  and  security  as 

with  hooks  and  lines,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  early  as  the  thini  century.    The  ruins  now  visi- 

serve    the    ship's    company :    the    inhabitants,  ble  were  erected  by  the  chieAain  0*More.    Ab- 

amounting  to  about  400,  had  straggling  houses  bey  Leix  and  Aghaboe  are  the  most  interesting 

along  the  shore.     See  Zealand,  New.  of  the  monastic  remains.    Queen's  County  re- 

Queem's  County,  anciently  called   Leix,  a  turns  three  members  to  the  imperial  parliament, 

shire  in  the  province  of  Leinster  and  kingdom  of  two  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  borough  of 

Ireland,  so  named  from  queen  Mary  of  England.  Portarlington. 

It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length  by  twenty-five  Queen's-County,  a  county  of  New- York,  in 
in  breadth,  contains  about  146,000  inhabitants,  the  west  part  of  Long  Island ;  bounded  north  by 
25,000  houses,  and  its  superficies  measures  Long  Island  Sound;  east  by  Suffolk  county; 
235,000  acres.  Here  are  nine  baronies,  viz.  south  by  the  Atlantic;  and  west  by  King's 
Ballyadams,  Cullinagh,  Maryborough  East,  county.  Chief  towns,  Jamaica  and  North  Hemp- 
Maryborough  West,  Portenehinch,  Slieumargue,  ntead. 

Stradbally,    Tipnehinch,    and    Upper    Ossory.        QUEEN  BOROUGH,    a   post   and    marke. 

The    ecclesiastical    subdivision    is    made  into  town,  situate  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 

twenty-nine  parishes,  and  twenty-three  parts  of  Isle   of  Sheppey,   Kent,   at  the  mouth   of  the 

parishes.      The   chief   towns   are    Ballynakill,  Med  way,  forty-five  miles  east  from  London.  The 

Maryborough  (so  named  also  from  Mary  queen  houses  are  neat,  uniform,  and  regularly  built. 

of  England),  the  Assizes  Town,  Mountrath,  part  The  church  is  a  plain,  ancient  structure.     Here 

of  the  elegant  town  of  Portarlington,  Stradbally,  is  a  small  copperas   manufactory;   and  in  the 

and  Mountmellick.    There  are  here  many  noble  town  is  a  guildhall  and  a  prison.    This  place  is  a 

se:)ts,  and  many  resident  gentry.    Much  of  the  distinct  liberty,  and  it  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 

boggy  districts  has  been  reclaimed,  by  which  four  jurats,  and  two  bailiffs,  its  magistrates  hold 

both  the  climate  and  soil  have  benefited.    Be-  quarterly  courts,  and  also  general  sessions  every 

twcen  the  King's  and  Queen's  counties  is  that  half  year.     It  returned  two  members  to  parlia- 

great  natural  boundary,  seventeen  miles  in  length,  ment,  the  right  of  election  being  in  the  corpo- 

called  the  Sliebh-bloom  Range,  or  the  Ard-na-  ration  and  burgesses,  the  number  about  150,  but  is 

erin  Mountains.    The  first  appellation  appears  to  now  disfranchised.     Market  on  Monday, 
signify  the  *  mountain  dedicated  to  Bears  Day;'       QUEENSFERRY,  a  royal  borough  and  pa- 

the  second  means  '  The  height  of  Ireland.'    In  rish  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Firth,  where  the 

the  whole  length  of  this  great  chain  there  is  but  river  is  not  above  two  miles  broad  ;  nine  miles 

.one  pass,  called  the  Gap  of  Glaiidine,  and  even  west  of  Edinburgh.    It  was  so  named  from  the 

this  a  difficult  one.    A  remarkable  circumstance  celebrated  queen   Margaret,   wife  of  Malcolm 
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Caamon,  who  freqaented  this  passage  much, 
and  pGOronised  the  town.  It  consists  of  one 
street,  chieflj  inhabited  by  seafaring  people.  Its 
chief  manaoctore  is  soap.  This  borough  unites 
with  Stirling,  Danfennhne,  Culross,  and  Inrer- 
keithin:;,  in  electing  a  representatiTe  in  the  impe- 
rial British  parliament.  It  is  governed  by  a 
provoit,  three  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  town 
council.  It  has  two  piers  on  the  east  and  west, 
and  the  coast  abounds  with  cod,  haddocks,  whit- 
ings, skate,  flounders,  herrings,  lobsters,  oysters, 
crabs,  kc. 

QUEENSTOWN,  a  neat  place  of  Upper 
Canada,  on  the  Niagara,  under  the  ridge  called 
Queenstown  Heights.  It  is  the  depot  for  the 
mercliandise  brought  from  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
foi  the  Upper  province,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  romantic  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  situa- 
tion. It  has  a  good  capacious  harbour,  a  church, 
court-house,  stores  for  government  and  for  the 
Indian  department,  wharfs,  and  barracks.  Much 
commercial  activity  b  displayed  during  the  sea- 
son of  navigation,  (^ueenstown  suffered  much 
during  the  late  war. 

QUEER,  adj,  *  Of  this  word  the  original  is 
not  known,'  says  Dr.  Johnson : '  a  correspondent 
supposes  a  queer  man  to  be  one  who  has  a  Quxre 
to  his  name  iu  a  list.*  But  there  is  a  Teut. 
kuerh,  of  this  signification.  Odd;  strange; 
particular;  churlish. 

He  never  went  to  bed  till  two  in  the  morning  he- 
cause  he  would  not  be  a  tfneer  fellow ;  and  was  every 
now  and  then  knocked  down  by  a  constable,  to  sig- 
nalise his  vivacity.  Spectator. 

QUEILING,  or  Koueiling,  a  city  of  China, 
of  the  first  rank,  capital  of  Quamgsee,  (which 
see,)  envyroned  by  mountains.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  species  of  oderiferous  flower,  abun- 
dant in  the  neighbourhood,  A  rapid  river,  but 
not  navigable,  flows  under  the  walls.  This  cit/ 
is  fortified,  but  does  not  equal  other  Chinese 
capitals  in  wealth  and  populalioa.  Long.  103' 
5rE.,  lat.  25°12'N. 

QUEIS,  or  QuEiss,  a  river  of  the  Prussian 
states,  which  rises  in  Silesia,  divides  it  from 
Lusatia,  and  falls  into  the  Bober,  above  the 
town  of  Sagan.  Its  banks  were,  in  Septembe.- 
1813,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  French 
and  Prussians. 

QUELL,  V.  a.  &  n.  i.  )      Sax.  cpellan ;  Dan. 

Quel'lek.  5  quale.        To      kill; 

crush;   subdue:   hence,  as  a  noun-substantive, 
murder;  violent  death :  a  queller  is  a  conqueror. 
What  cannot  we  pat  upon 

His  spungy  followers,  who  shall  bear  the  gailt 

Of  our  great  fueli  ?  Shaktptare.  Macbeth, 

What  avails 
Valoar  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quelied  with 

pain, 
Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest  Milton's  Paradise  Last, 

Hail,  Son  of  the  Most  High, 
Qveller  of  Satan,  on  thy  glorious  work 
Now  enter.  id.  Paradise  Uegained 

This  <iuelled  her  pride,  but  other  doubts  remained, 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdained. 

Dryden, 

He  is  the  ^ardian  of  the  publtck  quiet,  appointed 
to  restrain  violence,  to  ^eU  seditions  and  tumults, 
and  to  preserve  that  peace  which  preserves  the  world. 

Atterbury. 


QUELPAERT,  an  island  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea.  It  was  made 
known  to  Europeans  in  1635  by  the  wreck  of  « 
Dutch  vessel  here,  called  the  Sparrow-hawk. 
The  crew  were  carried  to  the  capital  of  Corea» 
whence  they  with  difficulty  made  their  escape. 
The  island  was  also  coasted  by  La  Perouae,  in 
1787.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  moontaiii, 
about  6000  feet  high,  whence  the  bad  slopes 
down  to  the  sea.  The  jealous  character  of  the 
nation  prevents  any  considerable  mtercoinse  be- 
tween it  and  Europeans.  Long.  126^  ZSi'  £*, 
lat.  33°  14'  N. 

QUELQU  E'CIIOSE.  it.  t .  Fr.  quelqueckom. 
A  trifle ;  a  kickshaw.    A  word  not  adopted. 

From  country  grass  to  comfitares  of  cewt. 
Or  city's  quelqiuchctes,  let  not  report 
My  mind  transport.  Domue» 

QUENX'H,  V.  n.  &v.  n.*\     Saxoo    cpencan ; 

Qucncu'able,  adj.         f  Goth,  hiaifficau 

Quench'er,  n.  f.  i  Toextingui^;cool; 

Quencr'less,  adj.  J  allay :  hence  to  de- 

stroy :  as  a  neuter  rerb,  to  grow  cool ;  the  ad* 
jectives  and  noun  substantive  corresponding. 

The  fire  had  power  in  the  water,  forgetting  hb 
own  virtue ;  and  the  water  forgat  his  own  qmen^img 
nature.  Wiei&m  six.  90. 

Since  stream,  air,  sand,  mine  eyes  and  ears  con- 
spire. 
What  hope  to  queneh,  where  each  thing  blows  th« 
fire  1  Sidmey. 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  qsmuh. 

Shakspeart. 
But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levelled  iabe. 
The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 
Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy. 

Dost  thou  think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quench,  and  let  instmctioiis  ente 
Where  folly  now  possesses  ?  id,  Cvmbeiwt, 

Come,  blooidy  Clifford,  rough  Northoroberland, 
I  daie  your  qmenehku  fiiry  to  more  rage. 

Siakspmre. 

Miu  quenchethyfM'&it  better  tbm  water. because 
it  entereth  better.  Bacon's  Natural  Hutory, 

When  death*8  form  appears,  she  feareth  not 
An  utter  quenching  or  extinguishment ; 

She  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  such  a  lot 
That  so  she  might  all  future  dl  prevent.    Davie*. 
The  judge  of  torroenU,  and  the  sing  of  tears, 
He  fills  a  burnished  throne  of  quendtless  fire. 

Oraehaw* 
Subdued  in  fire  the  stahbom  metal  lies; 
One  draws  and  blows  reciprocating  air ; 
Others  to  quench  the  hissing  mass  prepare. 

Ihydan, 
You  have  already  quenched  sedition*s  brand. 
And  zeal,  which  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  laod. 

Id. 
Covered  with  skin  and  hair  keeps  it  waim,  being 
naturally  very  cold,  and  also  to  qttench  and  dissipate 
the  force  of  any  stroke,  and  retund  the  tdgjb  of  any 
weapon.  Ray. 

Beseech  God,  that  he  will  inflame  thy  heart  with 
this  heavenly  fire  of  devotion ;  and,  when  thou  bast 
obtained  it,  beware  that  thou  neither  queneh  it  hy 
any  wilful  sin,  or  let  it  go  out  again  for  want  ot 
stirring  it  up  and  employing  it  Dtshf  of  Mots. 

When  your  work  is  forged,  do  not  qmneh  it  in 

water  to  cool  it,  hut  throw  it  down  upon  the  flooi  or 

hearth  to  cool  of  itself ;  for  the  quenching  of  it  ia 

water  will  harden  it.  Moson*s  Meehamcal  Exf^eimk. 

Every  draught,  to  him  that  has  quenched  his  thirst. 


Id, 
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it  bat  a  further  frngndUng  of  aatare,  a  proviticB  for  oval  and  oblongs  undivided,  serrated,  petiolated 

iheam  and  diseases,  a  drowning  of  the  spirits.  leaves,  downy  and  whitisb  underneath.    The 

South,  varieties  are  broad-leaved,  narrow-leaved,  and 

His  heart  with  wounds  unaumbered  riven,  sometimes  both  sorts  and  other  different  shaped 

His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven,  leaves  on  the  same  tree ;  also  sometimes  with 

Fallea  Hassan  lies— his  unclosed  eye  sawed  and  prickly  leaves. 

yet  lowering  on  his  enemy.  q,   Moluccensis,  Moluccan  oak,  commonly 

As  if  the  hour  that  sealed  his  fate.  ^Igj  American  Uve  oak,  prows  about  forty  feel 

Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate.  Byron.  y^^^  y^^.^  ^^^  spear-shaped,  smooth,  Entire 

QUENTIN,  (St.),  a  fine  town  in  the  north-  leaves,  and  small  oblong  eatable  acorns, 
east  of  France,  and  department  of  the  AJsne,  is        Q.  phellos,  the  willow-leaved  American  oak, 

situated  on  the  Somme,  and  near  the  canals  of  grows  forty  or  fifty  feet  bigh,  having  long  nar- 

Crozat  and  St.  Quentin.    It  stands  on  ^n  emi-  row,  smooth,  entire  leaves,  like  those  of  the 

nence,  in  a  strong  position,  but  its  fortifications  willow.    There  is  a  variety  called  the  dwarf 

have  been  long  neglected.     It  contains  a  public  willow-leaved  oak. 

square,  in  which  is  situated  the  hotel  de  ville,        Q.  prinus,  the  chestnut-leaved  American  oak, 

and  the  ancient  cathedral,  both  in  the  Gothic  grows  fitly  or  sixty   feet  high;    having  large 

style.    It  has  long  been  noted  for  its  linen,  oblong«oval  smooth  leaves,  pointed  both  ways, 

thread,  cambric,  lawn,  gauze,  and  latterly  for  its  the  edges   sinuated  serrated,  with  the  sinuses 

cottons.    In  these  a  surprising  number  of  hands  uniformly  round. 

are  employed,  and  a  great  export  trade  carried        Q.  robur,  the  common  English  oak,  grows 

on  witn  Holland,  Germany,  and  other  foreign  from  about  sixty  or  seventy  to  100  feet  high, 

countries.    The  French  were  defeated  here  in  a  with  a  prodigiously  large  trunk,  and  monstrous 

general  engagement  by  tlie  Spaniards,  in  1557.  spreading  head ;  oblong  leaves,  broadest  towards 

Population  11,000.    Twenty-two  miles  south  of  the  top,  the  edges  acutely  sinuated,  having  the 

Cambray,  forty  south  by  east  of  Arras.  angles  obtuse.    There  is  a  variety,  havii^;  the 

QUERCUS,  the  oak  tree,  a  genus  of  the  leaves  finely  striped  with  white.    This  species 

poljrandria  order  and  monoecia  class  of  pUnts ;  grows  in  great  abundance  all  over  England,  ia 

natural   order  fiftieth,  amentaces :  cal.  nearly  woods,  forests,  and  hedge -rows, 
quinquefid  :  cor.  none ;  the  stamina  are  from        The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  some  of 

ive  to  ten  in  number :  female  cal.  monophyl-  the  finest  oaks  at  Welbeck,  as  stated  in  a  pam- 

lous,  very  entire,  and  scabrous :  cor.  none;  the  pblet  by  Hayman  Rooke,  esq.,  F.  S.  A. : — The 

styles  are  from  two  to  five,  and  there  is  an  ovate  Green  Dale  Oak  is  said  to  be  700  years  old. 

seed.    Dr.  Rees  describes  eighty-four  species  of  Girth  of  the  trunk  above  the  arch  thirty-five 

cjuercus ;  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  feet ;  height  of  the  arch  ten  feet  three  inches ; 

n]])ortant.  width  six  feet  three  inches ;  and  height  of  the 

^l.  aegilops,  the  large  prickly-cupped  Spanish  tree,  to  the  top  of  the  live  stump,  fifty-four  feet 

oak,  grows  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  or  more.  The  Porters  ate  two  very  large  trees,  and  are  so 

with  a  very  large  trunk,  and  widely  spreading  called  from  the  circumstance  of  there  formerly 

head,  having  a  whitish  bark,  large  oblong-ovad  having  been  a  gate  placed  between  them.    The 

deeply  serrated  smooth  leaves,  the  serratures  first  measures  in  circumference  at  the  ground 

bowed  backwards,  and  large  acorns  placed  in  thirty-eight  feet;  at  a  yard  high  twenty-seven 

singularly*  large  prickly  cups.    This  is  a  noble  feet;  at  two  yards  twenty  three  feet ;  total  height 

species,  nearly  equal  in  growth  to  our  common  ninety-eight  feet  six  inches ;  and  solidity  848 

English  oak.  feet !    The  other  in  girth  at  the  surface  thirty- 

Q.  cerris,  the  smaller  prickly-cupped  Spanish  four  feet ;  at  one  yard  high  twenty-three  feet ; 

oak,  grows  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  has  at  two  yards  twenty  feet;  height  eighty-eight 

oblong,  lyre-shaped,  pinnatifid,  transversely  jag-  feet ;  and  solidity  744  feet.    The  Duke*s  WsUk- 

ged  leaves,  downy  underneath,  and  small  acorns  ing  Stick,  in  girth  at  the  ground  twenty-one 

placed  in  prickly  cups.  feet ;  at  one  yard  high  fourteen  feet ;  stem  seventy 

Q.  coccifera,  the  scarlet  or  kermes oak,  grows  feet  six    inches;   total   height   111    feet;   and 

but  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high,  branching  all  solidity  440  feet.    The  Oak  and  Ash.    Girth  of 

the  way,  and  of  bushy  growth ;  with  large  oval,  both  at  the  ground  thirty-six  feet ;  of  the  oak  at 

undivided,  indented,  spinous  leaves ;  and  pro-  one  yard  high  eighteen  feet;  at  two  yards  fifteen 

ducing    small    glandular    excrescence.^  called  feet  four  inches,  and  height  ninety-two  feet 

kermes  or  scarlet  grain,  used  by  the  dyers.    See  The  ash  is  comparatively  very  small ;  it  leaves 

Cocct7s  and  Kermes.  the  oak  at  a  small  distance  above  the  ground, 

Q.  esculus,  of  Pliny,  or  the  cut-leaved  Italian  and  unites  again  at  eight  or  nine  feet  high ;  then 

oak,  grows   about  thirty  feet  high,  having  a  branches  out,  and  towers  with  it  for  some  thirty 

purplish  bark,  oblong  deeply  sinuated  smooth  or  forty  feet  Dr. Walker  mentions  an  oak,  at  I/>ca 

leaves,  and  long  sleiMler  close-sitting  acorns  in  Arkeg  in  Lochaber,  which  measured  twenty-four 

very  laige  cups.  feet  six  inches,  at  the  height  of  four  feet  from 

Q.  gramuntia,  the   Montpelier  holly-leaved  the  ground, 
evergreen  oak,  grows  forty  or  fifty  feet  high ;  and        l^e  English  oak  is  as  remarkable  for  its  slow- 
has  oblong-oval,  close-sitting,  sinuated  spinous  ness  of  growth  and  longevity  as  for  its  bulk; 
leaves,  downy  underneath,  bearing  a  resemblance  the  trunk  has  been  often  observed  to  have  reach- 
to  the  leaves  of  the  holly.  ed  the  size  of  not  more  than  twenty  inches,  and 

Q.  ilex,  the  common  evergreen  oak,  grows  sometimes  not  more  than  fourteen,  in  the  space 

forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  having  a  smooth  bark,  of  fourscore  years.    In  regard  to  bulk  we  have 
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an  account  of  an  oak  belonging  to  lord  Powis,  had  traditions  of  some  in  England  (how  fiir  ta 

growing  in  Broomfield  wood,  near  Ludlow  in  be  depended  upon  we  know  not)  that  have  au 

Shrop^ire,  in  1764,  the  trunk  of  which  mea-  tained  to  more  tnan  double  that  age. 

surea  sixty-eight  feet  in  girth,  twenty-three  in  Q.  rubra,  the  red  Virginian  oak,  grows  about 

length,  and  which,  reckoning  ninety  feet  for  the  sixty  feet  high,  having  a  dark  grayish  bark,  long 

larger  branches,  contained  in  the  whole  1455  obtusely  sinnated  leaves,  with  the  sinuses  ter- 

feet  of  timber,  round  measure,  or  twenty-nine  roinated  by  bristly  points,  and  have  sometimes 

load  and  five  feet,  at  fifiy  feet  to  a  load.    The  red  spotted   veins,    but    generally    dyeing   in 

Cowthorp  oak,  near  Wctherby  in  Yorkshire,  lays  autumn  to  a  reddish  color,  remaining  on  the 

a  claim  to  being  the  father  of  the  forest.    Dr.  trees  late  in  the  season. 

Hunter,  who,   in  his   edition  of  Evelyn,   has  Q.  sober,  the  cork  tree,  grows  thirty  or  forty 

given  an  engraving  of  it,  says  that  within  three  feet  high,  having  a  thick,  rough,  fungous,  cleft 

feet  of  the  surface  it  measures  sixteen  yards,  and  bark,  and  oblong-oval,  undivided,  serrated  leaves, 

close  to  the  ground  twenty-six.    In  1776,  though  downy  underneath.    This  species  furnishes  that 

in  a  ruinous  condition,  it  was  eighty-five  feet  useful  material  cork;  it  being  the  bark  of  the 

high,  and  its  principal  limb  extended  sixteen  tree,  which  becomes  of  a  thick  fungous  nature, 

yards  from   the  bole.     The   foliage  was  very  under  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  formed  a  new 

tiiin.*  If  this  measurement  was  taken  as  the  bark,  and,  the  old  one  being  detached  far  use,  the 

dimensions  of  the  real  stem,  the  size  of  this  tree  still  lives,  and  the  succeeding  young  bark 

tree  would  be  enormous;  but  like  most  very  becomes  also  of  the  same  thick  spungy  nature 

large  trees,  its  stem  is  short,  spreading  wide  at  in  six  or  seven  years,  fit  for  barking,  having 

the  base,  the  roots  rising  above  the  ground  like  likewise  another  fresh  bark  forming  under  it, 

buttresses  to  the  trunk,  which  is  similar,  not  to  a  becoming  cork  like  the  others  in  the  like  period 

cylinder,  but  to  the  frustum  of  a  cone.    Mr.  of  time ;  and  in  this  manner  these  trees  wonder- 

Marshman  says,  <  I  found  it  in  1768  at  four  fully  furnish  the  cork  for  our  use,  of  which  are 

feet,  forty  feet  six  inches ;  at  five  feet,  thirty-six  made  the  corks  for  bottles,  bungs  for  barrels,  and 

feet  six  inches ;  and  at  six  feet,  thirty-two  feet  numerous  other  useful  articles.    The  tree  grows 

one  inch.'    In  the  principal  dimensions  it  is  in  great  plenty  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  from 

exceeded  by  the  Bentley  (Mik,  of  which  the  same  these    countries    we    receive    the    cork.     The 

writer  gives  the  fbllowing  account: — *  In  1759  Spaniards  burn  it,  to  make  that  kind  of  light 

the  oak  in  Holt  forest,  near  Bentley,  was  at  black  we  call  Spanish  black,  used  by  painters, 

seven  feet,  thirty-four  feet.    There  b  a  large  The  Spaniards  hne  stone  walls  with  cork,  which 

excrescence  at  five  and  six  feet,  that  would  not  only  renders  them  very  warm,  but  corrects 

render  the  measure  unfair.    In  1778  this  tree  the  moisture  of  the  air.    All  the  above  species 

was  increased  half  an  inch  in  ten  years.    It  does  of  quercus   produce  flowers  annually  in  the 

not  appear  to  be  hollow,  bnt  bv  the  trifling  in-  spring,  about  April  or  May,  of  a  yellowish  color, 

crease  I  conclude  it  not  sound.     These  dimen-  but  make  no  ornamental  appearance,  and  are 

sions,  however,  are  exceeded  by  those  of  ihe  males  and  females  separated  in  the  same  tree ; 

Boddington  oak,  near  the  turnpike  road  between  the  males  being  in  loose  amentums,  and   the 

Cheltenham  and  Tewkesbury,  in  the  vale  of  females  sitting  close  to  the  buds  in  thick  leathery 

Gloucester.    The  stem  is  remarkably  collected  hemispherical  calyxes,  succeeded  by  the  fruit  or 

at  the  root,  the  sides  of  its  trunk  being  much  acorns,  which  are  oval  nuts  fixed  by  their  base 

more  upright  than  those  of  large  trees  in  general;  into  rough  permanent  cups,  and  mostly  sit  quite 

and  yet  its  circumference  at  the  ground  is  about  close,  and  some  on  short  foot-stalks,  ripening  in 

twenty  paces ;  measuring  with  a  two  foot  rule  it  autumn,  which  in  the  common  Englisn  oak  are 

B  more  than  eighteen  yards.    At  three  feet  high  in  great  abundance,  and  often  in  tolerable  plenty 

it  is  fort^-two  feet,  ana  where  smallest,  i.  e.  from  on  some  of  the  other  sorts ;  those  of  all  the  kinds 

five  to  SIX  feet  high,  it  is  thirty-six  feet.    At  six  serve  for  propagating  their  respective  species ; 

feet  it  swells  out  larger,  and  forms  an  enormous  they  are  also  excellent  food  for  swine  and  deer, 

head,  which  has  been  furnished  with  huge,  and  the  common  acorns  in  particular.    All  the  above 

probably  extensive,  arms.    But  time  and  the  species  will  prosper  m  any  middling  soil  and 

fury  of  the  wind  have  robbed  it  of  much  of  its  open  situation,  though  in  a  loamy  soil  they  are 

grandeur,  and  the  greatest  extent  of  arm  in  1783  generally  more  prosperous;  however  there  are 

was  eight  yards  from  the  stem.  but  few  soils  in  whicn  oak  will  not  grow ;  they 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May,  1794,  will  even  thrive  tolerably   in  gravelly,  sandy, 

we  have  an  account  of  an  oak  tree  growing  in  and  clayey  land,  as  may  be  observed  in  many 

Penshurst  Park  in  Kent,  together  with  an  en-  parts  of  this  country  of  the  'common  oak.    B^ 

graving.    It  is  called  the  bear  or  bear  oak,  from  sides  the  grand  purposes  to  which  the  timber  it 

being  supposed  to  resemble  that  which  Camden  applied  in  navigation  and  arohitecture,  and  the 

thought  gave  name  to  the  county  of  Berkshire,  hark  in  tanning  of  leather,  there  are  other  uses 

The  dimensions  of  the  tree  are  these ; —  to  which  the  different  parts  of  this  tree  have  been 

Ft  In  ^'^^'^^  '^^^  Highlanders  use  the  bark  to  dye 
Girth  close  to  the  ground  35  6*  their  yarn  of  a  brown  coloi^or,  mixed  with  cop- 
Girth  one  foot  from  the  ground  27  6  P«™*'  «C  «  ^^^\  ^^^^^\  ^he  acorns  are  a  good 
Girth  five  feet  from  the  ground                24    0  rood  to  fatten  swme  and  turkeys.    See  Oak. 
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Height  uken  by  shadow  .        .        73    0         Q.  marina,  the  sea  oak,  in  botany,  the  name  of 

GirUi  cf  lowest,  but  not  largest,  limb  6    9      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  broad-leaved  dichotomous  sea  fucuses. 

It  is  not  ^eed  among  the  late  botanists,  what 
With  respect  to  longevity,  Linn^  givec  an    was  the  sea  oak  of  Theophrastns ;  Clusins  and 
aeconnt  of  an  oak  260  years  old ;  but  we  haTe    Cssalpinus  suppose  it  to  hare  been  a  ipecies  of 
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the  shrubby  coralline ;  but  Theophrastus  says  I  shall  conclude,  with  |>ropoiing  only  Some  ^umtt, 

the  sea  oak  had  a  loug,  thick,  and  fleshy  leaf;  •  in  order  to  a  farther  search  to  he  made  by  others. 

whence  we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  of  the  ~.,         .#,.*t.             ^      .  l^*^J^' 

fiicus  class  shews  the  folly  of  this  fu^ry » that  might  always 

rk»TivTii.T  T?             17             II     T               J  ^  demanded,  that  would  impiously  and  absurdly  at. 

QUErUELE,  w,  s,    Fr.  querelte  ;  Lat.  qttereia.  ^gmpj  ^^  ^  ^^^  gnn  of  omnipotence  from  doing  any 

A  complaint  to  a  court.    See  Quarrel.  thing  at  all,  because  it  can  never  do  its  utmost. 

A  circuiadttction  obtains  not  in  causes  of  appeal,  .                       o^l      ^     u  -j          l          ^entltjf, 

bat  in  causes  of  first  instance  and  simple  qusreU  only.  _    .             ^  /  *>"«  Cambndge  sophs, 

AnlUfi.  Each  prompt  to  ftirrv,  answer,  and  debate.     Pope. 

9  jf  •  fj^^^  juegnng  sea  god  when  by  chance  trepanned 

QUERETARO,  a  city  in  the  intendancy  of  By  some  iDstructed  querut  sleeping  on  the  strand, 

Mexico,  the  largest  after  Mexico  in  this  part  of  Impatient  of  all  answers,  strait  became 

the  tepublic.     From  north  to  south  it  is  sheltefed  A  stealing  brook.                      Swift' t  MucWdrntc*. 

by  a  mountain  ;  and  thence  begins  its  celebrated  QUERN,  n.  t.    Sax.  cpeojin;  Dan.  quemo  ; 

glen,  irrigated  by  a  large  nver,  the  waters  being  Swed.  quome,    A  hand-mill, 

introduced    by    means    of   hidden   aqueducte,  Skim  milk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  ^nem, 

which  are  reduced  to  twelve  currents  running  And  booUess  make  the  breathless  huswife  chum, 

from  the  mother  stream.    Thus  the  water  is  let  „             i       ,       j        Shaktpeare. 

in   upon   2000  houses,  to  which  are  attached  ^        .  .    ,?*™  "PP^*'  a^a'^a''^  •  ^u.^ 

gardew,  abounding  in  k  thousand  kinds  of  fruits  ^"^'""^  *"  ^"'  '^"'  "^  '^'^  ^'^  *"  alir* 

and  flowers,  European  and  American.    It  has  queRTO,  n.  «.    Span,  cuerpo.     A  dreis 

three  grand   squares,    from  which  the   streets  ^i^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^y .  ^  vvaistcoaL 

extrad  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Here  is  also  a  j  ^^^i^  f^^  ^'him  walk  in  ^M^rpo,  like  a  cased 

celebrated  aqueduct  for  carrying  the  water  to  the  ^bbit,  without  hi^  holy  fur  upon  his  back.  Dryden. 

city,  having  forty  arcnes  of  thirty-five  yards  high  QUER'ULOUS,  adj,  (  Lat. guerulm.  Mourn- 

The  church  «  magnificent,  and  there  are  several  Queh'ulously, ic/t;.      ing;    whining;    com- 

convents^    In  this  city  are  fabricated  fine  cloths,  pUining  :  the  adverb  corresponding, 

baizes,  &C,,  and  several  tanneries.     Humboldt  *'  ^n^*   ^  ^      ^^^  ^  ^^^  by  nature  hard- 

also  visited  a  great  manufactory  of  cigars,  in  hearted,  ^iunOoi,,  wrathfulfand  inpatient  of  rest 

which  3000  people,  mcludmg  1  ^00  women  were  and  quietness,  yet  was  there  nothing  of  force  to  work 

employed.     Here  are  consumed  130  reams,  and  the  subversion  of  their  state,  till  the  time  before- 

2770  pounds  of  tobacco  leaf.     Queretaro  is  sit-  mentioned  was  expired.                               Hooker, 

uated  6374  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hum-  The  pressures  of  war  have  cowed  their  spiriu,  as 

boldt  estimates  the  population  at  35,000.     Nine-  ™ay  be  gathered  from  the  very  accent  of  their  words, 

ty-five  miles  north-west  of  Mexico.  which  they  prolate  in  a  whining  kind  of  i/ueruUmt 

QUERFURT,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  ^^'  *»  »' »t»"  complaining  and  crest-fallen, 

die  gOTemment  of  Merseburg,    on    the    river  -,,       ^                              Howel  $  Vocal  Fore$i. 

Quern.    It  was  formerly  the  chief  place  of  a  Though  you  give  no  countenance  to  the  complainU 

principality.    Population  2500.     Fifteen  miles  o^h*  ^--^to-*  y«  curb  the  msolence  of  th^n^u- 

west  of  Merseburg,  and  twenty-nine  west  of  i,i.  ^^unded  ears  complaints  eternal  fill. 

Ifwin-nt  *    •    •                              <.   .  •^*  unoiled  hinges,  tiueniloiuly  shrill.         Young, 

QUERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  trigynia  a  «iuerulous  old  woman's  voice 

order,  and  triandria  class   of  plants  ;   natural  His  humorous  talent  next  employs ; 

order  twenty-second,  caryophillei :  cal.  penta-  He  scolds  and  gives  the  lie.             Cowptr. 

phyllous:    co».    none:    caps,  unilocular   and  QU  ESN  AY  (Francis),  a  French  physician  and 

trivalved,  with  one  seed.    There  are  two  species,  writer  on  political  economy,  was  bom  in  1694, 

Til.  :--l.  Q.  Canadensis,  and  2.  Q.  Hispanica.  „ear  Montfort  TAmaury,  in  the  isle  of  France. 

QUERIMBA,  the  name  of  islands,  extending  His  father  was  a  former,  and  he  acquired  the  ru- 

along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  south  of  dimenU  of  his  profession  as  a  surgeon  in  the 

Cape  Delgado.    When  discovered  by  the  Por-  country,  when,  going  to  the  metropolis,  he  be- 

tuguese,  they  were  inhabited  by  Arabs,  who  were  came  secretary  to  a  society  for  the  improvement 

nearly  exterminated  by  their  European  visitors,  of  surgery.    At  length  he  obtained  the  situation 

The  Qucnmbas  have  since  been  re-peopled  by  of  physician  to  madame   de  Pompadour,  and 

Portuguese  and  their  slaves  from  Mosambique.  through  her  interest  became  physician  to  the 

The  principal  island  is  four  or  five  miles  long,  king.     His    simplicity    of  manners    and    dis- 

containmg  about  thirty  ferm  houses,  and  a  small  interestedness    are    said    to    have    formed    a 

fort.    It  was  lately  plundered  by  the  pirates  of  strong  contrast  with  the  characters   of   those 

Madagascar.                                                     .  around  him ;  towards  the  latter  part  of  life  he 

QUERIMONIOUS,  adj. }    Lat.  querimonia.  became  the  leader  of  the  political  economists  of 

QuERiMo'moi/SLY,  odv,     S  Querulous ;  com-  France.     Quesnay,  however,  by  no  means  anti- 

plainiiig :  the  adverb  corresponding.  cipated  the  result  of  his  doctrines ;   and  was 

To  thee,  dear  Thorn,  myself  addressing.  f"""^^  *"?^*>«^  ^  ^^"^ uJL'^V^'^^'  ^^  especially 

Most  qtierm^umtlg  conf<^g.              henham.  <<>  ^^  ^"8»  ^^o  ^^^  ^im  his  linker  *  pen- 

r\  T    T%%r         m  seur.     He  wasauthorof  a  Philosophical  Essay  ou 

QUE  R Y,  n.s.iLv,a.7    Lat.  gudre.  A  ques-  the  Animal  Economy,  3  vols.  1 2  mo. ;  and  vari- 

QoE  RiST,  fi.  s.            5  tion ;  matter  of  enqui-  ous  surgical  and  medical  works,  besides  articles 

fy :  an  enquirer;  proposer  of  questions.  in  the  Encyclopedic,  and  tracts  on  Physiocrasv, 

I  shall  propose  some  constderatioos  to  my  gentle  or  the  Government  most  Advantageous  to  tM 

futrut.                                                 Spectator.  Human  Race,  1768,  8vo.,  &c. 
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QU£SN£  (Abraham  marqub  Du),  admiral  Run  with  tiiSMfslse  and  moitcontrariout^MMto 

of  the  naval  forces  of  France,  was  born  in  Nor*  Upoa^diy  doings.          Id,  Measure  for  Meatk^t, 

mandy  in  1610.    He  contributed  to  the  defiaat  2^*  that  you  come 

«f  4iie  iiaxal  power  of  Spain  before  Gattari ;  was  ^^^  *®  ^^  honour,  but  to  wed  it ;  when 

dangerously  wounded  before  Barcelona  in  1642,  Jt*  ^"^^  ^''*^"*  ***".°^J  ^^^  ****^  l^"."*^ 

and  on  other  occasions :  he  went  into  the  ser-  ^^^^  '""*  °?y  '''yZt"J'''''i\    t  •  u.  ^*^'*^'*- 

.ice  of  the  Swedes,  and  became  vic^^^^  „,,  ^^  ittTJJ^'^^f^  gate, 

gave  the  Danes  an  entire  defeat,  killed  heir  ad-  ^re  gone  with  him  tow'id  Dover.         ^      Id. 

miral,  and  took  his  ship.     He  was  recalled  mlo  jh^i,  principal  working  was  upon  penal  law., 

France  in  1647,  and  commanded  the  squadron  whezein  they  spared  none,  great  nor  small,  bur 

sent  to  Naples.     The  naval  affairs   of   France  raked  over  all  new  and  old  statutes,  having  ever  a 

being  much  fallen,  lie  fitted  out  divers  ships  for  rabble  of  promoters,  queitmongen,  and  leading  jurors 

tlie   relief  of  the   royal  army  that  blocked  up  at  their  command.                                         Baean,. 

Bourdeaux ;   which  was  the  principal  cause  of  Gad  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call 

the  surrender  of  the  town.     He  was  very  fortu-  Of  *d  untrained  hope  or  passion.        Herbert 

nale  in  the  last  wars  of  Sicily,  where  he  beat  the  „  ,,     .        ^'^  aged  man  in  rural  weeds, 

Dutch  thrice,  and  De  Ruyter  was  killed.     He  fwlo'^^og.  "  wemed,  the  fuete  of  some  stray  ewe. 

also  obliged  the  Algerines  to  sue  for  peace  from  m.     *      *       kt-            -"*«•»• 

•Dw.  ^^  :                I.      ui                      A  •      Af-  There  $  not  an  African, 

France  m  a  very  humble  manner     Asia,  Africa,  j.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Numidian  deserts 

and  Europe,  felt  the  effects  of  his  vdor.     He  i„       ,  ^          ^^  ^^^          bi,  bo^^ 

was  a  Protestant ;  nevertheless  the  king  bestowed  But  better  practices  these  boasted  virtues, 

on  him  the  land  of  Bouchet.     He  died  in  1668.  Addieon. 

QUESNEL  (Pasquier),  an  able  French  di-  Twould  be  not  strange,  should  we  find  Paradise 
vine,  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  distin-  at  this  day,  where  Adam  left  it ;  and  I  the  rather 
guished  on  account  of  the  church  dissensions  to  note  this,  because  I  see  there  are  some  so  earnest  in 
which  his  writings  gave  rise.     He  was  born  at  ««**«  of  it.                                              Woodward, 
Paris   in    1634,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  The  insolence  of  his  mistress  tjuickly  disgusted 
literary  studies.     He  gave  offence  to  the  court  *>»»•  ^^^  *>«  ^°^  «P  ^  London  m  quest  of  more 
of  Home  by  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Leo  the  *"*^^**  employment.                                Jokneim. 
Great  in    1675;    but  that  which  excited   the  QUESTION,  n.s.,  v.  n.  &t>.a.-v    French  and 
greatest  animosity  was  his  New  Testament,  with  Questionable,  aJj,                  I  Span,    oues- 
moral  reflections,  in  8  vols.  8vo. ;   from  which  Ques^tionary,                          \  twn ;    ItaL 
101  propositions  being  extracted,  they  were  con-  Questioner,  n. «.                     i    questione ; 
(lemned  by  the  celebrated  bull,  Unigenitus,  as  Ques'tionlrss,  adj.                   J  Lat.  qu^stio, 
favoring  the  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists.     Father  Enquiry;  interrogatory;  examination;  dispute; 
Quesnel  retired  to  Brussels,  and  afterwards  to  matter  of  dispute  or  debate ;  controversy ;  judi- 
Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1719.     His  New  cial  trial;  examination  by  torture;  act  of  seek- 
Tesument  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  ing :  to  question  is  to  enquire ;  debate  by  inter- 
Russell,  and  published  in  1729,4  vols.8vo.   Dr.  rogatory ;  and,  as  a  verb  active,  examine  one  by 
Adam  Clarke  strongly  recommends  it.  Questions ;    doubt :   questionable  is,  doubtful  ; 
QUESNOY,  a  fortified  town  of  French  Flan-  aisputable ;  suspicious :  quest  ionary,  enquiring : 
ders,  having  a  population  of  4000,  besides  a  questioner,    he    who    enquires  :    questionless^ 
small  garrison,  and  some  trade  in  wood,  silk,  doubtless :  clear ;  without  or  beyond  enquiry, 
cottons,  starch,  and  tobacco.     It  was  taken  by  ^here  arose  a  quesium  between  some  of  Joha  s 
the  Austrians  m  1793, but  retaken  by  the  trench  ^iKiples  and  the  Jews  about  purifying.     St.  Jekm. 
m  1794.    Twenty  miles  east  by  north  of  Cam-  Suddenly  out  of  this  delightful  dream 
bray.     It  is  also  the  name  of  another,  but  less  The  man  awoke,  and  would  have  questioned  more  ; 
remarkable  town  of  French  Flanders,   on  the  But  he  would  not  endure  the  wofal  theme. 
Deulc.     Population   3700.      Six  miles  north-  Spenser^ 
west  of  Lisle.  If  we  being  defendants  do  answer,  that  the  cere- 
QUEST,  n.«.  &  V.  n.  N      Fr.  quttte.   Search  ;  monies  in  quntiou  are  godly,  comely,  decent,  pro- 
QuEsf  AKT,                 /  enquiry ;  examination;  Stable  for  the  church,  their  reply  is  childish  and  un- 
Quest'man,                \  act  of  seeking :  those  ^^^^^  ^  *»y'  *^**  "^  demand  the  thing  in  quesiu^. 
Quest'mongeii,         i  who  seek  taken  collec-  ^              ...                n  .  v     ™**^- 
QuEST'RiST                 J  lively  to  TO  in  search  •  ^°"'  accustomed  clemency  wUl  take   in   good 
-  J»1!!L  J'!^'        .   ..            ^ .  to  go  m  searcn .  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^           ^^.   j^     bestowed 
a  quesuntand  questrist  mean  a  seeker  or  searcher :  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    justification  of  &ws  heretdbm  mad« 
a  questman  or  questmonger,  a  starter  of  law-suits  ^^i^^Ue,  because  not  perfecUy  understood, 
or  prosecutions.  Id,  JVdifttwt. 
None  but  such  as  this  bold  ape  unblest.  This  is  not  my  writing, 
Can  never  thrive  in  that  unlucky  quett.  Though  1  confess  much  like  the  character 

Spenser.  But  out  of  question  'tis  Maria's  hand. 

If  lusty  love  should  go  m  quest  of  beauty,  SkaMeptave., 

Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ?  As  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 

Shaktpeare,  So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it ; 

What's  my  offence  t  For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace 

Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  aocufee  me  7  Bot  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 

What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up  That  Rhodes  is  dressed  in.                              /J. 

Unto  the  frowning  judge  ?          Id.  Hichard  III,  1  pray  you  think  you  question  with  a  Jew 

O  place  and  greatness  !  millions  of  false  eyes  You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 

Arc  stuck  upon  ihce  j  volumes  of  report  W  hy  he  halh  mudc  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lumb 
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But  haik  yoa,  Kate, 

I  must  not  have  jou  hencefortb  ^nettion  n» 

Whither  I  go.  W.  Htnry  IV. 

Be  thy  aBvent  wicked  or  charitable, 

ThoQ  oomest  in  such  a  questimabU  shape. 

Thai  I  will  speak  to  thee.  Id.  Hamlet. 

QmttionUu  hence  it  comes  that  many  were  mis- 
taken. Raleigh. 

He  that  gueUionetk  macb  shall  leam  much,  and 
content  much ;  bat  especially  if  he  apply  his  quep' 
thne  to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom  he  askcth. 

Baeon*t  Emtjfi, 

Unreasonable  snbtxli^  will  still  seem  to  be  rea- 
soning ;  and  at  least  will  quettitm,  when  it  cannot 
answer.  Holyday. 

It  is  fuesHomiU*,  whether  the  nse  of  steel  springs 
was  known  in  those  ancient  times.  WiUuiu. 

This  construction  is  not  so  indubitably  to  be  re- 
oeived  as  not  at  all  to  be  qwntioned.  Brcwie. 

That  persons  drowned  float  the  ninth  day,  when 
their  gall  breaketh,  is  a  queetivnaile  determination, 
both  in  the  time  and  canse.        Id.  Vulgar  Erroun. 

Tn  time  for  him  to  diew  himself,  when  his  very 
being  is  called  in  questum,  and  to  come  and  jodee 
the  world,  when  men  begin  to  doabt  whether  he 
made  it.  TiUoUon. 

If  it  would  purchase  six  shillings  and  three-pence 

ligfaty  money,  he  had  proved  the  matter  in  qwitwn. 

Locke. 

Quettionleit  duty  moves  not  so  much  upon  com- 
mand as  promise ;  now  that  which  proposes  the 
greatest  and  most  suitable  rewards  to  obedience,  and 
the  greatest  punishments  to  disobedience,  doubtless  is 
the  most  likely  to  enforce  the  one  and  prevent  the 
other.  Somih. 

Such  a  presumption  is  only  sufficient  to  put  tbo 
person  to  the  rack  or  queetian,  according  to  ue  dr^ 
law,  and  not  bring  them  to  condemnation. 

Affl^e'i  Partrgm, 
O  impotent  estate  of  human  me ! 

Where  fleeting  joy  does  lasting  doubt  inspire. 

And  most  we  qwitwn  what  we  most  desire. 

Prm. 

Nor  are  these  assertions  that  dropped  from  their 
pens  by  chance,  but  delivered  by  Utem  in  places 
where  they  profess  to  state  the  points  in  quettion. 

AUeHmry'e  Preface. 

How  easy  is  it  for  a  man  to  fill  a  book  with  quo- 
tations, as  yen  have  done,  that  can  be  content  with 
smy  thing,  however  foreign  to  the  qaetiion  I 

Waterland. 

Onr  own  earth  would  be  barren  and  desolate, 
without  the  benign  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  which 
without  queetien  is  tme  of  all  the  other  planets. 

Bentle^. 

I  ^row  laconick  even  beyond  laconicism ;  for 
sotnetimes  I  return  only  yes  or  no  to  queetieuary 
epistles  of  half  si  y^rd  long.  Pope  to  Swift » 

In  point  of  honour  to  be  tried. 
Suppose  the  queeium  not  your  own.         Smft. 

It  is  qneetiamUet  whether  Gakn  ever  saw  the 
dissection  of  a  human  body.  Baker* 

QUESTOR,  or  Qujestor,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
an  officer  who  had  the  management  of  the  public 
treasure.  The  questorship  was  the  first  office 
any  person  could  bear  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
gave  a  right  to  sit  in  the  senate.  At  first  there 
were  only  two ;  but  afterwards  two  others  were 
created,  to  take  care  of  the  payment  of  the  annies 
abroad,  of  the  sale  of  the  plunder,  booty,  &c.,  for 
which  purpose  they  genorally  accompanied  the 
consuls  in  their  expeditions ;  on  which  account 
they  were  called  peregrini,  as  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal two  were  called  urbani.    The  number  of 


questors  was  afterwards  greatly  increased.  They 
had  the  care  of  the  decrees  of  the  senate ;  and 
hence  came  the  two. officers  of  questor  principis, 
or  augusti,  sometimes  called  candidatus  prin- 
cipis,  whose  office  resembled  in  most  respects 
that  of  oar  secretaries  of  state ;  and  the  questor 
palatii. 

QUE'STUARY,  «$'.  Lat.  qu^Hu.  Studi- 
ous of  profit. 

Although  lapidaries  and  quettnary  enquirers  affirm 
it,  yet  the  writers  of  minerals  conceive  the  stone  of 
this  name  to  be  a  mioeral  concretion,  not  to  be  fqund 
in  animals.  Bnmme. 

QUEVEDO  DE  ViLLEGAS  (Francis),  a  cele- 
brated Spanish  poet,  l>om  at  Madrid  in  1570. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  St.  James ;  but  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  order  of  count  Olivaret,  whose 
administration  he  satirized  in  his  verses,  and  was 
not  set  at  liberty  till  after  that  minister's  dis- 
grace. Quevedo  wrote  some  heroic,  lyric,  and 
lacetious  poems :  he  also  composed  several  trea- 
tises on  religious  subjects,  and  translated  some 
authors  into  Spanish.  He  died  in  1645.  Hi£ 
most  celebratea  works  are,  1.  The  Spanish  Par- 
nassus. 2.  The  Adventurer  Buseon.  3.  Vi- 
sions of  Hell  Reformed,  &c.  His  youUi  was 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  Italy, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  sagacity 
and  prudence. 

QUIB'BLE,  n.s.  &t;.n.)      Lat.    quidUbet. 
QuiB'BLEa.  )  A  cavil ;  pun :  to 

pun ;  to  play  on  the  sound  of  words. 

The  first  service  was  neat's  tonnes  sliced,  which 
the  philosophers  took  occasion  to  diacoune  and  quib^ 
hie  upon  in  a  grave  formal  way.  L'Eurange. 

This  may  be  of  great  nse  to  immortalize  puns  and 
quibbUi,  and  to  let  posterity  see  their  forefatoen  were 
blockheads.  Addieon. 

Having  once  frilly  answered  your  quibbk,  you  will 
not,  I  hope,  expect  that  I  should  do  it  again  and 
again.  WaterUmd. 

Quirks  or  quibblet  have  no  place  in  the  search  after 
troth.  Watts. 

QUIBERON,  a  town  of  France,  on  a  long 
and  narrow  peninsula  of  the  same  name,  which, 
with  some  islands,  forms  a  noble  bay,  having  two 
haii)ours  defended  by  batteries.  A  British  force 
landed  here  in  1 746,  but  was  repulsed.  In  June 
and  July,  1795,  a  number  of  the  French  emi- 
grants in  England  prevailed  on  the  British  go- 
vernment to  land  them  in  this  bay;  but  they 
were  soon  overpowered  by  the  republican  troops, 
suffered  great  loss  in  their  flignt,  and  those  of 
their  associates  who  were  made  prisoners  under- 
went the  sentence  of  the  law  i^^ainst  emigrants 
of  being  shot  Twelve  miles  north  of  Belle- 
Isle,  twenty-three  south-west  of  Vannes,  and 
twenty-four  S.  S.  E.  of  L'Orient 

QUICK,  adj. & n.  s.-)      Sax.    epic ;     Swed. 

Quicken,  v.  a.  >  quick ;  Dan.  and  Belg. 

QuicKENER,  n.  f .  3  qtak ;  Goth.  hak.  Alive ; 
living ;  a  living  animal  or  plant ;  living  or  pe- 
culiarly sensible  parts:  to  quicken  is  to  make 
alive ;  become  living :  quickener  one  who  makes 
alive ;  the  adjective  is  almost  obsolete. 

If  there  be  qmek  raw  flesh  in  the  risings,  it  is  an 
old  leprosy..  LevUieut  aiii.  lO. 
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All  they  that  so  down  into  the  dust  shall  kneel 
oefore  him;  and  no  man  hath  ^tdekened  hit  own 
soul.  Ptalm  zxii.  30. 

Who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  ap- 
pearing. St.  Paul. 

They  ruh  out  of  it  a  red  dlut,  that  convene  th  after 
a  while  into  worms,  which  they  kill  with  wine  when 
they  begin  to  futdkm.  Sandys*s  Jwmejf. 

Peeping  close  into  the  thick, 
Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quidt^ 

Whose  shape  appeared  not ; 
But  were  it  fairy,  fiend,  or  snake. 
My  courage  earned  it  to  wake. 

And  manful  thereat  shot.  Speruer. 

These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin 
Will  quiekm  and  accuse  thee  ;  I'm  your  host ; 
With  robbers  hands,  my  hospitable  favour 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.  Shaktpeart.  King  Lear. 
This  my  mean  task  would  be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious ;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickem  what's  dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures.     Id,  Tempett. 
If  Stanley  held  that  a  son  of  kyig  Edward  had 
still  the  better  right,  it  was  to  teacn  all  Enelaod  to 
say  as  much  -,  and  Uieiefore  that  speech  toucneth  the 
quick.  Bacon. 

As  the  sun  makes ;  here  noon«  there  day,  there 
night. 
Melts  wax,  dries  clay,  makes  'flowers,  some  quick, 
some  dead  Davies. 

Thence  shall  come. 
When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe. 
With  glory  and  power  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead. 

MUton. 
He  throws 
His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  ne  goes ; 
Hence  flocks  and  herds,  and  men  and  beasts  and 

fowls 
With  breath  are  quiekined,  and  attract  their  souls. 

Dryden. 
Seised  with  sudden  smart, 
Stunff  to  the  quidc,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart.        id. 
The  heart  lis  the  first  part  that  quickent,  and  the 
last  that  dies.  Rag  on  tho  Creation. 

For  inclosing  of  land,  the  most  usual  way  is  with 
a  ditch  and  bank  set  with  quick.  Mortimer. 

The  thought  of  this  disgraceful  composition  so 
touches  me  10  the  quick  that  I  cannot  sleep. 

Arbuthnot*s  John  Bull. 
Scarifying  gangrenes,  by  several  incisions  down  to 
the  quick,  is  dmost  universal,  and  with  reason,  since 
it  not  only  discharges  a  pernicious  ichor,  but  makes 
way  for  topical  applications.  Sharp. 

From      quick, 


alive.  Vivacious; 
active ;  nimble ; 
-  swift ;  sprightly ; 
ready:  as  an  ad- 
verb, nimbly;  spee- 
dily :  to  quicken  is 


Quick,  adj.  &  adv. 
Quick'en,  V,  a. 

QuiCK'EVEfi,  n.  ff. 

Quick' LY,  adv. 

Quick'ness,  n.  $. 

Quicksioht'ed,  a(^. 

QuicksighT'edkess,  n,t.^ 
to  hasten ;  accelerate ;  sharpen ;  excite :  quickener, 
the  thing  or  person  that  quickens  or  actuates : 
quickly  and  quickness  correspond  with  quick: 
and  quicksighted  means  sharp  of  sight ;  of  acute 
perception. 

Thoueh  my  senses  were  astonished,  my  mind 
forced  them  to  quicken  themselves ;  because  I  had 
learnt  of  him  how  little  favour  he  is  wont  to  shew  in 
any  matter  of  advantage.  Sidneu. 

Frayen  whereunto  devout  minds  have  added  a 
piercing  kind  of  brevity,  thereby  the  better  to  express 
that  quick  and  speedy  expedition,  wherewith  ardent 
aflections,  the  wings  of  prayer,  are  delighted  to  pre- 
sent onr  suits  in  heaven.  Hookn* 


Ready  in  gybes,  quick  answered,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weazle. 

Shakapeart.  Cftmbelim, 
Thou  comest  to  use  thy  tongue :  thy  story  quidUf. 

Sfutkspean. 
Honour,  that  is  gained  and  broken  upon  anotber. 
hath  the  quickest  reflection,  like  diamonds  cat  with 
fascets ;  and  therefore  let  a  man  contend  to  excel 
any  competitors  of  his  in  honour,  in  outshootiag 
them,  if  ne  can,  in  their  own  bow.  Baeon. 

You  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken  or  slack  a 
motion,  than  raise  or  cease  it ;  as  it  is  easier  to  make 
a  dog  go  slower,  than  to  make  him  stand  still. 

Baeon*s  Natural  History. 
Others  were  appointed  to  consider  of  penal  laws 
and  proclamations  m  force,  and  to  ouidsem  the  eieca- 
tion  of  the  most  principal.  Hatfwari* 

This  shall  your  understanding  clear. 
Those  things  from  me  that  you  shall  besr, 
Conceiving  much  the  quicker. 

Draifton**  Nyo^'tid. 
The  best  choice  is  of  an  old  physician  and  a  youof 
lawyer ;  because,  where  errors  are  fatal,  abilitv  m 
judgment  and  moderation  are  required  ;  but,  where 
advantages  may  be  wrought  upon,  diligence  and 
quickneet  of  wit.  Wcttm. 

If  passion  work  like  a  hot-reined  horse. 
Twin  qmckljf  tire  itself.  Motsingtr. 

What  any  invention  hath  in  the  streneth  of  its 
motion  is  abated  in  the  slowness  of  it ;  and,  what  it 
hath  in  the  extraordinary  quicknea  of  its  motion, 
must  be  allowed  for  in  the  great  strength  that  is  w- 
quired  unto  it.  IVilkua. 

A  man  of  great  sagacity  in  business,  and  he  pre- 
served so  great  a  vigour  of  mind,  even  to  his  death. 
when  near  eighty,  that  some,  who  bad  known  bim  io 
his  younger  years,  did  believe  him  to  have  much 
quicker  parts  in  his  age  than  before.  ClartMlai^ 
Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated.  Milton*$  Parodiee  Loit. 

Love  and  enmity,  aversation  and  fear,  are  notable 
whetters  and  quickmen  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  sU  ani* 
mals.  More- 

rhy  generous  fruits,  though  gathered  ere  their 
prime, 
Still  shewed  a  quieknen ;  and  maturing  time 
But  mellows  what  we  write  to  the  dull  sweets  m 
rhime.  Drfden. 

They  gave  those  complex  ideas,  that  the  thinfi 
they  were  continually  to  give  and  receive  infeimatioa 
about,  might  be  the  easier  and  picker  understood. 

Ledae. 

Though  any  commodity  should  shift  hands  never 
so  fast,  yet,  if  thev  did  not  cease  to  be  any  looirer 
traffick,  this  would  not  at  sU  make  or  quicken  their 
vent.  W- 

No  body  will  deem  the  quiekaigktod  amongst  IheB 
to  have  very  enlaiged  views  in  ethicks.  '^* 

The  ignorance  that  is  in  us  no  more  hinders  the 
knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the  bliudoeas  of  a 
mole  is  an  argument  against  the  quicAf^Attdum  of 
an  eagle.  "* 

Gin|[er  renders  it  brisk,  and  corrects  its  '^^^^^'^ 
and  juice  of  corinths,  whereof  a  few  drops  tinge  tae 
add  a  pleasant  quickneas,  Mortuotr. 

The  animal,  which  is  fint  prodoeed  of  an  egf .  ■ 
a  blind  and  dull  worm;  but  that  which  hath  M 
resurrection  thence,  is  a  quiek'oyod,  volatile,  •>■ 
sprightly  fly.  OrouTe  CoameUpo, 

They  endeavour  by  brandy  to  futdken  their  tsM 
already  extinguished.  ^f**^* 

A  man  must  have  passed  his  noviciate  in  sinaisg 
before  he  comes  to  this,  be  he  never  ao  q^aA  a  pi^ 
ficient.  SooA* 

Joy,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun,  reflects  with  a  gita»er 
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udoiir  and  ^uacibieft,  when  it  rebounds  upon  a  man 
from  the  breast  of  his  friend.  Id. 

An  argument  of  great  force  to  tpiiekem  them  in  the 
improvement  of  those  advantages  to  which  the  mercy 
of  God  had  called  them  by  the  gospel.         Rogen. 

No  article  of  religion  hath  credibility  enough  for 
them  ;  and  yet  these  same  cautious  and  quiehsighted 
gentlemen  can  swallow  down  this  sottish  opmion 
about  percipient  atoms.  BentUy. 

Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 

And  keener  lightnion  quicken  in  her  eyes.  Pope, 

The  desire  of  fame  nath  been  no  inconsiderable 
motive  to  quicken  you  in  the  pursuit  of  those  actions 
which  will  best  deserve  it.  Swift, 

QUICK'LIME,  11.  f.  Lat  calx  viva,  quick 
and  lime.    Lime  unquenched. 

After  burning  the  stone,  when  lime  is  in  its  perfect 
and  unaltered  state,  it  is  called  quiekUme.        HiU, 

Quicklime.    See  Lime  and  Chbmistby. 

QUICK'SAND,  n.s.  Quick  and  sand.  Mov- 
ing sand ;  unsoUd  ground. 

Undergirding  the  ship,  and  fearing  lest  they  should 
fall  into  the  quickmnde,  they  strake  sail,  and  so  were 
driven.  Aete  xzvti. 

What  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sea  ? 

What  Clarence,  but  a  quicktand  of  deceit  ? 

Shakspeore, 
But  when  the  vessel  is  on  quieksandi  cast. 

The  flowing  tide  does  more  the  sinking  haste. 

Jhjfden, 

I  have  marked  out  several  of  the  shoals  and  quick- 
aande  of  life,  in  order  to  keep  the  unwary  from  run- 
ning upon  them.  Addieon. 

When  ministry  rests  upon  public  opinion,  it  is  not, 
indeed,  built  upon  a  rock  of  adamant ;  it  has  how- 
ever some  stability.  But,  when  it  stands  upon  pri- 
Tate  humour,  its  structure  is  of  stubblo,  and  its 
foundation  is  on  quicktand.  Burke. 

QUICK'SET,  v.  a.  Quick  and  set.  To  plant 
with  living  plants. 

In  making  or  mending,  as  needeth  thv  ditch, 
Get  set  to  quiektet  it,  leain  cunningly  which. 

Ttiuer. 

The  hatful  pastures  fenced,  and  most  with  quiek$et 
momd.  Drayton, 

A  man  may  ditch  and  quiektet  three  poles  a  day, 
where  the  ditch  is  three  foot  wide  and  two  foot  deep. 

Mortimer, 

Plant  qmektett  and  transplant  fruit-trees  towards 
the  decrease.  BteljpCt  Katendar. 

Nine  in  ten  of  the  qtddaet  hedges  are  mined  for 
want  of  skill.  Onji't  MiteOianiet. 

QUICK'SILVER,  n. «. )      Quick  and  silver. 
Qoica'siLTEBEDy  odf.     S  Mercury :    OTerlaid 
with  mercniy. 

Cinnabar  maketh  a  beautiful  purple  like  unto  a 
red  rose ;  the  best  was  wont  to  be  made  in  Libya, 
of  brimstone  and  quiektUver  burnt.  Ptacham, 

Metai  is  more  difficult  to  polish  than  glass,  and  is 
afierwanU  very  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  tarnishing,  and 
reflects  not  so  much  light  as  glass  tpneksUvered  over 
does ;  I  would  propound  to  use  instead  of  the  metal 
a  glass  ground  concave  on  the  foreside,  and  as  much 
convex  on  the  backside,  and  fMcfcniiwrvd  over  on  the 
convex  side.  NettUm't  Optidtt, 

Pleasures  are  few ;  and  fewer  we  enjoy ; 

Pleasure,  like  quiektOmr,  is  bright  and  cov  ; 

We  strive  to  grasp  it  with  our  utmost  skill, 

Still  it  eludes  us,  and  it  glitters  still : 

If  id»d  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains. 

What  is  itp  but  ran^  poison-  in  your  veins  1 

Young. 

QuicxfliLVEB,  or  ineituiy.    See  Mercuet. 


Quip  PRO  QUO,  in  law,  what  for  what,  denotes 
the  giving  one  thing  of  value  for  another ;  or  the 
mutual  consideration  and  performance  of  both 
parties  to  a  contract. 

Quid  pro  quo,  or  Qui  pro  quo,  is  also 
used  in  physic  to  express  a  mistake  in  the  phy- 
sician's bill,  where  quid  is  written  for  quo,  i.  e. 
one  thing  for  another ;  or  of  the  apothecary  in 
reading  quid  for  quo,  and  giving  the  patient  the 
vrrong  medicine.  Hence  the  term  is  in  general 
extended  to  all  blunders  or  mistakes  committed 
in  medicine,  either  in  the  prescription,  the  pre- 
paration, or  application  of  remedies. 

QUI'DAM,  n.  s.  Lat.  quidam.  Somebody. 
Not  used.  • 

For  envy  of  so  many  worthy  quidamu,  which  catch 
at  the  garland  which  to  you  alone  is  due,  you  will 
be  persuaded  to  pluck  out  of  the  hateful  darkness 
those  BO  many  excellent  poems  of  yours  which  lie 
hid,  and  bring  them  forth  to  eternal  light.  Spenter. 

QUliyDIT,  n.  t.  )      Fr.  qve  dit,  corrupted 
Quid'ditt.  S  from  quidUbet ;  low  Lat. 

qidddiiat,  A  subtilty ;  an  equivocation  :  quid- 
dity, essence ;  that  which  is  a  proper  answer  to 
the  question,  quid  est  ? 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer  f  where 
be  his  quiddltt  now  1  his  quillets  1  his  cases  1  and  his 
tricks  1  Shaktpeare. 

Misnomer  in  our  laws,   and  other  quidditiet,  I 
leave  to  the  profiesson  of  law.      Camden*t  Rmnaint. 
He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts. 
And  knew  their  natures  and  abstracts. 
Where  entity  and  qutddity 
The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies  fly.        Budibnu. 

QUIES'CENCE,  n.  s.  >      Lat.  ^teico.  Rest; 

QuiEs'cENT,  a^.  S  repose;  state  of  quiet : 

the  adjective  corresponding. 

Whether  the  earth  move  or  rest,  I  undertake  not 
to  determine :  my  work  is  to  prove  that  the  common 
inducement  to  the  belief  of  its  fnieseeiice,  the  testi- 
monv  of  sense,  is  weak  and  frivolous.        Olanvilie. 

Though  the  earth  move,  its  motion  must  needs  be 
as  insensible  as  if  it  were  qtdetcent.  Id. 

The  right  side,  from  whence  the  motion  of  the  body 
be^nneth,  is  the  active  or  moving  side;  but  the 
sinister  is  the  weaker  or  more  quietoent  side. 

Broume*t  Vulgar  Brrovrt. 

Sight  takes  in  at  a  greater  distance  and  more  vai^ 
liet^  at  once,  comprehending  also  tpaeeceni  objects, 
which  hearing  does  not.  Holder. 

If  it  be  in  some  part  movent,  and  in  some  part  fuj- 
eeoent,  it  must  needs  be  a  curve  line,  and  so  no  ra- 
dius. Qrtw. 

Pression  or  motion  cannot  be  propagated  in  a  fluid 
in  right  lines  beyond  an  obstacle  woich  stops  part  of 
the  motion,  but  will  bend  and  spread  every  way  into 
the  fuiMMfif  medium^  which  lies  beyond  the  obstacle. 

Newton't  Optiekt. 


QUFET,  adj.y  n,  «.,  & 
Qui'eter,  n.  s.    [v.  a. 
Qui'etism, 
Qui'etly,  adv. 
Qui'etkess,  n.t. 

QufETSOME,  adf. 

Qui'etude,  fl.|. 
peace ;  security :  as  a  verb  active,  to  calm ;  lull ; 
pacify:  quietism  is  tranquillity,  real  or  affected, 
of  the  mind  and  temper :  quietly  and  Quietness 
corjresponding  with  the  senses  of  quiet,  adjective : 
quietsome  is  calm ;  still  (obrolete) :  quietude,  re* 
pose;  stillnett. 


Fr.  gidet ;  Span, 
and  Port,  gtdtto ;  Ital. 
guicto;  Lat  quietus, 
>- At  rest;  still;  peace- 
able ;  smooth ;  mild : 
as  a  noun  substantive^ 
rest ;       tranquillity ; 
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Thfty  bid  wait  for  him,  and  were  tpuet  all  the  of  Quietism ;  though  the  IllumiBati  in  Spain  hmd 

mght.                                                      Judg9t.  certainly  taught  something  like  it  before.    The 

liet  it  be  in  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  qukt  most  celebrated    patroness    of   Quietism    warn 

spirit.                                                     1  ^^'  madam  De  la  Motne  Guyon,  a  lady  of  excelleit 

This  cruul  quutfuu  neither  rctumiog  to  mislike  character;  whose  sentiments  were  refuted  in  1697 

jior  proceeding  to  favour ;  gracious,  but  gracious  stOl  ^^  Bossuet.    She  was  defended  by  the  celebrated 

after  one  manner.                           rv^,»K       *'  archbishop  Fenelon,  whose  book,  however,  was 

Breaking  ° V^VJi«^^JJ^n  h^^^^^  condemned  by  Innocent  XII.  and  the  arch- 

nt^L'nd^l\"  t^^^^^^^^  bi^^^oo  himself  obliged  to.  read  the  sentence. 

Let  the  night  be  calm  and  quirtiome.  though  he  retained  his  opinions  to  the  last.    T^c 

Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  aftay.     Jd.  QuietisU  spread  through  Italy,  France,  and  the 

I1iat  which  we  move  for  our  better  instruction  Netherlands.    A  sect  similar  to  this  had  appeared 

sake,  tumeth  into  anger  and  choler  in  them ;  they  at  Mount  Atbos  in  Thessaly,  near  the  end  of  the 

rrow  altogether  oat  ^tptigtneu  with  it ;  they  answer  fourteenth  century,  called   Ilesychasts.      They 

fuffiingly.                                                Hooker,  were  a  branch  of  tne  mystics,  or  those  more  per- 

This  life  is  best,  f^et  monks,  who,  by  long  and  intense  contem- 

If  quiet  life  is  best ;  sweeter  to  you,  j^tion,  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  touHiailUty  of 

That  have  a  sharper  known.  ^jj^j  f^^  ^^^^  ^^^     ^g_^  ^f  ^^^^  ,^  p^^ 

Shaktpean.  Cymhekne,  ij^j/^x^q^ 

Stop  effusion  of  our  christian  blood,  niTiTT    ...      r«*v»   t^^J*  a  »rMn»  ma<1   ««« 

And  ^tablUh  quietnea  on  every  side.  .  QUILL,  ft. «.     Goth.  *^,  a  ^n^ng  wed.  Of 

^                       ^      ShaJapeare.  ^Ai.  calarma  f    The  hard  strong  feather  of  which 

Although  the  rebels   had   behaved    themselves  P«is  are  made;  dart  of  a  porcupine;  a  reed  of 

qukUy  and  modestly  by  the  way  as  they  went ;  yet  weavers  and  musicians, 

they  doubted  that  would  but  make    them  more  I1ie  nresumptuous  damsel  rashly  dared 

hungry  to  fall  upon  the  spoil  in  the  end.    ^  Boeow.  The  go&less'  self  to  challenge  to  the  field, 

what  miseries  have  ooth  nations  avoided,  and  And  to  compare  with  her  in  curious  skill, 

what  quietneu  and  security  attained  by  their  peace-  Of  works  with  loom,  virith  needle,  and  with  quUL 

able  union  1                                                Hayward,  Spemer. 

The  lowest  degree  of  faith,  that  cukqmet  the  soul  Birds  have  three  other  hard  snbsUnces  proper  to 

of  man,  is  a  firm  conviction  that  God  is  placable.  them  ;  the  bill,  which  is  of  a  like  matter  with  the 

Forhet,  teeth,  the  shell  of  the  egg,  and  their  quitU. 

From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  phle^atick  Baeon'i  Natural  Hittory, 

humour,  the  proper  allay  of  fervent  blood,  will  flow  With  her  nimble  quiUt  his  soul  doth  seem  to 

a  future  quietude  and  serenitude  in  the  aflbctions.  hover, 

Watten  en  Edueatien.  And  eye  the  veiy  pitch  that  lusty  bird  did  cover. 

Let  no  man  for  his  own  poverty  become  more  op-  DrayUmm 

pressing  in  his  bargain,  but  quietly,  modestly,  and  I  will  only  touch  the  duke's  own  department  in 

patiently  recommend  his  estate  to  God,  and  leave  that  island,  the  proper  subject  of  my  qaiU.  Wotten^ 

the  success  to  him.                                       Taylor.  His  flying  fingers  and  harmonious  quill 

Justly  thou  abhorrest  Strike  seven  distinguished  notes,  and  seven  at  once 

That  son,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  man  they  fill.                                           Drydeiu 

Such  trouble  brought.                           Jftiton.  Being  rooted  so  little  way  in  the  skin,  nothing 

What  is  called  hj  the  poets  apathy  or  dispassion,  near  so  deeply  as  the  quille  of  fowls,  they  are  the 

oy  the  sceptics  indisturbanee,  by  theMolinists  quiet'  more  easily  ejaculated.                   Grne't  Jftutfum* 

ifm,  by  common  men  peace  of  conscience,  seems  all  Those  lives  they  failed  to  rescue  by  their  skill, 

to  mean  but  great  trenquillity  of  mind.       Temple,  xheir  mute  would  make  immortal  with  her  quUl. 

There  fixed  their  arms,  and  there  renewed  their  Garth. 

name,                                 ,..•>.  ^^ar  these  was  the  black  prince  of  Monomotua, 

And  there  in  quiet  roles.                 Dryden  t  JRveu.  ^y  whose  side  was  seen  the  <u»tf-darting  poreupine. 

Putting  tog|ether  the  ideas  of  moving  or  ^ietiirg-  ArimthMot  and  rape. 

corporeal  moUon,  joined  to  substance,  we  have  the  j?rom  him  whose  quilU  stand  quivered  at  his  ear.' 

idea  of  an  unmaterial  spirit.                           Locke.  j^  |ji„  ^^^  notches  sticks  at  Westminster.     Pepe. 

Indulgent  quiet,  power  serene,  j          ■    *  j  r        *i.        j      • 

Mother  of  peace,  and  joy.  and  love.    Hughes,  Quills  are  denominated  from  the  order  in 

If  we  compare  the  quietneu  and  chastity  of  the  which  they  arc  fixed  in  the  wing ;    the  second 

Bolognese  pencil  to  the  bustle  and  tumult  that  fills  and  third  quills  being  the  best  for  writing,  as 

every  part  of  a  Venetian  picture,  without  the  least  they  have   the  largest  and    roundest    banels. 

attempt  to  interest  the  passions,  their  boasted  art  Crow-quills  are  chiefly  used  for  drawing.     To 

will  appear  a  mere  struggle  without  eficct.  harden  a  quill  that  is  soft,  thrust  the  barrel  into 

Beynolda.  hot  ashes,  stirring  it  till  it  is  soft,  then,  taking  it 

QUIETISTS,  a  religions  sect,  fimious  towards  out,  press  it  almost  fiat  upon  your  knee  with  the 

the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.   They  were  back  of  a  penknife,  and  afterwards  reduce  it  to 

fo  called  fh>m  a  kind  of  absolute  rest  and  inaction,  a  roundness  with  your  fingers.    If  you  have  a 

which  they  supposed  the  soul  to  be  in,  when  ar-  number  to  harden,  set  water  and  alum  over  the 

rived  at  that  state  of  perrection,  which  they  fire,  and  while  it  is  boiling  dip  the  barrels  of  the 

called  the  unitive  life ;  in  which  state  they  ima-  quills  for  a  minute,  and  then  fay  them  hy. 

fined  the  soul  wholly  employed  in  contem-  QUILXET,  n.  x.     L^Uqwdlibet,     Subtilty; 

I>lating  its  God,  to  whose  influence  it  was  en-  nicety ;  fraudulent  distinction ;  petty  cant. 

tiiely  submissive.     In  this   sUte  the  soul  no  Why  may  not  that  be  the  skuU  of  a  lawyer!  where 

longer  needs  prayers,  hymns,  &c.,  being  entirely  be  his  quiddiu  now  1  his  quilleti  ?  his  cases  t  and  his 

occupied  with  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  tricks  t                                              Shaktpeare. 

Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  is  the  reputed  author  A  great  soul  weighs  in  the  scale  of  reason,  what 
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it  if  to  judge  of  rather  than  dwells  with  loo  scrupu-  Entellus  for  the  strife  prepares, 

kNB  a  diligeoce  upon  little  ^aUUti  and  niceties.  Stripped  of  his  jilted  coat,  his  body  bares, 

Dighjf,  Composed  of  mighW  bone.      Dryden't  Mneia. 

Plj  hier  with  love  letters  and  billete.  In  both  tables  the  beds  were  covered  with  ma^i* 

And  bait  them  well  for  quirks  and  ^uiifete.  fioeot  (^uiU$  amongst  the  richest  sort.       Arhutkttot. 

Hudibrat,  She  on  the  quiU  sinks  with  becoming  woe. 

Quillet  (Claude),  an  eminent  Latin  poet  ia  Wrapt  in  a  gown,  for  sickness  and  for  show.  Pope. 

the  seventeenth  century, bora  at  Chinol^  in  Tou-  QUIMPER,  or  Kimper  CoRENTiN,a  town  of 

raine.    He  practised  physic  there  with  reputa-  p^nce,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Finis- 

tion ;  but  having  declared  against  the  pretended  ^^^^^  ^  3^^^^  J  ^  ^j^  ^^^-/^     ^^  ^  ^j„  ^^  ^j^^ 

possession  of  the  nuns  of  Loudun,  m  a  MS.  confluence  of  two  navigable  rivers,  and  divided 

treatise,  afterwards  deposited  m  the  library  of  the  into  the  Old  and  New  Wn.    It  is  surrounded 

Sorb<mne,  ne  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Itely,  ^ith  a  wall  and  towers,  and  is  the  see  of  a 

74*?^*u^"\'^!!?^j^°    ^^    "^Y'  bis^^op-    The  objects  of  interest  are  the  cathedral, 
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^  I- ..      ,    ,       V    .1.-      •      ^  J  ^"*>  while  those  of  greater  burden  find  safe 

Galvidus  l^tus,  he  there  inserted  some  venes  anchorage  in  the  neighbouring  road  of  Benaudet. 

against^rdinal  Mazarine  and  his  family ;  but  it  has  manufactures  of  stone-ware,  a  good  trade, 

retrenched  what  related  to  the  CMdmalm  ano-  and  7000  inhabitants.    Thirty-four  miles  south- 

Uier  edition,  and  dedicated  it  to  him,  Mazarine  east  of  Brest,  and  115  west  of  Rennes. 
having,  before  it  was  printed,  given  him  an        QUIMPERLE,  a  town  of  France,  department 

abbey.     He  died  m  1661,  aged  fifty-nine,  after  of  Finisterre,  on  the  IsoUe.    It  has  two  churches, 

having  given  Menage  all  his  writings,  and  500  manufiictures   of  pottery,    tobacco-pipes,    and 

crovrw  to  pay  the  expense  of  prmtmg  them ;  gtone-ware,  and  4200  inhabitants :  aliTpaper. 

but  the  abb6  took  the  money  and  papers,  imd  mjiu  and  tanneries.    Twelve  miles  north-^t  of 

Dubbshed  now  of  Uiem.     His  Calhpsdia  has  L'Orient,  and  twenty-eight  east  by  south  of 

been  translated  mto  English  verse.  Quimper 

QUILLOTA,  a  province  of  Chili,  bounded        QU^N'(James),  a  celebrated  performer  on  the 

by  Coquimbo  on  the  north^on  the  east  by  Aeon-  Engij^^  stage,  born  at  London  1^1693.  He  was 

cagua,  on  the  south  by  MelipiUa,  and  on  the  intended  for  the  bar;  but,  on  the  death  of  his 

west  by  the  sea.    It  is  twenty-five  leagues  in  father,  appeared  on  the  stage  at  Drury-lane.    In 

loigth,  and  sixteen  m  breadth.     Its  rivers  are  1720  he  exhibited  his  powers  in  Falstaff,  and 

the  Longotoma,  Ligua,  Aconcagua,  and  Limache,  goon  after  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  the 

which  flow  down  from  the  CordUlera  west.  This  character  of  Sir  John  Brute :  but  it  was  not  un- 

distnct  18  one  of  the  most  populous,  and  the  ^i  Booth's  quitting  the  stage  that  Quin  appeared 

most  productive  m  gold  of  any  in  Chili.    Its  ,0  full  advantage  in  the  part  of  Cato.    Garrick's 

hemp  and  honey  are  also  est^med.    It  has  a  eminence  gradually  withdrew  the  public  attcn- 

wnsh,  with  the  churches  of  St.  Dominic,  St.  tion  from  Quin,  who  observed  that  *  Garrick 

Francis,  St.  Augustine,  and  a  college  formerly  nke  Whitefield,  was  a  new   religion,  but  all 

of  the  Jesuits.    The  province  contains  also  the  ^ould  come  to  church  again;'  a  remark  which 

ciUes  of  Piazza,  PlMiUa,  Ingenio,  Casablanca,  extorted  a  well-known  epigram  from  his  rival 

and   Petrorca.     Quillota  contains    likewise  a  He  continued  a  favorite  perfonner  until  1748> 

number  of  ports,  the  most  considerable  of  which  ^hen,  on  some  disgust  between  him  and  Rich 

are  Papudo,  Qumtiro,  1  Erradura,  Concon,  and  the  manager,  he  retired  to  Bath,  and  only  came 

\  alparaiso.    They  cultivate  m  this  province  all  ^p  annually  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  his  friend 

kmds  of  gr^n  and  vmes,  and  fabricate  much  Ryan.    While  Quin  continued  upon  the  stage' 

rigging,  cords,  thread,  and  soap.     Inhabitants  ^g  constantly  kept  company  with  the  literati  of 

14^000.  .    ,      r    I.       1.  ^  ^1  particularly  Pope,  Swift,  and  lord  Ches- 

QuiLLOTA,    the    capital   of  the   above  pro^  terfield.    His  judgment  in  reading  the  English 

vm^  IS  pleasanUy  situated  in  a  valley,  on  the  language   was  such  that  Frederick  prince  of 

W    1      q  o  %T"  Aconcagua.    Long.  71^  18  Wales  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  children, 

7vT?Vr^A  .  J  r  -r.  *"^  George  III.  afterwards  gave  him  a  pension,. 

QUILOA,  a  City  and  sea-port  of  Eastern  though  he  stood  in  no  need  of  it.    He  died  of  a 

Africa,  capital  of  a  country  of  the  same  name,  fe^er  in  1766 
It  is  built  on  an  island  situated  close  to  the        QUINARIUS  was  a  small  Roman  coin,  equal- 

™^T?Tm  ^^'  ^^  ^Ir"'  ^'  ^  i.      ,  to  half  the  denarius,  and  consequenUy  worth 

QUILT, ». «.  &  V.  a.    Fr.  cauette ;  Ital.  coUre ;  about  three  pence  three  farthings  of  our  money. 

Belg.  Aw^Af;  Lat.  cttAri/a,  ctt/ci/ra.    A  cover  See  Money,    It  was  called  quinarius,  because  it 

made  by  stitchmg  some  soft  substance  between  contained  the  value  of  five  asses,  in  the  same 

layew  of  cloth  or  silk :  to  sUtch  m  this  manner,  manner  as  the  denarius  was  named  from  its  con- 

The  shirp  steel  arriving  forcibly  taining  ten. 

On  his  hone  neck  before  the  9ta7iM2  fell,  QUI'NAR\,  «K.    1a\,  mdnarius.  Consisting 

Then  from  the  head  the  body  sundred  quite.  Qf  g^e. 

^  .,      .  .      .  , .  ^JP*?*!?^*,  This  ttmnary  number  of  elemenU  ought  to  have 

QmdU  of  roses  and  spices  are  nothme  so  helpful,  ^ee^  restrained  to  the  generality  of  animals  and  ve- 

as  to  take  a  cake  of  new  bread,  and  bedew  it  with  a  ^tables  Bojdg, 

little  *ack.  Bacon,  **  *  •«»*• 

A  bag  qmlud  with  bran  ia  very  good,  but  it  drieth         QUINAUT  (Philip),  a  celebrated  French  poet, 

(00  much.  Id,  Natvral  Histcny.  born  in  Paris  in  1635.    He  cultivated  poetry 
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from,  bis  inianc)*,  and  sixteen  dramatic  pieces  of  of  Carthago,  nor  that  of  Ibagae.    The  highest 

his  were  acted  between  1653  and   1666.     He  point,  the  Garito  del  Paiamo,  ib  n»489  feet 

also  studied  the  law,  and  made  a  fortune  by  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  pathway,  which 

marrying  a  rich  widow.    He  died  in  1688,  after  forms  the  passage  of  the  Cordillera,  is  only  twelve 

having  enjoyed  a  handsome  pension  from  Louis  or  sixteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  has  the  appeal^ 

XIV.  for  many  years.  ance  in  several  places  of  an  artificial  gallery. 

QUINCE,  n. «.    Fr.  coin ;  Teut.  qwdden^  from  See  Pop ayan. 
Cydon,  in  Crete.    A  tree  and  its  fruit.    See        Humboldt  and  Bonpland  traversed  this  moun- 

below.  tain  in  October  1801,  followed  by  twelve  oxen. 

They  call  for  datts  and  futnret  in  the  pastry.  which  carried  their  collections  and  instruments, 

6'Aa/cfpear«.  amidst  a  deluge  of  rain. 

A  quince,  in  token  of  fhiitfulness.  by  the  laws  of        QUININA,  or  Quinine,  in  chemistry,  a  ve- 

Solon.  was  given  to  the  brides  of  Athens  upon  the  getable  alkali,  obtained  from  pale  cinchona  (bark), 

day  of  their  raarnage.  Peacham  on  Drawine.  y^y  the  following  process :— A  pound  of  bruised 

The  ^nceireeisof  alowsUhire;  the  branches  ^^  ^  YK>i\ed  in  about  a  gallon  of  water,  to 

n  i^t'^th      """^S^'b't^  ho^^er^^^lS^'^'  "^^""^  three  fluid  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid  have 

the'  fruit  is  wuTind  itrin^nt.    and  U  covered  been  previously  added.    A  simihur  dec«t^^^ 

with  a  kind  of  down :  of  this  Sie  species  are  six.  repeated  with  about  ha  f  the  quantity  of  liquid. 

Miller,  ^^d  SO  on  till  all  the  soluble  matter  is  extracted. 

Quince,  in  botany.    See  Pyrus.  Th«  decoctions  are  then  mixed  together,  and 

QUINCH,i;.a.  The  same  with  Queck,  which  strained ;  and  powdered  slaked  lime  U  added  in 

see.    To  stir;  flounce;   as  in  resentment  or  a  proporUon  somewhat  greater  than  n^^ 

•  saturate  the  acid ;  the  precipitate  that  ensues  (a 

B^tow  all  my  loldien  in  such  sort  as  I  have,  that  ««ture  of  miinine  and  sulpWte  of  lime),  is  col- 

no  part  of  all  that  realm  shall  be  able  to  dare  to  *ect«*>  ^"fl*  *"<*.  po}»~  «>r  some  minutes  in 

quineh  Spectator,  strong  alcohol,  which  is  then  decanted  off,  while 

QUIN'CUNX,  11.  s.    Lat.  jionctrnx.    A  mode  fU  hot,  and  fresh  portions  successively  added 

of  planting  trees,  whereby  they  are  disposed  in  a  ^<>'  *«  repeUtion  of  the  same  operation,  until  it 

sqikre,  consisting  of  6ve  tre^,  one  at  each  cor-  <^«»  ^^^\^°rr^  '^>^?*"»  ^^*^^  ,*»  ^ 

nilr,  and  a  fifth  in  the  middle,  repeated ;  so  that  merely  sulphate  of  lime.    The  diff-erent  alcoholic 

viewed  through  an    angle    of   the   square  or  wlutions  are  then  put  into  a  retort  or  sUll,  and 

parallelogram,  Uiey  reprlwnt  equal  o/ parallel  considerably  evaporated,  during  which   and  es- 

alleys     *       '      -^       ^  ^  *  peciallyon  cooling,  transparent  plates  of  qumine 

Bro^  produces  several  examples  in  his  discourses  ?w  deposited.    It  is  very  insoluble  in  water,  and 

about  Uie  piineunx.  liay  on  the  Creation.  »«»  ^^  ^  very  bitter.     It  unites  with  the  acids. 

Of  a  pentagon  or  quineuneial  disposition,  Sir  Tho-  forming  crystal  Usable  salts.    The  sulphate  is  of 

mas  Browne  produces  several  examples  in  his  dis-  &  dull  white  color,  silky  and  flexible :  it  is,  like 

courses  about  the  quincunx.  Id*,  the  alkali,  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  burns  away 

He  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines,  without  leaving  any  residuum.     According  to 

Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines.  Mons.  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  it  is  composed  of 

^^-  Quinine  .        .100 

QUINCY,  a  post-town  of  Norfolk  county.  Sulphuric  acid      .        .    10*9147 

Massachusetts,  eight  miles  south  of  Boston.    It  but  M.  Baup  describes  a  crystallised  sulphate  as 

is  a  pleasant  town,  and  contains  a  Congregational  well  as  a  super-sulphate.    The  first  consists  of 
and  an  Episcopal  church.    The  inhabitants  are  Quinine  .  1  prime     45 

mostly  employed  in  agriculture,  but  large  quan-  Sulphuric  acid    .1  .        5 

tities  of  boots  and  shoes  are  manufactured  here.  Water        •        .4         .        4*5 

This  town  is  famous  for  being  the  residence  of  

the  honorable  John  Adams,  late  president  of  the  54*5 

United  States.  The  acetate  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 

QU  IN  DECEMVIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  which  it  crystallises.    Its  crystals  are  flat  needles, 

college  of  fifteen  magistrates,  whose  business  it  of  a  pearly  luntro,  grouped  in  silky  bundles,  or 

was  to  preside  over  the  sacrifices.    They  were  in  stars. 

also  the  interpreters  of  the  Sybil's  books ;  which.        Quinine  is  very  soluble  in  ether.    The  sul* 

however,  thejf  never  consulted  but  by  an  express  phate  of  quinine,  in  doses  of  from  six  to  twelve 

order  of  the  senate.  grains,  has  been  found    an  efiectual  remedy 

QUINDIU,  a  high  and  craggy  range  of  moun-  against  intermittent  fevers.    It  is  said  that  the 

tains  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Po-  red  or  yellow  bark  yields  the  most  febrifuge 

payan,  Colombia.    By  these  mountains  there  is  quinine.  \ 

a  passage  from  the  provinces  of  Popayan  to        Quinine  affords  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia^ 

Santa  Fe,  considered  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  when  subjected  to  destructive  distillatioti,  and 

in  the  Andes.    In  the  finest  season  it  cannot  be  consequentiy  contains  azote  as  one  of  its  ele- 

traversed  in  less  than  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  ments.    Analysed  by  Mr.  Brande,  it 

consists  chiefly  of  a  thick  uninhabited   forest,  in  100  ^ts, 

Not  even  a  hut  is  to  be  seen,  nor  are  any  means  Carbon     ....  73*80 

of  subsistence  to  be  found.    Travellers  always  Azote        ....  13*00 

furnish  themselves  with  a  month's  provisions.  Hydrogen         .  .    7*65 

since  it  often  happens  that,  by  the  melting  of  Oxygen  .    5*55 

the  snows,  they  can  descend  neither  on  the  side  ■  ■■  ■ 

10000 
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AoconUng  to  Ilbomas  and  Pelletier,  The  throtUtng  quintjft  'tis  mv  star  appotau, 

Carbon  .  74'14  And  rheumatisms  I  send  to  rack  the  joints. />r^dlra. 

Hydrogen  .    6*77  Great  heat  and  cold,  succeeding  one  another,  oc- 

Azote  .  .8*80  casion  pleurisies  and  quintiei.       Arhttknot  on  Air, 

Oxygen    ....  10*76  Quinsy.    See  Medicine. 

M.  Baup  adopts  45  as  the  prime  equivalent        ^^^^T,  n.  i.    Fr.  quint.    A  aet  of  five, 
of  quinine.    He  states  iU  sulphate  as  follows  :—  For  sUto  has  made  a  ^iK 

o  1  L  ^  •        .        1        •  Of  generals  he  s  listed  m  t  Hudihrat. 

'^'Zils-""^"^'??^*  QUINTAIN,-..    Fr.^in^am.     A  tilting 

2  10     .        .        .13-698  post  for  the  game  of  quintin.    See  Quintin. 

16  18     .         .         .  24-658  My  better  parU 

Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that,  which  here  stands 

100-000  ^P' 

^vTT^Ti-k«r«/^««o«T««-A     X     .  .  Is  but  a  ffttinloin,  a  mere  lifeless  blocK,  S?ia*«»arf. 

^r»/.«     H«,r4«»  « Jr^«3  5f««5r«  ««*  pivot ;  at  one  end  of  the  cross-post  was  a  broad 

fT'  ,        ^      .     T  r     .     .  board,  and  at  the  other  a  bag  of  Wid.  The  prau- 

Each  talus,  environed  with  a  crust,  confonning  it-  tice  was  to  ride  against  the  board  with  a  lance, 

self  to  the  sides  of  the  talus,  is  of  a  figure  v-j«9«a«-  ^nd  at  such  speed  as  to  pass  by  before  the  sand- 

^TKv;i».i-  ^^A  ««««.♦.!«  ^'  I       !T:  W  could  stnke  the  Ulter  on  the  back. 

ing  tt^lL^kl  ^  ^n,ua«5-^r.  or  hav.  "^^INTANA,  in  Roman  antiqiity,  the  fifth 

*^  JfW*  Antidote  agaimt  AtheUm,  g^^e  of  the  Roman  camps,  which  were  generally 

^tce  and  orf .oJia.    Consisting  of  five  arUcles.  ^^^  ^^  instructed  In  the  discipline  of  the 

They  have  given  an  end  to  the  futnfuarcicularcon-  Palaria.    Upon  the  irruption  of  the  Istri  into 

tmeiay,  for  none  have  smce  undertaken  to  say  more.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^hich  they  plundered,  Livy 

^,^*,^., .  — ^  oandenon,  t  j^j  Questorium  forum  quintanamque  per- 

QUINQUATRIA,  or  Quinquatrus,  was  a  Teneront.' 
ftstival  kept  at  Rome  in  honor  of  Minerva,        QUINTE,  a  bay  and  harbour  on  Lake  Onta- 

which  began  on  the  18th  of  March,  or,  as  others  no,  to  the  westward  of  Kingston.    It  is  formed 

vill  have  it,  on  the  19th,  and  lasted  five  days,  between  the  irregular  peninsula  of  prince  Ed- 

On  the  first  day  tbejr  offered  sacrifices  -and  obla-  .^^^i  county  on  the  south,  and  the  mainland  of 

tions  without  the  eflusion  of  blood  j  the  second,  the  midland  district  on  the  north.     The  length, 

third,  and  fourth,  were  spent  in  shows  of  gladia-  through  the  various  crooked  turns  it  makes,  is 

tors;  and  on  the  fifUi  da^  they  went  in  proces-  ijttie  short  of  fifty  miles,  but  its  breadth  only 

sion  through,  the  city.    Scholars  had  a  vacation  between  six  and  twelve  miles.     The  isthmus 

during  the  solemnity,  and  presented  their  mas-  formed  between  it  and  Lake  Ontario,  in  the 

tets  at  this  time  with  a  gift  or  fee  called  Minerval.  township  of  Murray,  is  not  more  than  three  fur- 

Boys  and  girls  used  to  pray  to  the  goddess  Mi-  longs  broad.    This  inlet  affords  to  vessels  safe 

nervafi^r  wisdom  and  learning,  of  which  she  had  shelter  from   the  heavy  gales  frequently  of  the 

the  patronage.    Plays  were  acted,  and  disputa-  j^ke. 

tions  held,  at  this  feast,  on  the  subjects  of  polite        QUINTES'SENCE,  n.  s. )     Lat.  quinta  et- 
literature.    The  quinquatria  were  so  called  be-        Quintessem'tial,  adj,      ]  tenlia.      A    fifUi 

cause  they  lasted  five  days.    There  seems  to  be  being;  see  the  extract  from  Watts;  extract  con- 

a  strong  resemblance  betwixt  this  festival  and  the  taining  all  the  virtues  of  any  thing,  the  adjective 

Panathemea  of  the  Greeks.  correspondinff. 

^•^t^^^il^^l"^'  *^^'"'?  '"f^'  \       To  i«  what  is  >his  q^OnUe^c  of  dustl  man  de- 

niigistrate  in  the col(mies and  municipal  cUies of  ^^^^  ^^^ ^,^  norwoman  neither.  Shalnpiare. , 

that  empire,  who  had  much  the  same  office  as        f^^  ^j^^  j^„  ^^tte,  ,l,e  abstracts  the  forms, 

the  «dile  at  Rome.  And  draws  a  kind  of  quinttuenc§  from  things. 

QUINQUEREMIS,  in  the  naval  architecture  Daoiet. 

of  the  ancients,  a  name  Riven  to  a  galley  which  For  I  am  a  very  dead  thing, 

had  five  rows  oif  oars.    They  divided  their  ves-  In  whom  love  wrought  new  alchymy, 

ads  in  general  into  monocrota,  and  polycrota.  For  by  his  art  he  did  express 

The  fonner  had  only  one  tire  of  rowers ;  the  lat-  A  quifUeuence  even  from  nothingness, 

ter  h-ad  several  tires  of  them.     The  quinque-  F'«»  ^^^  privations  and  lean  empune^ 

reiDCs  of  the  ancients  had  420  men  in  each ;  300       „    _  _.  , .  t        «  jSTr- 

..^««k^«  ».•«  ^»«M  ^^A  ♦K-r^  .A.*  m^m;<..o  Venturous  aisertiont  as  would  have  puuiea  tne 

Of  wliom  were  rowers,  ana  tne  rest  soldiers.  ..T       ^   u  j^  .i. j  ....^^mu^  ^^^.m^m. 

nmitfrfcTTTrvTiiT     ;«   n^^^r.   ««»;«.iW«    ««  authon  to  have  made  them  good,  specially  consider- 

QUINQUEVIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  j     ^^^^  ^^^^  -^  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^^  qumtmenHal 

Ofder  of  five  pnwls,  peculiarly  appointed  for  the  J^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  JJ^  ^f  the  heavens ;  so  neithei 

sacrifices  to  the  dead,  or  celebrating  the  rites  of  -^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ijght  hereof.  HakmiU.  . 

Erebns.  The  ethereal  quintmence  of  heaven 

QUIN'SY,  n.f.     Corrupted  from  Squinanct,  piew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms, 

which  see.    A  tumid  inflammation  in  the  thioat,       ,    That  rolled  orbicult*  and  turned  to  stars. 

which  sometimes  produces  suffocation.  Miltom, 

VoL.xvin.  z 
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Pancetsus,  hy  the  help  of  an  intense  coW,  teaches  he  made  very  uncommon  progress.    He  w«  » 

to  separate  the  ^ntessence  of  wine.             Boyle,  diligent  and  careful  imitator  of  ordiliaty  Hfe.  Im 

When  the  supreme  faculties  more  regularly,  the  best  known  picture  is  that  of  the  Two  Mtsen  in 

inferior  passions  and  afiections  following,  there  arises  ^he  gallery  at  Windsor.    He  died  in  t529. 

a  serenity  and  complacency  upon  the  whole  soul,  QUINTINIE  (John  De  la),  celebrated  for  his 

infinitely  beyond  the  |PBalest  bodily  iileMures.  the  ^^^^^  -^^  horticnlturt,  bom  at  Poictiers  in  1©26. 

highest  quintesaenee  and  eluor  of  worldly  <w*»^-  He  was  brought  up  to  the  law  ;  and  acquitted 

r^          :i    ii       •        ^1.      J  — *     .^  i^Vu-  himself  so  well  at  the  bar  as  to  acquire  the  es- 

Th«r  made  fire  air   wth  and  ^^^^^  teem  of  the  chief  magistrate.    M.  Tamboneau, 

four  elements,  of  which  all  earthly  things  were  com-     «^"»  vi  *m^  ^  »**.  /^^        «       _    *-    ^  I 

y^M  and  supposed  the  heaven,  to^e  a  quinUi^  president  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  engaged 

unee  or  fifth  sort  oV  body  dUtinct  from  all  these.  bim  to  undertake  th?  preceptorship  of  his  only 

Watu"»  Logiek.  son,  which  Quintinie  executed  to  his  satisfaction 

QUINTILE,  in  astronomy,  an  aspect  of  the  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  writers 

planets  wheii  they  are  72*  distant  from  one  an-  on  agriculture.     He  gained  fredi  mformation 

Sther,  or  a  fifth  pit  of  the  zodiac.  j^ith  regard  to  his  '^I<>"^.,P^5»:^*i^^^^^ 

QUINTIUANS,  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics,  h«  pupil.  to  Italy;  for,  all  the  gardens  about 

thus  called  from  their  prophetess  Quintilia.    In  Rome  l)eing  open  to  him,  he  failed  not  to  add 

this  sect  the  women  were  admitted  to  perform  practice  to  his  theory.    On  his  retura  to  Pstfis 


that  Philip's  four  daughters,  who  were  all  pro-  France     Lfluis  XIV.  erected  a  new  office  pur- 

phetesses,  were  of  their  sect.    In  these  assem-  posely  for  him,  that  of  director  of  the  royal  fmit 

blies  the  virgins  entered  in  white  robes,  personate  and  kitchen  gardens ;  and  these  eardens,  while 

.•ng  prophetesses.  *  tf  »»^?d,  were  the  admiration  of  the  cunous. 

QUINTILIANUS,  the  fether  of  the  celebrated  He  twice  visited  London,  and  a  paper  of  his  was 

orator  Mareus  Quintilianus,  was  also  an  orator,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  on 

and  wrote  many  declamations.    Ugolin  of  Parma  the  culture  of  melons.    In  1690  he  published 

published  the  first  136  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  '  Instructions  pour  les  Jardins  Fniitiers  et  Pota- 

nine  others  were  published  in  1563  by  Peter  ge"/  which  obtained  great  pomilari^,  'vm  fre- 

Ayrault,  and  afterwards  by  Peter  Pithou  in  1 580.  quently  reprinted,  and  was  translated  into  several 

■rtere  have  also  been  nineteen  other  declama-  modern  languages.    The  last  edition  was  the 

tions  printed  under  the  name  of  Quintilian  the  '  Parfait  Jardinier,'  in  2  vols.  4to.    The  author 

orator;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Vossius,  they  Were  ^*^,U.^,?  ^  ^^^  ^^^-   m..     x 
written  neither  by  that  orator  nor  his  grandfethcr.        QUINTIUS  Flaminimics,  (Titus),  a  cele- 

QUIKT1LI4NUS  (Marcus  Fabius),  a  celebrated  brated  Roman  general,  who  was  consul  A.U.  C. 

Latin  orator,  and  the  first  critic  of  his  age,  was  a  654.  He  acquired  much  mditary  cioerienaj  m  the 


twenty  yeara  with  great  applause,  and  practised  aU  I^r»>  Phocis,  and  Thessaly,  tnbutoy  to 
at  die  bar.  Some  imagine,  with  but  little  fbunda-  Rome.  Yet  he  not  only  granted  peace  to  Philip, 
tion,  that  he  was  consul ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  but  proclaimed  all  Greece  free  and  independent 
was  preceptor  to  the  grandsons  of  Domitian's  at  the  Isthmian  games.  This  step  rendered  him 
sister.  There  is  still  extant  his  excellent  work,  very  popular  among  the  Greeks,  and  paved  the 
toUtled  Institutiones  Oratoria,  which  is  a  trea-  ^y  for  the  universal  dommion  of  the  RomMS. 
tise  on  rhetoric,  in  twelve  books,  justly  admired.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Pnisias,  kine  of  Bi- 
The  woric  was  found  by  Poggius  in  an  old  %nia ;  who  had  given  refuge  to  HanniW,  and 
tower.  There  is  also  attribute  to  Quintilian  a  by  his  address  prevailed  on  the  monarch  to  de- 
dialogue  De  Causis  corrupta  Eloquentise ;  but  it  sert  the  greatest  man  of  that  age.  Flaminius 
is  moie  commonly  ascribed  to  Tacitus.  died  suddenly.                 *..*,. 

QUINTIN,  or  QtJiHTAiw,  11.  f.    Fr.  ywirfniiie.  QUI'NTUPLE,  cdj.    Ux.  quaUvpha.    Fire- 

*  I  know  not  whence  derived.*    Johnson. — Min-  ^^d* 

shew  deduces  it  from  Lat.  quintut^  and  calls  it  a  In  the  country,  the  greatest  proportion  oT  mor- 
game  celebrated  every  fifth  year.    Others  trace  it  *al»ty,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  is  above  fuditupie 
to  Syr.  chanet;  Gr.  xovroc ;  which  produced  Lat.  *»*<>  twentynjight  the  least.      ^  «-,     .  ^-^^  „ 
conto  quintanuL  A  tUting  game.   See  Quiktaih.  ^™^  *  ^^  ^  MurtaHiif. 
At  fumtin  he,  QUIOTUS   Calaber,  a  Greek  poet,  who 
In  honour  of  his  bridaltee,  ^'ote  a  large  supplement  to  Homer  s  Iliad,  in 
Hath  challenged  either  wide  countee  fourteen  books,  in  which  a  relation  is  given  of  tilie 
Come  cut  ana  long  tail,  for  then  be  Trojan  war  from  the  death  of  Hector  to  the  de- 
Six  balchelors  as  bold  as  he,  struction  of  Troy.     He  is  supposed  to  have 
AdjutiBff  10  hb  com^y,  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  but  notmng  certain  can 
And  each  one  n&tfa  his  hvery.    Bm  Jenam.  be  collected  either  of  his  person  or  country.   His 
Q7nrTiN  Matsts,  also  tailed  the  farrier  of  poem  was  first  made  known  by  Cardinal  Bessa- 
Antwerp,  had  been  a  blacksmidi  nearly  twenty  rion,  who  discovered  it  in  St.  Nicholas's  church, 
yean;  when,  fidling  in  love  with  a  painteni  near  Otranto,  in  Calabria;  whence  the  author 
daughter,  who  was  very  handsome,  and  disliked  was  nam^  Qointus  Calaber.    It  was  first  pub- 
fa  s  trade,  be  betook  himself  to  painting,  in  which  lished  at  Venice  by  Aldus. 
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QUIP,  II.  i.  From  Whip,  to  dean  by  rub  celebrated  on  the  13th  of  the  calends  of  March, 

bin«,  which  ace.    A  sharp  jest ;  sarcasm.  our  l7th  of  February. 

^i^  and  ciaaks,  mad  wanton  wOm,  QUIRINI  (Angelo  Maria),  a  learned  cardinal, 

Kods,«id  bocU,  andwTMthed  tmilet.       ttiUon,  bom  in  Venice  in  1684.    He  was  eminent  as  a 

QuiFoa;   a  contrivance  which  supplied  the  philologer,  historian,  and  antiquary.     He  was 

place  of  writing  among  the  Peruvians,  at  the  promoted  to  the  cardinalate  by  Benedict  XIII. 

time  of  the  conquest  of  Peru   by  Pizarro,  in  He  was  a  member  of  almost  all  the  learned  so- 

the  sixteenth  century.    It  consisted  of  several  cieties  in  Europe ;  and  wrote  a  great  number  of 

threads  of  dtfierent  colors  attached  to  a  cord,  works.    He  died  in  1755,  and  |eft  his  valuable 

and  tied  in  knots.    Each  color  had  its  peculiar  library  to  ^e  Vatican;  to  which  an  additional 

signincation ;  and,  if  sense  could  not  oe  con-  xoom  was  built  to  admit  it. 

reyed  by  the  colors,  the  knots  were  used.    By  QUIRINUS,  the  name  given  to  Romulus 

this  means  calculations  were  carried  on,  enum^  %^  his  deification. 

rationa  of  the  population,  historical  documents  QUIRITES,  in  Roman  antiquity.     In  con- 

and  laws  preserved,  leasues  and  treaties  indicated,  sequence  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Ro- 

&c.    In  each  town  there  were  officers  whoso  niulus  and  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  Rome 

duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  quipos.    The  was  to  retain  its  name  from  Romulus ;  and  the 

defects  of  this  species  of  writing  were  supplied  people  were  to  be  called  Quirites,  £rom  Cures, 

by  oral  tiadition  and  short  poems.    A  similar  ^^  principal  town  of  the  Sabines,  a  name  used 


contrivance  was  in  use  in  Guiana.  in  aill  public  addresses  to  the  Roman  people. 

!Fr.  choeur ;  Ital.  cAo-   Dion.  Hal.  says  that  each  particular  citizen  was 
ro,   A  body  of  singers ;   to  be  called  Romanus,  and  the  collective  body  of 


a  chorus:  the  part  of  a  church  where  the  strtifie  them  Quirites;  yet  it  appears  by  this  ancient 

is  sung  :  to  sing  in  concert :  a  chorister.  form  of  words  used  it  funerals,  Ollus  Quiris 

Mywlf  have  limed  a  bosh  for  her,  ^^^o  datus  est,  that  each  private  citizen  wa^  also 

And  placed  a  quirt  of  %wh  enticing  birds,  called  Quiris.    Quiris,  according  to  Plutarch  and 

That  she  will  Ugh*  to  listen  to  their  lays.  others,  signified,  in  the  Sabine  language,  both  a 

Skakspeart,  dart,  and  a  warlike  deity  armed  with  a  dart.  This 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest  Quiris,  or  Quirinus,  was  either  Mars  or  some 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings,  other  god  of  war ;  and  the  worship  of  Quiris  con- 
Still  tairij^  to  the  young-eyed  chenibims.         Id.  tinned  in  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Romulus; 

I  am  all  on  fiie,  but  after  his  death  he  was  honored  with  the 

Nm  aU  the  backeU  in  a  country  ftuiw  name  Quirinus,  and  took  the  place  of  the  god 

■hail  quench  my  rage.                    CUmeiana.  Quiris 

Jtam  the  song,  and  strike  the  lively  lyre.  QUIRK,  n.f.    Of  thu  word  I  can  find  no 

Itild  iST       '^°*'  *  ''"°*"'"*  "^"^  derivaiion.-John9on.    But  see  Quwa, 

AUhandinhuddodecenUyidvance.  *"^  *«  .T*"*-  V^j^    ^^^^  't^ke;  or  fit; 

And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measures  ''^^  ^7^^ '»  subtilty. 

dance.                                             CawUy.  I've  felt  so  many  fwrii  of  joy  and  grief, 

At  thy  nativi^  a  fflerioua  fnaw  That  the  first  face  of  neither  on  the  start. 

Of  aagek  in  the  fietos  of  Bethlehem  sung  Can  woman  me  unto't.                      Skahpeart. 

To  shepherds  watching  at  their  folds  by  night.  Some  kind  of  men  quarrel  purposely  on  others  to 

And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  bom.  taste  their  valor ;  belike,  this  is  a  man  of  that  tpiirk* 

Matm.  Id. 

As  in  beauty  she  surpassed  the  vutrv,  I  may  chance  to  have  some  odd  quhrh  and  rem« 

So  nobler  than  the  rest  was  her  attire.    Dryden.  nanU  of  wit  broken  on  me.                                Id. 

The  ibs  oUoene  to  gaping  tombs  leUres.  Most  fortunately  he  hath  achieved  a  maid,        , 

And  wolves  with  howfing  fiU  the  sacied  fwm.  Th»*  uaragons  docnpUon  and  wild  fame. 

Popt,  ^^  ^at  excels  the  fwtrJki  of  blazoning  pens.  Id. 

TL             •  -^       .L  « I  J        -^L*  I^t  a  lawyer  tell  than  he  has  spied  some  defect  in 

Theow  9«n^,  that  lodge  withm  ^  anentaU;  li>w  solicitous  vo  they  to  repair  that  er- 

.     AfB  prodigal  of  baimony.         Thomm'Sprng.  wr,  and  leave  nothing  to  the  mercy  of  a  law  ^irirA.' 

QuiREyf!.!.    Fr.  (ttcuttr,  caAtr;  Ital.  ficecfer-  Deeojf  of  Pittjf, 

«o  ;  Lat.  qyatemio.    A  Dundle  of  paper  contain*  There  are  a  thousand  fmrkt  to  avoid  the  stroke  of 

ing  twcnty^four  sheets.  the  law.                                   L'Ettmnge't  FMu. 

This  operation  is  called  parting,  and  is  repealed  Now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear, 

two  or  three  times  for  the  beat  papeia.    The  paper  is  That  soromons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  prayer ; 

now  comated  into  ^mm,  foUed  and  packed  up  into  Light  ^uirkt  of  music,  broken  and  uneven.  Pope. 

teams  for  market.                         Just's  Cgeltptdm.  ConoeiU,  pons,  qmrkt,  or  quibbles,  jesU  and  re- 

QUIRIA,  a  province  of  Immetetia,  in  Asia,  PJ^ees  n»y  ignatbly  entertain,  ^t  have  no  place  in 

on  the  shoi^of^e  Black  Sea.    It  would  appear  the  search  after  trutS,               WammthMMmd, 

to  have  been  fbrmeriy  flourishing.  The  residence  QUISQUALISy  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

of  the  prince  is  Titi  Zighe,  on  me  sea  ooast.  The  monogynia  order,  and  decanclria  cla.«s  jf  plants  ; 

only  considerable  river  is  called  Boas,  passable  natural  order  thirty-first,  vepreculfv :  cal.  quin- 

fsr  mules ;  but  it  is  the  custom,  for  those  who  can  quefid  and  filiform ;  oetals  five ;  Faurr,  a  quin- 

aflbvd  it  to  be  carried  on  men's  backs,  in  a  chair,  queangular  plum.    6ne  species  only,  rit.    Q. 

f^  4^  86'  N.  uidica,  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Isles. 

QUmiNALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feast  eelebiated  QUIT,  v.  a.                   ^     Fr.  quitter ;  Ital. 

among   the  Romans    in    hon<»  of  Romulus.  Quit'-bemt,  n.  s.            >yti«tarv,    guUtarti 

It  wtt  also  odled  stoHoram  feris,  ^od  was  Quii^TAHC%ii.f.  &  v.  a.  3  barb.  Lat.  ^i^orc, 
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QUITO. 


To  discharge  an  obligation ;  free ;  carry  through ; 
perform;  repay;  absolve;  acquit;  abandon; 
rorsake ;  resign :  a  quit-rent  is,  a  small  reserved 
rent :  quittance  is,  discharge  from  debt  or  obli- 
gation ;  recompense ;  repayment :  to  repay. 

W«  will  bo  fuU  of  thine  oath,  which  thou  hast 
made  us  to  swear.  Joikua  ii.  20. 

He  fair  the  knight  saluted,  louting  low. 
Who  fair  him  qmitttd,  as  that  courteous  was. 

Spenter, 
1  ney  both  did  fail  of  their  purpose,  and  got  not  so 
moch  as  to  ^'t  their  charges ;  because  truth,  which 
is  the  secret  of  the  most  high  God,  whose  proper 
handy-work  all  things  are,  canoot  be  compassed  with 
that  wit  and  those  senses  which  are  our  own. 

Hooktr. 
Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature. 
To  ^  this  horrid  act. 

Khoispwrs.    King  Leau 
Now  I  am  remmbered,  he  scorned  at  me ! 
But  that's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quilUMoe.  Id, 

Mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  stale, 
Ilend*ring  faint  ^ttanet,  wearied  and  out- breathed. 
To  Heniy  Monmouth.  Id.  Henry  IV, 

Embrace  me  then  this  opportunity. 
As  fitting  best  to  quitlanee  tneir  deceit. 

Suthtpesn, 
Nor  further  seek  what  their  offences  be, 
Guiltless  I  ^t,  guilty  I  set  them  free.    Fairfax, 

Far  other  plaints,  tears,  and  laments, 
The  time,  the  place,  and  oar  estates  require. 

Think  on  thy  sins,  which  man's  old  foe  presents 
Before  that  judge  that  quit*  each  soul  his  hire.   Id, 
For  our  reward, 
All  our  debts  are  paid  ;  dangers  of  law 
-  Actions,  decrees,  judgments  against  us  quitted. 

Ben  Jontm, 
Never  worthy  prince  a  day  did  pit 
l¥ith  greater  haiard,  and  with  mora  renown. 

Dania, 
By  this  act,  old  tyrant, 
I  shall  be  quit  with  thee.  BetAam, 

Thou  art  quit  from  a  thousand  calamities ;  there- 
fore let  thy  joy,  which  should  be  as  great  for  fhy 
freedom  from  them  as  is  thy  sadness  when  thou  feef- 
est  any  of  them,  do  the  same  cure  upon  thy  discon- 
tent. Taylor, 
Samson  hath  ftiii  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroicly  bath  finished 
A  life  heroic,  on  his  enemies 
Fully  revenged,  hath  left  them  yean  of  mourning. 

Milton, 
'  One  step  higher 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude.  Id, 

Iron  woiks  ought  to  be  confined  to  certain  places, 
where  there  is  no  conveyance  for  timber  to  places  of 
vent,  so  as  to  quit  the  cost  of  the  carriage.    Temple, 

Such  a  tax  would  be  insensible,  and  pass  but  as  a 
small  quit-rent,  which  every  one  would  be  content  to 
pay  towards  the  guard  of  the  seas.  Id, 

Still  I  shall  hear  and  never  quit  the  score, 
Stunned  with  hoarse  Codrus'  Thesdd  o'er  and  o'er. 

Drgden, 

Such  tariety  of  arguments  only  distract  the  under- 
standing ;  such  a  superficial  way  of  examining  is  to 
quit  truth  for  appearance,  only  to  serve  our  vanity. 

Locke, 

Does  not  the  air  feed  the  flamet  and  does  not  the 
flame  at  the  same  time  warm  and  enlighten  the  air  ? 
■ad  does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  ele- 
BBMits  in  the  noble  iruits  that  issue  from  it  1 

SoiUh'e  Smrmotu, 
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To  John  I  owed  great  obligaHpn; 
But  John,  unhappily,  thought  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation ; 
Sure  John  and  I  are  more  than  qmt,       Feitr, 
The  prince,  renowned  in  bounty  as  in  anna, 
With  pity  saw  the  ill-concealed  distress, 
Quilted  his  title  to  Campaspe's  charms. 
And  gave  the  fair  one  to  the  tnend*s  embrace.    Id, 

My  old  master,  a  little  before  his  death,  wished 
him  joy  of  the  estate  which  was  £iUing  to  him.  de- 
siring him  only  to  pay  tlie  gifts  of  charitv  be  had  left 
as  quit-rente  upon  the  estate.      Addiee^Jt  Spectator. 

To  quU  you  of  this  fear,  you  have  already  looked 
death  in  the  face ;  what  have  you  found  so  terrible 
in  it  T  Wake, 

Quit-rent  (auietos  redditus,  i.  e.  quiet  rent), 
is  a  certain  small  rent  payable  by  the  tenants  of 
manors,  in  token  of  subjection,  and  by  which  the 
tenant  goes  quiet  and  free.  In  ancient  record^ 
it  is  cidled  white  rent,  because  paid  in  silve  - 
money,  to  distinguish  it  firom  rent-corn,  fcc. 

QUITCH'GRASS,  n.  t.    Sax.  cpice.    Dog- 

gWM.      • 

They  are  the  best  com  to  grow  on  grounds  sub* 
ject  to  qmtdigratt  or  other  weras. 

Jtfortiaifr*!  Huektrndry, 

QUITE,  adv.  From  Quit.  Completely; 
perfectly;  thoroughly. 

He  haih  sold  us,  and  quite  devoured  our  money. 

Genetie  xxxi. 

Those  latter  exclude  not  the  former  quite  and  cleas 
as  onneoessaiy.  Hooker, 

If  some  foreign  ideas  will  offer  themselves,  reject 
them,  and  hinder  them  from  running  away  with  our 
thoughts  quite  from  the  subject  in  hand.         Locke. 

The  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at  difierent  ends, 
and  srise  from  quite  contrary  principles.      AdSeen. 

QUITO,  a  presidency  of  Colombia,  wms  ori- 
ginally an  independent  country,  which  remained 
distinct  from  all  the  neighbouring  states,  until  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Peru  by 
Francisco  Pisarro;  but  its  limits  were  not  then 
exactly  the  same  as  at  present.  It  is  now  boond- 
ed  by  Santa  F6  on  the  north ;  on  the  cast  it  ex- 
tends to  Maynas,  Macas,  and  Quixos,  which 
reach  to  the  Portuguese  frootien;  on  the  west 
the  Great  Pacific  washes  it  from  the  gulf  of  Puna 
to  the  government  of  Atacames;  and  on  the 
south  the  kingdom  of  Peru  forms  its  bonodary. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  aboot  600 
miles,  while  its  breadth  exceeds  1800. 

The  chain  of  the  Andes  which  pervades  Qnito, 
after  having  been  divided  near  Popayan  into 
three  branches,  unites  in  the  district  of  I^toa, 
and  stretches  hr  beyond  the  equator.  Its  most 
lofty  summits  form  two  lines,  separated  by  a 
series  of  valleys,  from  10,600  to  13,900  hti  in 
height,  as  far  as  the  3°  of  S.  lat,  m  wbic^ 
the  chief  towns  of  Quito  are  situated.  On 
the  west  side  of  this  vale  or  plain  rise  the 
mountains  of  Casitagua,  Pichincha,  Atacaxo, 
Corazon,  Iliniisa,  Carguirazo,  Chimboraio,  and 
Cunamhay ;  and  on  the  east  are  the  peaks  of 
Cayambe,  Goamani,  Antisaoa,  Passuchos,  Rb- 
minari,  Cotopaxi,Qaelendama,TunguFagiiayaDd 

cape  Urcu,  or  the  Altar— all  of  whidi,  esccplMig 
three  or  four,  are  higher  than  Mont  BUdc,  bat 
on  acooont  of  the  great  elevatien  of  the  pbio'oii 
which  they  rest,  their  appearance  is  not  so  lofty 
as  may  be  imaginedf;  the  tumait  of  Cbimboraxo 
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the  most  elevated,  not  being  more  than  11,959  16^00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Noitn- 

feet  above  the  plain  of  Tapia,  which  itself  is  9481  v^est  of  Riobamba  is  Carguirazo,  which  juat 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  enters  the  lower  period  of  congelation.    New 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  here  so  constant  this  mountain  and  Chimborazo  is  the  road  lead- 

ihat  the  summits  of  those  mountains  which  enter  ing  to  Guayaquil,  passing  over  such  lofty  deserts 

Jie  region  of  perpetual  snow  have  the  line  of  and  such  dangerous  places*  that  many  people 

congelation  distinctly   marked;  and  the  road  perish  in  attempting  to  travel  over  it  in  bad  wea- 

ftom  Guayaquil  to  Quito  leads  along  the  northern  ther,  or  in  winter.    The  height  of  this  mountain 

declivity  of  Chimborazo,  amid  scenes  of  the  is  15,540  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
most  majestic  nature,  and  near  the  regions  of       In   these  mountainous  regions  the  wind  is 

eternal  firost.    Chimborazo,  the  most  lofty  of  the  often  so  violent  that  it  tears  off  fragments  of 

American  summits,  towers  in  the  form  of  a  dome  rocks     The  French  academicians,  in  measuring 

3ver  the  conical  peaks  and  heads  of  the  adjacent  their  oase,  and  taking  the  necessary  angles,  were  • 

mountains,  to  the  altitude  of  21,441  feet  above  often,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  danger  of  having 

the  level  of  the  sea.    Pichincha,  which  sur-  their  tents  and  huts  blown  over.    In  this  im- 

roounts  the  city  of  Quito,  was  formerly  a  very  mense  extent  the  population,  therefore,  is  chiefly 

active  volcano ;  but  since  the  conquest  its  erup-  confined  to  the  valley,  formed  on  the  very  ridge 

tions  have  not  been  frequent.    See  that  artic^.  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Andes,  by  the  parallel 

Humboldt  supposes  the  bottom  of  the  crater  is  summits  making  a  prolonged  series  of  small  nar- 

on  a  level  wiui  the  city  of  Quito.    Its  edges  are  row  plains,  extending  from  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra 

always  covered  with  snow;  and  flames  rise  from  to  Loja,  and  to  the  country  between  those  and 

its  surface  amid  columns  of  dark  smoke.  Popayan,  and  from  the  western  slope  of  the  Cor^ 

But  of  all  the  American  volcanoes  Cotopaxi  is  dillera  to  the  ocean.    The  eastern  governments 

the  most  poted.    It  is  situated  to  the  south-east  are  chiefly  immense  tracts,  thinly  scattered  with 

of  Quito,  twelve  leagues  distant  ft'om  that  city,  missionary  villages. 

and  five  leagues  north  of  Latacunga,  between  the  Quito  Proper  is  subdivided  from  north  to  south 
mountains  of  Ruminavi,  the  summit  of  which  is  into  nine  districts,  viz.  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra, 
rugged  and  jagged  with  separate  rocks,  and  Que-  Otabalo,  Quito,  Latacunga,  Riobamba,  Chimbo, 
lendama,  whose  peaks  enter  the  regions  of  eternal  Guayaquil,  Cnen9a,  and  Loxa  or  Loja. 
frost.  It  has  ejected  such  masses  of  scoria  and  The  titrttciic/um  of  Quito  contains,  independent- 
immense  pieces  of  lock,  on  the  plain  below,  that  ly  of  me  city,  twenty-five  villages,  or  parishes, 
they  would  of  themselves,  if  heaped  together,  Tlie  lands  are  covered  with  plantations,  in  the 
form  an  enormous  mountain ;  and  in  a  violent  plains,  breaches  or  valleys,  and  up  the  sides  of 
eruption  in  1774  its  roarings  were  heard  at  the  mountains,  as  far  as  vegetatation  will  reach, 
Honda,  at  the  distance  of  200  leagues.  In  1768  so  as  to  l>e  productive  of  any  return  to  the  culti- 
it  sent  forth  such  a  volume  of  ashes  that  the  vator.  The  valleys,  being  hot,  grow  sugar-canes 
light  of  the  sun  was  obscured  at  Ilambato  till  and  cotton ;  the  plains,  maize ;  and  the  higher 
three  in  the.  afternoon,  and  the  people  were  regions,  wheat,  barley,  &c.  European  grain  was 
forced  to  use  lanterns ;  at  the  same  time  the  introduced  into  Quito  by  father  Jose  Rizi,  a  na- 
cone  was  so  heated  that  the  mass  of  snow  which  tive  of  Ghent  in  Flanders,  who  sowed  some  near 
covered  it  suddenly  melted  away ;  and  at  Guay-  the  convent  of  St.  Francis ;  and  the  monks  still 
aquil,  150  miles  distant,  its  eruptions  were  audi-  show  the  vase  in  which  the  first  wheat  came  from 
bly  distinguished.  Europe,  as  a  sacred  relic.    Above  the  regions 

The  volcano  of  Sangai,  or  Mecas,  is  Uie  most  which  produce  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  &c.,  are 

southern  mountain  of  Quito,  and  is  covered  with  fed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  which  yield  great 

snow ;  but  a  continual  fire  issues  from  its  sum-  quantities  of  wool ;  and  cows  are  reared  also  in 

mit,  attended  by  explosions  which  are  heard  120  great  numbers  for  the  sake  of  cheese  and  butter, 

miles  distant,  and  when  the  wind  is  fiiir  are  most  of  the  villages  of  Quito  are  inhabited  by 

audible  even  at  Quito.    The  country  adjacent  Indians. 

to  this  volcano  is  totally  barren,  being  covered       The  capital  of  this  presidency  is  Quito.    It  is 

with  cinders.    In  this  desert  the  river  Sangay  situated  in  long.  78^  10*  15'*  W.,  and  lat.  0"  13* 

rises,  and,  joining  the  Upano,  flows  into  the  Ma-  27"  S.,  on   the  eastern  slope  of  the  western 

ranon  under  the  name  of  the  Payra.    Sangia  is  branch    of   the    equatorial   Andes,  thirty-five 

17,131  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Altar,  leagues  distant  from  the  coasta  of  the  South  Se^ 

or  £1  Altar,  is  on  the  eastern  crest,  in  the  district  The  volcanic  mountain  Pichincha  is  the  basis  on 

of  Riobamba,  joining  itself  by  a  high  desert  to  which  the  celebrate  city  rests.    Its  crevices  are 

another  peak  odled  Collaiies.  The  Indians  have  so  numerous  in  the  environs  that  many  of  the 

a   tiadition  that  £1  Altar  was  formerly  more  suburban  houses  are  built  on  arches ;  and  from 

lofty  than  Chimborazo,  but  that  its  summit  sud-  the  acclivity  of  the  ground  the  streets  are  ver^ 

deoly  fell  in.    By  the  latest  observation  it  was  irregular  and  uneven.    The  city  has  in  its  vici- 

found  to  be  17,256  feet  above  the  level  of  the  nity  the  great  plains  Turubamba  and  Inna  Quito, 

sea.  .  covered  with  country  seats  and  cultivation ;  and 

Tongnragua  is  seven  leagues  north  of  Rio-  the  junction  of  these  plains  forms  a  neck  of  land, 

bamba.    The  figure  of  this  volcanic  mountain  on  which  some  of  the  streets  are  built    Tb« 

is  coDical,  and  very  steep.    Riobamba  was  de-  height  of  Quito  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is 

stroyed  by  its  dreadful  eruptions.    Some  hot  9510  feet;  and  it  is  backed  by  the  conical  sum- 

tpnngs  gush  out  through  crevices  in  its  sides,  mit  of  Javirac,  immediately  under  that  of  Pichip^ 

which  has  caused  warm  baths  to  be  erected  for  cha, — Javirac  being  10,239  feet  above  the  ocetti, 

the  accommodaMon  of  invalids.    Tunguragua  is  consequently  729  feet  higher  than  the  city. 
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The  temperature  of  the  climate  is  soch  that  reaped  and  town  at  the  same  time ;  and  soch  is 

neither  heat  nor  cold  is  felt  in  extremes,  though  the  goodness  of  the  pasture  tnar  excellent  mutton^ 

this  may  be  experienced  in  a  very  short  journey  beef,  &c.,  are  to  be  had  here.    Fine  cheese  is 

from  it.    The  whole  year  is  a  perfect  spring,  also  made  in  the  dairies,  and  so  much  ia  used» 

widi  little  or  no  variation ;  pleasant  gales  con-  that  70,000  or  80,000  dollars'  worth  is  annually 

suntly  waft  the  odon  of  the  cultivated  plains  consumed.    Good  butter  is  also  found ;  and  fot 

towards  the  town,  and  these  are  seldom  known  the  service  of  the  table,  whether  in  luxuries  or 

to  fiul  or  to  become  boisterous.    The  rain  alone  necessaries,  nothing  appears  to  be  wanting, 
descends  occasionally  with  impetuosity,  and  pre-       In  this  province  some  cotton  soods  are  nmna- 

vents  the  usual  out-of-door  avocations.    With  lectured,  lliese  are  exported  to  Peru ;  for  which 

such  a  climate,  and  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  the  gold,  silver,  laces,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  copper,  tin, 

city  is  hourly  liable  to  earthquakes,  fltnd  its  in-  lead,  and  <juicksilver,  are  returned.    The  wheat 

*  habitants  are  freauently  occupied  in  noticmg,  of  Quito  is  exported  to  Guayaxjuil;  and  the 

with  the  most  awful  apprehensions,  the  slightest  coast  of  Gnatimala  sends  indigo,  iron,  and  steel, 

variations  in  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens ;  for  for  which  some  of  the  products  of  Quito  are  re- 

from  these  they  affect  to  judge  of  the  approach  of  turned  by  way  of  Guayaquil.    The  commerce  of 

the  subterraneous  concussions* which  have  so  fire-  Quito  is,  however,  mostly  internal ;  and  this  pro- 

quently  destroyed  the  place.  Of  these  a  very  de-  vince   contains   no  metallic  veins  which  are 

structive  one  was  experienced  in  1775.  In  1797,  worked,  though  many  rich  ones  are  supposed  to 

on  the  4th  of  February,  the  face  of  the  whole  dis-  exist;  and  some  mercury  has  been  mund  be- 

trict  was  changed,  and  in  the  space  of  a  second  tween  the  villages  of  Cuen^  and  Azogue. 
40,000  persons  were  hurled  into  eternity.  During       Quito  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  scene 

this  tremendous  scene  the  ground  opened  in  all  of  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian 

directions,  and  vomited  out  sulphur,  mud,  and  by  the  French  and  Spanish  matiiematicians,  in 

water.    This  earthonake  affected  the  tempera-  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  plain  made  choice  of 

tore  of  the  air,  whicn  is  now  commonly  between  for  the  mensuration  of  the  great  base  is  1592  feet 

40**  and  55*,  whereas  it  was  usually  66^  or  68* ;  lower  than  the  city  of  Quito,  and  four  leaffues 

and  since  that  time  violent  shocks  have  frequently  north-east  of  it,  near  the  village  Ynranqui,  nom 

been  experienced.  which  it  has  its  name.    It  was  in  this  desert 

Quito  is  plentifullv  supplied  with  water  fkom  valley,  surrounded  by  the  lofty  summits  of  the 

several  streams,  which  flow  from  the  sides  of  the  central  Andes,  that  these  opemtions  were  carried 

mountains,  and  are  conducted  into  the  town  by  on.    in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  an  al&baster 

means  of  conduits.     Several  of  these  brooks  slab,  on  which  is  engraven  a  latin  inscription, 

unite  in  one  spot,  and  form  the  small  river  Ma-  commemorating  these  labors,  and  enumerating 

chaugara,  which  washes  the  south  parts  of  the  the  signals,  angles,  and  other  circumstances  con- 

cit^,  and  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.    The  nected  with  the  measurement  performed  in  those 

principal  streets  are  aU  paved,  and  the  houses  years, 

are  large  and  convenient,  being  mostly  of  one       QUnT£R-BOK£.  See  Vetzrikakt  Arts  ' 
story  in  height,  built  of  unbumt  bricks  and  clay,       QUIV'£R,  n.  i .    Goth,  fto^,  kqfe  ;  L«L  caoea. 

and  cemented  by  a  sort  of  mortar  which  was  Corrupted  horn  Fr.  oouvrtr,  or  cover.    A  case 

made  use  of  anciently  bv  the  .Indians,  and  which  or  sheath  for  arrows. 

becomes  exceedingly  solid.  The  principal  square       M  tnows  are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man ;  so 

of  Quito  is  ornamented  with  the  cathedral,  the  are  children  of  the  youth.    Happy  is  the  man  that 

bishop's  palace,  the  town-hall,  and  the  palace  hath  hit  ^iiiwr  foil  of  them.  IVsbi  cxzrii.  5k 

of  the  royal  audience,  and  with  a  beautiful  foun-  ou    iP "^  hnntad  «»  »  dav. 

tain  in  the  centre.    Four  streets  terminate  at  the  She  chanced  to  come  wtm  Copid  lay, 

anries  of  this  square,  which  are  broad,  straight,  Tha^S^^^^'n^nrl.  w.  jJ**^' 

clivities  and  breaches  commence;  on  this  account  "^  *^  '      '       rUtjjana, 

the  luxury  of  wheel-carriaffes  is  not  to  be  had.       j)]m\  nymphs  would  he  arrayed  in  white.  i£ir 

Besides  the  great  square,  there  are  two  others  of  anni  and  shoulders  naked,  bows  in  their  hands,  and 

considerable  size,  and  several  small  ones.    In  fuiiwrs  by  their  tides.  Ptadum  em  Dnwk^. 

'  these  are  situate  the  churches  and  convents,  which  Tis  chastity : 

are  generally  fiue  buildings.    The  hospital  is  a       She  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  compleat  steel, 
fine  structure ;  and  there  are  several  courts  for       And  like  a  ^uiv&rwl  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 
the  administration   of  justice,  the  exchequer.       May  trace  huge  forests  and  unharboured  headis. 


trMsurv  fer  Infamous  hills,  and  periloas  sandy  wilds.  Jllitko*. 


the  early  periods  from  Spam.    Notwithstanding  ^         t        » — •           — e         p,^^^ 

the  horror  of  earthquakes,  and  the  constant  state  frvn  him  whose  quills  stand  ^mvend  in  his  ear/ 

of  anxiety  they  must  feel,  the  inhabitants  are  To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  Westmiasler.     Papt^ 

ny,  lively,  and   much  addicted  to  pleasure,  Qui'vxa,  v.  n.  &a^\    Wei.  cAicg^wr;  Span, 

luxury,  and  amusement.  ^tieftor,  or  perhaps  from  quake.    To  quake ;  dii- 

The  clay  and  hot  water  vomited  from  the  vol-  yer;  play  with  a  tremulous  motion:  qaick  in 

cano  diffuses  mach  fertititv  in  the  vicinity,  where  motion ;  nimble. 

a  constant  succession  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  When  I  heard,  my  belly  trembled  ^  my  lijpa  pA» 

leaves  appear  during  the  whole  year     Com  is  tercd  at  the  voice.         ^                    IM,  m.  t0. 


QUO 


ZelnH^  would  htm  put  to  her  btlpiag  haiid,  but 
■he  was  taJten  with  luch  a  i/mtering,  that  she  thought 
it  nuKe  inadooi  to  lean  honwlf  to  a  troe  and  look  on. 

The  hiidt  chaont  melodj  on  e?ery  hush, 
Tlie  green  leaves  quiotr  with  the  cooling  wind. 

fimiMplMV. 

There  was  a  little  futstr  fellow,  and  he  woald 
nanage  jqu  his  piece  thu ;  end  he  would  about  and 
about.  Idm 

O'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight,  ^ 
Forward  lie  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  heed. 
He  futwrerf  with  his  feet,  and  lay  far  dead.  Drydm. 
With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke  loose. 
And  left  the  limbs  stiH  fmvermf  on  the  groond. 

Addkon, 
Eury^oe  with  ^mv'ring  voice  he  mourned, 
And  Heber*s  banks  Euiydice  returned.         Gejp. 

Duncing  sun-beams  on  the  waters  played. 
And  verdukt  alders  formed  a  quh)*ring  shade. 

Ptpe. 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 
The  lakes  that  qvioer  to  the  curling  brecK.  Id. 
QUIXOS  A»D  Macas,  tbe  roost  easterly  pro- 
Yincc  of  tbe  audieoce  of  Quito,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Popayan  and  the  plains;  east  by 
PortttgueM  Guiana ;  on  the  west  it  is  separated 
from  LatacuHga  and  Ibarra  by  the  Cordilleras  of 
Coiopaxi,  Cayambe»  Ice. ;  and  on  the  south  it  is 
liniiied  by  May^as  and  Bracamoros.  It  is  ex- 
tranely  moontainout,  full  of  ravines,  and  abound- 
ing in  rivers,  some  of  which  are  very  large,  and 
all  ninning  into  the  Maianon.  Impassable,  ex- 
cept on  foot,  it  was  t mversed  by  the  missiona- 
ries, who,  at  the  expense  of  great  labors  and  £i- 
tigoet,  entered  Mainas.  Its  temperature  is  cold, 
but  it  prodoccf  much-  cotton  and  fine  tobacco ; 
the  valleyi  and  ravines  are  extremely  fiertile.  In 
the  south-west  of  Quixos  is  Los  Canelos,  a  sort 
of  spice  resembling  cinnamon  srowing  there. 
The  sooth  port  of  Quixos  is  called  Macas,  and  is 
separated  into  a  distinct  district,  under  that  ap- 
pellation, of  which  the  chief  town  is  Maoas,  or 
Sevilla  de  Oro. 

QUOETLIBET,  n.  i.  Lat.  quod-libeL  A 
nice  point;  asubtilty. 

He  who  reading  on  the  heart. 
When  all  his  quodlAiU  of  art 
Cenld  not  expound  its  pulse  and  heat, 
Swore,  he  had  never  felt  it  beat.  Prior, 

QUOJA,  a  country  of  Africa,  at  tbe  back  of 
Sierra  Leone,  between  8°  and  lO**  of  W.  long.,  and 
between  6^  and  9P  of  N.  lat.  It  is  well  cultivated, 
but  has  little  trade.  The  monarch  is  despotic, 
and  his  nobles  enjoy  extraordinary  respect.  On 
the  tombs  of  their  masters,  slaves  are  frequently 
sacrificed,  and  numerous  subjects  on  that  of  the 
kine. 
QUOIF,  n.  I.  &  V.  a. )  Fr.  coeffe.  Any  cap 
QuoiF^FVRE.  )  with  which  the  bead  is 

oorered :  to  dress  with  a  cap :  quoiffure  is,  head- 
dress.   See  Coif. 

Hence,  thou  sickly  ^umf. 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head. 
Which  prisoss,  flushed  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 

Sfuiktp€ort» 
She  b  always  ^mifftd  with  the  head  of  an  ele- 
phant, to  shew  that  this  animal  is  the  breed  of  that 
oounixy.  Addimm, 

The  lady  in  the  next  medal  is  veir  particular  in 
her  %uoiffwF€,  Id,  on  MedaU. 
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QUOIN,  11.  f.    Fr.  com.    A  comer;  a  wedgt» 

A  sudden  tempest  from  the  desert  flew  , 

With  horrid  wings,  and  thuBdeied  as  it  blew, 
Thia,  wkirliag  rowBd,  the  fiiowf  together  shook*  ' 


Build  brick  houses  with  strong  and  firm  qmoUu  or 
columns  at  each  end.  Martimtr*$  Hudandry. 

Quoin,  or  Coin,  on  board  a  ship,  a  wedge 
fostened  on  the  deck,  close  to  the  breach  of  the 
carriage  of  a  gun,  to  keep  it  firm  up  to  the  ship's 
side.  Cantic  quoins  are  snort  three  legged  quoins 
put  between  casks  to  keep  them  steady. 

QooxNS,  in  architecture,  denote  the  comers  of 
brick  or  stone  walb.  The  word  is  particolariy 
used  for  the  atones  in  the  comers  of  brick  build- 
ings. When  these  stand  out  beyond  the  brick- 
work,  their  edges  being  ciiamfired  off,  they  are 
oaUed  rostic  quoins. 

QUOIT,  n.  f .,  V.  n.  &  v.  a.  Belg.  coeto,  gooed^ 
thrown.  Somethmg  thrown  at  a  certain  point  or 
mark :  to  play  at  quoits  or  the  discus ;  to  throw. 

He  plays  at  ^oiu  well.     ShUapeare,  Henry  IV, 
QmtU  him  down,  Bardolf,  like  a  shove-groat  shil- 
ling. Shaktfa&rt*  , 
Noble  youths  for  mastaiship  would  strive. 
To  fmii,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive. 

Diydm. ' 
When  he  played  at  feoiU,  he  was  allowed  his 
breeches  and  stockings.  Arlmthnot  mid  Popt* 

QUON'AA.M.    Lai.  fiioiufoNi.    Having  been 
formerly.    A  ludicrous  word. 
This  is  tbe  qmndam  king,  let's  seise  upon  him. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  tptondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now.  Jhydtn, 

QUOOK.    I^eterite  of  quake.    Obsolete. 
Freely  up  those  royal  spoils  he  took. 
Yet  at  the  lion's  skin  he  inly  ^naok,     Spenmr. 

QUO'RUM,  n.  s.  Lat.  quorum,  A  bench  of 
justices ;  such  a  number  of  officers  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  do  business. 

They  were  a  parcel  of  mummers,  and  being  him- 
self one  of  tbe  quorum  in  his  own  county,  he  won- 
dered that  none  of  the  Middlesex  justices  took  care 
■to  lay  soma  of  them  by  the  heels.  Addum. 

Quorum  is  often  mentioned  in  English  statutes, 
and  in  commissions  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
others.  It  is  thus  called  from  the  words  of  the 
commission,  quorum  A.  B.  unum  esse  volumus : 
— e.  g.  where  a  commission  is  directed  to  seven 
persons,  or  to  any  three  of  them,  whereof  A.  B. 
and  C.  D.  are  to  be  two ;  in  this  case,  they  are 
said  to  be  of  the  quorum,  because  the  rest  can- 
not proceed  without  them ;  so  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  quorum  is  one  without  whom  the  rest 
of  the  justices  in  some  cases  cannot  proceed. 

QIjOTA,  n.  f .  Lat.  quotm,  A  share ;  an  as- 
signed proportion. 

Scarce  one  in  this  list  but  engages  to  supply  a 
^inota  of  4>risk  young  follows,  equipt  with  hats  and 
feathers.  Additt^ 


QUOTE',  V,  «.-)  Fr.  qwter;  Ital.  and  Lat. 
Quotation,  >eo$ta,  a  marginal  note.  To 
Quo'ter.  S  cite  an  author  or  passage  of 

an  author ;  addnce  the  words  of  another  by  way 

of  authority. 

The  second  chapter  to  the  Romans  is  here  quoted 
only  to  paint  the  margent.  Whitgi/te- 
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St.  Paul  qMtu  one  of  their  poets  for  this  saying,  him  counsel ;  fw    he  seems  to  have  the  quetUian  % 

SliUin^fUtt,  love.                                                        SuJctpear^m 

He,  that  has  but  ever  so  little  examined  the  cita-  Qntotidian  things,  and  equidistant  hence 

tions  of  writers,  cannot  doubt  how  little  credit  the  Shut  him  for  man  in  one  circumference.    Doimt. 

fiMtelions  deserve,  where  the  originals  are  wanting.  njo,  „rM  this  a  short  fit  of  shaking,  as  an  egue, 

LMhe,  l)^(  |^  quotidian  fever,  always  increasing  to  higher  in- 

He  ranged  his  tropes,  and  preached  up  paUence,  flammation.                                        King  QutHm. 

Backed  his  opinion  with  Tuotatioiu.                Prior.  aiJfVTiVKT  ..  •      V^^^U  .>w>#;^#  .  T-*« 

He  Quoud  teiU  right  upon  our  Saviour,  though  he  QUOTIENT,  n.  f .     FtewA  juohaU  ;  Utak 

espounded  ihem  wrong.                         Attorhury.  qmttes.    The  rwulUngsum  in  divwion. 

1  proposed  this  passage  entire,  to  take  off  the  dU-  j^  arithmetick,  qmtimt  is  the  number  prodnoed  fay 

guise  which  iU  quoter  put  upon  it.                      Id,  ^  division  of  the  two  given  numben  the  one  by  the 

He  will,  in  the  middle  of  a  session,  quoU  pes-  q^,                                                         Coekor, 

sages  out  of  Plato  and  Pindar.  5i«/i'j  Mitedianiet.  Xo  make  all  the  steps  belonging  to  the  same  pair 

Some  for  renown  on  scraps  of  learning  dote,  ^  .tairs  of  an  equal  height,  they  consider  the  height 

And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  thev  quaU,  ^f  ^^  ^^^^  j^  feet  and  mchea,  and  multiply  the  feet 

To  patchwork  learned  quaUiunu  are  allied,  i^  ^^ive,  whose  product,  with  the  nmnber  of  odd 

Both  strive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pnde.    Young.  JQches.  gives  the  sum  of  the  whole  height  in  inches. 

Quotation,  sir,  is  a  jgood  thing ;  there  is  a  community  ^ jji^ij  .^m  they  divide  by  the  number  of  steps  they 

ol  mind  in  it :  classical  quotatwn  is  the  parole  of  h-  intend  to  have  in  that  height,  and  the  quotignt  shall 

terary  men  all  over  the  world.                    Johntom.  ^e  the  number  of  inches  and  parts  that  each  step 

QUOTH,  verb  imperfect.    The  only  part  of  »ball  be  high.                                            Mfoson. 

Sax.  cpoSan ;  Teut.  quiden,  to  say,  retained  in  QUO-WARRANTO,  in  law,  a  writ  which  lies 


Enjoying,  quoth  you.  Sidnty.  mis-user  or  non-user  of  privileges  granted.    The 

Shall  we,  quoth  he,  so  basely  brook  attorney-general  may  exnibit  m  quo-warranto  in 

This  paltry  ass  1  Hudibrat.  the  crown  office  against  any  particular  persons, 

QUOTIDIAN,  adj.  &  n.  i.     Fr.  quotidien;  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who  use  any  fron- 

Lat.  quotidianus.    Daily ;  happening  every  day;  chise  or  privilege  without  having  a  legal  grant  or 

a  fever  returning  daily.  prescription  for  the  same ;  and  a  judgment  ob- 

If  I  could  meet  that  lancymonger,  I  would  give  tained  upon  it  is  final,  as  being  a  writ  of  right 


R. 

R  is  called  the  canine  letter,  because  it  is  uttered  named  Fusii  and  Valesii  were  afterwards  called 

witli  some  resemblance  to  the  growl  or  snarl  of  a  Furii  and  Valerii.    Cicero  tells  us,  the  Papirii 

cut;  it  has  one  constant  sound  in  £nglish;  as,  were  first  called  Papisii;  and  even  fixes  the  time 

red,  rose,  more,  muriatic ;  in  words  derived  from  when  the  change  was  made,  viz.  in  the  year  of 

the  Greek,  it  is  followed  by  an  A,  as  rhapsody :  r  Rome  415. 

is  never  mute,  unless  the  second  r  may  be  ac-  From  the  same  softness  of  the  sound  of  the  r, 
counted  mute,  where  two  are  used ;  as  mjrrrh.  it  came  to  be  used  indifferently  with  the  /,  in 
R  is  a  liquid  consonant,  being  the  seventeenth  many  words ;  e.  gr.  Latiarius  and  Latialis,  Pali- 
letter  of  our  alphabet.  Its  sound  is  formed  bv  Ha  and  Parilta,  &c. ;  but  it  still  more  frequently 
a  guttural  extrusion  of  the  breath  vibrated  through  degenerated  into  / ;  thus  remures  became  chang- 
the  mouth,  with  a  sort  of  quivering  motion  of  the  ed  into  lemures ;  interlego,  perluceo,  into  intel- 
tongue,  drawn  from  the  teeth  and  canulated  with  ligo  and  pelluceo;  frater  into  fratellus,  &c.  As 
the  tip  a  little  elevated  tovrards  the  palate,  an  abbreviation,  in  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  ft. 
AVhen  not  aspirated,  it  is  always  followed  by  A  or  RO.  signifies  Roma ;  R.  C.  Romana  civitas. 
Towel  at  the  beginning  of  wordi  and  syllables.  See  Abbreviatiok.  In  the  prescriptions  of  phy- 
R  would  seem  to  have  a  softer  sound  among  the  sicians,  R.  stands  for  recipe,  i.  e.  take*  As  a 
ancient  Romans  than  among  us,  by  its  l)ein{|;  fre-  numeral,  R  anciently  stood  for  eighty;  and 
quenUy  interposed  to  prevent  the  clashing  of  ^jjj,  ^^ash  over  it,  thus  "R,  for  80,000;  but  the 
vowels ;  as  m  rams,  opeuoe,  nunis  from  woe.  mu-  q^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^  ^g^y  ,nark  over  it,  signified 
rex  from  ftiwiC,  mus  muris  from  five  ^woc;  &'  loo;  with  the  same  maik  under  it  denoted  1000 
Hetrusci  they  frequentiy  wrote  Thusci,  and  even  ^^  lOO ;  thus  p  signified  100,000.    In  the  He- 

7^2 '.  ^u  ^**'  '^T'.  ""^T '  J^^iIl^^'iTK*'  brew  numeiation  n  denoted  200 ;  and  with  two 

In  tact  there  was  that  similarity  between  the  '                     - 

sound  of  the  land  r,  that,  as  the  BLomaos  avoided  horizontal  points  over  it  1000  X  200;  thus  n 

the  doubling  of  their  consonants,  they  dropped  :::  200,000. 

the  r  in  such  words ;  the  i  supplying  the  place  RAAB,  a  country  of  Hungary,  on  the  Danube 

of  lK>th.    Hence  too  it  came  to  pass  that,  what  and  Raab  rivers,  has  an  area  of  600  square  miles, 

they  at  first  pronounced  asa,  asena,  casmen,  was  with  78,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  1000  are 

eitefwards  ara,  arena,  carmen;  and  those  first  Je^^s.    It  contains  a  number  of  hills,  on  which 
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Tinc>  are  die  cuUurei  and  produces  com  and  pas-    subordinate  degrees,  he  was  saluted  a  rabbin  hf 
lurage.  the  public  voice.    Ajnong  the  modem  Jews,  the 

Kaab,  Groa,  or  Nagy-Gyor,  the  capital,  is  a  leamed  men  retain  no  other  title  than  that  of 
considerable  town,  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  and  rabbi  or  rabbins;  they  have  great  respect  paid 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  Danube,  the  Raab,and  them,  have  the  first  places  or  seats  in  their  syna- 
the  Rabnitz.    It  is  fortified  by  nature  and  art ;    gostjes,  determine  all  matters  of  controversy, 

and  has  a  large  glacis  and  open  space  between  the  and  frequently  pronounce  upon  civil  aifairs : 

town  and  the  suburbs.    Most  of  the  houses  are  they  have  even  power  to  excommunicate  the  dis- 

of  stone,  and  some  of  them  very  handsome.     It  obedient. 

is  a  bishop*s  see,  and  contains  11,000  inhabitants.        RABBINISTS,  among  the  modem  Jews,  an 

The  chief  manofacture  is  cutlery,  particularly  appellation  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  rab- 

kmves  and  swoids.    A  theological  academy  was  bins  concerning  traditions,  in  opposition  to  the 

erected  here  in  1750 ;  here  also  the  Lutherans  Caraites;  who  reject  all  traditions.    See  Kara- 

have  a  college.    Raab  was  a  place  of  strength  in  itzs. 

the  time  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  present  fortifi-        RAB^ITy «.  i.     Belg.  fX)bbe;  Swed.  rof;  of 

cations  are  modem.    In  the  sixteenth  and  seven-  Goth.  ratt/'(also  a  pole).  An  animal  that  lives  on 

teentli  centuries,  when  the  Turks  advanced  into  plants,  and  burrows  in  the  ground. 

Hungary,  it  fell  for  a  time  into  their  hands  and  sus-        l  imew  a  wench  married,  as  she  went  to  the  gar- 

tained  a  siege  of  some  length  from  the  French  in  den  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit,  Shakxpeare. 

1 809.    Thirty-eight  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Presburg;        ^  company  of  scholars  going  to  catch  conies,  car- 

and  sixhr-six  E.S.E-  of  Vienna.  ried  one  with  them  which  had  not  much  wit.  and 

RAAMSES,  an  ancient  town  of  Egypt,  said  gave  in  charge  that,  if  he  saw  any.  he  should  be 

to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Joseph's  minis-  silent  for  fear  of  scaring  of  them  ;  but  he  no  sooner 

try,  as  one  of  Pharaoh's  store-houses.  espied  a  company  of  rabbiu,  but  he  cried  aloud,  ecoe 

RAASAY,  or  Raaza,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  multi  cunicuFi ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  said,  but  the 

lying  between  the  mainlsnd  of  Scotland   and  conies  ran  to  their  bunows;  and  he,  being  checked  by 

Skye,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  ^^^  fo'  >*»  w»weied.  Who  would  have  thouabt  thai 

sound.    It  is  a  rough,  rocky,  and  indifferently  ^  «"«**  understood  LaUn  T  B««m. 

fraiiful  island,  with  bold  and  dangerous  shores.        Rabbit,  in  zoology.    See  Lepcs.    The  buck 

fifteen  miles  long  by  about  two  broad,  and  contain-  «bbits  will  kill  the  young  ones  if  they  can  get  at 

ing  thirty-one  square  miles  and  a  half.    The  west  them ;  and  the  does  in  the  warrens  prevent  this 

coast  rises  to  a  great  height  above  the  sea.  Near  ^y  covering  their  stocks,  or  nests,  with  gravel  or 

the  south  end  of  it  is  Dunlan,  a  lofty  hUl,  whence  «arthf  ^^ich  they  close  so  artificially  up  with  the 

many  rivulets  descend.  hinder  part  of  their  bodies^that  it  is  hard  to  find 

RABAT£',o.n.        ^     Tr.  rahattre,  rabai,  them  out    They  never  suckle  their  young  ones 

Raba'to,  Ji.  «.  yrabater ;    Ital.  rabato.  at  any  other  time  than  early  in  the  morning,  and 

Rab'bet,  V,  o.  &  n.  f .  5  To    reduce ;    bring  late  at  night :  and  always,  for  eight  or  ten  days, 

down ;  particularly  to  bring  down  or  recover  a  close  up  the  hole  at  the  mouth  of  the  nest,  in 

hawk  to  the  fist :  the  labato  is  the  old  folding  this  careful  manner  when  they  go  out.    Afler 

down  colhtf  of  a  shirt  or  shift :  to  rabbet,  among  this  they  begin  to  leave  a  small  opening,  which 

carpenters,  is  to  reduce  or  pare  down  wood  so  they  increase  by  degrees ;  till  at  length,  when 

as  to  make  a  joint ;  and  as  a  noun  substantive  the  they  are  about  three  weeks  old,  the  mouth  of  the 

joint  so  made.    In  ship-carpentry,  it  signifies  the  hole  is  left  wholly  open  that  they  may  go  out,  a» 

letting  in  of  the  planks  of  the  ship  into  the  they  are  then  big  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 

keel.  selves.    Those  who  keep  rabbits,  breed  them  in 

I  think  your  other  rabato  weie  better.    ShaAipearB.  ^^^<^^^;  but  these  must  be  kept  very  neat  and 

They  set  the  tM^  of  the  door  within  the  rabb^  f^""*  ^^»f  *^^  ^'}^^  ^J^y*.  »"^J«^  *^  ^»- 

of  the  diw  nosu^  Mosen,  ^**''    C**"®  "''^t  be  taken  also  to  keep  the 

«Aivnf  '  bucks  and  does  apart  till  the  latter  have  just 

RAH'BI,  II.  1. 1     Heb.  ^31.  A  doctor  among  kindled ;  when  they  are  to  be  turned  to  the 

Kab  bin.         y  the  Jews.  bucks.      In   choosing  tame  rabbits,  pick   the 

Be  not  ye  called  rabbi ;  for  one  is  your  master,  largest  and  fairest ;  particularly  the  silvered -hair- 

ertn  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.  ed  ones,  which  sell  better  than  any  other.    Their 

Mat,  zxiii.  18.  food  may  be  colewort  and  cabbage  leaves,  car- 

The  Hebtew  rabbiw  say  that  nature  hath  given  rots,  parsnips,  apple    rinds,  green  com,  and 

man,  for  the  pronouncing  of  all  letters,  the  lipit,  the  vetches ;  also  vine  leaves,  grass,  fraits,  oate,  an4 

teet^,  the  tongue,  the  paUte,  and  throat.  oat-meal,  milk  thisdes,  sow  thisdes,and  the  like ; 

Camden  s  BMmahu,  y^^^  ^|jj|  ^^g^  moist  foods  they  must  have  a  pro- 

Rabbiv,  or  Rabbi,  v?as  a  title  which  the  doc-  portionable  quantity  of  dry  food,  as  hay,  bread, 

tors  of  the  law  among  the  Jews  assumed,  and  li-  oats,  bran,  &c.,  else  they  will  grow  pot-bellied, 

terally  signifies  masters  or  excellents.     There  and  die.    Bran  and  grains  mixed  together  are 

were  several  gradations  before  they  arrived  at  proper.    In  winter  they  will  eat  hay,  oats,  and 

the  dignity  of  a  rabbin ;  which  was  not  conferr-  chaff,  and  these  may  be  given  them  three  times  a 

ed  till  they  had  acouired  the  profoundest  know-  day ;  but,  when  they  eat  green  things,  they  must 

ledge  of  the  law  ana  the  traditions.    It  does  not,  not  drink  at  all,  else  they  vnll  fall  into  a  dropsy. 

however,  appear  that  there  was  any  fixed  age  or  At  all  other  times  little  drink  may  be  allowed, 

previous  examination  necessary ;   bat  when  a  but  it  must  always  be  fresh.    When  any  green 

man  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  the  herbs  or  grass  are  cut  for  their  food,  care  must 

written  and  oral  law,  and  passed  through  the  be  taken  that  there  be  no  hemlock  among  it ;  as 
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k  it  poison  to  them.    Rabbits  aie  subject  to  two  Pluttrch  and  Fclybins  with  the  same  characters  et 
diseases;  1st,  the  rot,  which  is  caused  by  too  baseneii  and  cowardice.                            Drydm. 
4urge  a  quanlity  of  greenSi  or  from  giving  them  ^i*  enemies  have  only  been  able  to  maJke   ill 
irash  gathered  and  wet  with  dew  or  laio.    The  impiwsioni  upon  the  low  and  ignorant  nbiU,  and  to 
greens  therefore  are  always  to  be  given  dry ;  and  P"*  ™«  ^'^  ^  ™  P~P*«  "*  *  ^J^"*'  _    ^ 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  food  mixed  with  them :  *  re   u       •  n      t^^  *  FruhMm. 
the  best  food  is  the  shortest  and  sweetest  hay  .  RABELAIS  (Francis),  a  French  writer  of  the 
that  can  be  got,  of  which  one  load  will  serve  200  »«tcenth  century,  was  bom  at  Chinon,  in  Ton- 
couples  a  year ;  and,  out  of  this  stock  of  200, 200  '**"*  about  1483.    He  was  first  a  Franciscan 
nay  be  eaten  in  the  femily,  200  sold,  and  a  suffi-  ^fi^^  ^"J  quitting  his  religious  habH  studied  phy. 
cieot  number  kept  for  breeding.    The  other  dis-  "^  at  Montpelier,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 

case  is  a  sort  of  madness :  this  may  be  known  ^  ?:.  5T^_H"^j?^'  .®_i?"\*T®L^"*  «*.' 

by  tlieir  wallowing  and  tumbling  ---  -^    -                     -»  . 

heels  upwards,  and  hopping  in  a 

into  their  boxes.    This  aistemper  Is  supposed  .^  i.     >    .   .••          i    .     .    ,, 

be  owing  to  the  rankness  «f  their  feeding ;  and  ^"'".""^  holding  ecclesiasfacal  benefices ;  and,  by 

the  general  cure  is  the  keeping  them  low,  and  ™  interest  of  ©irdinal  Du  Bellay,  was  received 

giving  them  the  prickly  herb  called  tere-thistle  " .»  canon  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Manr,  near  Paris. 

to  eat.    The  general  compuUtion  of  males  and  ^is  knowledge  m  physic  rendered  htm  doubly 

females  is,  that  one  buck  rabbit  will  serve  for  "•«»«»  5.  Y^\^  *»«  "^^  »  ™n  of  wit  and  humor, 

nine  does;  some  allow  ten  to  one  buck.    The  many  ridiculous  things  are  reported  of  him.    He 

wild  rabbits  ate  either  to  be  taken  by  small  cur  Published  several  works ;  but  his  chief  perform- 

dogs,  or  by  spaniels  bred  up  to  the  sport ;  and  ""^^e  is  a  strange  incoherent  romance,  called  the 

the  phces  of  hunting  those  who  straggle  from  History  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,  a  satire. 

their  burrows  is  under  dose  hedges  or  bushes,  "®  ^™,!r*"*  ^^^^-       .., 

or  among  com  fields  and  fresh  pastures.    The  RABID,flrfj.    Ui.rabidm,   Fierce;  furious; 

owners  use  to  course  them  with  small  greyhounds.  ^^* 

The  common  method  is  by  nets  called  purse  A  woman  had  her  coat  torn  by  a  mad  dog,  which 

nets,  and  ferrets.    The  ferret  is  sent  into  the  hole  ^  a  considerable  time  after  sewed  up,  and  bit  ^off 

to  fetch  them  out ;  but  the  pane  net,  beingspread  the  thread  with  her  teeth,  and  tome  time  after  died 

over  the  hole,  takes  them  as  they  come  out  The  l?*"*  |~";  ,^»«^»  "^  ^^^^^'!^'    (HdjUnus  Oba. 

ferrefs  mouth  must  be  muffled,  and  dien  the  rah*  ^>»I>    ^f^^  ""i!1^^k^2^.^*^"^*^w'?^ 

bit  gets  no  harm.    Ahaynet  ortwomayalsoba  {SL^^^^^'J^S  ^^S^^^ 

put  up  at  a  small  distance  from  the  burrows  that  ^                         Dimam^  Sar^adott  n  849. 

are  to  be  hunted;  thus  very  few  will  escape.  -n  a  ototttct //^  .    v       «           .   .'^'      . 

Some  who  have  not  ferrets  smoke  the  rabbitsout  ,  RABIRIUS  (Caius),  a  Roman  knight,  who 

of  their  holes  with  burning  brimstone  and  orpi-  }«"*  ^"  immense  sum  ofmoney  to  Ptolemy  Au- 

ment;  hot  this  is  very  detrimenUl  to  the  place,  *«*«*»  king  of  Egypt.    Tlie  monarch  afterwards 

as  no  rabbit  will  for  a  long  time  afterwards  come  "ot  only  refus^  to  repay  hira,  but  confined  him, 

near  it    See  Warkkv.  *^^  endangered  his  life.    Rabmus  escaped  from 

RABBLE,  «.  I.  >     Ut  ndmla  ;  baib.  Ut  ?8ypt  with  difficulty ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 

Rab'blemeht.    iraMui;  French  rocot/fe;  ne  was  accused  by  the  senate  of  hanng  lent  mo- 
Brig,  rmaljes  rMtlan.    A  tumultuous  crowd;  ~  5?^  ^  *".^"5*''  P"5*?  ^^S.  ^^^"^l  poT>w«- 

«n  assembly  of  low  people ;  both  nouns  are  thus  ^f^^J^^?  defended  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted 

applied.                  ^^  wiA  difficulty.                     - 

A  rude  tuftMamtiii,  Rabirius,  a  Roman  poet  in  the  age  of  Angus- 

Whose  liks  he  aefer  saw,  he  durst  not  bide,  ^^'    He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  victory  over  An- 

But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fest  away  'gaa  rids,  tony  at  Actium.    Seneca  has  compared  him  to 

SptHter.  Virgil  for  elegance  and  majesty ;  but  Quintiliaa 

Coonbynen  will  je  relent  and  yield  to  mercy,  does  not  speak  so  favorably  of  him. 

Or  let  a  rahbU  lead  ye  to  your  deaths  1  Shahpeare.  Rabirius,  an  architect  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 

Go  hrinff  the  raUfe  here  to  this  place.            Id.  tian.    He  built  a  celebrated  palace  for  the  ein- 

?1I!S'^'w  ^' J'-^^PCii*"  ""^^^  ^"&'  'P«ror,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  seen  at  Rome. 

Of  22f  h«^!L'^k£»Zi^^^^^        L  RABNABAD,  a  low  island  in  the  bay  ot 

st^iiJt^a^T^sXr^^^  Bengal,  formed  by  thedebrisofthenverGanW 

oent  iSbles,  and  aU  that  fMU  of  Gncian  forgeries.  ^  separated  from  the  mamland  by  a  narrow 

UtSeigh.  Strait.    It  IS  fifteen  miles  m  length,  by  five  wl 

There  will  he  always  tyrants,  muiderera,  thieves,  ^^roidth,  and  is  covered  with  long  grass  and  un- 

traitors,  and  other  of  the  same  f«MMieiil.  GMUm.  derwood,  the  habitation  of  deer  and  tigen.    It 

There  is  a  rubble  amongst  the  ppsntxy,  as  well  as  is  nearly  inundated  during  the  spring  tides ;  and 

the  commonalty,  a  sort  of  plebeian  heads,  whose  is  not  inhabited.    Long.  90°  26'  £.,  lat.  2T*  N. 

fancy  moves  with  the  same  wheel  as  these  men.  RACE,  n.f .    Fr.  race ;  Span,  rofo ;  Ital.  razxa, 

,        ^"'  ^'  ^«»»w.  of  Lat.  radiXf  a  root.    A  fomily ;  course  of  gene- 

-Hie  better  sort  abhors  scnmhty,  ,^^^^3   particular  breed :  also  used  for  a  taste  of 

And  rften  erasures  w^^^  the  root  ;*hence  a  strong  taste  or  flavor.    Seetht 

aI^^^^'  *«1*««<'««J.  •I»c^"~^."**.  7»»o»  extract  horn  Temple,  ^d  Racy. 

the  whole  nation  so  nngs  of,  are  not  the  wisest  men  *^**"*'*  ****"  j.«i»«4«c,  wuu  av*%.  » 

in  the  world.                                              SmuH*  A  rocs  of  yenthfol  and  anhandled  colls» 

To  gratify  the  baiharoM  aodicBee,  I  gave  them  a  Fetching  mad  bounds. 

short  raiMs  scene,  hacaoaa  tha  awb  are  rapssscnled  b/  Sbak^mtn,  Mfrcfmni  ef  Xtum  ^ 
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flw  MM  of  nmleft,  fit  for  tKe  plough  is  bred.  Away  went  Gilpin — who  hat  he  1 

Chttfman,  Hii  fame  loon  spread  around. 

Of  gardaot  tbten  may  be  forms  wholly  invgular.  He  cairies  weight !  he  rides  a  ran  ! 

that  may  have  more  beauty  than  of  others ;  but  they  Tis  for  a  thousand  pound !  Ctmpt\ 

most  owe  it  to  some  extraordinary  dispositions  of  na-        R ^CE,  in  general,  signifies  runniag  with  othen 

ture  in  the  seat,  or  some  gieat  rM.  of  fancy  or  ]«lg.  i„  ^^^^  ^  l^^-^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  f^^  ^^  ^ 

ment  m  contnvaoce.  ^T^'  horseback,  in  cTiarioU,  &c.    The  race  was  one  of 

ue  m  a  moment  wiu  creaie  .l  .  A  •    ».  r>     • 

Another  world ;  out  of  man.  a  raa  the  exercises  among  the  ancient  Grecian  gain^ 

Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dwell.     MiU^n.  "^'^'ch  was  performed  in  a  courae  cont»ning  126 

Male  he  created  thee,  but  thy  consort  paces;  and  those  who  contended  in  these  foot 

Female  for  ram.  Id,  mc^  were  frequently  clothed  in  armour.    Cha- 

Instead  not  and  horse  races  also  made  a  part  of  these 

Of  spirits  maligD.  a  better  mm*  to  bring  ancient  games.    Races  were  known  in  England 

Into  their  Tscant  room.  Id,  in  very  early  times.    Fitz-Stephen,  who  wrote  in 

High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  ptaoe,  the  days  of  Henry  11.,  mentions  the  great  delight 

And  proud  like  her  of  an  immortal  raot.  that  the  citizens  of  London  took  in  the  diversion, 

„         .    ,  **,.      ^..^  Dr$dau  from  a  generous  emulation  of  showing  superior 

?'!S^^'?'~li^*'^/*^!?!I!:J?i  Ai»  ii*  horaemanship.    Races  appear  to  have 

In  the  Tueu  ofmankmd,  and  fomilMsoCthe  worid.  y^^^  .     .,^,^  ;^  »k/«*:«»  ^f  ^SJZ,  Vi;*.K»»k 

diere  remains  wt  to  om»  above  another  th^  least  pie-  °^,  *  V^®    ^  '^-  TP      ^         Elizabeth, 

tence  to  have  the  right  of  inheriuoce.  LodZ  ?»*  *?  »^«  ^>^  ?"»«d  ^  such  exccM  as  to  m- 

If  they  are  all  debased  and  willing  slaves.  [««  *«  fortones  of  the  nobiUty,  though  it  is  pro- 

The  young  but  breathing  to  grow  grey  in  liondage,  ^^^  that  the  parsimonious  queen  did  not  ap- 

And  the  old  sinking  to  ^dfie  graves,  prove  of  it.    In  king  James's  reign  places  were 

Of  sock  a  f«or  no  matter  who  is  king.        Murphy,  allotted  for  the  sport :  Croydon  in  the  south,  and 

Race,  n.  i.  &  o.  n.  ^  Sax.fiasr;  Goth.Swed.  ^rterij  in  Yorkshire,  were  celebrated  courses. 

Race'-horse,  5  and  Isl.  rw,  of  rant,  ren^  Camden  also  says,  that  in  1607  (here  were  races 

Ra'ceb.  )  na,  to  run.--Thomson.  «"  York,  and  the  prite  was  a  little  golden  beU. 

Contest  in  mnning;  match  between  running  ani-       Race-horses.  In  preparing  the  race-horse  for 

tnals;  course  on  the  feet;  progress;  train:  to  wnn»g>  it  is  first  necessary  to  examine  whether 

run  in  a  race:  a  lace-horse  or  racer  is  a  horse  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ff^  >"  ^^^  i  *"d  whether  he  be 

thus  used :  the  latter  is  also  applied  to  any  ani-  *»W  and  heavy,  or  brisk  and  lively  abroad.    If 

nal  that  nms  a  race.  "®  appear  dull  and  heavy,  and  there  is  reason  to 

It  suddenly  fell  from  an  excess  of  favour,  which  appose  it  is  owing  to  too  hard  riding,  or,  as  the 

many  examples  have  taught  them  never  stopt  his  jockeys  express  it,  lo  some  grease  that  has  been 

ymee  till  it  came  to  a  headlong  overtiirow.     Sidtiey.  dissolved  in  hunting,  and  has  not  been  removed 

The  flight  of  many  birds  is  swifter  Ihan  the  ruet  of  by  scouring,  then  the  proper  remedy  is  half  an 

many  beasts.  ...   ^^^"^^  ounce  of  diapente  given  in  a  pint  of  good  sack ; 

An  oifonsive  war  is  made,  ^ick  is  unjust  in  the  this  will  at  once  remove  the  cause,  and  revive 

aggressor ;  the  nioieoiition  and  nuw  of  the  war  caiw  ,^  animal's  spiriU.  After  this,  for  the  first  week, 

'TS  ^  ^^ndant  to  uvade  the  miaent patnmony  y^^  j,  ^^  with  oats,  bread,  and  spUt  beans;  giv- 

of  the  first  aggressor,  who  is  now  turned  defendant ;  4^^  ,  .^  ^-.-♦;«-l  *ho  Jl«  ««.!   »«»o«;»i.  *k« 

shaU  he  sitXm,a^d  not  put  himself  in  defence!  1"?  ^'"t.   ?if*'?^*^® '*^*\"'^  sometimes  the 

"^  r  ^^  other  as  he  likes  best;  and  always  leaving  some 

The  ram  of  this  war  fell  upon  the  loss  of  Urbii.  j^jh?  lodter,  that  be  may  feed  at  leisure  what 

which  he  leobtained.  /d.  ^^  alone.    When  the  groom  returns  at  the  feed- 

*    To  describe  root  and  games  ing  time,  whatever  is  left  of  this  must  be  removed 

Of  tilting  furniture.  MiUan.  and  firesh  given ;  thus  he  will  soon  become  high 

Myrwi  of  glonr  ru,  and  rtm  of  shame.       Id.  spirited^  ^ranton,  and  playfiil.     Every  day  he 

The  great  light  of  day  yet  wanU  to  run  must  be  rode  out  an  ainng,  and  every  other  day 

Much  of  his  race  though  steep.  Id.  a  will  be  proper  to  give  him  a  little  more  exer- 

The  reason  Hudibrw  nves»  why  those  who  can  ^^.  |j„t  not  so  much  as  to  make  him  sweat 

talk  on  tiiflMSDeak  with  die  greau^  ^^^h.    The  beans  and  oaU  in  this  case  are  to  be 

^  ^SI^AHJ^       '  "^  aI!^  P«^  «to  a  bag,  and  beaten  till  the  hulU  are  aU 

''s^dlS§?'y:^h;S^;us.whothegauntfe^^^  fl!"^^^  winnowed  clean ;  and  thebreadis 

Or  you,  the  swiftest  nuert  of  the  field ;  ^  *»*^«  *«  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^'    ^^  *^«  ^<>«e  be 

Stand  forth,  ye  wrestlers,  who  these  pasUmes  grace.  "  «^  ^^^  *nd  "pirito  ^^«n  taken  up  for  its 

I  wield  the  gauntlet,  and  I  run  the  ram.        Pop:      month's  preparation,  the  diapente  must  be  omitt- 

A  poet^  tbnn  she  placed  before  their  eyes,  ed ;  and  the  chief  busmess  will  be  to  give  him 

And  bad  the  nimblest  racer  seire  the  price.     Id.      good  food,  and  so  much  exereiSe  as  will  keep 

He  safe  returned,  the  raet  of  gloiy  past,  him  in  wind,  without  oversweating  him  or  ex* 

New  to  his  Iriends'  embrace.  id.  Odyuty.      hausting  his  spirit.    When  he  tidies  large  exeiw 

For  eveiy  horse,  mare,  or  gelding  bon&  fide,  kept    cises  afterwards,  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 

for  the  purpose  of  ramag  or  runmng  for  any  plate,    jt  will  be  proper  to  have  some  horses  in  the  phioe 

jm.  or  sum  of  i»i»ey.  or  other  thing,  or  kept  m    ^^  ^„  agafinst  him.    This  will  put  him  upciSahis 

traimng  for  any  of  the  said  purposes,  whether  m  the    ^,^1^  "f^  j  »l^  i^«»: »u..««  -i:ii  ^— >  uT-Tl-.- 

staUesrof  the  proprietor  or  pipl^tors.  or  of  any    »«ttle.  "d  «he  beating  them  will  gi^e  him  spi- 
other  person  or  peiiions,  the  sum  of  2^.  8f.  nts,  ThM,  howevCT,  is  to  be  cautiously  observed,  f 

'  45  (7m.  7/j.  c.  13.     that  he  has  not  a  bloody  heat  given  him  for  ten 

A  poet  hurts  himself  by  wrilmg  prose,  as"  a  race-  days  or  a  fortnight  before  the  plate  is  to  be  run 
hmm  ourts  his  motions  by  condescending  to  draw  in  for ;  and  that  the  last  heat  that  is  given  him  the 
a  team.  SktnOtm.     day  before  the  race,  must  be  in  bis  clothes :  this 
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irill  make  him  run  with  much  more  vigor  when  which  each  horse  entered  to  run,  if  five  yean 

stripped  for  the  race,  aod  feeling  the  cold  wind  old,^is  ohliged  to  carry  ten  stone;  if  six,  eleven; 

on  every  part.    In  the  second  week  he  sliould  and  if  seven,  twelve.    It  was  also  ordained  that 

have  the  same  food,  and  more  exercise..   In  the  no  person  shall  run  any  horse  at  a  eoone,  unlets 

last  fortnight  he  roust  have  dried  oats,  that  have  it  he  his  own,  nor  enter  more  than  one  horse  for 

been  hulled  by  beating.    After  this  they  are  to  the  same  plate,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  horses; 

be  wetted  in  a  quantity  of  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  and  also  every  horse-race  must  be  begun  and 

up,  and  then  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  dry ;  and  ended  in  the  same  day.    Horses  may  run  for  the 

when  dry,  as  before,  the  horse  is  to  have  them,  value  of  £50  with  any  weight,  and  at  any  plaoe: 

This  sort  of  food  is  very  light  of  digestion,  and  13  Geo.  II.  cap.  19 ;  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  34.    Be* 

very  good  for  his  wind.     The  beans  this  time  renger's    History    and  Art   of   Horsemanship, 

should  be  given  more  sparingly,  and  the  bread  A  plaintiff  shall  not  be  allowed  to  recover  a  wa- 

should  be  made  of  three  parts  wheat  and  one  ger  on  such  a  horse-race  as  is  illegal  within  the 

part  beans.    If  he  should  become  costive  under  statute.    4  Term.  Rep.  1.    A  match  for  £25  a 

this  course,  he  must  then  have  some  ale  and  side  is  a  match  for  £50. 
whites  of  eggs  beaten  together;  this  will  cool        RAC£MATION,n.f.    Lat  roceimcf.    Clos- 

him,  and  keep  his  body  moist.    In  the  last  week  ter,  like  that  of  grapes. 

the  mash  is  to  be  omitted,  and  barley  water  given        A  cock  will  in  one  day  fertilitate  the  whole  mee> 
him  in  its  place :  every  day,  till  the  day  l^fore  MAtton  or  cluster  of  eggs,  which  are  not  escladed  in 
the  race,  he  should  have  his  fill  of  hay ;  then  he  "•^y  ''••k*  after.  Bmna, 
must  have  it  given  him  more  sparingly,  that  he        RACHORE,  a  district  of  Hindostan  in  the  pro- 
may  have  time  to  digest  itj  ana  in  the  morning  vince  of  Bejapore.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
of  the  race-day  he  must  have  a  toast  or  two  of  by  the  Kistnah,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Tung- 
white  bread  soaked  in  sack,  and  the  same  just  hudra,  and  is  extremely  fertile.    Its  chief  towns 
before  he  is  let  out  to  the  field.    This  is  an  ex-  are  Rachore  and  Anamsagur. 
cellent  method,  because  the  two  extremes  of  ful-        RACINE  (John),  of  the  French  academv^ 
ness  and  fasting  are  at  this  time  to  be  equally  treasurer  of  Moulins,  and  secretary  to  LonisXIV., 
avoided ;  the  one  hurting  his  wind,  and  the  other  was  bom  at  Ferre-Milon  in  1639.    He  produced 
occasioning  faintness.    After  he  has  had  his  food,  his  Thebaide  when  very  young ;  and  afterwarda 
the  litter  is  to  be  shaken  up,  and  the  stable  kept  other  pieces,  which  met  with  great  success,  though 
quiet,  that  he  may  be  disturbed  by  nothing  till  they  appeared  when  Coroeille  was  in  his  hisboc 
he  is  taken  out  to  run.  reputation.    In  his  career,  however,  he  did  not 
The  amusement  of  horse-racing  gradually  ob-  fail  to  meet  with  opposition  from  envy  and  cabaL 
tained  its  present  celebrity.    In  1599  private  Owing  to  chagrin  from  this  circumstance,  and 
matches  between  gentlemen,  who  were  their  own  partly,  it  is  said,  from  religions  motives,  he  le- 
jockeys  and  riders,  were  very  common ;  and,  in  solved  to  quit  the  theatre  for  ever,  in  his  thtrty- 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  public  races  were  establish-  eighth  year ;  he  even  formed  a  design  of  beeoaa- 
ed  at  various  places,  when  the  discipline  and  ing  a  Carthusian  liriar,  but  at  last  nmried  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  horses  for  running,  &c.,  daughter  of  the  treasurer  of  Amiens,  by  whom 
were  much  toe  same  as  now.    The  most  cele-  he  had  seven  children.    He  had  been  admitted  a 
brated  races  of  that  time  were  called  bell  courses,  member  of  the  French  academy  in  1673,  and  in 
the  prize  of  the  conqueror  being  a  bell :  hence,  1677  he  was  nominated  with  Boileau,  with  whom 
perhaps,  the  phrase  of  bearing  the  bell,  applied  he  was  ever  in  strict  friendship,  to  write  the  his* 
to  excellence.    In  the  end  of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  tory  of  Louis  XIV.    Boileau  and  Racine,  after 
races  were  performed  in  Hyde  Park.    Newmar-  having  for  some  time  labored  at  this  work,  per- 
ket  vras  abo  a  place  for  the  same  purpose,  ceived  that  history  was  not  their  fort,  and  llacioe 
though  it  was  first  used  for  hunting.    Racing  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  composing 
was  revived  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  much  an  account  of  the  house  of  Port-royal,  the  place 
encouraged  by  Charles  II.,  who  appointed  races  of  his  education ;  which,  though  well  drawn  np, 
for  his  own  amusement  at  Datchet  Mead,  when  has  not  been  published.  Having  drawn  np  a  me- 
he  resided  at  Windsor.    Newmarket,  however,  morial  upon  tne  miseries  of  the  people,  and  the 
became  the  principal  place.    The  king  attended  means  of  relieving  them,  ht  one  day  lent  it  to 
in  person,  estahlisned  a  house  for  his  own  accom-  madame  de  Mainienon,  when  the  kmg^  coming 
modation,  and  entered  horses  in  his  own  name,  in,  commended  the  seal  of  Racine,  but  disajK 
Instead  of  bells,  he  gave  a  silver  bowl  or  cup,  proved  of  his  meddling  with  things  that  did  noc 
value  100  guineas;  on  which  prize  the  exploits  concern  him.  The  kin^s  displeasure  is  said  to  have 
and  pedigree  of  the  successful  horse  were  gene-  so  mortified  the  poet  that  it  brought  oo  a  fever, 
rally  engraved.     William  III.  added  to  the  of  which  he  died  the  23d  of  April,  1699.    Hw 
plates,  and  founded  an  academy  for  riding :  and  king  sent  often  to  him  in  hu  illn^ ;  and  after 
queen  Anne  continued  the  bounty,  adding  8ev&-  his  death  settled  a  handsome  pension  upon  his 
ral  plates  herself.    George  I.,  towards  the  end  of  fomily.— Ther«  is  nothing  in  the  French  laafoagn 
his  reign,  discontinued  the  plates,  and  gave  in  vrritten  with  more  wit  and  elegance  than  his 
their  room  100  guineas.    An  act  vras  psused  in  pieces  in  prose;  and,  besides  his  plays,  t^veral  of 
the  13th  of  Geoige  II.  for  suppressing  races  by  his  letters  have  been  published.    Racine's  works 
ponies  and  other  small  and  weak  horses,  &c.,  by  were  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1722,  in  2  vols. 
which  all  matches  for  any  prize  under  the  value  of  12mo.,  and  a  pompous  edition  was  prioied  m  % 
£50  are  prohibited,  under  a  penalty  of  £200  to  be  vol«.  4to.,  in  1723. 

paid  by  the  owner  of  each  horse  running,  and        RA'CINESS,  n,  f .    From  ncy*    Tbt  qualsty 

£  100  by  such  as  advertise  the  plate;  and  by  of  being  racy. 
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Hti  images  and  deicr^ptions  of  the  scenes  or  opera- 
tions of  nature  do  not  leem  to  be  always  copiud  from 
original  fdnn,  nor  to  have  the  freshness,  raeinets,  and 
«aeigy  of  '"»«■*«*'•>*  obserration.  Jokmon, 


RACK,n.f.,v.a.&v.ii.'^     Be\g.  rakke,  from 
Rack'-remt,  n.  f .  yrekketiy    to    extend, 

Rack'-rehter.  3 draw    out,    stretch; 

Goth,  rtckia.  An  engine  of  torture  b^  stretching 
tiie  limbs;  any  instrument  of  extension;  a  trail 
of  clouds  as  driven  by  the  wind:  Shakspeare 
uses  it  for  wreck:  torment;  torture:  to  rack  iji 
to  stream  or  extend  out  as  clouds  before  the 
wind ;  to  torment  by  the  rack ;  torment  in  any 
way;  screw;  fbrce;  extend;  defecate  or  draw  off 
from  the  lees :  rack-rent  is  rent  stretched  to  the 
utmost:  rack-renter,  he  who  pays  it. 

The  landlords  there  shamefully  roc*  their  tenants, 
cncting  of  them,  besides  his  covenants,  what  he 
pleaaeln.  ^pnusr. 

They,  racking  and  stretching  Scripture  further 
than  by  God  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sundry  in- 
conveniences. *  HoAtr, 

Vex  not  his  ghost ;  O  let  him  pass !  he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
'  Slrelch  him  out  longer.       Shahjmrt.  King  Ltar, 

The  great  ^lobe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inhents,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  tike  this  insubstantial  pageant,  laded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  Id*  Temjmt. 

We  often  fee  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still. 
The  bold  winds  speechl^,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death.  Jd.  HamUt, 

Three  giorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun, 
Not  separated  with  the  mdlcti^  clouds. 
But  serered  in  a  pale  clear-shiniog  sky, 

flraflKfpMfVa 

The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the 
clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not 
peioeivcd  below,  pass  without  noise.  Bacon. 

It  is  common  to  draw  wine  or  beer  from  the  lees, 
wludi  we  call  rsoltii^,  whereby  it  will  clarify  much 
sooner.  Id, 

Did  ever  any  man  upon  the  meh  afflict  himself, 
because  he  had  received  a  cross  answer  firam  his  mis- 
tress 1  Tttjflor. 

These  bows,  being  somewhat  like  the  lone  bows  in 
vae  amongst  us,  were  bent  only  by  a  man  s  imme- 
diate strength,  without  the  help  of  any  bender  or 
rack  that  are  used  to  others.  WUkim. 

A  fit  of  the  stone  puts  a  king  to  the  rack,  and 
makes  him  as  misenUe  as  it  does  the  meanest  sub- 
ject. TmjBb. 
The  sisten  turn  the  wheel, 
Empty  the  woolly  ra«A,  and  fill  the  reel. 

Dryden* 
As  wintery  winds  contending  in  the  sky, 
With  equal  force  of  lunss  their  titles  tiv ; 
They  rage,  they  roar  :  the  doubtful  raJt  of  heaven 
Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  undiiven.    Id, 

Let  them  feel  the  whip,  the  sword,  the  fire. 
And  in  the  tortures  of  the  radk  expire.  Id, 

He  took  possession  of  his  just  estate, 
Kor  fwribrfhis  tenants  with  increase  of  reuL  Id, 
Hold,  O  dreadful  sir. 
You  would  not  rack  an  innocent  old  man. 

U,  and  Let, 
Unhappy  most  like  tortured  me, 
Their  joints  new  set  to  be  new  racked  again. 

ComUy, 
Tbe[  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain, 

aloud,  but  raekid  with  deep  despair. 


The  wuest  among  the  heathens  racked  their  wits. 
And  cast  about  CTcry  wav,  managing  every  little  ar- 
gument to  the  utmost  aavantage. 

TUhuan'M  Sermmu, 

Though  this  be  a  quarter  of  his  yearly  income, 
and  the  publiek  tax  takes  away  one  hundred,  v«t 
this  influences  not  the  yearly  rent  of  the  land,  which 
the  raekranter  or  undertenant  pays.  Locke, 

Some  roll  their  cask  about  the  cellar  to  mix  it 
with  the  lees,  and,  after  a  few  days  resettlement, 
nicA  it  off.  Mortimer, 

It  wras  worth  the  while  for  the  adversary  to  rack 
invention,  ^d  to  call  in  all  the  succours  of  learning 
and  aiticid  skill  to  assail  them,  if  possible,  and  to 
wrest  them  out  of  our  hands.  Wateriand, 

Have  poor  families  been  ruined  by  raek-rentt, 
paid  for  the  lands  of  the  chureh  1 

8»ifit  MTiteeUamet. 

Rack,  n.  f .  Sax.  ppacca  pfuc ;  Goth,  rygg, 
the  bock-bone ;  Gr.  pcrxcc  (s<^  Rioge).  Hence 
formerly  a  neck  of  mutton  cut  for  the  table ;  and 
(probably  from  its  similarity  of  shape)  the  grate 
in  which  hay  is  placed  for  cattle,  or  on  which 
bacon  is  dried :  others  derive  tihis  last  word  from 
Belg.  rak;  Swed.  racke,  range.  See  Range. 
Their  bulls  they  send  to  pastures  hi. 
Or  hill,  or  feed  them  at  full  rocAi  within. 

Jfiiy'f  ViryU. 

The  best  way  to  feed  cattle  with  it  is  to  put  it  in 
raekt,  because  of  the  great  quantity  they  tread  down. 

Mortitner, 
He  bid  the  nimble  hours 

Bring  forth  the  steeds  ;  the  nimble  hours  obey : 

From  their  full  raekt  the  generous  steeds  retire. 

Additon, 

Tke  Rack  is  an  instrument  of  torture,  fur* 
nished  with  pulleys,  cords,  &c.,  for  extorting 
confession  firom  criminals.  The  trial  by  rack  is 
utterly  unknown  to  the  law  of  England ;  though 
ODce,  when  the  dukes  of  Exeter  and  SuffoUc^ 
and  other  n^inisters  of  Henry  VI.  had  laid  a 
design  to  introduce  the  civil  law  into  this  king- 
dom as  the  rule  of  government;  for  a  beginning 
they  erected  a  rack  for  torture,  which  was  called 
in  derision  the  duke  of  Exeter's  daughter,  and 
still  remains  in  the  tower  of  London,  where  it 
was  occasionally  used  as  an  engine  of  the  state 
not  of  the  law,  more  than  once  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  But  when,  upon  the  assassi- 
nation of  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckmgham,  by  FeU 
ton,  it  was  proposed  in  the  privy  council  to  put 
the  assassin  to  the  rack,  to  discover  his  accom- 

Slices;  tlie  judges,  being  consulted,  however, 
eclared  unanimoosly,  to  their  own  honor  and 
that  of  the  law,  that  no  such  proceeding  was 
allowable  by  the  laws  of  England.  The  mar- 
quis Beccaria  (chap.  16)  has  proposed  this  pro- 
blem, with  a  gravity  and  precision  truly  mathe- 
matical :  '  The  force  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  an  innocent  person 
being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the  decree  of 
pain  necessary  to  make  him  confess  himself 
guilty  of  a  given  crime  ?* 

Rack,  a  spirituous  liquor  made  by  the  Tartats 
of  Tongusia.  This  kind  of  rack  is  made  of 
mare's  milk,  which  is  left  to  be  sour,  a^d  after- 
wards distilled  twice  or  thrice  between  two 
earthen  pots  closely  stopped ;  whence  the  liquor 
runs  through  a  small  wooden  pipe. 

Rack  (Edmund),  a  celebrateo  writer  on  agri- 
culture, was  bom  in  Norfolk,  and  a  Quaker.  He 
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^Rote  nmqr  eMi|t»  poems,  and  ktteiSyaiid  foine       Tke  cyder  at  fint  » toy  lodaBs,  bol.  if  pMd 
cootrovemal  tracts.    He  settled,  about  hb  for-    aore  ewly,  it »  man  rmeff.  Ms   ' 


lietfa  yev,  al  B^  in  1775,  and  was  soon  inlio-  .Tfce  hay  table  «y.  ta  stga 

looed  to  the  moai  evineot  Utcrati  of  that  place,    ?\"~  Tr~^  "F^  "? '^ 


dooedtotbei»oste«ii«etUtefatiofthatplaee,    J^T^TJ^^S-^Ji^lSLS^ 

lities.    lo  1777  be  poblished  Memof's  Leaen,a  ,,_^^^¥^^  ^'J^X^.  e»mcnt  £09. 

work  which  has  niDtfaixHigfa  many  edition;  and  !«*  pfcy«Mn,homat  WakeMd  m  Yoikshirt  ia 

biid  the  plan  of  an  acncoltnral  soeicty,  which  ^^-  ,He  was  edncalad  al  Ozfoid,  but  raeon- 

was  soon  adopted  by  foor  counties.    He  stiU  ™Mded  hnnsdf  more  by  his  ready  wtt  and  vi- 

forther  advanced  his  fame  by  htt  papere  in  die  ?"^  *M  Vr>»  »cqw«tooM                      He 

Fanner's  Magazine,  and  bis  commnnicatioas  to  ■*«?■  •«  piactae  at  Uxfordm  1675;  but  never 

the  Bath  Socieiy's  papers.    His  last  engagement  pwd  any  rppid  to  estaUiAed  ndes,  which  he 

ifas  in  the  History  of  Somcisetshire,  where  he  ^»T^7»*  F^  acrimony ;  and,  at  this  drew 

wrote  the  topographical  parochial  surreys.    This  «» tte  oU  ptactitaonere  upon  him,  he  lire^ 

work,  in  3  vob.  4to.,  was  published  in  1791,  by  coatumai  ^aW  of  bortOi^  witf^  them.    Y*  hia 

his  colleague  the  Rer.  Mr.  Collinson.     Mr.  jepntalion  mawsed  so  much  that,  before  he  had 

Back  died  of  an  asthma  in  February  1787,  ^  «*«  ^^  !«»  »  busineaa,  hnptacticeiresTenr 

fiiW-two  extensive  among  perrons  of  high  rank.     In 

BACKET, «-  f .    Fr.  rcqtietta ;  Teut  racket ;  i«^  he  removed  to  London,and  settled  in  Bow 

Ital.  ratdutta.     The  instniment  with  which  a  Street,  Covwt  Gaiden,  where  10  less  tfian  a  year 

baU  is  struck  at  tennu :  the  no^  of  a  racket-  he  had  the  first  pmctoce.    In  1687  the  prmcesa 

court;  hence  any  loud  irregular  noise.  ^noe  of  Oenmaifc made  him  ber  pbjwau    y^ 

That  the  teams-court  keeper  know,  better  than  I  SllJli^p"!!^^    ""^K^ 

Hisalawebbofhaenwiththee.wbeathoaUi7e.t  Onuy,  Raddiffe  excused  htmself  from  attend^ 

net vwrta  there.  fildfa^MnvT  *°«.  "«™»  ^  pretence  of  the  multitndeof  hn 

Whea  we  have  matckt  oar  raclii«  to  there  balls,  P?****^  Neveithelcm  he  was  often  sent  for  to 
W«  will  ia  Fnmce  pUy  a  set,  hing  William,  and  incurred  censure  for  his  treat- 
Shall  fttiiks  his  father's  crown  into  the  haxaid.   Id.  ment  of  queen  Mary,  who  died  of  the  smalUpox ; 

The  body  into  which  impmsion  is  ««i«^,  either  ^"^  *<'^  '^'^  ^^^^  ^  P^^^  iSox^  die  princess 

can  yield  backwaid  or  it  cannot:  if  it  can  yield  Anne  by  his  attachment  to  die  bottle.    He  also 

backward,  then  the  impression  made  is  a  motion  ;  as  totally  lost  the  &vor  of  king  William  by  his  un- 

we  tee  a  stroke  with  a  racket  upon  a  ball  makes  it  courtly  freedom.  In  1699,  when  the  kinjf  showed 

fly  from  it.  IM^y  «t  ikt  Bout,  him  his  swollen  andes,  while  the  rest  oThis  body 

He  talks  much  of  die  motives  to  do  and  fiKfaear,  was  emaciated,  and  adied  him  whathethong^of 

how  they  detennine  a  reaso]ia)>le  man.  u  if  he  were  them  t « Why  truly  I  would  not  have  your  majesty's 

b^  ^''ILlSlrVt^''""'^'  ^  to  and  fro  two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms,'  replied  lUd. 

oy  tne  racktu of  tfee  leoond^uan.  HabbaM  *^^'^®*    He  continued  increasing  in  Imsiness and 

Ambition  hath  removed  her  lodgiD?S  Uf es  the  »»?<>>•»«  •»  ><>Pg  ^  »»«  ""^^  "^TS  *^*^"' 

next  door  to  faction,  where  ih^kew  inch  a  rnckei  ^^y  ^  '^  ^"^  ^«  brethren  die  physicians ; 

that  the  whole  parish  is  disturbed  and  eveiy  night  in  ^'^^  considered  him  in  no  odier  light  than  that 

an  uproar.  Smi/t,  ^^  ^^  active  ingenious  empiric.    He  died  in 

RACKflON,  «.  s.    Or  racoon.    A  species  of  /.^>*  \»'*^>  H  J*  °*^^'  V^^^-  ^  ''"^  ^^ 

Uesus,  which  see.  ***'"«  himself,  has  peT)etualed  his  memoiy  by 

rn_                 ^      r>    1    J     •     1  i-t.      L  J  founding  a  fine  library  at  Oxford. 

«^.7Sn"Lfi  iZ  .  Sl^Sliil^'JSL.w  *  ^:  H*i>ci  iFFE  (Ann),  i  modem  female  novelisW 

8£k'r^dip^fL??t\l^'S^^^^^  » ^"'^"'!S'^^^^^:^2:L^^ 

hollow  tree,  and  goes  ont  a-nightt.  whim  the  moon  °*™  '^  ^ard,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-diren 
shines,  to  feed  on  the  sea  side,  where  it  is  hunted  by  ^  married  William  Radcliffe,  esq.,  a  student  al 
dogs.  BaUey.     1&^>  which  profession,  however,  he  never  foU 

RACONIGI,  or  Racokis  a  town  of  Pied.  ^^^^\  J****  ^SP^^«  PT^PIJ^,*^'  ^'  the  English 

mont,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Saluzzo,  on  the  Chronicle.     Mn.  Radchft's  firet  performance 

river  Grana,  near  its  junction  with  the  Maira.  ^"  ^romance,  enUUed  die  CmU«  of  Athlen 

It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  contains  *™*  Dnmblaine,  and  the  next  die  Sicilian  Ko- 

several  good  churches,  but  iu  chief  ornament  is  "*">?«  5  *>"*.**»«  *«*  ^J  ^l^  ^*^'^  ^^*^*5  attracted 

a  magnificent  casUe  and  park  belonging  to  the  «n«ch  attentioji  was  the  Romance  of  *«  /orcst, 

prince  of  Carignano.    Population  10,500,  em-  ^hwh  was  followed  by  die  Mysteries  of  Udolpho, 

ployed  for  die  most  part  in  the  roanufiiclure  of  f  ^^'y  pP"H  ^^  ''^"  f^*?^  ^'    ^^^ 

silk.  Ten  miles  south  of  Carignano,  and  twenty  ?»*  ^o'*^'  ?%}^' S^I"^,^*  **  !i  "!?• 
south  of  Turin                       -o        '                ''the  sum  of  £1500.     Besides  these  works  she 

RACOON,  in  soology.    See  Ursus.  K^^P^'T^  a  quarto  volume  of  Travds  through 

RA'CY,  adj.    Of  Race,  a  root,  which  see.  g^"*?^  ^i  »"?"«  »*|f  .^"^  "*  ^^^^  J\^ 

Strongly  flavored ;  tasting  strongly  of  Uie  roou  Kf^cliffe  suffered  much  in  the  Uner  part  of  bet 

,«.  .  •      u-  iT  1"<B  from  asthma,  of  which  she  died  m  liondoiL 

_  Rich  ney  verMS  ui  which  we  t««„»—  mk  ^oo-* 

From  his  brsin  Uiat  Helicon  distil,  ^  t»rd ;  the  red  breast. 

TCThose  racy  liquor  did  his  oftpring  fill.  The  raddcek  would 

Denham.      WiUi  charitable  bUl  bring  diee  aU  UiU.  Shai^ean. 
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BADIANCE,  n,  i.  ^    A!l of  laUradio.  Lus-  If  the  obgcet  tUyi  not  on  tbe  Mnse,  it  makat  not 

Ra'diant,  adf.          /  tre ;  glitter  of  light :  ra-  impienion  enoogh  to  be  remembered ;  bM,  if  it  bt 

Ra'oiate,  v.  n.          \  diant  is,  shining ;  bril-  repeated  there,  it  leaves  plenty  enough  of  those 

Ra'diatcd,  adjr-        i  liant  mrith  rays  ;  emit-  im>gw  behind  it  to  strengthen  the  knowledge  of  the 

Radia'tiok,  II.  9,      J  ting  rays :  to  radiate,  to  ®*9«ct :  in  which  fodioated  knowledge,  if  the  memory 

nine;  emit  rays;  sparkle:   radiated,  adorned  ^^*^h  *i>«re  would  be  no  need  of  reserving  those 

with  rays,  or  emitting  rays :  radiation,  emission  '*®rS*  **^  ^  °^^'  .       ,      ,  GlanvUU*$  Dfenct. 

of  rays;  emission  from  a  centre;  beamy  Instre.  «,i  „Z;n£  ^kT'^f '^  T^  ""^^  hennapfiroditi- 

•'•>..  ...  ,  /  '  ca*  principles,  that  contain  the  radtcality  and  power 

By  the  sacred  radtancB  of  the  sun.  of  different  forms ;  thus  in  the  seeds  of  wheat  there 

By  all  the  operauons  of  the  orbs,  lieth  obscurely  the  seminality  of  darnel. 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care.  ^J,,,^,  y^^g^  ^.^^^ 

--  *     . .      ..  Siaktpean.  Nor  have  vre  let  fall  our  pen  upon  disconraromeot 

,-Zr"  '^  n  •!!^^J^  r^umiu^on  the  too,  and    of  unbelief,  from  mdkated  beliefs,  and  points  of  high 
befsR,  a  mall  cherub  of  gold  with  vnngsdinlayed.    prescnption.  Bfwm. 

o    ^         11  1^*1.  •  1..  .  .^    r^:  '^uf^  great  orbs  thus  rMeaU^t  bright, 

Sound  pftiaUeleUi  m  many  things  with  the  bght        Primitive  founU.  and  origins  of  Kght, 
and  mdwfiM  of  things  visible.  Id.  Natural  Hi$tory.  Enliven  worlds  denied  to  human  wghL       Prhr. 

_  Should  I  say  I  liv«l  darker  thui  were  true,  BadieU  is  that  part  of  the  seed  oTa  plant  m  hich, 

ionrf«lia<«m^  all  clouds  subdue.  upon  its  vegetation,  becomes  its  root.  Quiney, 

But  one ;  tis  best  light  to  contemplate  you.  Dorm.  The  sunbeams  render  the  humours  hot  and  diy 

/-:-*  --ut         .    .  "•  "^P.      J.                   .  "P  ^*»c  ^«^»«»^  moUture.                           Arbutknot. 

Gat  with  oinmpotencc.  with  rudMiiee  crowned.  Such  a  mdteol  truth,  that  God  is.  springing  up 

Of  majesty  dinne.                                        MUton.  together  with  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  previous  to 

Isee  the  warfike  host  of  heaven,  all  other  thoughts,  is  not  pretended  to  by  religion. 

Radmit  in  gtittenng  arms  and  beamy  pride,  Baiuiw 

G«  forth  to  snoooar  truth  hebw.                    Jd.  n^^.^.,      tk.*  »l:..u  :-  ^    -:j      j 

Whether  there  be  not  too  high  an  apprehen^n  ^tit^^fin    "^L  ?!'  ^^-t  "  ^'^"^  "^fT 

above  ito  natnral  fWie»cy.  is  not1Sthout>st  doubt :  «*«»^"f ""S  ^^e  disUn^isbing  part  of  an  acid,  by 

however  it  begnotedavery  splendid  genC  and  whose  "l??*^  ^^^  ^  acidifying  pnnciple  or  oxygen, 

spacUes  may  somewhat  resemble  the  glances  of  fire.  ,?}^  "  common  to  all  acids.     Thus,  sulphur 

Browfi«'«  Vulgar  ErrowM.  "  .**  radical  of  the  sulphuric  and  sulphurous 

Tbou^  with  wit  and  parU  their  assessors  could  ^|^*    ^^  '^  sometimes  called  the  base  of  the 

never  engage  God  to  send  forth  his  li?ht  and  his  ^^^9  hut  base  is  a  term  of  more  extensire  appli- 

truth ;  yet  now  that  revelation  halh  disclosed  them,  cation. 

and  diat  he  hath  been  pleased  to  make  them  nidta<«  Radish,  in  botany.    See  Raphanus. 

in  his  word,  men  may  recollect  those  scattered  divine  Ra  dius,  in  anatomy.    See  Aw  atomy. 

^'jfjf^l^^!!JtJi^^^^  ^i  "^  .  RADNOR,  New,  or  Maesyfed-newyold,  a 

^SS1!£2^  l^S^L^;iJ«w^i   r^'  ^~"?*»  "^  mvketHown,  the  chief  t^n  of 

e^t!:::^'rr;r't*^  Radnorshire,  situated  on  the  river  Sommergill,  at 

iected  from  other  bodies,  and  thus  we  s^  a  man  or  .  narrow  entrance  of  a  pass  between  two  higli 

a  picture.                                                  Lockt.  pomtea  hills,  is  twenty-four  miles  north-west 

A  gloiy  surpassing  the  sun  in  its  greatest  ndiattey*  "^™  Hereford,  and  1 56  W.  N.  W.  from  London. 

Burnet.  '^^  ^^^^  ^as  formerly  defended  by  a  strong 
The  redietei  bead  of  the  {>hQeniz  gives  us  the  castle,  wbidi  has  been  destroyed.    Owen  Glyn- 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  Ausonius.            Addison,  dower,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  nearly  burnt 
RADICAI^  adf.  ')      Fr.  radical;  Lat.  rorfix.  **  V^^^  ^  the  ground ;  and  it  now  only  con- 
Radicai.'itt,  jli.  I  Original;  primitive;  im-  ■"*'  ®^  <>"«  irregularly  built  street.    It  was  a 
Rad'icallt,  adv.  [planted  by  nature ;  it  has  jpi^'^?*'  by  prescription,  till  the  reign  of  queen 
Rad'icats,  w,  a.     (lately  been  used  also  in  ^'»^*>«''>»  ^nen  a  charter  was  granted  it,  with 
Badjca'tiok,  1I.1.    the    sense    of  effectual;  pany  privileges,  together  with  a  manor  contain- 
Rad'icle.             J  penetrating  to  the  root :  !°Sf  eleven  townships,  and  a  jurisdiction  extend- 
radically  is,  origiiiation:  radically  follows  the  ^^  ^^  ^'  twelve  miles  in  circuit.    The  church 
senses  of  radicd:    to  radicate  is  to  plant  or  stands  on  an  eminence  above  the  town,  and  is  a 
root  firmly :  radication,  the  act  of  taking  root :  ^^7  ■™**^  tdifice.    The  town-ball  is  a  mean 
radide,  that  part  of  the  seed  which  becomes  the  ^il<^>ng-    The  corporation  consists  of  a  bailiff, 
rooL  tweiity^ve  burgesses,  &c.,  and,  jointly  with 
The  difierencea.  which  are  secondary,  and  proceed  Rtiaiader  and  Knighton,  sends  one  member  to 
from  theie  radieai  differences,  are,  plants  are  all  figu-  parliament,  elected  by  about  300  roters.    The 
rate  and  determinate,  which  inanimate  bodies  are  not.  borough  has  a  court  of  pleas  for  all  actions  with- 
__  -.    .                                                Baean.  Out  limitation,  but  the  assiies  arc  held  at  Pres- 
Meditation  wiU  tadimte  tSiese  seeds,  fix  the  tran-  teigne.    In  the  neighbouriiood  is  a  cataract,  called 
!?^1S^  J?!*'*  T!^'  confirmresolutions  Water-breaknieck,  which  precipitously  deacendt 
of^ood,aiMlgresthemaduiafaieoonsutneymUie  into  a  vasj  hollow,  surrounded  by  ciigy  decli- 

^th«wereloplantadiureh.wfre":;te;i    Jilf;  .^^I^'':i^?^^^^ 
with  men  of  various  £iclinatioas,  and  of  different    "  2  *  rectory  value  £l3.  Patron,  the  king. 

legrees  of  radicatian  of  those        Radnor,  Old,  oc  MAEsypBD-Hnr,  a  | 


aabits  of  sin.  and  degrees  or  raaieaaon  01   mose  ^_        :; — '   ^"C  '^   *-——»-—'-«-,  «  |«....m 

habtto  ;  and  to  each  of  these  some  proper  application  ^°  'P"®^  south-cast  from  New  Radnor,  and 

wu  to  be  made  to  cure  their  souIh.                    Id.  sometimes    called   Pen-y-craig,  from   its  situ-i 

If  the  fwdieel  moisture  of  gold  were  separated,  it  ation  on  the  summit  of  a  rock.    The  church  it  a 

night  be  contrived  to  bum  without  being  consumed,  large  stone  building,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 

WUkh**.  chancel. 
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.  BADNORSiIIR£,  a  coanty  of  tbe  principa-  in  the  Arro,  the  source  of  which  it  likewise  0 
tity,  derives  its  name  from  Radnor  the  coonW  Radnorshire.  But  the  Lug  is  rather  to  be  con- 
town,  but  is  called  by  the  Welsh  Sir  Vaes-trtd.  sidered  as  a  Herefordshire  river,  from  its  longer 
It  is  an  inland  county  of  Sooth  Wales,  bounded  course  through  the  north  of  that  county,  tBe  su- 
by  Herefordshire  and  a  part  of  Shropshire  on  the  perior  plenteousness  of  its  streams,  and  the 
east ;  by  Brecknockshire  on  the  south ;  by  the  many  brooks  it  brings  with  it  Radnorshire,  in 
same  county  aixl  part  of  Montgomeryshire  and  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  is  generally  con- 
Shropshire  on  the  north,  and  is  twenty-four  miles  sidered  as  the  least  interesting  of  the  Welsh 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  twenty -two  in  breadth  counties.  If  this  is  to  be  understood  as  apply- 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  ninety  miles  in  ing  to  it  on  the  whole,  it  b  undoubtedly  true  ; 
circumference.  Radnorshire  is  divided  into  six  for  both  its  grandeur  and  beauty  are,  with  a  few 
hundreds,  and  fifty-two  parishes.  exceptions,  confined  to  its  western  side,  on  a 

This  county  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  narrow  edge  of  the  Wye,  opposite  Brecknock- 
part  of  the  country  of  the  Silures,  and  contains  shire,  and  to  that  nortli-weslem  nook  which 
several  barrows ;  most  of ^ the  mountains  have  touches  upon  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and 
cairns  or  large  heaps  of  stones, probably  intended  Cardigan,  and  participates  in  the  irrefragable 
as  memorials  of  the  dead.  One  of  the  most  ce-  majesty  of  their  character.  But  Radnorshire,  in- 
lebrated  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  county  is  dependently  of  the  Wye,  has  insulated  scenes 
part  of  ,a  work  called  by  the  Welsh  Rlawdh  which  vie  with  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the 
Ofla,  or  Ofia's  Dyke,  from  its  having  been  cut  whole  compass  of  the  district  that  surrounds  it. 
bjf  Ofia  king  of  Mercia,  as  a  boundary  between  We  need  only  mention  the  diogle  through  which 
the  English  Saxons  and  the  ancient  Britons,  the  Machwy  runs,  the  vale  of  Edwy,  and  tlie 
This  dyke  may  be  traced  from  the  mouth  of  the  beauties  of  Cwm  Elain,  or  the  vale  of  Does,  to 
Wye  to  that  of  the  Dee,  through  the  whole  ex-  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  assertions.  In  the  two 
tent  of  the  county.  We  are  told  that  king  last  especially  are  realised  those  apparent  contra- 
Harold  made  a  law  that  whatever  Welshman  rieties  of  luxuriance  and  barrenness,  sylvan  de- 
should  be  found  armed  on  the  east  side  of  the  coration  and  leafless  horror,  the  blended  descrip- 
dyke  should  have  his  right  hand  cut  off.  There  tion  of  which,  in  works  of  fancy,  we  are  apt  to 
are  the  ruins  of  several  castles,  particularly  those  criticise  as  out  of  nature.  They  certainly  are  so 
of  Kevn  Lyks,  and  of  Tinbod,  which  last  stood  for  the  most  part ;  and  our  poets,  to  say  nothing 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  was  destroyed  in  of  our  painters,  cannot  easily  be  acquitted  of 
the  year  1260  by  Llewelyn,  prince  of  Wales,  dealing  in  them  too  profiisely  and  indijcrimi- 
The  only  religious  house  in  this  county  was  at  nately.  But  they  do  exist  as  exceptions  to  a 
Combehire,  where  Cadwathelan  ap  Madoc  in  general  rule,  and  here  seem  almost  to  introduce 
It 43  founded  a  Cistercian  abbey,  which  was  9ie  traveller  into  friiry  land;  particularly  if  his 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  and,  at  the  suppression  spirits  have  become  languid,  and  the  elasticity  of 
of  religious  houses  by  Henry  VIII.,  had  a  re-  his  expectations  has  been  slackened  by  toiling 
venue  of  £28  17s.  4d,  per  annum.  over  the  eastern  division  of  the  oountv,  where  his 

The  principal  river  of  this  county  is  the  Wye,  imagination  is  neither  kept  alive  by  what  is 
which  skirts  it  from  north-west  to  south-east,  grand,  nor  bis  speculation  as  a  philosopher  or 
constituting  the  boundary  between  Brecknock-  economist  excited  by  the  improvements  of  sci- 
shire  and  Radnorshire.  The  first  tributary  flood  ence,  working  on  the  capabilities  of  nature, 
of  any  consequence  that  attends  on  its  stream  is  Tlie  proportion  of  mountain  to  vale  is  proba- 
Clarwen,  witli  Clargwy,  receiving  as  they  do  the  bly  less  here  than  in  any  county  of  Wales,  ex- 
Elain  into  their  united  channeb  before  they  join  cept  Pembrokeshire ;  and  the  quantity  of  land  in 
the  Wye.  This  latter  river  in  its  progress  is  in-  cultivation,  cx>mpared  with  that  which  is  un- 
creased  by  the  Ithor,  drawing  along  with  it  broken,  is  certainly  greater  than  in  most,  on  a  hir 
the  Dulas,  the  Clywedoc,  and  Cyroran,  all  of  estimate  of  their  respective  dimensions.  The 
which  rise  in  Radnorshire ;  as  do  £dwy  and  mountains  of  Radnorshire  are  for  the  most  part 
Machwy,  the  last  contributions  the  Wye  derives  low  and  broad  crowned,  so  that  they  might  be 
from  this  county.  The  train  of  rivers  which  at-  convertible  to  purposes  of  husbandnr»  if  there 
tend  it  from  the  Brecknockshire  side  is  not  so  was  not  already  a  larger  proportion  of  ground  in 
productive  of  interesting  scenery  and  specula-  tillage  than  the  confined  knowledge  and  deficient 
tions  coimected  with  the  mythological  antiqui*  activity  of  the  natives  can  turn  to  a  lucrative  ac- 
ties  of  the  principality.  The  north-eastern  and  count.  The  appearance  of  the  (arms,  therefore 
central  parts  of  the  coun^  likewise  abound  in  is  in  too  many  places  impoverished  and  hungry ; 
forests,  which  were  once  consecrated  by  all  the  na-  but  this  is  injuriously  attributed  to  nature;  for 
tural  awe  of  religious  institutions,  and  as  some  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  inhabitants 
say,  by  all  the  fictitious  terrors  of  craftily  pretended  aver  the  quality  of  the  soil  to  be  generally  good, 
enchantment,  though  time  has  left  few  if  any  re-  though  its  tendency  to  fertility  is  kept  down  by 
mains  of  the  machinery,  by  the  mouldering  frag-  slovenly  management,  local  prejudice,  and  indo- 
ments  of  which  we  are  enabled  in  some  other  lent  habits.  The  inhabitants  can  live  as  their 
places  to  weigh  the  credulity  of  tbe  disciples  fiithers  have  lived  before  them,  and  they  have  no 
against  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the  instructors,  desire  to  live  better.  The  consequence  of  m 
The  eastern  part  of  Radnorshire  is  upon  the  agricultural  system  so  imperfect  is,  that  they  de- 
whole  a  fine  and  beautiful  country.  The  Lug  is  pend  principally  on  their  sheep,  for  the  wool  of 
on  this  side  the  principal  river.  It  rises  in  the  which  they  nnd  a  ready  market  at  Lemster ;  and 
Ulterior  of  the  countv,  and  quits  it  for  Hereford-  this,  rather  than  any  intrinsic  difference,  is  the 

ire  at  Prestain.  Afterwards  at  Lemster  it  takes  reason  why  tbe  price  of  good  land  in  the  heart 
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of  Radnonlrire  bean  so  very  disproportionate  a  of  Llandnndod  the  title  of  earl  of  Marcli  (deriTW 

'elation  to  the  current  price  in  the  adjoining  from  the  Marches  in  Sooth  Wales)  to  that  o: 

counties  of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire;  Cattle  Lennoi. 

and  sheep  are  such  staple  articles  that  the  rate  at  *  RAE,  an  ancient  and  immense  city  of  Persia, 

whidi  larms  let  is  very  much  governed  by  their  was  formerly  the  capital  of  that  country.     Its 

possessing  or  not  possessing  right  of  mountain  :  ruins  cover  a  vast  extent  of  ground.     They 

aad,  as  the  best  land  for  tillage  in  general  is  not  do  not,  however,  present  any  remarkable  ob- 

that  which  lies  contiguous  to  these  black  and  jects ;  for  having,  like  other  Persian  cities,  been 

barren  mountains,  this  circumstance  occasions  composed  merely  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  it 

the  apparent  absurdity,  that  some  of  the  best  land  has  crumbled  into  dust,  and  presents  now  only 

in  the  county  is  let  at  a  lower  rent  than  some  of  the  appearance  of  mounds  or  hillocks  of  sana, 

the  worst.    Such  discouragement  to  the  oocupa-  coverea  with  lacquered  tile.  In  the  centre  stands 

tion  of  the  more  even  and  ferule  districts,  arising  a  village,  called  Sheikh  Abdul  Azzeem,  from  a 

from  the  difficulty  of  consulting  the   general  son  of  the  seventh  Imam,  to  whose  memory  a 

mterests  of  agriculture,  without  sacrificing  local  noble  mosque  and  mausoleum  have  been  erected, 

objects,  to  which  long  cherished  opinions,  con-  Rae  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars  under  Zinges 

firmed  by  the  experience  of  partial  benefit,  have  Khan. 

attached  importance,  must  continue  to  depress  the        RAFF,  v.a»  >     Sax.   peapian;    Isl. 

improvement  and  consequent  value  of  land  be-        Raf'flb,  v.  n.  &fi.f.  )  rifa  ;     Swed.    rifeva  ; 

low  the  average  standard  of  the  times,  and  of  the  barb.  Lat.  reffare  ;  Fr.  rtifie.    To  rob;  sweep; 

:onntry  at  large.      But  more  extensive  and  un-  huddle  up,  or  huddle  away.    Spenser  uses  tne 

prejudiced  views,  a  broader  calculation  of  ad-  participle  passive  raff  for  torn  ;  rent :  to  raffle  is 

vantages  and  disadvantages,  a  less  servile  adhe-  to  cast  dice  for  a  prize:  as  a  noun  substantive,  a 

rence  to  established  maxims,  and  a  less  timid  species  of  lottery  of  this  description, 
investigation  of  their  merits,  are  making  way,        xheir  causes  and  effecU  I  thus  ^aff  up  together, 
though  slowly,  in  tliese  regions.  Carevt, 

The  language  of  Radnorshire  is  almost  uni-        Letters  from  Hamstead  give  me  an  account  there 

veraally  English.     In  learning  to  converse  with  is  a  late  institution  there,  under  the  name  of  rajjting 

their  Saxon  neighbours,  they  have  forgotten  the  shop.  Tatter, 

use  of  their  vernacular  tongue.    It  is  uncommon        The  toy  brought  to  Rome  in  the  third  triumph  of 

to  meet  with  a  peasant  who  understands  Welsh,  Pompey,  being  a  pair  of  tables  for  gamiD|,  made  of 

though  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  spoken,  two  precious  stones,  three  foot  broad,  and  four  foot 

even  in  the  eastern  parts  of  this  county,  so  lately  long,  would  have  made  a  fine  mjffle. 
as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    The  AHmtimot  on  Coitu. 

angle  of  the  county  beyond  Rhayader,  to  the        RAFFAELLK.    See  Raphael. 
north-west,  is  however  to  be  excepted,  where  the        Raffles  (Sir  Thomas  Stamford),  LL.D.,  was 

few  scattered  people  speak  nothing  else.    But  the  the  son  of  Benjamin  Raffles,  a  captain  in  the 

features  and  tne  character  of  this  comer  partici-  West  India  trade,  and  bom  at  sea  in  the  ship 

pate  entirely  in  those  ofCardiganshire;  and,  when  Anne,  off  Port  Morant  in  Jamaica,  July  6th, 

we  recollect  how  near  Offa*s  Dyke  approaches  1781.     His  father  placed  him  for  education  with 

to  this  spot,  we  should  perhaps  rather  wonder  Dr.  Anderson,   of^  Hammersmith,  whence  he 

that  the  Welsh  language  has  lost  so  little  ground,  removed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  India  house.    In 

and  not  been  obliged  to  recede  still  &rther.  Nay,  1 805  the  interest  of  Mr.  secretary  Ramsay  pro- 

in  the  south-east  part  of  the  county,  about  Cly-  cured  him  the  situation  of  assistant  secretary  to 

row,  Paine's  Castle,  and  other  places  in  that  the  government  of  Pulo  Penang,  in  the  straits  of 

neighbourhood,  even  beyond  Ofia's  Dyke,  the  Malacca,  whither  he  accompanied  governor  Dun- 

AVelsh  language  is  still  understood,  and  all  are  das.    He  here  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 

able  to  spade  it,  though  they  decidedly  affect  the  Malay  language ;  was  soon  after  appointed  Ma- 

£nglish.  About  Presteigu  no  native  understands  lay  translator  to  the  government;  and,  in  1807, 

Welsh,  but  it  is  partially  known  to  all  or  most  in  became  secretary  to  the  council  and  regi^ctrar  of 

the  places  five  or  six  miles  to  the  westward.    It  the  recorder's  court ;  the  following  year  he  was 

may  indeed  be  suspected  that  the  people  in  the  compelled,  by  indisposition,  to  retire  to  Malacca. 

east  of  Radnorshire  are  not  Welshmen,  who  by  In  1810  his  reputation  procured  him  theappoint- 

Ticinity  and  intermarriages  have  gradually  chang-  ment  of  agent  of  the  governor-general  with  the 

ed  their  speech  for  one  more  fiishionable,  but  that  Malay  states;  and  the  following  year,  on  tha 

they  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  English  reduction  of  Batavia  and  Java,  he  was  nominated 

Marches,  who,  with  their  rapacious  followers,  oc-  lieutenant-governor  of  the  latter.     Here  he  con- 

cupied  the  limits  between  England  and  Wales,  tinned  till  1816,  having,  in  the  interval,  brought 

and  were  pouring  in  upon  the  natives  of  the  the    hostilities  commenced  against  the  native 

Welsh  shires    from  Hereford,  Shropshire,  and  chiefs  to  a  successful  termination.  In  1816  here- 

the  English  part,  on  every  slight  pretence  of  li-  turned  to  England,  bringing  with  him  a  Javanese 

centiousness,  disaffection,  or  danger.    By  these  prince  and  a  most  extensive  collection  of  speci 

means  they  might  have  driven  the  aboriginal  mens  of  the  productions,  &c.,  of  the  Eastern  ar- 

Britons  still  further  into  the  mountainous  districts,  chipelago.  The  year  following  appeared  hit 
and  have  established  themselves  in  their  seats.  History  of  Java,  in  two  thick  quartos,  with  plates. 
Radnorshire  sends  two  members  to  the  imperial  He  again  sailed  from  Falmouth  in  the  winter  of 
parliament,  viz.  one  for  the  shire,  and  one  for  the  1817,  having  been  nominated  to  the  residency  ot 
town  of  Radnor,  which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra,  with  the  honor  of  knight- 
the  &mily  of  Pleydell-Bouverie,  and  the  village  hood  ina  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Fort 
Vol.  XVIII  2  A 
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Marlborough.    On  reaching  his  government,  ia  No  tafurtd  rools  with  danco  and  labor  fomdt 

March  1818,  he  set  himself  forthwith  to  remedy  No  noontide  bell  invites  the  country  round.    P<| 

many  abuses,  and  did  much  towards  carrying  ihe  roof  began  to  mount  aloft, 

into  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery.    He  also  dis-  {^}^^  ^^*^  ^^^  ^>^^^  ^\  ^^^'^ 

tinguished  himself  by  his  arrangements  with  the  "*  **«  ^<»^y  ^^^  clunbed  slowW  after. 

Dutch  commissioners  in  the  interest  of  the  sultan  t>               •     u  -i  j-               -v  '  ^««!'*^»«f  • 

of  Palembang,  and  by  the  occupation  of  the  i.-  ^t^^^\'''  building,  ^  pieces  of  ttmber 

land  of  Singlpore.    On  his  lastSisil  to  the  is-  T^*^*''  '^^^^''^^  ^yP*/"  f'J  *!  "^°  ^/  "^'^'H^? 

land,  in  1823,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  An-  P>«c/»  »««*  ]^.^^  ^%^^  ^^^the  top,  and  form  the 

glo-Chinese  college,  but  in  the  following  year  '<>«[  ^^"^  building.    See  ARCHiTECTcaE. 

the  impaired  stale  of  his  constitution  induced  him  {J^ V'  ""  *' ..           7 .    ^*"o  ^2*^'  FP«co^t 

to  retuVn  to  Europe.     Wuh  this  view  he  em-  Lagged,  adj.           Stom;   Swed.  ntcaj  Gr 

barked  on  board  the  Fame,  on  the  2d  of  Febru-  ,   ^V"  ""^T^"^  ^^  *'  ^  PT*" ,  ^  ^'"^^  ^^ 

ary  1824;  but  a  fire  breaking  out  in  the  ship,  on  ^"^  ^^  ^^!^  ;  ?ny  thmg  torn  or  tattered  ; 

Uie  evening  of  the  same  day, -the  vessel  and  pro-  "^^"  **«^'» '  ^"^  ^^^^""^  »^  ^.^^J  "^If "^ 

pertyofhisownlotheamountofnearly  £30,000  ^^^^tive  corr«iponding:   ragged  is  also  used  for 

with  many  valuable  papers,  were  destroyed  at  ""^^^^ '  broken ;  ru^. 

"^1  i'^^'T  """"L  ?"T^"'  saving  their  lives  q^^  j^^^  r«^,  by  the'ltevl^ng  moth.  S^iyu 

with  difficulty,  and  landing  m  a  slate  of  utter  Fathers  that  wear  rags, 

desutution,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Bencoolen.  Do  make  their  children  blind ; 

Of  this  calamity  an  account  remains,  in  a  letter  But  fathers  that  bear  bags, 

written  by  Sir  Thomas  to  a  friend  in  England,  Shall  see  their  children  kind. 

dated  the  day  after  the  accident.    In  April  his  Skak$pean,  King  Ltar, 

family  embarked  again  on  board  the  Mariner,  That  some  whirlwind  bear 

which  landed  them  in  London,  in  August    Sir  Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  haogin|r  rock, 

Thomas,  however,  survived  his  return  not  quite  And  throw  it  thence  into  the  ragmg  sea. 

two  years,  dying  of  an  apoplectic  attack  in  July  _          .    ,          _         .                    SuiJstpean. 

1826.     In  addition  to  the  work  alluded  to,  he  «.u  TJ""  !"*  wretches  wheresoeer  you  are. 

left  behind  him  a  memoir  of  Singapore,  in  MS. ;  l^"^  .^/^J,  '^^  P«*^*"&  °^  ^'*  5»^»«»  '^r? ' . . 

,x^';t I-,:      r-   I          •   ivf    •      *^  c-  -«  o  How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  Sides, 

besidM  editing  F.nlayson  s  Mission  to  Siam,  8vo.,  Yo«r  loopi  .ad  wiDdo.«d  r«w«(Ma  d«i«id  r>u  ? 

and  Dr.  Leyden  s  Malay  Annals.  '^                             "                    ^  ^^ 

RAFFLESIA,  a  gigantic  flower,  discovered  They  tooke  from  me 

not  many  years  since  in  the  island  of  Sumatra ;  Both  coate  and  cloake,  and  all  things  that  might  be 

it  is  there  very  rare,  is  parasitical,  growing  on  ^jvx  in  my  habit ;  and,  in  place,  put  on 

the  Cissar  Augustifolius.     It  seems  to  consist  of  Thesie  uttered  rugs.                                 Outpmnm. 

little  else  than  flower  and   rooU     It  is  diojcius,  The  earl  of  Warwick's  ragged  stafl*  is  yet  to  be 

and  the  female  flowers  are    unknown.      The  *^^  pourtrayed  in  their  church  steeple.         Cmr^. 

calyx  or  corolla  consists  of  a  ventricose  tube,  .  ^**™'  **^'  ^^  >»'*»'»'  *>^*»  ^e»  wearen  ta*i, 

crowned  with  a  ring,  and  divided  at  the  sura-  ^""^  ""^l!i^u  °i°/T'   ..          *     a^    ^***" 

mitinto  fiveequal  lobes.    T^e  stamens  are^^  He^t^o'ktrTak'cd^^^^ 

numerous.    The  stem,  which  hard  y  nses  above  ^f^  ^„^       ^f  f^^„  ^  ;,^^     ^^^^^^^^ 

the  root,  is  fleshy  and  covered  with  very  large  Content  with  poverty*  my  soul  I  arm; 

obtuse  imbricated  bracts.    The  diameter  of  the  And  virtue,  though  in  ragt,  wUl  keep  me  warm, 

flower  is  three  feet,  and  some  parts  of  the  calyx  Dr^drm. 

or  corolla  are  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  IVhat  shepherd  owns  those  ragged  sheep  1        id. 

No  other  flower  in  the  vegetable  kins^dom  ap-  Rugged ;  not  smooth. 

proaches  near  to  these  dimentioos.     There  is  a  The  wolf  would  barter  away  a  ragged  coat  and  a 

second  species  of  the  same  genus,  with  a  much  raw-boned  carcase,  for  a  smooth  fat  one. 

smaller  flower.  VEHramge. 

RAFT,  n.  #.     Dan.  r^e  ;  Swed.  -aj^ ;    Lat.  ^^i^  »f«  »  ?«»» improvement  of  chilkylands. 

rarii.     A  float  of  timber.  --                             ^      ^    ^  ^            Mcwtimrr. 

Whew  is  that  ion  ^*  "5°°  appears,  when  looked  upon  with  a  good 

That  floated  with  ihcc  on  the  fatal  ro/t  ?     Shakepeate,  V*^*  rfi^Vid  ragged.                                  Bmrnet. 

Rafts  are  formed  by  various  planks  of  timber,  pressed  in  tatters. 

&stened  together  side  by  side,  lo  as  to  be  con-  .^*  \  ^  '?tl  ,j'^*'  ^^  T*'  ^  ■*  .^!?^^ 

veyed  mor?  commodiouily  to  any  short  distance  ^^  from  the  old  woman  s  door  by  ««^^rbatkiDg 

in  a  harbour  or  road  than  if  they  were  separate.  oAOAm*tTTvr.,«               «          Ar^nhmt^. 

The  timber  and  planks  with  which  merchant-  ,.  RAGAMUFFIN,  n.  t.     From  i«g  and  « I 

ships  are  laden,  in  the  difl"erent  parts  of  the  "wr  not  what  else,'  «ys  Dr.  Johnson.    Query 

Baltic  sea,  ate  attached  together  in  this  manner,  "^#^'  ^^^^  pervades  all  the  northern   Ian 

in  order  to  float  them  down  the  rivers  and  ofl*  to  ?"■?«';   "om  Goth,  kmfy  to  conceal.    A  peny 

theshipping.  "^  »«"j>r[-                ^  _^       ^ 

RAFTER,  «.  «.  I     Sax.  juepren ;  Belg.  raf  ^i^'^'fj*^."^  ?ST'-^  "^^^  TSJ^ 

Ra^T^cn:  adjAter;GZ,  r^ir^  o?  n^f  l^^^^t^^C^^J^:^ 

tree.    The  cross  or  secondary  timber  of  a  house:  nf^    '          ^                 ^l^^,™V    .rJjT." 

fumUhed  with  rafters.    ^,^       .^  Shall  we  brook  thatiSuf^i  ^ 

UI.U       '~««5«  ««.;»«»«*"»  ^»f<«  And  feeble icoundiel.Audibras. 

Hk  koatn*  bieaih  thnragh  the  dry  f»/«rt  aent ;  >viih  that  mote  paltry  raMawmgm, 

TlM  flamta  inipelltd.                                  Vrjfden.  Ralpho,  vapouriSg  aid  hTufing  T     Umdih  .b 
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Auendad  with  a  crew  of  rogaamjtmi,  she  broke  To  the  stage  pennit 

into  bis  bottae»  tttrned  all  things  tt>psy>tttnry,  and  RagauU  for  Tereus  or  Thyestes  diest, 

tiken  set  it  on  Ibc.                                          Swift.  Tia  task  enough  for  thee  t'  expose  a  Roman  feask 

RAG£,  II.  j.  &  r. «.  I      Fr.  rage,  of  Lat.  rabia ;  ^nf^a^ 

KAGEFUL,itt$.        5  Anger; fury, vehemence;  ^«  ***»  ^y  »^)^<»  comparable  to  a.ra^oiii  of 

gagemwa :   to  rage  is  to  bs  heated  wiih  anger ;  •"■*^«                                                    Adduon. 

^  in  ft»n?«  passion ;   ravage :   the  adjective  RAGULED,  or  Ragged,  in  heraldry,  jagged 

oorresponding.  or  knotted.     This  term  is  applied  to  a  cross 

Why  do  the  heathen  «y#  ?                Psoim  u.  1.  fo^^j  ^^  t^^  j^nks  of  two  trees  without  their 

Wine  u  a  meeker,  sliong  diink  IS  ni^iV ;  and  branches,  of  which  they  show  only  the  itumps. 

«hoaoe«or  is  dacoived  theioby  »  not  ^-^^^^  Raguled  differs  from  indented,  in  that  the  Utter 

This  courtesy  was  worse  than  a  bastinadoltoZel-  »  ^f?^Vo^®  ^""^"^  "**^     j.  .  «^ 

mane  ;  so  that  again  with  rageful  eyes  she  bad  him  _  RAGUSA,  a  town  ana  district  of  Ausinan 

defend  himself ;  for  no  less  than  his  life  would  an-  Dalmatia,  containing  the  territory  of  the  repub- 

swerit                                                     Sidney,  lie,  with  the  islands  of  Cureola,  Lagosta  or 

Desire  not  Agosta,  Mileda,  Guipana,  Mezzo,  Calamata,  &c. 

T'  allay  my  ragu  and  revenges  witL  It  is  bounded  by'  the  Turkish  frontier  east,  and 

Yonr  cold  reasons.                         Shmkaptart.  by  the  Adriatic  on  the  west.     Its  area  is  about 

A  popular  orator  may  represent  vices  in  so  foimid-  700  square  miles  ;  population  about  60,000.    It 

^  appeannDBS,  and  set  out  each  virtue  in  so  ami-  contains  no  town  of  consequence,  except  the 

•"•^^;  *^*  ^  «^???»  i*??"  slwll  scatter  capital.    Tracts  along  the  ban^s  of  the  Narenta 

S""*^yn'J^^"^**'^'*''"M  ***•"?"  are  marshy  and  unhealthy;  but  in  general  tht; 

^^S't^hi^i^t^s  to  her  nerfecf Z^    *  ^^^^^^  "  ^^'  »"^  ^^  ^''  ^^'''^^'    The  rivers 

And  made  t^  StwhiTSras  a  n,^^          C^ley.  •'^J^^^  ^^r^n^  Drino,  Gl.uta,  and  Ombla. 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  ragB,  Ragusa,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  distnct, 

MUtm,  3"^  ^^  archbishop  s  see,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula 

The  "*««<*<i«g  wheels  of  brazen  chariots  raged.  on  the  Adriatic.  The  peninsula  on  which  it  stands 

Id.  forms  two  commodious  harbours,  sheltered  by  a 

Heart-rending  news,  hill  from  the  north  winds,  which  are  so  pernicious 

That  death  should  license  have  to  rage  among  in  the  Adriatic;  and  the  attacks  of  an  enemv 

The  bir,  the  wise,  the  virtuous.                WaUer.  hy  land  are  rendered  difficult  by  almost  inacces- 

After  these  waters  had  raged  on  the  earth,  they  ^jWe  rocks.    The  town  itself  is  surrounded  by 

bagan  to  kssen  and^nk,  and  the  great  fluctua-  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  towers ;  but  the  harbours 

**" to    ^      ^         *^  **            ^  *^tL^  "«  protected  by  strong  modern  works.    The 

"^yTu  pwXse  pain  with  aU  that  joy  can  giv^^'  ^'^^  ^  «"!?^>  ""l^  J^tJ^'^^'tu'l  ""^  '!l^ 

And  die  of  nothing  but  a  rage  to  Uve.             Pope,  pnncipal  one  which  eitends  from  north  to  south. 

Then  may  his  soul  its  free-born  rage  enjoy  Th®  mansion  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the  cathe- 

Give  deed  to  will,  and  ev'ry  pow'r  employ.  ^^1,  and  some  of  the  churches,  are  worth  no- 

ffarie.  tice.    The  inhabitants  exhibit  a  heterogeneous 

The  rose  soon  reddened  intoi  ni;g«,  mixture  of  northern  and  oriental  dress  and  lan- 

And,  swelliag  with  disdain,  giiage,  and  their  religious  and  other  ceremonies 

Apjpealed  to  many  a  poefs  page,  are  a  combination  of  Catholic,  Greek,  and  even 

To  prove  her  right  to  reign.         Ccwper.  Pagan   rites.     They  weave  silk    and   woollen 

RAGGSTGNE,  in  mineralogy,  is  a  genus  of  stuffs,  and  build  some  shipping,  and  still  carry 
«loaes  belonging  to  the  class  of  siliceous  earths,  on  a  traffic  with  the  Levant  and  Italy. 
It  is  of  a  gray  color ;  the  texture  obscurely  la-  This  city  was  founded  in  the  seventh  century 
mioar,  or  rather  fibrous ;  but  the  laminie  or  by  fugitives  from  Epidaurus.  Subject  for  some 
fibres  consist  of  a  congeries  of  grains  of  a  quartzy  time  to  the  Roman,  afterwards  to  the  Greek  em- 
appearance,  coarse  and  rough.  The  specific  pire,  it  became  independent;  and,  pursuing  a 
gravity  is  2-729 ;  it  effervesces  with  acids,  and  pacific  policy,  paid  a  slight  tribute  to  Venice 
suikes  fire  with  steel.  Rirwan  found  it  to  con-  and  other  maritime  powers.  It  suffered  severely 
tain  a  portion  of  mild  calcareous  earth,  and  a  from  the  great  earthquake  of  1767;  but  its  com- 
small  proportion  of  iron.  It  is  used  as  a  whet-  merce  continued  nearly  as  before,  though  it  has 
stone  tor  coarse  cutting  tools.  It  is  found  about  been  long  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  larger  states  of 
Newcastle,  and  many  other  parts  of  England.  the  south  of  Europe.    The  republic  did  not  lose 

RAGMAN'S  Roll,  Rectius  Ragimund's  roll,  its  independence  until  the  successes  .of  Buona- 

50  called  from  one  Ragimund  a  legate  in  Scot-  parte,  who  gave  to  marshal  Marmont  the  title  of 

land,  who,  calling  before  him  all  tlie  beneficed  duke  of  Ragusa.    Of  the  men  of  note  born  here 

clerigyman  in  tliat  kingdom,  caused  them  on  oath  the  most  remarkable  was  Boscovich.     It  is  278 

to  give  in  the  true  value  of  their  benefices ;  ac-  miles  east  by  north  of  Rome,  and  ninety-four 

coming  to  which  they  were  afterwards  taxed  by  south-east  of  Spalatro. 

the  coart  of  Rome ;  and  this  roll,  among  other  Ragusa,  a  populous  town  in  the  south  part 

records,  being  taken  from  the  Scots  by  Edward  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Noto, 

1.9  was  redelivered  to  them  in  the  beginning  of  on  the  small  river  Ragusa.  This  town  is  said  to 

die  reien  of  Edward  III.  contain  20,000  inhabitants,  and  the  environs  are 

RAGOUT,  ft.  s.    Fr.  regoui.    Meat  stewed  very  beauciful  and  fertile 

and  highly  seasoned.  RAJA,  or  Rajah,  the  title  of  the  Indian  black 

When  art  and  nature  join,  th*  effect  will  be  princes,  the  remains  of  thwe  who  ruled  there 

Some  nice  ragout,  or  charming  fricasy.            Aiir/^.  before  the  Moguls. 

2  A  2 
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Raja,  the  ny  fish,  in  tcbtbyology,  a  scenuf  are  veiy  voraeioQC,  and  feed  on  all  lorts  of  flat 

belonging  to  the  order  of  chondiupleiygia.  There  6sh  ;  are  partieoUrly  find  of  hcfiuigB  aad  nad 

are  five  tpiracala  below  towards  the  peak ;  the  eels ;  and  fomedmes  eat  crmtaceoot  anHnah, 

body  compmsed ;  and  the  moath  is  situated  sacfa  as  crabs.    'Ibese  sooietinies  weigh  fiwrteiem 

Qoder  the  head.    The  most  remarkable  species  or  fifteen  ponndsy  bat  with  as  seldon  esoeed 

are : —  that  weight.    They  begin  to  gcneiate  in  Jone, 

1.  R.  aspera,  the  roogh  ray,  is  found  in  Loch  and  bring  forth  dieir  yoang  in  July  and  Aogust, 
Broom  in  Scotland.  Ijte  length  from  the  noie  which  (as  well  as  those  of  the  skate),  befoie  the/ 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  two  feet  nine  inches.  The  are  old  enough  to  breed,  are  called  maids.  The 
tail  is  almost  of  the  same  length  with  the  body,  thomback  bc^ns  to  be  in  season  in  November, 
The  nose  is  very  short  Before  each  eye  is  a  and  continues  so  later  than  the  skate :  bat  the 
large  hooked  spioe ;  and  behind  each  another,  young  of  both  are  good  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
beset  With  lesser.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  4.  R.  electrica,  the  torpedo,  cramp  6A,  or 
is  of  a  cinereous  brown  mixed  with  white,  and  electric  ray,  is  frequently  taken  in  Torbay ;  has 
spotted  with  black ;  and  entirely  covered  with  been  once  caught  off  Pembroke,  and  sometimes 
small  spines.  On  the  tail  are  three  rows  of  great  near  Waterford  in  Ireland.  It  is  generally  taken, 
spines;  all  the  rest  of  the  tail  is  irregularly  like  other  flat  fish,  with  the  trawl;  bat  there  is 
beset  with  lesser.  The  fins  and  under  side  of  an  instance  of  its  taking  the  bait  It  commonly 
the  body  are  equally  rough  with  the  upper.  The  lies  in  water  of  about  forty  ^thorns  depth ;  and 
teeth  are  flat  and  rhomboidal.  in  company  with  the  congenerous  rays.    A  geiw 

2.  R.  batis,  the  skate.  This  species  is  the  tleroan  oT  La  Rochelle,  on  dissecting  certaiQ 
thinnest  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  of  any  of  tlie  fenules  of  this  species,  on  the  10th  September, 
genus,  and  also  the  larg^t,some  weighing  nearly  found  in  the  matrices  several  of  the  foetoses  quite 
200  pounds.  The  nose,  though  not  long,  is  sharp  formed,  and  nine  eggs  in  no  stale  of  forward  > 
pointed ;  above  the  eves  is  a  set  of  short  spines ;  ness :  superfoetation  seems  therefore  to  be  a  pro 
the  upper  part  is  of  a  pale  brown,  sometimes  perty  of  this  fish.  The  food  of  the  torpedo  is 
streaked  with  black :  the  lower  part  is  white,  fish,  such  as  plaice,  surmullets.  Sec.  They  will 
marked  with  great  numbers  of  minute  black  live  twenty-four  hours  out  of  the  sea,  and  but 
spots.  The  jaws  are  covered  with  small  granu-  very  little  longer,  even  if  placed  in  fresh  water. 
lated  but  sharp-pointed  teeth.  The  tail  is  of  a  They  inhabit  sandy  places,  and  will  bary  them- 
moderate  length;  near  the  end  are  two  fins;  selves  superficially  in  it,  by  flinging  the  sand 
along  the  top  of  it  is  one  row  of  spines,  and  on  over,  by  a  quick  flapping  of  all  the  extremities. 
tlie  edges  are  irregularly  dispersed  a  few  others.  In  this  situation  the  torpedo  gives  his  most  forci- 
It  is  remarked  that  in  the  males  of  this  species  hie  snock,  which  throws  down  the  astonished 
the  fins  are  full  of  spines.  Skates  generate  in  passenger  who  inadvertently  treads  upon  htm. 
March  and  April ;  at  which  time  they  swimnrar  In  our  seas  it  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  weighs 
the  surface  of  the  water,  several  of  the  males  pur-  above  eighty  pounds.  The  tail  is  thick  and 
suing  one  female.  They  adhere  so  fast  together  round;  the  caudal  fin  broad  and  abrupt  The 
in  coition  that  the  fishermen  frequently  draw  up  head  and  body,  which  are  indistinct,  are  nearly 
both  together,  though  only  one  has  taken  the  round ;  attenuating  to  extreme  thinness  on  the 
bait.  The  fenu^le^  begin  to  cast  their  purses,  as  edges;  below  th^  body  Jie  ventral  fins  form  on 
the  fishermen  call  them  (the  bags  in  which  the  each  side  a  quarter  of  a  dide.  The  two  dorsal 
young  are  included),  in  May,  and  continue  doing  fins  are  placed  on  a  trunk  of  the  tail.  The  eyes 
it  till  September.  In  October  they  are  exceed-  are  small,  placed  near  each  other ;  behind  each 
ingly  poor  and  thin  ;  but  in  November  they  js  a  round  spiracle,  with  six  small  cutaneous 
begin  to  improve,  and  grow  gradually  fatter  till  rags  on  their  inner  circumference.  Mouth  small ; 
May,  when  they  are  in  the  highest  perfection,  teeth  minute,  spicular;  five  openings  to  the 
The  males  go  sooner  out  of  season  than  the  fe-  gills,  as  in  others  of  this  genus ;  the  skin  every 
moles.  where  smooth ;  cinereous  brown  above,  white  b^ 

3.  R.  clavata,  the  tbornback,  is  easily  distin-  neatb. 

guished  from  the  others  by  the  rows  of  strong       5.  R.  fuUonica,  the  fuller,  derives  its  LjUin 

sharp  spines  disposed  along  the  back  and  tail.  In  a  name  from  the  instruments  fullers  make  use  of 

large  one  seen  by  Mr.  Pennant  were  three  rows  in  smoothing  cloth,  the  back  being  rough  and 

on  the  back,  and  five  on  the  tail,  all  inclining  spiny.    The  nose  is  short  and  sharp.    At  the 

towards  its  end.    On  the  nose,  and  on  the  inner  comer  of  each  eye  are  a  few  spines.    The  mem- 

side  of  the  forehead,  near  the  eyes,  were  a  few  brane  of  nictitation  is  fringed ;  teeth  small  and 

spines,  and  the  others  were  scattered  without  sharp.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  pectoral  fins  are 

order  on  the  upper  part  of  the  pectoral  fins.  The  three  rows  of  spines  pointing  towards  the  back, 

mouth  was  small,  and  filled  with  teeth  ;  the  crooked  like  those  on  a  fuller's  instrument.    On 

upper  part  of  the  body  was  of  a  pale  ash  color,  the  tall  are  three  rows  or  strong  spines ;  the 

marked  with  sliort  streaks  of  black,  and  the  skin  middle  row  reaches  up  part  of  the  back.    Tho 

rough,  with  small  tubercles  like  shagreen.    The  tail  is  slender,  and  rather  longer  than  the  body, 

belly  white,  crossed  with  a  strong  semilunar  car-  The  color  of  the  upp<»r  part  of  the  body  is  cine- 

tilage  beneath  the  skin :  in  general  the  lower  reous,   marked  usually  with  numerous  black 

part  was  smooth,  having  only  a  few  spines  on  spots ;  the  lower  part  is  white.    This,  as  weU  as 

each  side.    The  young  nsh  have  very  few  spines  roost  other  species  of  rays,  vary  a  little  in  oolof 

on  them ;   their  backs  are  often  spotted  with  according  to  age.    It  grows  to  a  site  equal  to 

white,  and  each  spot  is  encircled  with  black,  the  skate.    It  is  common  at  Scarborough,  where 

Tilts  species  frequent  our  sandy  shores ;  they  it  is  called  the  white  bans  or  gullet. 
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6).  R.  posttnaca,  the  sting  ray,' does  not  grow  described  by  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  Yorie,  in  a 

lo  the  balk  of  the  others ;  the  body  is  quite  letter  to  the  president  o^  the  New  York  Lyceum 

smooth,  of  shape  almost  round,  and  is  of  a  much  of  Natural  History : — 

greater  thickness  and  more  elevated  form  in  the        '  On  the  9th  day  of  September  1823  returned 

middle  than  any  other  ray,  but  grows  thin  to-  from  a  cruise  off  Delaware  Bay  the  fishing  smack 

wards  the  edges.    The  nose  is  very  sharp-point-  Una.     She  had  sailed  about  three  weeks  before 

edy  bat  short;  the  mouth  small,  and  filled  with  from  New  York  for   the  express  purpose  of 

granalated  teeth.  The  irides  are  of  a  gold  color;  catching  an  enormous  fish,  which  had  been  re- 

behind  each  eye  the  orifice  is  very  large.    The  ported  to  frequent  the  ocean  a  few  leagues  be- 

tail  is  Teiy  thick  at  the  beginning;  the  spine  is  yond  cape  Henlopen.    The  adventurers  of  this 

S laced  about  a  third  the  length  of  tail  from  the  bold  enterprise   nave    been    successfiil.     The 

ody ;  is  about  five  inches  long,  flat  on  the  top  creature  is  one  of  the  huge  individuals  of  the 

and  bottom,  very  hard,  sharp-pointed,  and  the  family  of  raia,  or,  perhaps,  may  be  erected,  from 

two  sides  thin,  and  closely  and  sharply  bearded  its  novelty  and  peculiarity,  into  a  new  genus,  be- 

the  whole  way.  The  tail  extends  four  inches  be-  tween  the  squalus  and  the  acipenser.  Its  strength 

yood  the   end   of  the  spine,  and  grows  veiy  was  such  that,  after  the  body  had  been  penetrated 

slender  at  the  extremity.  These  fishes  shed  their  by  two  strong  and  ^ell  formed  gigs  or  the  best 

spines,  and  renew  them  annually ;  sometimes  tempered  iron,  the  shank  of  one  of  them  was 

toe  new  spine  appears  before  the  old  one  drops  broken  ofi",  and  the  other  singulariy  bent.    The 

off;  and  tlie  Cornish  call  this  species  cardinal  boat   containing  the  fbhermen  was  connected, 

trilost,  or  three-tailed,  when  so  circumstanced,  after  the  deadly  instrument  had  taken  hold,  with 

The  color  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  a  the  wounded  inhabitant  of  the  deep,  by  a  strong 

dirty  yellow,  the    middle   part  of  an  obscure  warp  or  line.    The  celerity  with  which  the  fish 

blue ;  the  lower  side  white,  the  tail  and  spine  swam  could  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the 

dosky.    The  weapon  with   which   nature   has  harpooned  whale,  dragging  the  boat  after  it  with 

armed  this  fish  has  supplied  the  ancients  with  such  speed  as  to  cause  a  wave  to  rise  on  each 

many  tremendous  fables  relating  to  it,  which  the  side  or  tiie  fiirrow  in  which  he  moved  several 

reader  may  find  in  the  woiks  of  t*liny,  TElian,  feet  higher  than  the  boat  itself.  The  weight  of  the 

and  Oppian.  fish  after  death  was  such  that  three  pair  of  oxen, 

7.  R.  oxyrinchus,  the  sharp-nosed  ray,  nearly  one  horse,  and  twenty-two  men,  all  pulling  toge- 
seven  fcet  long,  and  five  feet  two  inches  broad.  ther,ii?ith  the  surge  of  the  Atlantic  wave  to  help. 
When  jast  brought  on  shore  it  makes  a  remark-  could  not  convey  it  far  to  the  dry  beach.  It  was 
able  snorting  noise.  The  nose  is  very  long,  nar-  estimated  from  this  (a  probable  estimate)  to 
row,  and  sharp-pointed,  not  unlike  the  end  of  equal  four  tons  and  a  half,  or  perhap  five  tons. 
a  spontoon.  The  body  is  smooth,  and  very  thin  The  size  was  enormous;  for  the  distance  from 
in  proportion  to  the  sixe ;  the  upper  part  ash-  the  extremity  of  one  wing  or  pectoraV  fin  to  the 
colorea,  spotted  with  numerous  white  spots,  and  other,  expanded  like  the  wing  of  an  eagle,  mea- 
a  few  black  ones.  The  tail  is  thick ;  towards  sures  ei^teen  feet ;  over  the  extremity  of  the 
the  end  are  two  small  fins ;  on  each  side  is  a  back  and  on  the  right  line  of  the  belly  sixteen 
row  of  small  spines,  with  another  row  in  the  feet ;  the  distance  from  the  snout  to  the  end  of 
middle,  which  runs  some  way  up  the  back.  The  the  tail  fourteen  feet;  length  of  the  tail  four  feet; 
lower  part  of  the  fish  is  quite  white.  The  mouth  width  of  the  mouth  two  feet  nine  inches.  The 
is  very  large,  and  furnished  with  numbers  of  operation  of  combat  and  killing  lasted  nine 
small  sharp  teeth  bending  inwards.  hours.     The   achievement   was    witnessed    by 

8.  R.  sqnalicornia,  the  shagreen  ray,  increases  crowds  of  citizens  on  the  shores  of  New  Jersey 
to  the  size  of  the  skate ;  is  fond  of  launces  or  and  Delaware,  and  by  the  persons  on  board  the 
sand  eels,  which  it  takes  generally  as  a  bait.  The  flotilla  of  vessels  in  the  bay  and  offing.  During 
form  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  common  kinds ;  the  scuffle,  the  wings,  side-flaps,  or  vast  alated 
the  nose  long  and  very  sharp ;  pupil  of  the  eye  fins  of  the  monster  lashed  the  sea  with  such  vehe- 
aapphirine,  on  the  nose  are  two  short  rows  of  mence  that  the  spray  rained  around  to  the  dis- 
spines ;  on  the  corner  of  the  eyes  another  of  a  tance  of  fifty  feet.* 

semicircalar  form  ;  on  the  tail  are  two  rows,  con-        The  following  interesting  account  of  the  cap- 

tinaed  a  little  np  the  back,  small,  slender,  and  ture  of  the  colossal  skate  or  ray  is  by  lieutenant 

very  sharp ;  along  the  sides  of  the  tail  is  a  row  Lamont  of  the  ninety-first  regiment : — 
of  minnte  spines,  intermixed  with  innumerable        'The  first  appearance  ofan  animal  of  this  spe- 

little  spiculae.    The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  cies,'  says  the  lieutenant,  '  since  I  have  been 

a  einereons  brown,  covered  closely  with  sha-  here  (about   eighteen  months)  was  about  two 

gieen-Hke  tubercles,  resembling  the  skin  of  a  months  ago,  when  I  was  called  out  to  the  beach 

dog-fish  ;  the  under  side  of  the  body  is  white  ;  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  I  found,  on 

finmi  the  nose  to'the  beginning  of  the  pectoral  going  there,  to  be  assembled  in  great  numbers 

fins  is  a  toberculated  space.    The  teeth  slender,  to  see  what  they  called  the  sea  devil.    I  confess 

and  sharp  as  needles.  my  curiosity  was  not  less  excited  than  theirs 

9.  R.  Banksiana,  found  often  in  the  West  when  I  saw  floating  close  to  the  surface  of  tht 
Indian  Seas,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  informs  us,  is  water,  about  twenty  yards  from  me,  a  large  ma& 
sometimes  so  targe  that  it  requires  seven  pairs  of  living  substance,  of  a  dark  color,  but  of  tht 
of  oxen  to  drag  it  along  the  ground.  A  species  shape  and  size  of  which  I  could  not,  at  the  time, 
of  njf  probably  the  Banksiana,  Wa^  killed  on  form  any  proper  idea,  it  being  so  very  different 
the  ooost  of  America,  the  capture  of  which  is  thus  from  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  seen  or  heard 
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of,  farther  than  that  I  supposed  it  to  have  been  of  him, — and  rolling  round  and  roond  to  extn- 
many  times  the  size  of  what  I  now  believe  it  cate  himself  from  the  pole.  This  might  be  con- 
was.  No  time  was  lost  in  setting  oat  in  pursuit  aidered  as  having  given  him  the  coup  de  grace, 
of  him,  with  harpoons,  &c. ;  and  it  was  not  although,  at  short  intervals  afterwards,  he  was 
long  before  he  was  come  up  with,  and  struck  struck  with  two  more  harpoons,  and  several 
with  one  of  the  harpoons ;  when  he  made  off  musket-balls  were  fired  into  him.  Still  he  was 
with  great  velocity,  towing  the  boat  afler  him.  able  to  set  out  again,  taking  the  four  boats  after 
As  he  seemed  to  incline  chiefly  to  the  surface  of  him,  which  he  carried  along  with  the  greatest 
the  water,  six  or  seven  more  harpoons  were,  with  ease.  Having  gone  in  this  way  for  some  time, 
the  assistance  of  seveml  canoes  that  had  come  he  came  to  a  stop,  and  laid  himself  to  the  bot- 
up,  successively  plunged  into  him,  and  all  the  tom,  when,  with  all  the  lines  that  were  attached 
boats  made  fast  to  each  other,  which  he  was  to  him,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  move  him.  All 
obliged  to  pull  after  him,  with  several  people  in  expedients  were  nearly  beginning  to  &il,  when 
each.  Sucn,  however,  was  the  great  strength  of  it  was  proposed  to  slacken  the  lines,  which  being 
this  animal,  that,  after  being  fast  in  the  manner  done,  had  the  desired  effect,  and  he  again  set 
I  have  described  for  upwards  of  four  hours,  and  out.  Having  thus  got  him  from  the  ground,  inch 
taking  the  boats  out  to  sea  attached  to  him,  to  a  by  inch  was  gained  upon  him,  till  he  was  got 
distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  harbour,  near  the  surface,  when  he  was  struck  with  two 
and  having  been  pierced  with  so  many  wounds,  large  pikes.  He  now  got  rather  fiiint;  and,  the 
he  was  still  able  to  defy  every  effort  to  bring  him  boats  closing  on  him  on  every  side,  the  combat 
in.  It  had  now  got  late,  and  was  dark,  and  an  became  general  with  pikes,  muskets,  and  every 
attempt  was  made  to  force  him  up  near  enough  weapon  we  bad.  .  In  fact,  to  such  a  pitch  were 
to  get  another  laige  harpoon  into  him :  this  was  all  excited  on  the  occasion,  that,  had  a  cool 
no  sooner  done  than  he  darted  off ;  and,  by  an  spectator  seen  the  affmy,  he  would  undoubtedly 
almost  unaccountable  and  seemingly  convulsive  have  imagined  that  it  was  his  sable  majesty  him- 
effort,  in  a  moment  broke  loose  from  all  his  fet-  self  that  we  had  got  amongst  us.  He  was  now 
tersy  carrying  away  with  him  eight  or  ten  har-  towed  ashore,  being  about  five  hours  since  he 
poons  and  pikes,  and  leaving  every  one  staring  at  was  first  struck.  This  it  required  all  the  boats 
his  neighbour  in  speechless  astonishment,  con-  to  do,  and  then  but  very  slowly.  His  appear- 
founded  at  the  power  of  an  animal  which  could  ance  now  showed  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of 
thus  snatch  himself  from  them  at  a  time  when  life  of  which  this  animal  must  be  possessed,  as 
they  conceived  him  completely  in  their  power.  his  whole  body  vras  liteially  a  heap  of  wounds, 
'  Since  then  some  of  these  animals  have  occa-  many  of  which  were  through  and  through,  and 
sionally  been  heard  of  at  a  distance  from  the  he  was  not  yet  quite  dead.  This  circumstance, 
harbour ;  and  a  few  days  ago,  in  coming  over  with  his  great  strength,  is  the  cause  of  the  name 
from  fort  Augusta  with  another  gentleman,  we  .which  has  been  given  him  by  the  fisheimen  here^ 
fell  in  with  one  of  them,  which  allowed  us  to  as  they  have  never  been  able  to  succeed  in  taking 
get  so  near  him  tliat  it  was  determined  to  set  one  of  them,  and  were  firmly  of  opinion  that  it 
out  the  next  morning  to  look  for  him.  We  did  was  impossible  to  do  so. 
so ;  and  took  with  us  several  large  harpoons,  *  This  monster  is  of  the  flat  fish  kind.  On 
muskets,  pikes,  &c.,  determined,  if  it  were  po&-  measurement  it  was  found  to  be  in  length  and 
sible,  to  bring  him  in.  He  was  descried,  about  breadth  nearly  the  same,  about  fifteen  feet,  and 
eight  o'clock,  towards  the  top  of  the  harbour,  as  in  depth  from  three  to  four  feet.  It  bad  the  ap- 
usual  floating  near  the  surface,  and  moving  pearance  of  having  no  head,  as  there  was  no  pro* 
slowly  about.  Having  allowed  Uie  boat  to  get  minence  at  its  mouth ;  on  the  contrary,  its  exie- 
very  close  to  him,  he  was  struck  with  a  harpoon,  rior  margin  formed,  as  it  were,  the  segment  of  a 
which  was  thrown  at  him  in  a  most  dexterous  circle,  with  its  arc  towards  the  animates  body, 
manner  by  lieutenant  St.  John,  of  the  royal  ar-  and  opening  into  a  Urge  cavity  of  about  two  feel 
tillery.  He  immediately  set  out  towards  the  and  a  half  m  width,  without  teeth,  into  whidi  a 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  towing  the  boat  after  him  man  went  with  so  much  eale,  that  I  do  not  ex-- 
with  such  velocity  that  it  could  not  be  overtaken  aggerate  when  I  say  that  another  might  have 
by  any  of  the  others ;  after  going  in  this  way  for  done  so  at  the  same  time.  On  each  aide  of  tlie 
nearly  an  hour  he  turned  back,  which  enabled  the  mouth  projected  a  mass  of  cartilaginous  sab- 
other  boats  to  lay  hold ;  and  four  of  them  were  tied,  stance  like  horns,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  loi^ 
one  after  the  other,  to  the  one  in  which  he  was  and  capable  of  meeting  before  the  mouth  THeK 
harpooned,  with  four  or  five  people  in  each  of  feelers  moved  about  a  great  detl  in  twimmin^ 
them.  By  this  means  we  hoped  to  tire  him  out  and  are  probably  of  use  in  feeding.  On  looking 
the  sooner.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after-he  on  this  animal  as  it  Uy  on  the  ground  with  its 
was  first  struck,  a  favorable  opportunity  offering,  back  upwards,  it  might  be  said  to  be  neaiiy  oC 
a  large  five-pointed  harpoon,  made  fest  to  a, very  equal  dimensions  on  every  side,  with  the  exoqp* 
heavy  staff,  was  thrown  at  him  with  such  an  ele-  tion  of  the  two  lateral  extremities,  extending  lo  m 
vation  that  it  should  fall  upon  him  with  the  point  about  four  (bet  from  the  body,  and  a  tail 
whole  weight  of  the  weapon.  This,  having  been  about  five  feet  long,  four  inches  and  a  half  in 
IS  well  directed  as  the  first,  was  lodged  nearly  diameter  at  the  root,  and  taperinff  to  tlie  point. 
m  the  middle  of  his  back.  The  struggle  he  Above  the  root  of  the  tail  was  the  dorsal  fin^  and 
made  at  this  time  to  get  awav  was  truly  tremen-  on  each  side  of  it  a  flat  and  flabby  enbetaaca 
dousr-plunging  in  the  midst  of  the  boats, —  lying  close  to  the  body,  of  the  appeacanoe  off 
darting  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  alternate*  fins.  Thefe  were  no  other  distinct  nns^  and  ita 
ly  —dashing  the  water  and  foam  on  every  side  sole  propelling  power  seemed  to  be  its  two  Uir- 
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lal  extremities,  which  became  very  flat  and  thin  fort,  now  in  ruins.    Long.  61^  54*  £.,  lat.  \^ 

towards  the  point.     As  it  shows  these  much  in  59'  N. 

swimmiogy  it  gives  the  spectator  an  extraordinary  RAIANIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexan- 

idea  of  its  size,  as,  when  imperfectly  seen,  the  dria  order,  and  dioscia  class  of  plants ;  natonu 

conclusion  naturally  is,  if  the  breadth  is  so  great,  order  eleventh,  sarmeniacefe :  hale  cal.  sexp«r* 

how  much  greater  must  the  length  be.     This  tite :  coa.  none :  female  CAL.,as  in  the  male : 

animal  was  a  female,  and  viviparous.  On  open-  coa.  none ;  there  are  three  styles ;  the  fruit  is 

log  it  a  young  one,  about  twenty  pounds  weight,  roundish  with  an  oblique  wing,  inferior.    There 

was  taken  out,  perfectly  formed,  and  which  has  are  three  species  :— 

been  preserved.    Wishing  to  know  what  it  fed  1.  R.  cordata. 

upon,  I  saw  the  stomach  opened,  which  was  2.  R.  hastata, — and 

round,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  quite  3.  R.  quinquefolia. 

empty.    It  was  closely  studded  over  with  cir-  RAJ  CHOHAN,an  extensive  uncultivated  district 

cular  spots  of  a  muscular  substauce.    Under  the  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Gundwaneh,  situated 

stomacn  was  a  long  bag,  with  transverse  muscu-  between  23°  and  24°  N.  lat.     It  produces  little 

lar  layers  from  end  to  end,  and  which  contained  but  rice  and  vegetables, but  abounds  with  game, 

nothing  but  sorre  slime  and  gravel.    This  mus-  The  greater  part  belongs  to  the  rajah  of  Corair, 

cular  appearance  of  the  digestive  organs  would  a  tributary  of  the  Mahrattas.    The  chief  town 

lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  fed  upon  other  fish,  is  Sonehut. 

as  is  the  general  opinion  here,  though  its  having  RAJ£MAL,or  Rajemahal,  an  unproductive 
no  teeth  does  not  support  that  idea.  Its  weij^ht  district  of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  western  side 
was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  of  the  river  Ganges,  about  25°  N.  lat.  It  is  in- 
it  at  the  time ;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  habited  by  a  race  of  small  people,  probably  the 
it,  when  I  assure  you  that  it  was  with  difficulty  aborigines,  who  speak  a  distinct  language,  and^ 
that  forty  men,  with  two  lines  attached  to  it,  although  idolaters,  cannot  be  esteemc^l  Hindoos, 
could  drag  it  along  the  ground.  Its  bones  were  They  have  never  been  conquered;  but  about 
aof^  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  jaw  bones,  the  year  1780  Mr.  Cleveland  subdued  them  by 
could  be  cut  with  a  knife.  One  ridge  of  boue  gende  measures.  He  ibnned  a  battalion  of  them, 
ran  from  the  mouth  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  consisting  of  300  men,  who  have  proved  exceed 
where  it  was  met  by  another  running  transverse-  ingly  useful.  It  was  in  this  district  that  the  ex 
ly»  from  the  extremities  of  which  there  were  two  periment  was  first  tried  of  granting  lands  to  the 
larger  ones  converging  towards  the  tail.'  native  invalid  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  the  tra- 
RAJAfiARY,  a  considerable  trading  town  of  veller  now  passes  with  as  much  safety  from 
Bengal,  district  of  Dacca,  on  the  western  bank  human  foes  in  this  district  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  majestic  river  Megna.  Long.  96°  21'  £.,  of  India.  It  still,  however,  shelters  a  vast  nam- 
lat  23°  25'  N.  There  are  innumerable  towns  in  ber  of  tigers,  bears,  and  wild  beasts. 
Hindostan  to  which  Rajah  (a  prince)  is  the  prss-  Rajemahal,  the  royal  residence,  an  ancient 
nomeo.  city  of  Bengal,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
RAJAMUNDROOG,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Ganges.  The  modem  town  consists  only  of  one 
II  indostan,  province  of  Bejapore,  commands  the  street,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  and  composed 
entrance  into  the  mvigable  river  Mirjee.  It  was  of  stone  houses,  generally  two  stories  in  height, 
taken  by  the  British  troops  under  general  Mat-  and  the  ruins  of  a  palace.  It  carries  on  a  small 
thews  in  1783,  but  afterwards  ceded  to  Tippoo.  trade  with  the  inhaoitants  of  the  hills,  and  quar- 
Long.  73°  30  £.,  lat.  14°  30'  N.  ries  supply  the  neighbourhood  with  flags  and 
BAJAMUNDRY,  an  extensive  district  of  millstones.  An  inundation  of  the  Ganges  for- 
Hindostan,  province  of  the  Circars,  bounded  on  merly  swept  away  a  considerable  part  of  it ;  a 
the  north  by  Cicacole,  on  the  south  by  Ellore,  conflagration  destroyed  another  portion ;  and  the 
on  the  west  by  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  and  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Deoca  corn- 
on  the  east  by  the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  fertilised  pleted  its  ruin. 

by  the  Godavery,  which  partly  forms  its  southern  Nothing  can  exceed  the  romantic  prospect  of 

boundary.    At  the  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  Rajemah^,  with  the  mountains  at  tne  back  of 

from   the  sea  it  divides  itself  into  two  great  the   town,  when  a  person,  emerging  from  the 

branches,  within  which  it  forms  the  island  of  Cossimbazar  River  and  the  flat  country  of  Ben- 

Na^ur,  comprehending  a  triangular  space  of  gal,  enters  the  Ganges  at  Sooty,  and  sails  up  that 

500  square  miles.    This  district  is  celebrated  for  river.    There  is  a  tradition  that  this  place  was 

its  sugar.  The  mountains  also  abound  with  teak  in  Very   ancient  times  the  seat  of  a  Hindoo 

timber.     It  contains  a  number  of  towns,  the  government,  and  was  then  called  Raie  Girhi,  or 

chief  of  which  is  R&jamundry ;  but  the  principal  Ghur.    It  was  first  noticed  by  the  Mahometan 

seaport  is  Coringa.    This  district  was  ceded  by  historians,  in  the  year  1576,  under  the  name 

t'le  Wixam  Salabut  Jung  in  1753  to  the  French ;  of  Agmahel  (the  house  of  fire),  probably  in  allu- 

but  was  taken  from  them  by  the  British  in  1765,  sion  to  an  early  conflagration.    In  1592  rajah 

and  now  constitutes  one  of  the  five  collectorships  Man  Sing,  governor  of  Bahar  and  Bengal,  on 

of  the  province.    The  rajahs  of  this  country  are  the  part  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  fixed  upon  this 

mentioned  in  the  Mahometan  liistories  as  early  place  as  the  capital  o:  the  two  provinces,  and 

as  the  thirteenth  century.  named  it  in  compliment  to  bis  sovereign,  Akbki* 

Rajamunbry,  the  capital  of  the  above-men-  nagur  Rajemahal.    He  in  consequence  erected 

tioned  district,  and  residence  of  the  British  civil  a  palace  and  a  stone  wall  here,  having  bastions 

otablishment,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  at  the   angles  and  gates  ;  and,  having  drawn 

Godavery,  and  formerly  possessed  a  good  brick  hither  all  the  public  offices,  the  eity  soon  rose  in 
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splendor.    In  1608  the  Mogul  govenior,  Islam  Rail,  n.  s.  k,  v.  n.  TeoU  negtl ;  Swid.  mgtk 

Khan,  was  indooed,  in  consequence  of  the  inva-  A  ciws  beam  fixed  at  the  ends  in  posts;  a  a»> 

sion  of  the  south-east  of  Bengal  by  the  Portn-  ries  of  rails;  to  enclose  with  rails;  confine, 

guese,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  authority  to  Dacca.  A  man  upoo  a  high  place  withoat  tmb.  is  raady  to 

But  in  1639  Shujaa,  the  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  fg|i.          '                                             Bmeom, 

again  restored  Eajemahal  to   its   former  dig-  They  were  bronght  to  London  all  niUd  in  ropes, 

nity,  and  built  an  elegant  palace  here,  some  of  like  a  team  of  horKs  in  a  cart,  and  were  exeealed 

the  rooms  of  which  arc  standing.      He  also  some  at  London,  and  the  rest  at  divers  plaoss.   Id, 

strengthened  the  fortifications,  and  spent  large  The  hand  is  ujaaie,  with  foar  rounds  at  the  oor- 

sums  of.  money  in  rendering  the  city  worthy  of  the  nen ;  this  should  first  have  been  plancbed  over,  and 

royal  residence :  in  the  following  year,  however,  raiUd  about  with  ballisters.                             •   . 

nearly  the  whole  was  destroyed  by  a  dreadful  A  largo  square  table  for  the  commaasio  •••     •  ae 

conflagration,  in  which  many  lives  were  lost,  and  "<*«  *»"«  «ufficieot  for  those  of  either  party,  and  a 

the  fiunily  of  the  prince  with  difficulty  escaped.  "»f /*>r  others  which  weot  round.            OanmUn. 

About  the  same  time  the  Ganges  changecf  its  ^^  yj"  "^^  ■?.!?"!^??k*  "?i    "  \^'^^' 

^^M»A  on^i  ,wM.*;«»  ;•.  t^^^t.  •«»:».»  »k/oioii.  on  each  untennanted  end  of  the  stiles,  and  another 

bed,  and,  pounng  its  torrents^mst  the  walb,  ^         ^  ^^^  ^^ 

washed  away  many  of  the  edifices.    In  1659  ^^  ^     ^^^^      ^                          ^      jl^i^J" 

Aurungzebe  took  it  after  a  short  siegi*.    After  ^s  the  churchyard  ought  to  be  divided  from  other 

the  expulsion  of  Shuja,  the  Mogul  governor,  profane  places,  so  it  ought  to  be  fenced  in  and  wilirf. 

Meer  Joomla,  fixed  his  residence  at  Dacca,  since  AfUfe, 

which  period  Rajemahal  has  steadily  declined.  Sir  Roger  has  given  a  handsome  puipit-doth,  and 

BAIKEiS  (Robert),  a  printer  and  philanthro-  raUed  in  the  communion  table#  •  il^diam, 
pist  of  Gloucestenhire,  bom  in  1735.  Hisfether  r^,i.  Roads.  These  useful  appendages  to  min- 
was  proprietor  of  the  Gloucester  Journal,  and  i„g  ^nd  various  odier  works  have  been  in  use  in 
the  son  succeeded  him.  Havmg  realised  a  pro-  •  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  since  the  middle 
perty,  he  employed  it  in  relieving  snch  objects  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  were  first 
as  stood  m  need  of  his  assistance ;  but  u  best  solely  employed  for  transporting  coals  to  n  mo- 
known  for  his  insUtuUon  of  Sunday  schools,  derate  dbtance  from  the  pits,  to  the  places  where 
which  he  planned  conjointly  with  the  Rey.  Mr.  they  could  be  shipped,  being  univcrsaUy  made 
Stock  10  1781.    See  Eduoawok.    Mr.  Raikes  of  wood.    *  And  long,*  says  Dr.  Anderson,  <  had 

« **rT    ^^'**^*^  *"  *®",*  **>«y  ^^n  applied  to  this  use,  without  any  idea 
BAIL,  n.  f .    Belg.  ragU.    A  kind  of  bird.  having  been  entertained  that  they  could  be  em- 
Of  wild  birds  Coirwall  hath  quail,  raU,  partridge  ployed  for  more  general  purposes.'    By  degrees 
and  pheasant.               Cmtw's  arnny  of  ComwaU.  they  were,  however,  carried  to  a  fimhcr  extent  ; 
Rail,  v.  n.    ")     Fr.  railUr ;   Belg.  rallen ;  the  scarcity  of  wood,  and  the  expense  of  their 
Rail'er,  n.s.  >Swed.  rtMa.  To  use  reproach-  repairs,  suggested  the  idea  of  employing  iron  for 
Rail'lert.    5  fill  language ;  accuse ;  speak  the  purpose  of  improving  these  roaids.    At  the 
to  or  mention  in  opprobrious  terms ;  formerly  fint,  flat  rods  of  bar-iron  were  nailed  upon  the 
taking  on  now  ati  a  railer  is  he  who  insultingly  original  wooden  rails,  or,  as  they  were  techni> 
accuses  or  defames :   raillery,  a  diminutive  of  ca%  called,  sleepers ;  and  this,  though  an  ex- 
railing  ;  slight  satirical  speech  or  manner.  pensive  process,  was  found  }o  be  a  great  im- 

A«-«i  V        .     •*•              .'          •    .  .1.  provemeni.      But,  the  wood  on  which    these 

Angel,  bnng  not  nu/ny  •ccusatmn  H^«>jj^jj;em.  j;,^^  ^j^^  y^^{^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  •  ^, 

What  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou !  thustor«7dn  ^"^  attempU  were  made  to  m^e  them  o. 

one  that  is  neither  known  of  thee,  nor  knows  thee.  ca»t-iron,  but  these  were  found  to  be  liable  to 

Shak$peare,  numy  objections,  until  Mr.  Outnim,  engineer,  nt 
Till  thou  canst  rati  the  seals  fit)m  off  my  bone,  *  Butterly   Hall,   Derbyshire,  devoted  his  atten 
Thou  hut  ofieodesi  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud.   id.  tion  to  this  object.     He  contrived  at  the  same 
The  plain  the  forests  doth  disdain  :  time  so  hr  to  diminish  the  expense,  and  improve 
The  foresu  rail  upon  the  plain.          Drayton,  the  strength  of  the  road,  as  to  bring  it  to  a  de- 
Let  miUrif  be  without  .malice  or  heat  gree  of  perfection  that  no  one  else  had  con- 

BmJomcn,  ceived   possible.     Having   been    carried    into 

Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Johnson  has  no  part  j  execution  in  a  few  cases,  and  found  to  answer, 

IVhere  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand,  his  plan  has  been  improved  upon  and  simplified 

And  ratf  «r  arU  he  did  not  understand  t     Dryden.  by  practice,  till  it  is  now  evident  that  it  admiu 

If  any  is  angry,  and  niU  at  it,  he  may  securely,  of  being  carried  much  beyond  even  its  present 

Loda.  limits.                                    ^ 

If  I  build  my  felicity  apon  my  repuUtion,  I  am  as  We  cannot  particularixe  the  numerous  exbt- 

h^ipy  as  long  as  the  raihr  will  give  me  leave.  ing  raiUroads :    but  the  chief  lines  that  have 

„    ,.*         ,     J      ,       ^.       8€tiik*i  Sameni,  been  laid  down  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  <4 

Stadias  en|g^  on  lowo^ecu ;  the  veiy  naming  the  river  Wear,  near  Newcastle,  in  the  coal  and 

if  them  IS  suiBcient  to  tarn  them  »to  rmU^.  ^^^^^  ^istricti  of  Yorkshire  Tod  Uncashire.  m 

To  these  we  are  solicited  by  the  aigumenu  o7^  Deijysbire,  Staffoidsbire,  and  Shropshire ;  and 

subtile,  and  the  raiikrm  of  the  profane.  '"  ^  8T»t  mining  districts  along  the  v»le  of 


BmiWf  Serwum*  ^^  Severn.    Here  it  was  that  the  inclined  plane 

Lesbia  for  ever  on  me  railt,                *  ^^  ^n^  bronght  in  aid  of  inland  navigation.    In 

To  talk  of  me  she  never  fails.          Smft,  Surrey  there  is  a  railway  of  considerable  extent, 

I^  not  presuming  impious  ruSer  tax  that  presents  one  of  the  few  attempts  that  have 

Creative  wisdom.              TKomtonU  Stmmar.  been  made  to  adapt  rail-roads  to  general  ttw.    It 
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hat  Ml,  upon  the  whole,  succeeded,  and  the  countries,  at  a  compaiatiTely  moderate  expense, 
original  design  of  continuing  it  to  Portsmouth  It  may  be  constructed  in  a  much  more  expedi* 
has  been  for  sometime  abandoned.  In  the  great  tious  manner  than  navigable  canals;  it  may  be 
mining  districts  on  the  west  of  the  Severn,  in-  introduced  into  many  districts  where  canals  am 
dading  South  Wales,  the  rail-roads  are  very  nu-  wholly  inapplicable ;  and  hi  case  of  any  change 
merous;  and  here,  owing  to  the  sti^pness  and  in  the  working  of  mines,  pits,  or  manu&ctoriesy 
impracticable  nature  of  the  ground,  Chey  have  the  rails  may  oe  taken  up  and  laid  down  again 
been  of  essential  utility  in  supplying  the  place  in  new  situations  at  no  very  great  expense  or 
of  canals.    In  1791  there  was  scarcely  a  single    trouble. 

railway  in  all  Sooth  Wales,  and  in  1811  the        In  laying  out  a  line  of  rail-way  no  further 
completed  rail-roads  connected  with  canals,  col-   general  rule  can  be  laid  down  than  that  regard 
leries,  iron,  and  copper-works  in  the  counties  of  should  in  the  first  place  be  had  to  such  a  direc- 
Monmouth,     Glamorgan,     and     Caermarthen,    tion  and  such  a  declivity  as  may  best  suit  the 
amounted  to  nearly  150  miles  in  length,  exclu-    nature  of  the  ground  through  which  it  passes, 
sive  of  a  great  extent  within  the  mines,  of  which    and  the  trade  to  be  carried  on  upon  it     If  the 
one  company  in  Merthyr-Tydvil  has  thirty  miles    trade  be  all  or  chiefly  in  one  direction,  the  road 
under  cround.    In  Monmouthshire  the  Sirho-    should  of  course  decline  that  way,  so  that  the 
wapr  railway  forms  one  of  the  first  in  Britain  in    waggons,  with  their  contents,  may  descend  on 
pomt  of  magnitude.    It  first  extends  thirteen    this  inclined  plane  as  much  as  possible  by  their 
miles  from  Pilgwelly,  near  Newport,  to  the  Sir-    own  weight.    If  the  exports  and  imports  be 
boway  and  Tredasar  iron-works,  whence  it  is  con-    equal,  the  road  should  be  on  a  level ;  and,  where 
tinned  five  miles  rarther  to  the  Trevil  lime-works,    the  ground  will  not  permit  that  declivity  or  level 
in  Brecknockshire,  along  with  a  branch  to  the    best  suited  to  the  trade,  the  line  should  be  varied, 
west,  to  the  Rumnev  and    Union   iron-works,    end  the  inequalities  made  up,  so  as  to  bring  it 
This  raQway  was  made  by  the  Monmouthshire   &s  near  as  possible  to  the  proper  standard.    If 
Canal  Company.     A  branch    proceeds    from    the  inequalities  are  such  as  to  render  this  im- 
Siriiowav  eastwards  to  the  Ebbwy  works,  and    practicable,  the  only  resource  lies  in  inclined 
thence  down  the  course  of  the  Ebbwy  to  Crum-    planes ;   ibr  instance  where  the  difference  of 
lin  Bridge,  whence  it  joins  the  canal  f-x>m  New-    level  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  road  is 
port;  and,  from  Sirhoway  again,  the  Brinare    such  as  would  render  an  equal  declivity  too 
railway  is  continued  over  the  Black  Mountain  to    steep,  the  road  must  then  be  carried  either  on  a 
the  vale  of  the  Uske  at  Brecon,  and  thence  to    level  or  with  the  due  degree  of  slope,  as  far  as  prac- 
Hay  on  the  river  Wye.     In  Glamorganshire  the    ticable,  and  then  lowered  by  an  inclined  plane  ; 
principal  railways  are  the  Cardiff  and  the  Mer-    on  whidi  the  waggons  are  let  gently  down  by 
thyr  Tydvil,  the  Aberdare  and  the  Swansea.    In    means  of  a  brake,  are  dragged  up  bv  means  of 
Caermarthenshire  the  principal  railway  is  that    sin  additional  power  to  tlwt  which  draws  them 
which  runs  from  Caermarthen  to  the  lime-works    along  the  road,  or  at  once  let  down  and  drawn 
near  Llandebie,  a  distance  of   fifteen    miles,    up  by  means  of  a  roller  or  pulley. 
Such  are  the  diief  rail-ways  in  England  and       The  distance  between  the  opposite  rails  of  a 
Wales.  road  varies  generally  from  three  feet  to  four  and  a 

In  Scotland  the  duke  of  Portland's  rail-road  half  feet,  according  as  a  long  and  narrow,  or  a 
from  Kilmarnock  to  Troin,  a  distance  of  ten  broad  short  waggon  is  preferred.  A  breadth  of 
miles,  is  the  principal  work  of  this  kind  yet  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  therafere  will  be  suffici- 
executed ;  but  round  Glasgow,  and  in  the  coal  ent  for  a  single  road,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
fields  of  Mid  Lothian  and  Fife,  are  several  minor  for  a  double  one.  The  9Uepen  consist  of  solid 
lines.  blocks  of  stone,  of  the  weight  of  one  or  two 

It  is  supposed  that  on  a  rail-way  well  con-  hundred-weight ;  the  base  must  be  broad,  and 
stnicted,  ana  laid  with  a  declivity  of  fifty-five  the  upper  surface  present  an  even  basis  for  the 
feet  in  a  mile,  one  hone  will  readily  take  down  rail.  They  are  to  be  placed  along  each  side  of 
waegons  containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  tons,  the  road,  about  three  feet  distant  from  each  other 
andbring  back  the  same  waggons  with  four  tons  from  centre  to  centre ;  the  opposite  ones  being 
in  them.  This  delivity,  therefore,  suits  well,  separated  by  the  width  between  the  opposite 
when  the  imports  are  only  one-fourth  part  of  rails ;  the  ground  under  them  being  rammed  or 
what  is  to  be  exported.  If  the  empty  waggons  beaten  down  to  form  a  firm  foundation ;  some- 
noly  are  to  be  brought  back,  the  declivity  may  times  it  is  first  laid  with  a  coat  of  gravel  or 
be  made  greater;  or  an  additional  horse  applied  refuse  metal.  The  space  between  them  is  also 
on  the  returning  journey  will  balance  the  in-  rammed  or  filled  up  with  firm  materials. 
crease  of  declivity.  If  the  length  of  the  rail-  Two  kinds  of  iron  rails  are  in  use,  each  of 
way  were  to  be  considered,  it  may,  it  is  sup-  which  has  its  warm  advocates ;  the  fiat  rail  or 
posed,  without  much  inconvenience,  be  varied  tram  plate,  which  being  laid  on  its  side,  the 
from  being  level  to  a  declivity  of  one  inch  in  a  waggon-wheels  travel  over  the  broad  and  flat 
yard,  and  by  dividing  the  whole  distance  into  sui^ce,  the  other  is  termed  an  edge  rail,  the  raik 
separate  stages,  and  providing  the  number  of  beinff  laid  edgeways,  and  the  wbeeb  travelling 
horMS  suitable  for  each  portion  of  rail-way  ac-  on  their  upper  snrfiices  The  flat  rail,  or  tram 
oordinff  to  the  distance  and  degree  of  declivity,  plate,  consists  of  a  plate  of  cast  iron,  about  three 
the  whole  operation  may  be  carried  on  with  feet  Ions,  from  three  to  five  inches  broad,  and 
regularity  and  despatch.  It  is  upon  the  whole  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick ;  extending 
believed  that  this  useful  contrivance  may  be  from  sleeper  to  sleeper,  and  having  a  flannche 
▼aried  so  as  to  suit  the  surface  of  many  dimeult    turn-up  or  crest  on  the  inside,  fiom  two  and  a 
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half  to  four  inches  high.    It  hears  on  the  sleep-  iron  has  of  late  been  used  in  the  construction  ot 
•fs  aft  each  end,  where  the  rails  are  cast  about  these  rails.    Mr.  Birlrioshaw  of  the  Bedlington 
half  an  inch  thicker  than  in  the  middle,  at  least  Iron-works  has  obtained  a  patent  for  broad  top- 
iiree  inches,  and  as  there  is  no  intermediate  ped  malleable  rails  of  a  weoge  form.    The  pecu- 
bearing,  except  the  surface  of  the  road,  the  use  liar  shape  is  given  them  in  the  rolling  of  the 
of  the  flauncne  is  to  resist  the  transverse  strain  metal,  by  means  of  grooves  cut  in  the  rollers. 
arising  from  the  weight  of  the  wapgon ;  on  this  corresponding  with  the  requisite  breadth  and 
account  it  is  often  raised  higher  in  the  middle  depth,  and  the  carvature  of  the  proposed  rail. 
than  at  the  sides,  forming  an  arc^  and,  to  This  seems  z  very  great  improvement, 
strengthen  the  rail  still  Carther,  a  similar  flaunche,        The  Westminster  Review,  No.  VXII.,  assigns 
arched  inversely,  is  added  below.    The  %veight  the  merit  of  the  invention  of  iron  rail-w^ays  to 
of  each  tail  is  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds.    These  Mr.  Curr  an  engineer  of  Sheffield.    '  We  yet 
rails  are  merely  laid  to  each  otfier,  end  to  end,  expect,'  continues  the  reviewer,  '  to  see  them 
all  along  each  side  of  the  road ;  being  kept  in  applied  to  some  of  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
their  places,  and  at  the  same  time  made  fast  to  travelling.    The  first  five  miles  of  the  Dover 
the  sleepers,  by  an  iron  spike  six  inches  long,  road  are  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of 
driven  through  the  extremity  of  each  into  a  plug  more  than  £1000  a  mile,  and  this  is  chiefly 
of  oak  fitted  in  the  centre  of  each  sleeper.    This  caused  by  the  sharp  wheels  of  heavy  stage- 
spike  has  no  head,  but  the  upper  eud  of  it  forms  coaches.    There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  giving 
an  oblong  square,  about  one  inch  broad,  half  an  rails  to  this  class  of  carriages,  at  least,  as  their 
mch  thick;  and  the  hole  in  the  rails,  through  rapidity  is  equable  and  their  times  fixed.    A 
which  it  passes,  is  formed  by  a  notch,  half  an  separate  rail  might  be  applied  to  waggons  which 
inch  square,  in  the  middle  of  the  extremity  of  are  equally  regular  in  motion  if  not  in  speed ; 
each  rail ;  die  opposite  notches  of  each  tail  while  an  ordinary  road  might  still  be  preserved 
forming,  wl^en  laid  together,  an  oblong  square  for  vehicles  of  irregular  rates  and  times.' 
of  one  inch  by  half  an  inch,  and  slightly  dove-        RAI'MENT,  n.  s.     Abridged  from  Abrai* 
tailed  from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  fit  exactly  the  ment.    Vesture ;  clothes ;  dress ;  garment, 
tapering  head  of  the  spike,  which  is  driven  clear        His  raimenu,  though  mean,  received  haodsoineness 
below  the  upper  surface  of  the  rail.     When  the  by  the  grace  of  the  wearer.  Sidney. 
rails  cross' a  road,  the  space  between  them  and        O  Protheus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush ! 
on  each  side  must  be  paved  up  to  the  level  of  Be  thou  ashamed  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
the   top   of  the   flaunches,    that  the  carriages  Such  an  immodest  raiment.                    Shahtpeare. 
on   the   road   may  be  enabled  to  pass  clear           L*»v»°g  ^^^  ''^  ^^^  ~»'"««'  »*»«  ^"^^ 

over  the  rails.    In  single  railways  it  is  also  ne-        ^  *  -j^  *u  *i.  Dryden 

M^o^*..  •«  K«««  «  Txi«^  «t  in*oAroU  v^Kami  *Ki>        ^00  SFC  to  coDsioer  them  as  the  servants  and  in- 

cessary  to  have  a  place  at  intervals  where  the  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^      ^  ^  give  them  food,  and  rest. 

empty  wagons  in  returning  nj^  be  conducted  ^^  „.^,^  ^^^,  ^  ^  and  healUif^ 

off  the  road  and  allow  the  loaded  ones  to  pass.  ^  do  the  duties  of  a  charitable,  usefU.  pbns  Ufe. 
i  his  place  is  termed  a  turnout ;  and  the  wag-  '^        j^^ 

gons  are  directed  into  it  by  a  moveable  pointer        tjattc-*    ..^    s,-.-^      c«w       .^ ' 

Sr  nul,  fixed  at  the  intefsection  between  the       wio^  n  •  )  ne^'    J^S 

principal  rail  and  the  turn-out,  moving  on  its        r,,^,.^^^.;   '  Y^    and  Tent! 

extremity,  so  as  to  open  a  way  mto  the  turn-out,        Hai'ny  JrttEcn'        Goth 

and  shut  that  along  the  road.    This  is  ahK>  used  ,.         The  water  which  falls  inlrops  from  the' 

whenever  one  line  of  nul-way  crosses  another.  ^  t^^,^   ^^  ^^jj  j„  ^^^^  ^  . .  ^   H,  j    j-. 

Tliese  flat  or  tmm  roads  are  universal  in  Wales,  ^^at  the  water  fells  in  thii  ^ay  from  the  doids ; 
and  the  pnncipal  ones  used  «  Sco^lwid.  ^        ^  ^.  ^ .     ^  j^^  the  iris ;  the  bo^ 

luf^'^i^^'T**  ?^  ^  7""^  ""^  ^^^^  ^  formed  on  the  clouds  by  the  sun  in  shoi^ 

flat  has  been  almost  enUrely  ^"F^fded  by  Uie  ^^^^^^,   rain-water,  the  water  of  the  cloudi^ 

edge  rail,  and  the  latter  are  admitted  to  be  de-  ^.  „  .k««.«^.  —ot.  /i..»».  i:v-i« ♦« -T-J: 

d^ly  superior  in  ease  of  draught,  the  edge  of  "^'""J^  '**77 '  ^*V  ^^'"P'  '*«^y.*^  «*""•     , 
the  bar  piwenting  less  fricUon,  and  being  less        ^  continual  dropping  w  a  very  rniny  day.  and 

Uable  to  W    -fte  edge  raiVconsisU  of  a  lingle  «  «>°^°^<^«  ''O"*".  »«  ^'^'  p^^^  ^^.  ^^ 

rectangular  bar  of  «»t   iron,   three   f«t   long,        casting  of  the  water  in  a  most  cumung  mi^De'r, 

three  or  four  inches  broad,  and  from  half  an  inch  ^^es  a  perfect  rainbow,  not  more  pleasLit  to  the 

to  an  inch  thick,  set  in  its  edge  between  the  eye  than  to  the  mind,  so  sensibly  to  see  the  proof  of 

sleepers,  and  bearing  on  them  at  its  ends.    The  the  heavenly  iris.  oitfiuy. 

upper  side  of  the  mil  is  flaunched  out  to  present  When  shall  we  three  meet  again, 

a  broad  bearing  surfiice  for  the  wheeb ;  the  under  In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  nitji.    Shaki^tawtn 

aide  is  also  cast  thicker  than  the  middle.    But  That  which  serves  for  gain 

the  greatest  strength  is  attained  by  casting  the  And  follows  but  for  form. 

rail  not  rectangular,  but  deeper  in  the  middle  .  Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  fwn 

than  at  the  ends,  which  may  be  safely  reduced  to  A°<^  '«*^«  ^^««  '■  "»«  "o™- 

nearly  one-third  of  the  depth  in  the  middle.  ...   „,^^„,  «ku«««««i  5n  ItJ^^^        * 

The  rails  are  set  in  a  cast  iron  socket  or  chair,        „  ^     »*f^cial  whispAnngs  m  his  ear. 

«UQ  niu  m  Bvt  *u  a  ».«i.  "vu  ^^*  "•   ««"»        Make  sacred  even  his  ttirrup. 

atuched  firmly  to  the  sleeper.    This  socket  em-  )^  yj,,^^  ^  Athens. 

braces  the  extremities  of  the  adjacent  rails,  which  Xo  add  another  hue  unto  the  rsmtow. 

are  here  made  to  overlap,  and  a  pin  is  driven  Shakspeprt. 

at  ODce  throuf^  the  rails  and  through  the  socket,        Court  holy  water  in  a  dry  house,  is  better  than  i)m 

•to  as  to  bind  the  whole  together.     Malleable  miniratrr  out  o*  doors.       '  Id.  King  lt«>. 
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Oor  gaynosawi  our  guilt  aie  all  bfttmirchod,  agitated   sea,  and  is   occasioned   by  the  wina 

Mitbrau^  marching  in  tiw  painful  field.  sweeping  part  of  the  waves  and  carrying  them 

--        .  1      .    J          ,-.                 Shaktpeare.  aloft,  which  when  they  fall  down  are  refracted 

The  rambowa  i^wn  kice  a  nymj^h  with  large  by  the  sun's  rays,  painting  tbe  colors  of  the  bow 

wtngs  d«pread  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  the  fea-  ^^^^  ^  j^  ^  ^^^^|;^    j,^^^        ^j^       ^ 

thers  of  sundry  colon.                                Peacham.  •*  ^                  .                   i  •        -i-       '^fs  »'*"••  «•« 

They  sat  them  down  to  weep ;  nor  only  tears  ""f  f*°  ^^^^  5  ^f^  *l  ***^"'^  "^^^  consider- 

AMud  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  rose  within.  *^J?  /»"*»  *»<i  dashing  the  waves  around  her, 

uman.  ^hich  are  raided  partly  by  the  acuou  of  the  ship 

They  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  promise  of  God  ^^  P^^ly  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and,  felling 

Mver  to  drown  the  world,  and  the  rainbow  before  down,  they  form  a  rainbow ;  and  they  are  also 

eyas  to  put  them  in  mind  of  it.          BrvwnM,  often  occasioned  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves 


Ijie  lost  clouds  pour  against  the  rocks  on  shore.    The  colors  of  the 

luto  the  sea  an  useless  shower,  marine  raiobow  are  less  lively,  less  distinct,  and 

And  the  vcxt  s^ors  curse  the  rain,  of  shorter  continuance,  than  those  of  the  com- 

lor  which  poor  fanners  prayed  m  vam.  nion  rainbow  ;  there  are  scarcely  more  than  two 

w   .    L  J-  ^ti^     •        .                         n    ,  *  colors  distinguishable,  a  dark  yellow  on  the  side 

We  took  distillea  ratn-water,                       Boule,  -.^v*  the  ».»•.   »,>A  ^  ««i«  ^^^.^^  ^.  4U      » 

Like  a  low  hang  cloud  it  rain,  so  last,        ^  T^*  .  k' f  ,h'    "1     ^  I   ^                   ^  "PP"^'*^ 

That  all  at  once  it^alla.  Drydm'M  Knighi^i  TaU.  ■•^,^,  \  ?m^  n?r??  "'c''^  d  "^'^  numerous. 

The  wind  is  soutfa-west,  and  the  weatl^r  lowring.  i^J^^RF^? h  . S^e  Pluviometer. 

and  like  to  min.                                           Ucke.  .  RAINOLDS  (John),  D.  D.,  an  emment  Eng- 

MiaU  is  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  divided  into  ^^^^  divine,  born  at  Pinto  in  Devonshire  in  1549, 

very  small  Darts  ascending  in  the  air,  till,  encounter-  and  sent  to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1562. 

ing  the  cold,  it  be  condensed  into  clouds,  and  de-  He  became  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi,  where  he 

soends  in  dro|>s.                                             Rojf,  took  h  s  degrees.    In  1598  he  was  made  dean  of 

ll«ii.iiw<er  is  to  be  preferred  before  spnng-waler.  Lincoln,    and    in   1599    president    of    Corpus 

^^.       .  ,                            .        .       Mortimer.  College.   Queen  Elittbelh  offered  him  a  bishop- 

ThurainAow  never  appears  but  where  It  rains  in  ric,   but   he    modestly   refused    it,    saying    in 

the  sun-shme,  and  may  be  made  "rtificially.  by  ^^        j^olo  episcopali.     Ue  wrote  aid  pub- 

spouting  up  water,   whtch   may  break  aloft,   and  luj             ^     *^   i^  '^   c        i          j         ^  ^  »^ 

s^  into^diops.  and  fall  down  like  ruia  ;  for  the  ^'^^^  *  great  number  of  works,  and  was  one  of 

sua  shming  up^n  theie  drops,  certainly  causes  the  ^*'«  *f*"^^  l'^"««»  employed  by  James  I.  to 

bow  to  appear  to  a  specutor  standing  in  a  true  po-  translate  the  Bible.   He  was  moderately  inclined 

sition  to  the  rain  and  sun  :  this  bow  is  made  by  re-  ^  Puritanism.     He  died  in  1607. 

fraction  of  the  sun's  light  in  drops  of  falling  rain,  Kainy  River,  a  river  of  Illinois,  which  rises 

Newton,  near  the  west  border  of  Indiana,  flows  W.  N.W., 

The  dome's  high  arch  reflecU  the  mingled  blaie,  and  joins  the  Illinois,  long.  88®  5'  W.,  lat.  41^ 

And  forms  a  rainbow  of  alternate  rays.            pQpe.  20'  N. 

Gay  rainhQw  silks  her  melloW  charms  infold.  Rainy  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  America,  divided 

And  nought  of  Lyce  but  herself  is  old.        Youn^,  by  an  isthmus  near  the  middle  into  two  parts. 

Rain.    See  Meteorology.  The  west  part  is  called  the  Great  Rainy  Lake, 

Rainbow,  iris,  is  a  meteor  in  form  of  a  party-  the  east  the  Little  Rainy  Lake,  being  the  least 

colored  arch,  or  semicircle,  exhibited  in  a  rainy  division.     It  is  in  general  very  shallow  in  its 

sky,  opposite  to  the  sun,  by  the  refraction  and  depth.    The  broadest  part  of  it  is  not  more  than 

reflection  of  his  rays  in  the  drops  of  falling  rain,  twenty  miles ;  its  length,  including  both,  about 

There  is  also  a  secondary,  or  iamterbow,  usually  300  miles.    In  the  west  part  the  water  is  very 

seen   investing   the    former  at  some  distance,  clear  and  good,  and  some  excellent  fish  are  taken 

Among  naturalists  we  also  read  of  lunar  rain-  in  it.    A  great  many  fowl  resort  here  at  the  fall 

bows,  marine  rainbows,  Sec.  of  the  year.     Moose  deer  are  to  be  found  in 

This  beautiful  phenomenon  has  engaged  the  great  plenty,  and  likewise  the  Carraboo,  whose 

attention  of  all  ages,  and   by  some  nations  it  skin,   for  breeches  or  gloves,   exceeds   by  far 

has  even  been  deified.    The  observations  of  the  any  other  to  be  met  with  in  North  America, 

ancients  and  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages,  RAIRY,  a  celebrated  fortress  of  Hi>/doatan, 

concerning  the  rainbow,  were  such   as  could  not  in  Bejaporc.    It  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  sleep 

have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  roost  illiterate  hill,  and  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Uie  Mab- 

husbandmen  who  gazed  at  'the  sky ;  and  their  ratta  chief  Sevajee. 

various  hypotheses  deserve  no  notice.   Mauroly-  RAISE,  o.  a.   l      Swed.    reta;    Dan.  rtita, 

cus  was  the  first  who  pretended  to  have  measured  Rais'br,  n.  i.  S  Teut.  reiiMen ;  Gr.   smOi^m  ? 

the  diameters  of  the  two  rainbows  with  much  ex-  To  lift ;  heave ;  erect ;  exalt ;  set  up ;  advance ; 

actness ;  and  he  reports  that  he  found  that  of  the  excite;  irritate;  rouse:  he  who  raises, 

inner  bow  to  be  45**,  and  that  of  the  outer  bow  Haim  not  a  false  report.    Exodttt  zxiii.  1. 

66^;  from  which  Descartes  takes  occasion  to  ob-  Take  his  carcase  down  from  the  tree,  cast  it  at  the 

tcrve  how  little  we  can  depend  upon  the  obser-  entering  of  the  gate,  and  niiie  thereon  a  heap  ot 

▼ations  of  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  '***'»®h      .    ^  ^                .  ^       „   /    ~  ^^' 

the  cause  of  the  appearances.     Se?  Optics,  In-  -,"«  T n   .    !i *^^y  T""*;  ,  '^"'r'  ^";  *!: 

dex.    The  moon  SmeUmes  exhibits  the  pheno-  ^*°  '»^^^  »'^^^  "P  »«*  »*"  ^''^  '  "^"Z^uT' 

menon  of  an  iris  or  rainbow  by  the  refraction  of  xhey  neither  found  me  in  the  temple  disputiiig 

her  rayt  in  drops  of  ram.    This  phenomenon  m  ^th  any  man,  neither  raiting  up  the  pwple.  Acts. 

the  night-time  is  however  very  lare.  It  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raiwi  in  gloiy ;  it 

The  marine  or  sea  rainbow  is  a  phenomenon  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raittd  in  power, 

which  may  be  frequently  observed  in  a  much  1  Cmnthiam  xv.  39 
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Tlw  ipUls  of  tlw  iWiMMif,  by  eertain  spellf  and 
taStntd  sacrifioH,  were  maaid.      Smdgfi  Jourmu. 

That  ejrelcM  head  of  tbine  was  firat  ftamod  fletn. 
To  rmtt  my  fortonei.  Shakafwn,  King  htm-* 

Ho  fint  rami  bead  against  osofpiog  Richard. 

Coonsellors  mar  manace  afiain,  which  DeTerth»> 
Ims  are  fiu*  from  the  ability  to  roue  and  amplify  an 
oMate.'  McoM. 

They  that  an  the  fintraiifnof  their  hooaes  are 
most  indnlgent  towards  their  children.  /d. 

And  dfinke  the  daik*deepe  water  of  the  spring. 
Bright  Arethnsa,  the  most  nourishing 
Bi^MT  of  beards.  Owepman* 

He  that  boasts  of  his  anoeston,  the  foandera  and 
Twen  of  a  fiuniiy,  doth  confess  that  he  hath  less 
virtne.  Taylor, 

This  gentleman  came  to  be  railed  to  great  tiUes. 

CUtrtttdtn. 
Thoa  so  pleased. 
Canst  fttise  thy  creatora  to  what  height  thoa  wilt 
Of  onion.  Jfiilon. 

He  might  taint 
The'  animal  spirits,  uat  from  pure  blood  arise, 
Thence  rai$$  mstempared  thoughts.  id, 

God  ▼ouchsafea  to  ram  another  world 
From  him.  /d. 

He  out  of  smallest  thin^  could  without  end 
Have  7«Msd  incessant  armies.  Id, 

The  common  ferryman  of  £^ypt.  that  walled  over 
the  dead  bodias  from  Memphis,  was  made  by  the 
Greeks  to  be  the  lienyman  of  hell,  and  solemn  stories 
fvtffd  after  him.  Brmrne, 

The  plate  pieces  of  «ght  were  ramd  three-pence 
ia  the  pieoe,  T§mpU*8  MuetUanm. 

£neas  then  employs  his  pains 
In  parts  remote  to  ratM  the  Tuscan  swains. 

Jhyd^n, 
All  gase,  and  all  admire,  and  raU$  a  shouting 
sound.  Id, 

These  are  spectres  the  understanding  raiset  to 
itself,  to  flatter  its  own  lasiness.  Loehe, 

Miss  Liddy  can  dance  a  jig,  and  raite  paste. 

Spectator, 
The  Perdans  gasing  on  the  sun. 
Admired  how  high  'tviras  plaood,  how  bright  it  shone ; 
But,  as  his  power  was  known,  their  thoughts  were 


Iter  than  those  dried  ii 

V,  from  their  being  imnoitad 

HiU. 


in  a  ooaTOBieot 


And  soon  they  worshipped  what  at  first  they  praised. 

J^rior, 
I  should  not  thus  be  bound. 
If  I  had  means,  and  could  but  roue  five  pound. 

Gay. 
Britain,  once  despised,  can  raite 
As  ample  sums,  as  Rome  in  Cssar's  days. 

ilrbttiAnot. 
Such  a  bulk  as  no  twelve  bards  could  rai$e. 
Twelve  starveling  bards  in  these  degenerate  dm. 

Pope. 
Gods  encountering  gods,  Jove  encouraging  them 
with  his  thunders,  and  Neptune  raidng  hia  tempests. 

Id, 
Raiatr  of  human  kind !  by  nature  cast. 
Naked  and  helpleu.  Thom»on*t  Autumn. 

Content  if  thus  sequestered  I  may  rotie 
A  monitor's,  though  not  a  poet^s  praise. 
And  while  I  teach  an  art  too  little  known. 
To  close  tile  wisely,  may  not  waste  my  own. 

Ccwper. 

RAI'SIN,  ft.  f .  Fr.  raisin ;  Arab,  rasa ;  Lat. 
rvreima.    A  dried  ftvoe. 

PaiainM  are  the  fruit  ot  the  vine  sufiered  to  remain 
on  the  tree  till  perfectly  ripened,  and  then  dried : 
grapes  of  every  kind,  preserved  in  this  manner,  are 
called  raiiine,  but  those  dried  in  the  sun  are  much 


and  pleasant 
they  an  called  jar  mi 
in  earthen  ^n. 

Dried  gnpes  or 
proportion  of  water,  make  a  sweet  lionor,  which, 
being  betimes  distilled,  aibrds  an  oil  ami  ^irit  mach 
like  the  raisim  themselves.  Bofi*. 

Raibevs.  To  obtain  ifaie  raisiiis  tie  two  or 
three  bnncfaes  of  grapes  together  while  yet  on 
the  Tine,  and  dip  them  into  a  bol  liziTiuni 
wood  ashes,  with  a  little  of  the  oil  of  oines  in 
it.  This  disposes  them  to  shrink  and  wrinkle ; 
after  this  th^  are  left  on  the  vine  three  or  four 
days  separateid  on  sticks  in  an  horizontal  situ- 
ation, and  then  dried  in  the  sun  at  leisure,  after 
being  cot  from  the  tree.  The  finest  and  best 
raisins  are  those  called  in  some  plaoes  Damascus 
and  Jube  raisins ;  whic^  are  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  their  size  and  figure ;  they  are  flat 
and  wrinkled  on  the  surfiioe,  soft  and  juicy 
within,  and  nearly  an  inch  long ;  and,  when  fresh 
and  growing  on  the  bunch,  are  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  large  olive.  The  raisins  of  the  sun 
are  all  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  these 
with  the  jar  raisins  are  the  sorts  used  in  medi- 
cine. However  all  the  kinds  have  much  the 
same  Tirtnes;  they  are  all  nutritive  and  bal- 
samic ;  they  are  allowed  to  be  attenuant,  are  said 
to  be  good  in  nephritic  complaints,  and  are  an 
ingredient  in  pectoral  decoctions:  in  which 
cases,  as  also  in  all  others  where  astringency  i^ 
not  required  of  them,  the  atones  should  be  care- 
fuUv  taken  out. 

RAKE,  n.  f .,  V.  o.,  &  o.  n.^   Sax.  pace ;  Belg. 

Rake'hell,  n.  f.  traeeke  ;    Swedish 

Rake'helly,  adj.  iraka  (to  scrape) ; 

Ra'kish.  J  Tout,  reehen.  An 

instrument  with  teeth  designed  to  collect  or 
scrape  things  together ;  hence  (Fr.  racaUUf  the 
rabble)  both  a  rake,  a  low  worthless  fellow,  and 
rakehell,  according  to  Skinner,  of  the  same  sig- 
nification :  to  rake  is  to  gather  or  clear  with  ^ 
rake;  collect;  and  hence  heap  ;  scour:  and,  in 
nautical  i^aiis,  to  fire  so  as  to  search  a  vessel : 
as  a  verb  neuter,  to  search ;  grope ;  the  adjec- 
tives bodi  mean  wild ;  dissolute. 

At  Midsummer   down  vrith    the  brembles  and 
brakes. 
And  after  abroad  with  thy  forkes  and  thy  raket. 


Mow  barlie,  and  rake  it,  and  set  it  on  cocks.  Id. 

When  Pas  hand  reached  him  to  take 
The  fox  on  knees  and  elbows  tumbled  down : 
Pas  could  not  stay,  but  over  him  did  rake. 
And  crowned  the  earth  with  bis  first  touching  crown. 

Sidney. 

Out  of  the  frie  of  these  rakehell  horie-bovs,  grow- 
ing up  in  knavery  and  viUany,  are  their  lem  sup- 
phed.  ^fenter. 

1  scorn  the  rakekeUy  rout  of  our  ragged  rhiraen, 
which  without  learning  boast,  without  judgment 
jangle,  and  without  reason  rage  and  foam.         Id. 

An  eager  desire  to  rake  together  whatsoever  misht 
prejudice  or  any  way  hinder  the  credit  of  apocryphal 
Dooks,  haUi  caused  the  collector's  pen  so  to  run  as  it 
were  on  wheels,  that  the  mind,  which  should  suida 
it,  had  no  leisure  to  think.  Heaker. 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated ! 

How,  i'  th'  name  of  thrift. 

Does  he  rake  this  together  ! 

Shaktpeare.  Henry  VI I L 
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If  yoa  hide  the  crown  ter  Raletsh,  esq.,  of  FUrdel,  in  the  pttish  o/ 

in  ymir  beaits,  there  will  he  rakt  for  it.  Cornwooa  in   Deronshite,  was  bom  m  1552. 

S^aktpnM,  About  1568  he  was  sent  to  Ariel  CoHege  Ox- 

The  kine.  whea  he  heard  of  Perkins'  tiege  of  fo^d,  but  next  year  he  embarked  for  Franec^ 

Eieti^,  said  in  ijport,  that  the  tang  oS  rakekeUi  was  ^j^g  ^^^  ^  ^^  iqO  Volunteers,  commanded 

hinded  m  th.  West,  and  that  he  hoped  nowto  see  ^y  fienry  Champernon,  who,  with  other  Eng- 

No  breaking  of  windows  or  glasses  for  snightr*  *"*"  ^"^  ''*'*«fl?  ^  "^"^""a  f^^.JZ 

AndapSu^egoodsforarilefctWjfpiair  "«»»  ^  q«««  ^  Nafaire  in  defending  the 

'^      ^       ^                          '^jj^  /oiiMM.  Protestants.    In  this  service  he  continued  five  or 

The  blazing  wood  may  to  the  eye  seem  great,     "  »«  years ;  after  which  he  returned  to  London.' 

Bat  'tb  the  fire  nhtd  up  that  has  the  heat.  In   1577  or  1578  he  embarked  for  the  Low 

And  keeps  it  lon^.                                   SuekUng.  Countries  with  the  troops  sent  by  the  queen  to 

Harrows'  won  teeth  shall  every  where  assist  the  Dutch  against  the  Spaniards.    On  his 

Rake  belmeU  up.       Ma}f*i  Virgit**  Oeorgickt,  return  to  England,  his  half-brother.  Sir  Hum- 

A  sport  more  formidable  phrey   Gilbert,  having    obtained   a  patent    to 

Hsd  raked  together  villa^  rabble.     HuMlmu.  colonise  some  parts  of  North  America,  he  em- 

O  that  thy  bounteous  deity  would  please  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  adventure ;  but  meeting  with  a 

Another  finds  the  way  to  dye  in  grain ;  }^'f  Spain,  having  projected  a  con<juest  of  &ig. 

Or  for  the  golden  ore  in  nvere  raMe$,  »"<*>  »«"*  *«x)ps  to  Ireland  to  assist  the  Des- 

Then  melu  the  mass.                       Id,  Perritu,  monds  in  the  Munster  rebellion.    Raleigh  ob- 

One  U  for  mking  in  Chaucer  for  antiquated  words,  *?*««*,  *  captaincy  under  lord  Grey  of  Wilton, 

which  are  never  to  be  revived,  but  when  soand  or  J"®"  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  embarked  for  that 

aignificancy  is  wanting.                             Jhyden.  kingdom;  where  he  was  greatly  instrumental  in 

The  Belgians  tack  upon  our  rear,  putting  an  end  to  the  war.    He  returned  to 

And  raking  chase-guns  through  our  stems  they  send.  England,  and   attracted   the   notice   of   oueen 

Id,  Elizabeth,  owing,  as  Naunton  says,  in  his  rrag- 
Ill-gotten  goods  are  squandered  away  with  as  menta  R^alia,  to  an  accidental  piece  of  gal- 
little  conscience  as  they  were  raked  together.  lantry.    Tne  queen  i^ing  a  walk,  being  stopped 

,  .        ^     .                  .         ,      fl,?*^^^V  ^y  *  muddy  place  in  the  road,  our  young  gubnt 

ItisasoiTensiveas toni*«  intoa  dunghill.    Sauih,  ^^  ^g  ^  ^^    j^j^  „^^g  ^^  3  ^  i^  ^ 

He  examm«i  his  face  m  the  stream,  combs  his  ^^         ^^     Her  majesty  trod  gently  over  the 

radW  locks  with  a  rafcj.                             Garth,  f^^%^^^   surprised  ind  pleasedwith  the  ad- 

The  next  came  with  her  son,  who  was  the  greatest  •'^"••*'*">  »«ii#»i»%«  «o«  |/i«hou  «*.«  •uo  «u 

mke  in  the  place,  but  so  much  the  mother's  Sarling.  ^f"*"/*' ^.^^T"  *  ^'^^'^ man,and  remwh- 

that  she  left  her  husband  for  the  sake  of  this  grace-  •*>'«  «>'  ™»  address.    The  queen  admitted  him 

lest  youth.                                              Addmu.  ^  »^^  court,  and  employed  him  first  as  an  at- 

Aner  having  made  essays  into  it,  [as  they  do  for  tendant  on  the  French  ambassador  Simier,  on 

coal  in  England,  they  raJk  into  the  most  promising  bis  return  home,  and  afterwards  to  escort  the 

parts.                                                              Id.  duke  of  Anjou  to  Afatwerp.  .  During  this  excur- 

Rakn  hate  sober  g[rave  gentlewomen.   4rbuthnot.  sion  he  became  personally  known  to  the  prince 

Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take,  of  Orang% :  from  whom  on  his  letumhe  brought 

But  every  woman  is  at  heart  ^rake.               Pope,  special  acknowledgmenU  to  the  queen.      In 

The  statesman  rakee  the  town  to  find  a  ptot.  i^gg  ^e  embarked  with  his  brother,  Sir  Hum- 

...,,   f^.    ^           .        .       ..    ^'^  pbreyt  on  a  second  expedition  to  Newfoundland. 

A  fMeli  of  the  tovrn.  whose  charecter  is  set  off  \^%     ^,^  ^^  ^el^,  buUt  at  his  own 

with  excessive  prodigality,  prophaneness,  intempe-  "  ».€Htc«  uw  xMucigu,  «««*  •»    u»  v   » 

lance.  and  lust,  U  fewaldejf  w^ih  a  lady  of  giWt  «pense;  but  was  obliged  to  return  on  account 

fortune  to  repair  his  own,  which  his  vices  had  almost  f. «»  mfectious  distemper  on  board.    He  then 

rained.                                                      &n^.  l^^^  before  the  queen  and  council  a  proposal  for 

As  they  raka  the  green  appearing  ground,  exploring  the  continent  of  North  America ;  and 

The  russet  hay-cock  rises.                     Thornton,  in  1584  obtained  a  patent  to  possess  such  coun- 

There  seldom  can  be  peculiarity  in  the  love  of  a  tries  as  he  should  discover.     Accordingly  be 

rakuh  heart.                                            Claritta.  fitted  out  two  ships  at  his  own  expense,  which 

To  dance  at  nublick  places,  that  fops  and  rahet  sailed  in  April,  and  returned  to  England  in  Sep- 

might  admire  the  fineness  of  her  shape,  and  the  tember,   reporting  that  they  had  discovered  a 

beauty  of  her  moUons.                                  law  ^^  country  called  Windangocoa,  to  which  the 

Tk€  Rak£  of  a  Ship  is  all  that  part  of  her  <jueen  gave  the  name  of  Virginia.    About  this 

hull  wbich  hangs  over  both  ends  of  her  keel,  tune  he  was  elected  member  for  Devon,  and 

That  which  is  before  is  called  the  fore-rake,  or  soon  alter  was  knighted ;  and,  to  enable  him  to 

rake  forward,  and  that  part  which  is  at  the  set-  execute  his  plans,  the  queen  granted  him  a 

ting  on  of  the  stern-post  is  called  the  rake-aft,  or  patent  for  a  licence  on  wine  throughout  the 

after- ward.  Kingdom.    In  1585  he  sent  a  fleet  of  seven  ships 

To  Rake  a  Ship  is  to  cannonade  her  on  the  to  Virginia,  under  his   relation    Sir    Richard 

stern,  or  head,  so  as  that  the  balls  shall  scour  Grenville,  who  left  a  colony  at  Roanah  of  107 
the  whole  length  of  her  decks ;  which  is  one  of   persons,  under  Mr.  Lane ;  and  from  this  colony 

the  most  dangerous  incidents  that  can  happen  in  ne  first  imported  tobacco  into  England.    He 

a  naval  action.    This  is  frequently  called  raking  also  obtained  a  grant  of  12,000  acres  of  the  for- 

§on  and  aft,  and  is  similar  to  what  is  called  by  feited  lands  in  Cork,  was  made  seneschal  of 

ennneers  enfilading.  Cornwall,  and  warden  of  the  stanneries.    In 

RALEIGH  (Sir  Walt^  '    'ourth  son  of  Wal-  1587  he  sent  another  colony  of  150  men  to  Vir- 
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gin  in,  with  a  governor  anc  inelve  assistants  Raleigh,  a  post  town,  the  metropolia  of 
About  this  *time  he  had  the  titles  of  captain  of  North  Carolina,  in  Wake  county,  ten  miles  frocn 
the  qaeen*s  guards,  and  lieutenant-general  of  Wake  court-house,  twenty-seven  north-west  of 
Cornwall.  From  this  period  to  1594  he  was  Smithfield,  the  nearest  point  of  navigation,  sixty 
continually  engaged  in  projecting  new  expedi*  north  of  Fayetteville.  It  contains  a  state-house, 
lions,  spnding  succors  to  colonies  abroad,  de-  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  govemor*s  house,  a  mar- 
fending  the  kingdom  from  the  insults  of  the  ket-house,  a  theatre,  and  state  bank,  two  aca- 
Spaniards,  and  transacting  parliamentary  busi-  demies,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females,  two 
ness  with  equal  ability  and  resolution.  In  1594  meeting-houses,  and  three  printing  offices,  from 
he  obtained  from  the  queen  a  grant  of  the  manor  each  of  which  is  issued  a  weekly  newspaper, 
of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  built  a  The  situation  of  the  town  is  pleasant  and  const* 
magni6cent  house ;  but  fell  under  the  queen's  siderably  elevated. 

displeasure  on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  the  RALLUS,  the  rail,  in  ornithology  a  genus 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  one  of  belonging  to  the  order  of  grallse.  The  beak  is 
the  maids  of  honor;  he  however  married  the  thickest  at  the  base,  compressed  equal,  acute, 
lady.  During  his  disgrace  at  court,  be  projected  and  somewhat  sharp  on  the  back  near  the  point :  • 
the  conquest  of  Guiana  in  South  America,  and  the  nostrils  are  oval ;  the  feet  have  four  toea^ 
in  1595  sailed  for  that  country;  of  which  having  without  any  web;  and  the  body  is  compress<»d. 
taken  possession,  after  defeating  the  Spaniards  Latham  enumerates  twenty-four  species,  besides 
settled  there,  he  returned  to  England  and  pub«  some  varieties.  They  are  chiefly  distinguished 
lished  an  account  of  his  expedition.  In  1596  by  their  color.  ^Tliese  birds,'  says  Buffon,  'con- 
he  was  one  of  the  admirals  in  the  successftil  ex-  stitute  a  large  family,  and  their  habits  are  dif 
Sedition  against  Cadiz,  under  the  command  of  ferent  from  those  of  the  other  shore-birds,  which 
oward  and  the  earl  of  FiSsex;  and  in  1597  he  reside  on  sands  and  gravels.  Tlie  rails^  on  the 
sailed  with  them  against  the  Azores.  In  1600  contrary,  inhabit  only  the  slimy  margins  of  pools 
he  was  sent  on  a  joint  embassy  with  lord  Cobham  and  rivers,  especially  low  grounds  covered  with 
to  Flanders,  and  at  his  return  made  governor  of  flags  and  other  laige  marsh  plants.  This  mode 
Jersey.  Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  1603,  and  of  living  is  common  to  all  the  water  rails.  The 
with  her  Raleigh's  glory  sunk.  Upon  the  acces-  land  rail  frequents  meadows,  and,  from  the  dis- 
sion  of  James,  Sir  Walter  lost  his  interest  at  agreeable  cry  or  rather  rattling  in  the  throat  o** 
oourt,  was  stripped  of  his  preferments,  and  ac-  this  bird,  is  derived  the  generic  name.  In  al* 
eused  of  a  plot  against  the  king.  He  was  ar-  the  rails  the  body  is  slender,  and  shrunk  at  the 
lairned  at  Winchester,  and  on  his  trial  shame-  sides ;  the  tail  extremely  short ;  the  head  small ; 
fully  insulted  by  Coke,  the  attorney-general,  the  biH  like  that  of  the  gallinaceous  kind,  though 
whose  sophistical  vociferations  influenced  the  much  longer,  and  not  so  thick ;  a  portion  of  the 
jury  to  convict  him  without  the  least  proof  of  leg  above  the  knee  is  bare ;  the  three  fore  toes 
^ilt.  After  a  month's  imprisonment,  however,  without  membranes,  and  very  long :  they  do  not 
m  daily  expectation  of  his  execution,  he  was  like  other  birds  draw  their  feet  under  their  belly 
reprieved,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  his  estates  in  flying,  but  allow  them  to  hang  down ;  their 
being  given  to  Car,  earl  of  Somerset,  the  king's  wings  are  small  and  very  concave,  and  their  flight 
fiivorite.  During  this  confinement  he  vrrote  is  short.  They  seem  to  be  more  diffused  than 
many  of  his  most  valuable  pieces,  particularly  varied ;  and  they  are  dispersed  over  the  most 
his  History  of  the  World.  In  March  1615,  after  distant  lands.  Captain  Cook  (ound  them  at  the 
sixteen  years  imprisonment,  he  obtained  his  Straits  of  Magellan ;  in  different  islands  of  the 
liberty,  and  immediately  began  to  prepare  for  south  hemisphere,  at  Anamoka,  at  Tanna,  and 
another  voyage  to  Guiana.  In  Angust  1616  at  the  isle  of  Norfolk.  The  principal  species 
the  king  granted  him  a  very  ample  commission  are  : — 

for  that  purpose;  and  in  July  1617  he  sailed        1.    R.  aquaticus,  or  water  rail,  is  a  bird  of 

from  Plymouth ;  but  the  whole  scheme  was  re-  a  long  slender  body,  with  short  concave  wings, 

▼ealed   to  the  Spaniards,  and   thus    rendered  It. delights  less  in  flying  than  running,  which  it 

abortive.     He  returned   to   England   in   1618,  does  very  swiftly  along  the  edges  of  brooks,  co- 

where  he  was  soon  after  seized,  imprisoned,  and  vered  with  bushes :  as  it  runs,  it  every  now  and 

beheaded ;  not  for  any  pretended  misdemeanor  then  flirts  up  its  tail,  and  in  flyin{f  hangs  down 

on  the  late  expedition,  but  in  consequence  of  its  legs.    Its  weight  is  four  ounces  and  a  half. 

his  former  attainder.    The  truth  is,  he  was  sacri-  The  length  to  the   end  of  the   tail  is  twelve 

Heed  by  the  pusillanimous  monarch  to  appease  inches;  the  breadth  sixteen.    The  bill  is  slender, 

th?    Spai\iards  ;    who,    whilst    Raleigh    lived,  slightly  incurvated,  one  inch  and  three  quarters 

tii<)ught  every  part  of  their  dominions  in  danger,  long :  the  upper  mandible  black,  edsed  with  red  ; 

He  was  executed  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  and  buried  the  lower,  orange-colored :  the  head,  hind  part  of 

in  St.  Margaret's  adjoining,  in  his  sixty-sixth  the  neck,  the  back,  and  coveits  of  the  wings  and 

year.    His  behaviour  on  the  scsifold  was  manly,  tail,  are  black,  edged  with  an  olive  brown ;  the 

Unaffected,  cheerful,  and  easy.    Being  asked  by  throat,  breast,  and  upper  part  of  the  belly,  are 

the  executioner  which  way  he  would   lay  his  ash  colored ;  the  sides  under  the  wings,  at  fhr  as 

head,  he  answered,  '  So  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  the  nimp,  finely  varied  with  black  and  whit* 

Do  matter  which  way  the  head  lies.'    lie  was  a  bars.    Ine  tail  is  very  short,  consists  of  twelve 

man  of  unquestionable  talents,  extensive  know-  black  feathers ;  the  ends  of  the  two  middle  tipt 

ledge,  undaunted  resolution,  and  strict  honor,  with  rust  color;  the  feathers  immediately  beneath 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  which  never  the  tail  white.    The  le^s  are  placed  far  bebhicu 

hive  been  printed  and  are  of  a  dusky  flesh-color.    The  toes  v^ry 
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.OBg,  and  divided  to  their  very  origin ;  though        Pabltck  arguing  ferves  to  whet  the  wiu  of  hei«- 

the  feet  are  not  webbed,  it  takes  the  water ;  wiP  ticks,  and,  by  ftbowing  weak  {larts  of  their  doctrines, 

swim  on  it  with  much  ease,  but  is  often  observed  promps  them  to  ratty  all  their  sophistry  to  fortify 

to  run  along  the  surface.     '  Water  rails,'  says  ^®°*  ^'^  fallacy.  Decay  of  Piety. 

BuffoD,  'are  seen  near  the  perennial  fountains  ^  ^^}^  ^^^  *™»  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^y  ^  y*^ 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter,  yet,  like       ,?!?^  ?  heaven.  MOttm, 

the  Und  rails,they  have  their  regular  migrtitions.        lfG«i  •J>ouW  show  this  penrerK  man  a  new  heaven 

The  flesh  of  the  water  lail  is  not  so  delicate  as  !f*  "^.e^^h.  springing  out  of  nothing,  he  might 

tK«»^p  .K^  Ur.,1  -^;i  ««^  K«-  /  "ciitjtic  iw  ^y  ^ji^j  innumerable  parU  of  matter  chanced  just 

that  of  the  land  rail,and  has  even  a  marshy  aste,  thin  to  raUy  together,  wd  to  form  themselves  Into 

nearly  like  that  of  the  gallmule.     It  conUnues  this  new  world.  TtlloUon, 

the  whole  year  in  England.  a^  ^  ^     .         n        j  *i.  •  -. 

nu.l  1.1.1.  1  ^he  Grecians  ralttf,  and  their  powers  anite : 

2.  R.  crex,  or  corncrake,  hw  been  supposed        with  fuiy  chaige  us.  Dryden'i  JBneU, 
by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the  water-rail,  and        r  „:.      i\             ,          i*    •  v  .  u    j 

that  it  differs  only  by  a  change  of  color  at  a  cei-  ^Jt'^T  ?        "*L  ™T."^^'^uT  'ir""^  ^  ^"^ 

,^- r  .u  *u-  •  •  ^^^  atcAn  from  a  sober  solitude,  that  raUte*  our  scat- 

tain  swson  of  the  year :  this  error  is  owing  to  tered  strengtbs.  and  prepares  ui  against  any  nevv  en. 
inattention  to  their  characters  and  nature,  both  counters  from  without.  An*  burn. 
which  differ  enUrely.    The  bill  of  this  species        ^     ,                  r.         /,         ,  r 
is  short,  strong,  and  thick;  formed  exactly  like  ,    Rally,  v,  a.      It.  railler;  of  Lai.  rtakuluM, 
that  of  the  water-hen,  and  makes  a  generical  ^^^-  ^^'  ridieulare.    To  satirize;  banter, 
distinction.     It  never  frequents  watery  places ;        If.  after  the  reading  of  this  letter,  you  find  yourseh 
but  is  always  found  among  com,  grass,  oroom,  >>>  &  humour  rather  to  ratty  and  ridicule  than  to  corn- 
er furze.     It  quits  the  kingdom  before  winter ;  ^^^  ™®»  ^  desire  you  would  throw  it  into  the  fire, 
but  the  water-rail  endures  our  sharpest  seasons.  Addiion. 
They  agree  in  their  aversion  to  Right;  and  the        Strephon  had  long  confessed  his  amorous  pain, 
legs,  which  are  remarkably  long  for  the  size  of  ^^"^^  8^^  ^°"°''*  ~^'^  '^  "^'^  *^^*^"^-         ^«^- 
the  bird,  hang  down  whilst  they  are  on  wing ;        RALPH  (James),  a  political  writer,  born  in 
they  trust  their  safety  to  their  swiftness  on  foot,  America,  and  placed  by  his  parents  in  a  count- 
and  seldom  are  sprung  a  second  time  without  ing-house  at  Philadelphia.     Fancying  himself  a 
great  diificulty.    The  land  rail  lays  from  twelve  poet,  he  deserted  a  wife  and  child,  and  accom- 
to  twenty  eggs,  of  a  dull  white  color,  marked  with  panied  Dr.  Franklin  to  London,  where  he  for 
a  few  yellow  spots ;  notwithstanding  this,  they  some  time  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  He 
are  very  numerous  in  this  kingdom.    Their  note  attempted  to  get  on  the  stage,  offered  to  write  for 
is  veiy  singular ;  and  like  the  quail  it  is  decoyed  the  booksellers,  or  copy  for  the  law  stationers, 
into  a  net  by  the  imitation  of  its  cry,  crSk  cr£k  ^H  without  success.    He  then  retired  to  a  recluse 
crSk,  by  nibbing  hard  the  blade  of  a  knife  on  an  village  in  Berkshire,  where  he  commenced  school- 
indented  bone.    They  are  very  numerous  in  An-  master,  borrowing  his  friend  Franklin^s  name, 
gleaea,  where  they  appear  about  the  20th  of  Having  finished  his  poem  on  Night,  he  returned 
April,  supposed  to  pass  over  from  Ireland,  where  to  town ;  and,  as  it  met  with  some  little  success, 
they  abound :  at  their  first  arrival  it  is  common  he  began  to  be  employed  by  the  booksellers ; 
to  shoot  seven  or  eight  in  a  morning.    They  are  but,  having  procured  himself  a  niche  in  the  Dun^ 
found  in  roost  of  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Ork-  ciad,  they  soon  cast  him  off.    He  next  began 
neys.      On  their  arrival   they   are  very   lean,  play-writing,   and   his   plays,  the   Fashionable 
weighing  only  six  ounces ;  but,  before  they  leave  ^dy,  &c.,  kept  him  from  absolute  want.  About 
this  island,  grow  so  fat  as  to  weigh  above  eight.  1735  he  became,  by  some  means,  joint  manager 
The  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  hind  with  Henry  Fielding  in  the  Haymarket  theatre ; 
part  of  the  neck  are  black,  edged  with  bay  color :  but  his  emoluments  do  not  seem  to  have  raised 
the  coverts  of  the  wings  of  the  same  color,  but  him  above  poverty.    His  first  political  publica- 
Dot  spotted ;  the  tail  is  short,  and  of  a  deep  bay;  tion  appeared  in  1742,  entitled  The  other  side  of 
the  belly  white,  the  legs  ash-colored.  the  question,  in  answer  to  the  duchess  of  Marl- 

3.  R.  porzana,  the  gallinule,  is  not  veiy  fre-  borough's  Memoirs;  and  he  was  employed  to 
quent  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  said  to  be  migra-  write  many  others :  about  the  end  of  Walpole's 
toiy.  It  inhabits  the  sides  of  small  streams,  administration  he  was  bought  by  a  pension  of 
concealing  itself  among  the  bushes.  Its  length  £200  per  annum,  which  at  the  death  of  George 
is  nine  inches,  its  breadth  fifteen :  its  weight  II.  was  increased  by  lord  Bute  to  £600.  Of 
four  onnces  five  drachms.  The  head  is  brown  the  latter  sum  he  did  not  enjoy  above  half  a 
spotted  with  black ;  the  neck  a  deep  olive  spot-  year*s  income,  being  cut  off  by  the  gout  in  1761. 
ted  with  white :  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works.  Those 
U  ack  next  their  shafts,  then  olive-colored,  and  most  esteemed  are  his  Continuation  of  Guthrie's 
edged  with  white ;  the  scapulars  are  olive,  finely  History  of  England,  and  the  Review  of  the 
marked  with  two  small  white  spots  on  each  web;  Reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

the  legs  of  a  yellowish  green.    Their  flesh  is        RAM,  n.  f .  &  v.  a.  )      Saxon  pam ;    Danish 
Micate,  and  much  esteemed:   those  in  parti-        Ram'm er,  n. «.        )  romTire ;  Belg. ram ;  from 

cnlar  vrfaich  are  caueht  in  the  rice  fields  in  Goth,  ramun,  robust.  Thomson. — A  male  sheep; 

Piedmont  arc  very  lat,  and  of  an  exquisite  a  tub ;   hence  the  sign  Aries,  and  the  ancient 

flavor.  instrument  made  with  a  head  like  a  ram  for  bat- 

RAL  LY,  V.  n.   Fr.  raitiar.  To  re-ally ;  bring  tering :  as  a  verb  active,  to  batter  with  such  an 

disordered  or  dispersed  troops  together:  as  a  verb  instrument;  drive  violently;   fill  or  choke  by 

neuter  to  come  together  with  rapidity  or  into  ramming :  a  rammer  is  any  instrument  used  in 

Older.  ramming. 
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Jadas  ealiing  apoa  tjbe  Loid,  who  witboat  mny 
or  cnginet  of  war  (bd  cast  down  Jericho,  gave  a 
i  mm  It  against  the  walls.         2  Mae,  ziL  15. 
As  when  that  devilUh  iron  engine  wrought 
In  dmneit  hell,  and  framed  by  furies  skill, 

WiUi  windy  nitre  and  quick  sniphur  fraught. 
And  Msurf  with  ballet  nmnd  ordained  to  kill. 

The  eweSf  being  rank^  tnmed  to  the  rums, 

Skaktpeart, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  Tirtue, 
Which  is  set  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  botlded,  be  the  ram  to  baiter 
The  fortress  of  it.     id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Ram  thou  thy  faithful  tidings  in  mine  ears. 
That  long  time  have  been  barren.        Shakspeare. 
Having  no  artillery  nor  engines,  and  finding  that 
he  could  do  no  good  by  ramming  with  logs  of  timber, 
he  iet  one  of  the  gates  on  fire.  Bacon, 

'lliey  mined  the  walls,  laid  the  powder,  and  raauatd 
the  month,  but  the  dtixens  made  a  countermine. 

Uaffwar4. 
Much  like  a  well  growne  bell  weather,  or  feltred  ram 

he  shews.  Chapman. 

You  may  draw  the  bones  of  a  rajn*<  head  hung 
with  strings  of  beads  and  ribbands.  Peaeham, 

The  rum  having  pasied  the  tea,  lereoely  shines. 
And  leads  the  year.  Creech^ b  Mamlitu, 

This  into  hollow  engines  long  and  round. 
Thick  rammed  at  the  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire 
Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  leod  forth 
Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces.  tfUUm't  Paradite  Lo$t, 

A  ram  their  ofiering,  and  a  nun  their  meat. 

Drjfden, 
The  master  bricklayer  must  try  the  foundatioos 
with  an  iron  crow  or  roomier,  to  see  whether  the 
foundations  are  sound.  Mtunn, 

Hera  many  poor  people  roll  in  vast  balls  of  snow, 
which  they  ram  together,  and  cover  from  the  sun- 
shine. Addison, 
A  ditch  drawn  between  two  parallel  furrows,  was 
filled  with  some  sound  materials,  and  rammed  to  make 
the  foundation  solid.                                 Ar^hmH, 

A  mariner  loading  a  gun  suddenly,  while  he  wu 
nunming  in  a  cartridge,  the  powder  took  fire,  and 
shot  the  rammer  out  of  his  hand.  Wiseman. 

Ram,  in  zoology.    See  Ovis. 

Ram,  Batteriko,  in  antiqaity,  a  military 
engine  used  to  batter  down  the  walls  of  besieged 
places.    See  Artillery. 

RAMA,  or  Ram  LA,  a  town  of  Palestine,  de- 
scribed by  the  Arabian  geographers  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  as  the  capital  of  that  country.  It  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
the  Holy  Land,  though  during  Dr.  Clarke's  visit 
it  was  almost  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the 
ravages  of  the  plasue.  It  seems  doubtful  if  this 
was  tlie  citydescrU)ed  under  that  name  in  Scrip- 
ture. Rama  and  Lydda  were  the  two  ftrst  cities 
of  the  Holy  Land  which  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  crusaders.  The  former  was  then  in  it« 
greatest  splendor,  exceedinc^ly  populous,  adorned 
with  stately  buildings,  and  well  fortified.  It  is 
twenty-five  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem. 

R^iAII,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Benjamin,  near  Gibeah,  called  also  Ramah  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.).  six  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  memorable  for  the  story  of  the  Levite 
and  his  concubine :  taken  and  fortified  by  Baasah 
king  of  Israel,  to  annoy  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
This  Ramah  his  mentioned  Isa.  x.  Jer.  xxxi.  and 
Matth.  it.  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 


Ramah,  or  Ramah  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  six. 
called  also  Ramathaim  Zophim,  1  Sam.  L  t, 
whidi  lay  a  great  way  to  the  west  towards  Joppa, 
near.  Lydda,  1  Maccab.  ii.,  the  birth-place  of 
Samuel ;  adjoining  to  the  mountains  of  £phrainiy 
and  the  place  of  his  residence,  1  Sam.  xv.  &c. — 
Joseplius. 

RAMAZINI  (Bemardin),  an  Italian  physi- 
cian, bom  at  Caipi,  near  Modena,  in  1633.  He 
was  professor  or  physic  in  the  university  of 
Modena  for  eighteen  years;  and  in  1700  accept- 
ed an  invitation  from  Padui,  where  he  was 
made  rector  of  the  college;  and  died  in  1714. 
Hb  woiks  were  collected  and  published  in  Lon- 
don, 1716;  of  which  his  treatise  De  Morbis 
Artificum  is  much  esteemed. 

RAM'BLR,  V.  n.  &  n.  s.  )        Swed.     fwiUf ; 

Ram'blee.  S  IaI.  reamMo,    To 

wander;   rove  irregularly;  a  wandering  excur- 
sion :  a  rambler  is  a  rover. 

This  conceit  pats  us  upon  the  ramble  up  and  down 
for  relief,  till  very  weariness  brinp  us  at  last  to  our- 
selves. L*EstraMge, 

Says  the  rambier,  we  must  e*en  beat  it  out.     H. 

He  that  is  at  liberty  to  rwnble  in  perfiect  darkness, 
what  is  his  liberty  better  than  if  driven  op  and  down 
as  a  bobble  by  the  wind  1  Lt^ke. 

Shame  contracts  the  spirits,  fixes  ihe  ramblingi 
of  fancy,  and  gathers  the  man  into  himself.   South. 

Chapmau  has  taken  advantage  of  an  immeasurable 
length  of  verse,  notwithstanding  which,  there  is 
scarce  any  paraphrase  so  loose  and  rambiing  as  bis. 

Pope, 

Never  ask  leave  to  go  abroad,  for  you  will  be 
thought  an  idle  rambling  fellow.  Swiji. 

She  quits  the  nanow  path  of  sense 

For  a  dear  ramble  through  impertinence.         Id, 
O'er  his  ample  sides,  the  rambling  sprays 

Lnxnnant  shoot.  Thomson's  Spring, 


RAMBOUILLET,  a  town  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  France,  has  an  el^ant 
royal  castle,  situated  between  two  forests,  and 
frequently  resorted  to  by  the  Bourbon  princes 
on  hunting  parties.  Rambouillet  is  also  re- 
markable for  its  breed  of  Merinos  brought  here 
in  1787.  A  canal  has  been  dug  from  this  place 
to  Versailles.  Population  2600.  Thirty  miles 
south-west  of  Paris. 

RAMEAU  (John  Philip)  a  celebrated  French 
musician,  bom  at  Dijon  in  1683.  He  was  made 
organist  of  the  cathedral  of  Clermont,  where  be 
wrote  most  of  his  works ;  the  chief  of  which  is 
his  Demonstration  du  Principe  de  THarmonie, 
1750.  He  was  appointed  manager  of  the  opera 
at  Paris,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  He 
died  in  Paris  in  1764. 

RAMESES,  king  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  whr^ 
Jacob  went  thither  with  his  family,  about  AA.C. 
1706.  Ancient  authors  mention  seTeral  other 
kings  of  Egypt  of  the  same  name;  and  it  is 
thought  that  one  of  those  princes  erected,  in  the 
temple  of  the  s\m  at  Thebes,  the  magnificent 
obelisk  which  the  emperor  Constantine  caused 
to  be  removed  to  Alexandria  in  the  year  334. 

R AMESES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  built 
by  the  Israelites  during  their  bondage  in  Egypt, 
and  from  which  the  Exodus  took  place,  and 
which  must  have  been  towards,  and  not  far  from 
the  Arabian  Gulph,  seeing  in  the  third  station  the 
Israelites  arriTed  on  its  shore 
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RAM'IFX  V.  a.  fit  ».  n.  "j     French  ramtfier ;    revenue  to  the  ranee  or  queen  of  that  place,  one 

KxM'iFicAnoN,  >Lat.     ramut     and  of  the   British  tributaries.     Long.  W  21'  £ 

KAUOvs,adj,  y facia.    To  make  or  lat.  9°  ITN.  * 

separate  into  branches;  be  parted  into  branches :        RAMMOliUN  ROY  (Raja),  a  Hindoo  bom 

ramification  is,  separation  into  branches,  or  the  at  Bourduan,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal^  in 

branches  separated  considered  collectively :  ra-  the  year  1780,  was  the  first  of  his  nation  of  any 

mouSy  brancny.  rank  that  not  only  abandoned  the  idolatries  of 

By  continuation  of  profane  histories  or  other  mo-  ^^^  ancestors,  but  actually  translated  portions  of 

BunwQto  kept  together,  the  genealogies  and  ramifiea-  "^^  f*^^  Testament,  and  published  his  views  of 

timu  of  some  single  families  to  a  vast  extension  may  Christianity  at  Calcutta.  Having  acquired  much 

be  preserved.  Halt,  notoriety,  and  excited  a  strong  interest  in  the 

The  mint,  grown  to  have  a  pretty  thick  stalk,  with  western  world,  he  determined  on  visiting  £n- 

the  various  and  ramified  rooU,  which  it  shot  into  the  gland,  where  he  met  with  a  reception  equal  to 

water,  presented  a  spectacle  not  unpleasant  to  be-  his  most  sanguine  expecUtions.     lie  there  fully 

liV-  u       .       .   ^-  1  ^^'  «*pJwned  bis  relisrious  opinions,  which  inclined 

Which  vast  contraction  and  expinsion  seems  un-  ^  Unitorianism ;  but  while  he  was  wisely  mind- 

S? -a  'ZJ:r:^:^'!:J^1^  tJl  ^r  b^  ^^^  ^^^  f^^\  -d  of  human  existence/he  was 

aSy  oier  means  than  a  lepulsivi^ power.     Veu^inn.^  ^««»'"Kly  al'je  to  the  best  interestoi  of  his  nauve 

A  ramouM  efflorescence,  of  a  fine  white  spar,  found  c<>"n^>  ^^  pressed  his  advice  for  that  purpose 

hanging  from  a  crust  of  like  spar,  at  the  top  of  an  old  !"P°"  '"°*«  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ability  of  acting  upon 

wrought  cavern.  Woodward,  »'•    After  a  few  years  passed  in  England,  this 

As  the  blood  and  chvle  pass  together  through  the  accomplished  and   remarkable  person  was  at- 

pulmonary  artery,  the^  wtll  be  tacked  by   a  fever,  at  Stapylton  Grove,  near 


ifieutimo  of  the 

still  more  perfectly  mixed  ;  but  if  a' pipe  is  divided  Bristol,  and  died,  after  an  illness  of  but  a  few 

into  brancnes,  and  these  again  subdivided,  the  red  days,  on  the  27th  September,  1833. 

and  white  liquors,  as  they  pass  through  the  ramifiea.  RAMNAD,  a  trading  town  and  district  of  the 

ruNu,  will  be  more  intimately  mixed  ;  the  more  rami-  ,outh  of  India,  and  province  of  Marawar.     It 

feoiioM,  the  mixture  will  be  the  more  perfect.  jg  governed  by  a  Hindoo  femily,  tributory  to  the 

wv                 J      4k   f     ^x  .1     «V-         u- k  British.    The  present  ruler  is  a  lady,  styled  the 

Whoever  considers  the  few  radical  positions  which  --„^    «   ^^«-/i«^ki-.  ««-   ^e    •  /,  »*7n;«  wre 

the  Scriptu-es  afforded  him.  will  wonder  by  what  ""^'  *  considerable  part  of  whose  revenue 

energetidt  operation  he  expanded  them  to  sich  ex-  f  "»«*  ^^^I"  *  ^  ?*'4  **?*>"  ^^^^^  P^^J?'™  P«*»»"? 

tent,  and  nijw/iedthem  to  so  much  variety,  restrained  ^*»'o«ga  h«  terntones  to  the  sacred  temple  of 

aa  he  was  by  religious  reverence  from  licentiousness  «*™roisseram. 

of  fiction. .                                                Johnum,  RAM  P,  v.  n.  &  n.  t.'\    ¥r,  ramper ;  Ital.  ram- 

RAMILLIES,  or  Ramelies,  a  village  of  the  Hampal'lian,  n. «.    I  pare;    Ut.  repo.     To 

Netherlands,  in  South  Brabant,  fiiraous  for  the  J^mp  anct,               ^  climb.  To  leap,  climb, 

Tictoiy  obtained  23rd  May  1706,  by  the  allied  «^aiip'ant,  adj.         J  or  spring :    a  leap  or 

forces  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  over  the  *P"°K '  ««ni»"«n  "  »  low  sordid  wretch :  ram- 

iprench  pancy,  prevalency :  rampant,  prevailina: ;  passing 

RAbSeMISSERAM   Isle,  an  island  in  the  b^yfl^  restraint;  exuberant;  the  heraldic  use  is 

straits  between  the  continent  of  HindosUn  and  ««P>a»n«*  *>«»ow. 

Ceylon,  eleven  miles  in  length,  by  six  in  br^dth.  lJ^J^l^x^'^''''^^'"'^'^'^'^V^'rP^ 

It  is  nsaurally  of  little  value ;  but  forms  the  first  ^  "^"»  ^'^-                              '-^  "«•  ^^' 

part  of  what  is  believed  by   the  Hindoos  to  Foaming  tarr,  their  bridles  they  would  champ, 

nave  been  a  bridge,  constructed  by  their  god  ^^^  trampling  the  fine  eloment,  would  fiercely  raMp. 

Kam,  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Ceylon.   It  •     ,.   .        . ,          ...                       Spemer, 

contains  a  large  town  called  Panban ;  and  a  ce-  «•  "  ^'^^K  ™'***»*  ^■V'. 

lebrated  temple,  the  entrance  to  which  is  through  ^"  ^^^  ^^^'^^'*  '^P""  ^^^^  P"»'-    ^__^ 

a  lofty  stone  gateway,  100  feet  in  height.    On  .                  „.                    .            anoMtpoare. 

the  stones,  many  of  which  are  very  Urge,  are  Awiy,yoi.scmllioii,your.i«p«ttAm,yoafti«iliriin. 

carved  in  alto  relievo  figures  of  the  Hindoo  »»    ^    u  n  .u  .  j^  ji   i^n      j 

deities.    TT>e  temple  is  saTd  to  be  built  in  Ae  rZZ^^^J^l^^^^  .^. 

same  massy  style,  and  the  architecture  resembles  ^                 '        Chapmam. 

the  Egyptian ;  but  no  European  has  been  permitted  i},^;  \^\^  Atcaiomte 

to  enter  it.    The  image  of  Ram  is  bathed  every  pird  from  the  Hon  ramp,  old  warriors  tamed 

day  with  water  brought   1000    miles  from  the  Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel. 

Ganges,  and  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  is  prodi-  Miltou'M  Agomitoa* 

gious.    The  rajahs  of  Tanjore  are  said  to  have  Ramfavt,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  a 

expended  £25,000  in  some  of  their  visits :  each  lion,  leopard,  or  other  beast  that  sunds  on  its 

pilgrim  pays  according  to  his  ability ;  and  the  hind  legs,  and  rears  up  its  fore  feet  in  the  pos- 

revenue,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  temple,  ture  of  climbing,  showing  only  half  its  face,  one 

becomes  the  property  of  a  fomily  of  Brahmms,  eye,  &c. 

the  chief  of  whom  is  called  the  pandaram.    The  RAM'PART,  or           )     Fr.  rempart;  luil. 

strait  between  the  island  and  the  shore  is  about  Ram'pire,  n.  i.  &  v.  a.  )  riparo.    An  embank, 

a  mile  wide,  but  is  only  passable  by  small  ves-  ment  or  wall  round  a  fortified  place ;   to  fortify 

•els.    Eariy  in  the  fourteentii  century,  the  Ma-  with  such  wall. 

hometans  carried  their  arms  into  this  island,  and  She  felt  li.  when  paat  preventing,  like  a  river,  no 

erected  a  mosque.    The  island  is  nowac  appen-  nmpint  being  built  against  it,  till  already  it  have 

dage  to  the  district  of  Ramnad,  and  pays  a  small  •verfiowed.                                                Sidmy, 

V0L.XVITT  2  n 
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Set  bat  thy  foot  a  barber  in  Edinbuigh.  UU  songs  are  in  uaxm^ 

AgfUDst  our  rampind  gates,  and  they  shall  ope.  sal  esteem  ;  and  his  dramatic  perfonnance,  eo- 

akahptmre.  titled  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  is  allowed  by  tbe 

The  marquis  directed  part  of  his  forces  to  nmjiart  y^^x  judges  to  be  unrivalled.    Lord  Gardenstooe 

the  gates  and  ruinous  places  of  the  walls.  says,.  *  this  excellent  piece  does  honor  16  North 

Hayward,  Britab.    There  is  no  pastoral  in  the  English 

Yo'  have  cut  a  way  for  virtue,  which  our  great  jj^ng^jigg  compaiable  to  it,  and  I  beUeve  there  is 

Held  shTup.  with  all  ramparu,  for  themjelvei.  "^Sa-s aT(A1iSK  JK^^ainter,  the  son  of 

The  «,n  of  Thetis,  nu-pl^ofoufTosfr^-  S*  P'^^'^^'^  ^'^''.^^iSt^^^ 

Is  worth  our  caie  to  keet:  Ihyden,  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  on  his  return  settled  at 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampart  cast,  Edinburgh ;  but,  after  residmg  there  some  yean, 

And  palisades  about  the  trenches  placed.        Id.  removed  to  London,  and  was  appointed  pamter 

He  who  endeavours  to  know  his  duty,  and  prac-  to  the  king.    At  the  close  of  life  he  went  to 

tiies  what  he  knows,  has  the  equity  of  6od  to  stand  Italy,  and  died,  on  landing  &t  Dover,  in  1784 

as  a  mighty  wall  or  rampart  between  him  and  dam-  H^  wrote  a  piece,  entitled  The  Present  State  of 

nation  for  anv  infirmities.  South,  ^^  j^  ^,^  England,  and  a  volume  of  essays. 

No  standards,  from  the  hostile  ramparU  torn,  called  The  Investigator. 
Can  any  future  honours  rive  Ramsay  (Andrew  Michael),  commonly  called 

To  the  victonous  monarch  s  name.  Prtar.  Qy^^^  lUmsay,  a  Scottish  writer,  born  of  a 

RAMPART,  in  fortification,  an  elevated  bank  good  fiunily  in  Ayr  in  1686.    He  studied  at 

of  earth  raised  around  a  place  to  resist  the  ene-  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  tutor  to  the  earl  of 

my's  great  shot,  and  cover  the  buildings.    A  Wemvs's  son.    Travelling  afterwards  to  Leyden, 

paxapet  is  raised  upon  this  bank  or  elevation,  he  fell  in  with  one  Poiret  a  mystic  divine ;  ou 

whicn  looks  towaras  the  country.    It  is  gene-  which  he  went  to  Paris  to  consult  archbishop 

tally  about  three  fathoms  high,  and  ten  or  twelve  Fenelon,  who  converted  him  firom  deism  to 

thick;  but  this  depends  partly  upon  the  quan-  the' Roman  Catholic  faith  in  1709.    By  this 

tity  of  earth  which  may  be  taken  out  of  the  prelate's  influence,  he  was  appointed  governor  to 

ditch.    A  rampart  with  half  moons  has  aulvan-  the  duke  of  Chateau  Thierry,  and  the  prince  of 

tages  from  being  low,  because  the  muskets  of  the  Tuieone ;  and  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of 

b^ieged  can  better  reach  the  bottom  of  the  St.  Lazarus.    He  died  at  St  Germain  in  1743 

ditch ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  com-  in  the  office  of  intendant  to  the  duke  of  Bouil- 

manded  by  the  covert-way.    A  rampart  ought  Ion,  prince  de  Turenne.    His  principal  work  is 

to  be  sloped  on  both  sides ;  that  is,  the  mass  of  the  Travels  of  Cyrus,  which  nas  been  several 

earth  which  composes  the  rampart  ought  always  times  printed  in  English, 
to  be  larger  at  bottom  than  at  top ;  it  should  be        Ramsay  (Rev.  James),  was  bom  at  Fraser- 

broad  enough  to  allow  the  passing  of  waggons  burgh,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  1733.    Having  stu- 

and  cannon,  independent  of  the  parapet  which  died  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he  was  bound 

is  raised  on  it.    See  Fortification.  apprentice  to  Dr.  Findlay,  a  physician  in  Fraser- 

RAM'PIONS,  n.  s.      Lat.   nqnmatha.     A  burgh.    He  afterwards  went  to  London;  studied 

plant.  two  years  under  Dr.  Macauley;   passed  the 

Rampion  is  a  plant  whose  tender  roots  are  eaten  usual  trials  at  surgeons'  hall ;  and  then  went  on 

in  the  spring,  like  those  of  radishes.         Mortimer,  board  the  Arundel,  .commanded  by  captain,  af- 

RAMPOOR,  a  city  and  extensive  district  of  terwards  Sir  Charles,  Middleton  (now  lord  Bar- 

Hindostan,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Soosey  ham),  which  was  soon  after  met  by  a  slave  ship 

or  Cossila  River.    It  contains  the  palace  of  the  from  'Guinea  in  neat  distress,   an  infectious 

nabob  Fyzoola   Khan,    and  some  other  good  fever  having  carriea  off  a  great  number  of  the 

houses ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  tovni  contains  crew  and  slaves,  besides  the  surgeon  himself, 

only  sun  burnt  brick  houses,  with  thatched  or  Ramsay  was  the  only  surgeon  in  the  fleet  who 

tiled  roofs.    After  the  conquest  of  the  Rohillas,  would  venture  on  board  to  prescribe  for  them, 

by  the  Nabob  Shuja  Addowla,  and  the  British,  and  he  very  fortunately  escaped  the  infection, 

in  the  year  1774  this  district,  then  valued  at  but  broke  his  thigh  bone  in  getting  on  board  his 

fourteen  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  was  ceded  own  ship :  this  rendered  him  lame  for  life.    On 

to  ihe  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan,  son  of  Aly  Mo-  his  return  he  was  recommended  to  the  bishop  of 

hammed,  as  a  jagier  or  flef:  and  under  his  London,  by  whom  he  was  admitted  into  orders^ 

superintendence  it  doubled  in  population  and  and  immediately  sent  out  to  St.  Christopher's^ 

value.    He  died   in   1794  and  was  succeeded  where  the  governor  presented  him  to  two  recto- 

by  his  eldest  son  Mohammed  Aly,  who  was  very  ries  worth  £700  a  year.    He  soon  published  his 

shortly  after  assassinated  by  Ghoolaum  Moham-  £ssay  on  the  Treatment  and  Conversion  of  the 

med  his  brother.    A  British  force-  was  in  conse-  African  Slaves  in  the  British  Sugar  Colonies ; 

quence  sent  against  him,  and,  after  a  severe  con-  and  in  1763  married  Miss  Rebecca  Akers,  Jthe 

test,  succeeded  in  compelling  him  to  surrender,  daughter  of  a  respectable  planter.    All  his  exer- 

After  this,  the  jagier  was  curtailed,  and  the  town,  tions  in  favor  of  the  slaves  were,  however,  only 

with  a  revenue  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  productive  of  opposition,  calumny,  and  acrimo- 

assigned  for  the  support  of  the  orphan  son  of  the  nious  abuse  from  the  planters.  \'exed  witli  such 

murdered  prince.    Kam  being  the  name  of  one  unmerited  persecution  he  returned  to  Britain  in 

of  the  Hindoo  demigods,  there  are  innumerable  1777,  visited  his  native  country,  where  his  mo 

places  called  after  him.  ther,  on  whom  he  had  settled  an  annuity,  had 

RAMSAY  (Allan),  a  Scottish  pastoral  poet,  died  some  time  before.    Being  introduced  to 

WIS  bom  at  Peebles  in  1696,  and  brought  up  as  lord  George  Germaine,  he  was,  in  1778,  ap- 
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pointed  chaplain  to  adminU  Barrington,  and  af-  the  commissioners  should  think  proper.  Th» 
terwards  to  admiral  Rodney ;  under  boih  of  following  description  of  the  engine  is  that  given 
whom  he  was  present  at  several  engagements,  by  Mr.  Ramsden  himself.  'This  engine  consists 
After  this  he  took  his  farewell  of  St.  Christo-  of  a  large  wheel  of  bell-metal,  supported  on  a 
uher's,  resigned  his  benefices,  and  returned  to  mahogany  stand,  having  three  legs,  which  are 
England  in  1781 ;  where  he  republished  his  strongly  connected  together  by  braces,  so  as  to 
Esny  above-mentiooed.  He  died  July  20th  make  it  perfectly  stes^y.  On  each  leg  of  the 
1789,  in  his  friend  Sir  C.  Middleton's  house;  stand  is  placed  a  conical  friction-pulley,  where- 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  daughters.  He  pub-  on  the  dividing-wheel  rests ;  to  prevent  the 
Ushed  also  at  an  earl^  period,  An  Essay  on  the  wheel  from  sliding  off  the  friction-pulleys,  the 
Duty  and  Qualifications  of  a  Sea  Officer ;  2.  A  bell-metal  centre  under  it  turns  in  a  socket  on 
Treatise  on  Signals ;  and  3.  A  volume  of  Sea  the  top  of  the  stand.  The  circumference  of  the 
Sermons.  The  profits  of  tliese  works  he  devoted  wheel  is  retched  or  cut  (by  a  method  which  Mr. 
to  the  Jttagdalen  and  British  lying  in  hospitals,  Ramsden  describes)  into  2160  teeth,  in  which 
and  the  marine  society.  an  endless  screw  acts.    Six  revolutions  of  the 

Ramsay  (David),  an  American  physician  and  screw  will  move  the  wheel  a  space  equal  to  one 

historical  writer,  was  a  native  of  Charlostown,  degree.    Now  a  circle  of  brass  beine  fixed  on 

South  Carolina,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  screw  arbor,  havbg  its  circumference  di- 

medicine  at  thn  place  of  his  birth.    HIb  was  a  vided  into  sixty  parts,  each  division  will  conse- 

member  of  the  congress  of  the   United  States  quently  answer  to  a  motion  of  the  wheel  of  ten 

from  1782  till  1785.    Having  gone  to  visit  the  seconds,  six  of  them  vrill  be  equal  to  a  roinate, 

patients  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  in  1815,  he  was  &c.    Several  different  arbors  of  tempered  steel 

unfortunately  killed  by  one  of  the  insane  inmates,  are  truly  ground  into  the  socket  in  the  centre  of 

Dr.  Ramsay  was  the  author  of  A  History  of  the  the  wheel.    The  upper  parts  of  the  ajrbors  that 

American  Revolution,  so  far  as  resipects  the  State  stand  above  the  plane  are  turned  of  various 

of  South   Carolina,    1791,  2   vols.    8vo ;  The  sizes,  to  suit  the  centres  of  different  pieces  of 

Life  of  George  Washington,  1807,  8vo.    A  Dis-  work  to  be  divided.    When  any  instrument  is 

course  delivered  on  the  Anniversary  of  American  to  be  divided,  the  centre  of  it  is  very  exactly 

Independence,  1800 ;  and,  A  View  of  the  Im-  fitted  on  one  of  these  arbors ;  and  the  instrument 

provements  made  in  Medicine  during  the  Eigh-  is  fixed  down  to  the  plan  of  the  dividing  wheel, 

teeth  Century,  1802,  8vo.  by  means  of  screws,  which  fit  into  holes  made 

RAMSDEN  (Jesse),  F.  R.S.,  an  eminent  op-  in  the  radii  of  the  wheel  for  that  purpose.  The 
tician,  was  bom  at  UalifieLX  in  Yorkshire  in  instrument  being  thus  fitted  on  the  plane  of  the 
1738,  and  came  to  London  as  an  engraver.  Hav-  wheel,  the  frame  which  carries  the  dividing-poinl 
ing  to  delineate  several  mathematical  instru-  is  connected  at  one  end  by  finger-screws  with 
ments,  he  finally  constructed  them  himself,  and  the  frame  which  carries  the  endless  screw ;  while 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  DoUond,  the  cele-  the  other  end  embraces  that  part  of  the  steel 
brated  optician.  He  first  opened  a  shop  in  the  arbor  which  stands  above  the  instrument  to  be 
Haymarket,  whence  he  removed  to  Piccadilly,  divided,  by  an  angular  notch  in  a  piece  of  har- 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1800.  dened  steel ;  by  this  means  both  ends  of  the 
Ramsden-  early  obtained  a  premium  from  the  frame  are  kept  perfectly  steady  and  free  from 
board  of  longitude,  for  the  invention  of  the  cu-  any  shake.  The  frame  carrying  the  dividing 
rious  machine  for  the  division  of  mathematical  point  or  tracer  is  made  to  slide  on  the  frame 
instruments  hereafter  described :  he  also  im-  which  carries  the  endless  screw  to  any  distance 
proved  the  construction  of  the  theodolite,  the  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  as  the  raaius  of  the 
pyrometer  for  measuring  the  dilatation  of  bodies  instrument  so  divided  may  require,  and  may 
by  heat,  the  barometer  for  measuring  the  height  there  be  fastened  by  tightening  two  clamps ; 
of  mountains,  &c. ;  also  the  refracting  microme-  and  the  dividing-point  or  tracer,  beine  connected 
ter  and  transit  instrument  and  quadrant.  He  with  the  clamps  by  the  double-jointed  frame,  ad- 
made  great  improvements  also  in  Uadley's  quad-  mits  a  free  and  easy  motion  towards  or  from  the 
rant  and  sextant,  and  procured  a  patent  for  an  centre  for  cutting  the  divisions,  without  any  la- 
amended  equatorial.  Such  was  his  reputation,  teral  shake.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  ap- 
Ihat  his  instruments  were  bespoken  in  every  pears,  that  an  instrument  thus  fitted  on  the  ai- 
part  of  Europe ;  and  ultimately,  though  he  viding-wheel  may  be  moved  to  any  angle  by  the 
employed  sixty  men,  to  obtain  the  execution  of  screw  and  divided  circle  on  its  arbor,  and  that 
an  order  was  a  high  favor.  this  angle  may  be  marktd  on  the  limb  of  the  in- 

Ramsdeh's  Machine  for  Divioing  Mathe-  strument  with  the  greatest  exactness  by  the  di- 
VATiCAL  Instruments  is  an  invention  of  the  viding-point  or  tracer,  which  can  only  move  in  a 
last  century,  by  which  these  divisions  can  be  direct  Ime  tending  to  the  centre,  and  is  altogether 
performed  with  exceedingly  great  accuracy.  On  freed  from  those  inconveniences  that  attend  cut- 
discovering  the  method  of  constructing  this  ting  by  means  of  a  straight  edge.  This  method 
machine,  its  inventor,  Mr.  Ramsden  of  Picca-  of  drawing  lines  will  also  prevent  any  error  that 
dilly,  received  £615  from  the  Board  of  Longi-  might  arise  from  an  expansion  or  contraction  of 
tude ;  engaging  himself  to  instruct  a  certain  the  metal  during  the  time  of  dividing.  The 
immberof  persons,  not  exceeding  ten,  in  the  me-  screw  frame  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  conical 
thod  of  making  and  using  it  from  the  28th  of  pillar,  which  turns  freely  round  its  axis,  and  also 
October  1775  to  28th  October  1777 ;  also  moves  freely  towards  or  from  the  centre  of  the 
binding  himself  to  divide  all  octants  and  sex-  wheel,  so  that  the  screw-frame  may  be  entirely 
tants  by  the  same  engine,  for  as  long  time  as  guided  by  the  frame  which  connects  it  with  the 
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centre;  by  this  roeaus  any  eccentricity  of  the  and  outward  piers,  for  the  embarkation  of  troops, 

wheel  and  the  arbor  would  not  produce  any  About  the  same  period  a  dry  dock  was  erected, 

error  in  the  dividing ;  and,  by  a  particular  con-  and  storehouses  for  every  necessary  purpose.    A 

trivance,  the  screw  when  pressed  against  the  teeth  new  stone  light-house  has  beei^  since  constructed 

of  the  wheel  always  moves  parallel  to  itself;  so  on  the  head  of  the  west  pier,  a  handsome  house 

that  a  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  arbor  and  the  for  the  business  of  the  trastees,  another  for  tht 

tracer  continued,  will  always  make  equal  angles  residence  of  the  harbour  master,  a  watch-hoiuie, 

with  the  screw/  &c.     From  the  light-house  are  displayed  in  the 

RAMSEY,  a  town  of  Huntingdonshire,  sixty-  night,  two  lamps,  with  argand  burners,  when 
eight  miles  north  of  London,  and  twelve  north-  the  water  in  the  harbour  is  of  the  depth  of  ten 
east  of  Huntingdon.  It  was  once  famous  for  a  feet;  and  in  the  day  this  notice  is  given  by  a 
very  rich  abbey,  part  of  the  gatehouse  of  which  flag-staff  from  Sion  Ilill.  A  large  ttone  build- 
is  still  standing,  and  a  neglected  statue  of  Ail-  ing  has  been  erected  for  a  dock-house,  and  a  wet 
win,  the  epitaph  of  whose  tomb,  which  is  reck-  dock  near  the  basin,  for  the  repair  of  vessels ; 
oned  one  of  the  oldest  pieces  of  English  sculp-  and  no  cost  has  been  sptured  to  render  this  har- 
ture  extant,  styles  him  *  kinsman  of  the  famous  hour  as  useful  as  possible,  in  proportion  to  the 
king  Edward,  alderman  of  all  England,  and  the  dangerous  navigation,  in  stormy  weather,  of  the 
miraculous  founder  of  this  abbey.  It  was  de-  adjacent  part  of  the  channel.  The  pier  forms 
dicated  to  St.  Dunstan,  and  its  abbots  were  the  grand  promenade.  The  bathing  place,  fur- 
mitred,  and  sat  in  parliament;  and  so  many  nished  with  machines  and  accommodations  in 
kings  of  England  were  benefactors  to  it  that  its  the  same  manner  as  at  Margate,  lies  in  front  of 
yearly  rents,  says  Camden,  were  £7000.  The  a  long  line  of  high  chalky  rocks  at  the  back  of 
town  was  then  called  Ramsey  the  Rich ;  but  by  the  pier.  Warm  salt-water,  and  also  plunging 
the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  it  soon  became  poor,  and  shower  baths,  are  established  here,  with 
and  even  lost  its  market  for  many  years,  which  suitable  conveniencies.  The  assembly-room  is  a 
is  now  held  on  Saturday.  There  is  a  charity  neat  buildine,  near  the  harbour ;  with  coffee,  tea, 
school  for  poor  girls.  billiard,  card,  and  other  rooms ;  the  whole  being 

Ramsey,  a  town  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  the  under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  ceremo- 

north  coast,  with  a  noted  and  spacious  haven.  nies  at  Margate.     Here  are  several  good  hotels, 

RAM SG ATE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Kent,  in  the  and  numerous   lodging-houses  suited  to  every 

isle  of  Thanet,  five  miles  south  from  Margate,  description  of  company.    The  libraries  in  the 

with  a  very  fine  pier,  seated  near  the  Downs,  town  are  numerous,  spacious,  and  valuable,     it 

between  the  North  and  South  Foreland,  ten  miles  has  a  handsome  chapel  of  ease,  besides  which 

north-east  of  Canterbury.    It  was  formerly  but  there  are  several  meeting-houses.    The  town  is 

an  obscure  fishing  village,  but  since  1688  has  well  paved,   lighted,  and  watched,  and  has  a 

been  improved  and  enlarged  by  a  successful  court  of   requests  for  the    recovery  of  small 

trade  to  Russia  and  the  Baltic,  and  has  become  debts. 

a  frequented  bathing  place.  The  harbour  is  very        RAMUS,  in  general,  denotes  a  branch  of  any 

capacious,  and  was  begun  in  1750.    It  is  formed  thing,  as  of  a  tree,  an  artery,  &c.    In  the  anato- 

by  two  piers ;  that  to  the  east  is  built  of  Pur-  my  of  plants  it  means  the  first  or  lateral  brancbies, 

oeck  stone,  and  extends  into  the  ocean  nearly  800  which  go  off  from  the  petiolum,  or  middle  rib 

feet  before  it  forms  an  angle ;  its  breadth  on  the  of  a  leaf.    The  subdivisions  of  these  are  called 

top  is  twenty-six  feet,  including  a  strong  parapet  surculi;  and  the  final  divisions,  into  the  most 

wall.    The  other,  to  the  west,  is  constn;M:ted  of  minute  of  all,  are  by  some  called  capillamenta; 

wood  as  fiir  as  the  low-water  mark,  but  the  rest  but  both  kinds  are  generally  denominated  sur- 

18  of  stone.    The  angles,  of  which  there  are  five  cuius. 

in  each  pier,  consist  of  160  feet  each,  with  octa-        Ramus  (Peter),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

gons  at  the  ends  of  sixty  feet  diameter,  leaving  an  professors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  in 

entrance  of  200  feet  into  the  harbour,  the  depth  Picardy  in  1515.  A  thirst  for  learning  prompted 

of  which  admits  of  a  gradual  increase  of  eigh-  him  to  go  to  Paris  when  very  young,  and  he  was 

teen  to  thirty-six  feet.    It  is  defended  by  two  admitt^  a  servant  in  the  college  of  Navarre, 

batteries.    It  is   now   made  a    royal  port  in  Spending  th^  day  in  waiting  on  his  masters,  and 

commemoration  of  his  majesty's  visit  in  1821.  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in  study,  he  made 

Afterthepier8werenearlyfinisl)ed,the  deposition  such  surprising  progress,  that,  when  he  took  his 

of  sand  within  the  harbour  became  so  considera-  degree  of  M.  A.,  he  offered  to  maintain  a  quite 

ble  as  to  threaten  its  complete  destruction,  when  opposite  doctrine  to  that  of  Aristotle.    This 

It  was  advised  by  Mr.  Smeaton  to  construct  a  raised  him  many  enemies ;  and  (he  two  first 

basin  within  the  harbour,  to  retain  the  tide  water,  books   he   published,  Institutiones  Dialectics, 

and,  letting;  it  out  again  at  every  ebb,  to  carry  off  and  Aristotelics   Animadversiones,  occasiooed 

any  deposition  by  this  artificial  current    This  great  disturbances  in  the  university  of  Paris : 

was  accordingly  done,  and  the  beneficial  effects  and  the  opposition  against  him  was  not  a  little 

were  such  as  even  to  exceed  expectation ;  but  he^htened  by  his  deserting  the  Romish  leligion^ 

as,  notwithstanding  these  improvements,  the  bar-  and  professing  that  of  the  Reformed.    &ing 

bour  was  found  unsafe  during  easterly  gales,  an  thus  forced  to  retire  from  Paris,  he  vtahed  the 

advanced  pier  was  begun  in  1787,  the  utility  of  universities  of  Germany,  and  received  great  bo- 

which  became  apparent  as  the  work  advanced,  nors  wherever  he  came.    He  returned  to  France 

and  greatly  facilitated  the  entrance  of  shipping  in  in  1571,  and  lost  his  life  miserably  in  the  horrid 

tempestuous  weather.    A  military  road  was  also  massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew's  day.      He  pu]>- 

completed  under  the  cliff  connecting  the  centre  lished  many  works  which  Teissier  enumeraiei. 
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Much  is  due  to  him  for  having  with  to  much  whereby  the  insect  stuck  to  the  tip  of  its  tonzue, 

firmneas  and  perseverance  asserted  the  natural  and  was  instantly  conveyed  to  its  month.    This 

freedom  of  the  human  understanding.     The  fiivorite  toad  at  last  lost  its  life,  in  consequence 

logic  of  Ramus  obtained  great  authority  in  the  of  being  attacked  by  a  tame  raven,  which  picked 

schools  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  out  one  of  its  eyes ;  and  although  the  toad  was 

and  France ;  and  long  and  violent  contests  arose  rescued,  and  lived  a  year  longer,  it  never  re- 

between  his  followers  and  those  of  the  Stagy-  covered  its  health  or  spirit.    Mr.  Pennant's  cor* 

rite,  till  his  fiime  vanished  before  that  of  Des-  respondent,  among  many  other  particulars,  adds, 

cartes.'  that  *  there  are  thirty  males  to  one  female,  twelve 

RANA,  the  frog,  in  loology,  a  genus  belong-  or  fourteen  of  w^m  I  have    seen    clinging 

ing  to  the  order  amphibia  reptilia.    The  body  is  round  a  female :  I  have  often  disengaged  her, 

naked,  furnished  with  four  feet,  and  without  any  and  put  her  to  a  solitary  male  to  see  with  whiit 

tail.  There  ai«  many  species.  The  most  remark-  eagerness  he  would  seize  her.    They  impreg- 

able  are  these :  nate  the  spawn  as  it  is  drawn  out  in  long 

1.  R.  aquatica,  the  water  frog  of  Catesby  has  strings.' 

large  black  eyes,  yellow  irides,  and  long  limbs;        4.  R.  cinerea,  the  cinereous  frog,  has  a  gib- 

the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  body  is  of  a  bous,  cinereous,  and  smooth  back  ;  the  belly  is 

dusky  green,  spotted  with  black ;  and  from  each  yellow  and  granulated ;  on  each  side,  from  the 

eye  to  the  nose  is  a  white  line ;  and  a  yellow  nose  to  the  rump,  there  is  a  white  line ;  and 

line  along  the  sides  to  the  rump.    They  fre-  there  is  the  same  on  the  outside  of  the  thighs 

qoent  rivulets  and  ditches,  .which  they  do  not  and  legs;  the  toes  are  bullated  at  their  ends.  They 

quit  for  the  dry  land.    They  spring  five  or  six  inhabit  Carolina, 
yards  at  a  leap.  5.  R.  esculenta,  the  edible  frog,  differs  from* 

2.  R.  arborea,  the  green  tree  frog  of  Catesby,  the  common  frog,  in  having  a  high  protuberance 
is  of  a  slender  shape  and  bright  green  color,  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  forming  a  very  sharp 
marked  on  each  side  with  a  line  of  yellow :  the  angle.  Its  colors  are  also  more  vivid,  and  its 
eyes  are  black ;  the  irides  yellow ;  they  have  four  marks  more  distinct ;  the  ground  color  being  a 
toes  before  and  five  behind ;  at  the  end  of  each  pale  or  yellowish  green,  marked  with  rows  of 
toe  there  is  a  round  membrane,  concave  be-  olack  spots  from  the  head  to  the  rump. 

neath,  and  like  the  mouth  of  a  leech.    They  lurk        6.  R.  ocellata,  the  bull  frog,  a  very  large  sp  - 

under  the  lower  sides  of  leaves,  even  of  the  cies,  found  in  Pennsylvania,  and  some  other  parts 

tallest  trees,  and  adhere  firmly,  by  means  of  the  of  North  America.    The  irides  are  of  a  dusky 

membranes  at  the  ends  of  their  toes  sticking  to  red,  surrounded  with  a  yellow  ring.  The  auricles 

the  smoothest  surface :  a  looking-gUss  was  held  are  covered  with  a  thin   circular  skin,  which 

before  one,  at  four  yards  distance ;  it  reached  it  forms  a  spot  behind  each  eye.     They  have  four 

at  one  leap,  and  stuck  closely  to  it.    At  night  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  five  palroated  toes  be- 

these  frogs  make  an  incessant  chirping,  and  leap  hind.    Their  color  is  a  dusky  brown,  mixed  with 

from  spray  to  spray  in  search  of  msects.    This  yellowish  green,  and  spotted  with  black.    The 

species  is  common  to  America  and  the  warmer  belly  is  yellowish,  and  faintly  spotted.    These 

parts  of  Europe.  make  a  roaring  noise  like  a  bull,  only  more 

3.  R.  bufo,  the  toad.  J£A\zn  and  other  ancient  hoarse.  Their  size  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
writers  tell  many  ridiculous  fables  of  the  poison  other  of  the  genus,  and  they  can  spring  forward 
of  the  toad.  This  animal  was  believed  by  some  three  yards  at  a  leap ;  and  thus  will  equal  in 
old  writers  to  have  a  stone  in  its  head  fraught  speed  a  very  good  horse  at  its  swiftest  course, 
with  great  virtues  medical  and  magical ;  it  was  They  live  in  ponds  or  bogs  with  stagnant  wa- 
distinguuhed  by  the  name  of  the  reptilr,  and  ter ;  but  never  frequent  streams.  In  the  day 
called  tne  toad-stone,  bnfonites,  crapaudine,  time  Ihey  seldom  make  any  great  noise,  unless 
krottenstein.    See  Bvfo.  the  sky  is  covered ;  but  in  the  night  time  they 

The  most  full  information  concerning  the  na-  maybe  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 
tore  and  qualities  of  this  animal  is  contained  in  When  .tliey  croak,  they  are  commonly  near  the 
letters  from  Mr.  Arscott  and  Mr.  Pittfield  to  Dr.  suHace  of  the  water,  under  the  bushes,  and  have 
Milles,  communicated  to  Mr.Pennant;  concerning  their  heads  out  of  the  water.  By  going  slowly^ 
a  toad  that  lived  above  thirty-six  years  with  them,  therefore,  one  may  get  up  almost  close  to  them  he- 
was  completely  tame,  and  became  so  great  a  fa-  fore  they  go  away.  As  soon  as  they  are  quite  under 
vorite  that  most  of  the  ladies  in  the  neighbour-  prater,  they  thidk  themselves  safe,  though  it  be 
hood  got  the  better  of  their  prejudices  so  far  as  ever  so  shallow.  These  creatures  kill  and  eat 
to  be  anxions  to  see  it  fed.  Its  food  was  insects,  young  ducklings  and  goslings,  and  sometimes 
such  as  millepedes,  spiders,  afits,  flies,  &c.,  but  it  carry  off"  chickens  that  come  too  near  the  water; 
was  particularly  fond  of  flesh  worms,  which  were  when  beaten,  they  cry  out  almost  like  little  chil* 
bred  on  purpose  for  it.  It  never  appeared  in  winter,  dren.  As  soon  as  the  air  begins  to  grow  a  little 
Imt  regularly  made  its  appearance  in  spring,  cool  in  autumn  they  hide  themselves  under  the 
wben  the  warm  weather  commenced,  climbing  mud  in  the  bottom  of  stagnant  waters,  and  Ue 
up  a  few  steps,  and  waiting  to  be  taken  up,  car-  there  torpid  during  the  winter.  As  soon  as  the 
ned  into  the  house,  and  fed  upon  a  table.  Before  weaker  grows  mild  towards  summer,  thev  begin 
it  attacked  ^e  insects,  it  fixed  its  eyes  on  them,  to  get  out  of  their  holes  and  croak.  They  are 
and  remained  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  a  mi-  supposed  by  the  people  of  Virginia  to  be  the 
mxtef  when  it  seized  them  by  an  instantaneous  punfiers  of  waters,  and  are  respected  as  the  ge- 
motion  of  its  tongue  darted  on  the  insect,  with  nii  of  the  fountains.  Some  of  them  were  brought 
such  rapidity  th^t  the  eye  could  not  follow  it,  to  England  alive  several  years  ago. 
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7.  R.  pipal,  the  Surinam  toad,  is  mofe  ugly  webbed.  The  length  of  the  body  is  two  incfaet 
than  even  the  cooimnn  one.  The  body  is  flat  and  a  quarter;  the  breadth  one  inch  and  a  qoar- 
and  broad ;  the  head  small ;  the  jaws,  like  ter ;  the  length  of  the  fore  1^  one  inch  and  & 
those  of  a  mole,  are  extended,  and  evidently  sixth ;  of  the  hind  legs  two  inches.  Tliis  is  the 
formed  for  rooting  in  the  ground;  the  skin  of  account  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

the  neck  forms  a  sort  of  wrinkled  collar ;  the        9.  R.  temporaria,  the  common  frog.     This  ia 
eolor  of  the  head  is  of  a  dark  chestnut,  and  the  an  animal  so  well  known  that  it  needs  no  de- 
eyes  are  small ;  the  back,  which  is  very  broad,  scription ;  but  some  of  its  properties  are  veiy 
is  of  a  lightish  gray,  and  seems  covered  over  singular.    Its  spring,  or  power  of  taking  large 
with  a  number  uf  small  eyes,  which  are  round,  leapst  ^  remarkably  great,  and  it  is  the  best 
and  placed  at  nearly  equal  distances.     These  swimmer  of  all  four-footed  animals.    Its  limbs 
eyes  are  very  different  from  what  they  seem  :  are  finely  adapted  for  those  ends,  the  fore  mem* 
they  are  the  animal's  eggs,  covered  with  their  bers  of  the  body  beiz^  very  lightly  made,  the 
shell,  and  placed  there  for  hatching.    These  eggs  hind  legs  and  thighs  very  long,  and  furnished  with 
are  buried  deep  in  the  skin,  and  in  the  beginning  very  strong  muscles.     While  in  a  tadpole  state, 
of*  incubation  but  just  appear ;  and  are  very  vi-  it  is  entirely  a  water  animal ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
sible  when  the  young  animal  is  about  to  burst  frogs  are  released  from  their  tadpole  state,  tb^ 
from  its  confinement.    They  are  of  a  reddish  immediately  take  to  land ;  and  if  the  weather 
shining  yellow  color;  and  the  spaces  between  has  been  hot,  and  there  fiUl  any  refreshing  showfcsi 
them  are  full  of  small  warts,  resembling  pearls,  the  ground  for  a  considerable  space  is  perfectly 
This  is  their  situation  previous  to  their  coming  blackened  by  m3rriads  of  these  animalcules,  aeek- 
forth ;  but  nothing  is  so  surprising  as  the  man-  ing  for  some  secure  lurking  places.    Some  phi- 
ner  of  their  production.    The  eggs,  when  formed  losophers,  not  taking  time  to  examine  into  this 
in  the  ovary,  are  sent,  by  some  internal  canals,  phenomenon,  imagined  them  to  have  been  gene 
which  anatomists  have  not  hitherto  described,  to  rated  in  the  clouds,  and  showered  on  the  earth 
lie  and  come  to  maturity  under  the  bony  sub-  but,  had  they  but  traced  them  to  the  next  pool 
stance  of  the  back ;  in  this  state  they  are  im-  they  would  have  found  a  better  solution  of  the 
pregnated  by  the  male;  the  skin,  however,  is  still .  difficulty.     As  frogs  adhere  closely  to  the  backs 
apparently  entire,  and  forms  a  very  thick  cover-  of  their  own  species,  so  we  know  they  will  da 
ing  over  the  whole  brood  ;  but  as  they  advance  the  same  by  fish.    That  they  will  injure,  if  not 
to  maturity,at  different  intervals  one  after  another,  entirely  kill  carp,  is  a  well-known  fiict.    Not 
the  egg  seems  to  start  forward  from  the  back,  many  years  ago,  on  fishing  a  pond  belonging  to 
becomes  more  yellow,  and  at  last  breaks ;  when  Mr.  Pitt  of  Encomb,  Dorsetshire,  great  numbeis 
the  young  one  puts  forth  its  head;   it  still,  how-  of  the  carp  were  found  each  with  a  frog  mounted 
ever,  keeps  its  situation  until  it  has  acquired  a  on  it,  the  hind  legs  clinging  to  the  back,  and  the 
proper  degree  of  strength,  and  then  it  leaves  the  fore  legs  fixed  to  the  comer  of  each  eye  of  the 
shell,  but  still  continues  to  keep  upon  the  back  fish,  which  were  thin  and  greatly  wasted,  teased 
of  the  parent.    In  this  manner  the  pipal  is  seen  by  carrying  so  disagreeable  a  load.    These  frogs 
travelling  with    her  wondrous  family  on    her  Mr.  Pennant  supposes  to  have  been  males  dis- 
back,  in  all  the  different  stages  of  maturity,  appointed  of  a  mate.     The  croaking  of  frogs  is 
Some  of  the  strange  progeny,  not  yet  come  to  well  known ;  and  hence  in  fenny  countries  they 
sufficient  perfection,  appear  quite  torpid,  and  as  are  distinguished  by  ludicrous  titles :  thus  they 
yet  without  life  in  the  egg;  others  seem  just  be-  are  stiled  Dutch  Nightingales, and  Boston  waites. 
ginning  to  rise  through  the  skin ;  here  peeping  Yet  there  is  a  time  of  the  year  when  they  become 
forth  from  the  shell,  and  there  having  entirely  mute,  neither  croaking  nor  opening  their  mouths 
forsaken  their  prison  ;    some  are  sporting  at  for  a  whole  month ;  this  happens  in  the  hot  sea- 
large  upon  the  parent's  back,  and  others  descend-  son,  and  that  is  in  many,  places  known  to  the 
ing  to  the  ground  to  try  their  own  fortune  below,  country  people  by  the  name  of  the  paddock 
The  male  pipal  is  every  way  larger  than  the  fe-  moon.    These,  as  well  other  reptiles,  ieed  but  a 
male,  and  has  the  skin  less  tightly  drawn  round  small  space  of  the  year.    Their  food  is  flies,  in- 
thebody.    The  whole  body  is  covered  with  pus-  sects,  and  snails.    During  winter  frogs  and  toads 
tules,  resembling  pearls ;  and  the  belly,  which  is  remain  in  a  torpid  state ;  the  last  o?  which  will 
of  a  bright  yellow,  seems  as  if  it  were  sewed  up  dig  into  the  earth,  and  cover  themselves  with  al- 
from  the  throat  to  the  vent,  a  seam  being  seen  to  most  the  same  agility  as  the  mole, 
run  in  that  direction.  10.  R.  terrestris,  the  land  frog  of  Catesby^ 

8.  R.  rubeta,  the  natterjack,  frequents  diy  and  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  toad ;  abott  it  is 
sapdy  places ;  it  is  found  on  Putney  common,  my  or  brown,  spotted  with  dusky ;  below  white* 
and  also  near  Revesby  abbey,  Lincolnshire.  It  faintly  spotted ;  the  irides  are  red  ;'aDd  the  kfs 
never  leaps,  neither  does  it  crawl  with  the  slow  short.  They  frequent  the  high  lands,  and  are 
pace  of  a  toad,  but  its  motion  is  more  like  run-  seen  most  fiequently  in  wet  weather  and  in  Ike 
ning.  Several  are  found  commonly  together,  hottest  time  of  the  day ;  they  leui,  feed  on  io- 
and,  like  others  of  the  genus,  they  appear  in  the  aects,  narticulariy  the  fire-fly  um  ant. 
evenings.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  times  the  Americans  bake  and  reduce  this 
dirty  yellow,  clouoed  with  brown,  and  covered  to  powder,  which,  mixed  with  onioe-fool,  is' 
with  porous  pimples  of  unequal  sizes ;  on  the  as  a  cure  for  a  tympany, 
back  »  a  yellow  line.  The  upper  side  of  the  RANCAGUA,  a  province  of  Chili, 
body  is  of  a  paler  hue,  marked  with  black  spots,  the  rivers  Maypo  and  Cachapoal,  and  exi 
which  are  rather  rough.  On  the  fore  feet  are  from  tie  Andes  to  the  sea.  Its  breadth  is  ntj 
lour  divided  toes;  on  the  hind  five,  a  little  unequal,  being  from  seventeen  to  only  eight 
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leagues.    It  contains  tlie  lakes  Aculeu  and  Bu-  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age;  partlcu- 

catemoy  and  the  lands  are  verv  fertile  in  grain,  larly  by  Ben  Jonson.    He  died  in  1634.    He 

But  it  is  thinly  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants,  wrote,  1 .  The  Muses'  Looking-glass,  a  comedy, 

amounting  only  to  12,000,  widely  dispersed.    It  2.  Amyntas,  or  the  Impossible  Dowry,  a  pasto- 

has  mines  of  gold  of  superior  qiulity.  ral,  acted  before  tne  kinff  and  queen.   3.  Aristip- 

RAHCAoaA,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  pus,  or  the  Jovial  Philosopher.  4.  The  Con- 
also  called  Santa  Cruz  de  Triana,  is  situated  on  ceited  Pedlar.  5.  The  Jealous  Lovers,  a  comedy, 
the  north  shore  of  the  river  Cachapuel,  fifty-three  6..  Hey  for  Honesty,  down  with  Knavery,  a  co- 
miles  south  of  Santiago.  medy ;  and  severalpoems. 

RANCE  (D.  A.  J.  Bouthniier),  a  learned  Randolph  (Sir  Tnomas),  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in 
French  writer,  bom  in  Paris  in  1626.  At  the  Kent  in  1530.  He  was  a  student  at  Christ- 
age  of  twelve,  so  rapid  was  his  progress,  he  pub-  Church,  when  Henry  VIII.  turned  it  into  a  ca- 
liahed  an  edition  of  Anacreon  in  Greek,  with  thedral.  He  became  principal  of  Broad-gate 
notesy  in  8vo.  Having  taken  his  degrees  at  Sor-  Hall  in  1549.  Under  queen  Elizabeth  he  was 
bonne^  he  wrote  several  Geologies!  pieces,  but  employed  in  several  embassies  to  Scotkind, 
gave  himself  up  to  dissipation ;  and  at  last  re-  France,  and  Russia ;  was  knighted,  and  pro- 
tiied  into  a  monastenr,  where  he  died  in  1700.  rooted  to  several  considerable  offices.    He  wrote 

RANCH,  o.  a.    Cforrupted  from  wrench.  To  An  Acpount  of  his  Embassage  to  the  emperor  of 

sprain ;  to  injure  with  violent  contortion.    Dry-  Russia,  annol568  ;and  Instractions  for  Searching 

den  uses  it  for  to  tear.  the  Seaand  Border  of  the  Coast,  from  the  Pechora 

Against  a  stump  his  luik  the  monster  grinds,  to  the  Eastwards,  anno  1588.    He  died  in  1590, 

And  rmnehed  hu  hips  with  one  continued  round.  aged  sixty. 

Dryden.  Randolph  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  was  the  son  of 

Emeticks  ranch,  and  keen  catharticks  «cour.  a  barrister,  the  recorder  of  the  city  of  Canterbury, 

Oarth.  nvhere  he  was  bora  about  the  commencement  of 

RAN'CID,  adj,  LaU  rancidus.  Strong  scented,  the  last  century ;  and  went  upon  the  foundation  to 

See  Rank.  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  of  which  so- 

The  oil.  with  which  fishes  abound,  oi^n  turns  ciety  he  eventually  became  president  in  1748 

rmuid,  and  lie^  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and  aflecu  Resides  the  benefices  of  Petham,  Waltham,  and 

the  yery  sweat  with  a  rancui  smell.         Arlmthnct.  Saltwood,  all  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

RAN'COR,  n.  i.        j     Old  French  rancoeur;  of  his  native  city,  his  distinguished  talents  as  a 

Rak'cokous,  adj.      STeut.  rajiken.    Invete-  theologian  raised  him  to  the  Lady  Margaret  di- 

RAiicoRousLY,o(iw.  3  rate  malignity;  malice;  vinity  chair,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford, 

implacability:  the  adjective  and  adverb,  corre-  to  which  latter  dignity  he  was  elevat^  in  1768. 

spending.  He  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  his  V'in- 

His  breast  full  of  nwcor  like  canker  to  freat  dication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.    A 

...     .    ,,     ,    «  ^  Tus$er.  View  of  the   Ministry  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 

^^u  i^'!,?'*''*   °*^  u**  *"  ^^"^7  ^^Y  Christ.  8vo.  2  vols ;  The  Christian's  Faith  a  ra- 

With  deadly  rancour  he  enraged  f^^^^'  tional  Assent ;  Citations  from  the  Old  Testament 

So  flamed  his  eyen  with  rage  and  rancoroSuT*  contain«i  in  the  New ;  and  a  volume  of  Sermons, 

''               ^                         j^  preached  at  St.  Mary  s,  Oxford.    lie  died  m 

nanemr  wiU  out,  proud  prelate ;  in  thy  face      *  1^83,  leaving  behind  him  two  sons. 

I  see  thy  fury.                      Shaktpeare.  Henry  VL  Ramdolph  (right  reverend  John),  the  eldest. 

Because  I  cannot  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  was  bora  in  1749 : 

Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy,  became  a  student   of  Corpus  Christi  College, 

I  mu«t  be  held  a  mneorom  enemy.  Shaktpeart,  Oxford ;  M.  A.  1774 ;  B.  D.  1782 ;   D.  D.  by 

Such  ambush  diploma  1783;  prelector  of  poetry  1776;  proo- 

Waited  with  hellish  mnowr  imminent.  tor    1781  ;   regius    professor  of  Greek  1782; 

„        .        ,                 -        ,              Mwon.  gjjj  jjj  ijjg  jj^mg  ygjip  ^  prebendary  of  Salisbury ; 

-,« tif  °*^k"  "^^  T?'  '^?!f^T  !I?"  '^''i^i;  «»nonof  Christ  Church,  regius  professor  of  divi- 

•ore  ^an  thojcwho  deid  in  po  itical  matters,  which  ^       ^               ^  j.    ^j^    .  »'^7Q3      ^      ^ 

u  justly  incurred,  considenog  that  spint  of  rancour  "**fu  *r.    '     •     ^  Ji  #    j   •     \Xn.^    \  cicTaw:u 

ana  vTrulence  with  which   works  of   this  nature  to  Ae  biahopnc  of  Oxford  m  1799;  translated 

abound.                                 Addi^m't  FrcehoUUr.  ^  *"**  o^  Bangor  m  1807 ;  and  thence  to  London 

Presbyterians  and  their  abetton,  who  can  equally  »« 180^.    He  was  elected  F.  R.  S.  in  1811.    He 

go  to  a  church  or  conventicle,  or  such  who  bear  a  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  University 

penonal  rancour  towards  the  clergy.              8w^.  of  Oxford,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation 

The  most  powerful  of  these  were  Pharisees  and  for  leaning,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that, 

Saddnoeet ;  of  whose  chief  doctrines  some  notice  is  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  the 

tywn  by  the  evangelists,  as  well  as  of  their  rancoroui  universi^  was  complimented  with  the  nominar 

opposition  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.                 Won.  ^^^^  ^y  ^  ^.^wn.    By  some^  however,  it  has 

RANDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy-  been  insinuated  that  his  opinions  were  somewhat 

aia  order,  and  pen^ndria  class  of  plants :  cal.  too  high  and  determined,  to  succeed  so  very 

monopbyllous:  coa.  8alver-shin>ed ;  berry  unilo-  mild  and  conciliating  a  prelate  as  Dr.  Porteos. 

ealar,  with  a  capsular  rind.    Tnere  are  two  spe-  His  publications  are— A  Sermon  preached  at  an 

ciesyviz.    1.  R.  acnleata;  and  2.  R.miti8.  Ordination  at  Christ  Church,  1779,  1  Cor.  xii. 

RANDOLPH  (Thomas),  an  eminent  English  31.  Oxon.  1779,  4to.     A  Sermon  preached  at 

poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  bora  in  North-  the  Consecration  of  Dr.  Lewis  Bagot,  in  1782, 

amptonahiie  in   1605.     He  was  educated  at  to  the  bishopric  ofBristol,  Acts  ii.  42.  Oxon,  1782, 

Westminster  and  Cambridge,  and  was  patronised  4to.     De  Grxcs  lingus  studio  prselectio  habita 
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m  scbola  linguarum,  Oxon.  iii.  Non.  Dec.  A.  D. 
MDccLxxxii.  1783,  4to.  Conscio  ad  Clerum  in 
Synodo  Provincial i  Cantuariensts  Provincise, 
ad  D.  Pauli,  die  2&*  Novembris,  A.  D.  1790. 
A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westmin- 
ster, March  12,  1800,  being  the  day  appointed 
for  a  general  fast.  A  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
foreign  parts,  1803.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  at  his  primary 
visitation  in  1808,  and  published  at  the  request 
of  the  Cleigy.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  London,  at  his  Primary  Visita- 
tion, 1810.  The  bishop  died  at  Uardham,  28th 
July,  1813. 

Kandolph,  a  post  town  of  Orange  county, 
Vermont,  twelve  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Chelsea, 
twenty-three  south  of  Montpelier,  and  thirty-eight 
north  of  Windsor.  This  is  a  pleasant  and  valu- 
able agricultural  town,  and  has  a  small  village, 
containing  an  academy,  and  a  Congregational 
meeting-house.  The  town  contains  a  laree  bed 
of  iron  ore.  It  is  watered  by  the  branches  of 
White  River,  and  has  valuable  mills  and  iron- 
worics. 

Randolph,  a  county  m  the  north-west  part  of 
Virginia,  bounded  north  by  Monongalia  county, 
east  and  south-east  by  Pendleton  county,  south- 
west by  Greenbrier  and  Kenhawa  counties,  and 
west  by  Harrison  county.  It  is  watered  by  the 
head  waters  of  the  Monongahela.  Chief  town, 
Beverly. 

Randoi^pb,  a  county  of  the  central  part  of 
New  Carolina,  a  county  of  Ohio,  and  of  Illinois. 

RAN'DOM,  n.  f .  &  odj.  Fr.  random.  Want 
of  direction,  rule,  or  method ;  chance ;  hazard : 
done  by  chance. 

For,  not  to  tpeake 

At  needy  random ;  bat  mv  breathe  to  breake 

Id  sacred  oath,  Ulysses  shall  return.     Cliapman. 

The  striker  must  be  dense,  and  in  its  best  velocity : 
the  angle  which  the  missive  is  to  mount  by,  if  we 
will  have  it  eo  to  its  furthest  random,  must  be  the 
half  of  a  right  one ;  and  the  figure  of  the  missive 
most  be  such  as  may  give  scope  to  the  air  to  bear 
it.  J^igby. 

Thy  words  at  random  argue  ineiperience. 

Milton, 
Fond  love  his  darts  at  random  throws, 
And  nothing  springs  from  what  he  sows. 

•  Waller. 
Virtue  borrowed  but  the  arms  of  chance, 

And  struck  a  random  blow ;  'twas  fortune's  work. 

And  fortune  take  the  praise.  Dryden. 

In  the  di^s  of  old  the  birds  lived  at  random  in  a 
lawless  state  of  anarchy  ;  but  in  a  time  they  moved 
5or  the  settine  up  of  a  king.       L'Bttrange*s  Fables. 

Who  could  govern  the  dependence  of  one  event 
«pon  another,  if  that  event  happened  at  randomt  and 
was  not  cast  into  a  certain  relation  to  some  foregoing 
parpoie  to  direct?  Somth's  Sermom. 

Tis  one  thing  when  a  person  of  true  merit  w 
drawn  as  like  as  we  can  *,  and  another,  when  we 
make  a  fine  thing  at  random,  and  persuade  the  next 
vain  creature  that  'tis  bis  own  likeness;  Pope. 

Let  fortune's  gifu  at  random  flee, 
They  ne*er  shall  draw  a  wish  fne  me, 
Sumemely  blest  wi*  love  and  thee. 

In  the  Birks  of  Aberfeldy.  Burns. 

Nor  will  you  be  sensible  of  any  disadvantage  at- 
tending il,  excepting  one,  viz.  its  making  you  roc^'^ 


sensible  of  the  weakness  and -ignorance  of  oCheis, 
who  are  often  talking  in  a  ramdom,  inoonsequential 
manner.  Mason, 

RANDOM-SHOT,  in  gunnery,  is  a  shot  made 
when  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  is  raised  above  the 
horizontal  line,  and  is  not  designed  to  shoot  di- 
rectly or  point  blank.  The  utmost  random  of 
any  piece  is  about  ten  times  as  fiu*  as  the  bullet 
will  go  point-blank.  The  bullet  will  go  fiirthest 
when  the  piece  b  mounted  to  nearly  45^  above 
the  level  of  the  range.    See  Projectiles. 

RANGE,  V.  a.,  v.  n.  )      Fr.   rangtr;   Dan. 

Ran'oer,}!.!.  [Un.t.j  range;  Welsh  rkeng. 
To  order ;  place  in  rank ;  hence  to  course  or  rove 
over:  and,  as  a  verb  neuter,  rove  at  large;  be 
placed  in  order,  or  in  any  particular  direction : 
a  rank ;  class;  order;  step;  collection  of  steps  or 
bars ;  hence  a  fire-grate :  excursion ;  compass  of 
excursion  or  course;  hence  extent  of  the  course 
of  a  ball,  in  gunnery :  a  ranger,  one  that  ranges, 
applied  both  to  dogs  and  men. 

As  a  roaring  lion  and  a  ranging  bear,  so  is  a 
wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people. 

Proverbs  xsviti.  15. 
It  was  a  vault  ybuilt  for  great  dispeoce. 
With  many  ranges  reared  along  the  wall. 
And  one  great  chimney.  Spenser. 

They  walk  not  widely,  as  they  were  woont. 
For  fear  of  ruungert  and  the  great  hoont. 
But  privily  pmliing  to  and  fro.        id.  PaeloraU, 
Tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom. 
And  range  with  hamble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  oe  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Shakspeare,  Henry  VIII. 
Carsar's  spirit  roii^tn^  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  bavock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

S/takspeare, 
You  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other.         Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
The  implements  of  the  kitchen  are  spits,  rastges, 
cobirons,  and  pots.  Baoen's  Pkuticai  Remains, 

Direct  my  course  so  right,  as  with  thy  band  to 
show, 
Which  way  thy  forests  range,  which  way  thy  rivers 
flow.  Drayton. 

The  buttery  must  be  visible,  and  we  need  for  our 
ranges  a  more  spacious  and  luminous  kitchen. 

WbtUnCs  Architecture. 
The  range  and  compass  of  Hammond's  knowledge 
filled  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  FeU, 

He  saw  not  the  marquis  till  the*battle  was  ranged, 

CUirtndeei, 
The  liturgy,  practised  in  England,  would  kindle 
that  jealousy,  as  the  prologue  to  that  design,  and  as 
the  first  range  of  that  ladder  which  shoufi  serve  to 
mount  over  all  their  customs.  Id, 

Somewhat  raised. 
By  false  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  powers 
Disband,  and  wandering  each  his  several  way 
Pursues.  Milton, 

Other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account.     Id. 
The  nextran^  of  beings  above  him  are  the  imma- 
terial intelligences,  the  next  below  him  is  the  sensible 
nature.  Hale. 

Come,  says  the  ranger,  here's  neither  honour  nor 
money  to  be  got  by  staying.       ^  VBstrange. 

He  was  bid  at  his  first  coining  to  take  off  the 
range,  and  let  down  the  cinders.  Id. 
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Heir  fatlMr  Tyrrheat.did  his  fodder  bring,  extremely  commodious  for  the  constraclion  of 

Xychent,  chief  linger  to  the  Latiaa  king.  ships.    The  spring  tides  rise  twenty  feet  perpeii> 

Drftdtn.  dicularly.  The  banks  are  flat  and  soft,  w  that  there 

Men,  from  tlje  qualities  they  find  united  m  them,  j,  ij^ig  occasion  for  docks,  and  the  shipwrij?hts, 

and  wherem   they  observe  ievenil  individuals  to  ^^j      ^^j^g  ^^^j  athletic,  turn  to  good  account 

•pee.  ^nge  them  into,  sorts  for  the  convenienoe^of  their  timber,  which  U  the  finest  in  the  world.  It 

"l?e''ma7\akVSf?«V  all  the  world  over,  and  draw  g~^«  ^f  «"^1  hundred  miles  up  thecountry,  and 

in  all  that  wide  circumference  of  sin  and  vice,  and  f  ^ut  down  during  the  dry  season,  and  split 

center  it  in  his  own  breast.             South's  Sermons,  >»^o  ^^^  ^^k  pUnks.     It  is  then  floated  down 

Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  ranged  about  the  rivers.     It  is  known  that  ships  can  be  built 

The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  friend.  at  Rangoon  much  cheaper  than  at  Calcutta  or 

Addison,  Bombay.    It  is  therefore  resorted  to  by  Euro- 

From  this  walk  yon  have  a  full  view  of  a  huge  peans,  who,  however,  generally  procure   their 

range  of  mountains,  that  lie  in  the  country  of  the  iron   work,  masts,   and   capstems,  from   other 

Grisons.                                                          Id,  places.    Vessels  of  600  tons  burden,  however, 

The  li^ht  which  passed  through  iu  several  inter-  areoften  entirely  constructed  at  Rangoon.    All 

suces  painted  so  many  rangei  of  colours,  which  were  j^j^ds  of  European  goods  are  imported,  and  a 

paiallel  and  contiguous,  and  without  any  mixture  of  ^^^^       ^^  clotllsfroin  diff-erent  parts  of  India ; 

white.                                                               Newton,  ,^             rj*                         jj 

To  the  copse  thy  lesser  spaniel  take.  ^^F^  f^  are  found  t^  sugarnaindy,  and  porce- 

Teach  him  tS  range  the  ditch  and  force  the  brake.  [»'"  ^o™  China.    The  exports  are  chiefly  tim- 

Gay,  "^^9  ^^'^i  *"*"  ivory.    The  police  is  very  exact ; 
Let  your  obsequious  rvrnger  search  around.  &nd,  after  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  ropes  are 
Nor  will  the  roving  spy  direct  in  vain.  drawn  across  the  streets  and  a  number  of  watch- 
But  numerous  coveys  gratify  thy  pain.            Id,  •  men  and  firemen  stationed  in  different  places. 
These  ran^  of  barren  mountains,  by  condensing  Two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  town  stands  the 
.he  vapoofs  and  producing  rains,  fountains,  and  temple  of  Shoe  Dagoon.     In  the  vicinity  are 
yiveia,  give  the  very  plains  that  fertility  they  bout  several  convents,  iijhabited  by  the  Rahaans,  or 
*^'    „                .    .         ,          BentUife  Sermen»,  priests,  who  in .  general  are  respectable  people ; 
far  as  cieation's  ample  nm^  extends,  J^^  ^  ^j^^  Burroans  allow  uniVersal  toferation. 
The  icde  of  senmal.  mental  powers  ^^'  thei  is  both  a  Portuguese  and  Arminian  chuich 
A  certain  form  and  order,  in  which  we  have  kng  ''^  Ae  town,  which  serve  for  Christians  of  all 
accnsiomcd  ourselves  to  npig<  our  ideas,  may  be  best  denominatioitt.    Rangoon  rose  mto  celebrity  on 
for  us  now,  though  not  originally  best  in  iUelf.  the  mm  of  Pegu  m  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 

Watts,  tury.    It  is  now  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of 
Rasge,  in  gunnery,  the  path  of  a  bullet;  or  ^^^  province,  and  his  council,  and  is  considered 
the  line  it  describes  from  the  mouth  of  the  2»e  second  city  in  the  Bunnbcse  empire.   It  has 
piece  to  the  point  where  it  lodges.    If  the  piece  frequently  been  mjured  by  fire :  and  is  the  only 
lie  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  it  is  called  P^'t  m  the  empire  which  Europeans  are  aUowed 
the  right  or  level  range ;  if  it  be  mounted  to  ^ «     .  V^  ^^                 '        ^^'                ' 
45®,  it  u  said  to  have  the  utmost  range;  all  others  ^^oV-,*;*           ...                «                   ti 
between  0°  and  43°  are  called  the  intennediate  RANK,fi.f.,acj^.&v.fi.'j      Sax.  jianc;   Dar. 
ranges.    See  Projectiles.  Ramk  le,  t^. ».               ( Belff.     and     Swed . 
Rasoer,  a  sworn  officer  of  a  forest,  appointed  Hakk  ly,  adv.               i  rank,  of  Goth.  ra*m, 
by  the  king's  letters  patent;  whose  business  is  to  R^**  ^^^^  «•«;            ^}^    extend.— mom- 
drive  back  the  deer  out  of  the  puriieus,  &c.,  and  »<>"•  ,  ^^'  r^^^^'J^^l  f"'**^'^"'-    High-growing; 
to  present  all  trespasses  within  his  jurisdiction  at  ?f  "j  luxuriant ;  fruitful ;  strong ;  strc  ng  of  scent ; 
the  next  forest  court.  ill-flavored;  jpross;  coarse;  festering:  rankle  is, 
RANGOON,  a  city  and  principal  port  of  the  !<>  ^e««er ;  be  inflamed ;  breed  comiption :  rankly 
Bormhan  empire  in  the  province  of  Pegu.  It  was  »>  coarsely ;  grossly :  rankness  correspondmg. 
formerly  called  Dagoon,  and  is  much  celebrated  Seven  ears  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and 
in  thewarsoftheBurmhans  and  Peguers.  Stand-  good.                                                        Genetis^ 
ing  on  the  north  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  Down  with  the  grasse. 
the  Irrawaddy,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  That  groweth  in  shadow  to  nmhe  and  lo  stout, 
from  the  sea,  this  town  is  almost  wholly  built  of  .             .       »        f****^*. 
wood,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length  by  half  a  Seven  thousand  broad-tailed  sheep  grazed  on  his 
mile  broad.    At  the  river  gate  there  is  a  battery  _,        downs ; 

erected,  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  the  ^^  ^°^^^  "^"^^^  »*»  «•"*  P"^*"«  ^nd^. 

place  could  not  stana  the  fire  of  a  frigate  for  an  ^^              , , .                  .    ,   .       *     j 

hour.    The  streets  are  nanow,  but  straight,  and  ^  The  storm  of  his  own  rage  the  fool  eonfounds. 

paved  with  brick.    The  houses  are  raised  several  And  envy  s  «.««.«g  sting  the  imprudent  wwnds^ 

iect  from  the  ground ;  and  those  near  the  river  ^^  ^^^.            ^^  ^^^  ^  ^          ' 

are  washed  by  spring  tides.    The  under  story  of  d      »                     d          Spnuer. 

the  others  are  lipt  clean  by  hogs,  who  wander  As  when  two  boars  with  rankUmg  malice  met, 

about  here  without  any  owner.    The  population  Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  fret.        Id. 

is  said  to  amount  to  30,000,  composed  of  per-  jj  bringeth  forth  abundanUy,  through  too  much 

sons  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  after  the  Burm-  rankneu,  things  less  profitable,  whereby  that  which 

bans  and  Peguers.    The  Chinese  are  very  nu-  principally  it  should  yield,  being  either  prex'ented  in 

nierous   and    are    all    carpenters,    and    obtain  place,  or  defrauded  of  nourishment,  faileth. 

employment  in  the  dock-yards.     The  river  is  Hooktr* 
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Wlio  would  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved  mit- 
tient 

— ^That  thoald  you,  if  I  were  your  mittreu,  or  I 
tboald  think  my  honesty  ranker  than  my  wit. 

Shahspeare, 
In  wnich  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  bath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender. 

Id.  Merrg  Wiim  of  Windnr, 
The  ewes,  being  rank. 
In  the  end  of  Autumn  turned  to  the  rams. 

tSkaktpeart, 
For  you,  most  wicked  Sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  infect  mv  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  raahnt  fsulU.  Id,   Ttmpett. 

Beware  of  yonder  dog ; 
Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites ;  and,  when  he  bites. 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankU  to  the  death. 

Shakspeare. 
'Tis  given  out,  that,  sleeping  in  my  garden, 
A  serpent  stung  me :  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is,  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death, 
Rankly  abused.  Id.  HamUt. 

Begin  you  to  grow  upon  me ;  I  will  physick  your 

runknesM.'  Id.  Ai  You  Likt  It. 

Hemp  most  hugely  rai^k.  Drajfton, 

Team  lastly  thither  com'n  with  water  is  so  rank. 

As  though  she  would  contend  with  Sabryn.        Id. 

Divers  sea  fowl  taste  rank  of  the  fish  on  which 
thev  feed.  Boyfe. 

They  fancy  that  the  difference  lies  in  the  manner 
of  appulse,  one  being  made  by  a  fuller  or  ranker  ap- 
pulse  than  the  other.  Holder. 

This  Epiphanius  cries  out  upon  u  ranA  idolatry, 
and  the  device  of  the  devil,  who  always  brought  in 
idolatry  under  fair  pretences.  SlUUngJleet. 

He  the  xtubbom  soil  manured, 
With  rules  of  husbandry  the  rankneu  cured ; 
Tamed  us  to  manners.  Dryden. 

The  crane's  pride  is  in  the  rankneu  of  her  wing. 

L*  Ettrange, 
Such  animals  as  feed  upon  flesh,  because  such 
Kind  of  food  is  h'gh  and  rank,  qualiiy  it  -,  the  one  by 
swallowing  the  hair  of  the  boutts  thev  prey  upon, 
the  other  by  devouring  some  part  of  the  feathers  of 
the  birds  they  gorge  themselves  with.  Ray. 

Where  land  is  rank,  'tis  not  good  to  sow  wheat 
after  a  fallow.  Mortnner*i  Htubandry. 

1  have  endured  the  rase  of  secret  grief, 
A  malady  that  boms  and  rankiee  inward. 

'Tis  pride,  rmnk  pride,  and  haughtiness  of  soul ; 
The  Romans  call  it  stoicism.  Addwm*$  Caio. 

The  most  plentiful  season,  that  gives  birth  to  the 
finest  flowers,  produoas  also  the  naSmt  weeds. 

Addieon, 
The  diying  marshes  such  a  stench  oonvey, 
Snch  the  tank  steams  of  reekinc  Albula.        ,  Id, 
Thou  shalt  feel,  enraged  with  inward  pains, 
The  hydra's  venom  rmMknr  in  thy  veins.  Id. 

This  power  of  the  people  in  Athens,  claimed  ik 
the  undoubted  privilege  of  an  Athenian  bom,  was 
the  rmiAest  eoeroachment,  and  the  groaaest  degane- 
ncy,  from  Uie  form  Solon  left.  An/I. 

Hircina,  rank  with  sweat,  preannes 
To  cenanra  Phillis  for  perfmnea. 

Bynntium'a  hot-bed  better  aerved  for  nae, 
Tba  aoil  laaa  atabbom,  and  mora  rwiA  the  juice. 

HairU», 

Raiik,  n.  i.»  V.  a.  &  v.  n.  Fr.  rang ;  Annor. 
rode ;  Wei.  rkenc.  Row  or  order ;  Ime  of  men 
abre&.«t :  clasa ;  order ;  subordination :  degree. 


and  hence  high  degree  of  excellence,  dignity,  or 
eminence :  to  range ;  place  in  any  order  or  class  * 
place  methodically ;  be  ranged. 

West  of  this  place  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom* 
The  ratik  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream. 
Led  on  your  right  band  brings  you  to  the, place. 

Simkepeart, 

Fierce  fiery  warriours  fight  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war. 
Which  driatzled  blood  «pon  the  cajiitol.  Id 

If  sour  woe  delights  m  fellowship. 
And  needly  will  be  ranked  with  other  griefs ; 
Why  followed  not,  when  she  said  TynUt's  dead. 
Thy  father  or  thy  mother?  Id. 

His  horse-troupes,    that  the  vantgard  had,    he 
strictly  did  command. 
To  ride  their  horses  temperately,  tokeepe  their  ranks . 

and  shun 
Confusion,  O^ietpmaai. 

Heresy  is  ranked  with  idolatry  and  witchcraft. 

Dtm^  ef  Fieijf. 
Much  is  said  touching  the  ranldng  of  dignities  as 
well  temporal  as  spiritual.  Selden. 

That  state,  or  condition,  by  which  the  nature  of 
anjr  thine  is  advanced  to  the  utmost  perfection  of 
which  it  IS  cansble,  according  to  ita  rank  and  kind, 
is  called  the  chief  end  or  hanpmeaa  of  such  a  thing. 

Wilkhu 

A  sylvan  scene,  and,  u  the  ranJkt  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre.  MUioH. 

In  view  stood  ranfcsd  of  seraphim  another  row.  Id. 

If  she  walk,  in  even  ranks  they  stand. 
Like  some  well-marshalled  and  obaequioiia  band. 

WaUer. 
He  could  through  ranks  of  ruin  go. 
With  storms  above  and  rocks  below. 
*  Dryden'e  Horace. 

Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravished  love 
In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  blessed  above. 

Dryden. 
The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  maker  plainly 
appears  in  the  parts  of  this  stupendous  fabnc,  and 
the  several  degrees  and  ranks  of  creatures  in  it. 

Leeke. 
He  found  many  of  the  chief  rank  aqd  figure  over- 
whelmed in  public  and  private  vices.        J^aeenani. 

From  straggling  mountaineers,  for  public  good. 
Go  rank  in  tnbes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood.  Tate. 

These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank. 
Perfections  that  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 

Addison. 
The  enchanting  power  of  prosperity  over  private 
persons  is  remarkable  in  relation  to  great  kingdoms, 
where  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  being  equally 
concerned  in  public  blessings,  equally  join  in  spread- 
ing the  infection.  Attef^ry, 

Lepidus's  house,  which  in  his  consulate  was  the 
finest  in  Rome,  within  thirty-five  years  was  not  in 
the  hundredth  rsnJIc.  Arhstknot. 

'Mong  the  ranhir  grasa 
Cull  each  salubrious  plant,  vrith  bitter 
Concoetive  stored,  and  potent  to  allay 
Each  vicious  ferment.  bmerviUe. 

Poets  were  ranked  in  the  daaa  of  philosophers 
and  the  ancients  made  use  of  them  as  preceptors  in 
music  and  morality.  Brooau, 

Ranking  all  things  under  general  and  special 
heads  renden  the  nature  or  uses  of  a  thing  asore 
easy  to  be  found  out,  when  we  seek  in  what  rank  of 
being  it  lies.  Watu*e  Logic 

Nor  rank  nor  sei  escapes  the  general  frown. 
But  ladies  are  ript  un,  and  cits  knocked  down. 

Ytmti§m 
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Tliooffh  hereditary  weakh,  and  the  rank  which 
joes  wiUi  it,  are  too  mnch  idolized  hy  creeping  ly- 
cophaats,  and  the  blind  adject  admiren  of  power, 
they  are  too  rashly  sliehted  in  shallow  speculations 
of  the  petulant,  assuming,  shortsighted,  coxcombs  of 
philosophy.  Bwkt, 

Rank,  is  a  straight  line  made  by  the  soldiers 
of  a  battalion  or  squadron,  drawn  up  side  by 
side :  this  order  was  established  for  the  marches* 
and  for  regulating  the  different  bodies  of  troops 
^hich  compose  an  army. 

Rank  im  the  Navy.  The  admiral,  or  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  majesty's  fleet,  has  the 
rank  of  a  field-marshal;  admirals,  with  their 
flags  on  the  roain-top-mast-head,  rank  with  gene- 
rals of  horse  and  foot ;  vice-admirals  with  lieu- 
tenant-generals;  rear-admirals  as  maior-gene- 
rals;  commodores,  with  broad  pendants,  as 
brigadier-generals ;  captains  of  post-ships,  after 
three  years  from  the  date  of  their  first  commis- 
sion, as  colonels ;  other  captains,  as  commanding 
post-ships,  as  lieutenant-colonels ;  captains,  not 
taking  ptost,  as  majors ;  lieutenants  as  captains. 

Rank  of  Emgineers.  Chief  as  colonel ;  di- 
rector as  lieutenant-colonel;  sub-director  as 
major ;  engineer  in  ordinary,  as  captain ;  engi- 
neer extraordinary  as  captain-lieutenant;  sub- 
engineer  as  lieutenant;  practitioner-engineer  as 
ensign. 

RA'NN Y,  n.  s.    From  run.   The  shrewmouse.. 

The  mus  areneas,  the  shrewmouse  or  nmngf. 

RAN'SACK,  V.  a.    Sax.  pan,  and  Swed.  Maka, 
to  search  for  or  seize. — Johnson.    There  is  also 
a  Goth,  and  Swed.  rantaka,  and  Dan.  ran$age. 
To  plunder;  pillage;  search;  violate. 
A  covetous  spirit. 
Warily  awaited  day  and  night. 
From  other  covetous  fiends  it  to  defend. 
Who  it  to  rob  and  ramaek  did  intend.  Speiuer, 
With  greedy  force  he  'gan  the  fort  assail, 
Whereof  he  weened  possessed  soon  to  be. 
And  with  rich  spoil  of  ranioeked  chastity.       Id, 
Their  vow  is  made  to  ranaaek  Troy. 

OMWptttfV. 

Men,  by  his  suggestion  tau|;ht, 
Raniaekid  the  centre,  and,  with  impious  hands, 
Rified  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Miltom, 

The  rayaaektd  city,  taken  bv  our  toils. 
We  left,  and  hither  brought  the  golden  spoils. 

Drydm, 
I  nnmek  the  several  caverns,  and  search  into  the 
store-houses  of  w^ter,  to  find  out  where  that  mighty 
mass  of  water,  which  overflowed  the  earth,  is  be- 
stowed. Woodward, 

RAIfSOM,  A.  t.  &  V.  a. 

RaiKsomless,  adj. 
of  redempti9n  from  captivity  or  punishment :  to 
redeem  by  purchase :  nnsomeless,  without  ran- 
lome  or  pnce. 

I  will  raniom  them  from  the  grave,  and  redeem 
them  from  death.  Moata  ziii.  14. 

How  is't  with  Titos  Lartius  T 

— Condemning  some  to  death  and  some  to  exile, 

Umrnteming  him»  or  pitying,  tkreat'ning  the  other. 

sbsMijpeew* 

JUnmmoUu  hen  we  set  our  prisoners  free.      Id. 

By  his  capdvity  in  Austria,  and  the  heavv  nonaom 
that  he  paia  for  his  liberty,  Richard  was  hindered 
Id  punue  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

Danu  on  Ireland. 


!Fr.  ronton; 
Ital.  ronton.  Price 


Has  the  prince  lost  his  aivy  or  his  liber^* 
Tell  me  what  province  they  demand  for  rmaom, 

lhmkam» 
Era  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stan  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise. 
The  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeems. 
His  death  for  man.  MUton't  Paradm  Lati, 

To  adore  that  great  mystery  of  divine  love,  God*s 
sending  his  only  Son  into  this  world  to  save  sinners 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ranaom  for  them,  would  be 
noUe  exercise  for  the  pens  of  the  greatest  wits. 

TiUotton. 
This  as  a  rvmom  Albemarle  did  pay. 
For  all  the  glories  of  so  great  a  life.  Id. 

RANT,  V.  a.  Un.s,\      fielg.  randen^  to  rave , 
Ranker,  n.  s.  )  Sco.  ranter^  is  a  musi- 

cian.   To  rave  in  violent  or  high  sounding  lan- 
guage :  such  language :  a  ranter,  one  who  uses  it 

Nay,  an  thoa'lt  mouth*  I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Shakspearo. 

lliey  have  attacked  me ;  some  with  piteous  moans, 
others  grinning  and  only  shovrine  their  teeth,  others 
ranting  and  hectoring,  others  scolding  and  reviling. 

This  is  a  stoical  rant,  without  any  foundation  in 
the  natura  of  man  or  reason  of  things.    Alterburjf. 
Dryden  himself,  to  pleaw  a  frantic  age, 
Was  forced  to  let  his  judgment  stoop  to  rage ; 
To  a  wild  audience  he  conformed  his  voice, 
Comply'd  to  custom,  but  not  erred  through  choice  ;- 
Deem  then  the  people's,  not  the  writer's  sb, 
Almansor's  rage,  and  rants  of  Maximin. 

GranvUU. 

RANTIPOLE,  adj.  &  v.  n.  Wantonly  form- 
ed from  rant  Wild;  roving;  rakish:  to  rove 
about.    A  low  word. 

What,  at  years  of  discretion,  and  comport  your- 
self at  this  rmniipeU  rate  1 

ConjfTweU  Way  of  the  World. 
The  eldest  was  a  termagant  imperious  wench ;  she 
used  to  rantipoU  about  the  house,  pinch  the  children, 
kick  the  servants,  and  torture  the  cats  and  dogs. 

Arbuihnot. 

RANTZAN  (Josias),  count,  a  brave  ofiiceri 
bom  in  Holstein  in  the  begipning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  made  a  marshal  of 
France  and  governor  of  Dunkirk  by  Louis  XIII. 
He  was  raised  to  be  commander  in-chief  of  the 
Danish  army,  under  Frederick  I.  and  Christian 
III.  and  by  his  valor  the  liberties  of  his  country 
were  secured  against  the  efforts  of  Christian  II. 
After  having  lost  an  eve,  an  ear,  an  arm,  and  a 
leg,  in  various  battles,  be  died  in  1665. 

RANIJLA,  n.  t.    Lat.  ratmla. 

Rantda  is  a  soft  swelling,  possessing  the  salivals 
under  the  tonsue :  it  is  made  by  congestion,  and  its 
progress  filleth  up  the  space  between  the  jaws,  and 
maketh  a  tumour  externally  under  the  chin. 

ptiimnms  our^ftry 

RANUN'CULUS,  n.  t.  Fr.  rammetiU.  Crow- 
foot 

JlemmciiJbim  excel  all  flowera  in  the  richness  of 
their  coloun:  bf  them  there  is  a  great  variety. 

MIortVMftM 

Rakvvcvlvs,  cra^rfoot,  a  genus  cyf  the  poly* 
gamia  order  and  polyandria  class  of  plants ;  na- 
tural order  twenty-sixth,  multisiliause :  cal.  pen- 
taphyllous ;  petals  five,  eadi  witn  a  melliferous 
pore  on  the  inside  of  die  heel ;  the  seeds  naked. 
There  are  upwards  of  sixty  different  species  of 
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(his  genus,  six  or  eight  of  which  claim  general  and  three  or  four  asunder  in  each  patch,  and  (he 
esteem  as  flowery  pUnts  for  ornamenting  the  patches  from  ahout  three  to  fire  or  ten  feet  dis- 
gardens,  and  a  great  number  are  common  weeds  tance,  placing  them  rather  forward  in  the  houU  r. 
in  the  fields,  waters,  and  pasture  ground.  Of  All  the  varieties  of  this  species  propag-ate  abiin- 
the  garden  kinds  the  principal  sort  is  the  dantly  by  off-sets  from  the  root,  anH  new  v;><ie. 
Asiatic  or  Turkey  and  Persian  ranunculus,  which  ties  are  gained  by  seed.  1.  By  off-sets.  The 
comprises  many  hundred  varieties  of  large,  time  for  separating  the  off-sets  is  in  summer, 
double,  most  beautiful  flowers  of  various  colors ;  when  the  flower  is  past,  and  die  leaves  and  stalks 
but  several  other  species,  having  varieties  with  are  withered :  then,  taking  up  all  the  roots  in 
fine  double  fiowers,  make  a  good  appearance  in  dry  weather,  separate  the  off-sets  from  each 
a  collection,  though  as  those  of  each  species  con-  main  root,  and,  aider  drying  the  whole  gradually 
sist  only  of  one  color,  some  white,  others  yel-  in  some  shady  airy  room,  put  them  up  in  bags 
low,  they  are  inferior  to  the  Astatic  ranunculus,  till  the  autumn  and  spring  seasons  of  planting; 
which  is  larige,  and  diversified  a  thousand  ways  then  plant  them  as  before,  placing  all  the  off-sets 
in  rich  colors,  in  different  varieties.  However,  in  separate  beds :  many  of  them  will  blow  the 
the  garden  kinds  in  general  effect  a  very  agree-  first  year,  but  in  the  second  they  will  all  flower 
able  diversity  in  assemblage  in  the  flower  com-  in  perfection.  2.  By  seed.  Save  a  quantity  of 
partroents,  &c.,  and  they  being  all  very  hardy,  seed  from  the  finest  semi-double  flowers,  and 
succeed  in  any  open  beds  and  borders,  &c.  sow  it  either  in  August,  March,  or  April ;  it 
i.  R.  Asiatica.  The  Asiatic  species  in  all  its  should  be  sowed  in  light  rich  mould,  either  in 
varieties  will  succeed  in  any  light,  rich,  garden  pots  or  in  an  east  border,  drawing  very  shallow 
earth;  but  the  florist  often  prepares  a  particular  flat  drills  five  or  six  inches  asunder,  in  which 
compost  for  the  fine  varieties,  consisting  of  good  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and  cover  them  lightly  with 
garden  mould  orpasture  earth,  sward  and  all,  with  earth,  <oving  frequent  refreshments  of  water  in 
a  fourth  part  of  rotted  cow  dung,  and  the  like  por-  dry  weather,  and  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  the 
tion  of  sea  sand ;  and  with  this  they  prepare  plants  will  rise  with  small  leares ;  continue  the 
beds  four  feet  wide  and  two  deep :  however,  in  light  waterings  in  dry  weather,  to  preserve  the 
default  of  such  compost,  use  beos  of  any  good  soil  moist  during  their  summer's  growth  to  in- 
light  earth ;  or,  it  may  be  made  light  and  rich  crease  the  size  of  the  roots ;  and  in  June,  when 
with  a  portion  of  drift  sand  and  rotten  cow-  the  leaves  decay,  take  up  the  roots  and  preserve 
dung;  tney  will  also  thrive  in  beds  of  well  them  till  the  season  for  planting;  then  plant 
wrought  kitchen  garden  earth,  and  they  often  them  in  common  beds,  and  they  will  flower  the 
prosper  in  common  flower  borders.  The  seasons  spring  following,  when  all  the  doubles  of  good 
for  planting  the  roots  are  in  autumn  and  spring ;  properties  should  be  marked,  and  the  singles 
the  autumn  plantings  generally  flower  strongest  thrown  away.  The  juice  of  many  species  of 
and  soonest  by  a  month  at  least,  and  are  sue-  ranunculus  is  so  acrid  as  to  raise  blisters  on  tht 
ceeded  by  the  spring  planting  in  May  and  June,  skin,  and  yet  the  roots  may  be  eaten  with  safety 
The  autumnal  planting  is  performed  in  October  when  boiled. 

and  early  part  of  November.    Some  plant  in  the        RAP,  v.  a.  &  n.s.    Sax.  pjusppan ;  Dan.  and 

end  of  September  to  have  a  very  early  bloom ;  Swed.  rap.    To  strike  with  a  quick  smart  blow ; 

bat  those  planted  in  that  month  and  beginning  utter  hastily :  a  quick  smart  blow, 
of  October  often  come  up  with  rank  leaves  soon  Knock  me  at  this  gate 

after,  in  winter,  so  as  to  require  protection  in  And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  kaave's  pate, 
hard  frosts ;  those,  however,  planted  about  the  Shak$peare, 

middle  or  end  of  October,  and  beginning  of  With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door, 

November,  rarely  shoot  up  strong  till  towards        Likefootmen  on  a  visiting  dajp.  Prior. 

spring,  and  will  iiot  require  so  much  care  of  co-  ^. "«  ^?»  provoked  m  the  spint  of  magistracy,  uoon 

/erin[during  winter?and  the  springplantmg  ^^^yer^^  Hge.  who  rap^  out  a  great^£.i 
may  be  performed  m  the  end  of  January  or  be-        ^^     ^^^^^^  ^^^  becounselled  cannot  be  helped, 

ginning  of  February  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  ^^^^  j/       ^j^  ^^^  ^ear  reason,  she  will  surely VnJ 

settled;   they  will   not  require   any  covering,  yqur  knuckles.  FranMin. 

Thus  by  two  or  three  different  plantings  may  be        r^p,  ^  a.  From  Lat.  rapio.  To  snatch  away  ; 

obtained  a  succession  of  these  beautiful  flowers  seize;  affect  with  rapture;  strike  with  extasy. 
in  constant  bloom  from  April  till  the  middle  of        These  are  speeches  of  men  not  comforted  with  the 

June ;  but  the  autumnal  plants,  for  the  general  hope  of  that  they  desire,  but  rapped  with  admiration 

part,  not  only  flower  strongest,  but  the  roots  in-  at  the  view  of  enjoyed  bliss.  Hooker, 

crease  more  in  size,  and  furnish  the  best  off-sets        He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most  beaten  plain, 

for  propagation.     Prepare  for  the  choicer  sorts  And.  rapt  with  whirling  wheels,  inflames  the  skyen, 

four-feet  beds  of  light  earth,  and  rake  the  sur-  With  fire  not  made  to  bum,  but  fairly  for  to  shyne. 
lace  smooth :  then  plant  the  roots  in  rows  length-  „„      ,  ^  „  ^  Spemer. 

wise  the  beds,  eidier  by  drilling  them  in  two  What  thus  rapt  you  1  are  you  well  t  ^^ 

inches  deep,  and  six  inches  distance  in  the  row,  government  I  cast  upon  mv  brother*^**^' 

and  the  rows  «x  or  eight  asunder ;    or  plant  ^^^  ,o^ state  grew  stran^r,  teing  transported 

them  l>y  bedding-m,  or  by  dibble-planting.  the  ^„^  ^^\^  ^„»  .^^^j^,              *         *^    «. 

same  depth  and  distance.    Those  designed  for  xj,g  ^cks  that  did  more  high  their  foreheads  raise 

the  borders  should  be  planted  generally  towards  Jq  his  ropt  eye.                                      Chapmmn, 

the  spring,  in  little  clumps  or  patches,  three,  four.  You  may  safe  approve, 

or  five  roots  in  each,  putting  them  in  either  with  How  strong  in  instigation  to  your  love 

a  dibble  or  trowel,  two  or  three  inches  deep.  Their  rapting  tunes  are.      Chapman's  Odyssey. 
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AdultooBs  lour,  the  king  of  Membnnt,  rvptd  by  the  common  and  statute  lamr.    Co.  Litt.  190 

Fair  Joaian  his  de»r  love.  Drayton.  1  he  word  rapuit  (ravished)  is  so  appropriated 

Undenaeath  a  bright  lea  flowed  by  Uiw  to   this  offence,  that  it  cannot  be  ex* 

Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon  pressed  by  any  other;  even  the  woid  camaliter 

Who  after  came  from  earth,  saUing  arrived  cognovit,  &c.,  without  it,  will  not  be  suflScient. 

Wafted  by  an^li,  or  flew  o  er  the  lake  q^  Litt   124  2  Inst   180 
Ri^  in  a  chanot  drawn  by  fiery  «te«d»j^.^^  ^pe  was  funiahed  by' the  Saxon  laws,  parti- 

Thrir  husband,  robbed,  and  made  hanl  diifU  *"'  f-^^^X  ^««  «^  ^"^•^kI";  ""^ u  ^T^  'a^' 

To'  admiDister  unto  their  gifts  ***"  ^^  afterwards  thought    too  hard,  and  m 


All  they  coaldrap  tmd  rtmd  and  pUfcr.  ,  ^  «*««i  another  severe,  but  not  capital  punish- 

To  acimps  and  ends  of  gold  and  sUver.      HmdibrM.  ment  was  inflicted  by  William  the  Conqueror, 

I'm  npt  with  joy  to  aee  my  Mercians  tears.  viz*  castration  and  loss  of  eyes ;   which  conti- 

Addi$an*t  Cato,  nued  till  after  Bracton  wrote,  in  the  reign  of 

How  comest  thou  to  go  with  thy  arm  tied  up  1  has  Henry  III.     But,  in  order  to  prevent  malicious 

old  Lewis  given  thee  a  rap  over  thy  fingers'  ends  ?  accusations,  it  was  then  the  law  that  the  woman 

Arhuthiot.  should  immediately  after    *  dum  lecens  fuerit 

It  is  impossible  duly  to  consider  these  thm^,  maleficium,'  go  to  the  next  town,  and  there 

without  being  rape  into  admiration  of  the  infinite  make  discovery  to  some  credible  persons  of  the 

wisdomof  the  divine  architecL  C^sfne.  injury  she  has  suffered:  and  afterwards  should 

Hope  into ftiture times,  the baidbegun,  J  ^  ^    j^.  ,    ^„,j^ble  of  the  bundled,  the 

A  virgm  shall  conceive,  a  virgin  bear  a  son !  «v*i««uv  wo  u^u  wi»MEv«c  vi  i.u«  «uuuirv,  uw 

^  ^  p^_  coroners,  and  the  shenff  with  the  outrage.    Af« 

RAPA'CIOUS,  flrfi.   -I      Fr.  rapace  ;    Ut.  J?'T*^»»  ^X  statute  Westm.  c.  13,  the  lime  of 

Rapa'ciously,  adv,     Irapax,  Given  to  plun-  limitation  was  extended  to  forty  days.    At  pre- 

RAPA'crous»B8,n.«.  {der  or  violence:  the  sent  there  is  no  time  of  liinitation  fixed;  for,  as 

Rapacitt.  )  adverb  and  noun  sub-  ^l  >*,  "f^a^lX  punished  by  indictment  at  the  suit 

itantives  corresponding.  ^  *«  ^»°8»  ««  ™»»«*  ^^  1*^  *^«  P****  **»»* 

Well  may  thy  Loid,  appeased,  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi:  but  the  jury  will 

BcdffBi  thee  qvite  from  death's  fnpodsus  claim.  ^^^^7  8*^®  credit  ^  ^  «^e  complaint.    During 

AftitMi,  the  former  period  also  it  was  held  for  law,  that 

Anv  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of  the  woman  (by  consent  of  the  judge  and  her 

cimfchmen,  gradge  them  those  small  remains  of  an-  parents)  might  redeem  the  ofiiendex  from   the 

cient  piety  whic^   the  rapaeiljf  of  some  ages  has  execution  ci  his  sentence,  by  accepting  hiaLfiotr 

icaice  left  to  the  church.  Sprat,  her  husband ;  if  he  also  was  willing  to  agree  to 

Shall  this  prize,  the  exchange,  not  othowise.    But  this  is  now 

Soon  heightened  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays,  ^^^j  ^leid  for  law;  and  it  is  said  that  the  election 

On  that  rapanaia  Sand  for  ever  blaze?         P-ps.  ^f  ^^  ^^^^  j,  ^^  ^^^^  y^    ^  ^^  ^^^ 

Rape,  n.  t.    Sax.  jiaj)e ;  Goth,  and  Swed  rep.  2,  making  the  rape  felony,  although  she  consent 

A  bunch  or  cluster.    See  Rope.  afterwards. 

The  juice  of  grapcs  is  drawn  as  well  from  the  rape,        Qy  ^^g^  Westm.  1 ,  3  £d.  I.  c.  13,  the  pnnUh- 

or  whole  grapes  pfucked  from  the  cluster,  and  wine  ^^nt  of  rape  was  much  mitigated :  the  ofience 

poured  upon  them  in  a  vessel,  as  from  a  vat,  wheie  itself  beii^ieduoed  to  a  tr^pass,  if  not  prose- 

RAPE,  n.  I.      Fr.  rapt ;  Lat.  rapttu,  ra^.  Jng  the  offender  only  to  two  years'  imprison- 

Act  of  taking  away;  violent  defioration  of  chas-  nient,  and  a  fine  at  the  king's  will.    But,  this 

tity ;  something  snatched  or  taken  violently.  \^^^y  ^^^  productive  of  terrible  consequences, 

Whoe  now  aie  all  mv  hopes  ?  oh  never  more  j^  ^^  ^^  fo„„^  necessary  to  make  the  offence 

Shal]  they  revive !  nor  death  her  rop«i  ^^^-  of  foroible  rape  felony,  which  was  accordingly 

You  aie  both  decypheied  ^<^°«  ^^ '^tr       ^-  ?/  •  ^  "i  "ii  ""'  ^'  .^ 

For  villains  maiked  with  rape.  ^V  •*?t-  ^ »  ^}^'  «•  7,  it  is  made  felony  vnthout 

Skakspeare.  Titui  Andrcmau.  benefit  of  cleigy :  as  is  also  the  abominable 

The  parliament  conceived  that  the  obtaining  of  wickedness  of  carnally   knovring  and  abusing 

women  by  force  into  possession,  howsoever  afterwards  any  woman  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years ;  in 

asMot  might  follow  by  allurements,  was  but  a  rape  which  case  the  consent  or  'Uoiwconsent  is  imma- 

diawa  foith  in  length,  because  the  first  force  drew  on  terial,  as  by  reason  of  her  tender  years  she  is  • 

all  the  rest.  Bacan'i  Henry  VII.  incapable  of  judgment  and  discretion. 

Pear  grew  after  pear,  Hale  is  of  opinion  that  such  profligate  ao- 

Fy  after  fig  came  ;  time  made  never  rape  ^;^^^^  committed  on  an  infant  under  the  age  of 

Of  any  dainty  there.  Chapman  ,  0^y««y.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  discretion  ^  the 

In  Gibeah.  whUTe  hosp°uble  door  «>'°°«>°,  ^^^  «i^^'  ^\^  <>'  ^i*°"5  <^.0"«"^ 

Expoied  a  matron,  to  avoU  worse  my^.    MiiUm.  ?««>"»'  Jo  ^^P^  ^^d  felony ;   as  well  since  »i 

Tell  the  Thracian  tyrant's  altered  shape,  offof®  the  statute  of  queen  Ehiabeth,  1  Hal. 

And  dire  revenge  of  PhUomela'a  rape.  P-  C.  631.    That  law,  however,  has  in  general 

Reeeommmi.  been  held  only  to  extend  to  infiuits  under  ten ; 

The  haughty  fair  though  it  should  seem  that  damsels  between  ten 

Who  not  the  rape  ev'n  of  a  god  could  bear.  and  twelve  are  still  under  the  protection  of  the 

Dryden.  stat.  Westm.  1,  the  law  with  respect  to  their  se- 

Rapc  of  Wom £17,  in  English  law,  from  rapio.  duction  not  having  been  altered  by  either  of  the 

An  unlawful  and  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman,  subsequent  statutes.    4  Comm.  c.  15. 
by  force,  and  against  her  will ;  which  is  felony        A  male  infiint  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
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n  presumed  by  law  incapable  to  oommit  a  rape ;  he  quitted  Perugino^  and  began  soon  after  lo 

%na,  therefore,  it  seems,  cannot  be  found  guilty  execute  designs  of  his  own  for  the  churches,  and 

of  it.    For  thoug[h  in  other  felonies  roalitia  sup-  private  persons.    Among  those  early  productioni 

J>let  etatem,  yet,  as  to  this  particular  species  of  of  his  genius  are,  the  Crowning  of  the  Viigin,  in 
elony,  the  law  supposes  an  imbecillity  of  body  the  convent  of  the  Eremitani ;  the  Crucifixion 
as  well  as  mind.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  631.  Bnt  it  is  in  the  Dominican  church,  at  Citta  di  Castello: 
no  excuse  or  mitigation  of  the  crime,  thai  the  and  a  Holy  Family  at  Formio,  in  which  the 
woman  at  last  vielded  to  the  violence,  and  con-  Virgin  is  represented  as  lifting  a  veiL  tnmr  the 
sented  either  after  the  fact  or  before,  if  such  con-  In&nt  who  is  asleep.  About-tfaiA  time,  his  friend 
lent  was  forced  by  fear  of  death  or  duress;  or  and  fi^Uow  pupil,  Pinturicchio,  being  employed 
that  she  was  a  common  strumpet,  for  she  is  still  by  cardinal  Piccolomini  to  ornament  the  library 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  may  be  at  Sienna,  requested  Raphael  to  become  his  co- 
forced  :  but  it  was  anciently  held  to  be  no  rape  adjutor  in  that  work.  He  assented,  and  the  two 
to  force  a  man's  own  concubine ;  and  it  is  said  artists  b^;an  there  ten  large  pictures,  illustrative 
by  some  to  be.  evidence  of  a  woman's  consent,  of  the  history  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  and  Raphael 
ll  at  she  was  a  common  whore.  Alsu,  formerly,  drew  the  sketches  and  cartoons  for  the  whole 
it  was  adjudged  not  to  be  a  rape  to  force  a  wo«  work.  Previous  to  the  completion  of  these  paint- 
man,  who  conceived  at  the  time ;  because  it  was  ings,  however,  he  visited  Florence,  where  the 
imagined  that,  if  she  had  not  consented,  she  performances  of  Masaocio  and  Lionaido  da  Vinci 
could  not  have  conceived :  though  this  opinion  attracted  his  attention,  and  contributed  consider- 
has  been  since  questioned,  by  reason  the  pre-  Ably  to  his  improvement.  In  this  city  he  also 
vioQs  violence  is  no  way  extenuated  by  such  a  beoune  acquainted  with  Era  Bartolomeo  di  St. 
subsequent  consent :  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  Marco,  who  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of 
show  the  woman  did  not  conceive,  to  make  the  coloring,  and  the  chiaro-oscuro,  for  whidi  in  re- 
crime,  the  offimder  could  not  be  tried  till  such  turn  lUphael  taught  his  friend  the  rules  and 
time  as  it  might  appear  whether  she  did  or  not  practice  of  perspective.  After  a  short  stay  at 
2  Inst.  190.  Florence,  the  death  of  his  ftuher  obliged  him  to 
As  to  the  focts  requisite  to  be  given  in  evidence  return  to  Urbino^  where  the  duke  engaged  him  to 
and  proved  upon  an  indictment  of  rape,  they  paint  four  pictures  for  his  palace,  which  were 
ars  of  such  a  nature,  that  though  necessary  to  be  much  valued.  In  1505  he  removed  to  Perugia, 
known  and  settled,  they  are  highly  improper  to  being  engaged  there  to  paint  the  chapel  of  St. 
be  publicly  discussed,  except  in  a  court  of  jus*  Severe ;  and  a  crucifixion  in  the  Camaldoltan 
tice.  And  Mr.  Peel  has  recently  simplified  the  monastery.  The  hitter  he  executed  himself,  bnt 
evidence  necessary  to  be  given  there.  Judge  Hale  the  former  work  he  left  to  be  completed  by  his  old 
observes  that,  though  a  rape  is  a  most  detestable  master ;  in  order  that  he  might  return  to  Florence, 
crime,  it  is  an  accusation  easily  made,  and  hard  for  the  continuance  of  his  studies,  well  per- 
to  be  proved ;  but  harder  to  be  defended  by  the  suaded  that  he  had  yet  much  to  leam.  He  re- 
man accused,  although  ever  so  innocent :  and  he  mained  at  Florence  nearly  two  years,  during  which 
mentifms  sevenl  instances  of  npes,  which  at  period  he  painted  the  Virgin  with  the  In&nt  and 
the  time  were  apparently  folly  proved,  but  were  ot.  John,  for  the  ducal  gallery ;  a^d  the  Entomb- 
afterwards  discovered  to  have  beat  malicious  ing  of  Christ,  for  the  Franciscan  church  of  Pe- 
contrivances.  1  Hales's  Hist.  P.  C.  625.  636.  rugia.  The  reputation  which  Raphael  acquired 
Aiders  and  abettors  may  be  indicted  as  principal  by  these  productions  having  reached  Rome,  he 
felons.  was  invited  thither  by  pope  Julius  II.,  who  was 

RAPHAEX,    Raffaelle,    or    Raffaello  at  that  time  engaged  in  ornamenting  the  Vatican. 

Saszio,  the  most  eninent  of  modem  painters,  At  the  beginning  of  1508,  the  young  Raphael 

was  bom  at  Urbino  in  1483,  being  the  son  of  a  presented  himself  to  the  pontiff,  by  whom  be 

I>ainter  of  no  great  reputation.  He  however  cul-  was   cordially  received,  and  immediately  em- 

tivated  with  care  the  talents  which  his  son  Ra-  ployed  in  painting  a  superb  suite  of  apartments 

phael  exhibited  at  an  early  age,  and  was  soon  called  La  Segnature.     Here  be  began  a  set  of 

repaid  by  the  assistance  which  he  afforded  him  pictures  emblematical  of  theology,  philosophy, 

in  several  of  his  pieces.    But,  finding  that  the  poetry,  and  jurisprudence,  the  design  of  ^ich 

talents  of  his  son  merited  still  more  skilful  instruc-  so  much  pleased  the  pope  that  he  oroered  all  the 

tion,  he  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Carvadini,  paintings  on  the  walls  of  his  palace  to  be  obli- 

better  known  by  the  name  of  Camevale,  till  be  terated,  and '  replaced  by  the  productions  of  R«- 

was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  received  into  the  phael.    The  works  of   former  roasters  aooord- 

school  of  Pieiro  Peragino.  ingly  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  one  piece 

This  master  was  then  in  very  high  esteem,  by  Peragino,  whichwas  saved  through  the  earnest 

though  his  style  was  dry  and  meagre,  in  compa-  intereession  of  Raphael,  out  of  respect  to  bis  old 

risen  with  that  of  Masaccio,  and  o^ers  of  the  friend  and  preceptor.    He  was  also  employed  by 

Florentine  school.    Raphael  therefore  soon  be-  the  rich  banker,  Agostino  Chigi,  for  whose  lanUy 

came  the  rival,  rather  than  the  pupil  of  this  chapel  he  painted  some  of  hsi  most  beautifal 

prtist.    His  aptitude  enabled  him  quickly  to  ac-  pieces ;  but  his  passion  for  a  beautifol  yoasig 

nuire  his  master's  manner  in  the  most  perfect  woman,  the  daushter  of  a  baker,  who  thcDce 

d^ree.    Vasari  speaks  of  an  Assumption  of  the  took  the  name  of  £a  Bella  Fomarina,  causing  him 

Virgin,  painted  at  this  period  by  Raphael,  as  to  withdrew  to  her  house,  Chigi  invited  hn  to 

being  wrought  with  extreme  beauty,  and  pre-  his  palace,  that  tlie  painter  mwht  ooBtinoe  his 

cisdy  like  the  work  of  Perugino.  work  without   interruption.    The   pamung  of 

Tn  14d9.  beinv  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  these  rooms,  which  occupied  nine  years,  w«»  com 
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pleted  in  1517,  and  they  obtained  the  name,  phael  executed  a  number  of  frescoes,  the  Far- 
which  ihey  still  retain  of  the  stanze  of  Raphael :  nesina,  where  he  painted  (he  Triumph  of  Ga- 
he  within  the  same  period  also  painted  the  prin-  latea,  and  designed  a  set  of  pictures  of  the 
cipal  events  in   the    history  of   Constantine ;  Loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.    Of  his  pieces  in 
twelve  whole  length  figures  of  the  apostles ;  and  oil,  the  principal  are  a  St  Cecilia,  painted  for 
several  small   pictures  for  the  ceihngs  of   the  the  church  of  St  Giovanni  in  Monte,  at  Bo- 
palace.    He  also  found  time  to  study  architec-  logna ;  Christ  carrying  the  Cross,  which  is,  or 
ture  under  his  uncle  Bramante,  whom  he  sue-  was,  in  the  royal  collection  at  Madrid ;  St.  Mar- 
oeeded  in  1515,  as  supenntendant  of  the  build-  garet  and  St  George  now  in  the  I/Mivre;  St 
ing  of  St  Peter's  church,  with  a  salary  of  300  John  in  the  Desert;  and  a  Hdy  Family,  in  *Jie 
gold  crowns.    The  same  year  Raphael  accom-  same  repository ;  and  a  Virgin  with  the  Child 
panied   the  pope  to  Florence,  where  he  con-  in  her  lap  at  Loretto.    The  last,  and  perhaps 
stiucted  a  design  for  the  facade  of  the  church  the  greatest  work  of  this  celebrated  artist  is  the 
of  St  Lorenzo :  and  another  of  a  palace  for  thtf  Transfiguration  of  Christ,  whidi  he  painted  fui 
bishop  of  Troja.    He  also  designed  the  Caflh-  the  cardinal  de  Medici.    At  the  foot  of  Mount 
relli  palace  at  Rome,  another  for  the  marquis  Tabor  is  an  assembled  multitude,  among  whom 
ddla  Salticella ;  a  villa  for  the  cardinal  Giulio  are  some  of  the  disciples  endeavouring  in  vain 
de  Medici;  a  set  of  stables  for  the  prince  Ghigi;  to  relieve  a  youth  from  the  dominion  A  an  evil 
and  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  Mario  del  spirit    The  various  emotions  of  the  different 
Popolo.    When  he  had  completed  the  painting  Tttrties  in  this  groupe  are  most  characteristic ; 
of  the  three  principal  apartments  of  the  Vatican,  but  the  mind  is  soon  carried  beyond  the  touch- 
kis  powers  were  directed  to  the  decoration  of  ing  scene  below  to  the  more  sublime  one  above, 
the  arcades,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  whefie  Christ  appears  elevated  in  the  air,  sur- 
Lome,  the  architecture  of  which,  though  begun  rounded  with  glocy,  between  Moses  and  Elias, 
by  Bramante,  was  finished  by  his  nephew.  Here  while  the  three  fiivored  apostles  kneel  in  devout 
Raphael  and  his  assistants  painted  tnirteen  ceil-  astonishment  on  the  ground.    With  this  great 
iiigs»  each  containing  four  subjects  taken  from  work  the  labors  and  life  of  the  painter  termi- 
sacred  history,  the  whole  having  been  designed  nated ;  for  while  engaged  upon  it  he  was  attacked 
by  himself.    The  entire  series   has  been  en-  by  a  disease,  which,  for  want  of  proper  treat- 
gnvedy  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  ment,  carried  him  off  on  Good  Friday,  April 
Raphaers  Bible.    About  the  same  period  he  also  7th,    1520,  when  he  had  just  completed  his 
designed  the  celebrated  Cartoons  for  the  tapes-  thirty-seventh  year.     His  body  lay  m  state  in 
tiy  hangings  of  the  papal  chapel.    These  de-  the  room  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
signSy  after  having  been  wrougnt  in  Flanders,  study,  and  the  picture  of  the  Transfiguration 
were  boudbt  by  Charles  L,  and  have  long  formed  was  placed  near  the  bier.    The  funeral  was  con- 
a  part  of  the  royal  collections  at  Hampton  ducted  with  great  pomp  at  the  Pantheon,  and 
Court    They  have  been  engraved  more  than  cardinal  Bembo,  by  the  desire  of  the  pope, 
once,  and  recently  in  the  first  style  by  Mr.  Hoi-  wrote  the  following  inscription  for  the  tomb, 
loway,  after  the  laborious  application  of  many  which  was  soon  af&rwaids  erected  to  the  mo- 
vears.    Besides  hb  works  in  the  Vatican,  Ra-  mory  of  Raphael : 

D.  o.  H. 

RAPHAELI    SANCTIO  JOA:?.   F.    URBINATI, 

FICTOai    EMINEMTISS.  VETERUMQUE   JEMULO, 

CUJUS  SPIRANTEIS   PROPE   IMAGINEIS  SI 

CONTEMPLARE   NATURE   ATQUE  ART'S   FSDUS   FACILE 

INSPEXERIS. 

JU1.1I    II.    ET    LEUNIS   X.    PONT.   MAX.    PICTURA 

ET   ARCHITECT.   OPERIBUS  GLURIAM    AUXIT. 

VIXIT.   A.   XXXVII.    INTEGER    INTEGROS 

QUO    DIE   NATUS   EST,   EO    ESSE   DESIIT. 

VII.    ID.    APRIL.   M.D.XX. 

ILLE   HIC    EST   RAPHAEL,  TIMUIT   QUO   SOSPITE   VINCI 

RERVM    MAGNA    PARENS,   ET   MORIENTE   MORI. 

Raphael  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable  character;  sion  in  the  delineation  of  their  emotions,  were 

but   his  immoderate  attachment  to  his  art  in-  and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  unrivalled.    To  this 

duoed  him  to  decline  matrimony,  though  car^  he  added  a  style  of  design  dictated  by  the  sub- 

dinal  Bibliena  offered  him  one  of  his  nieces,  ject,  a  color  correspondent  thereto,  all  the  grace 

*  General  opinion,'  says  Fuseli,    *  has  placed  which  propriety  permitted  or  sentiment  sug- 

Raphae'  at  the  head  of  his  art,  not  because  he  gested,  and  as  much  chiaro-oscuro  as  was  com- 

possessed  a  decided  superiority  over  every  other  patible  with  his  desire  of   perspicuity.    It  is 

painter  in  every  branch,  but  because  no  other  therefore  only  when  he  forsook  the  drama  to 

artist  ever  united  with  his  own  peculiar  excel-  make  excursions  into  the  pure  epic  or  sublime, 

lence  all  the  other  parts  of  the  art  in  an  equal  that  his  forms  became  inadequate,  and  inferior 

degree  with  him.    The  drama,  or  the  represen-  to  those  of  Michael  Angelo.     It  is  only  in  sub- 

tatton  of  character  in  conflict  with  passion,  was  jects  where  color  becomes  the  ruling  principle 

his  sphere ;  to  represent  which,  his  invention  in  that  he  is  excelled  by  Titian ;  and  he  yields  to 

*he  choice  of  the  moment,  his  composition  in  Corregio  only  in  that  grace  and  chiaro-oscuro 

the  arrangement  of  his  actors,  and  his  expres-  which  is  less  the  minister  of  propriety  and  sen- 
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timent  than  its  charming  abuse  or  voluptuous  pal  see;  the  bishop  of  which  is  suffragan  of  Ar- 
excess,  and  sacrifices  to  the  eye  what  is  claimed  magh.  The  cathedral  was  erected  in  the  eleventh 
by  the  mind/  century.  The  episcopal  castle  was  built  in  the 
UAPMAIM,  or  Repuaim ,  a  name  mentioned  reign  of  Charles  1.  at  the  expense  of  government, 
by  Moses,  signifying  Giants,  as  thev  really  were,  In  the  rebellion  of  1641  it  stood  a  long  and  vi- 
and an  actual  people  too,  situated  in  Basan  or  gorous  siege;  it  has  been  since  moderoised. 
Batanea,beyond  Jordan,  separated  from  the  Zan-  Twenty-one  miles  north-east  of  Donegal,  and 
zummim  by  the  river  Jabbbk.  Also  a  valley  eleven  south-west  of  Londonderry, 
near  Jerusalem,  Joshua  X.  RAP'ln  ^j:      ^      i?«  -.-«;j-.t«»        -j 

ord^r^a"d';^t^'"^^'''1^^Tl^^*"T^        H^P^l^A  )Q^Sc7^:^f{:'the''St;; 
o^e  ,and  tetradynaiiua  class  of  phmts;  natural        R^p.^'.^i?,  n.,.  {and  noun  substantive  cor- 
order  thirty-nmth,  stiquos«:   cal.  close;    the        nAF'iDHEL        3 responding 
siliqua  torose,  or  swelhng  out  m  knots,  subarti-  *^      ^ 

culated,  and  round.    There  are  two  melliferous  ^^^  ^^"^  ^  goal  with  rapid  wheels, 

glandules  between  the  shorter  stamina  and  the        -.,,.,  , ,  MiUon, 

pistil,  and  two  between  the  longer  stamina  and  ^*^'*"®  y°"  *?  smoothly  turn  and  rowl  our  sphere, 

the  calyx.    There  is  only  one  species,  viz.  Thaj  rapi J  motion  does  but  rest  appear.      J>ry<Un 

R.   sativus,  the  common  gi3en  radish,  of  .u  ^^^^^^  words  are  not  monosyUables,  we  make 

„L.  1    .. '  ,      ^*^   »-*«':"   ««*""»   "»  them  so  by  our  romrftty  of  proQunciation.   Adduou. 

which  there  are  several  vaneties.    They  are  an-  rr    i.   i     •  •        •         .  — ^•. 

nual  plants,  which,  being  sowed  in  spring,  attain        -,  J?  *J®  lascivious  pipe  and  wanton  song. 

perfection  in  two  or  thrSj  months,  and  shoot  up        J^^i^'^lT  ^°T?  ^^^'j  "^^  i~*"^ ''  *^^"«' 
r^^..  »iv«.    ..*»»•  II.  r^    n  j-"«j»«w*"i#         Wiih  mad  ropw/Uy  and  uncon^rn, 

soon  after  into  stalk  for  flower  and  seed,  which,        u^wn  to  the  Vulff  from  which  is  no  return, 
ripening  in  autumn,  the  whole  plant,  root  and  Cowjir. 

top,  perishes ;  so  that  a  fresh  supply  must  be  ' 

raised  annually  from  seed  in  the  spring,  per-        RA'PIER,  n.  s.  |      Fr.  rapiere ;  Teut.  rapier, 
forming  the  sowings  at  several  different  times,        Ra'piee-fish.     )  so  called  from  the  quick- 

from  about  Christmas  until  May,  to  continue  a  "^^^  of  its  motion.    A  small  thrusting  swoid : 

regular  succession  of  young    tender  radishes  ^of  rapier-fish  see  below, 
throughout  the  season :    allowing  only  a  fort-  i  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 

night  or  three  weeks  interval  between  the  sow-        Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier't  point, 
ings ;  for  one  crop  will  not  continue  good  longer  iiha&tpeart. 

than  that  space  of  time,  before  they  will  either        The  rapitr-JUh,  called  xiphias,  erows  sometimes  to 

run  to  seed,  or  become  tough,  sticky,  and  too  hot  the  length  of  five  yards :  the  swora*  which  ^rows  level 

to  eat.  from  the  snout  of  the  fish,  is  here  about  a  yard  long, 

RAPHELENGIUS     (Francis),     a    learned  ^^  ^®  ***»»  ^^^^  »°chc8  over,  two-edged,  and  pointed 

French  orientalUt,  bom  at  Laney,  near  Lisle,  in  ^^^^  1»|^« »  ^^^l}^  ?»«?»  ^'^  *»**«»»  *^*^»n?  ^^ 

1539.    He  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Paris ;  "tabbed  them  with  this  sword.  Oiw. 

but,  the  civil  wars  breaking  out,  he  came  to  Eng-        4  "i^»«J  «[  ^^  '"^^^^^^  »«»«*»»  J^^  °»»>^  ^ 
1.^  ««j* i.*r«-^  u    * /^ w  :j^     xj     a*  rapur  or  fire-arms  so  expertlv  as  to  be  an  over- 
land, and  tought  Greek  at  Cambridge.     He  after-  mitch  for  his  adversaiy.    ^    "  Pope, 
wards  went  to  the  Netherlands,  and  corrected 

the  press  for  the  celebrated  Plantin.     He  was        Rapier  formerly  signified  a  long  old  fiishioned 

afterwards  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  sword,  such  as  diose  worn  by  the  common 

Arabic  in  the  university  ot  Leyden.     He  pub-  soldiers ;  but  it  now  denotes  a  small  sword,  as 

lished  a  Chaldaic  Dictionary,  an  Arabic  Lex-  contradistinguished  from  a  broad  sword, 
icon,  and  a  Hebrew  Graipmar,  which  are  much        RAPIN  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  French  poet, 

esteemed.    He  died  in  1597,  aged  fifty-eight.  bom  at  Fontaney  Le  Comte,  about  1540.    He 

RAPHIDIA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  in-  was  made  grand  prevot  by  Henry  III.,  displaced 

sects  of  the  neuroptera  order.    See  Entomolo-  ^y  the  Leaguers,  being  a  Protestant,  but  restored 

or.    The  most  remarkable  species  is  the  by  Henry  IV.    Some  of  his  best  pieces  are  to  be 

R.  ophiopsis.  It  has  an  oblong  head,  shaped  found  in  the  Delices  des  Poetes  Latins  de  France, 
like  a  heart,  with  its  point  joined  to  the  thorax,  He  died  at  Fontaney  in  1609. 
and  the  broad  part  before.  It  is  smooth,  black,  Rafin  (Renatus),a  Jesuit  and  eminent  French 
flattened,  continually  shaking,  with  short  an-  writer,  was  bom  at  Tours  in  1621.  He  taught 
tennae,  yellowish  maxillae,  and  four  palpi.  To-  polite  literature  in  the  society  of  the  Jesuiu  with 
wards  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  great  applause,  and  was  justly  esteemed  one  of 
between  the  eyes  are,  the  three  steinmata,  placed  tbe  best  Latin  poets  of  his  time.  He  died  in 
to  a  triangle.  The  thorax,  to  which  this  head  is  Paris  in  1687.  He  wrote,  1.  A  great  numbex 
fastened,  is  narrow,  long,  and  cylindrical.  The  of  Latin  poems,  which  have  rendered  him  fiunous 
abdomen,  broader,  b  black  like  the  rest  of  the  throughout  all  Europe ;  among  which  are  bb 
body,  with  the  segments  margined  yellow.  The  Hortorum  libri  Quatuor,  reckoned  bb  master- 
feet  are  of  a  yellowbh  cast.  The  wings,  which  piece.  2.  Reflections  on  Eloquence,  Poetry, 
are  fastigiated,  are  white,  diaphanous,  veined,  Hbtory,  and  Philosophy.  3.  Comparisons  be- 
«nd  as  it  were  covered  widi  a  very  fine  net- work  tween  Virgil  and  Homer,  Demosthenes  and 
of  black.  This  insect,  in  the  figure  of  iu  head,  Cicero,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Thucydides  and 
resembles  a  sna^e.  It  is  found  but  seldom,  and  Titus  Livius.  4.  The  Hbtory  of  Jansenism 
in  woods  only.  ^'  Several  works  on  religious  subjects.  The  best 

RAPHOE,  a  dilapidated  Tillage  of  Ireland,  edition  of  his  Latin  poems  b  that  of  Pam  ia 

in  the  county  of  Donegal,  but  an  ancient  episco-  1729,  in  3  vob.  12mo. 
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Rapim  De  Thoyras  (Paul  de),  a  celebrated  aion  and  abborrenoe  of  leltgion,  whose  first  address  it 
historian,  the  son  of  James  Kapiti,  lord  of  Thoy-  >n^  Wood  and  mpiiM.  li«w.r/  cf  Piety. 
IBS,  was  bom  at  Castres  in  1661.  After  being  IIAPP  (John),  a  modern  French  general,  was 
educated  under  a  tutor  in  his  father's  house,  he  bom  of  an  obscure  family  at  Colmar  in  ]  772, 
was  sent  to  Puy  lAurens,  and  thence  to  Saumur.  and  entered  upon  a  military  life  in  1788.  Ilav- 
In  1669  he  returned  to  his  fiither,  studied  the  ing  become  a  lieutenant,  in  the  tenth  regiment  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate:  but,  reflect-  cl^sseurs,  he  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  Dessaix 
ii^that  his  being  a  Protestant  would  prevent  his  in  the  campaigns  of  1796  and  1797,  and  after- 
advancement  at  the  bar,  he  resolved  to  quit  the  wards  in  Egypt.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo 
law,  and  apply  himself  to  the  sword ;  but  his  he  became  aid-de-camp  to  Buonaparte ;  and  in 
&ther  woula  not  consent  to  it  The  revocation  1802  was  employed  in  the  subjugation  of  Swit- 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  the  death  of  zerland.  Returning  to  Paris  the  following  year, 
his  fiuher,  which  happened  two  months  after,  he  accompanied  Buonaparte  into  Belgium :  at 
made  him  come  to  England ;  but  he  soon  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  he  defeated  the  Russian 
went  to  Holland,  and  enlisted  himself  in  the  com-  imperial  guard,  and  took  prisoner  prince  Repnin. 
pany  of  French  volunteers  at  Utrecht,  com-  In  December  1805  he  was  a  general  of  a  di- 
manded  by  M.  Rapin,  bis  cousin-german.  He  vision ;  and  appointed  governor  of  I>antzic  in 
attended  the  prince  of  Orange  into  England  in  1807.  After  tne  campaign  of  1812  he  com- 
1688 ;  and  in  1689  lord  Kingston  made  him  an  manded  the  garrison  of  that  city,  which  he  de- 
ensigrn  in  his  regiment,  with  which  he  went  into  fended  with  great  skill  and  valor,  but  he  was  at 
Ireland,  where  he  gained  the  esteem  of  his  offi-  length  oblig^  to  capitulate.  In  1814  he  sub- 
cen  at  the  siege  of  Carrickfersus,  and  had  soon  mitted  totl^  Bourbons;  but  joined  Napoleon  on 
a  lieutenant's  commission.  He  was  present  at  his  return ;  and  after  all  his  vicissitudes  died  in 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  was  shot  through  1823  in  favor  with  Louis  XVIII.,  and  a  member 
th«  shoulder  at  the  siege  of  Limerick.  He  was  of  the  chamber  of  Peers.  M^moires  du  General 
MMm  after  captain  of  the  company  in  which  he  Rapp  appeared  at  Paris  the  same  year,  8vo. 
had  been  ensign ;  but,  in  1693,  resigned  it  to  one  RAPPAHANNOCK,  a  navigable  river  of 
of  his  brothers,  in  order  to  be  tutor  to  the  earl  Virginia,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
of  Portland's  son.  In  1699  he  married  Mari-  rans  E.  S.  £.  about  130  miles.  It  flows  into 
anne  Testard ;  but  this  neither  abated  his  care  the  Chesapeake,  twenty-five  south  of  Potomac. 
Of  his  pupil,  nor  prevented  his  accompanying  It  passes  by  the  towns  of  Falmouth,  Fredericks? 
him  in  his  traveb.  Having  finished  his  employ-  burgh.  Port  Royal,  Leeds,  Tappahannock,  and 
ment,  he  returned  to  his  fiimily,  which  he  had  Urbanna :  has  four  fathoms  water  to  Hobb's 
wttdtd  at  tlie  Hague;  and  here  he  continued  Hole,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  130  or 
some  years.  But,  as  he  found  his  fiimily  increase,  140  tons  to  Fredericksburgh,  110  miles  from  its 
be  resolved  to  retire  to  some  cheap  country ;  and  mouth. 

accordingly  removed,  in  1707,  to  Wesel,  where  RAPPORT,  n.  t .  Fr.  rappat,  rapport.  Re- 
he  wrote  his  History  of  England,  and  some  other  lalion ;  reference;  proportion.  A  word  intro* 
pieces.  Though  he  was  of  a  strong  constitution,  duced  by  Teinple,  but  not  copied, 
yet  seventeen  years  close  application  (in  com-  *t^  obvious  what  rapport  there  is  between  the 
posing  thai  history)  entirely  ruined  his  health,  conceptions  and  languages  in  every  country,  and  how 
He  died  in  1725.  He  wrote  in  French,  1.  A  mat  a  difference  this  must  make  in  theeicellence  of 
Dissertation  on  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  2.  His  books.  Temple, 
History  of  England,  printed  at  the  Hajcue  in  RAPTURE,  n.!.")  Lat.  raph.  See  Rap. 
1726  and  1727,  in  9  vob.,  4to.,  and  reprinted  at  Rap'tubed^  adj.  S  Violent  seizure ;  ecstacy  ; 
Trevonx  in  1728,  in  10  vols.  4to.  This  last  Rap'turous.  >  transport;  violence  of  pas- 
edition  b  more  comolete  than  that  of  the  Hague.  gjoQ .  rapidity :  raptured  is  ravished ;  trans- 
It  has  been  translatea  into  English,  and  improved  ported:  rapturous, ecstatic ;  transporting. 

with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.Tindal,  in  2  vols.  .    ,  ^. .  ,    .  .          l*    u   a.       u-  a    u 

iujT      irli^/^  -J      *■    r  ^u^^^  fk.*  i  M*  And  thicke  mto  our  ship  he  threw  hu  flash  : 

foho.     Lord  Gardenstone  observe,  that    Mr.  ^^^ ,    .^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Hume  has  branded  hmi  as  an  author  the  most  yf-^^  Headlong  rapture.                          Chapman. 

despicable  both  in  style  and  matter.     *  The  cen-  q^j^  ^rtuc  be  seen  it  would  beget  love,  and  ad- 

sure  (adds  his  lordshif))  is  invidious  and  unjust.  y^axM  it  not  only  into  admiration,  but  rapture. 

His  work  contains  an  immense  multitude  of  in^  Holydag, 

Ceresting  circumstances  wholly  omitted  by  the  The  wat'ry  throng, 

Scottbh  author.    From  his  situation,  a  classical  Wave  rolling  afVer  wave,  where  way  they  found, 

composition  was  not  to  be  expected.     He  wrote  If  ateen,  with  torrent  rapture ;  if  through  plain 

a  more  complete  general  history  of  England  Soft-ebbing  j  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  !>»"• 

than  had  ever  appeared  in  this  country ;  and,  ^    .  ,       ,       ,.           r^   _•  _  •    J!!!\!^1a 

whatever  be  his  fiiUs,  it  would  be  ungenerous  Mjisick.  when  thus  applied,  raisn  m  Uic  mind 

^■wHsvcr  u«  UK.  i«ui», .»                         *i>f.-.^^/i  of  the  hearer  great  conceptions  ;  it  strengthens  de- 

^  deny  his  uncommon  ment.      Gard.  MuceU.  ^^^.^^^  ^^  J^^^     TP  j^^^'^^,.  "^Addiean, 

P'£^*,„„               _             .          T   *  Are  the  pleasures  ot  it  SO  inviting  and  rnpCuniia  7 

RA'PINE,  n.s.      Fr.    ^apine;    Lat.    raptna.  j,  »  man  bound  to  lookout  sharp  to  plague  hunself.' 

The  act  of  plundering :  violence ;  force.  Collier » 

If  the  poverty  of  ScoUand  might,  yet  the  plenty  of  Nor  will  be  be  able  to  forbear  a  r^jKwioia  acknow- 

Enriand  cannot,  excuse  die  envy  and  mpme  of  the  ledgment  of  the  inEnite  wisdom  and  contrivance  of 

chnTch*a  rights.                                   King  Ckmrte*.  the  divine  artificer.                                   Blaekmore. 

The  logic  of  a  conquerinig  sword  may  silence,  but  You  grew  correct,  that  once  with  rapture  wnt. 

convmce  it  cannot ;  iu  efficacy  rather  breeds  aver-  P«l*» 

Vol.  XVIU.-Part  2.  2  C 
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He  drew 
Such  maddenine  drauehts  of  beauty  to  the  soul. 
As  for  awhile  o  erwhelmed  his  raptured  thought 
With  luiury  too  daring.  Tiiomaont  Summer, 

But  can  they  melt  tho  glowinff  heart, 

Or  chain  the  soul  in  speechwas  pleasure. 
Or  through  each  nerve  the  rapture  dart, 
Like  meeting  her,  our  bosom's  treasure  t 

Brniu. 
All  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire. 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire, 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high. 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die.  Bynm. 


RARE,  adj, 
Ra'reb-show,  fl.  f .  I 
RARF/LYy  adv. 
Rare'kess,  n.  f. 
Ra'rity. 


Fr.  rare;  Lat.  rarta. 
Uncommon ;  unfre- 
quent ;  scarce ;  excel- 
lent; incomparable; 
thin ;  subtle :  a  laree- 
show  is  a  rare  show  comipUy  pronounced,  and 
therefore  written :  rarely  corresnonds  with  rare ; 
as  well  as  rareness  and  rarity,  wnich  are  synony- 
mes. 

This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature ;  as  she's  miv. 
Must  it  be  great ;  and  as  his  person's  miehty 
Must  it  be  violent.       Shaktpeart.  Winurt  Taie. 

Live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time  ; 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 
Painted  upon  a  pole.  Shalupeare. 

Haw  rartiy  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise. 
When  a  man  was  willed  to  love  his  enemies.      Id. 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  must  be  loved. 
If  all  could  so  become  it.  Id.  Kimg  Lear. 

They  are  of  so  tender  and  weak  a  nature,  as 
they  affect  only  such  a  rare  and  attenuate  substance, 
afc  the  spirit  of  living  creatures. 

Tickling  is  moat  iu  the  soles,  arm-holes,  and  sides : 
toe  cause  is  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  joined  with  the 
rarenete  of  being  touched  there ;  for  ticiling  is  a 
light  motion  of  the  spirits,  which  the  thinness  oCthe 
skin,  the  suddenness  and  rareness  of  touch,  doth 
further.  Bacou, 

To  worthiest  things,* 
Virtue,  art,  beauty,  fortune,  now  I  see 
Rareneu  or  use,  not  nature,  value  brings. 

Donne, 
Bodies,  under  the  same  outward  bulk,  have  a 
greater  thiniMiSs  and  evransion,  or  thickness  and  so- 
lidity, which  terms,  in  £nglish,  do  not  signify  full^ 
those  diffenences  of  quantity  ;  therefore  1  will  do  it 
under  the  names  of  rariiit  and  density.  Digbtf, 

On  which  was  wrought  the  gods  and  giants  fight. 
Rare  work,  all  filled  with  terror  and  delight. 

Cowley. 
For  the  rareness,  and  rare  eflect  of  that jpetition, 
I'll  insert  it  as  presented.  Clarendon. 

The  cattle  id  the  fields  and  meadows  green. 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks 
Pasturing  at  unce,  ana  in  broad  herbs  upsprung. 

Milton, 
So  eagerly  the  fiend 
O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or 


With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 

Id. 
His  temperance  in  sleep  resembled  that  of  his 
meals ;  mianight  being  the  usual  time  of  his  going 
to  rest,  and  four  or  five,  and  very  rarely  six,  the  hour 
tff  bis  rising.  Fell. 

Above  the  rest  I  judge  one  beauty  rare. 

Drydtn, 
Of  m^  heart  I  now  a  present  make  ; 
Aocept  It  as  when  early  fruit  we  send, 
.\nd  Wt  the  ramust  the  small  eift  commend.  /</. 


Far  from  being  fond  of  any  flower  for  its  rarky,  if 
I  meet  with  any  in  a  field  which  pleases  me,  I  give 
it  a  place  in  my  garden.  SpeUator, 

I  saw  three  rarities  of  different  kincLs,  which 
pleased  me  more  than  any  other  shows  of  the  place. 

AdSaon. 

It  would  be  a  rarity  worth  the  seeing,  could  any  one 
show  us  such  a  thing  as  a  perfectly  reconciled  enemy. 

MOIltA. 

The  dense  and  bright  U^ht  of  the  circle  will  ob- 
scure the  rare  and  weak  light  of  these  dark  colours 
round  about  it,  and  render  mem  almost  insensible. 

Newton* t  O^iekt, 
Of  raree'Shawe  he  sung,  and  Punch's  iieats. 

Gay. 
This  I  do,  not  to  draw  any  ailment  against  tlieni 
from  the  universal  rest  or  accurately  equal  diffusion 
of  matter,  but  only  that  I  may  better  demonstrate 
the  great  rarity  ana  tenuity  of  their  imaginary  chaos 

Bentley's  Sermons, 
The  fashions  of  the  town  affect  us  just  like  a  rarwe- 
ikow ;  we  have  the  cariosity  to  peep  at  them,  and 
nothing  more.  Pope, 

Vanessa  in  her  bloom. 
Advanced  like  Atalanta's  star. 
But  rarelff  seen,  and  seen  from  far.      Smi/L 
I  cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 
A  fine  puss  gentlenaan  that's  all  perfume ; 
The  sight's  enough — no  need  to  smell  a  beau — 
Who  thrusts  his  nose  into  a  raree'ShomJ  Camper 

Rare,  oc^*.  Sax.  l^pepe ;  Goth,  rar.  Under- 
done by  the  fire. 

New*laid  eggs,  vrith  Bauds'  busy  care. 
Turned  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare, 

DrydtH 

RAn£  AND  Scarce  Books.    We  are  not  bih 
liomaniacs.  See  the  article  Library  :  and  in  un- 
dertaking what  we  have  there  promised,  to  f  jr- 
nish  the  reader  with  a  few  criteria  of  tare  and 
scarce,  as  distinguished  from  useful  books,  wc  ' 
shall  not,  of  course,  detain  him  long. 

Of  the  date  of  MSS.  we  hare  alreuly  given 
the  general  marks  in  tlie  article  of  that  name : 
printed  books  are  rare  according  to  the  date  or 
circumstances  of  their  being  printed ;  the  nnite- 
rial  on  which  they  are  printed ;  the  manner  in 
which  their  circulation  has  been  interrupted  by 
authority  or  accident ;  whether  they  are  on  large 
or  small  paper ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  illustrated.  These  have  been  called 
marks  of  abiolute  rarity. 

Books  are  said  to  be  ctfmparaiivrly  or  relatively 
rare  which  are  of  the  first  editions  of  particulai 
places ;  which  have  proceeded  from  the  press  of 
certain  distinguished  printers  of  the  last  tliree 
centuries,  as  the  Aldi,  the  Stephenses,  fikevin^ 
Brindley,  Baskerville,  &c. ;  which  hAve  never 
been  offered  to  sale  or  have  been  soM  under 
different  titles ;  and  lastly  which  are  local,  or 
confined  to  particular  classes  of  mankind  in 
their  interest ;  such  as  the  topography  of  certain 
places  and  districts,  books  treating  of  eiploded 
arts  or  sciences,  the  history  of  particular  acnde* 
mists,  catalogues  of  libraries,  &c. 

Some  bibliographers  have  Airther  disttngutdied 
books  into  those  simply  rare;  books  prrriam 
but  not  rare ;  and  books  both  rare  and  prectous. 
The  first  are  such  as  from  any  circarastanocs  am 
difficult  to  be  procured  :  their  value  ihtrelbre  is 
oflen  wholly  aaventitious,  and  idle  clergymen  and 
noblemen  are  adding  to  this  important  list  eveiy 
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year  bj  pitnttng  one  or  two  copies  of  an  im-  855,  beseeches  him  to  lend  bim  a  co[)y  of  Cic«ro 

pression  ol  a  book  on  vellun  ;  illustrating^  it  in  de  Oratore,  and  Qiiiotrlian's  Institutions ;  '  for,' 

some  particular  way,  diversifying  the  binding,  says  he,  *  although  wehave  parts  of  those  books, 

&c.   Books  precioui,  we  are  told,  are  those  which  there  is  no  complete  copy  oi  them  m  all  France.* 

have  been  of  very  great  expense  in  bringing  Murat.  Ant.  t.  lii.  p.  835.    The  price  of  books 

out :  such  as  splendid  collections  of  architectu-  became  so  high  that  persons  of  a  moderate  for- 

ral  engravinp ;    large  collections  of  uniform  tune  could  not  afford  to  purchase  them.    The 

works  on  antiquities,  &c.,  and  why  not  Encyclo-  countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  Homi- 

p«dias?  lies  of  Haimon,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  200 

Books  both  rare  and  precious  are  thos«  'iiich  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  same 
extend  to  an  immense  number  of  volumes  on  an  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  Histoire  Dteraire 
important  subject,  or  are  executed  with  remark-  de  France,  par  des  Religieux  Benedictins,  torn, 
able  care  or  splendor,  and  are  therefore  seldom  vii.  p.  3.  &ren  so  late  as  the  year  1471,  when 
found  perfect,  as  the  Collections  of  Travels  pub-  Louis  XI.  borrowed  the  works  of  Rasis,  the 
lished  oy  De  Bry,  the  bati$  of  which  alone  cost  Arabian  physician,  from  the  faculty  of  medicine 
Mr.  Grenville  £240,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  in  Fairis,  he  not  only  deposited  in  pledge  a  con- 
lately  purchased,  as  Dr.  Dibdin  tells  us,  by  the  siderable  quantity  of  plate,  but  was  obliged  to 
duke  of  Devonshire  for  £546.  *  Ah  1  it  makes  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him  as  surety 
our  heart  rejoice,'  says  our  author  (and  we  in  a  deed,  binding  himself,  under  a  great  forfew 
unite  in  this  feeling  with  him,  only  his  fear  is  ture,  to  restore  it.  Gabr.  Naudb  Addit  k  THis- 
•ur  hope),  'to  think  of  the  'good  old  times,'  toire de  Loyus  XI.  par  Comines,  edit,  de  Fres- 
thegojden  days  of  the  bibliomania,  when  colonel  noy,  tom.  iv.  p.  281.  Many  curious  circum- 
Stanley's  copy  was  sold ;  days  I  fear  which  are  stances,  with  respect  to  the  extravagant  price  of 
gone,  never  to  return :  Ramusio,  de  Bry,  Hak-  books  in  the  middle  ages,  are  collected  by  that 
luyt,  and  Purchas,  Caxton,  De  Worde,  Pynson,  industrious  compiler,  to  whom  I  refer  such  of 
and  William  Faques,  were  then  contemplated  .  my  readers  as  deem  this  small  bmnch  of  literary 
and  caressed  as  their  beauties  and  merits  entitle  history  an  object  of  curiosity.  When  any  person 
them  to  be!'  made  a  present  of  a  book  to  a  church  or  a 

We  add,  as  calculated  to  exhibit  the  earlier  monastery,   in   which  were  the  only  libraries 

difficulties  and  gradual  improvements  in  the  art  during  several  ages,  it  was  deemed  a  donative 

of  printing,  the  following  directions  for  ascer-  of  such  value  that  he  offered  it  on  the  altar, 

taming  editions  of  the  fifteenth  century.    1.  Tlie  pro  remedio  animc  sue,  in  order  to  obtain  the 

texture  and  thickness  of  the  paper  is  to  be  re-  tbxgiveness  of  his  sins.    Murat.  vol.  iii.  p.  836. 

gaided :  as  printed  books  were  at  first  imitations  Hist.  Liter,  de  France,  tom  vi.  p.  6.    Nouv. 

of  MSS.,  they  were  made  to  imitate  vellum  as  near-  Trait,  du  Diplomat,  par  deux  Benedictins,  4to. 

ly  as  possible.    2.  The  unequal  size  and  general  tom  i.  p.  481/    In  these  *  good  old  times,'  to 

clumsiness  of  the  type.    It  was,  however,  soon  adopt  Dr.Dibdin's  phrate,  we  suppose  the  editor 

improved  in  these  respects.    3.  The  abtenee  of  of  an  Encyclopaedia  would  have  beeo  at  least  a 

title  pstt[es ;  printer*s  name  and  abode ;  date  when  cardinal  I 

printed ;  signatures  or  letters  marking  the  sheet ;  RAR'EFY,  v.  a.  &  it.  )   Fr.  fwefer ;  Lat.  rarui 

and  catchwords  on  the  right  hand  page.    Title-  RarepaCtiom.          J  and/or w.  To  make  thin 

pages  firat  began  to  be  printed  separately  about  ^^  subtle;  become  thin  or  rare;  act  of  doing 

1470,  some  say  1480,  but  were  veiy  rare  until  jjjjg  ^^  becoming  so:  extension  of  the  parts  of  a 

the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.    4.  Ine  ^ody 

infirequency  of  Simiom,  ^n^^of  «pi^^^^  ^          ^^j^  ^.     ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^. 

the  begmnmg  of  divisions,  chapter,  &c.    The  ^  ^j^^  .^^          ^.^  ^^^      ^  J^^^f 

plan  was  at  first  to  leave  these  to  be  filled  up  Wotton'i  Arehitieture 

by  illuminators  who  ornamented  them  with  the  Earth  rare/its  to  dew ;  expanded  more 

gold  and  fine  colors  that  enmpture  our  biblio-  xhe  subtile  dew  in  air  begins  to  war. 

maniacs.   5.  The  little  ^nmr^ua/iofi  that  appears,  Dryden. 

and  particularly  the  omission  of  commas  and  When  exhalatioDs,  shut  up  in  the  csTems  of  the 

semi-colons.    Books  printed  about  the  middle  of  earth  by  Taref'aeiim  or  compression,  come  to  !« 

the  fifteenth  century  have  no  stops  but  periods,  straitened,  they  strive  every  way  to  set  themselves  at 

8.  The  numerous  abbreviationt,  as  negz^  quibz,  liberty.                                                      Burnet. 

ibrneque  and  quibus;  Dns  for  Dominus  and  ^o  the  hot  equator  crowding  fast, 

many  others  l^  intelligible.    See  Jungendre.  Whew  highly  r«r«A«d  the  yieldiDg  air 

Duia^tatio  de   Notis  Characterut.  Libfirum  k  Admits  their  steam.                            77,»m«m. 


Finally,  the  mder  may  contrast  the  scarce-  gable  two  miles  above  that  city,  at  a  ])lace 

ness  of  books  in  the  dark  ages  with  their  present  calltd  Brunswick  Landing.    Flowing  bv  New 

abundance.     *  Many  circumstances,'  says  Dr.  Brunswick  and  gradually  becoming  broader  and 

Robertson  (Charles  V.  vol.  i.)  *  prove  the  scarcity  deeper,  it  passes  Amboy,  and  the\i  widens  into 

of  books  during  these  ages.     Private  persons  Raritan  Bay,  which  is  immediately  connected 

seldom  poss^sed  any  books  whatever.    Even  with  the  ocean.    It  is  navigable  for  sloops  of 

monasteries  of  considerable  note  had  only  one  eighty  tons,  as  fiir  as  New  Brunsiwick,  seventein 

misflal.     Murat.  Antiq.  vol.  ix.  p.  789.    I.upus,  miles.    The  general  course  of  the  Raritao  is 

abbot  of  Ferrieres,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  A.  D.  south  of  east.    It  is  intended  to  connect  this 
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rifer  with  the  Dehware,  by  a  canal  which  is  to 
comineoce  between  New  Brunswick  and  Wash- 
ington, and  join  the  Delaware  at  Croswick's 
Creek.    The  distance  is  twenty-nine  miles. 

RAS  £l  Key  Ma,  the  chief  town  of  the  Pi- 
rates on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Theie  is  a  suburb  of 
bamboo  huts.  Here  are  several  castles,  one  the 
residence  of  the  chief,  and  another  for  naval 
stores.  In  1809  the  depredations  of  the  pirates 
induced  the  British  authorities  to  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition against  them.  On  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber Ras  el  Khyma  was  taken  by  storm,  the  ships 
burned,  and  the  guns  spiked :  the  British  loss 
consisted  of  only  one  killed,  and  four  wounded. 
In  the  course,  however,  of  a  few  years,  tlie 
enemy  had  repaired  the  place  and  its  defences, 
and  had  again  become  so  formidable  that  a  new 
expedition  was  sent  against  them,  which  effected 
its  object  with  the  same  success.  Long.  55^  30* 
E.,  lat.  25'»  49'  N. 

RAS'CAL,  n.  i.^      Sax.    jiafcal.    *  A  lean 

Ra8cal'x.iov,     f  beast,'  says  Johnson:  pro- 

Rascal'ity,       4  pcrly  a  lean  deer.    See  the 

Ras'cally,  udj.  J  fine  instance  of  its  use  so 
4ate  as  in  Shakspeare,  and  the  equivoque  of  Pal- 
staff  which  can  only  be  thus  understood.  A 
mean  fellow;  a  scoundrel:  rascallion  is  synony- 
mous :  rascality  and  rascally  correspond. 

For  the  nuoai  conunons,  lest  he  cared.    Spenur. 

And  when  him  list  the  rtuetd  routs  appal. 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew.    Id, 

A  little  herd  of  England's  humorous  deer* 
Mased  with  the  yelping  kennels  of  French  cure! 
If  we  he  English  deer  be  then  in  blood. 
Not  rojcai-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch ; 
But  rather  moody-road  and  desperate  stags, 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  witn  heads  of  steel, 
And  make  the  cowards  aloof  at  bay. 

Skahtptart,  Henry  VI, 
The  Ttueal  people,  thirsting  aher  prey, 

Join  with  the  traitor.  Id. 

DoL. — You  muddy  rateal  is  that  all  the  comfort 
you  give  met 

Fal.--Voo  make  fat  rattaU  mistress  Doll. 

Id.  Henry  IV, 

Would*st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly 
roiouUy  sheep  biter  come  by  some  notable  shame  T 

Shuiupiuft, 
That  proud  dame 

(Jied  him  lo  like  a  base  ra^eaUm, 

That  old  Pig — what  d'  ye  call  him— malio... 

That  cut  his  mistren  out  of  stone. 

Had  not  so  hard  a  hearted  one.  Hndihm. 

Pretended  philosophers  judge  as  tgnorantly  in  their 
way,  as  the  ru$eality  in  theire.  OianviUe. 

Did  1  not  see  you,  raaeal,  did  I  not. 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat  ? 

iJTjfuen, 
1  have  sense,  to  serve  my  turn,  in  store, 

And  he's  a  ramU  who  pretends  to  more.  Id, 

Scoundrels  are  insolent  to  their  superiors ;  but  it 
does  not  become  a  man  of  honour  to  contest  with 
meanfaaaali.  '   VEtirunye. 

Jeroboam  having  procured  his  people  gods,  the  next 
thing  was  to  provide  piests ;  hereupon,  to  the 
calves  he  adds  a  commission,  for  the  approving,  try- 
mg,  and  admitting  the  ratemUty  and  lowest  of  toe 
people  to  minuter  m  that  service.  S(nitk. 

The  poor  girl  provoked  told  him  he  lyed  like  a 
rateul.  Swift, 

Our  raaeaUy  nprter  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with  the 
black  eloth  anu  sconces,  or  we  night  nave  been 
tacking  up  by  this  time.  Id, 


RASCIANS,  or  Raitzen,  a  numerous  and  an 
cieot  Sclavonic  tribe,  inhabiting  the  sooth  ol 
Hungary.  They  aie  supposed  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  Christians  who  fled  from  thedistric* 
of  Rascia,  in  Servia  and  Bosnia,  when  they  vrert 
invaded  by  the  Turks.  They  came  into  Hungary 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  received  parti- 
cular privileges.  Some  time  after  their  arrival 
they  were  driven  by  the  Turks  farther  nortk. 
They  are  found  at  present  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  Bannat,  in  Sdavonia,  and  other  parts 
of  the  south  of  Hungary.  In  Croatia  they  form 
a  third  of  the  population.  They  live  in  great 
simplicity,  parUv  employed  in  agricultural  and 
pastoral  occupations,  and  partly  m  woollen  and 
linen  manufectures.  Early  marriage  is  customary 
amonff  them,  and  their  increase  consequently  con- 
sidenu>le ;  but  they  have  never  exhibited,  during 
three  centuries,  Mr.  Malthus's  fearful  propensity 
to  multiply.  The  Uscocks  and  Morlachians  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  same  descent,  but  are  behind 
the  Rascians  in  civilisation.  Each  of  these  tribes 
calls  itself  bv  the  name  of  Srbi,or  Servians^  and 
all  speak  dialects  of  the  Illyrian  language. 
RASE,  V,  a.  }  Fr.  roMr,  of  Lat.  rosut.  *  I 
Ra'sure,  n.s.  S  would  write  rase,'  says  John- 
son, '  when  it  signifies  to  strike  slightly,  per- 
stringere;  and  raze,  when  it  signifies  to  ruin, 
delere.'  To  skim ;  strike  on  the  surface ;  blot 
out ;  overthrow :  rasure  is  the  mark  made  by 
blotting  or  rubbing  out. 

Jfe  certifies  your  lordship  that  this  night 
He  dreamt  the  bov  had  nued  off  his  helm. 

Shaktpmrt 

Though  of  their  names  iu  heav'nly  records  now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rated.         MiUtm, 

Was  he  not  in  the  nearest  neighbourhood  to 
death  1  and  might  not  the  ballet,  that  rased  ht» 
cheek,  have  gone  into  his  head?  South, 

Such  a  writing  ought  to  be  free  from  any  vitupera- 
tion of  nunrv.  Ayl^'t  Partryitn. 


RASH,  iuf;.        '^     Belg.  and  Teut.  roach  ^ 
Rash'ly,  Wv.      >  Swed.    and    Dan.    ratk, 
Rasb'ness,  a.  f .  3  Hasty ;    violent;    precipi- 
tate: the  adverb  and  noun  substantive  corres- 
ponding. 

Be  not  roA  wito  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine 
heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God ;  for 
God  is  in  hnven,  and  thou  upon  earth ;  therefore 
let  thy  words  be  few.  BccU$, 

This  is  to  be  bold  withodX  shame,  nuk  without 
skill,  full  of  words  without  wiU  Ateham, 

Who  seeth  not  what  sentence  it  shall  enforce  u» 
to  give  against  all  chufches  in  the  fvorld  ;  inasmuch 
as  there  is  not  one,  but  hath  had  many  things  esta- 
blished in  it,  which  though  the  scripture  did  never 
command,  yet  for  us  to  condemn  were  rtuhnat,' 

Hmktr, 
Blast  her  pride,  O  ye  blest  |:ods!   so  vrill  yois 
wish  on  me,  when  the  riah  mood  is  on  me. 

SfuuupBtn*  \ 
This  expedition  was  by  York  and  Tklbot 
Too  nukiy  plotted.  Id.  Hmry  VI, 

Men  are  not  nuhiy  to  take  that  for  dooe  which  is 
not  done.  Baecn, 

Nature  to  youth  hot  nuhneu  doth  dispense. 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompenoe. 

Denham, 
Her  rath  hand  in  evil  hour, 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  eat. 
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The  vain  Mont  by  his  own  nuftnesf  wrought,  he  strenuousfy   defended.     He  died   in   1536. 

Too  loon  diieovered  his  unbitious  thought,  Rastall  was  a  7«alous  Papist.    He  wiote,  1 .  Na- 

Believed  me  his,  because  I  spoke  him  fair.  Diyden.  tura  Natumta.  Pits  calU  it  an  ingenious  comedy 

He  thMt  doth  anyU»»g  ,':««y.  >nust  do  u  wUl-  describii^  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  cuts 

ingly ;  for  he  was  free  to  deliberate  or  njt^^  ^  ^he  Fastyme  of  the  People ;  the  Cronycles 

Declare  the  secret  villain,  ^^''  ^^  diverse  Realmys,  and  most  esoecially  of  die 

The  wretch  lo  meanly  base  to  injure  Phadra,  V^^  ^^  England,  fol.     3.  Ecclesia  Johannis 

So  ruhlff  brave  to  dare  the  sword  of  Theseus.  Hastal,  1 542 ;  one  of  die  prohibited  books  in  the 

Smith,  ^'gn  of  Henry  VIII.    4.  Logtun  Anglicananim 

In  so  speaking,  we  offend  indeed  against  truth ;  vocabula  .explicata.    French  and  Latin.    Lon- 

yet  we  oflend  not  properly  by  Calsehood,  which  is  a  don  1567,  8vo. 

speaking  against  our  thoughts;    but  by  ratkneu,        RAT,  n.s.    Sax.  [iset;  Fr.  nU ;  Belg.  nUte; 

which  is  an  affirming  or  denying,  before  we  have  suf-  Swed.  and  Span,  raita  ;  raton.    An  animal  of  the 

ficiently  informed  ourselves.  Sou^,  mouse  kind  that  infests  houses  and  ships:  to 

RASU'ER,  n.  j.    I-at.  rtuvara.    A  thin  slice  of  *  »meU  a  rat '  is  to  suspect ;  be  on  the  watch. 
YojcoTi,  ^^^  naturas  do  pursue 

If  we  grow  all  to  be  pork  eaters,  we  shall  no\        I-ike  ma**  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane, 
shortly  have  a  radier  on  the  coals  for  money.  .  ...  Shakgptare. 

Shakspeort.  Menhani  of  Frntw.  '    -^  °^^  ■^'^  ^  ^™^*  ^^  "^J  ^<>°i  *^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

White  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer,  ^^  ^"^  you  four  tall  feUows  skip  like  rats.    Id. 
And  nuhen  o(  singed  bacon  on  the  coals.  „  ?»•**>  Hudibras,  I  smell  a  mi, 

Dryden,  Ralpho,  thou  dost  prevaricate.       Hmdiortu, 

Quenches  his  thirst  with  ale  in  nut-brown  bowb,         Thus  horses  wUl  knable  at  walls,  and  rati  wiU 

And  takes  the  hasly  roiher  from  the  coals.      King.  U^ff.  "^n.  Browne  i  Vulgar  Errourt. 

D  Acn     •    «-     -  -k     p.  -.-..W-.    T*-i      —  If  "*  despair  be  goes  out  of  the  way  nke  arwt  with. 

RASP,v.fl.&«.s.r  Fr.rasper;  Ital. raip«rf ;  .doaeofaSenick,  why  bodies  nobly.         Dennu. 
Rasi^atoay,  n.  f.  3  Span.  lYH^por.    To  rub  to        „       .  «     « 

powder  with  a  rough  file;  the  tile  used:  a  sur-        5t1i I «?^^*W-    See  Mus. 
eeon*s  rasp  RATAFIA  is  prepared  from,  the  Itemeli,  &c. 

Having  prepared  haid  woods  and  ivory  for  the  ^{  '^^^T*^  other  kinds  of  fniito.     Ratafia  of 

lathe  wii  ku^,  they  pitch  it  between  the  pikes.  ^^^^I™"  >»  prejiared  by  bruauiff  the  chemw,  and 

Moxon.  putting  them  into  a  vessel,  wherein  brandy  has 

Case-haidenlng  is  used  by  file-cutters,  when  they  d^°  long  kepi ;  then  adding  to  them  the  kernels 

make  coarse  files,  and  genendly  most  nspt  have  of  cherries  with  strawberries,  sugar,  cinnamon,. 

formerly  been  made  of  iron  and  case-hardened.  white  pepper,  nutmeg,  cloves  ;  and  to  20  lbs. 

Moton*t  Mechanical  Exereieet,  of  cherries  ten  quarts  of  brandy.    The  vessel  b 
Some  authora  have  advised  the  ratping  of  these  left  o|)en  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  stopped 
bones ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  needless.       ^veman.  dose  for  two  months  before  it  be  tapped.  Ratafia 
I  put  mto  his  mouth  a  raspatory,  and  pulled  away  of  apricots  is  prepared  two  ways,  vu.  either  by 
the  corrupt  fiesh,  and  with  cauteries  boi^  to  a  ^^^  ^  apricoSin  white  Wine,  adding  to  the 
*^™*  *                                                  "  «ffy«ry.  liqiiQj  qu  equal  brandy,  with  sugar,  cinnamon, 
Rasp,  n.  i.     J     Ital.  roipo.  A  delicious  berry  mace,  and  the  kemeU  of  apricoU ;  infusing  the 
RASp'BEBav.  S  that  grows  on  a  species  of  the  whole  for  eight  or  ten  days ;  then  straining  the 
bramble;  a  raspberry.  liquor,  and  putting  it  up  for  use :  or  else  by  in- 
Set  sorrel  amongst  rasps,  and  the  rasps  will  be  the  fusing  the  apricots,  cut  in  pieces,  for  a  day  or 
smaller.                                                     B4tcon,  two,  passing  it  through  a  straining  bag,  and  then 

Raspberries  are  of  three  sorts ;  the  common  wild  cutting  in  Uie  usual  ingredients, 
one,  the  large  red  prdennijpfter^^^  which  b  one  of        r^tAN  {ealamus);  a  genua  of  palms,  b»t 

Now  wUl  the  corinths,  now  the  niip- supply  ^""^^f*   ^^>   "»    this    respect,    somewhat  re- 

Delidous  draughu,  when  prest  to  vines.     Philips,      ambling  the  glasses.    The  species  have  all  pe- 

Raspbeeey-teee.    See  Rubus.  HlT^i^lI'tn^^ ^i?^^^ 

RASTAiyr,  a  town  of  Baden,  the  capital  of  '^^T'    !       ^  L^^    k       J^l       '  k^    T 

.u   j^  •  4    i  M         !:  J   """^"»  "r  «»F»*«»  ■»"  cending  among  the  branches  of  trees,  but  wub- 

the  distnct  of  Muig,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  ^^^    ';f^,^  ^»  ^^Is.    Tliey  grow  in  pit>fu- 

four  grand  courts  of  the  duchy.    Here  «  an  ex-  ^^^  ^^        ^j,^  y^^^^  ^^  ^^J  i»         .J  j^^ 

cellent  manufocture  of  fire  a™  and  the  neighbouring  islands.    All  tlie  species 

«  chiefly  noted  as  having  been,  m  1714  and  ,^         J^^^  ^^j^^       U^  ^  various  pur- 
1798,  the  seat  of  diplomatic  conferences.    On  .\^  ^^h  ^nd  young  stems  of  all  furnish 

this  hist  occasion  two  of  the  French  negociaton,  |;;;j,i„ent,  and  a  drink  U  obtained  from  the  li- 
on  their  journey  to  SteasbuiK,  were  assassmatcd        j^  ^y^^y^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  i„   ^^ 

in  a  manner  never  (iiUy  explamed,  but  supposed  )*  ^jj,     q^^         j^  i,  ^^^  culUvaied  for  its 

to  have  been  the  act  of  c^moe  robbera.    In  ^^^j     ^j^j^  •,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^1„„^  3„^ 

the  «mpaign  of  1796  Ae  French  obtounedbe^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^     Certain  species  fimiish 

an  advantage  over  the  Austrians.    Twenty  miles  cables,  cords,  and  withes  of  exceeSing  strength  ; 

B  IotJt  t  Jf  u  ?■        *        J     •     11  o^era  are  »P»it  into  strips  for  making  the  seats 

RAS17lLL(John), apnnter andmiscel^^       ^  y^y^  ^^^^     y^^    ^^  ^^^  1^1^^  ^„j 

Iter,  bom  m  London  about  the  end  of  the    g,^„^  ^^^^^  of  furniture;  those  which  are 


wnteTc 


fifteen^  c«»tnry,  »nd  ^ucMed  at  Oxford.    He    ^,  ^  ^  ^  ^h^  j„i„^  ^^  „„^ 

nurned  the  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with    j;*^,  ^ju,^  ,,  walking^ticks;  in  short, 

vrbom  he  was  very  intimate,  and  whose  writings  '  ^  o  ' 
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the  ecoooinical  purposes  to  which  the  Tarions  ^^~  ?"  J^  to  me  ia  a  1m^  time, 

species  of  ratonsM applied, aie  ^ery  nmnerous,  Th«  «^  for  I  hawi somesport  mjand. 

even  in  northern  climates.    A  trade  in  latans,  to  ft^ripeaiesome^aiidioneof  Uter  IdndT 

considerable  extent, »  earned  on  from  screfal  of  ^^     1^^^*;^,  and  some  of  purple  rind.       JAy. 

the  East  India  islaoda  to  China,  which  ts  the  ^  •      ^  ^^  primn«  thatfo!r»aken  dies, 

princiMl  market  for  them.  j]^^  t^ed  crow-toe  and  pale  jessamine.       MiUon, 

RATE,  n.  t^  o.  a.  &  V.  Ik  I    Old  Fr.  raie ;  Lat.  He  sought  throogh  the  world,  hat  soogfat  in  vain« 

Ua'table,  adj,                 S  raiia.    Price  fixed  And,  no  where  fin£ng,  rathtr  feared  her  slain, 

or   allowance    settled;   tax;    degree;    value;  Dryden, 

principle  of  value ;  quantity;  manner :  to  value  Tis  rather  to  he  thoo|ht  that  an  heu  had  no  snch 

at  a  price ;  make  an  estimate.  right  by  divine  institution,  than  tlmt  God  shouM 

I  »m  a  spirit  of  no  eommoa  rate;  givo  such  right,  but  yet  leave  it  andetorannaie  who 

The  sommer  tUlI  iloth  tend  apon  mj  state.  such  heir  is.                                                      Leeke. 

Shaiupeare,  Tis  with  relnctancv  he  is  provoked  by  our  impeni- 

The  Danes  brought  in  a  reckoning  of  money  by  tenoe  to  apply  the  oiscipline  of  seventy ;  he  had 

ores,  per  oras ;  I  collect  out  of  the  abbey-book  of  Bur-  rather  maniund  should  adore  him  as  their  patron  and 

ton,  that  twenty  ont  were  ratable  to  two  marks  of  beoefactor.                                                       Rogers. 

•"TT'v.  .^      ,.         V              Camden's  Remaim.  RATIFY,  V.  ii. ->      Lat.  rolwu/ocia.  To  con- 

To  whjch  «I«^n  r^-;^  laThZ^  b  Hai'ifieiC  n.  i.  Sfirm;  setUe  The  who  settles 

L"^!^t  ia^r]im'r:iLm^               "  HaT,P.c:^TXOH.5or  caofirms:  confimiadon. 

SeoA,  We  have  ratified  unto  them  the  borders  of  Judas. 

You  seem  not  high  enongh  your  joys  to  rate,  .       ^  *  '*'*f'. 

You  stand  iodebied  a  vast  sum  to  fate.  There  must  be  seal  and  fervencv  in  hnn  which 

And  should  large  thanks  for  the  great  blessings  pay.  proposeth  for  the  rest  those  suite  and  supplications, 

Drydea.  which  they  by  their  joyful  acclamations  must  ratify. 

Rate,  v  «.    Isl.  and  Goth,  rtita.    To  chide  ^^  cry. «  chase  we  Laertes  for  our  king^^" 

hastily  and  vehemently.  The  «rti>J»  and  props  of  every  word. 

Go  rate  thy  minion*,  proud  insultmg  boy ;  ^        ^^^^  end  tongues  applaud  it  to  the  cfouds. 

Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  tenns  ^                              9         kk                 Shakmeare* 

Before  thy  sovereign  !            Shahepeare.  Henry  VI,  g^  ^j^^  y^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Rate,  the  name  of  the  classes  into  which  ships  To  ra^fy  the  work,  we  may  again 

of  war  are  divided  in  tlie  navy,  according  to  Give  to  our  taibles  meat,  sleep  to  our  nighu.  Id. 

their  force  and   magnitude :  thus  the  fiitt  rate  Tell  me,  my  friend,  from  whence  hadst  thou  the 

comprehends  all  ships  of  100  giins  and  upvrards ;  skill, 

tecond  rate  includes  all  ships  canving  from  90  So  nicely  to  distinguish  good  from  ill  \ 

to  98  guns,  upon  three  decks ;  thrd  rate  con-  And  what  thou  art  to  follow,  what  to  fly, 

sists  of  ships  from  64  to  80  cannon;  fourth  This  to  condemn,  and  that  to  mfi^y?          Vryden. 

raiet  consist  of  ships  from  50  to  60  guns,  upon  God  ratified  their  prayers  by  the  judgment  brought 

two  decks  and  the  quarter-deck.    All  vessels  of  dawn  upon  the  head  of  him  whom  they  prayed  against, 

war  under  the  fourth  rate  are  usually  compre-  .       «          •     ^^^' 

bended  under  the  genera!  names  of  frigatety  RATIO,  n.  t.    Lat.  raiw.    Proportion, 

and  never  appear  in  tlie  line  of  battle.    They  Whatever  inclination  the  lays  have  to  the  plane 

are  divided   into    two   rates,    viz.  fifth  ratei,  of  imadence.  the  sine  «f  ^.^°p/«.  ^^ '°^^°~.;°J 

e        r»ft  .    >!/*       A  A                  A    '  *l  everv  rav.  considered  apart,  shall  nave  to  the  sine 

mountiriR  from  3S  to  40  or  44  guns ;  and  ,uth  XtZ^lL^  „f  ^^a  J ,  ^„unt  «<w.    C^y«. 

rutety  of  from  20  to  30  guns.  *                               ,                     .      . 

Ratio,  in  arithmetic  and  geometir,  is  that 

RATH,  n.  f .    Goth,  and  Swed.  rad.    A  hill,  relation  of  homogeneous  things  which  detorminea 

Out  of  use.  the  quantity  of  one  from  the  quamtity  of  another. 

There  is  a  grest  use  among  the  Irish,   to  make  without  the  intervention  of  a  third.    Two  num- 

greal  assemblies  upon  a  rath  or  hill,  there  to  parly  bers,  lines,  or  quantities,  A  and  B,  beir  g  proposed, 

aboat  matters  and  wrongs  between  townships  or  pri-  ^^\^  relation  one  to  another  may  be  considered 

vale  persons.                                             Bpemer,  under  one  of  these  two  heads :— 1 .  How  much  A 

Rath,  adj,       1  Sax.  jia«,  soon.      Karly ;  be-  exceeds  B,  or  B  exceeds  A  ?    And  this  is  found 

Rather,  ci^t;.  (fore  the  usual  time:   rather,  by  taking  A  from  B,  or  B  from  A,  and  is  called 

the  comparative  of  Sax.  pa*,  meaning  sooner,  is  arithmetic  ratio.    2.  Or  how  many  tim^^  and 

more  willingly ;  with  better  liking.  parts  of  a  time,  A  contains  B,  or  B  contains  A? 

ITiis  is  he  that  I  scide  of,  after  me  is  comun  a  And  this  is  called    geometric  reason  or  ratio 

man.  which  was  made  bifore  me,  for  he  was  rather  (or,  as  Euclid  defines  it,  it  is  the  mutual  habitude 

than  I.                                            Widif.  Jm  i.  or  aspect  of  two  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind. 

Almighty  God  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  accordinsr  to  quantity ;  that  is,  as  to  how  often 

but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  i}^q  one  contains,  or  is  contained  in,  Uie  other)^ 

and  live.                                          Ccmmen  Prayer,  ^^^  [^  fy^^^  by  dividing  A  by  B,  or  B  by  A. 

Thus  is  my  summer  worn  away  and  wasted,  ^^^  |,gyg  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^|,at  quantity  which  is  teferred 

Thus  is  my  harvest  hastened  all  to  rathe,  ^  another  quantity  is  called  the  antecedent  of  the 

The  ear  that  budded  fair.  »  burnt  and  bUsted,  ^^.^    and  that  to  which  the  other  is  wferred  is 

And  all  my  hoped  gam  is  turned  to  «a^|-^^^  called  the  consequent  of  the  ratio ;  as,  in  the  ratio 

This  is  an  art  of  A  to  B,  A  is  the  antecedent,  and  B  the  con- 

Which  does  mend  nature,  chan'ge  it  rather,  but   .  sequent.    Therefore  any  quantity,  as  antecedent, 

rue  art  itself  is  nature.   Shukspeare,  WinUrs  Tale  divided  by  any  quantity  is  a  consequent,  gives  tlie 
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ratio  of  that  antecedent  to  the  consequent.  Thus  dictates  of  our  faculties,  we  say  the  iDferenoe  is  ra- 

\  tioHal.                                             GlanmlU't  8eep$is. 

the  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  -^,  but  the  ratio  of  B  to  A  in  hnman  occuneoces,  there  have  been  many 

B          ,.           ,       ".        ^.      f«^^    a-    12  weH   directed    inteotioaa,  w^giee  rmHon^lUiet  wifl 

w  — ;  and  in  numbers,  the  ratio  of  12  to  4  is  —  never  bear  a  rigid  exatniualion..  . 

^          I  Broitme's  Vulgar  EW^Mirt. 

=  3,  or  triple;  but  the  ratio  of  4  to  12  is  r^  =--  ,  Can  any  kind  of  ratwcmaiiam  allow  Christ  all  the 

12        3  niarks  of  the  Messiah,  and  yet  deny  hie  to  be  the 

or  subtriple.    And  here  note,  that  the  quantities  Messiah?                                                     South. 

thus  compared  must  be  of  the  same  kind ;  that  Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  it  may 

is,  such  as  by  multiplication  may  be  made  to  TaimuMy  be  coojectarad,  that  a  man's  choice  will 

exceed  one  thie  other,  or  as  these  quantities  ace  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  to  lefnaeit.  South. 

said  to  have  a  ratio  between  them,  which^  being  When  God  has  made  ntionaUtit  the  common  por- 

mulUplied,  may  be  made  to  exceed  one  another,  ^^oa  of  mankind,  how  came  it  to  be  thy  enclosuie? 

Thus  aUne,how  short  soever,  may  be  multiplied,  „    ^             .    .           ,?T'^  of  the  Tongue. 

that  is,  produced  so  long  as  to  exceed  any  given  Such  an  inscnption  would  he  telfHeyident  without 

right  Une ;  and  consequently  these  may  be  com-  "^  rntwanutwnor  study,  sod  could  not  fe.1  con- 

^    J  "   '  V      ^™^**^""y  ""*^  "•*J  M^  v«t«  gtantly  to  exert  its  energy  m  their  minds.    Beatley. 

pared  together,  and  the  ratio  expressed ;  but  as  jf  ^^^  argumenU  lSS  ro/imoi,  offer  them  m  as 

a  line  can  never,  by  any  multiplicaUon  whatever,  moving  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  sotvect  wUl 

be  made  to  have  breadth,  that  is,  to  be  made  admit ;  but  beware  of  letting  the  pathetic  part  swaU 

equal  to  a  superficies,  how  small  soever ;  these  low  up  the  raiiona/.                                     Smifi. 

can  therefore  never  be  compared  together,  and  If  it  be  our  glory  and  happiness  to  have  a  rational 

consequently  have   no  ratio  cr  respect  one  to  nature,  that  is  endued  with  wisdom  and  reason,  that 

another.  is  capable  of  imitalinfl;  the  divine  nature ;  thoa  it 

RATION,  in  the  army,  a  portion  of  ammuni-  ">««*  ^  our  eloiy  and  happiness  to  improve  our  rea- 

lion,  bread,  drink,  and    forage,  distributed  to  «>«»  and  wisdom,  to  act  up  to  the  excellency  of  our 

eachsoldier  in  the  army,  for  hU  daily  subsistence,  ^''f^  nature,  and  to  nmuite  God  m  all  our  actions, 

&C,  The  horse  have  rations  of  hay  and  oaU  when  ***  ?l^!S??i  wi?"  ^'^  .      a  i^         d  •   ' 

they  cannot  go  out  to  forage.    The  rations  of  -  liATS  BANE, «.  i.    Rat  and  bane.    Poison 

bread  are  regulated  by  weight.    The  ordinary  "*';™ '  »"««>«.                      _    _  j 

_..        -      -''  ^      ij-^   •-  »  ®       J    -.J     u^ir  V  When  murder  s  ont,  what  vice  can  we  advanooL 

ration  of  a  foot  soldier  is  a  oound  and  a  half  of  Unles.  the  new-found  pois'ning  trick  of  France? 

bread  per  day.    The  officers  W  several  rations,  ^nd  when  their  art  of  «(**««  we  have  got, 

accordmg  to  their  quality,  and  the  number  of  By  way  of  thanks,  well  send  'em  o'er  our  plot, 

attendants  they  are  obliged  to  keep.     When  the  Dryden. 

ration  is  augmented  on  occasions  of  rejoicing,  it  He  woold  throw  ffatflasM  up  and  down  a  house, 

is  called  a  double  ration.    The  ships'  crews  have  where  children  might  come  at  it.           L'Eetrange. 

also  their  rations*  or  allowances  of  biscuit  and  I  can  hardly  believe  the  relation  of  his  being  poi- 

water,  proportioned  according  to  their  stock.  toned,  but  sack  might  do  it,  though  ratAane  would 

Latin    rationdit.  "^^li  .«,«„^^,    ^             „         SwifitoPope. 

Having  reason;  agree-  RATISBON,  German  Regensburg,  an   an- 

able  to  reason;  wise:  to  ^»«n*  <^*?y  ^^  Bavaria,  long  known  as  the  place 

RATiociii'ATivE,'adf.  Vratiocinate  (not  used)  ©^  meeting  for  the  imperial  diet.    It  is  situated 

Ra'tiomalist,  in.        means,  to  reason  or  <?  ^^e  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  to 

Ratiomal'itt,               argue,      ratiocination  5^«  »««"»  o^  *^«  ".^^r  Regen,  from  which  its 

Ra'tiowally,  firfv.     J  corresponding :  ratio-  German  name  is  denved,  and  is  surrounded  with 

cinative  is  aivumentative :  rationalist  is,  one  who  "»  earthen  mound,  though  not  defensible  against 

reasons  or  proceeds  upon  reason :  rationality,  "»  ^y-    ItU  built  of  stone,  but  the  houses  are 

power  of  reason ;  or  reasonableness :  rationally  ▼e'T  *>J8^_»n«*  ®W ;    the  streets  narrow    and 

follows  the  senses  of  rational.  crooked.  The  townJiouae  partakes  of  the  gloomy 

He  often  used  thU  comparison:    the  empirical  charactw  of  &e  rest  of  the  town,  J^ 

philosophers  are  like  to  pis^  ;  they  only  £y  up  ™«°*  ^^^  ^  diet  held  its  sittings   is  olain 

Lid  us^their  store :  the  ratitmaluf  are  Itk^  to  spi-  ^l^  ^  ??"?f"-    »«*  the  cathedral  and  Ae 

den;  they  spin  all  ont  of  thev  own  boweb :  but  «»!*«*  of  St.  Emeran,  the  former  a  venerable 

give  me  a  philosopher,  who,  like  the  bee,  hath  a  mid-  Gothic  pile  and  the  latter  containing  a  number 

die  faculty,  eatheriog  from  abroad,  but  digestirg  that  of  good  paintings,  are  worth  attention ;  and  after 

which  is  gathered  by  his  own  rirtue.            Bacon,  these  the  episcopal  residence,  a  palace  belonging 

God  decreed  to  create  man  after  his  own  image,  a  to  the  prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis ;  the  Jesuits' 

free  and  roHowd  agent.                          Hamnunid.  college ;  the  arsenal,  and  the  Haidplatx,  where 

The  discerning  of  that  connexion  or  dependence  tournaments  were  formerly  given.     Here  is  also 

which  there  is  betwixt  several  proposiuons.  whereby  ^  public  drawing-Mhool,  two  public  libraries, 

^,^^y^l^^i^ot^^^Uonfnm^iH>^.  an5  several hospiuUs. 

which  IS  called  ratwewatum  or  discourse.    Wtlktm.  .     «rk*»«   n»*;.L«..  x^a  »k-.  «»«i..^«^  ^»;m*:^» 

What  higher  in  her  society  thou  findest  .^,^  RaUsbon  had  the  «clusivc  nayig^on 

AttrecHve,  humane,  rational,  love  still.     Milton.  ?^  ^^^  ^^''^  ^  Vienn^  and  upwards  to  Uhn, 

c                  «•                •  .•     .  1       J     -J    4i  itwasof  course  far  more  brisk  as  a  trading  town; 

<»n':s;?nr:dT.r^v.s2ru.lti!  b-t  ^  ,^»«»es ««! .  coo.id«.bieiu  of 

elusion  is  attained  quasi  per  saltum,  and  without  any  ^^^  ."  *™»>e^»  corn,  and  salt.    The  town  has 

thing  of  ratioeinative  process,  even  as  the  eye  sees  extensive  dock-yards  for  the  building  of  boats 

his  object  immediately,  and  without  any  prerious  ^d  lighters,  and  a  number  of  breweries  ana  dis- 

discourse.                       Hale* g  Origin  of  Manfdnd.  tilleries,butfewmanufoctures.  Itbaslongbeen  a 

When  the  conclusion  is  deducedfrom  the  unerring  favorite  residence  of  the  respectable  classes  cf  so- 
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ciely ;  and  formerly  the  presence  of  the  diet,  which 
assembled  here  habitually,  from  1 662,  until  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  body  in  1805,  contributed  much  to 
lU  support.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Catholics ;  and  Ratisbon  (reduced  in  1817  to  a 
bishopric)  was  long  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
who  had  a  considerable  territory,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Emeran,  situated  withhi 
the  walls,  and  a  small  town  of  itself.  In  the 
river  is  an  island,  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  great 
length,  extending  across  the  Danube,  and  con- 
necting tl^e  city  with  its  northern  suburb,  Stad- 
tham  Hof.  In  April  1809,  this  country  was 
the  scene  of  obstmate  contests  between  the 
French  and  Austrians.  Ratisbon  is  sixty-three 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Munich,  and  127  south-west 
of  Prague.     Population  20,000. 

RATTEEN',  n,  «.  Fr.  raiine ;  Span,  ratina, 
A  kind  of  stuff. 

We'll  rig  in  Meath-stieet  Egypt's  haughty  queen. 
And  Antony  shall  court  her  in  ratteen.  Swift, 

RATTLE,  V.  n.,  v.  a.  &,n.t,  i      Belg.  ruielen ; 

RAt'TLfi-SNAKE,  n.  «.  )  or  a  frequentative 

of  Sax.  /leovan.  To  make  a  sharp,  quick,  or  clat- 
tering noise;  speak  clamorously  or  eagerly;  to 
move  any  thing  so  as  to  make  a  clatter ;  to  stun 
or  drive  with  noise ;  scold :  the  noise  made ; 
loud  and  empty  talk ;  a  child's  toy :  the  rattle- 
snake is  the  genus  crotalus  of  amphibia,  ser- 
pentes.    See  Crotalus. 

The  quiver  rattktk  against  him.     Job  xxzix.  23. 
The  noise  of  a  whip,  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels, 
of  pranciog  horses,  aod  of  the  jumpiog  chariots. 

Nakum  iii.  2. 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
Alt  loud  as  thioe,  rattU  the  welkin's  ear, 
And  mock  the  deep-mouthed  thunder. 

Snuktpt&re, 
The  rattles  of  Isis,  and  the  cymbals  of  Brasilea, 
nearly  eoouffh  resemble  each  other.  Bale^. 

He  fthould  be  well  enough  able  to  scatter  the  Irbh 
as  a  flight  of  birds,  and  rattte  away  this  swarm  of 
bees  with  their  king.  Bacon, 

They  had,  to  amisht  the  enemies  horses,  big  rai- 
tUi  covered  with  parchment,  and  small  stones  within ; 
but  the  raltlmg  oi  shot  might  have  done  better  service. 

Harvard, 
All  this  ado  about  the  ffolden  age  is  but  an  empty 
r(i/t(«  and  frivolous  conceit.  HakewUl. 

OpioioDs  are  the  rattUt  of  immature  intellects,  but 
the  advanced  reasons  have  outgrown  them. 

GUmvilie't  Sceptii. 
She  loses  her  being  at  the  very  sight  of  him,  and 
drops  plump  into  his  arms,  like  a  charmed  bird  into 
the  mouth  of  a  rattlesnake,  More*s  Foundling, 

With  jealous  eyes  at  distance  she  hath  seen 
\yhi8penng  with  Jove  the  silver-footed  queen ; 
Then,  impotent  of  tongue,  her  silence  broke. 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattlmg  tone  she  spoke.    Drfiin, 
Her  chains  she  rottfet,  and  her  whip  she  shakos. 

Id. 
They  want  no  raitUt  for  their  froward  mood. 
Nor  nirae  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food.       «  Id, 

Hearing  i£sop  had  been  beforehand,  he  sent  iisr 
him  iu  a  race,  and  ratiUd  him  with  a  thousand  trai- 
tors and  villains  for  robbine  his  house.  UBetrange, 

The  rattUknake  is  so  called  from  the  rattle  at  the 
end  of  his  tail.  Qrew*$  Mu$evm. 

There  she  assembles  all  her  blackeitt  storms, 
Ind  the  rndt  hail  in  rattling  tempest  forms. 

Additon. 


I'll  hold  ten  pound  my  dream  is  oat ; 
rd  tell  it  you  but  for  the  rattle 
Of  those  confounded  drums.  Prwr^ 

She  that  would  sometimes  rattle  off  her  servants 
sharply,  now,  if  she  saw  them  drunk,  nsTer  took 
notice.  AHmiknot, 

Farewel  then,  verse,  and  love,  and  every  toy. 
The  rhymes  and  rattles  of  the  man  or  boy ; 
What  rieht,  what  true,  what  6t  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  mv  care,  for  this  is  all.  Pope. 

He  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a  free-thinker ;  be  n 
an  assertor  of  liberty  and  property  ;  he  rattlet  it  out 
against  popery.  Swift. 

Rattlesnake.    See  Crotalus. 

RAV'AGE,v.a.&n.  f.  ^     Fr.  ravager;  barb. 

Rav'ager,  n.  f.  S^MLbroitiare.   To  lay 

waste ;  ransack ;  pillage :  the  spoil  or  ruin  thus 
made :  ravager,  he  who  makes  it. 

Some  cruel  pleasure  will  from  thence  arise. 

To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes. 

Dnfden. 
Would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 

To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul  1     AddUm. 

Those  savages  were  not  then  what  civilhed  man- 
kind is  now ;  but  without  mutual  society,  without 
arms  of  ofienoe,  without  houses  or  fortifications,  so 
obvious  and  exposed  prey  to  the  ravage  of  devouiiof 
beasU.  BealUji. 

When  that  mighty  empire  was  overthrown  by  the 
northern  people,  vast  sums  of  money  were  buried  to 
escai|e  the  plundering  of  the  conquerors ;  aod  what 
remained  waa  carried  off  by  those  twagen.     Sw^. 
His  UasU  obey,  and  ouit  the  howling  hill. 

The  shattered  forest,  and  the  ravoffed  vale. 


Cambyses  marched  one  army  from  Thebes,  aAer 
having  overturned  the  temples,  ravaged  the  coaati^, 
and  deluged  it  with  blood,  to  subdue  Ethiopia  ■  this 
army  almost  perished  by  (kmiae,  insomuch  that  they 
-«^epeatedly  slew  every  tenth  man  to  aupply  the  re- 
mainder with  food.  Ihrtdm. 

RAU'CITY, «.  s.  Latrouctts.  Hoaneoess; 
loud  rough  noise. 

.  Inequality  not  stayed  upon,  but  passing,  is  rather 
an  increase  of  sweetness;  as  in  the  purling  of  a 
wreathed  string,  and  in  the  ramoUsf  of  a  trumpet. 

Bmom's  Naimral  MiHery. 
RAVEyO.n.       ^     Fr.  rher;  Belc.  rtvat; 
Ra'vingly,  adv.  $  Lat.  rabo.  To  be  delirious; 
talk  irrationally  or  incoherently ;  bunt  into  furious 
exclamation!. 

Shall  these  wild  distempers  of  thy  mind* 
This  tompMt  of  thy  tongue,  thus  rave,  and  find 
No  opposition  1  &iu(y«  Farapkiuee  em  Jek, 

In  thu  depth  of  muses,  and  divers  sorts  of  dis- 
courses, would  she  raving  have  remained.  Sidney. 
Our  ravinn  and  complaints  are  but  like  arrows 
shot  up  into  the  air,  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no  purpose. 

Tempk. 
Another  naitiality  is  as  fantastical  and  wild,  at- 
tributing ail  knowledge  to  the  ancients  or  the 
moderns ;  this  raving  upon  antiquity,  in  natter  ol 
poetry,  Horace  has  wittily  exposed  in  one  of  his 
ss  tires.  LeAt. 

Her  grief  has  wiouffht  her  into  frensj ! 
The  imsfes  her  troubled  foncy  forms 
Are  incoherent,  wild ;  her  words  disjointed : 
Sometinaes  she  ravet  for  musick,  light,  and  air; 
Nor  air,  nor  light,  nor  musick  calm  her  pains. 

Smith. 
He  swore  he  could  not  leave  me. 
With  ten  thousand  ravlnf^t. 

lUmC$  Roual  C'^iat 
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Woodtr  at  my  patittice* 
Have  I  not  causo  to  roM,  and  beat  my  breast. 
To  rand  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted  T 

Addiian, 
Men  who  thus  ravt,  we  may  oondode  their  brains 
are  tnjned,  and  one  ma?  as  well  read  lectures  at 
Bedlam  as  treat  with  such. 

Ocvemment  of  tht  Tonpte, 
It  soon  infecteth  the  whole  member,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  watching  and  raoing,        WUtman, 
Revengo,  rerenge,  thus  rtning  through  the  streets, 
ril  cry  for  Yengeance.       Southern**  ^rtan  Damt, 

RAVEL»  V.  a.  &  v.  fi.  Belg.  raveUn.  To 
entangle;  perplex;  involve;  entwist  one  with 
viother ;  unweave ;  undo  knit-work ;  to  fall  into 
perplexity  or  confusion;  work  in  a  perplexed 

state. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care. 

ShaJapeare. 
As  yon  unwind  her  love  from  htm, 
Ajest  it  should  nnel,  and  be  ^ood  to  none. 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me.         Id» 
It  will  be  needless  to  ravel  far  into  the  records  of 
elder  times ;  every  man's  memory  will  suggest  many 
pertinent  instances.  Decay  of  Pietii. 

Vhay  but  row/  it  over  loosely,  and  pitch  upon 
disputing  against  particular  conclusions,  that,  at  the 
tiist  encounter  of  them  single,  seem  harsh  to  them. 

Digby. 
Give  the  reins  to  wanderin|f  thought, 
Regardless  of  his  glory's  diminution  ; 
Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involved. 
They  ravel  raoie,  still  less  resolved. 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution. 

MiUm, 
If  then  such  praise  the  Macedonian  got, 
For  having  rudely  cut  the  Gordian  knot ; 
What  glory's  due  to  him  that  could  divide 
Such  raveid  interests,  has  the  knot  untied. 
And  without  stroke  so  smooth  a  passage  made, 
Where  craft  and  malice  such  obstructions  laid ! 

WalUr. 

The  humour  of  ravdUng  into  all  these  mystical  or 

intangled  matters,  mingling  with  the  interest  and 

passions  of  princes  and  of  parties,    and  thereby 

hcighiened  and  inflamed,  prociooed  infinite  disputes. 

Temple, 

Ravelin,  in  fivrtifioation,  was  anciently  a  flat 
lioatioo  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  curtain.     See 

FORTIFICATIOV. 

RA'VEN,  A.I.,  V.  a.  &  v.  n.^      Saxon    ppsepn, 

Rav'evous,  od;.  rppsepian,  to  rob; 

Rat  ehouslt,  adv,  I  Belg-  raven;  Goth. 

Rav  Eiiov78VE85y  u.  $.  J  and  Swed.  ro/ii. 
A  laige  black  carnivorous  fowl,  whose  cry  is 
supposed  ominous:  to  prey  rapaciously:  the  ad- 
jective, &C.,  corresponaing. 

Beniamin  shall  ramn  as  a  wolf ;  in  the  rooming  he 
shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide 
the  spoiL  Oeneeit. 

They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths,  as  a 
ravemnr  and  a  roaring  lion.  Pealm  xxii.  13. 

The  lion  strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his 
holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ramn.     Nahum, 
The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  crokes  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Shakepeare,  Maebelh, 
Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  raven  up 
bine  own  life's  means.  ^aktpeare. 

The  cloyed  will 
That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire,  that  tub 
Both  filled  and  running,  ravening  first  the  lamb. 
Longs  after  for  the  garbage.  Id,  Cymbeline, 


Thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenont, 

Shahpeare, 
lie  made  the  greedy  reieen*  to  be  £lias*  catereia 
and  bring  him  foml.  King  Chntla, 

As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravewnu  fowl,  throueh  many  a  league  remote, 
Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field 
Where  armies  he  encamped  come  flying,  lured 
With  scent  of  living  carcasses. 

Milton's  Paradiee  Lott, 
To  me,  who  with  eternal  lismine  pine, 
Alike  is  hell,  or  paradise,  or  heaven ; 
There  best,  where  most  with  ravin  I  may  meet. 

Milton, 
The  ravenontneiM  of  a  lion  or  bear  are  natural  to 
them ;  yet  their  mission  upon  an  extraordinary  occa> 
sion  may  be  an  actus  imperatus  of  divine  providence. 

Hole. 
I  have  seen  a  perfectly  white  raven,  as  to  bill  as 
well  as  feathers.  Botfle  on  CoUmre. 

On  several  parts  a  several  piaise  bestows. 
The  ruby-lips,  and  well-proportioned  nose. 
The  snowy  skin,  the  raven  glossy  hair, 
The  dimpled  cheek. 

Dryden*$  Canton  and  Iphigenia, 
The  more  they  fed,  they  ravened  still  for  more, 
They  drained  from  Dan,  and  left  Beeisheba  poor ; 
But  when  some  lay  preferment  fell  by  chance, 
The  Gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance.  Drgden. 

They  might  not  lie  in  a  condition  exposed  to  the 
nivifi  of  any  vermin  that  may  find  them,  being  unable 
to  escape.  Bag, 

What !  the  kind  Ismena, 
That  nursed  roe,  watched  my  sickness!   oh  she 

watched  me. 
As  ravenous  vultures  watch  the  dying  lion.     Smith, 

The  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was  drest. 
White  as  the  whitest  dove  s  unsullied  breast. 
His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue,  had  changed  him 

quite 
To  sooty  blackness  from  the  purest  white.  Addison. 
Convulsions  rack  man's  nerves,  and  cares  his 
breast. 
His  flying  hfe  is  chased  by  ravening  pains 
Through  all  his  doubles  in  the  winding  veins. 

Blaekmore, 
Hence  Gildon  rails,  that  raven  of  the  pit. 
Who  thrives  upon  the  careaases  of  wit.      IToang, 
Raven,  ;n  ornithology.    See  Corvus. 
Ravenna,  a  large  town  in  the  east  of  Italy, 
and  states  of  the  church,  situated  in  a  marshy 
district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Montone.    In  the 
time  of  the  Lower  empire  it  stood  on  a  bay  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  had  a  considerable  port,  sepa- 
rated from  the  city  by  the  Via  Caesaris ;  bu*  mis 
port  is  now  filled  up  with  mud,  and  the  city, 
though  still  'occupying  its  former  site,  as  proved 
by  the  ancient  monuments  it  contains,  is  now  at 
a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  situation  is  pleasant,  though  unhealthy  from 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  nound.    This  has  been 
partly  remedied  by  canymg  along  the  side  of  the 
town  the  rivers  Montone  and  Ronco.   In  former 
times  Ravenna  was  surrounded  with  lasunes :  at 
present,  though  encircled  with  a  mound,  it  is  not 
a  place  of  strength.    Its  streets  are  straight  and 
broad,  but  gloomy ;  and  the  town  has  a  deserted 
aspect.  The  most  interesting  objects  are  the  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,  in  particular  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  ThcNodoric,  and  the  Porta  Aurea*  a 
splendid  gate  of  marble.    Smaller  monuments, 
as  mosaics,  has  reliefs,  and  statues,  are  found  in 
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all  parts  of  the  towo.    The  cathedral  is  a  fine  but  always  inaiated  that  he  acted  from  lus  own 

modem  edifice,  having  its  nave  supported  by  impulse,  and  that  he  could  accuse  nobody.    On 

four  ranges  of  columns  of  Grecian  marble.     The  the  day  of  his  execution,  after  he  had  made  tht 

octagon  church  of  St.  >'ita]e,  erected  about  the  amende  honourable  before  the  church  of  Notre 

sixth  century,  is  likewise  supported  by  pillars  of  Dame,  he  vraa  carried  to  the  Greve ;  and  tied  to 

Grecian  marble,  brought  from  Constantinople,  a  wooden  engine  in  the  shape  of  a  St.  Andrew's 

Another  church,  called  the  Rotonda,  and  situated  cross.   His  right  hand,  with  the  knife  with  which 

outside  of  the  town,  was  built  in  honor  of  Theo-  he  did  the  murder  fastened  in  it,  was  first  burnt 

doric,  by  his  daughter  Amalasonda.    Ravenna  in  a  slow  fire ;  then  the  fleshy  parts  of  his  body 

contains  likewise  the  tomb  of  Dante.    It  was  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  melted  lead, 

made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus :  Tiberius  oil,  pitch,  and  rosin  poured  into  the  wounds, 

repaired  its  walls,  and  made  other  improvements ;  The  people  refused  to  pray  for  him ;  and  when, 

and  the  emperor  Honorius  made  it  the  seat  of  his  accoraing  to  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him, 

residence.    Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  he  came  to  be  dragged  to  pieces  by  four  horses, 

having,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiflh  century,  be-  one  of  those  that  were  brought  appearing  to  be 

come  master  of  Italy,  nxed  here  the  seat  of  his  but  weak,  one  of  the  spectators  offered  his  own, 

empire,  and  erected  several  buildings,     liavenna  with  which  the  criminal  was  much  moved :  be  is 

was  also  the  residence  of  the  imperial  lieutenants  said  to  have  then  made  a  confession,  which  was  so 

ill  the  reign  of  Justinian ;   and  Longinus,  the  written  by  the  greffier  Voiain  that  not  one  word 

succestsor  of  Narses,  took  the  title  of  exarch,  borne  of  it  could  ever  be  read.    He  was  very  earnest 

by  the  governors  of  Italy  during  175  years  that  for  absolution,  which  his  confessor  refused,  un- 

they  resided  at  Kavenna.     The  exarchate  was  less  he  would  reVeal  his  accomplices;  'give  it 

brought  to  a  close  in  the  eighth  century,  by  Pe-  me  conditionally,'  said  he,  '  upon  condition  that 

pin,  father  of  Chvlemagne,  who  made  it  over  to  I  have  told  the  truth,'  which  he  did.    His  body 

the  see  of  Rome.    On  Easter  day,   1512,  a  was  so  robust,  that  it  resisted  the  force  of  the 

battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  between  four  horses ;  and  the  executioner  was  at  length 

the  French  and  Spaniards,  in  which  the  former  obliged  to  cut  him   into  quarters,   which  the 

took  Ravenna  by  assault,  and  plundered  it  in  a  people  dragged  through  the  streets.    The  house 

manner  which  it  never  recovered.  The  town  has  m  which  he  was  born  was  demolished,  and  a 

given  birth  to  several  eminent  meu,  and  is  still  column    of   infamy    erected;    his    &ther  and 

the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  residence  of  a  mother  wero  banished  from  Angoulesme,  and 

papal  legate.    Its  manufactures,  chiefly  of  silk,  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  upon  pain  of  being 

are  inconsiderable,  but  it  has  a  great  annual  fair,  hanged,  if  they  retumra,  without  any  form  of 

Population  18,000.    Forty  miles  east  of  Bolog-  process;  his  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  and  other 

na,  and  seventy  north-east  of  Florence.  relations,  were  commanded  to  lay  aside  the  name 

Ravenita  (John  de),  otherwise  called  Mai-  of  Rav}lltac,'and  to  assume  some  other.    Such 

pWhino,  was  bom  in  Ravenna  in  1352.    He  was  the  fate  of  this  murderer,  who,  according  to 

studied  under  Donatus  the  grammarian.  After  a  his  own  account,  suffered  himself  to  be  impelled 

wandering  life,  for  some  years,  he  settled  at  Pa-  to  the  act  by  the  seditious  sermons  and  books  of 

dua,  where  Sicco,  one  of  his  scholars,  says  he  the  Jesuits,  whom  Hency,  rather  out  of  fear  than 

taught  the  Roman  eloquence  and  moral  philoso-  love,  had  recalled  and  caressed.    Neither  the 

phy,  with  applause  and  success  beyond  all  the  dying  words  of  Ravilliac,  nor  so  much  of  his 

professors  of  that  period.  In  1397,  his  forty-fifth  process  «s  was  published,  were  credited,  bv  his 

year,  John  was  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  contemporaries.  Various  reports  were  circulated 

Florence  to  settle  in  that  city,  where  he  taught  whidi  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate,  &s  they 

many  learned  men.    He  died  about  1418.  were  totally  unsupported  by  any  evidence.    See 

RAUGHT.    The  disused  pret.  and  part.  pass.  France. 

of  Reach.    Snatched ;  reached ;  attained.  RA\  'ISH,  v.  a.    Fr.  ravtr ;  Ital.  rapire ;  Lat 

Hu  tail  was  stretched  out  in  wonderous  length,  rapio.    To  constuprate  by  force;  deflower  by 

That  to  the  hoaie  of  heavenly  gods  it  rou^Af,  violence;   take  away  violently;   overcome  the 

And  with  extorted  power  and  borrowed  strength,  senses ;  hence  transport  with  pleasure. 

The  ever-bttrnmg  lamps  from  thence  it  brought.  . .   ,    ,            ..l  v     i 

°        '                                 Spenter.  ^  ">°^  rmithed  tlways  with  her  love. 

Grittos,  furiously  ranning  in  upon  Scbenden,  vio-  ^^           ....                     .       ^  ^»^w«**- 

lently  niii^&i  from  his  head  his  rich  cap  of  sables,  They  rutnihed  the  women  and  mauU. 

and  with  his  horsemen  took  him.                 KnaiUi,  ^                  ,       ,  ,,     ,                  X«ii.  v.  11. 

The  hand  of  death  has  raugKt  him.  They  are  cruel  and  bloody,  common  ravuken  of 

Shahpeare.  women,  and  murtherers  of  children.             Spinaer, 

RAVILLIAC  (Francis),  the  assassin  of  Hen^  They  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ^^^^'j^V 

IV.  of  Fiance,  was  a  native  of  Aijgoulesme,  and  h^TS^, 

at  the  time  of  h,s  execution  about  thirty-two  wiU  quicken  and  accuse  thee.         «.  King^Le^r/ 

years  of  age.     Ravilliac  s  oarenU  lived  upon  ^^"^  ^^^  rmUkmenU,  betrayings  an?stea]iDg 

alms.    His  father  was  an  inferior  retainer  to  the  ^f  ^^.,  ^^^^^  ^ame  in  all  those  ancient 

law,  and  his  son  had  been  bred  up  in  the  same  fables  of  his  transformations  and  all  that  rabble  of 

profession.     Ravilliac  had  set  up  a  claim  to  an  Giecian  forgeries.                                       RaUigh, 

estate,  but  the  cause  went  against  him,  which  af-  As  all  the  housewiferies  of  deities  are 

fected  his  mind.     He  afterwards  kept  a  school.  To  heare  a  voice  so  ravidungly  fair.  Chapman, 

and  received  gifts  of  small  value  from  the  parents  a  ravuher  must  repair  the  temporal  detriment  to 

of  those  whom  he  taught.     \\'hen  he  was  put  to  the  maid,  and  give  her  a  dowiy,  or  marry  her  if  she 

the  torture,  he  broke  out  in  >  horrid  execrations,  dcsiie  it.                                                    TauU>r. 
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Tell  tbcm  ancient  stones  of  the  ravishment  of  was  (fauslated  and  printed  in  England  in  1693. 

cbasie  maidens.                 id.  HuU  of  Hol^  Litrng,  Being  persecuted  for  his  religioui  opinions,  he 

What  a  nioiiAmcrK  was  that,  when,  having  found  retired    to    linten,    where  he   died    in  1606, 

oat  the  way  to  measure  Hiero's  crown,  he  leaped  out  His  Flora  Orientolis  waa  published  at  Leyden 

of  the  bath,  and,  as  if  be  were  suddenly  possest,  ran  ^^^^                                    ^                          '' 

'^C.\^^'m:;;:l  mixta,  of  earth's  mour^"--  ^W,a*-.        -.     S^.  ppeap;  Teut    and 

Bieathe  such  divine  enchanUngn>m<*»«iir?  Wbomed,       /  Belg.    raro,    ratno;    Goth. 

Miium.  ItAW^HEAD,  «.f.Vand  Swed. ra.    Uncooked; 

I  owe  myself  the  care,  Raw^ly,  adv.     i  unwronght;  bare  orstripped 

My  fame  and  injured  honoor  to  repair ;  Raw  hess,  n.  i.  i  of  skin ;  sore ;  unripe ;  new ; 

From  thy  own  tent,  proud  roan,  in  ihy  despite,  crude ;  bleak ;  chill :  rawboned  is  having  bones 

Thia  hand  shall  ravuk  thy  pretended  right.  scarcely  covered  with  flesh :  raw-head,  a  sup. 

DrydgH,  posed  spectre  or  hobgoblin :  the  adverb  and  noun 

Turn  hence  those  pointed  slories  of  your  eyes ;  substantive  following  correspond  with  raw. 

For  if  more  charms  beneath  those  circles  rise,  if  there  be  quick  ram  flesh  in  the  risings,  it  is  aa 

So  weak  my  virtue,  thev  so  strong  appear,  ©Id  leprosy.                                    Lmtieus  xiii.  60. 

I  shall  tarn  rati$ker  to  keep  you  here.             If.  Full  of  great  lumps  of  Hesh,  and  gobbeU  rata. 

I  told  them  I  was  one  of  their  knight  errants  that  Spenser. 

delivered  them  from  ramshment.                          Id,  They  carried  always  with  them  that  weed,  as  their 

But  when  in  beauty's  lip^ht  house,  their  bed,  and  their  garment ;  and,  coming 

She  meets  my  raviOied  sight,  lately  into  Ireland,  they  found  there  more  special 

When  through  m^  very  heart  use  thereof,  by  reason  of  the  nw  cold  climate. 

Her  beaming  glones  dart ;  /j.  gtatg  of  Ireland. 

Tis  then  I  wake  to  Ufa,  to  light,  and  joy.  All  aloud  the  wind  doth  Wow, 

HwiM.  And  couglung  drowns  the  parson's  saw ; 

RAVrrZ,  or  Rawitscb,  a  fortified  town  of  And  budu  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

Prussian  Poland,  near  the  confines  of  Silesia.  And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw. 

It  has  a  wall  and  ditch  |  four  gates ;  is  regularly  Shakspeare. 

built,  and  the  streets  generally  paved.    Of  the  I  have  in  my  mind 

8000  inhabitants  1200  are  Jews ;  the  rest  chiefly  A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  jacks. 

Lutherans.     It  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  «.-,.„.            ,    ,,        .            ..  ^*'' 

linen,  hats,  and  leather.     The  town  was  erected  .  Youthful  suU  m  yaur  doublet  and  hose,  thw  raw 

by  fugitives  from  Germany,  during  the  thirty  ™»^tick  day.                                              W. 

ykrs'  war.    In  1704  Chari^  XII.  of  Swedei  xh^aHiAlSIS^  t  who  would  e er  suppose 

took  up  his  winter  quarters  here ;  but  in  1707  gj^  ^^     ^^  ITSrgeon.  some  upon  the  debts 

the  Russians  plundered  and  burned  It  down.   In  they  owe,  some  upon  their  chUdren  rowiir  left. 

1802  the  greatest  part  was  a^ain  burned  by  an  j^^  Hanry  F. 

accidenUl  fire.    Fifty-five  miles  south  of  Posen.  Why  in  that  numm  left  ha  wife  and  children, 

KAUJESHY,  an  extensive  district  of  Bengal,  without  leave  taking  1                         Id.  Madtesk. 

situated  principally  between   24**   and    25°  of  Some  people,  very  row  and  ignorant,  are  very  un- 

N.  lat.     It  is  intersected  and  watered   in   its  worthily  and  unfitly  nominated  to  places,  when  men 

whole  length  by  the  Ganges  and  other  rivers.   It  ^  <I«>^  ^^  ^^^^  b"ck  and  unprefened. 

produces  four-fifths  of  the  silk  exported  from  ^.   .„  .               .„  .      .         BaUigh^t  Essays, 

Bengal,  and   contains  Moorshudabad,  Baulea,  Distilled  waters  will  last  longer  than  raw  alters. 

•iiuM/tiAuw.     AWf  M^tuiuwuj  WK  «ji.    ^          «»»•  egtaWished  a  ullot  «aior  foT  thcw  examioatioB. 

l^een  long  possessed  by  a  Hindoo  tamilv,  the  last  *           ■»                             Hakewill. 

of  whom,  dreading  the  tyranny  of  the  nabob  xhe  fire  digests  the  rawoMU  of  the  night. 

Moorshud  Cooly  Jaffier  Khan,  terminated  his  Bp.  h«//.  Contemplatum. 

own  existence,  and  the  zeroindary  was  transferred  Sails  were  spread  to  every  wind  that  blew, 

about  the  year  1722  to  a  person  named  Kamje-  Ram  were  the  sailors  and  the  depths  were  new. 

won,  whose  fiimily  still  retain  it.  Dryden. 

RAURICUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  Hence  drew  thy  theme,  and  to  the  stage  permit 

of  Uie  Raurici,  situated  over  against  Abnoba,  a  ^»*«d  and  bloody  bones,  and  hands  and  feet, 

mountain  from  which  the  Danube  takes  its  rise.  ^^^^  ^fj  ^ereus  or  Thyestes  drest.                Id. 

It  was  a  Roman  colony,  led  by  Lucius  Munatius  ^he  wolf  was  content  to  barter  away  a  raw6«wrf 

Phmci«,^escholaraLfrien5^^  -^^^-.--^^^^^^^^ 

CoW  Raunaca,  byPliny,  Rannca,  and  Au-  ^      ^  ^^^      ^^  ^^  ^^^^f^  ^  y^   bonis, 

gusta  Rauricorum.    The  town  was  destroyed  m  "^          "*                                          Loeke. 

Julianas  time.  People,  while  young  and  ram,  and  soft-natured, 

RAUVOLFIA,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  are  apt  to  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  gain  love,  and 

order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants ;  natural  reckon  their  0¥m  friendship  a  sure  price  of  another 

order  thirtieth,  cortorte.    It  is  named  after  the  man's;  but,  when  experience  shall  have  once  opened 

celebrated  botanist  Rauwolf.  their  eyes,  they  will  find  that  a  friend  is  the  gift  of 

RAUWOLF  (Leonard),  a  learned  physician  C5od.                                                           &mth. 

and  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  in  RAWANKRAD,  a  noted  long  and  narrow 

Augsburg.    To  acquire  the  knowledge  of  botany,  lake  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  to  the  north 

he  travelled  through  Syria,  Arabia,  and  America,  of  the  great  Himmaleh  range.     It  is  connected 

He  published  an  Account  of  his  Travels,  which  with  the  lake  Mansorawar,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
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Suttelege.   It  is  divided  hy  an  island  and  fed  by  injured  his  health,  he  wa$  obl^ed  to  exercise 

teveral  small  riversy  and  by  the  melting  of  the  himself  by  riding  or  walking  in  the  fields,  which 

snow,  with  which  the  neighbouring  moontains  led  him  to  the  study  of  plants.    In   1660  lie 

are  always  covered.    In  its  vicinity  is  to  be  seen  published  his  Catalogus  Plantanim  circa  Canta- 

Mount  Cailas,  a  celebrated  scene  of  Hindoo  brigiam  nascentium,  and  was  ordained  deacon 

fable.    It  is  situated  about  31°  of  N.  \ax.,  and  and  priest    In  1661  he  made  a  tour  through 

was  visited  in  the  year  1812  by  Mr.  Moorcroft.  Britain  along  with  Mr.  Willughby,  in  search  of 

RAWLEY  (William),  D.  D.,  a  learned  di-  rare  plants;  and  in  1662  accompanied  him  in  a 

vine,  bom  at  Norwich,  about  1518.    He  studied  tour  through  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and 

at  Benet  College,  Cambridge;  took  his  degree  Italy;  and  on  his  return   was  made  F.R.S. 

of  A.  B.  in   1604;  A.  M.   in   1608 ;  B.  D.  in  In  1672  Mr.  Willughby  dyin^  left  Ray  one  of 

1615;  and  D.  D.  in  1621.     In  1609  he  was  his  executors,  and  tutor  to  his  sons,  with  £60 

chosen  fellow;  took  orders  in  1611,  and  was  a  year  for  life.    For  their  use  he  composed  his 

appointed  rector  of  Landbeach  in  161 6.    Al-  Nomenclator  Classicus,  in  1672.     In  1673  be 

though  he  was  chaplain  to  lord  Verulam,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Oakley,  of  Lauaioii^ 

afterwards  to  king  Charles  Land  II.,  he  never  Oxfordshire;  and   published  his   Observatkms 

received  any   hi^er  promotion.      During  the  Topographical  and  Moral,  &c.,  made  in  foreign 

commonwealth  he  was  ejected  by  the  parlia-  countries;  to  which  was  added  his  Catalogus 

ment ;  but  survived  their  power,  and  vras  re-  Stirpium  in  Exteris  Regionibus  Observatarum  ;. 

stored  to  his  living,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  and  about  the  same  time  his  Collection  of  Un- 

June  18th,  1667.    He  was  married  and  had  a  usual  or  local  English  Words,  which  he  had  ga- 

son  thered  up  in  his  travels  through  the  counties  of 

RAWLINS  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  writer,  who  England.    In  1697  he  published  the  Wi^Klom 

was  engraver  for  the  mint  under  Charles  I.  and  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation,. 

11.    He  wrote  three  plays,  entitled  Rebellion,  8vo.    The  rudiments  of  this  work  were  read  in 

Tom  Essence,  and  Tunbridge  Wells ;  and  died  some  college  lectures  ;  and  another  collection  of 

in  1670.  the  same  kind  he  enlarged  and  published  under 

RAWLI N  SON  (RichanlVLL.D.,  an  eminent  the  tiUe  of  Three  Physico-Theological  Dis- 
English  antiquary,  educated  at  St  John's  Col-  courses,  concerning  the  Chaos,  Deluge,  and  Dis- 
l^e,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  1713  solution  of  the  Worid,  8vo.  1692.  He  died  in 
and  1719.  He  made  large  collections  for  the  1705.  He  was  modest,  a^ble>  and  com  muni - 
continuation  of  Wood's  Athens  Oxonienses,  and  cative ;  and  was  distinguished  by  his  probity  and 
History  of  Oxford ;  which,  with  notes  of  his  own  piety.  He  wrote  a  great  numberof  other  works  ; 
travels,  he  bequeathed  to  the  university.  He  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  Catalogus  Plan-- 
promoted  the  publication  of  many  books  of  his-  tarura  Ar^liee.  2.  Dictionariolum  Trilingue  se- 
tory  and  antiquities,  with  particular  descriptions  cundum  Locos  Communes.  3.  Historia  Plan* 
of  several  counties  in  England.  In  1728  he  tarum, Species  hactenus  Editas,  aliasque  insuper 
translated  and  published  Fresnoy's  new  mode  of  noviter  multas  Inventas  et  Descriptas,  Corn- 
studying  history,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  chief  plectens,  3  vols.  4.  Methedus  Pkmtanim  Nova, 
historians,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1750  he  founded  an  cum  Tabulis,  8vo.,  and  several  other  works  on 
Anglo-Saxon  professorship  at  Oxford ;  and  be-  plants.  5.  Synopsis  Methodica  Anhnalium, 
queathed  to  that  university  a  large  collection  of  Quadrupedum  et  Serpentini  Generb,  8vo.  6. 
books  and  medals,  and  also  his  heart  in  a  marble  Synopsis  Methodica  Avium  et  Piscium.  7.  His- 
urn.    He  died  at  Islington  in  1755.  toria  Insectorum,  Opus  Posthumum.    8.   Me- 

Rawlikson  (Christopher,  esq,),  of  Clarkhall^  thodus  Insectorum..    9.   Philosophical  Letters, 

in  Lancashire,  another  learned  antiquary,  was  &c. 

bom  in  1677,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Ray,  n.f.&v.a.    Fr.  rate;  Span,  rago;  Ital. 

Oxford.    He  became  eminent  for  his  skill  in  raggio ;  JjbJL.  radius.  A  beam  of  light;  any  lustre, 

S;ixon  and  northern  literature ;  and  published  a  natural  or  artificial;  a  mental  beam:  as  anobso- 

beautiful  edition  of  king  Alfred's  Saxon  transla-  lete  verb  active,  to  streak  with  ray-like  lines, 

tion  of  Boethius  de  Consolatioi^e,  Oxford  1698,  Before  a  bubbling  fonnUin  low  she  Uy. 

8vo.  He  died  January  8th,  1733,  leaving  a  great  which  she  increased  with  her  bleedbg  heart, 

collection  of  MSS.  And  the  clean  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray, 

Rawlinson  (Thomas),  a  learned  collector  of  apenur, 

books,  commemorated  in  Addison's  Tatler,  under  His  horse  is  rated  with  the  yellows.    Shaktpemre. 

the  name  of  Tom  Folio.     He  collected  such  a  These  eyes  that  roll  in  vain 

quantity  of  books  that  he  took  a  large  house  ^o  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn 

on  purpose  for  them.    He  died  in  1725,  aged  MUtan, 

forty-four,  and  the  sale  of  his  library  lasted  three  The  least  light,  or  part  of  light,  which  mav  be 

months.  ^topi  alone,  or  do  or  suffer  any  thing  alone,  which 

RAY  (John),  a  celebrated  botanist,  was  bom  ^  «^  «[  «*»«  ^^^  Jo^*»  »o^  <>'  »««««  ^^\}  ca"  » 

at  Black  Notley  in  Essex,  in  1628.    He  received  '^''Vi \T*- .     ,.         ......     ^'^~- 

the  first  rudimenu  of  education  at  the  grammar-  .  f?»  ^W^  ^^»««  ^T""^  f  °  i''  ^k™!?  '"^' 

school  at  Braintree ;  and  in  1644  was\dmitted  ^'^  ^P ^  '^^  *^y*»  '^^  ™^»^  ^^^P"^  '^^  % 

into  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  whence  he  af-  ^heo  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

terwards  removed  to  Trinity  CoUei?e m  that  uni-  ii^^  jaint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays 

versity.     He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  be-  Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing/ 

came  at  length  a  senior  fellow  of  the  college;  That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days  - 

bat  his  intense  application  to  his  studies  having  There  ever  bask  m  uncreated  rays, 
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Wo  more  to  sigli,  or  sbed  the  Ktter  teu,  RAZE,  «.  s.    SiKin.  rayz^  a  root.    A  root  of 

Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise.  Burnt.  ginger.     Written  also  race,  but  less  properly. 

Kay,  in  optics.     See  Light  and  Optics.  ^  *'*^®  *  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razet  of  ginger 

Rays,  Inflected,  those  rays  of  light  which,  *°  ^  delivered.                    Shahpnre.  Henry  iv. 

on  their  near  approach  to  the  edges  of  bodies,  ^J^^^t  »•«-      >      Fr.  roMcr;  Lat.  rants.    See 

in  passing  by  them,  are  bent  out  of  their  course,  Ra'zuri,  n. ».  $  Rasf..    To  overthrow ;  ruii. 

being  turned  either  from  the  body  or  towards  it.  "'invert ;  eflFace :  razure,  the  act  or  mark  of  raring. 

This  property  of  the  rays  of  liirht  is  Renerally  ^  ^*"  >**"  *^®'  ?  *«"PI®»  ^°^  P~>'*y  *>"'»**  »o«^'' 

termed  diffracUon  by  foreigners,  and  Dr.  Hooke  ^^  ^^^  *  **"P*®  °^  y°*'  ^^^*  to  be  mod  ? 

sometimes  called  it  deflection.  t.     •    _i  *u^ » .  *u  .     i^       *         oww^. 

».,ro   D»«.«.,  ^.  «           w        r  It  grieved  the  tyrant  that  so  base  a  town  should  so 

Rays,  Pencil  of,  a  number  of  rays  issuing  Xou^  hold  out.  so  that  he  would  threaten  to  r«w  it. 

from  a  point  of  an  object,  and  direigmg  m  the  KnoUes- 

form  of  a  cone.  He  yoaketh  your  rsbellious  necks, 

Rays,  Reflected,  those  rays  of  light,  which,  Raxeth  your  cities,  and  subveru  your  towns, 

after  felling  ujK>n  the  body,  do  not  go  beyond  Shaktpeare. 

the  surfiu!e  of  it,  but  are  thrown  back  again.  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 

Rays,  Refracted,  those  rays  of  light  which,  ^^^^  oi>^  ^^®  written  troubles  of  the  brain.      Id. 

after  felling  upon  any  medium,  enter  its  surface,  ^^ '  Y®*^  ^^^^^  speaks  loud . 

being  bent  either  towards  or  from  a  perpendicu-  '^  ''^^  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 

lar  to  the  point  on  which  they  fell.  ^  ^V^^  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 

RAYNAL  (William  Thomas),  the  celebrated  ^°^  ""^  ""^  J,"'^*";-  ...                   ^* 

ahb^,was  bom  in  1712:  educated  amone  the  rr       ♦i.  •   .    "«  »"  d«™»o°  «t*  .^  ^ 

io«,u.  ««-!  u-j \.            *^«s"  aiuviJij   MIC  Upon  their  tongues  a  vanous  spirit,  to  raw 

Janits,  and  had  even  become  a  member  of  their  gSTte  out  their  native  language ;  and  instead 

Older;  but  was  exnelled  for  denying  the  supreme  To  sow  a  jangling  noise  o?  words.            MiUan. 

auttionty  of  the  church.     He  afterwards  asso-  Shed  Christian  blood,  and  populous  cities  rau; 

ciated  with  Voltaire,  D'A]embert,and  Diderot,  and  Because  they're  tought  to  use  some  different  phrase, 

was  by  them  employed  to  furnish  the  theological  WatUr. 

articles  for  the  Encyclopedic.    In  this,  however,  We  touched  with  joy 

he  received  the  assistance  of  the  abbe  Yvon,  to  '^^  ^^^^  '^'^  ^^^  ^^^  unhappy  Troy, 

whom  he  did  not  give  above  a  sixth  part  of  what  _,                                                       iJryden. 

he  received;  which  being  afterwaxds discovered,  ,  ^  P*"*  ^""^^  **  ^'^  *°  ****  ground,  and  its 

he  was  obliged  to  pay  Yvon  the  balance.    His  '''''°^^^<>°»  ^"^"^  ^'^^  ^^'       Adduon'M  Speciator 

most  celebrated  work  is  his  Political  and  Philo-  RA'ZOR,  n.i.  >     Fr.  razoir;  Laf.  raior.    A 

sophical  History  of  the  European  Settlements  Ra'zorfish.     3  knife  used  in  shaving :  a  Bsh, 

m  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  which  has  been  ^o  called  from  its  shape. 

translated  into  all  the  hinguages  of  Europe,  and  ^^*  except  ordered  arieht,  useth  the  rautr  with 

much  admired.     This   work  was   followed   in  f"^**  eagerness  that  the  life  of  religion  is  thereby 

1780  by   another,  enUtled  The  Revolution  of  ft*^^-      ,                                  ^  ^  ,  ^«'^'-. 

America,  in  which  the  abb^  pleads  the  cause  of  ^^^  '^'^  ^  '^•*^  ^  "J^  wounded  heart. 

S!l^    %^  ""  prosecution  against  him  for  The  sheath  or  razarjish  resembleth  in  length  and 

Uw  former  of  these  works ;  upon  which  he  re-  bigness  a  man's  finger.                                Carew. 

UM  to  Berlin,  where  Fredenck  the  Great  af-  Those  thy  boisterous  locks,  not  by  the  sword 

forded  him  an  asylum.    The  chief,  trait  in  Ray-  Of  noble  warrior,  so  to  stain  his  honour, 

nal's  character  was  his  love  of  liberty ;  but,  when  But  by  the  barber's  nnor  best  subdued.    MiUo», 

he  saw  the  length  to  which  the  French  revolu-  Rboot  makers  generally  clap  a  small  bar  of  Venice 

tionists  were  going,  he  made  one  effort  to  stop  ''^^  between  two  small  bars  of  Flemish  steel,  and 

them  in  their  career.  In  May,  1791,  he  addressed  ^®*^  ^®°*  together,  to  strengthen  the  back  of  the 

a  letter  to  the  Constituent  National  Assembly,  ^'^' .          .,    .,  ^           ^      .     ^        ^^*^' 

in  which,  after  complimenting  them  upon  thp  o^^*./?  ^%^^  the  ro-or  best  is  whet, 

great  things  they  had  done,  he  cautionS^  them  So  wit  is  by  politen«»  shan»est  set. 

affflinsf  fkS  /lonjL*.  ^f  ^^-       L  'r     "  u    1-     J  T**®""  ^*"t  of  ed|re  from  theu  offence  is  seen  : 

S^onl^in^hU  f^T^                  ^.'''^*^  Both  pain  us  l^when  exquisitely  keen.     IVui,^. 

not  only  to  see  his  forebodings  of  public  ca-  wiyAnr'ccc'           o        j                r»           j 

toity  Jealised,  but  to  suffer  his  share  of  it.  .  ^^CCESS,n.i.   Re  and  access.   Renewed 

After  being  stripped  of  all  his  property,  which  ^jl,  ^..  .1.^  „  .,.         a     .x.    -       e  n  .u- 

was  considerable/^  the  robbers  ofthe  revolu-  y,}fL  ^^\^"/i!^  and  widienng  of  all  things 

tinn  k.  Ak^  :«  «™.^          tS      u  -.JrrJi   •    .v^  "y  ">®  recoss,  and  their  reviving  by  the  reocMn  of 

eghty-fiwrth  y w  of  his  age.   Besides  the  works  REACH,  v,  a.,  v.  n.  &  n.  *.    Sax.  Mecait ;  Belg. 

above  mentioned,  he  wrote,    1.  A  History  of  ^kken;  Goth,  reckia.    To  attain;  penetrate  or 

tt!  Q.  j.u"?!'*   ?^  ^"^SS?"^-  .,?•  ^  ^^"^'y^?^  ^  adequate  to ;  arrive  at ;  touch,  strike,  or  fetch, 

he  Sudtbolderate.    3.  The  History  of  the  Di-  from  a  distance ;  hold  out;  gjve:  ai  a  verb 

A»^  ♦  i. ^'t-^'c  ^'  ^rT\  ^y  ^^""^  Vni.  neuter,  be  extended ;  penetrate ;  be  fiir  extended : 

f«!    i?!-        r  ,,  u?  ^^r  ^®.  ?"  Preparing  endeavour:  as  a  noun  substantive  reach  is  power 

l^"^      A^l     '      ^*]  ''°'^^'  with  many  altera-  of  touching,  taking,  or  compassing;  limit  of  fa- 

ImS'a  w- .     "  !^^  ^  have  left  among  his  culUes;  attainment;  authority;  range;  extent: 

MSS.  A  History  f)f  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  scheme ;  device  •  fetch.           -^  '       »  ' 

of  Nantes,  in  4  vols ;  but  during  the  bloody  He  ha'th  delivered  thim  into  your  hand,  and  ye 

i^So  '*®'^P"«^''C  n«  ^^^  a  great  number  of  have  'lain  them  in  a  rage,  that  reacheth  up  unto 

018  MSS.  heaven.                                        2  Chrtmieles  xxviii. 
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Bsath  hitter  thy  finger,  vid  behold  my  hands ; 
and  naeh  hither  thy  band»  and  thnut  it  iDto  my 
side.  Jof^*  3[3[*  27. 

He  naehed  me  a  full  cup.  2  Bsdnu  zav.  39. 

These  kinds  of  goodness  are  so  nearly  united  to 
the  things  which  deeire  them,  that  we  scarcely  per- 
ceive the  appetite  to  stir  in  reackmg  forth  ber  hand 
towards  them.  Honker. 

We  hold  that  the  power  which  the  church  hath 
lawfully  to  make  laws,  doth  extend  unto  sundry 
things  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  such  other 
matters  wheroto  their  opinion  is,  that  the  church's 
authority  and  power  doth  not  reach,  fd. 

Great  men  have  reaching  hands.  Shakspeare. 

Strain  not  my  speech  * 

To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  raac/t. 
Than  to  suspicion.  Id.  Othello, 

ne  duke  of  Parma  had  particular  reachet  and 
ends  to  his  own  underhand,  to  cross  the  design. 

Bacon. 
Some,  under  tynes,  have  affected  obscurity  to 
amuse  and  make  tnemselves  admired  for  profound 
rtachet,  HowH. 

Round  the  tree 
They  longing  stood,  but  could  not  reach, 

MiUon, 

Thv  desire  leads  to  no  excess  that  reaekte  blame. 

'  Id. 

Lest  he  reach  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat.         Id. 

The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heaven, 
And  of  this  world :  and,  on  the  left  hand,  hell 
With  long  rmdi  interposed.     Id.  Paradue  Lost. 
The  new  world  reaches  quite  cross  the  torrid  zone 
in  one  tropick  to  the  other.  BoyU. 

The  coast  so  long  desired 
Thy  troops  shall  reach,  but  having  reached,  repent. 

Dryden, 
What  remains  beyond  this,  we  have  no  more  a 
poaitiw  notion  of,  than  a  mariner  has  of  the  depth 
of  the  sea;  where,  having  let  down  his  sounding  line, 
he  reachet  no  bottom.  Locke, 

When  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they 
are  apt  to  stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  spaoe 
were  there  at  an  end  too,  and  reached  no  farther. 

Id. 
There  may  be  in  a  man's  rea^  a  book  containing 
pictures  and  discourses,  capable  to  delight  and  in- 
struct him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have  the  will  to 

open.  /''• 

Through  such  hands 

The  knowledge  of  the  gods  is  reaped  to  man. 

Rowe. 

Here  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb. 
They  shut  not  out  society  in  death.  Addison's  Cato. 

What  are  riches,  empire,  power. 
But  larger  means  to  gntify  the  will ; 
The  steps  by  which  we  climb  to  rise  and  reach 
Our  wisn,  and,  that  obtained,  down  with  a  scaffolding 
Of  sceptres,  crowns,  and  thrones :   theyWe  served 

their  end. 
And  there  like  lumber  to  be  left  and  scorned? 

\yOfigreve, 

The  best  accounts  of  the  appearances  of  nature, 
which  human  penetiation  can  reach,  come  short  of 
iU  reality.  Cheyne, 

It  must  fall  perhaps  before  this  letter  reachet  your 
hands.  Pope, 

Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know, 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go.      Id, 

The  influence  of  the  stars  rtadios  to  many  events, 
which  are  not  in  the  power  of  reason.  Swift, 

REACT,  v,a,    i     Re  and  act.    To  return 
IIeac'tion,  n.  *.  \  an  impulse  or  impression  : 
the  Doun  substantive  corresponding. 


Do  not  great  bodies  conserve  their  heat  the  longest, 
their  parts  heating  one  another ;  and  may  not  great, 
dense,  and  fixed  bodies,  when  heated  beyond  a  cer- 
tain degree,  emit  light  so  copiously  as  by  the 
emission  and  reaction  of  its  light,  and  the  reflections 
and  refractions  of  its  rays  wiUiin  its  pores,  to  grow 
still  hotter  till  it  comes  to  a  certain  period  of  beat, 
such  as  that  of  the  sun  !  Newton's  Optieks. 

The  lungs  being  the  chief  instrument  of  sanguifica- 
tion, and  acting  strongly  upon  the  chyle  to  bring  it 
to  an  animal  fluid,  must  oe  reacted  upon  as  strongly. 

Arhuikmot. 
Cut  off  your  hand,  and  tou  may  do 
With  t'other  hand  the  work  of  two ; 
Because  the  soul  her  power  contracts. 
And  on  the  brother  limb  reacts, 

SwjfVs  MiseeUanies. 

R£AD,v.a.,v.fi.&ii«f.*\     Sax.  |ict>;  Teut. 
Read'er^  n.  <.  treden;    Goth,   redo, 

Read'ebship,  tradof  to  explain  or 

Read'ing.  J  divine.    To  peruse; 

discover  by  marks  or  charaeters ;  hence  learn  by 
observation  of  any  kind ;  to  perform  the  act  of 
reading;  be  studious;  know  by  reading:  as  an 
obsolete  noun  substantive,  counsel;  saying: 
a  reader  is  he  who  reads ;  who  is  studious;  or 
whose  office  it  is  to  read  in  public :  readership* 
his  office :  reading  is  public  recital ;  study ;  varia- 
tion of  copies. 

It  shall  be  with  him,  and  be  shall  read  therein, 
that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord.  Deut,  xvii.  19. 

Give  attendance  to  reading,  exhortation,  and  doc- 
trine. ^    ^  TiuMthy- 
The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  lent 
To  wicked  read  his  ear.  Sumhoid. 
This  reads  is  rife  that  oftentime 
Great  cumbers  fall  unsoft, 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 
The  trade  is  not  so  tickle.  Spenser. 
An  armed  corse  did  lye. 
In  whose  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity.  Id, 
The  Jews  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the  law. 

Ho(^r. 

I  have  seen  her  take  forth  paper,  write  upon't, 
reed  it,  and  afterwards  seal  it.  ShaHpeare, 

O  most  delicate  fiend! 
Who  is't  can  read  a  woman? 
As  we  must  take  the  care  that  oar  vrord^  and 
sense  be  clear  ;  so,  if  the  obscurity  happen  through 
the  hearers  or  readers  want  of  understanding,  I  am 
not  to  answer  for  them.  Ben  Jtmson, 

Tis  sure  that  Fleury  reads.  Tagftor. 

Viivirs  shepherds  are  too  well  read  in  the  ph'doao- 
phy  of  £|»cnrus.  Dryden. 

Basiris'  altars,  and  the  dire  decrees 
Of  hard  Eurestheus,  every  reader  sees.        Id. 
Till  a  man  can  judge  whether  they  be  truths  or  no, 
his  understanding  is  nut  little  improved:  and  thus 
men  of  much  reading  are  greatly  learned,  but  may  be 
little  knowing.  lAteke. 

We  have  a  poet  among  us,  of  a  genius  as  exalted 
as  his  stature,  and  who  is  very  well  read  in  Longinos, 
his  treatise  concerning  the  sublime.  Addivm. 

That  learned  prelate  has  restored  some  of  the 
readingt  of  the  authors  with  preat  sagacity. 

Ar^thnat  on  Coins. 

The  passage  you  must  have  read,  though  since 
slipt  out  of  your  memory.  ^^P^* 

Less  reading  than  makes  felons  'scape. 
Less  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape, 
Can  make  a  Cibbcr.  ,      ^^' 

I  have  read  of  an  eastern  king,  who  put  a  judge  tft 
death  for  an  iniquitous  sentence.  Sioi/r. 
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H«  got  into  onien,  uid  became  a  rttatr  in  a  men  to  be  elected,  and  invested  them  with  ample 

fMinsh  church  at  twenty  pouods  a  year.              td.  powers  for  the  govenuneat  of  the  town     This 

When  ihw  have  uken  a  degree,  they  get  into  or-  charter  was  conarmed,  after  the  restoration,  by 

Ti^K      !?  *  ""^i^'      *•  ''^'  ^^*^.T-  Charles  II.,  and  is  the  one  now  extant.    By  it 

Th«igh  rtadmg  and  conTeriaUon  may  fornuh  lu  ^    flg              dechired  to  be  a  mayor,  twelve 

with  many  ideas  of  men  and  things,  yet  it  is  our  own  !7j  """***■  ""^  «is*.i«re«  w  uc  «  uiajr  vr,  iwmve 

meditation  most  form  our  judgment  ^  aldermen,  and  the  same  number  of  capital  bnr- 

Waiu  on  th^  Mind,  ^ewes ;  the  mayor,  and  his  deputy  (the  preceding 

i>i?Arki?iy»rT/Mtf             t  *            j     .      '  mayor),  the  senior  alderman,  the  bishop  ofSalis- 

KEADEPTION,  n.  s.    Lat  re  and  euJr/i^ttt.  i^u^ry,  and  his  chancellor,  being  justices  of  the 

Recovery ;  act  of  regaimng.  pe^^ce  for  the  borough,  and  empowered  to  hold 

Will  any  sav  that  the  readtption  of  Trevigi  was  sessions,  and  a  court  of  record.    Reading  senf 

matter  of  scruple?                                        Boom.  members  to  parliament  from  the  time  of  the 

READING,  a  borough,  market  and  county,  earliest  records.    Before  1716  tlie  right  of  elec* 
town  in   the  county  of  Berks,   is  thirty-nine  ^ion  was  vested  in  the  freem<*n  not  receiving 
miles  west  by  south  from  the  metropolis,  on  the  alms,  and  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and 
high  road  from  London  to  Bath.    It  is  of  consi-  tot ;  but  in  that  year  it  was  limited,  by  a  deci- 
derable  extent  and  importance,  and  is  unques-  sion  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  the  inhabitants 
tionably  of  very  great  antiquity ;  but  whether  it  paying  scot  and  lot  only.   The  number  of  voters 
is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  Britons,  the  Ro-  ^  l^^rge,  and  the  mayor  is  the  returning  officer, 
mans,  or  the  Saxons,  is  unknown.    In  1389  a  The  town  b  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
great  council  was  held  at  Reading,  at  which  the  I'i^C'  Kennet,  which  here  separates  itself  into 
king  and  his  barons  were  reconciled  by  John  of  several  branches.      It  contains  three  parishes, 
Gaunt     Parliaments  were  held  here  in  1440  St.  Giles,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Lawrence.  Formerly 
and  145J ;  in  the  former  of  which  the  order  of  >^  ^''^  &  place  of  great  trade  in  woollens,  but 
viscounts  was    first  established ;   and    in  the  ^^  manufacture  fell  to  decay  during  the  seven- 
year  following  the  parliament  adjourned  hither  teenth  century,  and  has  never  since  revived.  The 
from  Westminster,  on  account  of  the  plague,  principal  support  of  the  town  arises  from  its 
Edward  IV.*s  marriage  with   Elizabeth,  lady  ^''^ter  communications  with  London,  Bath,  and 
Grey,  was  first  acknowledged  at  Reading,  in  Bristol.    The  articles  exported  are  flour,  timber, 
1464 ;  on  which  occasion  she  made  her  public  hark,  straight  hoops,  and  a  variety  of  minor 
appearance  at  the  abbey,  conducted  by  the  duke  articles.    Many  improvements  have  been  lately 
of  Gloucester  and  the  earl  of  Warwick.  In  1466  niade  in  the  internal  navigation  of  the  district, 
parliament  was  a  second  time  adjourned  to  Read-  Its  markets  are  held  weekly,  on  Wednesday 
ing,  to  avoid  the  plague.    King  Henry  VIII.  and  Saturday,  and  there  are  four  annual  foirs. 
mjuently  resided  nere  at  the  dissolved  abbey.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  the  streets 
His  son,  king  Edward  VI.,  visited  the  town  m  regular,    spacious,    well    lighted,  and    paved. 
1552,  when  he  was  met  by  the  mayor  and  alder-  Within  the  hist  few  years  the  town  has  greatly 
men  at  Coley-Cross,  and  presented  with  two  increased  in  sixe,  and  a  new  town  has  sprung  up 
yokes  of  oxen.     The  same  ceremony  was  re-  to  the  westward  of  the  old  one.    Along  the  Ox- 
peated  when  Reading  was  visited  by  the  bigot-  ford  and  London  roads,  also,  many  well  built 
ted  Mary,  and  her  husband,  Philip  of  Spain,  rows  of  houses  have  been  lately  erected. 
When,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  plague  The  principal  public  buildings  and  institutions 
raged  with  great  violence  in  the*  metropolis,  all  in  the  town  are  tne  three  churches  of  St.  Law- 
the  great  courts  of  law  were  held  here.    In  1642  i^nce,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Giles ;  a  handsome  epis- 
Reading  was  a  parliamentary  post ;  but  the  gar-  copal  chapel  recently  erected  by  the  Rev.  George 
rison,  wanting  ammunition,  quitted  the  town,  Hulme ;  and  several  dissenting  meeting-houses ; 
without  resistance,  on  the  approach  of  the  king's  the  town-hall  and  free-school,  blue-coat  school, 
horse.    In  consequence  of  this  event  it  became  green-school,  foundation  school,  the  school  of 
a  rcmd  garrison,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  taken  industry,  Lancasterian  school,  school  for  national 
by  Essex  in  April  1643,  after  a  siege  of  eight  education,  the  theatre,  and  the  county  gaol. 
days.    The  king,  however,  again  recovered  it  in  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  monastery  are  also 
September,  and  held  it  till  May  1644,  when  he  an  object  of  considerable  attraction.   Ine  diurch 
ordered  the  works  to  be  demolished.    Reading  of  St.  Lavrrence  was  chiefly  erected  towards  the 
was  afterwards  frequently  occupied  as  the  head  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  partly  con- 
quarters  of  the  parliamentary  army,  and  much  structed  of  materials  taken  from  the  buildings  of 
impoverished  by  the  contributions  levied  upon  the  abbey.    St.  Mary's  chureh  is  more  ancient 
it.    In  1688  the  army  of  king  James  II.  was  than  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  tesselated  tower 
quartered  in  this  town,  but  quitted  it  on  the  ap-  is  much  admired.    St.  Giles's  church  was  pro- 
proach  of  the  prince  of  Orange.    In  1700  queen  bably  constructed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Anne  visited  Reading,  when  she  was  received  by  twelfUi  century.    The  tower  only  is  modem,  the 
the  corporation  in  state,  and  presented  with  forty  ancient  one  living  been  demolished  during  the 
broad  pieces  of  gold  in  an  elegant  purse.  civil  war.    This  church  has  recently  undergone 

The  first  monarch  who  conferrea  upon  Read-  complete  repair.    The  meeting-houses  belong  to 

ing  the  privilege  of  separate  jurisdiction  was  the  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Method 

Henry  III.     His  charter  was  confirmed  by  all  ists,  Unitarians,  and  Catholics, 

his  successors,  but  without  any  material  altera-  The  tovm  hall  and  free-schoor  form  one  build - 

tioos,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  Vl.,  when  the  cor-  ing ;  the  free-school  occupying  the  ground  story, 

poraUon  is  first  mentioned  by  Uie  title  of  the  and  the  hall,  court  room,  and  offices,  the  floor 

mayor  and  burgesses.  Charles  I.  authorised  alder-  above.    The  free-school  was  established  in  the 
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reign  of  Henry  VI L,  by  John  Thome,  abbot  of 
Rndingy  with  the  funds  of  a  suppreued  alms- 
house. The  blue-coat  school  was  founded  in 
1656  by  Mr.  Richard  Aldwoith,  who  bequeathed 
£4000  for  ttie  support  of  a  master,  lecturer,  and 
twentv  boys.  The  green  school,  situated  in 
Broad-street,  is  appropriated  for  the  education 
of  the  daughters  of  decayed  tradesmen,  residents 
in  the  town,  and  of  orphans,  who  have  been  left 
unprorided  for  by  tlieir  parents.  The  theatre  of 
Heading  is  a  neat  and  convenient  building, 
erected  under  the  act  for  regulating  provincial 
theatres.  The  gaol  is  built  on  the  site  of  some 
of  the  abbey  ruins.  It  is  a  laige  edifice,  and  con- 
tains commodious  apartments  for  the  keeper,  a 
neat  chapel,  an  infirmary,  and  a  room  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  magistrates,  in  the  centre. 

Reading  has  given  birth  to  several  persons  of 
eminence,  among  whom  may  be  named  Sir 
Thomas  White,  founder  of  St.  John's  Collie, 
Oxford ;  archbishop  Laud ;  John  Blagiave,  die 
mathematician;  Sir  Thomas  Holt;  Sir  John  Ber^ 
nard;  James  Merrick,  the  translator  of  the 
Psalms,  &c.  &c. 

Readivg,  a  borough  and  capital  of  Berks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Schuylkill,  fifty- 
fuur  miles  north-west  of  Philadelphia.  Popula- 
tion 3463.  It  is  a  very  pleasaht  and  flourishing 
town,  and  contains  a  court  house,  a  jail,  two 
banks,  a  laige  edifice  for  the  public  oflices,  and 
four  houses  of  public  worship :  one  for  lather- 
ans,  one  for  Calvinists,  one  for  Roman  Catholics, 
and  one  for  Friends.  It  is  chiefly  settled  by  Ger- 
mans. 

R  EADMir,  V.  a.  Re  and  admit.  To  let  in 
again. 

These  evils  I  deierre. 
Yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon, 
Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  ana  his  eye 
Gracious  to  rtadmit  the  suppliant.     MUton. 

In  an  exhausted  receiver,  animals*  that  seem  as 
they  were  dead,  revive  upon  the  nadmiuwn  of  fresh 
sir.  Arbuthnot. 

After  twenty  minutes  I  readmitted  the  air. 

Derham. 

READORN',  V.  o.  Re  and  adorn.  To  de- 
corate again,  or  anew. 

The  streams  now  chanee  their  languid  blue, 
Regain  their  glory,  and  uieir  fame  renew. 
With  scarlet  honours  readom  the  tide.     Blaekmore. 

READT,  a^,j  adv.,  hn.  $.^     Saxon  rev; 
Read  ily,  adv,  >  Goth,  rod  (apt, 

Read'iness,  n.  s.  j      prompt.) 

Prompt;  prepared;  fit;  willing;  eager;  quick; 
nimble;  hence,  near;  at  hand;  ue  adverb 
and  noun-substantive  corresponding:  ready  is 
also  sometimes  used  as  an  adverb :  see  the  ex- 
tract firom  the  book  of  Numbers ;  and  as  a  noun- 
substantive,  in  colloquial  discourse,  for  ready 
money. 

We  will  go  rea^  armed  before  the  children  of 
Iwael.       *  Numben, 

Trouble  and  anguish  shall  prevail  against  him,  as 
a  king  teadp  to  the  battle.  Job  zv.  24. 

He  will  shew  you  a  large  upper  room  ;  there  make 
«ady  for  us.  Mark  xiv.  16. 

This  mene  I  now  by  mighty  Theseus, 
That  for  to  huoten  b  so  desirous, 
\nd  namely  at  the  grete  hart  in  May, 
That  in  bis  bed  ther  daweth  him  ne  day 


That  he  n'is  clad,  and  rede  for  to  ride 

With  buote  and  home  and  houndes  him  beside. 

Chaiuer.  Cant,  TeJei, 

Men,  when  their  actions  succeed  not  as  they 
would,  are  always  ready  to  impute  the  blame  thereoi 
unto  the  heavens,  so  as  to  eacose  their  own  follies. 

Spenter'e  State  ef  Ireland. 

Sometimes  the  readieei  way  which  a  wise  man  hath 
to  oooouer,  b  to  fly.  Haoker^t  Preface. 

Ail  things  are  readjf,  if  our  minds  be  so. 

Perish  the  man  whose  mind  b  backward  now ! 

Shakgpeare. 

I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  reaSneu.  id. 

He  would  not  forget  the  readmeet  of  their  king  in 
aiding  him  when  the  doke  of  Brttagne  failed  him. 

Baieon. 

A  cloud  that  b  more  show  thaL  mobture ;  a  cloud 
that  b  ffloie  ready  to  bestow  bb  drops  upon  the  sea, 
than  on  the  land.  Holifday. 

They  remained  near  a  month,  that  they  might  be 
in  readmeei  to  attend  the  motion  of  the  arm. 

Clarendon, 
Death  readp  stands  to  interpose  hb  dart. 

MOim. 

My  tongue  obeyed,  and  read>ltf  could  naoM 
Whate'er  I  saw.  Id. 

The  race  elect. 

Safe  towards  Canaan  from  the  shore  advance 

Through  the  wild  desert,  not  the  readiett  way. 

Id. 

Nature  has  provided  for  the  readinett  and  easiness 
of  speech.  Holder. 

These  commodities  yield  the  readiett  money  of  any 
in  thb  kingdom,  because  they  never  fail  of  a  price 
abroad.  Tet^de. 

He  overlooked  his  hinds  ;  their  pay  was  just 
And  readjf ;  for  he  scorned  to  go  on  trust. 

Drj/den. 

One  hand  the  sword,  and  one  the  pen  employs 
And  in  my  lap  the  ready  paper  lies.  /•'. 

Proud  of  their  conquest,  prouder  of  their  prey, 
They  leave  the  camp,  and  take  the  readiett  way. 

/f 

The  imagination  b  always  restlens,  and  the  will, 
reason  being  laid  aside,  b  ready  for  every  evtrava- 
gant  project.  Locke. 

I  readily  grant  that  one  truth  cannot  contradict 
another.  id. 

They  who  should  have  helped  him  tn  mend  things, 
were  readier  to  promote  the  disorders  by  which  they 
might  thrive  than  to  set  a-foot  frugality.  Jfaveaant, 

The  readff  way  to  be  thought  inad  is  to  contend 
that  you  are  not  so.  Spectator, 

Their  conviction  grew  so  strong  that  they  em- 
braced the  same  truths,  and  laid  down  their  lives,  or 
were  always  in  readinett  to  do  it,  nther  than  depart 
from  theta.  Addison. 

A  pious  and  well-disposed  mind,  attended  with  a 
readinett  to  obey  the  known  will  of  God.  bthe  surest 
means  to  enlighten  the  understanding  to  a  belief  of 
Christianity.  South. 

Those  very  things  which  are  declined  as  impossi- 
ble, are  rea^  piaeticabis  in  a  case  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity. Id, 

Lord  Strut  was  not  flush  in  readg,  either  to  go  to 
law,  or  clear  old  debts.  Arbuthnoi. 

Those,  who  speak  in  pnblick,  are  much  better  ac- 
cepted, when  they  can  ueliver  their  discourse  by  the 
help  of  a  lively  genius  and  a  readjf  memory,  than 
when  they  sre  toroed  to  read  all.  Wiattt, 

For  the  roost  part  there  b  a  finer  sense,  a  clearer 
mind,  a  readier  apprehension,  and  gentler  dispositions 
in  that  sex,  than  lu  the  other.  I^om. 

A  ready  consent  often  subjects  a  woman  to  ecu- 
tempi,  t  <«#«.•«• 
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REAFFIR'MANCEyfi. «.  Re  and  affirmance,  chancter,  I  ezamuie  every  letter  of  it,  that  it  may 

A  second  confirmation.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^>^y  resemblance  to  one  that  is  rtal. 

Causes  of  deprivatioD  are  a  cooYiction  before  the  Addivm. 

ofdinaiT  of  a  wilful  maintaining  any  doctrine  contrary  I  would  have  them  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and 

to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  a  persisting  therein  Latin  poeU,  without  which  a  man  fancies  that  he 

without  revocation  of  his  error,  or  a  rtaffirmanee  understands  a  critick,  when  in  reality  he  does  not 

after  such  revocation.                                  Aytiffe,  comprehend  his  njeaning.                                   Id. 

REAGENTS,inchemistry,are8Uchsubstances  ,  R^ar  or  sandaracha  is  red  arsenick.  Horrw. 

as  enable  the  experimenter  to  draw  conclusions  Imaginary  dutempers  are  atterided  with  real  aud 

as  to  the  naturTof  the  bodies  examined  by  jpfeigned  sufferings,  that  enfeeble  the  body,  and 

mean,  of  the  alteraUons  produced  by  the  reagent,  ^^hd^  sCg;h  of  the  Arian  cause^!::;rar. 
In  the  expenmente  of  chemical   analysis,  the  ^^^.  ^  ^^^  ^|„  ^  ^^        ^^  ^^^,  ^  ^^, 
component  parts  of  bodies  may  either  be  ascer-  ^jnce,  or  deceive  a  reader.                     Waterland. 
tained  in  (quantity  as  well  as  quality  by  the  per-  The  best  account  of  the  appearances  of  nature,  in 
feet  operations  of  the  laboratory,  or  their  quality  any  single  instance  human  penetration  can  reach. 
alone  may  be  detected  by  the  operations  of  cer-  comes  infinitely  short  of  its  reality  and  internal  con- 
tain tests  or  reagents.  Thus  the  iqfusion  of  galls  stitution ;  for  who  can  search  out  the  Almighty's 
is  a  reagent,  which  detects  iron  by  a  dark  purple  works  to  perfection  ?                                 Chejfne, 
or  black  precipitate ;  the  prussiate  of  potash  ex-  I  was  reaUjf  so  diffident  of  it,  as  to  let  it  lie  by  me 
bibiu  a  blue  with  the  same  metal,  &c.    See  these  two  yean,  just  as  you  now  see  it.           Pope. 
Tests.  These  orators  inflame  the  people,  whose  anger  is 

RE-AGGRAVATION,  in  the  Bomish  eccle-  ^^e^^Jef  SL't^  ^t^  Z^^T^'  nleased  with'SJ^. 

siastical  law,  the  last  monitory,  published  after  ^^  ^'^  „^^  ^^^  ^f           ^^^^  ornament,  than 

three  admonitions,  and  before  the  final  excom-  ^y  ^^^^  ^j^                    "                       j^^ 

munication.     Before  they  proceed  to  excommu-  Why  rca^y  sixty-five  is  somewhat  old.     Youn^, 

nication,  they  always  publish  an  aggravation,  My  neck  may  be  an  idea  to  yon,  but  it  is  a  realty 

and  a  re-aggravation.  to  me.                                                     Beattie. 

REAL, adj.      -N      Fr.    red;     JaI.    redU.  ^        ^            ^^    g      .  j^   jj          .      g 

Reality,  ii.f.# Genuine;    true;    mtrinsic;  r-j,« 

RE;*uzB,».aA  relating    to  things,  not   to  ^-     ^f,         yj  ^^^   ^     S^       p       ^ 

RBALvr,  adv.  ipe«on$;  .n  law  relating  to  ^       ^^  distinguished  himself  at  Paris  by 

REALCA»,»..jA.ngs.r(.mo»eabl^ashmd,  ^   ingenious   productions,   and    died   <tt 

fa^;   reality  wi^th;TentTtsomrthmg  in.  chamberoT  in  1692;  at  an  advanced  age.     A 

tnnsicaUy  important:  to  realise,  to  bring  into  ,      '^j^^^  ^^'j^j^  ^^^^  ^     "^S,^  j 

act  or  being;  sometimMto  convert  money  into  p^j^  j  3  ^^^^         ,^^5      j  another  in  6  rols. 

land;    sometimes    to  convert    qther  property  <9    ' 

into  money  •.  rwlly  conesponds  with  real :  real-  j^^^^  ^q^^^^  ^^^  ,^  ^  Durban  and  grand 

^m"  *  ?"'!:iif.*^°l^'r-     ~  .K,.  .»  „  .  seneschal  of  llowalquier,  was  bom  at  Sisteion. 

Many  are  pertiBCt  in  men  s  humours,  that  are  not  ^^at%       j  i.  ^       j-  1-       •  u  j  r     u-        i 

«eaUy\»pable  of  the  real  part  of  business ;  which  H>  \^^^.'^^  ^'^^  distinguished  for  his  poli- 

u  the  constitution  of  one  that  haih  studied  men  more  tical  abiliUes.     He  wrote  a  TreaUse  on  Govem- 

than  books.                                                Bacon,  ™c°^  ^^  ^  ^l*-  ^^^-9  rara,  1762,  which  was 

Put  realgar  hot  into  the  midst  of  the  quicksilver,  much  esteemed.    He  died  in  Paris  in  1752. 

whereby  it  may  be  condensed  as  well  from  within  as  REALGAR,  in  chemistry   and  mineralogy, 

without.                                                         Id.  the  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Nothing  properly  is  his  duty  but  what  is  really  his  REALISTS,  a  sect  of  school  philosophers 

interest.                                                  Wilkint.  formed  in  opposition  to  the  nominalists.    See 

Of  that  skill  the  more  thou  knowest,  Nominalists.    Under  the  realists  are  included 

The  more  she  will  fcl^owledee  thee  her  head.  ^^  Scotiste,  Thomisls,  &c.  Their  distinguishing 

And  to  miine.  vield  all  W  ^ows.  ^^^  .3  ^^  ^niversals  are  realities,  and  have  an 

Made  so  adorn  for  thy  delight  the  more.  Milton.      „^. * i..*^^  ^.,*  «f  ««  :a^  «-  :»«a.*;..»*:^..  . 

We  do  but  describe  an  imaginary  world,  that  is  actual  existence  out  of  an  idea  or  imaginaUon ; 

but  little  a-kic  to  the  T«ai  one.     GlLiOe'e  Sceprie.  o^  ^  ^^y  express  it  m  the  schwls,  a  parte  rei ; 

Thus  we  realixe  what  Archimedes  had  only  in  by-  whereas  the  nominalists  contend  that  they  exist 

pothesis  weighing  a  single  grain  against  the  globe  of  ^^V  >"  ^^^  ™in<^>  ^^  ^^  ^^^V  ideas,  or  methods 

earth.                                                    GlawnUe.  of  conception.    Dr.  Odo,  or  Ondard,  a  native 

We  shall  at  last  discover  in  what  persons  this  ho-  of  Orleans,  afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Martin  de 

Itoesa  is  inherent  really,  in  what  condition  it  is  inhe-  Toumay,  was  the  chief  of  the  realists.  He  wrote 

lent  perfectly,  and  consequenUjr  in  what  other  sense  three  books  of  dialectics,  where,  on  the  principles 

it  mav  be  truly  and  properly  affinned  that  the  church  of  Boethius  and  the  ancients,  he  maintained  that 

"J^'y-                                           ,       Peanon.  the  object  of  that  art  is  things,  not  words. 

I  am  hastenmg  to  convert  my  sm^  «**te.  *ha*  «•  REALM,  n.  s.    Fr.  roiatdme.    A  kingdom ; 

peijonal,intor«/.                          ChM  on  Trade  a  king's  dominion. 

As  a  diocesan,  you  are  like  to  exemplify  and  ^ 

noliw  every  word  of  this  discourse.               South.  Is  there  any  part  of  that  realm,  m  any  nation 

There  cannot  be  a  more  imporant  case  of  con-  therein,  which  have  not  yet  been  subdued  to  the 

science  for  men  to  be  resolved  in.  than  to  know  cer-  crown  of  England  1                                    Speneer. 

tainly  how  far  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  They  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to  them 

how  far  he  does  not ;  and  to  be  informed  truly  when  Of  every  rMim  that  did  debate  this  business, 

men  do  raoUy  will  a  thing,  and  when  they  have  Shakepeare. 

feailp  no  power  to  do  what  they  have  willed.      Id,  A  son  whose  worthy  deeds 

When  I  place  any  imaginary  name  at  the  head  of  a  Raise  him  to  he  the  second  in  that  realm.     Milton. 
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Levra  Mch  intUiwople's  genius,  polieieft. 
The  ant's  inpublidc,  ana  the  rtaku  m  beta.     Pope, 

When  few  from  famines  or  from  plagues  survive. 
Or  earthquakes  swallow  half  the  riim  alive. 

Darmu. 

RE'ALTY,  n.  s,    (tal.  realiy ;  of  Lat.  re- 
galitas.    Loyalty  to  kings. 
'    O  heaven,  that  such  resemblance  of  the  Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  faith  and  rioi^ 
Remain  not.  MftUm's  Paraim  Loti, 

Realty  means  not  in  this  place  reality  in  opposition 
to  show;  but  loyalty ;  for  the  Italian  dictionary  ex- 
plains the  adjective  retdi  by  loyal.  Pearce, 

REAM,  n.  s.  Sax.  jieam ;  Fr.  rame ;  Jki^. 
riem.  A  bundle  of  paper  cootainiog  twenty 
quires. 

All  vain  petitionp  mounting  to  the  sky, 

With  reamt  abundant  this  abode  supply.     Pope. 

REANIMATE,  i;.  a.  Lat.  re  and  ammo. 
To  reviTe ;  restore  to  life. 

We  are  our  rtanunaUd  ancestors,  and  antedate 
their  resurrection.  0nufQiUe*t  Seepnt, 

The  young  man  left  his  own  body  breathless  o« 
the  ground,  while  that  of  the  doe  was  rtanimatod. 

SpeckUor, 

REANNEX',  V.  a.  Re  and  annex.  To  an- 
nex again. 

King  Charles  was  not  a  little  in6amed  with  an 
ambitbn  to  repurchase  and  reannes  that  duchy. 

Baam^t  Henry  VJI. 

REAP,  v.  a.  &i;.n.'l      Sax.  /lepan;    Belg. 
Reap'ek,  n.  I.  >  reepen  ;    Swed.    rtpa, 

Reap'i)7G-hook.  3 To  cut  corn  at  harvest; 
to  obtain  or  gather:  to  harvest :  the  reaper  is  he 
who  reaps;  and  the  reaping-hook,  his  instru- 
ment. 

When  ye  reop  the  harvest,  &ou  shalt  not  wholly 
reap  the  comers  of  thy  field.  Jjemtiou  xix.  9. 

They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  teesp  in  joy. 

Pmlmt. 
The  hire  of  the  labourers,  which  hove  fisiped  down 
your  fields,  is  kept  back  by  fraud.  JamtM. 

Fr«m  hungry  reeipen  they  their  sheaves  withhold. 

Sandyt. 
They  that  love  the  religion  which  they  profess, 
may  have  failed  in  choice,  but  yet  they  aie  sure  to 
reqf  what  benefit  the  same  is  able  to  afford. 

Hooker. 
From  Ireland  come  I  ^th  my  strene;th. 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sowed. 

ShaJkepeore, 
What  sudden  anger's  this  1  how  have  I  reaped  it  ? 

U. 
Our  sins  being  ripe,  then  was  no  preventing  of 
God's  justice  from  reopimg  that  glory  in  our  calami- 
ties, which  we  robbed  him  of  in  our  prMpeiiU. 

King  Clarke. 
Some  are  bribed  to  vow  it  looks 
Most  plainly  done  by  thieves  with  reapinghooke, 

Dryden. 
Here  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  prospects  stand. 
And  nodding  tempt  the  joyful  reaper'i  hand. 

Pope, 
REAR,  n.  s,  )      Fr.  arriere^  of  Lat.  reiro. 
Rear'waed.  )  The   hinder   class;    hinder 
troop  of  an  army,  or  the  hinder  line  of  a  fleet : 
rearward  is  also  used  in  these  senses. 

The  standard  of  Dan  wu  the  rssiiaerd  of  the 
camp.  Hwe^a, 

He  from  the  beginning  began  to  be  in  the  rvor- 
ward,  and  beCora  they  left  fighting  was  too  far  off. 

Sidimy, 


The  rear  adminl,  m  ^xdi  pfaatiK,  ins  afterwaids 
slain  with  a  great  shot.  Jj[noUe», 

Why  followed  not,  when  she  said  Tybalt's  dead. 
Thy  father  or  thy  mother  T 
But  with  a  rearittrd  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Romeo  is  banished.    Shaktpeare.  Bamo  and ^vUei. 
He  was  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion. 

Shftiffore, 
Coins  I  plfoe  in  the  rear,  because  piaoe  up  of 
both  the  other.  Peaeham. 

Snowy-headed  winter  leads. 
Yellow  autumn  brings  the  rear,        WaUer. 
Argive  chiefs 
Fled  from  his  well-known  (isoe,  with  wnnted  fear. 
As  when  his  thund'ring  sword  and  pointed  ^pear 
Drove  headlong  Co  their  ships,  and  gleuied  the 
teatM  Jkjfdaa- 

Rear,  v,  a.  Sax.  afuepan ;  Isl.  reira.  To 
raise  up;  move  or  life  upwards;  hence  bring  to 
maturity ;  breed ;  educate. 

All  the  people  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  fer  She 
rearing  up  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.         1  Eaire^. 
Down  again  she  fell  unto  the  ground. 
But  he  her  quickly  reared  np  again.        fHpeneer, 
No  QTo^toce  goeth  lo  ipenerate,  whilst  the  female 
is  busy  in  sitting  or  rearpag  her  yonuK-         Bqeon, 
In  advation  at  his  feet  I  fell 
Submiss  ;  he  reared  me.  fd. 

Who  now  shaH  rear  you  to  the  e^n,  or  rank 
Your  tribes.  id. 

Into  the  naked  woods  he  g9es. 
And  seeks  the  tnskv  boar  to  rear. 

They  wera  a  very  har^  bieed,  and  tmnd  their 
young  COMB  without  any  care. 

^ortimer'e  ffme^an^tf. 

Charity  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind. 
Softens  the  hi^h,  and  rear*  the  abject  mind.  Prior. 

They  have  m  eveiy  town  public  nurseries,  where 
all  parents,    except  cottagers  and   labourers,  are 
obliged  to  send  their  infants  to  be  reared  and  edu- 
cated. Swifi. 
He  wants  a  father  to  protect  his  youth. 

And  rear  him  up  to  virtue*  SouOiem. 

They  flourished  long  in  tender  blisf ,  and  reared 
A  numerous  ofispring,  lovely  like  themselves. 

TAomion. 

No  flesh  from  market-towns  our  peasant  lought ; 
He  reared  his  frunl  meat|  but  i^fsvpt  bought. 

Barto. 

Rear,  <u(^'.  Sax.h|ie|ie.  Raw;  half-roasted; 
early.    A  provincial  word. 

O'er  vonder  hill  does  want^  dawn  appear. 
Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  rear  ?   Ocy« 

Rear  Guard  is  ^ai  body  of  an  asmy  which 
marches  after  the  main  body.  The  old  grand 
guards  of  the  camp  always  form  the  rear  guaiii 
of  the  army,  and  are  to  see  that  every  thmg  ar- 
rives safe  at  the  new  camp. 

REAR'MOUSE,  n.f.  Sax.  ppepe  mup  The 
leather-twinged  bat. 

Some  war  with  rearmice  for  their  leathen^  wings 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats.  Siakspeare. 

Oi  flying  fishes  the  wings  are  not  feathers,  but  a 
thin  kind  of  skin,  like  the  wings  of  a  bat  or  r«ar- 
auniH.  Aibot. 

REASCEND',  v,  n,  &  v.  a.  Re  and  asoend. 
To  climb  again ;  mount  again. 

When  as  the  day  the  heaven  doth  adon, 
I  wish  that  night  the  noyous  day  would  end ; 
And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light  fedoa, 
I  wish  that  day  would  shortly  reateeeed,  Biienaer. 
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Taiight  bj(  thp  b«tv*nly  muse  to  tmMQ  doim 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  t&ueend,  MUum, 

When  the  god  his  fury  has  allayed, 
He  mounts  aioft,  and  rtatemidM  the  skies.   Jiddum. 

Fr.  rman; 
Latrolto.Tbe 

S»wer     br 
ich  men  de- 
1  duce    coDclu- 
f  nous  from  an 
J  ailment;  ra- 
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E£A'SON,  n.  <^  v.».  fc  v,o» 

Esa'soiUBLr,  adv. 
Rea'sonex,  n.  f. 
Rea'soniho, 

&£4'60srLESS,  OCJf. 

tiocination;  diacunife  art;  hence  eause»  con- 
sidered kgically ;  efficient  or  final  cause ; 
reasonable  or  jost  cbum,  acoount^  or  practice; 
moderation:  to  reason  is  to  argue;  nence  to 
debate;  discourse;  make  enquiry  ;  ^rgue  ra- 
tionaUv  or  correctly ;  and  to  examine  latiooally 
(a  galfrcism):  reasonable,  reasonableness,  and 
reasonably,  correspond  with  reason  as  a  noun 
substantive :  reasoner  is  be  who  uses  the  faculty 
of  reason ;  an  afguer :  reasoning  is  aignment ; 
logic :  reasonlesSi  devoid  of  reason ;  caiuieless. 

Stand  still,  that  I  may  naMa  with  yov  of  all  the 
righteoos  acu  of  the  Lord.  1  3iimti«/  xii.  7. 

Jesus  perceiving  their  thoughts,  said.  What  nason 
ye  in  your  hearts  i  Lukt  v.  22. 

She  perceived  her  only  son  lay  hurt,  and  that  his 
hurt  was  so  deadly,  as  that  already  his  life  had 
lost  UK  of  the  natonaUi  and  almost  sensible  part. 

I  was  promised  on  a  time, 
To  ham  nmun  for  my  ihyme : 
Faam  that  tima  unto  this  seaaiMi, 
I  noeived  nor  rhyme  nor  moiofi.      Spemar, 
JZcMM  is  the  director  of  man's  will,  discoveripg 
in  action  what  is  good ;  for  the  laws  of  well-doing 
are  the  dictates  of  right  Vnwn.  ffoaker, 

I  mask  the  biwaesa  from  the  commoD  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reiutnu* 

Shahpeafe,  Madfeik, 
When  valour  preys  on  ntuon. 
It  eats  the  swora  it  fiAts  with.       8kahptar$, 

Are  you  in  earnest  ? 
-~A  V,  and  resolved  withal 
To  clo  mself  this  reason  and  this  right.      Id, 
RioMn  with  the  fellow. 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this.  Id. 
Let  all  things  be  thought  upon, 
That  may  with  mmn^oHe  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings.         Id,  Benry  V, 
This  pro0er  is  absurd  and  rmnnlett,    SfuUupeare, 
That  they  wholly  direct  the  reaunUa  mind,  I  am 
resolved ;  Ibr  all  those  which  were  created  mortal, 
as  birds  and  beasts,  are  left  to  their  natural  appetites. 

RaM^'t  Hitttny  of  the  World. 
Tx  was  a  tmmntMo  Goajectuie,  that  those  countries 
winch  were  sitiiated  diremy  under  the  tiopic,  were 
of  a  ikktmpm  uqinhtiiitable.  /d. 

Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people,  partly  by  n^mn.  of 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  partly  their  natives  are 
exhausted  by  so  many  employmeats  in  such  vast  ter- 
ritories aa  they  possess.  Bacon. 

Some  man  namnuMy  studied  in  the  law,  should  be 
persuaded  to  go  thither  as  chancellor.  Id. 

When  she  rates  thiugs,  and  moves  from  ground  to 
ground. 
The  name  of  rmaon  she  obtains  by  this ; 

B«a  when  by  Ttaoon  she  the  troth  hath  foaad. 
And  slaadelh  ibt,  she  nndecstandine  is.      XMeb 
The  parliament  waa  dissolved,  ana  geatfemea  fur- 
nisbed  with  such  feree»»  as  weia  held  suflgcieat  to 
hold  in  bridW  either  the  malice  or  rage  of  rfuvnahU 
people*  lUyvfard^ 


A  good  way. distant  from  the  nigra  nipes,  tilere 
are  four  several  lands  of  reamntbU  quanlity. 

Such  a  benefit,  as  by  the  aatecedent  will  of  ChHst 
is  iatended  to  aU  men  livins,  though  ail  men,  by  tva- 
im  of  their  own  demerits,  &  aot  aetually  leoeive  the 
fruit  of  it.  \rhitt. 

What  the  apostles  demed  rational  a»d  probabk 
means  to  that  end,  there  is  no  muon  or  probability 
to  think  should  ever  in  any  prodaoe  this  efot. 

Mammond, 

God  brings  good  out  of  evil ;  and  therefore  it  were 
but  rtofon  we  slioald  trust  God  to  govern  his  own 
world,  and  wait  till  the  change  oomath»  or  thervown 
he  disQoveced*  Taglor^ 

Is  it  reeiofMiMf  when  I  reprove  any  vioioos  person 
for  dishonouring  God,  and  diisoade  him  from  his 
wicked  courses,  that  he  should  tell  me  he  will  not 
be  discouraged  by  my  fine  woids,  bat  if  I  will  goto 
principles  and  fiiat  gmands  ha  will  hear  me  1 

„    .    .  ^-  Tayior. 

By  mdubitable  certainty,  I  mean  that  which  doth 
not  admit  of  aa:^,  mmMa  causa  of  doubting,  which 
is  the  only  oaMaiaty  of  wUeh  most  things  amcapa- 
^^'  WWdm. 

They  theiMht  the  vrorii  would  be  better  done,  if 
those,  who  had  satisfied  themselves  with  the  rm^ 
unabknm  9i  what  they  wish»  woald  undertake 
the  oonverting  and  dispesmg  of  olhft  man. 

Ciarmdon, 
Though  brutish  that  coiilBBt  and  foal. 
When  naton  hath  to  deal  with  fisrae ;  yet  so 
Most  fwim  is  that  teeioii  ovenomeb         Mikon. 
Down  rwMwt  tnen,  at  least  vain  fmtonmg  down. 

Id, 
These  natons  in  love's  law  have  pa^t  for  good. 
Though  fond  and  vwiofrfMf  to  some.  Id, 

The  passive  reamn,  which  b  mora  properly  rea- 
tonableneu,  is  that  order  and  oongruity  wluch  is 
impressed  open  the  thing  thus  wrought;  as  in  a 
watch,  the  whole  frame  and  contexture  of  it  car- 
ries a  fesfoneMriMit  in  it,  the  naasive  impression  of 
the  wMva  or  intsUectaal  idea  tJiat  was  in  the  artist. 

auo. 

To  reader  a  nawn  of  an  efiect  or  phenomenon  is 
to  deduce  it  from  something  eiae  more  known  than 
itself.  jBoy^, 

Virtue  and  vice  are  not  arbitaiy  things,  hut  there 
IS  a  natural  and  eternal  namm  for  that  goodness 
and  virtue,  and  agaiaai  vice  and  wickedness. 

TiUolton, 

When  any  thing  is  fieoved  \m  as  nod  avgumenU 
as  a  thing  of  that  kind  is  capable  olC  we  ought  not 
m  rtatm  to  doobt  of  its  existence.  id. 

If  weosA  by  industry  make  our  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
son rmtmuiUgt  perfect  in  the  lanniage  and  pronun- 
ciation,  he  ma^  be  also  cqtable  eTtbe  same  privilege 
of  understanding  by  the  eye  what  is  spoken. 

Hoidor^M  EUmenU  tf  fi^asdb. 

Jiim,  as  the  bcrrowcd  besmsof  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellers, 
Is  rNuon  to  the  aonl :  sodas.eeihighv 
Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 
Not  light  us  here ;  so  reofon't  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not*  to  assnre  our  douhtfiri  way, 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day.         Ihydm. 
Let  it  diiidi  de«>  in  thy  most  vital  part ; 

Strike  home,  and  oo  me  rftuiMi  in  thy  heart.    Id. 

Chaucer  makes  Arcite  violent  in  his  love,  and  un- 
just in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  yet  when  be  came  to  die, 
he  made  him  think  more  f«iMmi%.  j<f . 

The  papists  ought  in  rtaum  to  allow  them  all  the 
excuses  they  make  use  of  for  themselves ;  such  asan 
invincible  ignoraoca,  oral  tradition,  and  authority. 
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Rtasan,  in  the  English  langaage,  sometimes  is 
taken  for  true  and  clear  principles ;  sometimes  for 
clear  and  fair  deductions ;  sometimes  for  the  cause, 
particularly  the  final  cause.  Loekg, 

Erery  man's  rtaaomng  and  knowledge  is  only 
about  the  ideas  existing  in  his  own  mind ;  and  our 
knowledf^  and  reannmg  about  other  things  is  only 
as  they  correspond  with  those  our  particular  ideas. 

W. 

By  rea«m  of  the  sickness  of  a  reverend  prelate,  I 
have  been  over-ruled  to  approach  this  place. 

OpTtit, 

If  we  commemorate  any  mystery  of  our  redemp- 
tion,  or  article  of  our  faith,  we  ought  to  confirm 
our  belief  of  it,  by  considering  all  those  natom 
upon  which  it  is  built ;  that  we  may  be  able  to 
give  a  good  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us. 

When  they  are  clearly  discovered,  well  digested, 
and  well  •voMned  in  every  part,  there  is  beauty  in 
such  a  theory.  Bumtt. 

No  man,  in  the  strength  of  the  first  grace,  can 
merit  the  second ;  for  tttuon  they  do  not.  who  think 
so ;  unless  a  beggar,  by  receiving  one  alms  can  merit 
another.  South. 

The  most  probable  way  of  bringing  France  to  tea- 
stm,  would  be  by  the  making  an  attempt  upon  the 
Snanish  West  Indies,  and  by  that  means  to  cut  off 
aU  communication  with  this  great  source  of  riches. 

Adduon. 
Love  is  not  to  be  rwtuontd  down,  or  lost 

In  high  ambition.  id. 

The  terms  are  loose  and  undefined ;  and  what  less 
becomes  a  fair  nanmer,  he  puts  wrong  and  invidious 
names  to  every  thing  to  colour  a  false  way  of  arguing. 

Id. 
Due  reverence  pay 
To  learned  Epicurus  -,  see  the  way 
^^y  which  this  rtasongr  of  so  high  renown 
Moves  through  the  ecliptick  road  the  rolling  sun. 

Blaekmore. 

Your  reasonings  therefore  on  this  head,  amount 
only  to  what  the  schools  call  irnoratio  elenchi ; 
proving  before  the  question,  or  talking  wide  of  the 
purpose.  Waieriand, 

In  the  lonely  grove, 
Twas  there  just  and  good  he  rtoMoned  strone. 
Cleared  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  senoussong. 

Tiekel. 

It  would  be  well,  if  people  would  not  lay  so  much 
weight  on  their  own  reason  in  matters  of  religion,  as 
to  think  every  thing  impossible  and  absurd  which 
they  cannot  conceive :  now  often  do  we  contradict 
the  right  rules  of  reason  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
lives !  reason  itself  is  true  and  just,  but  the  reason  of 
every  particular  man  is  weak  and  wavering,  perpetu- 
ally swayed  and  turned  by  his  interests,  his  passions, 
and  his  vices.  Swift. 

A  law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a  man 
does  not  allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the 
lawgivers.  Id. 

The  church  has  formerly  had  eminent  saints  in  that 
sex ;  and  it  may  reasomAtg  be  thought  that  it  is 
purely  owing  to  their  poor  and  vain  education,  that 
this  honour  of  their  sex  is  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  fdrmer  ages.  Low. 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  and  my  argument  shows 
With  a  reasoning  the  court  will  never  condemn. 

That  the  spectactes  plainly  were  made  for  the 
nose. 
And  the  nose  was  as  plainly  intended  for  them. 

Cowper. 

Reason  is  that  fiiculty  or  power  of  the  mind 
whereby  it  distinguishes  good  from  evil,  truth 
from  falsehood. 


REASSEM'BLE,  v.  a.     Re  and  assemble. 
To  collect  anew. 

There  nassembting  our  afflicted  powers. 
Consult  how  to  offend  our  enemy.  MUton. 

REASSERT,  17.  a.   Re  and  assert.  To  assert 
anew ;  to  maintain  after  suspension  or  cessation. 
His  steps  I  followed,  his  doctrine  I  reasserted. 

f  Auerbury. 

Young  Orestes  grown 
To  manly  years  ihould  reassert  the  throne.  Pope. 

REASSUME',  v.a.    Lat.  reastumo;   re  and 
assume.    To  resume ;  to  take  again. 
Nor  only  on  the  Trojans  fell  this  doom. 
Their  hearts  at  last  the  vahquished  reassmne. 

Denkam. 
To  him  the  Son  returned 
Into  his  blissful  bosom  reassumed. 
In  glory  as  of  old.  Milton. 

After  Henry  VIII.  had  reassumed  the  supremacy, 
a  statute  was  made,  by  which  all  doctors  ofthe  civil 
law  miglit  be  made  chancellors.  Aylijfe. 

For  this  he  reassumes  the  nod, 
While  Semele  commands  the  god.  Prior. 

REASSURE^  V.  a.     Fr.  reassurer ;  re  and 
assure.    To  restore  from  terror;  free  from  fear. 
They  rose  with  fear, 
Till  dauntleKs  Pallas  reassured  the  rest. 

Dryden. 

REATE',  n.  s.  A  kind  of  long  small  grass 
that  grows  in  water,  and  complicates  itself  to- 
gether. 

Let  them  lie  dry  six  months  to  kill  the  water- 
weeds  ;  as  waleT-iiiUes»  candocks,  reate,  and  bul- 
rushes. Wakott. 

REAVE*,  V.  a.  Pret.  reft.  Sax.  paepian ; 
Dan.  rave.  To  take  away  by  stealth  or  yiolence. 
See  BEREAyE. 

Dismounting  from  his  lofty  steed. 
He  to  him  leapt,  in  mind  to  reave  his  life. 

Spenser. 
Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man. 
To  force  a  spotless  vimn's  chastity, ' 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony. 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oau  t 

Shakspeare, 
But  these  men  knowing,  having  heard  the  voyce 
Of  God,  by  some  meanes,  that  sad  death  hath  reft 
The  ruler  heere  ;  will  never  sufier  left 
Their  unjust  wooing  of  his  wife.  C9iapman» 

Some  make  his  meashy  bed,  but  rwvt  his  rest. 

Carew, 

REAUMUR  (Renatus  Anthony  Ferchault, 
sieur  de),  a  celebrated  French  philosopher,  bom 
at  Rochelle  in  1683.  After  the  usual  course  of 
school  education,  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  he 
began  a  course  of  philosophy  at  Poitiers,  and  of 
civil  law  at  Bourges  ;  but  soon  relinquished  the 
latter,  to  apply  himself  to  mathematics,  physics, 
and  natural  history.  He  repaired  to  Paris  in 
1703,  and  was  received  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1708.  From  that  hour  he  was 
wholly  employed  in  natural  history.  The  nu- 
merous discoveries  he  made  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  are  too  numerous  to  detail. 
He  discovered  the  Turquois  mines  in  the  late, 
province  of  Languedoc ;  and  his  improvement 
on  the  art  of  converting  iron  into  steel  was  re- 
warded by  a  pension  of  12,000  livres.  It  was 
owing  to  his  endeavours  that  there  were  es- 
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tablished  in  France  manufactures  of  tin  plates  When  tlie  merry  bells  ring  round, 

and  of  porcelain  in  imitation  of  china-ware.  We  And  the  jocund  reheehs  sound, 

owe  to  him  also  a  new  thermometer,  which  bears  To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 

his  name,  and  is  pretty  generally  used  on  the  Dancing  m  the  checkered  shade.           MUton. 

continent.     Reaumur*s  is  a  spirit  thermometer,  REB'EL,  n.  i.  &  v.  n.^       Fr.    rebelle ;   Lat. 

having  the  freezing  point  at  0  ,  and  the  boiling  Rebel'lion,  n. ».        /  rcbelli$.    A  revolter ; 

point  at  80°.    He  <fied  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  Rebcl'lious,  adj.       >  one  who  opposes  law- 

of  his  age,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1757.    He  Rebel'liously,  adv.  i  ful  authority :  to  act 

bequeathed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  his  Rebel'uousness,)!.!.  J  in  opposition  to  such 

MSS.,  and  his  collection  of  natural  productions,  authority :  rebellion  is  the  revolt  or  insurrection 

His  chief  works  are,  a  number  of  Memoirs  made :  rebellious  means  opposed  to  lawful  au- 

and  Observations  on  different  parts  of  Natural  thority :  the  adverb  and  noun  substantive  cor- 

History ;  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Aca^  responding. 

demy  of  Sciences.    A  large  work  printed  sepa-  From  the  day  that  thou  didst  depart  out  of  Egypt, 

lately  in  6  vols,  in  4to.,  entitled  A  Natural  His-  until  ye  came  unto  this  place,  ye  have  been  rebiUwu$ 

tory  of  Insects ;  which  is  much  esteemed.  against  the  Lord.                                 Deui.  ix.  7. 

REAUMURIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  This  our  -son  is  stubborn  and  r^beUious,  he  will 

pentagynia  order  and  pentandria  class  of  plants ;  ^^  ^^7  ««''  ^^5®'        ,      «  ^     ,       "** 

natural  order  thirteen^,  succulent® :  cal.  hexa-  ^  ^.  The  mercilws  Macdonel 

phyllous;   peuls  five:   caps,  unrlocular,  qum-  KilS;>Sn7-^U^^^^^^ 

quevalved,  and  polyspermous.  Species  two  only,  ^o  swaim  upon  him.    Shakipmn.  Macbeth. 

annuals  of  Syria.  .      ^y^^  immature  in  knowledge, 

REBAPTIZE',  V.  a.    Fr.  rebaptiter;  re  and  Pawn  their  experience  to  the  present  pleasure, 

baptize.    To  baptize  s^n.  And  so  rebel  to  judgment.                   Shakepeare, 

In  maintenance  of  rebaptixatwn,  their  arguments  Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  soothe  eveiy  passion, 

are  built  upon  this,  that  heretics  are  not  any  part  of  That  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebels ; 

the  church  of  Christ.                                    Hooker,  Bring  oil  to  fire.                               Id,  Kin^  Lear. 

Understanding  that  the  rights  of  the  church  were  He  was  victorious  in  rebetUem  and  seditions  of 

observed,  he  approved  of  their  baptism,  and  would  people.                                                         Bacon, 

not  suffer  them  to  be  rebaptiud,  Ayhffe's  Parergon.  Where  one  shewed  him  where  a  nobleman,  that 

REBATE', «.«.     Fr.  rebattre.     To  blunt;  had  rebeUioutly  borne  arms  against  him,  lay  very 

beat  to  obtusenesa.                       '  honorably  intombed,  and  advised  the  king  to  deface 

He  doth  rebate  znd  blunt  his  natunl  edge  ***«  monument ;  he  said,  no,  no.  but  I  would  all  the 

With  profiu  of  the  mind,  steady  and  fasL  ^^  ^^  ""°«  enemies  were  as  honourably  intombed. 

St/ektBeare  mdeti , 

The  icy  goat,  the  crab  which  square  the  scales ; '  Wh°  ^^^t  ^^^  ^^^  >hew  "oe  a  man  rOeUwuMtjf 

With  those  of  aries  trine  consent  to  hate  unduuful  to  his  parenU  that  hath  proiper^  in  him- 

The  scales  of  libra,  and  her  reys  rebate,        CreeA.  »«*V  ™  *>»  f^  •    .  .      . ,  ^            ,  ^  ^^-  {'^• 

My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch,  A"°«l  "^^^  *y  m»g»>^  "d  heaven  of  the»e«Wted. 

My  lenses,  too,  are  dull  and  stupifled,  ^^  ,  .             .    .          ,            ,        Mtiton. 

Their  edge  rebaied.             Br^d^n't  Den  Sebastian.  ,  ^  *^>«»'  "??«!, *°  heavenly  records  now 

Their  innocence  unfeigned  long  joys  aflbrd  Jj  no  memonal,  blotted  out  and  razed 

To  the  honest  nuptial  bed,  and,  in  the  wane  ^7  *^«»'  rebeUi^  from  the  books  of  hfe.         Id, 

Of  life,  rebaU  the  miseries  of  age.            PhiUps.  ^    ^               ^^^  ^  "f  ."f  ^  ,.     ^      ^ 

Rebate,  or  Rebatemekt,  in  commerce,  a  On  desperate  revenge,  which  shall  redound 

term  much  used  at  Amsterdam,  for  discount  al-  }JP^°  *»»  ^^°  TT^Mt^-  st  m   heart  ? 

lowed  on  the  priceof  several  commodities,  when  g^^  ^llJd  yoSVrt  M  a^ist  yoi  reason  ? 

the  buyer,  inateaa  of  taking  time,  advances  ready  '                    ^-b-     j         praden, 

n^oney.  p„l  ^f  ^y^^  g^g^],  rtbeUed  against  God,   and 

REBEC,  or  Rebeck,  a  Moorish  word  signi-  thereby  lost  their  happy  sute.                      Locke. 

tying  an  instrument  with  two  strings  played  on  Thou,  with  rebel  insolence,  didst  dare 

with  a  bow.      The  Moors   first  brought   the  To  own  and  to  protect  that  hoary  rufiisn ; 

rebec  into  Spain,  whence  it  passed,  into  Italy,  And.  in  despite  even  of  thy  father's  justice, 

and,  after  the  addition  of  a  third  string,  obtained  To  stir  the  factious  rabble  up  to  arms.        Rawe. 

the  name  of  rebecca;  whence  the  old  English  This  is  not  disobedience  but  rebellion;  Hii  dis- 

rebec,  or  fiddle  with  three  strings.  claiming  the  sovereigntv  of  Christ,  and  renouncing 

Rebec,  ribibe,  and  ribible  seem  to  be  different  all  allegiance  to  his  authority.                    Sogers, 

names  of  the  sa!ne  instrument,  and  are  often  in-  ^  ^^j  "*"  f«?«  f  ^^^  »  *?nct'on  »^»y»  _  . 

u«ii,^  VI  uic  Muuc  »»u«u.«u^  wju  ««  www  wi  ^  ^^^^      jj^   nghtful  sway  1                     Felton. 

discrimmately  used  by  Gower,  Chaucer,  and  the  ^                  ,   »   ,,.  v                .l    » 

more  ancient  baids.  Rebelliqk  (rebellio),  among  the  Romans, 

As  the  head,  or  scroll-work,  of  old  viols  and  ^^s  where  those  who  had  been  formerly  oyer- 

violins  used  to  be  curiously  carved,  so  seems  to  «>»^«  «>  ^*^«'  »°^.  ^^^^^  ^""J^^"  «"^jeclion, 

liave  been  that  of  the  rebec.    Chaucer  compares  "^^f,  ^  5«»°d  resistance ;  but  with  us  it  is  ge- 

the  fiioe  of  an  old  woman,  an  old  trot,  tithe  "^^^V  "»^.  ^^'  J^^^/'P  T°'i  ^^^^^^^^^ 

head  of  a  rebec.    See  the  example  above.  ^'^^^  ^*  >"°K'  ^^«^e'  ^y  "*^"^  '""^^^^'i^J 

RE'BECK,  II.  s.    Fr.  rebec ;  Ital.  ribecca.  A  ?^^  ^^«*  once  subdued  ;  and  the  word  rehel 

three  stringed  fiddle  "  sometimes  applied  to  bun  who  wilfully  breaks 

Brother,  quod  he,  here  wonneth  an  old  rebekke,  »  ^^w.    There  is  a  difference  between  enemies 

That  had  almost  as  lefe  to  lese  her  nekke  ^°^  rebels.      Enemies  are  those  who  are  out  of 

As  for  to  geve  a  peny  of  hire  good.  the  king's  allegiance  :  therefore  subjects  of  the 

Chaucer.  Cant,  Tales,  king,  either  in  Open  war,  or  rebellion,  are  not  the 
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king's  enemies,  but  traitors.  And  Darid,  prince 
of  Wales,  who  levied  war  against  "Edward  I.,  be- 
cause he  was  said  to  be  within  the  allegiance  of 
the  kine,  had  sentence  pronounced  against  him 
as  a  traitor  and  rebel,  rrivate  persons  may  arm 
themsebes  to  suppress  rebels,  enemies,  'Ice. 

Rebellious  Assembly  is  a  gathering  together 
of  twelve  persons  or  more,  intending  unlawfiilly, 
of  thdr  own  authority,  to  attempt  any  (Change  in 
the  law  or  statutes  of  the  realm ;  or  to  destroy 
the  enclosures  of  any  ground,  or  banks  <A  any 
fish  pond,  pool,  or  conduit,  to  the  fntettt  thesame 
shall  lie  waste  and  void ;  or  to  destroy  ihe  deer 
in  any  park,  or  any  warren  of  conies,  dove- 
houses,  or  fish  in  ponds ;  or  any  house,  bams, 
mills,  or  bays;  or  to  burn  stacks  of  com;  or 
abate  rents,  or  prices  of  victuals,  &c. 

REBEL'LOW,  v,  n.  Re  and  bellow.  To 
bellow  in  return ;  echo  back  a  loud  noise. 

He  loudly  litayed  with  beastly  yelUDg  sound. 

That  all  the  iieldi  rvMloMd  again.         Spenter. 

The  resistiag  air  the  thuader  brake, 
lliecave  TebdUm$d,  and  the  temple  ahook.  Ihjd^, 

From  whence  were  heaid,  nibtUomng  to  the  main, 
The  mars  of  liens.  Id.  XmiU, 

REBOUNIX,  t.'fi* «.  a.  Ic  n. ».  Fr.  reb(nuHr. 
Re  and  bound.  To  spring  back ;  be  reveibe- 
rated ;  fly  back  in  consequence  of  motion  im- 
pressed and  resisted  by  a  greater  power;  rover- 
berate :  a  reverberation. 

Whether  it  were  a  roariag  voice  of  most  savage 
wild  beasts,  or  a  nbounding  echo  from  the  hollow 
moantaios.  Wisdom  xvii. 

I  do  feel. 

By  the  rwbound  of  yoars,  a  grief  that  shoots 

My  yery  heart.  Shahpean,  Antony  and  Clevpatra. 

If  you  strike  a  ball  sidelong,  not  full  upon  the 
surface,  the  rebound  will  be  as  mvch  the  contrary 
way  ;  whether  there  he  any  such  resilience  in  echoes 
may  be  tried.  JBocom. 

It  with  rebounding  suige  the  bars  assailed.  Milton. 

All  our  invectives  at  their  suppjosed  errors  fall 
back  with  a  reboundod  force  upon  oar  own  real  ones. 

Deoojf  of  Pkl0, 
Silenus  sune,  the  vales  his  voice  rebound, 

Aad  carry  to  toe  ikies  the  sacred  sound,  thrydon. 

The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew. 
At  his  left  shoulder  aimed :  nor  entrance  found ; 
But  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  fe6o«iid 
Harmless  returned.  Id. 

Life  and  death  are  in  (he  power  of  the  tongue, 
and  that  not  only  directly  witn  reprd  to  the  good 
or  ill  we  may  do  to  others,  but  reflexively  with  re- 
gard to  what  may  rie6<rttnd  to  ourselves. 

Government  of  ihe  Tongue. 

Flowers,  by  the  soft  South  West 
Opened,  and  gathered  by  religious  hands, 
Rebonnd  their  sweets  from  the  odoriferous  pdvement 

Prior. 

Bodies  which  are  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as  to 
be  void  of  elasticity,  will  not  rebound  from  one  ano- 
ther: impenetrability  makes  them  only -stop. 

N$90tom*9  ' 

She  bounding  from  the  uhtXty  shorn. 
Round  the  dsmnding  nymph  the  waves  lebtuntdmg 
rear.  Pope* 

REBUFF',  n.  i.  Fr.  reMTade,  ItaU  rtbmgb, 
R«peicnsKm ;  quick  and  suaden  seeistaiice. 

By  ill  chanee 

The  strong  rekujf  o(  wtae  tumultous  cloud, 

lastinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 

As  many  roUes  aloft.         MlUon*s  Paradite  Loei, 


llEBUrLir,  9.  a.  Re  and  build.  To  re- 
edify  ;  restore  from  detnolttioli ;  t«pak. 

The  fines  imposed  there  were  the  more  questioned 
and  repined  against,  because  they  vrere  assigned  to 
the  fokuiUing  and  lepairlag  of  St.  Pfeal's  ehuith. 

OUrondm* 
Fine  is  the  secret,  delicate  the  art, 
To  raise  the  shades  of  heroes  to  our  view, 
MilnM  fallen  empiica,  aad  old  time  maew^ 

<tEBUK£',«.  a.  &«.«.!     Pr.  rchomker^ot 
Riau%A«u,  dd^'.  )  Lat.  repm§it,     TiO 

ohide;  reprehend;  icpnas;  aeasiife:  the  cen- 
sure given :  lebokable  is  worthgr  of  veboke. 

Thy  nAuke  ha  A  'broken  my  heart.     Pmlm  \m. 
The  revelten  are  praCsund  to  miAn  siaughier, 
though  I  have  been  a  tdMm  of  Ihem  aA.      JfinM. 
He  was  fdbiAed  for  his  iniqwty ;  the  dumb  mm, 
speaking  with  man's  voiee,  forbad  the  aaddaess  of  the 
prophet.  3  Ffier. 

Why  hear  you  these  rAuku,  and  aaSwer  not ! 

Stahpoaro* 
I  am  ashamed  ;  does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me. 
Tor  being  more  stone  than  it  1  Id. 

RebukMe 
And  Worthy  shameflil  check  it  wem,  to  rtand 
On  mere  mechanick  complimeift  td. 

The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheen^, 
Xor  to  rebuke  the  rich  ofTenAsr  feared.         Drgden. 
He  gave  him  so  terrible  a  rabuke  upon  the  fore- 
head with  his  heel,  that  he  laid  him  at  nis.  length. 

VTohmnge. 
The  rehukee  and  chiding  to  cUMm,  should  he  in 
grave  and  dtspeaaiooate  words.  Locke. 

Shall  Gibber's  aon,  without  fcMte, 
dwoar  like  a  lord  1  Pope. 

Should  vice  expect  to  eKape  urMhi, 
Because  iu  owner  is  a  doket  9mt^*t  MmtMnHkt. 

RE'BUS,  n.$,  Lat.  rebut.  A  word  repre- 
sented by  a  picture. 

Some  dtimis,  wauthig  arms,  hm%  cotMd  them- 
selves certain  deviees  unadhig  lo  Ihek  names,  which 
we  call  rnbm;  Maatev  Jagge  fbe  prtmei,  in  anmy 
of  hie  books,  took,  to  evpMss  his  name,  a  nightingale 
sitting  in  a  bash  with  a  semle  in  her  mouth,  wherein 
was  written  jnggo,  jngge,  jugge.  PotKkaau 

The  origin  df  tfie  Retbus  at  name<4etice,  as 
Camden  styles  it,  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
priests  of  Picardy,  who,  it  seems,  anciendy  Used 
to  make  certain  libels>  entitled  de  rebUs  que  ge- 
mniur,  being  satires  on  the  frcMactious  and 
tnanners  of  Uie  day ;  in  which  they  ttade  great 
use  of  these  cllusioin,  omitlhig  and  bre&ing 
words  and  supplying  thorn  wNh  paintiflgs.  Cam- 
den tells  us,  the  rebus  was  iu  gMUt  esteoNrameiig 
our  forefathers ;  and  that  he  was  nobody  who 
eould  not  hannaer  out  of  his  name  flu  inverftion 
by  this  wit-citft,  and  pietui^  it  aocefdinglf. 

xht  Sionr  des  Accorda  has  made  an  asipilB 
collection  of  the  most  fiunoUa  tiibuses  de  Picar- 
dy, and  Camden  has  done  something  sif  the 
same  kind  in  his  Reraados.  Abd  Dru^r^s  de- 
vice in  Ben  Jonson's  Akhemist,  and  Jack  of 
Newbury,  in  the  Spectator,  are  kno^am  to  emy 
body.  But  the  i«bQs,  behig  once  raifed  to  sign- 
posts, grew  out  of  Muon  at  court 

This  fancy  for  representuig  the  name  by  aeine 
device  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  puf«  Au- 
^tan  age :  Cicero  in  a  dedication  to  the  gods, 
mscribed  Marcus  Tullhis,  u^ith  a  Utlte  pea, 
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cKRed  1^  Hat  Latins  eic^r,  by  us  a'  dneh  pea. 
And  Julias  Cesar,  on  some  of  his  corns,  used 
am  ef6(»hant,  called  Cssar  in  the  Mauritanian 
tonzue. 

Kebus^  in  heialdry^a  coat  of  arms  which  bears 
an  allusion  to  the  name'of  the  person ;  as  three 
castles,  'for  Castleton;  three  cups  for  Butler; 
three  coniesy  for  Conijoy ;  bearings  which  are  of 
great  antianily. 

REBUT',  «ifi.  Fr.  rtbuier.  To  ivtiie  back. 
Obsolete. 

Themsel^^  f60  rudely  rigotoiis, 
Astoaied  with  Uie  itroke  of  their  (i#n  Kniid, 
Do  ba^  rtlfut,  and  each' t»  other  yielded  IoimI. 

Speuttr. 

REHtTTfia  (from  the  French  boater,  to  put 
back  or  bar)  is  the  answer  of  defendant  to  plain- 
tiflTs  surrejoinder;  and  plaintiff's  answer  to  the 
rebotter  b  called  a  surrebutter.  Rebutter  is  also 
where  a  man  by  deed  or  fine  grants  to  warrany 
any  land  or  hereditament  to  another;  and  the 
perSoor  making  the  warranty,  or  his  heir,  sues  him 
to  whom  the  warranty  is  made,  or  his  heir  or 
assignee,  Ibr  the  same  thing ;  if  he  who  i^so  sued 
ple^  the  deed  or  fin«  Mnth  tvarranty,  and  pray 
judgment,  if  the  plaintiff  shall  be  received  to  de- 
mand the  t&ing  which  he  ought  to  v^arraht  to  the 
party  against  me  Warranty  m  the  deed,  ftc,  this 
IS  Called  a  rebutter.  And  if  t  grant  to  a  tenant  to 
hold  without  impeachment  of  waste,  and  after- 
wards implead  him  for  waste  done,  he  may  debar 
me  of  this  action  by  showing  my  grant  which  is 
a  rebutter. 

RE'CAL,  v.  a.  &  m.s.  Re  and  call.  To 
call  back ;  ctH  again  ;  revoke :  revocotibn. 

They  who  rveoir  the  church  uliMo  that  which  was 
at  the  fbit,  must  set  bounds  unto  their  speeches. 

If  Reniy  Were  nedtUd'  Ito  life  again, 
Tberie  aeiv«  would  cause  him  once  more  yield  the 

ghon.  J^KlMtpkOTt* 

Olliei' decrees 
AgaSbst  thee  are  gone  forth,  wMuHit  neaU. 

JIffitdfIa 

Ta  doib,  and  since  *thi  don^  'tik'  past  re&a; 
AnV|  smde  'tis  pasV  ftcotfttntH  be  rargotten*  ^ 

NegliBcted  lon|^,-  ihe  let  the  secret  rest, 
Till  love  TtcalUd  it  to  her  lab'ring  breast.        U, 
It  is  stiteige  the  soul  should  never  dnce  rieai  oVer 
aay  o^  its  pure*  native  ideas,  before  it  borrowed  a^y 
thing'- ftoin  the  body ;  never  any  other  ideas,  but  What 
derive  ihelr  original  from  thai  union.  Loekt. 

To*  the  churches,  wherein  they  were  ofdkiliiid, 
fhey  might!  of  light  btf  reetObd  9M  to  their  proner 
chttTch,  under  ]^n  of  estcoramumcatioD.'     ^f^^- 

If  piMes;  wlkose  dOninionM  He  contigttbus*,  be* 
fortea  lo  draw  fironi  thOie  armies  whicli'aet  againsf 
Fianee^  #s  BuSt  hoaliy  eicptiet  having  those  trodps 
t€oalUit  which  thi^  now  leaive  witb  lis  in  dw  midst 
of  a  siege.  Swijt 

It  is  lieeessary  to  rttaJl  to  the  reader's  mind,  the 
deiim  Ulysses  m*  to  raach  his  own  country. 

BroomBon  Odytup* 

RECANATI,^  the  aneievt  Reoinetiiin,  a  town 
of  Italv^  in  the  Ecdetiairtical  Stattea,  and  ddieg»* 
tieii  of  AneouL  liis finely  sitnailed  on  an emi- 
ntece  neat  tSie  Muabne,  four  miles  ^uth-west  of 
Loretto,  and  forms  vrkh  that  town  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  lis  only  objoets  of  interest  aie  a  monu- 
it  in  btonae,  at  tbe  toiwn-house^  and  an  aque- 


duct leading  to  Loretto.    The  country  around  is 
extremely  fertile.  Inhabitants  4000.  Four  miles 
south-west  of  Loretto,  and  thirteen  south  of  An- 
cona. 
RE€ ATfT,  V.  a.  Ic  v.  w,  "J     Lat.  recanto.   To 
RECAN^TATroN,  n.  s.        >  retract ;  recall ;  c6n- 
Recani^er.  3  tradict ;  revoke  a  po- 

sition :  recantation  and  recanter  corresponding. 
She  cOuld  not  see  means  to  join  this  noantation  to 
the  former  vow.  Sidwy, 

He  ifaaH  do  thb,  or  elas  I  do  reeami 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced.    Shdttpmtn, 
The  publick  bodv,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  reenter,  reeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon.    Id. 
How  soon  would  ease  recmU 
Vows  made  in  pain  as  violent  and  void  !  Mdlon. 
The  poor  man  was  imprisoned  for  this  discovery, 
and  forced  to  make  a  publick  recaniation. 

StiUingJUet. 
If  it  be  thought  that  the  praise  of  a  translation 
consists  in  addmg  new  beauties,  I  shall  be  willing 
to  recmU,  Jhyden. 

That  the  legislature  should  have  power  to  change 
the  succession,  whenever  the  necessities  of  the  king- 
dam  require,  is  so  useful  towards  preserving  our  re- 
ligion and  liberty  that  1  know  not  how  to  reoata. 

R£CAPmJLAT£»  v.  a.  f     Fr.  rteamtuier ; 

RECATiTULA'Tioir,  n.  f .      ?  Lat.  re  ana  capitu- 

Recapii^ulatory,  dc^'.  J  lum.  To  repeat 
again';  tSie  repetition  made;  repeating  asaia. 

HemSketh  tLteatpitulatum  of  the  christian  churclies ; 
among  the  rest  he  addeth  the  isle  of  Eden  by  name. 

AOeigh, 

Hylobares  judiciously  and  resentingly  recaprttSatn 
your  main  reasonings.         Mor^t  Dinne  Dialogtiei, 

I  have  been  forced  to  rtcapiiulaU  these  things, 
because  mankind  is  not  more  liable  to  deceit,  than 
it  is  willing  to  continue  in  a*  (leasing  error. 

Vfyiert, 

Instead  of  raising  au^  particular  uses  from  the 
point  that  has  been  delivered,  let  us  make  a  bri^ 
neafitiUatUm  of  the  whole.  South, 

ReottpUulatory  exercises.  d^rretmm, 

RECAR'RY,  V.  a.  Re  and  cany.  To  carry 
back. 

When  the  Turks  besieged  Malta  or  Rhodes, 
pigeons  carried  and  r§earried  letters.  Walton. 

RECCO,  a  town  of  th^  Sardinian  States,  in 
the  province  of  Genoa,  on  the  sea  coast  Inhiai- 
bitants  2000.  It  carries  on  some  traffic  in  linen; 
likewise  in  oil  fruit,  and  other  products  of  the 
country.    Ten  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Genoa. 

RECEDE',  iy.fl.  ij^.nceih.  TofiOlback; 
retreat;  desist. 

I  can  be  content  to  raeeii  much  from  my  own  ia- 
terests^  and  personal  rights.  King  Charla. 

They  hoped  that  their  general  assembly  would  be 
persaaded  to  depart  from  some  of  their  demands ;  but 
that,  for  the  present,  they  had  not  authority  torooBiU 
from  any  one  proposition*  Clarendon. 

A  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease, 

Confused  and  cliiding»  like  the  hollow  roar 

Of  tides  nu^Ung  from  the  insulted  shore. 

Dryd$n. 
Ye  doubts  and  fears ! 
Scattered  by  winds,  recedt,  and  vrild  in  forests  rove 

Pnor. 

All  bodies,  moved  circularly,  have  a  perpetual 
endeavotir   to  recsds  from  the  cmtre*  and  every 
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moment  would  fly  out  in  right  lioeB,  if  tb«j  were 
not  violently  restrained  by  contiguous  matter. 

Bentlqf. 

RECEIVE',  V.  a. ^  Fr.  recevoir;  Lat.  re- 
RscEiPt'y  n.  I.  (cipio.  To  obtain  or  take 
Keceiv'sdnesS;.  1  that  which  is  due;  take  or 
Receiv'er.  3  obtain  in  any    sense  or 

way;  embrace;  adniit;  entertain:  receipt  is  the 
act  of  receiving;  reception;  adniission;  wel- 
come; note  of  sometfaiog  received  or  to  be 
taken',  hence  a  medical  or  other  prescription ; 
place  of  receiving :  reoeivedness  is  general  al- 
lowance; custom:  receiver  follows  all  the  senses 
of  receive. 

Let  her  be  shut  out  from  the  camp  seven  dajs^and 
after  that  nuived  in  again.  ffumben  xti.  14. 

What?  shall  we  receive  eood  at  the  hand  of  God, 
and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?  Job  ti.  10. 

Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  after- 
ward receioe  me  to  gloiy.  PBoim  Ixliii.  24. 
Jesus  saw  Matthew  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom. 

3fattkew. 
A  certain  nobleman  went  into  a  far  countiy,  to 
receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  return.       like. 

He  that  doeth  wrong,  shall  receive  for  the  wrong 
done ;  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  Coloeeiatu. 

The  same  words  in  my  lady  Philuclea's  mouth 
might  have  had  a  better  grace,  and  perchance  have 
found  a  gentler  receipt.  Sidney, 

This  is  a  great  cause  of  the  maintenance  of  thieves, 
knowing  their  receivers  always  ready  ;  for  were  there 
no  reeeivtrt,  there  would  be  no  thieves. 

^peruer's  State  of  IreUntd, 
It  is  of  things  heavenly  an  universal  declantion, 
working  in  them,  whose  hearts  God  inspireth  with  the 
due  consideration  thereof,  a  habit  or  disposition  of 
mind  wherebv  they  are  made  £t  vessels,  both  for  the 
receipt  and  delivery  of  whatsoever  spiritual  perfect- 
tion.  Hooker. 

Lonj;  received  custom  forbidding  them  to  do  as 
they  did,  there  was  no  excuse  to  tustify  their  act ; 
unless  in  the  scripture,  they  coula  show  some  taw, 
that  did  licence  them  thus  to  break  a  received  custom. 

Id. 
Villain,  thou  did'st  deny  the  gold's  receipt. 
And  told  me  of  a  mistress. 

Shakepeare.  Comedjf  of  Bmmrs, 
On*s  bed  of  death 
Man^  receipts  he  gave  me,  chiefly  one 
Of  his  old  experienee  the  only  darling. 

Skaktpeare. 
If  bv  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life, 
Why,  let  the  war  receive  it  in  valiant  gore.      Id. 
To  one  of  your  receiving, 
Enou^  is  shown.  Id. 

All  the  learnings  that  his  time  could  make  himr«- 
eeiver  of,  he  took  as  we  do  air.  Id, 

Lest  any  should  think  that  any  thing  in  thu  num- 
ber ei^ht  creates  the  diapason  ;  this  computation  of 
eight  IS  rather  a  thing  received,  than  any  true  com- 
putation. Bacon. 
There  is  a  reedvor,  who  alone  handleth  the  mo- 
nies. Id. 

She  from  whose  influence  all  impression  came. 
But  by  rcceiven*  impotencies  lame.  Donim. 

Jove  requite. 
And  all  the  immortal  gods,  with  that  delight 
I'hou  roost  desirest,  thy  kind  reecite  of  me ; 
Of  friend  to  humane  hospitality.  Chapman. 

What  was  so  merdfully  designed,  might  have  been 
im]>roved  by  the  humble  and  diligent  receiven  unto 
their  neatest  advantages.  Hammond. 

V\l  tesch  htm  a  receipt  to  make 
Words  that  weep,  and  tears  that^peak.    Coalcy. 


The  signification  and  sense  of  the  sKnaie«  dis- 
pose the  spirit  of  the  recdoer  to  admit  the  grace  of  the 
spirit  of  God  there  consigned.  Taylor. 

Abundance  fit  to  honour,  and  receive 
Our  heavenly  stranger.  Milton. 

That  Medea  could  make  old  men  young  again,  wis 
nothinrelse,  but  that,  from  a  knowledge  of  simples, 
she  had  a  receipt  to  make  white  hair  bladi. 

Broume't  Vuigar  Erromt. 
Others  will,  upon  account  of  the  recoivedmemoitttt 
proposed  opinion,  think  it  rather  worth  to  be  esa- 
minied,  than  acquiesced  in.  Boyle. 

The  joy  of  a  monarch  for  the  news  of  a  victory 
must  not  be  expressed  like  the  ecstacy  of  a  huk- 
quin,  on  the  rwnpc  of  a  letter  from  his  mistress. 

Drjfden. 
Wise  leeches  vriU  not  vain  raeeipu  obtrude. 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours  erode. 

U. 
They  lived  with  the  friendship  and  equality  of 
brethren;  received  no  laws  from  one  another,  but 
lived  separately.  Leeki. 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  bv  our  toadi.  Id- 
If  one  third  of  the  money  in  traoe  were  locked  up, 
land-holders  must  reeeivo  one  third  less  for  their 
goods ;  a  less  quantity  of  money  by  one  third  being 
to  be  dutributed  amongst  an  equal  number  of  n- 
ceiven.  Id. 

In  all  works  of  liberality,  something  more  is  to  be 
considered,  besides  the  occasion  of  the  given  ;  and 
that  is  the  occasion  of  the  receiven.  Sprat. 

Gratitude  is  a  virtue,  disposing  the  mind  to  an 
inward  sense,  and  an  outward  acknowledgement 
of  a  benefit  received,  together  vrith  a  readiness  to  re- 
turn the  same,  as  the  occasions  of  the  doer  shall  re- 
quire, and  the  abilities  of  the  receiver  extoid  to. 

Sooth. 
These  liquors  which  the  wide  roeeioor  fill, 
Prepared  with  labour  and  refined  with  skill, 
Aoother  course  to  distant  parts  begin.    Btaehnon. 
Alkaline  spirits  ran  in  veins  down  the  sides  of  the 
receiver  in  distillations,  which  will  not  take  fire. 

Arbntkoot. 
Scribonins  found  the  receipt  in  a  letter  vrrote  to  Ti- 
berius, and  was  never  able  to  procure  the  reeeipt 
during  the  emperor's  life.  Id,  on  Coim. 

It  must  be  done  upon  the  receipt  of  the  woand, 
before  the  patient's  spiriu  be  overlieated.  Wiieman. 
The  air  that  in  exhausted  rtceivere  of  air^punp* 
is  exhaled  from  minerals,  is  as  true  as  to  elastidly 
and  density  of  rasefactioB,  as  that  we  respire  ia. 

Bontiey. 
Some  dryly  plain,  without  invention's  aid. 
Write  dull  reenpti  how  poems  may  be  made.  Pope* 
Wood's  halfpence  will  be  ofifered  for  six  a  peoav, 
and  the  necessary  rearicers  vrill  be  losers  of  two-tkiids 
in  their  pay.  Sieift. 

Free  converse  with  persons  of  difilerent  sectt  will 
enlarge  our  charity  towards  others,  and  indioe  us  Is 
receive  them  into  all  the  degrees  of  unity  and  afiec* 
tion,  which  the  word  of  God  requires*  WoU** 

Receipt,  or  Recbit,  in  oommeroe*  an  acquit- 
tance or  dischaige,  in  writing,  intimatiog  that 
the  party  has  received  a  certain  sum  of  moocyi 
either  in  full  for  the  whole  debt,  or  in  pirt, 
or  on  account.  lUceipts  arc  stthjcct  to  stanp 
duties. 

Receiver,  receptor  or  receptator,  in  law,  is 
commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense  for  such  as  know- 
ingly receive  stolen  goods  from  thieves,  and  oob- 
ceal  them.  This  crime  is  felony,  and  the  poniA- 
■Bent  is  transportation  for  fourteen  yean. 

Receivers,  in  chemistry,  are  veasals  wkp^ 
to  the  necks  or  beaks  of  retoru,  aleasbics,  and 
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other  distillatory  vessels,  to  collect  and  contain  Thoiigh   ths  supply  fn»n  this  great  rte^ptaeU 

the  products  of  the  distiUation.    They  are  made  helow  m  cootinual  and  aliks  to  all  the  globe ;  yet 

of  gmss,  earthenware,  and  of  metal.    See  Labo-  y*^^°  i^  arrives  near  the  surface,  where  the  heat 

KATORT.  b  not  so  uniform,  it  is  subject  to  vicissitudes. 

RECEUEBRATE,  V.  0.     Re  and  celebrate.  ^.                    .         ,      .              Woodtoard. 

Te  celebrate  anew.  .These  sxeconvemences  to  private  penions ;  instead 

French  air  and  English  veise  here  wedded  lie  :  1**»°K  TT^J^'  ^""Tl  ^''  ^^  T^^ 

Who  did  this  knot  compose.  "*"  ^  P'*'®'^  P^'^^^' ""  **"^  '*»  share  the  advan- 


Again  hath  brought  the  lily  to  the  rose  \ 


tages.  Atterhury. 


And  with  their  chained  dance  RECEPTIBILITY,  n.  s.  ^       All  of^  Latin 

ReeeUbnUs  thejoyful  match.                Ben  Jontan.  Recep'tajly,                       f  receptut.  Possibi- 

RECENSIO  was  an  account  taken  by  the  '  Recep'tiow,  /^i^y  of  receiving: 
censors,  every  lustrum,  of  all  the  Roman  people.  Recep'tive,  <k^*.  i  receptory  is  the 
It  was  a  general  survey,  at  which  the  equites,  as  Recep'tory.  j  thing  received 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  people,  were  to  appear,  (obsolete) :  reception,  the  act  or  manner  of  re- 
New  names  were  put  upon  the  censor's  list,  and  ceiving ;  admission ;  and,  in  an  obsolete  sense, 
old  ones  cancelled.  In  short,  it  was  a  more  so-  recovering :  receptive  is  having  the  quality  of 
lemn  and  accurate  sort  of  probatio,  showing  who  admission :  receptoiy,  generally  or  commonly 
were  fit  for  military  service.  received. 

RECEN;SI0N,  n.t.    Lat.rec«iwo.    Enume-  ,^  ^„,  j^^^  ^  j^  j,^  ,^^  perfected  by  love 

ratton ;  review.                                 .  .       ^  of  that  infinite  good,  shall,  as  it  is  rec^Hv,  be  also 

In  this  re^iuMi  of  monthly  flowers,  it  is  to  be  un-  perfected  with  those  supernatural  passiqns  of  joy. 

deistood  from  its  first  appeanng  to  lU  final  wither-  Jgaoe  and  delight.                                       Hcoktr, 


f!f!^l*      y^^  ^^  "if***  glad  of  the  French  king's  iveeptum 


"tT...r,w,«^     ..             T                       Atwiyn.  He  was  right  glad  of  the  Freu 

RE'CENT,  fld;.    •>     Lat.rcc«if.    New;  not  of  those  towns  from  MaximUian. 

Re'cently,  flefo.     >of   long    existence:   the  This  succession  of  so  many  powerful  methods 

Re'cemtness,  fUi.J  adverb     and    noun-sub-  being  farther  prescribed  by  God.  have  found  so  dis- 

stantive  corresponding.  couragin^  a  rtetption  that  nothing  but  the  violence 

Among  all  the  great  and  worthy  persons,  whereof  of  stomung  or  battery  can  pretend  to  prove  success- 

the  memory  remainethf  either  ancient  or  rscml,  there  fill.                                  Hmmmomd'i  FundamtntaU. 

is  not  one  that  hath  been  transported  to  the  mad  de-  Causes,  according  still 

gree  of  love.                                                  Boeon.  To  the  rectytion  of  their  matter,  act ; 

This  inference  of  the  reeiohuu  of  mankind  from  Not  to  the  extent  of  their  own  sphere.  Kltotu 

the  neeniiuu  of  these  apotheoses  of  gentile  deities.  All  hope  is  lost 

seems  too  weak  to  bear  up  this  supposition  of  the  Of  my  reetotien  into  grece.  Id.  Pcrwius  Lott. 


novitas  humani  generis.                                  HaU,  The  pretendea  first  matter  is  capable  of  all  forms, 

Tbe  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  those  parts,  and  the  imaginary  space  is  reetptwe  of  all  bodies, 

where  Egypt  now  is,  were  formerly  sea,  and  that  a  OianvUU, 

considerable  portion  of  that  country  was  recent,  and  The    peripatetic    matter  is  a  pure  unactuated 

formed  out  ot  the  mud  dischargea  into  the  neigh-  power ;  and  this  concei  ed  vacuum  a  mere  reixpta- 

bonring  sea  by  the  Nile.                          Woodward.  Ulity.                                                                 Id, 

Those  tubes  which  are  most  roeeniljf  made  of  fluids  In  this  animal  are  found  parts  official  unto  nutri- 

are  most  flexible  and  most  easily  lengthened.  tion,  which,  were  its  aliment  the  empty  reception  of 

Arhuthnot.  air,  provisions  had  been  superfluous.           Broirne. 

A  schirrus  in  its  reMniy,  whilst  it  is  in  its  aug-  Although  therein  be  contained  many  excellent 

meat,  requireth  milder  applications  than  the  con-  things,  and  verified  upon  his  own  experience,  yet  are 

firmed  one.                                               Witemtm.  there  many  also  reeeptevy,  and  will  not  endure  the 

Ulysses  moves  test.                          ^                                      Jd. 

Urged  on  bv  want,  and  recent  from  the  storms.  They,  which  behold  the  preaent  state  of  things. 

The  brackish  ouie  his  manly  grace  defoms.    Popr.  cannot  condemn  our  sober  enquiries  in  the  doubtful 

.    RECEPTACLE,  n.  «.      Lat.  rtceptaadum,  appurtenances  of  arte  and  reeeptariei  of  philosophy. 

A  vessel  or  phice  into  which  any  thing  is  re-  m     j         .t      •  •     i                r  n  .v  *   ^'^tj 

ceivcd.    Thilihadformerlytheac<intontbefirst  :  J^  "f ^^' *'^*''*^.  ~TI?*  °  JlS  t  '""^  ^ 

11  « I  ^     ^    become  receptive  of  the  good  he  meant 

'n.     '     ^     #  rr*              .LI           ^     1  AT  them,  was  his  unlimited  desienroent  and  endeavour. 

Tbe  county  of  Tipperary,  the  only  county  palatine  **                         p^^ 

in  Ireland,  is  b v  abuse  of  some  bad  <»nes  nuide  a  re-  Both  serve  completely  for  the  receptUm  and  com- 

ceptacU  to  rob  the  rest  of  ^^~^,»^  •^«*  \   .  munication  of  learned  knowledge.                Holder, 

wu      .u      I.                r^jTTu*          ^  iwrtontf.  Ijj  j^jjjj^  animals,  the  avenues,  provided  by  nature 

When  the  sharpness  of  death  was  oveicome,  he  fo,  ^^  „^^,^^  ^^  «.nsations.  are  W  and  the  per- 

then  ooened  heaven  as  well  to  believing  gentiles  as  ^iou,  th^  are  received  with,  obscure  and  dullT 

Jews;  heaven  till  then  was  no  reeeptaeU  to  the  souls  r      >      j                           *                     ^^^ 
of  either.                                                    Hooker, 

As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  reeeptaeU,  RECEPTACULUM,  in  botany,  one  of  the 

Where  for  these  many  hundred  years  the  bones  seven  parts  of  fructification,  defined  by  Linn^  to 

Of  all  my  buried  anceston  are  packt.     Skahpetre,  be  the  base  which  connects  or   supports  the 

The  eye  of  the  soul,  or  recepiadt  of  sapience,  other  parts.    See  Botavy. 

and  divine  knowled^^^^^^^^^^^  RECESS',  n.  s.  J       l^i.   rece^.      Retire- 

Ut  paradise  a teceprJe  prove    ^  ReceS'sion.        <raent;    retreat;    secession; 

To  spints  foul,  and  all  my  faces  their  prey.  JIfa/on.  departure;    place   of   retreat  or  concealment; 

Their  intelligence  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  horn,  ««cret  part  or  drawer,  hence,  perhaps,  papers  or 

shall  convey  it  into  a  little  receptacle  at  the  bottom.  memoranda  deposited  there :  recession  is  the  act 

Addison,  of  retreating. 
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Oft  b6t6  site  they  mafle  ratlitt  a  kind  of  ^Mm,  hai^e  gtnetiilly.  H«  accepted  ftteltftiliy  «  biMe  Ih 

tlao  *  WMCh  of  treaty,  iM  tencladed  upon  a  tro66.  AtHbie  and  Hebrefr  (reading  beth) ;  bi^t  aaswer- 

^  ,.        J  ^^'^^  edallijnestioteMnaToice^ftbund^*.'    Wb«k 

What  tamatts  wuld  mrt  do,  an  amy  mMt ;  ny  ^i^^  ^^^  he  was,  he  read  aloud  the  wbde  of 

T'.t      ^"^'^         confidence  that  I  maybe  a)n.  ^  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  jefettiiah,  saying  altha 

'*TS;iceived  thi.  parliament  woald  ^diiHlh^  '^?^.  *  ^  ™,*  "S^.^l^flS!^-'  ,.**',  J^"?^,^ 

oonvenieai  i««ik» W  the  first  thtee  years.        «.  missionary  to  Visit  his  tnbe  who  Ufe  m  three 

This  happy  place,  our  sweet  ^'^^  ^^^  Mecca,  and  am^otmt  to  60,000  m  Amn- 

Beemi  and  only  consola^oa  left.      MUion.  ^h  and  requested  him  t6  bring  more  bibles  with 

The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim,  him.    Like  their  fathers,  they  dwett  in  huts,  and 

Inclose  reeeu,  and  secret  conclave  sat.  td.  neither  sow  the  fields  nor  plant  tineyards.  Hiey 

In  the  r«e«n  of  ths  jury,  they  are  to  consider  their  ure  circumcised,  and  prpfess    pure  Judaism; 

evidence.  Haie.  hating  among  them  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 

VVe  come  into  the  world,  and  know  not  how ;  we  Samuel,  and  Kings :  as  well  as  t&e  greater  and 

live  in  it  in  a  lelf- nescience,  and  go  hence  again,  and  lesser  prophets.    They  all  speak  Arabic  and  read 

arc  as  ignorant  of  our  nceu.  Glanoille.  Hebrew.    They  attacked,  as  they  state,  Maho- 

Whatsoever  sign  the  sun  possened.  whose  rtens  met,  in  the  name  of  the  law  of  Sinai,  but  were 

or  vicinity  defineth  the  qnarten  of  the  year,  those  defeated;  and  have  a  tradition  thathe  was  poi- 

of  our  j^nsvrere  actually  existent.         B^.^  soned  by  a  girl  of  their  tribe.    The  Jews  of  Ae 

In  their  mysteries,  and  most  secret  reetttu,  and  ^^:„uu^,jl^ jt  a   *u  *  n.       -a     - 

adyuof  theiTVeligion,  their  heathen  priesU  betrayed  neighbourhood  arejemaded  that  ^ese  Bena 

ana  led  their  votiries  into  all  the  mort  horrid  unia-  ^^^^  "^  mtended  for  their  powerful  succor 

tural  stas.  Hammond.  ^^  ™^'  return  to  Judea.    The  Arabs  spoke  of 

The  deep'wce^w  of  the  grove  he  gained.     Dryden.  **»«»  with  great   respect,    and   as    admirable 

Good  verse,  recess  and  sotitude  requires ;  horsemen :  one  of  these  always  appearing  stld- 

And  ease  from  cares,  and  undisturbed  desires.    Af .  denly  before  the  Mahotiaetan  caravan  on  ha  ar- 

In  the  imperial  chamber,  the  proctors  have  a  florin  rival  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca,,  to  receive  an  ac- 

Uaed  aad  aAowed  them  for  every  subsuntial  rfcen.  customed  tribute,  or  its  refo^.    in  either  caee 

^.    _  ,     ,  ,     ,        ^?^ff*  he  vanishes  again  likelfchtning;  tut  in  the  hrtter 

Fair  Thames  she  hadnu,  tlnd  ev  ly  neighbnng  „  ^^  eertain  omen  of  aatormof  well  appointed 

c      J .  ^"'  J       «i  1  a.-  caivalrt,  whk&h  bunts  with  fesistlesB  fofoe  ott  the 

Sacred  to  soft  ream  and  gentle  love.  rrwr,  i^m,^.  'r  «u«  m^i*.,«- 

£very  scholar  should  acquaint  himself  with  a  su-        ^ Ir ua wr^S  w*  ^>fc.*-.     n        a 

perficial  scheme  of  all  the  sciences,  yet  thera  is  no        RELHANGE:,  t;.  a.    Yt,  rti/mtiger.    Re  and 

necessity  for  ef cry  man  of  learning  to  enter  into  their  ^^^p'    T?  ^?*°?1  ^^.'  ^.        .  ^v^  *.  ..* 
difiicaltiQs  and  deep  rautui.                         ffdtft.  ^^o^  endued  mtti  foresight.  Work  vWth  nibciflty ; 

RECHABITBS,  amon,;  the  ancient  Jews,  a  ^^.f  '"*  perpetually  changingf  anrf  *^f^^-ij^ 
kifwl  of  «ili«c«is  order  iMtitu^  RJfeCHA'RGE,  r.  «.    tx.fecAatg&.    l^  and 

sonofR4!chab,  coml)ngjendingon]yh»o^^^  ^.j,^^,    to  accuie  in  return ;  attack  anew, 
mily  and  posterity.    Their  fonnder  prescribed       rpC.  »   u  *v  .       c  a  -;.k  4k  ^u  *  *u^ 

thei  threeWr  first,  not  to  drink  L  wine  J  J^Sl^^il^^i  ^^  S'a.^^^ 

not  to  build  any  houses,  but  to  dwell  in  tents;  ^^i        ^hertuSn  they  nch^M  as,  «  if  in  these 

not  to  sow  com  or  plant  nnes.    The  Eechabites  things  we  gave  the  church  a  liberty  which  hath  no 

observed  these  rules  with  great  stnctness,  td  ap-  limits  or  boundsi  Hcaktr. 

pears  from  Jer.  xnv.  6|  &c.     Whence  Sl  Je*       They  charge,  nefwrge,  and  all  along  the  sea 

rome,  in  his  ^lirteenth  epistle  to  Paulinus,  calls  They  drive,  and  squander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet, 
thbm  monachi,  monks.    Jonadab,  their  founderi  Drydtn* 

lived  under  Jehtwuh,  kn%  of  Judah,  eontempo-       RECHBAT,  n.  s.    Re  and  cheat.     Among 

rary  with  Jehu  king  of  Israel :  his  father  R^hab,  hunters,  t  hesson  which  the  huntsman  Winds  on 

froitt  whom  his  pcnteHty  were  defioitoicwted,  de-  the  horn,  wlttn  &e  hounds  have  lost  their  gsatie, 

scei!ided  from  Raguel  or  Jethro,  &ther-in-hiw  to  to  call  them  back  from  pursuing  a  counterscent. 
Moses,  who  was  a  Kenite;  whence  Rehite  and       that  a  wettwn  conceived  me,  I  thank  her;  but 

Rechabite  are  used  as  synonymous  in  Scripture,  that  I  will  have  a  re^iMi  vrinded  in  mv  foreheid;  or 

Serrurius  distinguishes  the  ancient  Recbabites  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldria,  all  women 

descended  fifom,  and  instituted  by,  Jethro,  from  shaH  pardon  aw.  Sh^ktfmte, 

the  Reehabita  of  Jonadab.    The  injunction  of       RECHERCHE  AiicikiP£LAGO>  a  cluster  of  i»- 

Jonadab  laid  no  obligation  on  the  other  Kenites,  lands,  stretching  about  126  miles  in  the  south 

nor  on  the  other  descendants  of  Jethro.    B^niar  coast  of  N6w  Holland,  between  ^^  and  34^  S. 

min  de  Todela  declares  fhat  he  fisund  this  cele^  lat.    They  are  almost  all  small,  and  many  of 

lebrated  family  still  existing  in  the  neighbour-  them  naked  rocks:  from  the  banks  and  shoals  in-, 

hood  of  Mecca :  and  the  recent  publication  of  the  tenpersed,  the  access  to  this  part  of  New  Holland 

Travels  of  Mr.  Wolff  in  the  East  seems  to  oon*  is  dangerous* 
firm  the  &et  of  their  present  existence.  RECIDIVATION,   n.  $.      Lat    rtctdwm?. 

The  Rechabites  were  mentioned  to  him  under  Baeksiiding ;  falling  again, 
the  name  of  Hybarri  both  by  the  Jews  and  Ma-       q^  ^^^^  obedience  is  stiU  meni  indSapenidblf 

hometans  of  Yemen:  and  making  enquirv  re-  rtqtilred,thoughmixed  with  much  of  weakness,  fiaif. 

specting  thdm  of  aoitae  Jews  whom  he  found  liQg^  r$eidwatwnt,  to  make  us  capabte  of  patdon. 
leading  an  Arab  life  in  the  desert,  one  of  them  ex-  Heamnond^s  Ptteti^t  CttuMmiv, 

claimed,  <  See  there  is  one  of  them,'  and  turning        RECTPE,  n.  s.   Lat  recipe.    A  medical  pre- 

his  eyes,  as  directed,  he  saw  a  man  standing  by  scriptibn. 

his  horse's  head  dressed  like  an  Arebv  but  having        I  should  enjoin  you  travel ;  for  absence  dolh  in  a 

a  far  more  striking  countenance  than  this  race  kind  remove  the  cause,  and  answers  the  physician's 
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iirttvw^,  fMMii^tttd  pMrgftftK;  bvtilib would  be  «it1i  the  1hittg4dln«t ;  wliidi,  in  t^  ttihadlB,  •ir' 

too  hush.                                                SudUn^.  aiiet,  tliit  tlw<ie&iuttoa  majbe aMd  m  tbe  lAsee  of 

The'  apothecaiy  minU  #bolly  blind,  tbe  tbing  AtfiauL                                         fT^tii. 

ffooi  Ami  a  maMtn  ite^  ^ny  tAe,  RBciPRocALy  id  ahthnietic,  algebra^  &c.,  k  tbe 

And  many  deaths  of  one  fteaenpiioa  ttake.  ^otient  artstng  fiom  tbe  dimion  of  uni^  by 

RECIPIENT,  n.  ,.     Lat.  recipiens.'^Ti.  "^^  ™"^  •^  ^^^*    '^'l'  **  "^P««^ 

ceiver :  that  to  which  anything  is  t:ommanicated.  of  3  is  |,  of  3  h\g  and  of  tf  is  — *     Hence  the 

Hie  ibrm  of  aoond  words,  dissofhred  by  cbymical  ,    -         .       -_  ^       *     ,     * 

iweparation,  ceases  to  "be  nntrftirc ;  and.  after  all  the  fecipw^JW /?«  »  ▼"'gw  i«ction  may  be  found,  by 

laboitn  of  the  alembefik,  leatesin  the  reapient  a  fttst-  «^>y  «»a(kiiig  the  numcwtor  and  the  dencmitia- 

ingconosive.                              Deett^ rf Piitjf.  ^f  ftiutailly  eba^ge  places :  thoB  ths  reeipraoal 

Though  tbe  imagea,  or  whatever  else  is  the  cause  ^r  a  :-  t  ««  «    ^  i  •-  i    ^z"  *  •  *    «.        xi 

of  senielmay  be  alike  as  from  the  object,  yet  may  ^4  «  !  "«;  of  J  is  j;  of  j-is^  «cc.     Hence 

the  xepraientations  be  wied  accordmg  to  the  nature  aho,  any  qtrtmtity  being  mnltiplied  by  its  reci- 

nll^CAr^^T     :r           r           ?^^^  pit>cal,  ie^ prod/ct  is  Lays  ^ual  to  unity  oi' 

RECIPROCAL, «5.  ^     Lat  recyroctts;  1;  so|  x  !r:I=:l,»dix  |=:|=l,and 

Recifrocally, adv,    f  Fr.  rec^froque.    Al'  a  '     b       ab 

Rficip'ROCAUisssy  fus,\  teraate ;  aotiag  in  Ti-  -r*  X  -  =  -^  =:  1. 

S^»Jl^.wJr-.    ifi!±I!i''LJ!?"*'***'  Reciprocal   tioURES,  in    geomeiiy,  tbose 

RaciraocA  T)^,  «•  s.^  J^^  which  have  the  antecedents  an<fa)ns4ients  of 

tusMy :  the  adveib jmd  no^aDbstaotive  corrn-  ^               j    .   ^^  ^^               ^ 

S^hl^^^v^^^^Hn^  t?  '""T^"^^^  Re^r^al  ProihK,  in  arithmetic,  is 

f^^^^f?  ^^^^      '  alternauon;  action  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  the  fourth  ia  less  thaa 

"^"^tb  mind  and  ,da^  i!n^A^!S  ""^Jl"**  ^d  i.  g«*ler 

lirf^cfthig  one  another  f^!diireaa%.      8hahf»n%.  •»  the  first ;  a^  Tice  venft. 

Cormpuon  u  reciprocal  to  generaUon  ;  and  they  ^  Reciprocal  Terms,   among    npmm,   «i» 

two  ztt  as  nature's  t#o  boundaries,  and  guides  to  "><»«  which  have  the  aame  fftgtolfiefrtkm;  and 

fife  and  death.                                          ^on,  consequently  are  cOnTertible,  or  may  be  used  for 

The  rteiproeaineu  of  the  injury  ought  to  allay  the  CBch  other, 

displeasure  at  it.                           Decay  ef  Piety.  RECITE',  t?.  a.  &  A.  I.'^       tt.  ftciter;  Lat. 

Whaytf  that  Kght.  Reci'tal,  n.  s.             \  recitB,    To  rehearse ; 

To  tbe  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star,  Rbcita'tion,                 I  repeat ;    enumerate : 

Enlighteatng  her  by  day»  »sbe  bjai^t,  Reci'tativb^  or,           f  nanative  (obsolete) : 

Tli»  earth  trjcjfwssl,  if  land  be  thertr,  RBCWATi'va,                  recital  and  reciution 

Fields  and  whaMtaMs.                       JfUMi.  Reci'ter                     J  mett  lebeaiaal  •  nAr- 

ebb^dfowseyen  timesaday,  U  gen^W  Mieted.  channt;  a  tuneful  pronunciation:  lewter,  he  who 

Bnmm.  recites  or  rep«ls.                              ^ 

Make  the  bodies  appear  enlightened  by  the  sha-  "  menaces  of  iuri|rt!B^  fill  vfot  niea  s  j^er^As  t  if 

dows  which  bound  the  u^t,  which  cause  it  to  re-  *Jwy  ««  ^wt  ^  rmtetumjand  description*  of  God's 

p«ie  for  some  space  of  time ;  and  reeiprteaU^  the  decreed  wrath,  and  those  AsCieeSattd  thatwrathhave 

shadows  may  be  made  sensible  by  enlighteniog  your  ^  respect  to  the  tctnal  sua  of  mm ;  iH^AoUld 

ground.                                     «        «      Dryi&n,  terrors  restram  me  from  sm,  when  present  adtantage 

One  brawny  smith  the  puiiug bellows  plies.      '  '"^l^^^l^]^,^^,^^ 

And  draws,  and  blows  reciprocating  air.             U.  Tbe  last  are  fe^MRAonk  and  iwOMe  t»f  ««^y*t 

Where  there's  no  hope  6f  a  reeiproeal  aid,  there  *.*..,,        „  .             ^         _._.  Ofnwht. 

can  be  no  reason  for  the  mutual  dbUgation.  ">»  "^  to  all  finrner  rMftsf  «  olMlrt«i«M  of 

VEitrHht^  ong^kwed  raeea^  makes  it  easy  to  oatodude,  fiat 

Where  the  bottom  ef  the  s«a  is  owte  or  sand,  h  is  ^^  *^^^  life  are  the  blessings  of  thepw  as 

by  tbe  motion  of  the  water,  so  far  as  the  tidprouttum  *«•  **  "*•, .,       , .    ,                      ,       TemiH$. 

of  the  sea  extends  to  thebtrttom,  brenght  to  a  leveL  He  used  philosophical  afgnmeats  wadrmiaiunu. 


Baif. 


Id, 


From  whence  the  quick  tedpronting  breath,  ^«  introduced  the  ttcamptes  of  moral  virtue,  writ 

Tbe  lobe  adhesive,  and  the  s#eat  of  <kath.     i^l.  ^  J««.  "^  performed  in  r«cita#it><  music.  Djsfdrn. 

If  the  distance  be  about  the  hundiedth  part  of  aM  ^ ,  This  eften  sett  him  on  <miDty  boisU.  and  betrey* 

inch,  the  water  wUl  rise  to  the  height  of  shout  an  ^™  «to  vahl  fantastic  tH^t^i  of  faia  ow^  yerform- 

inch;  and,  if  the  distance  be  greater  or  leas  ia  any    "«••  ^.^   ^  ,    ,_,  ,  _  ,  ^ MiiMm. 

proportion,  the  height  will  be  ncSprwtOiy  proportional  „T  •*"•  Frtephu^s  ywithiul  ctarma* 

to  tbe  distance  very  nearly :  for  the  attrecthe  fovea  JLV^?!?'        ^«»«ng  «"«»> 

of  the  glasses  is  the  same,  whether  the  disUnca  be-  Widi  endless  rapture  yottwii«, 

tween  them  be  greater  or  less ;  and  the  weight  of  the  ^^  "•  *^  lewhr  name  ddighU  ^              U. 

water  drewn  up  is  the  same,  if  the  height  of  h  be  «-  ^V-^^^lf**  "^^^T^*^?!?  ?^^  ^ZL 

ekprooaUy  proportional  to  the  height  ofthe  glasses.  y*  T?L*i!^     ^^  i  *•••  to  itane,  ^^ 

According  to  the  laws  of  motSon,  if  the  bu&Tnd  By  «ngijig  pe««  upheld  •■  either  hand, 

activity  of  diment  and  medicines  are  to  rsc^^reMf  Then  thus  m  pUu  rtci^ottoo  spoke.        JHuHwf. 

proportion,  the  efieet  wm  be  the  same.  ,  The  thoughts  of  gods  let  GnumUe's  venS  rmi^ 

Ar{f^h,rv^  im  AUmenit,  ^"^  Wug  the  scenes  of  opemng  fate  to  light,  rape. 

In  rtetproMl  duties,  the  failure  on  one  side  justi-  Rtcitative,  or  Rbcitativo,  in  music,  a  spe- 

fies  not  a  failure  on  the  other.                   CVonsia.  cies  ef  hanrmoiiiotts  recitadon,  forming  the  me- 

These  f#o  rules  will  render  a  defiaitioii  rteiproeal  dium  between  air  and  rhetorical  dedKu&ation  and 
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ia  which  the  composer  or  performer,  rejecting 
the  rigorous  rules  of  time,  imitates  the  inflexhuis, 
accent,  and  emphasis,  of  natural  speech. 

Recitatite,  so  called  because  its  true  province 
lies  in  narration  and  recital,  was  first  introduced 
at  Rome,  in  the  year  16^,  by  Signor  Emilia  del 
Cavaliere,  and  was  so  powerfully  recommended 
by  its  effect  as  to  be  speedily  adopted  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  and,  by  degrees,  through  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  beauty  of  this  species  of  com- 
position depends  greatly  on  the  cnaracter  of  the 
language  in  which  it  is  used ;  as  that  is  more  or 
less  accented  and  melodious,  so  the  more  or  less* 
natural  and  striking  will  be  the  effect  of  the  re- 
citaiive. 

RECK,  i;.  n.  &  v.  a.  "j      Sax.  iiecsji ;  Swed. 

Reck'less,  o^'.  yreka;Goth.  rakia.  To 

Reck'lessness,  n.  s.  j  value ;  care ;  heed ; 
mind ;  care  for:  reckless  is,  careless ;  heedless : 
the  noun  substantive  corresponding. 

This  son  of  mine,  not  recking  danger,  and  neglect- 
ing the  present  good  way  he  was  in  of  doing  himself 
good,  came  hither  to  do  this  kind  office  to  my  un- 
speakable grief.  SiiUiey, 

It  made  the  kin?  as  rteUest  as  them  diligent,  id. 

Over  many  gooa  fortanes  began  to  brm  a  proud 
nekUsmm  in  them.  id. 

Thoa's  bat  a  lazy  loarde. 

And  reekt  much  of  thy  swiuke, 
That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words, 

To  blear  mine  eyes  dost  think.  Spenter. 

I  reek  as  little  what  betideth  me, 

As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 

Skaktpeare. 
Do  not  you  as  ungracious  paitoos  do, 

Who  shew  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven ; 

Yet  like  unthinking  reehieu  libertine. 

That  in  the  soft  path  of  dalliance  treads, 

Oecki  not  his  own  rede.  id. 

Next  this  was  drawn  the  reekUu  cities  flame, 
When  a  strange  bell  poured  down  from  hnven  there 
came.  Cowley. 

With  that  care  lost 

Went  all  his  fear ;  of  God,  or  hell,  or  worse. 

He  reeked  not.  MUUm. 

Of  night  or  loneliness  it  reckt  me  not ; 

I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both, 

l«st  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 

Of  our  unowned  sister.  id. 

Saxon    iiecan ; 


RECK'ON,t;.fl.&t;.n.) 
Reck'oneb,  n.  s.  ^  ^^^.g.  ,vv.w.«.«. , 

Reck'oning.  yTeuurecken.    See 

Reck  .  To  estimate  as  to  value ;  number ;  count ; 
esifeem ;  assign  in  reckoning ;  to  compute ;  cal- 
culate ;  charge  to,  or  in  account ;  taking  on,  upon, 
and  with :  a  reckoner  is  a  computer  or  calcula- 
tor: reckoning,  computation;  account  taken; 
esteem;  estimate. 

The  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him  the  money  ac- 
cording to  the  years  that  remain,  and  it  shall  be 
abated.  Levitiau  zxvU.  18. 

There  was  no  reckoning  made  with  them  of  the 
money  delivered  into  their  hand.  2  Kingt, 

To  him  that  worketh  is  the  reward  not  redconed  of 
grace,  but  of  debt  Romam  iv.  4. 

Canst  thou  their  reek*nmgi  keep  ?   the  time  com- 
pute 
When  their  swoln  bellies  shall  enlarge  their  fruit ! 

Sandyt. 

Where  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  will  of 
God  IS,  we  should  so  far  reject  the  authority  of  men, 
as  to  reckon  ii  nothing.  .  Hooker. 


We  shall  not  spend  a  large  ezpence  of  time, 
Before  we  reckon  vith  your  several  loves, 
Aod  make  us  even  with  yon.  Shakepeare. 

His  industry  is  up  stairs  and  down  ;  hisetoqaeaoe 
the  parcel  of  a  ncJioiui^.  id.  Henrp  if. 

Aeckoner»  without  their  host  must  reckon  twice. 

Camden. 
I  call  posterity 
Into  the  debt,  and  reckon  on  her  head.  Ben  Jonm. 

Varro's  aviary  is  still  so  famous  that  it  is  reckoned 
for  one  of  those  notables  which  men  of  foreign  na- 
tions record.  WotUm. 
Numb'ring  of  his  virtues  praise. 

Death  lost  the  reckoning  of  his  days.      Croiham. 

For  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate ; 
But  thee,  whose  strength,  while  virtue  was  her  mate. 
Might  have  subdued  the  earth.     MiUon't  Agonistes. 

God  suffers  the  most  grievous  sins  of  particular 
persons  to  eo  unpunished  in  this  world,  because  his 
justice  will  have  another  opportunity  to  meet  and 
reckon  with  them.  TilloteoH. 

Yon  reckon  upon  losing  your  friends'  kindness, 
when  you  have  sufficiently  convinced  them,  they 
can  never  hope  for  any  of  yours. 

TempU't  MTueeUmuee. 

The  freering  of  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant, 
returning  at  equidistant  periods,  would  as  well  serve 
men  to  reckon  their  years  by,  as  the  motions  of  the 
sun.  Lodce. 

I  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  out- 
side of  the  church,  though  I  only  told  three  sides  of 
it.  Additon. 

A  multitude  of  cities  are  reckoned  up  by  the  geo- 
graphers, particularly  by  Ptolemy.  Arbuthnot. 

Reckoning,  or  a  Ship's  Reckoning,  in  navi- 
gation, is  that  account  whereby  at  any  time  it 
may  be  known  where  the  ship  is,  and  on  what 
course  or  courses  she  is  to  steer  in  order  to  gain 
her  port;  and  that  account  taken  from  the  log- 
board  is  called  the  dead  reckoning.  See  Navi- 
gation. 

RECLAIM',  r.  a. )     Lat.  reclamo.    To  re- 

Reclaim'er,  91. s.  )  form  ;  correct ;  adjust; 
bring  to  a  desired  standard ;  tame :  reclaimer  is 
a  contradicter. 

He  spared  not  the  heads  of  any  mischievous  prac- 
tices, but  shewed  sharp  judgment  on  them  for  en- 
sample  sake,  that  all  tne  meaner  sort,  which  were 
infected  with  that  evil,  might,  by  terror  thereof,  be 
redaimed  and  saved.  Spenaer. 

This  errour  whosoever  is  able  to  reclaim^  he  shall 
save  more  in  one  summer,  than  Themison  destroyed 
in  any  autumn.  Browne. 

Reclaim  your  wife  from  strolling  up  and  down 
To. all  assizes.  Dryden'e  Juvenal. 

The  head-strong  horses  hurried  Octavius,  the 
trembling  charioteer,  along,  and  were  deaf  to  his 
reclaittung  them.  Dryden, 

Upon  his  fist  he  bore 

An  eagle  well  reclaimed.  id.  KnighCt  Tele. 

Are  not  hawks  brought  to  the  hand,  and  lions, 
tygers,  and  bears  reclaimed  by  good  usage  ? 

VLslrange. 

Minds  she  the  dangers  of  the  Lycian  coast  ? 
Or  is  her  tow'ring  flight  reclaimed^ 
By  seas  from  Xcarus's  downfol  named  1 
Vain  ia  the  call,  and  useless  the  advice.         Prior. 

Tis  the  intention  of  providence,  in  all  thc'vari- 
ous  expressions  of  his  goodness,  to  reclaim  man- 
kind, and  to  engage  their  obedience. 

Rogert*»  Serwont. 
Oh  tyrant  love ! 

Wisdom  and  wit  in  vain  nclaim, 

And  arts  but  soften  us  to  feel  thy  flame.      P**P^' 
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The  penal  lawi  in  being  agtinit  im|niU  hive  been '  which  he  might  malce  hisr  offerings  at  tlie  mass, 

found  inefiectual,  and  noher  connrm  than  reckum  hear  the  singing,  and  answer  those  who  spoke  to 

men  from  their  errors.                                   Swift,  bim ;  but  this  window  had  curtains  before  it,  so 

Reclaiming,  in  ancient  English    customs,  that  he  could  not  be  seen.    He  was  allowed  a 

was  a  lord's  pursuing,  prosecuting,  and  recalling  little  garden,  adjoining  to  his  cell,  in  which  he 

his  vassal,  who  had  gone  to  live  in  another  place  might  plant  a  few  herbs,  and  breathe  a  little  fresh 

without  his  permission.  ^r.    If  he  had  disciples,  their  cells  were  con- 

Reclaimimo  is  also  used  for  the  demanding  tiguous  to  his,  with  only  a  window  of  communi- 

of  a  person  or  thing,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  cation,  through  which  they  conveyed  necessaries 

prince  or  state  to  which  it  properly  belongs ;  to  bim,  and  received  his  instracuons.    If  a  re- 

when,  by  any  irregular  means,  it  is  come  into  cl**se  fell  sick,  his  door  might  be  opened  for 

another's  possession.  persons  to  come  in  and  assist  him,  but  he  him> 

Reclaim iKG,  \i\  ialconry,  is  taming  a  ha^k,  self  was  not  to  stir  out. 

8cc.,  and  making  her  gentle  and  familiar.    A  RECOAGULATION,  n.s.    Re  and  coagu- 

paitridge  is  said  to  reclaim,  when  she  caUs  her  lation.    Second  coagulation, 

young  ones  together,  upon  their  scattering  too  Th>*  **'t,  diiaolved  in  a  convenient  quantity  of 

much  from  her  water,  does  upon  its  reeoaguiaiitm  dispose  of  the 

RECLINE>.  «.,  u.  n.  k  a<$.     Fr.  recUner  ;  •qaeou.  particles  among  ite  own  saline  ones,  and 

l4ti.rtcUm>.    To  lean  back,  or  sidewise;  rest;  '*'~t,*^^"y'^-                 ,                  ^^' 

repose :  in  a  resting  posture.  RECOGNIZE,  v.  a.^     Lat.  recognotco.  To 

They  sat  m/msd  Recog'hisance,  n.  i.  /  acknowledge ;  recover 

On  the  soft  downy  bank,  damasked  with  flow'n.  Recoohisee  ,             S  or  avow    knowledge ; 

MUtm,  Recoonisor,             i  review:    recognisance 
The  mother  Recogvi'tion,           J  is,    acknowledgment ; 
R«etiiMii  her  dying  head  upon  his  breast.    Dryden.  badge;  a  legal  bond  described  below:  there- 
While  thus  she  rested,  on  her  arm  reeUned,  cognisee  is  he  in  whose  favor  it  is  drawn ;  the 
The  parling   streams  that  through  the  meadows  reoognisor,  he  who  gives  it :  recognition  is,  ac- 

strayed,  knowledgment ;  review. 

In  drowsy  murmurs  lulled  the  gentle  »»^-  ^^  Appannt  it  is,  that  aU  men  an  either  christiaDs 

AoaaoH.  or  not ;  if  by  external  profession  they  be  christians. 

RECIX)SE',  V.  a.    Re  and  close.    To  close  then  are  they  of  the  visible  chuich  of  Christ,  and 

^ain.  christians  by  external  profession  they  axe  all  whose 

The  silver  ring  she  palled,  the  door  nehad ;  maik  of  reeognisance  hath  in  it  those  things  men- 

The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  cord,  tioned,  yet  idthongh  they  be  impious  idolaters  and 

To  the  strong  staple's  inmost  depth  restored,  wicked  hereticks.                                        Hooker. 

Secured  the  valves.                          Pof'i  Odjfmg,  She  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 

RECLUDF, ». «.    Lat.  rec/urfo.    To  open.  With  that  i^<^«aik»  and  pledw  of  1<^^ 

The  ingredienU  absoib  the  intestinal  snneiilAities,        ^*^*>  ^  »"^  gave  her  j  an  handkereh^. 

nekuU  oppilations,  and  mundify  the  blood.  _.    _    ....     , .    ^    ^         . .     Ska^w. 

^*^                              '                 ifarwv*  ^  Enritsh  shodd  not  marry  with  any  Iruh.  un- 

nnr^TTTev'     J-  ■             T?         I.       T^r*  less  bouna  by  reownuancs  with  sureties,  to  continue 

RECLUSE ,  adj.kn.i.    Fr.  rechu ;  Lat.  re-  j^^            ^       '                                  Davie*. 

cUrna.    Retired ;  shut  up ;  a  retired  peraon.  xhe  Israelites  in  Moses*  days  were  redeemed  out 

This  must  be  the  mference  of  a  mere  contempla-  ©f  Egypt ;  in  memory  and  reeogmtim  whereof  they 

live  ;  a  rectum  that  converses  only  with  his  own  me-  ^ere  commanded  to  observe  the  weekly  sabbath, 

dilations.                                        Deauf  rf  Pietff.  White. 

It  seems  you  have  not  lived  with  an  obstinate  He  brought  several  of  them,  even  under  their  own 

rwelvie  from  the  disputes  and  transactions  of  men.  h^ads.  to  reeogniu  their  sense  of  their  undue  proce- 

Hommond.  dure  used  by  them  unto  him.                           Felt. 

I  all  the  live-long  day  The  BritUh  cannon  forinidably  roars. 

Consume  m  meditation  deep,  reeltue,  While  starting  from  his  oozy  bed, 

From  human  converM.                            PhUiju.  The  asserted  ocean  rears  hu  reverend  head. 

The  nymphs  To  view  and  reeogniu  his  ancient  lord.    Drydtn. 

Melissan,  sacred  and  reetuee  to  Ceres,  Ey9tj  species  of  fancy  hath  three  modes :  fteeg^ 

Pour  streams  select,  and  purity  of  waters.     Prwr.  nUion  of  a  thiny,  as  present ;  memory  of  it,  as  past ; 

A  Recluse,  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  a  "<1  foresight  of  it,  as  to  come.                     Ctrew. 

person  shut  up  in  a  small  cell  of  a  hermitage  C*>"*'  '^^  recogniMe  them  at  a  greater.       South. 

or  monastery,  and  cut  off,  not  only  from  all  con-  Recognition  is  a  term  used  in  the  English 

versation  with  the  world,  but  even  with  the  law  books  for  the  fint  chapter  of  the  statute  1 

house.    This  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  imprison-  Jac.  I.,  by  which  the  parliament  acknowledged 

ment,  from  a  motive  either  of  devotion  or  that,  after  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the 

penance.    The  word  is  also  applied  to  incon-  crown  had  rightfully  descended  to  king  James, 

tinent  wives,  whom  their  busbanos  procure  to  be  Recognizance,  in  law,  is  an  obligation  of 

thus  kept  in  perpetual  imprisonment  in  some  record,  which  a  man  enters  into  before  some 

religious  house.    Recluses  were  anciently  very  court  of  record  or  magistrate  duly  authorised, 

Dumerous.    They  took  an  oath  never  to  stir  out  with  condition  to  do  some  particular  act ;  as  to 

of  their  retreat ;  and,  having  entered  it,  the  appear  at  the  assizes,  to  keep  the  peace,  to  pay 

bishop  set  his  seal  upon  the  door;  and  the  re-  a  aebt,  or  the  like.    It  b  in  most  respects  like 

cluse  had  every  thing  necessary  for  the  support  another  bond ;  the  difference  being  chiefly  this, 

of  life  conveyed  through  a  window.    If  he  was  that  the  bond  is  the  creation  of  a  fresh  debt  or 

a  priest,  he  was  allowed  a  small  oratory  vrith  a  obligation  de  novo,  the  recognizance  is  an  ao- 

wmdow,  which  looked  into  the  church,  through  knowledgment  of  a  former  debt  upon  record ; 
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the  ibim  iriitnof  at»  *  that  A  B  dotk  9ckaoW' 
ledge  to  oeretaoHrkiitl  the  king,  to  the  plaiatiff, 
or  to  C  D,  or  the  like,  the  nini  of  £10/  with 
cooiditioQ  to  bo  void  en  peffimeanoe  of  the 
thiog  stipolataA;  u  which  cate,  the  king,  the 
phuotiff,  C  D,  Ieo.,  ie  oaUed  the  cogaiue^  is  ou 
cognoecitur;  ■•  he  that  enten  ioto  the  reoogni- 
laoee  it  called  ihe  cognixor,  n  cui  oegMicit. 
Thie  being  oertified  to,  or  taken  by,  the  qmcer  ol 
some  court,  it  witneaaed  only  by  the  leooid  of 
that  eoaft,  and  not  by  the  patty's  seal;  so  thai  it 
is  not  in  striet  propriety  a  deed,  though  the 
effects  of  it  are  greater  than  a  eomsaoo  oblige* 
tion ;  being  allowed  a  priority  in  point  of  pay- 
ment, and  binding  te  lands  of  the  cognixos 
from  the  tine  of  emolment  on  reeord. 

RBCX)IL',  v.n.  Icn.f.    ¥r,r6eukp.  To  rash 
or  fell  back ;  fldl ;  shrink :  a  felHng  bask. 

Ye  both  forewearied  be ;  therefore  a  while 
I  lead  vsa  leat,  and  to  yq/ax  boweia  neoiL  Spnmr. 
The  ¥ar;  thoaght  of  my  reveagas  that  way 

Hswij  ^ippn  «M ;  in  himielf  too  mig^ty^ 


Reeoil  of  knd  sereioe 
beds. 


la-ioeh  with  a  chaiga  ef  6U>s. 
tO^^h  3  lbs. 

2-infih  1  U).  9  09. 


OB  iron 


IL  In. 
4    2i 

2^10 
3  10 


RECOIN/  «.  a.  )     Re  Mid  coin.    To  ooin 


u 


Reooiii'agb,  n.  f .  )  over  again :  the  act  of  coin- 
inganew. 

The  BUot  gttaed  upon  the  tats  atatala,  hv  the  fv- 
«pmafi  ef  gioata  and  half-gioals,  now  twehcpaaoea 
and  nzpenoet.  Bimi. 

Anoag  the  Remans,  tepmerte  gaaal  events  apon 


their  eoiov  when  any  paiticiUar  piece  of  meney  gvaw 

a  saooeed' 
empeior.  4d4iaan, 


Tcry  wcuo^  it  was  own  fseoins^  by 


lag 


^ybo  in  4bsp  sunes  for  hidden  kog^wledge  toils^ 
like  gnna  Q'erchai:ged4  br^aksi  misiet.  or  r$eaik. 

Bttikan, 
Revei|ge>  at  first  thon^  aweet, 
Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itaelf  rteeSk,       JtfUCon. 

My  hand's  to  aoft,  hia  heart  ao  hard. 
The  bb  w  wumk,  and  hniili  me  while  I  atnha, 

Diydbi. 

Recoil,  in  ganneiy,  is  the  retrograde  motton 
made  by  any  piece  of  fire  arms  on' being  dis- 
charged. Cannon  are  always  subject  to  a  recoil, 
according  to  the  sizes  and  the  char^  they  con- 
tain, &c.  Givis,  whose  vents  ^re  a  Uttle  forward 
in  the  ch^ne,  recoil  most  To  lessen  the  reeoil 
of  a  gun,  the  platforms  are  generally  made 
sloping  towards  the  embrasures  of  die  battery. 
See  PaojBCTiLBs.    The  following  is 

A  Table  of  the  recoil  of  field  guns  on  tnvelling 
carriages,  on  elm  planks. 


Nature. 

Charge. 

I  Shot 

atl°30' 

£leva- 

tipn, 

2  Shot 

atPSa 

Elera- 

tion. 

Csse 

Shot  at 
3^45'E. 
levation 

12  Pr.  Med. 
6  Pr.  Heavy 
a  Pr.  Light 
3  Prs.  Heavy 

lbs,  qs. 
4    Q 
2    0 

1    a 

1     t 

Feet, 
12 

7 
12 

8 

Feet. 

25 

11 

21 

S 

Feet. 
10   . 

n 

The  recoil  of  sevservice  iron-ffuns,  on  ship- 
carriages,  upon  a  horizontal  plat&rm,  is  as  fol- 
lows \ — 


Charge  of  Pow^sf 
and  Shot. 


rmt^^ 


i  of  Powder  > 
and  1  Shot  S 

i  of  Powder ) 
andafihot   ) 

I  of  Powdery 
and  2  Shot   i 


Eie- 

va- 

tiea. 


Deg. 

2 

4 

7 


32 

pound- 

eiB. 


■     Ml    r- 

Ft.  In. 
11  0 


19  6 


11  6 


24 

pound- 
en. 


Ft.  In. 

11  Q 

la  6 

12  0 


18 
pound- 


?t.  In. 
10  6 

18  0 

12  0 


RECOLLECT,  V.  a.  )     Lat.  fecntieelni.  To 
BacoLi^TiQx,  fi.fr  )  remember;  recover  to 
memory  os  reason ;  gathes  again ;  the  noon  sub- 
stantive corresponding* 

It  did  relieve  my  pssiioa  much ; 
Morn  than  light  airs  and  nmLlMtad  tenps 
Of  them  most  brisk  and  giddy  paced  timea. 

I^et  US  take  eaie  that  we  sh)ep  w>t  without  sack  a 
reoo/leetiea  of  the  actieas  of  the  day  w  mae  mpfesent 
sny  thing  that  is  wnWffciiMe,  as  mailer  oi  loaow  or 
thanksnving.  Taylor. 

Fintfing  &e  ncntfaotiMi  of  his  thoughts  distiu^  his 
sleep,  he  remitted  the  particular  care  of  the  compo- 
aition.  FUl. 

The  Tyrian  queen 

Admired  hia  fortune,  ntore  admired  the  man ; 

Then  rtcotttettd  stood.  Drvden't  Mnm, 

RteoU^etion  is  when  an  idea  is  sougnt  after  by  the 
mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found,  and 
brought  again  in  view.  Locke. 

MteoUtgi  every  6uf  the  things  seen,  heard,  or  read, 
wUch  made  any  addllion  te  youv  aadentandiog. 

REGOMTORT,  v.  a.  Re  and  comfort.  To 
oomtHt  or  console  ^pdn. 

What  plaoe  ia  them  leA,  wa  may  hope  oup  weea 
to  fwom^t  f  SUmotf. 

Ne'er  dwough  an  arah  ao  hurried  the  blowa  tidea, 
Aa  the  fwmi/hfted  through  the  gates.     ShahMfmn. 
As  one  from  sad  disaiay 

AMpnfortad,  and  altet  theaghia  diataihed, 

Subautting  to  what  seemed  remediless.     liUton. 

RECOMMENiy,  v.  a.  "\  Fr.  rtcommender. 
.  Recommend'able,  adj.  /  Re  and  commend. 

Recommenda'tiom,  n.  f.  ^  To  praise  earnestly ; 

Recom MEM d'atoky,  oi^.  i  mavo    acceptable : 

Rbcom mevo'bb,  «.  i>i  J  recommeodsible  is, 
wortl^y  of  praise;  the  act  or  mode  of  praising; 
thai  whicp  secures  preference ;  qualification : 
reoommendatory,  that  whi^h  commends:  re- 
commender,  he  who  commends. 

They  h^i  \m^  ffmmnM  to  tl«  gnce  of  God. 

AcU  xiv. 

Mipcenaa  nfomrnrndH  VirfU  and  Horace  to  Au- 
gustus, whose  praises  helped  lo  make  him  popular 
while  alive,  and  after  his  death  have  made  hun  pre- 
cious to  posterity.  Drydlen. 

Popltcola's  doors  were  opened  on  the  oatside,^  to 
save  the  people  even  the  common  civility  of  asking 
entrance ;  vmere  miafbrtune  vraa  a  pewerftil  fvcom- 
mtmiaiion ;  and  wheve  want  its^  was  a  powerful 
aasdiator.  M. 

A  decent  boldness  ever  neeta  with  fnendw, 

Sacceeds,  sad  fvaia  astmagis  xmimmdf*  P^^ 
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to  pifefiz  heibm  my  l)ook.  3i0(/». 

RECOMMrr,  v,a.  Re  and  commit  To 
commit  anew. 

When  the?  hadbtiUd  the  tMlve  lwiko|M,  who 
wpre  in  the  Tower,  the  house  of  comnens  eipostn- 
leled  with  them,  and  caufed  them  to  be  neommitud, 

R^COAf PACT*  V.  0.  Re«n4comp^t.  Tp 
jo^^anew. 

Repair 
And  rtetmpaet  my  tcattered  body.     Jhniu, 

RECOMPENSE,  v.fi.  9ii  n.s.  Fr.  recomr 
pauer;  lat  re  ai^d  compenfo*  Jo  repay;  le- 
quile;  compensa^;  redeepi:  aa  a  noun-^U 
^?Zi3iiv^  rewafd ;  compenaatiQn ;  equivalent. 

If  the  man  hata  no  kinman  tn  t9tatmptnm  the 
tnepeaa  nnto,  let  it  he  iMompnMil  nato  the  Loni. 

jyiuM^f  y.  8. 
Hear  fr^  heaven,  M  lequite  the  wicked,  by  r»- 
wimptmin^  hi«  way  upon  his  ofrp  head.     2  CA^. 
jR«o0ffi|pciil«  0  no  men  evil  for  evil,  j2am.  ^  ^7^ 
Thou'rtao  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  rtcompnm  is  ilow 
To  overtake  thee.  Shakspean. 

'Wise  men  thought  the  vast  advantage  from  their 
kerning  and  integrity  an  ample  rteompttue  for  any 
ineonvenionce  fnom  their  passion.  CUttwdm. 

He  is  long  ripening,  bnt  then  his  maturity,  and 
tiie  conpliBent  thenof,  fwopnynutUk  the  slowness  of 
his  matnratioa.  JETefo. 

Your  ineiher*s  irroagt  a  reomiippa^  ahall  meet, 
||ay  my  ^eiKtoe  at  her  danghter's  iset.       J>r}ti$^ 

RECOMPILE'MENT,  tut.  Re  apd  com- 
pilemcBt.    New  compilemeot. 

Althongh  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a  partmnlai 
digest  or  nmmpmmtnt  of  the  laws,  I  laid  it  aside. 

-^^^^^  Bvfft* 

RJECOMPOSF,..!!.^     Ft.  reamipofir.  Re 

Regom^psi'tiok,  n-  9.  i  and  compp^.  To 
settle,  quiet;  or  adjust  anew;  tlje  noui^-aulH 
alanjdve  correspuw^ing. 

Elijah  was  10  transported,  that  hecpufd  iH>t  laceive 
answer  bom  God,  till  by  musjick  he  was  iwompoMd. 

Jajflor, 

We  produced  a  lovelv  purple,  which  we  can  de- 
atroy  or  neompom  at  pleasure,  by  levering  or  reap- 
proaching  the  edges  of  tl^  two  irises.  Boy  id. 


'Ft,  reconciler  ; 
Lat.    reconciiio. 


RECONCILE,  V.  o. 

ReCOMCILE^ABLE,  CK^\  _^ .„.,.,^. 

RECONCiLEVBLEXfi;^  li,  1. 1  To    restorc    to 
Recobcile'ment,  fkindness  or  &r 

Reconci'ler,  vor;  restore  to 

Reconcilia'tioit*  J     consistency ; 

make  consistent:  the  adjective  and  tot  noun 
substantive  corresponding:  reconcilenient  is  re- 
newal of  kindness  or  favor;  agreement ;  and  sy- 
nonymous urith  reconciliation :  a  reconciler,  h^ 
who  effects  reconciliation ;  a  peace-maker. 

So  thou  shah  do  fqr  every  one  that  ermth  and  is 
^  aiinpje,  so  shall  ye  reamdU  the  house.         Ezeki^L 

He  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithfi»l  high  priest  to 
make  reetmeiUathn  for  sin.  Bebmot  ii.  17. 

Injuiy  went  beyond  all  degree  of  reooncUment. 

This  noble  passion, 
Hiild  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wiped  the  black  scruples,  nconeOed  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.  Bhahpeart. 

What  we  did  was  against  the  dictates  qf  our  own 
conscience  ;  and  consequently  facver  maizes  that  act 


nameUmhh  with  a  r^nanls  aitatt,  whioli  ether- 
wise  would  not  be  so.  gjupemi^. 

Janes  ooooealed  axe  half  fmnoOa^;  which  if  ge- 
nerally known,  'tis  a  double  task  to  stop  the  fanoch 
at  home,  and  men's  mouths  abroad.  Fuller. 

Many  wise  men  who  knew  the  tieasnrer's  talent  in 
lemovihg  prejudice,  and  reccneUing  himself  to  waver- 
ing affections,  believed  the  loss  of  ^  duke  was  uu- 
seasonable.  Chreudan. 

Let  him  live  before  thee  raeondtsd .  MUton. 

Creature  so  lair !  his  reemdkmeia  aeddng. 
Whom  she  had  displeased.  /d.  Pamdim  Lott. 

He  not  only  attained  his  purpose  of  uniting  dis- 
tant parties  unto  each  other,  bqt,  contrary  to  the 
usual  fate  of  r^eoneiUn,  gained  them  to  himself. 

_       ^  -W. 

I'art  of  the  world  ^w  how  tQ  afgonunodate  St. 
James  and  S^  Paul,  bettfr  than  ao^e  Imnpmakn. 

Norrit. 

worldly  aff^rs  and  recreations  niay  hinder  our  at-> 
tendance  upon  the  worship  of  God,  and  afe  not  r$- 
eoneileahU  with  solemn  assemblie|.  N$Uon. 

Submit  to  Cesar, 
And  rteomeiU  thy  mighty  soul  to  life.  AdiUt&n. 

The  different  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  ships  are 
rmmeileabU,  by  supposing  that  some  spoke  of  the 
men  of  Far  only,  and  others  added  the  transports. 

Arbuthmat, 

The  bones,  to  be  the  most  convenient,  ought  to 
have  been  as  light  as  was  rtcaneiUoNg  v^ith  sufficient 
ftrength.  Cke^ne. 

On  one  side  great  reserve,  and  very  great  resent- 
ment on  the  other,  have  mflamed  animesities,  so  as 
to  make  all  reeoneilem»ni  impracticable.  kmft. 

Contending  minds  to  rteantik.  Id. 

RECONPEWSfi',  •,  (».  Re  and  wdense. 
To  condense  anew. 

In  the  heads  of  stills  a|Ml  Mohs  of  soltpiks,  such 
vapoun  quickly  are  by  a  very  little  coU  rttmuUnmi 
into  water.  Aiyfe. 

RECONDITE,  «jr.  Lat.  rtcandHm.  Secret ; 
profound;  abstruse. 

A  disagreement  between  thought  and  expression 
seldom  happens,  but  amopg  men  of  mo|e  rtcmdite 
studies  and  deep  learning.  FOUn^. 

RECONDUCT,  v,  n.  Fr-  fwsndmt ;  Lat. 
reconducittf.  Re  and  coadiict.  To  conduct 
again. 

Wanderest  thoa  within  this  loeid  6ib, 
And  straved  from  those  foir  fields  of  light  above, 
Amidst  this  new  creation  want'st  a  guide. 
To  neandutt  thy  steps  ? 

Drydm*»  State  qf  lnm»eenee. 

RECON JOIK,  w.  ff.  lie  and  coqjoip.  To 
join  anew. 

Some  li()Uors,  although  colorless  themselves,  when 
elevated  ipU)  eahala^ons,  fizhUat  a  conspicuous 
colour,  whiph  they  lata  again  when  r^c^ftiwd  into  a 
liq^>r.  BoyU. 

To  RECONNOITRE  TFrl  in  militMV  affairs, 
implies  to  view  and  eiamine  the  state  or  things, 
in  order  to  make  a  report  thereof.  Parties 
ordered  to  reconnoitre  are  to  observe  the  couotiy 
and  the  enemy :  to  remark  the  routes,  conveni- 
ences, and  inconveniences -of  the  first;  the  posi- 
tion, Inarch,  or  forces  of  the  second.  In  either 
case  they  should  have  an  expert  geographer, 
capable  of  taking  plans  readily ;  he  should  be 
die  best  mounted  of  the  wh<^e,  in  case  the 
enemy  happen  to  scatter  the  escort,  that  he  may 
save  his  plans  and  ideas. 
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-  -  J 


:•  1 
-  1 


aJembteliS''^' '•"••    K«»^  «>-««•  To    pl«ding aHcgeSTfr ebe he.: / 
A  wone  icddent  feU  <»t  .h...  .i-  .•      ^  .      •"«,  on  hn  ftjlaic,  Ui  m»k- 
twohou.e.™«^rwh3.^.t,iS^^   jodpnent  .0  recover.    TW  ^. 

To  consecaate  anew.  ««««ioowecrMe.    »inonninent  of  soh^  «n«s..  ^ -, 

KtctuchihouMbeeoMMDedbyfaLttibill  ia    .'?''*"•"?*  »>>solnte  verity,  c^::      , 
««l»«cM^hem«.— tri.      jSft^ft^^    '^^  *ere  js  no  such  recori.  r  v^    , 

conrey  «g«n.      '  "^  •*°^-    ^'>    ""'X,  «>y    itself,     ^w'  tito  j  • 

A.  ritw,  lort  in  ieM,  Moe  Mciet  feu  T*™!*  ?rf  or  not  #ari.  I»w  -    i 

'SS'TS??''  •k«  to  be  brt  i^ii,.    n„,4^       *•?'•»  tned  by  the  kings  «-.:  :r  r. , 

R=co.rr«, .. ..  f  „„^     T  ;^    M  ^leo,  wbeUjer  .lien,  IHe-L  ^  « 

to;  celebrate  ;«wte:  a  regi«er;authentic1S^  ^[^  'V^  ^V  *^  l««««re  i 
»orul;  remembiance:  a  ^cotdw  is  S  wto^  ,".'°Te'«P>  »nd  ouTsVfcr  ^^  ..i 
bu»me«  It  B  to  keep  wooids;  the  roll,"  'd^  £l.'',  J'"'  ■*?•«>•  And  d«K  .wv  , 
&c. :  also  a  kind  ofiute.  """  ■  «'>»   be  Md  in  ancient  demesne  or  aat  -^  i 

I  ajU  hearon  Md  eirth  to  mwrf  this  day  »«in«t  7  "*'««'«' "f  doomsday  in  at  t:::  i 

y««.tlutl  hare  set  before  yon  life  and  deS.^^  *I"*t 

Tiw.^  .v-      .■  ^'"X-  ixi.  20.         /««  Recorder  is  a  penoa  wW 

fae^^*?*  !J"  T*'*'  of  him.  and  hU  io.  •"<>  ?^  magistrates  SradtrT 

their  ou«c  to  tKX,  voS^  "^  '***•  SS"^    J!^!";  "^W  *"«»  in^Thw.   sT^. 
„      .  He  shall  ^Tgift  '^•^-     t^^^,^  .^^^o^  ha„  t^ 

Here  m  the  court  of  all  he  dies  nossesied 

Ii  It  npon  «c«,i  ?  or  else  >epon«l  """'P*"- 
SnccenivelT,  from  age  to  age  1  « 

I  sever  shall  have  length  of  life  enoagh. 
To  nm  upon  renembraiS,  with  mi«3 
?"  "T^y  Fow  and  sprout  u  high  ai  h^veo 

I  asked,  what  meant  this  »Uful  silence  1 
Hu  answer  was.  the  people  wew  notlS 

Tobe.poketoeiceptVthof«««/A  td 

I  but , our  „««/«.  ,i  in  a,i,  «• 

Or  mouth  and  speaker  of  the  uniVene, 
A  namslenal  notary ;  for  '^is 

Wot  I,  but  jwm  and  feme  that  make  the  WM. 

H^'kX^'^J^,^''  «••*•'  «b.  lart^- 
^*  her  hymns,  and  chaunt  her  eaiols  blast. 

So  enn  aad  morn  r««rf«|  the  thirf  day.'jJS^"* 

The  ^'  «<"»*«•*»  teatimon/.  ^^• 
inerjwnfcofhiscowDant.  « 

H*HewttefCkl&JS''.    .      „  fr«>">f.»««  or  evil:  recoverable  b.ii.= 

The  oflk» o/W"  rS? "S^""^-    fri*.  ^"^led:  recovery,  restoration; «^- 

or  ««  per«,„  aJT^StTog't  ffl^^iT'Si-J?/"  of  «g«mng :  ,n  law,  act  of  cuttisg'  cS^  '- 

Record,  Triai  by    iT^T^          ^'-^  ^5""  "^  lorf  weie  with  the  --te"' 

matter  of  record  exi^tin'.     iCf  ^?.  "l^  »"<^>       That  .K«.  ..„ tken^^j7^^ 


^"  £  IS  mentioned  before  1304. 
firat  officer  m  order  of  piecedc»  d»r  i  J 
M^ary,  which  originally  ^rw  do  ««  3:  J 
sterhng  per  annum,  with  some  vamy.  i 
It  has  from  time  to  time  boTiici.--. 
upwards  of  £1000  per  annum.   l!ib  r  1 
'^  D®^!S!$'w,^^*^  executed  by  a  dwcrr 
.  ?^^CORDE  (Robert),  ^D^^  be     1 
sician  and  antiquarian  of  the  sinoQ  .  1 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  wte.  -  < 
«"  degrees,  and  was  the  fiist  EikSscs::  i 
wrote  on  Algebra.    He  was  ibo  ;^- -^  1 
tne  baxon  language,  and  coDectsl  rsz  - 
torical  and  other  ancient  MSS.   Es  -'- 
however,  unfortunately  did  not  nroc  2: 
ysoned  m  the  King's  Bench piucBB.^ 
where  he  died  in  15587 

RKCOyCH',„.a.      ReandcpcA! 
down  agam. 

Thou  mak'eit  the  night  to  ofcmO  t&eia^ 
Then  W  whelps  lie  roaring  for  tber  ?^ 
And  at  thy  powerful  hand  demtod  ther  i*: 
w  bo  when  at  mom  they  all  namd  tm. 
1  ben  toihng  man  till  eve  pannes  hi$  jm.  ^^ 
RECOVER,!;. II.  &r.„.^    Fr.«^ 
Recoverable,  (tti,-.  jLaLmir 

Recovery,  „.,.  J  restore  ;>. 

renew;  regam;  release:  grow  haJAf 


matter  . 
tendered 


.  nul  u;el  record,-^t-le;TnoS    ^^'  "^ 

5  .1!?^'^  "^^H-    Upon  this,  iswleis     ,TJ"!,"7"?y  ""-^ 
lb;,  h-     ^"^  J"'""' '"  •*«  following  form, «  airf    "'  **  *""'•  "bo  are  taken  a 


taken  captive  br  hi& 

of  what  cook  »'* 
i 
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^  nIead.T  > «»-.),«  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off;  record  or  recovery  roll,  in  which  the  writ  and 

:  ;t  in,  c-z  -jirxre  recover  that,  we're  sure  enough.    Shaksptan,  complaint  of  the  demandant  are  first  recited  ; 

-m  to  •  m:; !?                  ^  prodigal's  counie  whereupon  the  tenant  appears,  and  calls  upon 

njali^ir-.*  **^®  ^**®  '"°'**  ****^  not  like  his.  recoiero6/«.  I  ^ng  j^cob  Moreland,  who  is  supposed,  at  the 

^»D  his  4.-3*  I  '„      ,    ': ,                       .      1     .                  *  original  purchase,  to  have  warranted  the  title  to 

DeDt  to  -mr  .^J^^*»»o"idmoyeIMtounde^ta^there.^^^  ^l^/  ^^^^^^     ^^j  thereupon  he  prays  that   the 

.>Me  „  c^r,  .".V^^'^S.  not  Ignorant  of  the  impossibdity  ?      Id.  -^  j  ^  Moreland  may  be  called  in  to  defend 

>  le  '>  =?^  "^  •  hespint  of  wantonness  is  sure  scared  out  of  him  ;  rr^.,,        t.^'V           ^  ^  j      Vri..    •       Yi  j 

-nd  Cotf  :<^M  devii  have  him  not  in  fee  simple,  with  fine  and  ^^^  title,  which  he  so  warranted.    This  is  called 

-imeD!  <:/ !r  ::r  vent.                                                          Id,  ^"®  voucher,  vocatio,  or  calling  of  Jacob  More* 

J^udl^^:v.-lnce'iafo^tyyeaTscomethapope,  thatcastethhis  land   to  warranty;  and  Moreland  is  called  the 

<eTf]5K  r-r  -  "pon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  recover  it  to  the  vouchee.      Upon    this,    Jacob    Moreland,    the 

•ai  br  r::k&  ''^^*                                                     Bacon,  vouchee,  appears,  is  impleaded,  and  defends  the 


tntd.-7>c!:  Cterf niton,  allowed  him.  And  soon  afterwards  the  •  de- 
ls mf^  tTKTUam,  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp  mandant,  Golding,  returns  to  court,  but  More- 
0,  wiiraff  an  ^wwrrin^,  his  scattered  spirits  returned.  MUton,  ,  .  tbp  vouchee  diaaoDears  or  makes  thp  d«»- 
'  tred  t*  «  fffhe  clouds  dispelled,  the  sky  resumed  her  light,  f  7,  mevoucnee  aisappears,  or  maRes  the  de- 
^rT^-  "  J  ^^^rf,  stoXco^red  of  Ker  fright.  DrSden.  ^^^^'^  ^^.^^^^f^R?"  judgmen  is  given  for  the 
\L^  te  ^^y  other  person  may  join  with  him  that  U  in-  demandant,  Goldmg,  now  called  the  recoverer, 
4^'ed,  and  assist  him  in  recovering  from  the  offender  ^^  recover  the  lands  in  quesUon  against  the  te- 
rn aDc«-:c3s  ^^^  ^^  jj^y  j^^^^  saasfaction.  Loche.  nant,  Edwards,  who  is  now  the  recoveree ;  and 
»curd  of  caEff  j-j^  g^„^^^  sometimes  acid,  is  a  sign  of  recovery  Edwards  has  judgment  to  recover  of  Jacob  More- 
er  acute  distempers.  Arbuihnoi  on  Atimentt.  land  lands  of  equal  value,  in  recompense  for  the 
EcoRiEi  si'^ Recovery,  or  Common  Recovery,  in  Eng-  *ands  so  warranted  by  him,  and  now  lost  by  his 
r  ni^"^^- ^  h  law.  Common  recoveries  were  invented  by  default;  which  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of 
Miiii  iit=xrA-j  ecclesiastics  to  elude  the  statutes  of  mort-  virarranty.  This  is  called  the  recompense,  or  re- 
f  justice  fit  3»iin .  and  afterwards  encouraged  by  the  finesse  covery  in  value.  But  Jacob  Moreland  having  no 
.mm  the  ?aff  the  courts  of  law,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  ^ands  of  his  own,  being  usually  the  cryer  of  the 
1  skiidi  c  tt  ?  1  fettered  inheritances,  and  bar  not  only  estates-  ^^^^  (^^o>  f«>m  being  frequently  thus  vouched, 
5  meEt-^i^-'il,  but  also  all  remainders  and  reversions  ex-  ^  called  the  common  vouchee)  it  is  plain  that 

in  oniff  X  ^e^^ciant  thereon.    A  common  recovery  is  a  suit  or  E<i^ards  has  only  a  nominal  recompense  for  the 

chorT.-icLTtt.'.tion,  either  actual  or  fictitious;   and  in  it  the  ^^nds  so  recovered   against  him   by  Golding; 

rauDuin, fiends  are  recovered  against  the  tenant  of  the  '^'"^h  lands  are  now  absolutely  vested  in  the 

1  time  »  » 'eehold ;  which  recovery,  being  a  supposed  ab-  ^^  recoverer  by  judgment  of  law,  and  seisin 

fluOO^-«*^idication  of  the  right,  binds  all  persons,  and  thereof  is  delivered  by  the  sheriflFof  the  county, 

[^eiffj^.f  2sisafree  and  absolute  fee-simple  in  the  re-  So  that  this  collusive  recovery  operates  merely 

1)E  Kc«f-^verer.    There  must  be  three  persons  at  least  to  "*  the  nature  of  a  conveyance  m  fee-simple, 

nnqiarai  >-  iake  a  common  recovery,  a  recover«r,  a  reco-  '^"1  Edwards  the  tenant  in  tail,  to  Golding  the 

cai«i  at  Ci=^-^ree»  and   a   vouchee.     The  recoverer  is  the  P"i^p??55*  xttv                r-                   rr 

„«j  i^ts  iJ'laintiff  or  demandant,  that  brings  the  writ  of  RECOUNT,  v,  a.  }      Fr.  reconter.  To  relate 

thrr  flf  «'"try-    The  recoveree  is  the  defendant  or  tenant  Recount^ment.      J  in  detail ;  tell  distinctly : 


:i  •  ^r  the  land,  against  whom  the  writ  is  brought,    relation ;  recital. 


^iBGfi  *  ^e  vouchee  is  he  whom  the  defendant  or  tenant  ^*<*  *»>«»  '•«^^"'  ^«  fore-recited  pracu^, 

U,«aff!T:>:^*^"cheth  or  ca.Ils  to  warranty  of  the  land  in  de-  ,„,      -       .u   £ '.  •   i    .  i^.  •  *    ^*V««- 

TK^ti^&^^^'-^nd.  either  to  defend  the  right,  or  to  yield  him  ^  J^*'^  ^~°»  *^f  «"*  ^  i'^^'  Y^']'  ZTa 

ilheMife"^.,     »       J     .        ,                 J-       *        ''             J  Tears  our  r«cottn(me«ij  had  moat  finely  bathed : 

I  ,D  1334      '^^^'  »ands  in  value,  according  to  a  supposed  ^s  how  I  came  into  that  desart  place!               Id, 

4'  - 1.   &-^eement.    And,  this  being  by  consent  and  per-  pj^^^  j^  Yim^o  produces  an  Egyptian  priest,  who 

'  •          nission  of  the  parties,  it  is  therefore  said  that  a  recounted  to  Solon  out  of  the  holy  books  of  Egypt  the 

,    <fecovery  is  suffered.  story  of  the  flood  universal,  which  happened  long  be- 

'^^^■\^:'    The  operation  of  this  legal  fiction  not  being  fore  the  Grecian  inundation.                      Raleigh. 

'P^ ''f  ^^^nerally  well  understood,  judge  Blackstone  has  The  talk  of  worldly  affairs  hindereth  much,  al- 

f^"'fj^^ ^.endeavoured  to  explain  it  in  detail.  though  recounted  with  a  fair  intention  :  we  speak 

^"',,  •  ^^'.     *  Let  us,'  says  he,  « in  the  first  place,  suppose  willingly,  but  seldom  return  to  silence.        Tajflor. 

a  till  frtr  D^yjjj  Edwards  to  be  tenant  of  the  freehold,  and  „  Say  from  these  glorious  seeds  what  harvest  flows, 

,  r.s-M-  desirous  to  suffer  a  common  recovery,  in  order  ^«^*»*»*  ^^  blessings,  and  compare  our  woes. 

'     .:      y*-  t^      ..        ...               .    ,              i*"  Drifden, 

recouri ;  LJat.  re- 

_  Frequent  pas- 

oVn.'^^  ingly  ^es  out  a  writ,  caUed  a  pnecipe  quod  •«°<=«  «he  common  sense  of  apphcaUon  for  hdp 

;,>*:  reljat,  becau«!  those  were  its  Jtials  or  most  ?[ J"!^""  "'^^^^  recouisefal  b,  movmg 

I  f^f^''  "pcrative  wordA,  ■when  the  law  proceedings  were  a»'6™*w'y'                  >„  i    v. 

' '^■irt-'  %  ^'il  /.l*^*  r^  *.'  ^7'°J"J!:  ^""ir'S  Th.t  no  nJu.t^'^^ther  by  night. 

jgI^B=^;  alleges  that  the  defendant,  Edwards  (here  called  ^  ^kspeare. 

J  ^  '«^"   the  tenant),  has  no  legal  title  to  the  land ;  but  Jq  ^h^t  reeouruful  deep.                        Drayton. 

^   that  he  came  into  possession  of  it  after  one  Hugh  Thus  died  this  great  peer,  in  a  time  of  «eat  re- 

t^'^.-.    Hunt  had    tumea   the  demandant  out   of    it.  course  unto  him  and  dependance  upon  him,  tbe4iouse 

fe  uif^^^V  The  tubsequent  proceedings^  are  made  up  into  a  and  town  full  of  servants  and  saitois.          Woikmu 
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Pierentiva  phwio,  by  |«rg«»g  «»«•?»  >»™^ 
and  the  cauiei  of  diieaiw,  pref enteth  wAnfta  m  the 
hMathY.  or  the  rteaum  thereof  in  the  vaktodmaiy. 
'  Brawfu't  Vulgar  Emmrs. 

The  councU  of  Trent  commends  the  making  rwcune 
not  only  to  the  prayers  of  the  sainU.  but  to  their  aid 

and  assisunce.  ^  .  ff'^'P^' 

All  other  means  have  failed  to  wound  her^hcart, 

Onr  last  reamne  is  therefore  to  our  ait.       Drydsn. 
RECREANT,  adj,    Fr.  rtareant.  Cowardly ; 

meanspirited ;  subdued;  fiUlen;  apostate. 
Lei  be  that  lady  debonaire. 

Thou  rtcTtant  knight,  and  soon  thyseU  preg^ 

To  batUe.  Speiuer, 

Dost 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hidel  doff  it  for  shame. 

Anif  hang  a  calf 's  skin  on  those  rtermmt  Imibs. 

Who  for  so  many  benefiu  nmred 
Tamed  reereant  to  God,  ingrate  and  false, 
And  so  of  aU  true  good  himself  despoiled. 

Milton, 

The  knighf,  whom  fate  and  happy  chance  shall 

grace 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite, 
Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plan, 
The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain.  Vryden, 
RECREATE,  v.  n.y     Fr.  recreer ;  J^U  rr- 
Recrea'tioh,  n.  «.    >creo.    To  refresh;  re- 
Recee ATivE, fl4;.     3 Vive;  relieve  after  or 
avert  weariness;  deligbt:  the  noun-«ubstantive 
and  adjective  corresponding. 

The  chief  recreation  she  could  find  in  her  angnish 
was  sometime  to  visit  that  place,  where  first  she  was 
so  happy  as  to  see  the  cause  of  her  unhap.  Sidney. 

I'll  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie,  and  tears  sh«d  there. 
Shall  be  my  r«<?rftitw».    ShaMtpear*.  Winter  tlaU. 
Let  the  musick  be  reereatae,  and   with    some 

strange  changes.  ;,.,.,  ^^ 

Take  a  walk  to  refresh  yourself  with  the  open  air. 
which  inspired  fresh  doth  exceedingly  recreate  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  vital  spirits.  Haroey. 

Ut  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of  your 
time  ;  but  choose  such  as  are  healthful,  recrwriw, 
and  apt  to  refresh  you ;   but  at  no  hand  dw^j  iipon 

*  vte  walked  abroad,  which  he  did  not  so  much  to 
recfmu  himself,  as  to  obey  the  prescnpts  of  ^^' 

"  Th«e  ripe  fruits  recreaU  the  nostrils  vritb  their  aro- 
matick  sceSt.  Hor*-.  Divine  ^^• 

The  access  these  trifles  gain  to  the  closets  of  ladies 
seem  to  promise  such  easy  and  reereatiee  expcnments, 
which  require  but  litUe  tune  or  charge.  Boyle. 

You  may  have  the  recreation  of  surprising  those 
with  admiration  who  shall  hear  the  derf  person 
pronounce  whatsoever  they  shall  desire,  without  your 
Ueming  to  guide  him.     Holder'i  EUtnents  of  Speech. 

Nor  is  tiat  man  less  deceived,  that  thinks  to 
maintain  a  constant  tenure  of  pleasure,  by  a  conU- 
nual  pureuit  of  sports  and  reereatiora :  for  aU  these 
things,  as  they  refresh  a  man  when  weaiy,  Mj^ey 
vreary  him  when  refreshed.  *"''*• 

Recreation  Island,  a  fertile  island  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  m  the  year 
1722  by  Roggewin.  It  is  twelve  leagues  in  cii^ 
cuit,  and  some  of  the  ship's  company  obtained  a 
quantity  of  antiscorbutic  berbs  bere,  but  ventur- 
ing into  the  country,  were  asMuUed  bv  the  na- 
tiv*«,  who  stoned  some  of  Ihem  to  deaOi,  and 
wounded  almost  all.  Many  of  the  islanders 
were  lulled  in  return  by  their  fire-arms,     ine 


soil  is  elcfated,  and  produces  so^Mames,  cocoa 
nuts,  pomegraiiates,  Indian  figs,  &c.    The  io- 
habitanU  are  well-niade,  robust,  and  full  of  viva- 
city ;  their  bodies  were  painted. 

RECREMENT,  a,  i.  I      Lat  mreinen/iai. 

Receemen'tal,  adj.  S  Dross  ;  spume  ;  su- 
perfluity: drossy. 

The  vital  fire  in  the  heart  raptures  an  ambient 
hody  of  a  yielding  nature,  to  receive  the  superflnons 
lerwities  and  other  r«cr««»i»  of  the  Wood.    BoyU. 


RECRIMINATE,  v.  a.  &  v.  fl- 1     Fr. 

Recrimina'tiok,  n.  s.  Sner;  Lat.  re 

and  criminar.  To  return  one  accusation  with 
another ;  the  accusation  made  in  return. 

It  is  not  my  bus'mess  to  reeriminaU,  hoping  sufli- 
dently  to  clear  myself  in  this  matter.     StUiingJIeet. 
How  shall  such  hypocrites  reform  the  sUte, 

On  whom  the  brothers  can  recriminate?   Dryden. 

Did  not  Joseph  lie  under  black  infamy  ?  be  scora- 
ed  so  much  as  to  clear  himself,  or  to  rvmmmate  the 
strumpet.  ^.    ^,.  .       S<nA. 

Public  defamatiott  vrill  leem  disobbging  enoagli 
to  provcAe  a  return,  which  again  begets  a  rejotader, 
and  so  the  qnanel  is  carried  on  with  mutual  reerimM~ 
natimt.  Gimenaient  of  the  Tongne. 

RECRUrr,  V.  a.,  V.  n.,  &  n.  f.  Fr.  rtcnOer. 
To  repair ;  waste ;  supply  an  army ;  with  new 
men ;  raise  new  soldiers ;  supply  of  any  thing 
wasted.  Pope  has  used  it  improperly  for  a  sub- 
stitute of  something  vrantiag;  anew  soldier. 

He  trusted  the  earl  of  Holland  with  the  command 
of  that  army,  with  which  he  was  to  be  recruited  and 
assisted.  Clarendtm. 

Increase  thy  care  to  save  the  unking  kind, 
With  greens  and  flow'rs  reenait  their  empty  hives. 
And  seek  fiesh  forage  to  sustain  their  lives. 

Siryden, 

The  pow'rs  of  Troy 
With  fresh  reemiU  their  youthful  chief  sustain  : 
Not  their's  a  raw  and  unexperienced  trains 
But  a  firm  body  of  embattel'd  men.  Id. 

The  French  have  only  Switrerland  besides  tbeu 
own  country  to  recruit  in  ;  and  we  know  the  diflBcul- 
^es  they  meet  with  in  getting  thence  a  single  regi- 
ment. AdSmm. 

He  'Was  longer  in  reeruxtntg  his  flesh  than  was 
usual ;  but  by  a  milk  diet  he  recovered  it. 

TvucmoN. 

Her  cheeks  glow  the  brighter,  recruiting  their 
colour  ; 
Asflowen  by  sprinkling  revive  with  fresh  odour. 

GranviUr. 

RECTAN'GLE,  n.  •.      Fr.  rectangle  ;  Lat. 
ectangulus.    A  figure  which  has  one  angle  or 
more  of  ninety  degrees:   the  adjective  and  ad- 
verb corresponding. 

Bricks  moulded  in  their  ordinary  redoi^tiiar  form, 
if  they  shall  be  laid  one  by  another  in  a  level  row 
between  any  supporters  sustaining  the  two  ends,  then 
all  the  pieces  vnll  necessarily  Mnk.  Wottm. 

If  all  Athens  should  decree,  that  in  rectangle  tri- 
angle the  square,  which  is  made  of  the  side  that  sub- 
teSleth  the  right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  squares  which 
are  m»de  of  the  sides  containing  the  nghi  anete,  geo- 
metricians would  not  receive  satisfaction  without  de- 
monstration. •     Broume'i  Vulgar  Emntn, 

The  mathematician  considers  ihc  truth  end  pro- 
perties belon^ng  to  a  reetangU,  only  as  it  is  in  idea 
in  his  own  mind.  Lsem, 
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RECTIFY,  V.  a,  ^   Fr.  rectifier ;  Lat.  rectus  ral  he  does  not  concern  himself  about  this,  but 

Rec'tifiable^cm/o.  >aiidyaao.To  make  right ;  mixes  it  still  stronger  by  alkaline  salts,  and  dis- 

Regtifica'tion.     )  reform ;  improve  by  re-  guiites  its  taste  by  the  addition  of  flavoring  in- 

peated  distillation:  rectifiable  is,  capable  of  be-  gredients.    The  spirit  loses  in  these  processes 

ing  rectificMl:  rectification,  is  rectifying;  repeat-  the  vinous  character  which  it  had  when  it  came 

ed  distillation.    See  below.  out  of  the  hands  of  the  malt  distiller,  and  is  in 

That  wherein  uBsoundar  Umes  have  done  amiss,  »".  ^^Vf^  ^^'^0^'  «*P«P^  i"^  ^^^  ^«g?i'^  o^  a 

the  bettw  ages  ensuing  mmtfrfeti/v  as  they  may.  mixed  flavor.    The  alkaline  salts  used  by  the 

Honker,  rectifier,  destroying  the  natural  vinosity  of  the 

It  shall  be  bootless  spirit,  it  is  necessary  to  add  an  extraneous  acid 

That  longer  you  defer  the  court,  as  well  to  give  it  a  new  one,  and  this  is  frequently  what 

For  your  own  quiett  as  to  rectify  is  denominated  in  the  shops  '  spiritus  nitri  dul- 

What  is  unsettled  in  the  king.        Shaktpeart,  cis,'  and  the  common  mediod  of  applying  it  is 

At  the  first  recti/icationof  some  spirit  of  salt  in  a  the  mixing  it  to  the  taste  with  reclined  spirit; 

retort,  a  single  pound  afforded  no  less  than  six  ounces  ^^  \x  jg  g^id  to  be  this  that  gives  the  English 

of  phlegm.  ^le,  malt  spirit  a  flavor  something  like  brandy,  which 

the  "ftural  heat  of  the  parts  being  insufficient  flavor  is,  however,  very  apt  to  fly  off;  and  ac 

for  a  perfect  and  thorough  digesti^^^^^^^^^  of  one  ^^jingl^  experienced  manufacturers  recommend 

concoction  are  not  fwa/iaftie  by  another.     Brmone^  *i.      jj:-      Vr  ^a.       r  r>i     .     . 

The  substance  of  thii  theory  I  mainly  depend  on,  ^^  ^^'^'P?  ">{  *  P^^^P®'^  ?"*"^.*y  ^^  Glauber  s 

being  willing  to  suppose  that  many  particularities  Jtrong  spmt  of  nitre,  to  the  spmt  in  the  still, 

may  be  rectified  upon  further  thoiights.        Burmet.  By  this  means  the  liquor  comes  over  impreg- 

If  those  men  of  parts,  who  have  been  employed  in  i^ated  with  it,  the  acid  is  more  intimately  mixed, 

vitiating  the  age,  had  endeavoured  to  rectify  and  and  the  flavor  is  retained.    The  aciion  of  the 

amend  it,  they  needed  not  have  sacrificed  their  good  alkali  is  thus  explained: — ^There   is  a  greater 

temte  to  their  fame.  Addiaon,  attraction  or  affinity  between  the  alkaline  salt 

The  false  judgments  he  made  of  things  are  owned ;  and  the  water  than  between  the  water  and  the 

and  the  methods  pointed  out  by  which  he  rectijied  gpjrit,   of  course  the  salt  combines  with  the 

^«™-  Atterbursf,  -^y^^g^  contained  in  the  spirit,  and  sinks  with  it 

Rectification  is  in  fact  a  second  distillation^  to  the  bottom, 
in  which  substances  are  purified  by  their  more       With  the  spirit-gauge  of  Messrs.  Borie  and 

volatile  parts  being  raised  by   heat  carefully  Poujet,  the  different  degrees  of  spirituosity  are 

mans^;ed.    Sometimes  indeed  the  rectifier  has  veiy    easily    ascertained    by   means   of  silver 

recourse  to  a  third  and  even  a  foiuth  distillation,  weights   of  various  sizes ;  the    heaviest  is   in- 

when  he  wishes  his  spirits  or  goods,  as  they  are  scribed  with  the  words  Hollands'  proof,  and  the 

technically  called,  to  be  very  clean  and  pure.  lightest  three-sevenths.    The  other  weights  serve 

The  objects  of  distillation,  considered  as  a  to  mark  the  intermediate  degrees  between  these 

trade,  are  chiefly  spirituous   liquors ;  and   the  two  terms.    Thus,  if  yon  screw  to  the  end  of 

distillation    of  compound    spirits    and  simple  the  beam  of  the  spirit  gauge  the  weight  denoting 

water,  qr  those  waters  that  are  impregnated  with  Hollands'-proof,  and  plunge  it  into  three-fifths, 

the  essential  oil  of  plants,  is  commonly  called  the  instrument  will  descend  in  the  liquid  below 

rectification.  the  degree  marked  on  the  scale  Hollands -proof. 

Malt  spirit,  and  indeed  spirits  from  other  siib-  but  it  returns  to  that  point  on  the  addition  of 

stances,  must  be  brought  into  the  state  of  alcohol,  two-fifths  of  water,  so  that  three>fifths  spirit  is 

before  it  is  adapted  to  internal  uses,  after  which  thus  transformed  into  Hollands'-proof  spint.    If, 

it  is  said  to  be  more  fit  for  all  the  various  inter*  on  the  contrary,  you  screw  on  the  three-fifths 

nal  uses  than  even  French  brandy,  it  being  by  weight,  and  plunge  the  spirit  gauge  into  Hol- 

this  purification  a  more  uniform,  hungry,  taste-  lands'-proof,  it  vrill  rise  in  the  liquor  above  the 

less  spirit,  than  any  other  spirits  which  are  fre-  latter  mark,  and  it  may  be  easily  carried  down 

quently  esteemed  much  better.    A  quarter  of  to  that  degree  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  or 

malt,  according^  to  its  goodness  and  the  season  spirit  of  wine.    When  spirits  are  distilled  for 

of  the  year,  will  afford  from  eight  to  fourteen  the  purpose  of  extracting  alcohol,  or  spirit  of 

gallons  of  alcohol.    The  malt  distiller  always  wine,  the  balneum  marie  is  generally  employed, 

gives  hb  spirit  a  single  rectification  per  se  to  The  heat  is  then  more  gentle  and  more  equal, 

purify  it  a  little,  and  in  this  state,  though  cer-  and  the  produce  of  the  distillation  of  superior 

tainly  not  at  all  adapted  to  internal  uses,  it  is  quality. 

frequently  and  at  once  distilled  into  gin  or  other  Alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine  diluted,  is  used  as 
ordinary  compound  liquors  for  the  common  a  beverage.  It  is  the  dissolvent  of  resins,  and 
people.  The  Dutch  never  give  it  anv  farther  constitutes  the  basis  of  drying  varnishes.  Spirit 
rectification  than  this : — ^They  distil  tiie  wash  of  wine  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  aromatic  prin- 
into  low  wines,  and  then  at  once  into  full  proof  ciple  of  plants,  and  is  then  called  spirit  or  this 
spirit,  from  which  they  manufacture  their  cele-  or  that  plant.  The  apothecary  likewise  employs 
brated  Hollands*  geneva,  which  they  export  to  spirit  of  wine  to  dissolve  resinous  medicines. 
foreign  countries.  Malt  spirit,  in  its  unrectified  These  dissolutions  are  denominated  tinctures, 
state,  is  nsually  found  to  have  the  common  It  forms  the  base  of  almost  all  the  different  sorts 
bubble  proof,  which  makes  it  a  marketable  com-  of  beverage  called  liquors.  It  is  sweetened  with 
modity,  and  which  is  obtained  by  mixing  with  it  sugar,  or  rendered  aromatic  vrith  all  kinds  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  gross  oil  of  the  malt ;  substances  of  an  agreeable  taste  or  smell.  Spirit 
ibis  indeea  gives  the  rectifier  much  trouble  if  he  of  wine  preserves  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
require  a  very  fine  and  pure  spirit,  but  in  gere-  stances  from  fermentation  or  putrefaction.    To 
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this  end  it  is  used  for  preserving  fruits,  vegeta-  mixed  with  the  essential  oil  of  wine,  may  be  let 
bles,  and  almost  all  the  objects  and  preparations  down  to  a  proper  standard  mth  £ur  water;  and 
relating  to  the  natural  history  of  animals.  All  the  softness  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obtained 
the  liquors  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  by  distilling  and  rectifying  the  spirit  with  a 
saccharine  substances,  yield  alcohol.  But  the  gentle  fire;  and  what  is  wanting  of  this  criterion 
quantity  and  quality  vary  according  to  the  na-  in  the  liquor  when  first  made,  will  be  supplied 
ture  of  the  substances.  by  time ;  for  it  is  time  alone  that  gives  this  pro- 
It  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  ascent  of  perty  to  French  brandies,  they  being,  at  first, 
bodies  of  greater  lixivity  with  certain  bodies  of  acrid,  foul,  and  fiery.  But,  with  regard  .to  the 
greater  volatility  that  there  is  so  much  difficulty  color,  a  particular  method  is  required  to  imitate 
here  of  imitating  the  foreign  vinous  spirits  of  it  to  perfection,  which  may  be  effected  by  means 
other  countries,  as,  for  example,  French  brandies,  of  treacle  or  burnt  su^^ar. 
and  West-Indian  rums.  All  these  are  remark-  The  spirit  distilled  from  molasses  or  treacle  is 
able  by  the  character  of  the  essential  oil  that  tolerably  pure.  It  is  made  from  common  treacle, 
ascends  with  the  spirit,  and  which  gives  it  the  dissolved  in  water,  and  fermented  in  the  same 
peculiar  flavor  by  which  one  spirit  differs  from  manner  as  the  wash  for  the  common  malt  spirit, 
another.  Now  we  can  obtain  an  essential  oil  But  if  some  particular  art  be  not  used  in  recti- 
from  any  of  the  vegetables  that  furnish  these  fying  this  spirit,  it  will  not  prove  so  vinous  as 
different  spirits ;  but  we  cannot,  as  we  have  malt  spirit,  but  less  pungent  and  acrid,  though 
seen,  readily  obtain  a  spirit  altogether  tasteless,  otherwise  much  cleaner-tasted,  as  its  essentml 
and  destitute  of  some  sort  of  essential  oil  still  oil  is  of  a  less  offensive  flavor.  Therefore,  if 
combining  with  it.  Could  we  do  this,  we  could  good  fresh  wine-lees,  abounding  in  tartar,  be  well 
manufiicture  to  perfection  an  artificial  Cogniac  fermented  with  molasses,  the  spirit  will  acquire 
brandy  or  Jamaica  rum ;  but,  as  we  cannot  a  greater  vinosity  and  briskness,  and  approach 
\7holly  separate  the  inherent  essential  oil  from  nearer  to  the  nature  of  foreign  spirits.  Where 
thv^  purest  and  moftt  colorless  and  most  insipid  the  molasses  spiritis  brought  to  the  commonproof 
spiKt  we  can  obtain,  when  we  add  the  essential  strength,  if  it  be  found  not  to  have  a  sufficient 
oil  with  which  we  mean  to  flavor  it,  the  union  of  vinosity,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  add  some 
the  two  oils  gives  us  a  different  result,  and  dulcified  spirit  of  nitre ;  and,  if  the  spirit  be 
betrays  the  artifice  to  those  who  are  acquainted  clean  worked,  it  may,  by  this  addition  only,  be 
with  the  taste  of  the  genuine  material.  made  to  pass  for  French  brandy.  Great  ouanti- 
In  order,  then,  to  prepare  the  oil  of  wine,  or  ties  of  this  spirit  are  used  in  adulterating  foreign 
of  the  grapes  from  which  French  brandies  are  brandy,  rum,  and  arrack.  Much  of  it  is  also 
distillea,  which  are  generally  the  worst  that  the  used  in  making  cherry-brandy,  and  other  cor- 
country  affords ;  the  best  being  selected  for  dials,  by  infusions ;  but  in  them  all  many  per- 
the  process  of  wine  itself,  as  yielding  a  far  sons  prefer  it  to  foreign  brandies.  Molasses, 
ampler  profit;  take  some  caJ^es  of  dry  wine- lees,  like  all  other  spirits,  is  entirely  colorless  when 
dissolve  them  in  six  or  eight  times  their  weight  first  extracted;  but  rectifiers  always  give  it  as 
of  water,  distil  the  liquor  with  a  slow  fire,  and  nearly  as  possible  the  color  of  foreign  spirits, 
separate  the  oil,  reserving,  for  only  the  nicest  In  a  similar  manner  we  may  imitate  foreign 
uses,  that  which  comes  over  first,  the  succeeding  spirits  of  all  kinds.  Thus,  if  Jamaica  rum  be 
oil  being  coarser  and  more  resinous.  Having  our  object  instead  of  French  brandy,  it  will 
procured  this  fine  oil  of  wine,  it  may  be  dis-  only  be  necessary  to  procure  some  of  the  tops 
solved  in  alcohol ;  by  which  means  it  may  be  of  the  sugar  canes,  from  which  an  essential  oil 
preserved  a  long  time,  fully  possessed  of  all  its  being  drawn  and  mixed  with  clear  molasses 
flavor,  but  otherwise  it  will  soon  grow  rancid,  spirit,  will  give  it  the  real  flavor ;  or  at  least  a 
With  a  fine  essential  oil  of  wine,  thus  procured,  flavor  as  true  as  a  spirit  not  totally  divested  of  all 
and  a  pure  and  tasteless  spirit,  French  brandies  essential  flavor  of  its  own  can  possibly  commu- 
may  be  imitated  to  some  degree  of  perfection,  nicate.  The  principal  difficulty  theicfore  must 
The  essential  oil,  it  should  be  observed,  must  be  still  lie  in  procuring  a  spirit  totally,  or  nearly, 
drawn  from  the  same  kind  of  lees  as  the  brandy  free  from  all  flavor  of  its  own. 
to  be  imitated  was  procured  from ;  that  is,  in  To  rectify  their  spirit  into  Holland  gin,  the 
order  to  imitate  Cogniac  brandy,  it  will  be  Dutch  distillers  add  to  every  twenty  gallons  of 
necessary  to  distil  the  essential  oil  from  Cogniac  spirit  of  the  second  extraction,  about  the  strength 
lees;  and  the  same  for  any  other  kind  of  brandy,  of  proof-spirit,  three  pounds  of  juni|ier-berries. 
For  as  different  brandies  have  different  flavors,  and  two  ounces  of  oil  of  juniper,  and  distil  with 
and  as  these  flavors  are  entirely  owine  to  the  a  slow  fire,  till  the  feints  begin  to  ascend ;  then 
essential  oil  of  the  grape,  it  would  be  ridiculous  change  the  receiving-can.  This  produces  the 
to  endeavour  to  imitate  the  flavor  of  Cogniac  best  Rotterdaip  gin.  An  inferior  kind  is  made 
brandy  with  an  essential  oil  procured  from  the  with  a  less  proportion  of  berries,  sweet  fennel- 
lees  of  Bourdeaux  wine.  When  the  flavor  of  seeds,  and  Strasburgh  turpentine,  without  a  drop 
the  brandy  is  well  imitated,  other  difficulties  are  of  iuniper-oil.  Tliis  last  is  also  a  better  sort, 
still  behind.  The  flavor,  though  the  essential  and  though  still  inferior  to  that  of  Rotterdam, 
part,  b  not  the  only  one ;  the  color,  the  proof,  is  produced  in  very  large  quantities  at  Welsoppe. 
and  the  softness,  must  also  be  regarded,  before  a  it  is  remarkable  that  no  one  method  of  corn- 
spirit  that  perfectly  resembles  brandy  can  be  binatory  rectification,  that  is,  of  the  rectification 
procured.  With  regard  to  the  proof,  it  may  be  performed  by  means  of  salt,  and  other  additions, 
easily  accomplished,  by  using  a  spirit  rectified  is  suited  to  all  the  several  kinds  of  spirits ; 
above    proof;    which,    afler   being    intimately  scarcely  indeed  will  any  one  way  serve  for  any  two; 
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out  the  method  of  simple  and  careftil  distillation  A  reetury  or  luinoQage  is  a  splntual  livio;,  com- 
is  equally  suited  to  all.  Molasses  spirit,  cyder  posed  of  land,  tithe,  and  other  oblations  of  the  peo- 
spirity  wine  spirit,  or  brandy,  rum,  and  arrack,  P>«»  toparate  or  dedicate  to  God  in  any  congregation 
are  all  improved  by  it ;  and  all  of  them  are  then  ""  ^  service  of  his  chuich  there,  and  for  the  main- 
known  to  be  perfecUy  lecUaed,  when,  in  the  tenanoe  of  the  governor  or  minister  thereof,  to 
state  of  alcohol,  they  not  only  prove  toUlly  in-  ^^^^''^^T ^  •*"**  "committed.  Spejnum 
flammable  in  a  m/^l^j^n,  upon  'cold  Ui^ljSo^Z^nrJ.  "^  '^^'''  ^'it^' 
waters,  but  when  poured  mto  the  purest  spring  vVhen  a  reciar  ofa  university  of  scholar,  is  cho- 
water  they  have  not  the  least  power  of  making  ^^  by  the  corporation  or  university,  the  election 
any  change  in  it,  nor  leave  any  marks  of  oilmess,  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  superior  of  such  uni- 
or  that  unctuosity  which,  on  the  mixture  of  the  rersity.  AyUffe^i  Partrym. 
less  pure  spirito,  floats  on  the  top,  and  in  certain  rector  is  a  term  applied  to  several  persons 
lights  gives  the  rainbow  colors.    See  Distilla-  whose  offices  are  very  different :  as,  1.  The  rec- 

^'^'   J     1  ^-i*^  X.       1  •    *•       J-  torof  a  parish  is  a  clergyman  that  has  the  charge 

Fixed  salU  are  ttjctified  by  calcination,  disso-  ^^  ^ure  of  a  parish,  and  possesses  all  the  tithes, 

lution,  or  filtration.  -     ,    v      v  *«5-    2.  The  same  name  is  also  given  to  the 

Metals  we  recufied,   i.  e.  refined,  by  the  chief  elective  officer  in  several  foreign  univer- 

coppel;  and  reguluses  by  repeated  fusions,  «m.  gitjes,  particularly  in  that  of  Paris,  and  also  in 

In  a  word,  all  rectificaUons  are  founded  upon  those  of  ScotUmd.    3.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 

the  same  prmciple;  and  ^nsist  m  separating  head  master  of  hirge  schools  in  Scotland,  as  in 

substances  more  volatile  from  substancei  less  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh.     4.    Rector  is 

volatile;  and  the  general  method  of  effecting  also  used  in  several  convents  for  the  superior 

this  IS  to  supply  onlv  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  officer  who  governs  the  house :  and  the  Jesuits 

"®?fSST^i?T^S^-       separation.  ^^^  thU  name  to  the  superiors  of  such  of  their 

RECTIFIER,  in  navigation,  an  instrument  bouses  as  are  either  seminaries  or  colleges.    5. 

consisting  of  two  circles,  eiAer  laid  one  upon,  jhe  head  of  Lincoln  College,  in  Oxford;  is  also 

or  let  into  the  other,  and  so  rastened  together  m  called  rector 

,their  centres,  that  they  represent  two  wmpasses,        RECTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  last  of  the  large 

one  fixed,  the  other  moveable ;  each  of  them  di-  intestines.    See  Anatomy. 
vided  into  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  com-        RECTUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  common  to 

pass,  and  36^,  and  numbered  both  ways,  from  jgveral  pairs  of  muscles,  so  called  on  account  of 

•    ^"«     r2?***i    .  '  ®"^'"^  *'  ^^^  ^^  *u    ^^^  *e  straightness  of  their  fibres.    See  Anatomy. 
m  90».    The  fixed  compasw  represents  the  hon-        RECUBATION,  n.s.^     Lat.  recubo.    The 
ion,  m  which  the  north  and  all  the  other  points        Recum'bency,  Sact  of  lying  or  lean- 

of  the  compass  are  fixed  and  immoveable.    The        Recum'be.nt,  adi.        3  ing:   this  both  sub- 

moveable  compass  represents  the  roanner;s  com-  stantives  signify,  and  the  adjective  corresponds. 


;  in  which  the  north  and  all  Other  points  are        „,.  ,    .  ,      .     .  .       . 

liable  to  variation.    In  the  centre  of  the  move-        Whereas  our  mnslation  rend<«  it  siitmg,  it  can- 
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able  compass  is  fastened  a  silk  thread,  long  f^*„^*^?  ^'^  illation,  for  the  French  an^  lulian 

enough  to^^ch  the  outside  of  the  fixed  com!  ^tl^i*.^"  "^"^  ^'*'**"'  P°*^^^^  "^  "^S^"" 

ji^.    But,  if  the  instrument  be  made  of  wood,  whei  the  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to  this 

there  is  an  index  instead  of  the  thread.     Its  use  i^  recumbency  and  satisfaction  on  the  obvious  sur- 

is  to  find  the  variation  of  the  compsiss,  to  rectify  face  of  things,  it  is  in  danger  to  rest  satisfied  there. 

the  course  at  sea ;  having  the  amplitude  or  azi-  Locke. 

muth  given.  The  Roman  recumbent,  or  more  properly  accum- 

RECTILIN'EAR,  adj,  )       Fr.    rectUude  ;  bent,  posture  in  eating  was  introduced  after  the  first 

Rectilin'eous,              S  Latin    rectus   and  Punick  war.                                         Arbutlmot. 

Rec'titude,  n.  s.          j  linea.  Consisting  of  RECUPERATORES,    among   the   ancient 

right  lines:  rectitude  is,  literally,  straightness;  Romans,  were  commissioners  appointed  to  take 

hence,  and  more  commonly,  mental  uprightness ;  cognizance  of  private  matters  in  dispute  between 

integrity.  the  subjects  of  the  state  and  foreigners,  and  to 

Theie  are   only  three  reetilmeam  and  ordinate  take  care  that  the  former  had  justice  done  them. 

tores,  which  can  serve  to  this  purpose ;  and  inor-  it  came  at  last  to  be  used  for  commissioners,  to 

dinate  or  unlike  ones  must  have  been  not  onlyless  ^^^^  the  pnetor  referred  Ae  determination  of 

^^  *.       wnoqual.                         ,  u  *  •  lH?'  My  affair  between  one  subject  and  another. 

This  image  was  oblong  and  not  oval,  but  tennin-  i^ECUPERO  (Alexander),  a  learned  numis- 

ated  with  two  reetiknmr  and  parallel  sides  and  two  * ,     r  *  *^xw  v'^»c'^«"'*«'v»  *  *»^"^  "**"*  ^ 

semicircular  ends.                                      Kewton.  matologist,  was  bom  about  1740  at  Catanea,  of 

Cahn  the  disorders  of  thy  mmd,  by  reflecting  on  »  noble  family.     He  travelled,  with  the  name  of 

the  wisdom,  equity,  and  absolute  rectitude  of  all  his  Alexis  Motta,  through  the  principal  cities  of 

proceedings.                                          Attcrbury,  Italy,  and  employed  himself  in  forming  a  col- 

RECTOR,  n.  s.^     Fr.  recteur ;  LaL  rector,  lec^lpn  of  *e  Roman  consular  medals.     The 

Rectorship,      >  Ruler;   lord;    governor;  examination  and  classificaUon  of  these  stores  en- 

Rec  tort.           S  parson    of    an    unimpro-  gaged  him  more  than  thirty  years,  m  the  course 

priated  parish :   rectorship  and  recloiy  are  both  o^  "^^Y^^  *^«  ^^  ^  have  obtained  an  unnvalled 

used  for  his  office;  and  the  latter  for  his  resi-  acquaintance  wiUi  the  family  history  of  the  Ro- 

dence  also.  mans.    His  death  took  place  at  Rome,  October, 

Had  your  bodies  'iSOd,    He  wrote  Institutio  Stemmatica,  sive  de 

No  heart  among  you  t  or  had  your  tongues  no  cry  Vera  Stemmatum  pnesertim  Roxnanorum  Natura 

Against  the  reetor$hip  of  judgment t       Shakspfare.  atque  Differentia;  Annales familiarum  Romano- 
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rum ;  and  Annales  Gentium  Historico-Numis-  dedmals  which  have  the  same  eflbctire  flg;urBSy 

matics,  sive  de  Origine  Gentium  seu  Familiarum  though  Taried  in  their  position.    Thus, 
Romanorum  Dissertatio:  also  treatises  on  the  .^     ^  o  o      ^ 

Roman  weights,  and  manner  of  numbering.   He  ^  ^I  '^^^^^^*^^°^^»  **• 

was  a  member  of  the  antiquarian  academies  of  ?  —  •285714285714,  &c. 

Veletra  and  Cortona.  1  =  '428571428571,  &c. 

Recupero  (Joseph),  brother  of  the  preceding,  ♦  =  -571428571428,  &c. 
was  also  a  learned  mineralogist.    He  embraced  i  —  '714285714285,  &c. 
the  ecclesiastical    professiou,  and    obtained  a                      ?  —  '857142857142,  8cc. 
canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Catanea.    He  dis-        RECURVIROSTRA,  in  ornithology,  agenus 
tmguished  himself  by  his  researches  concemmg  belonging  to  the  order  of  gralle  of  Linncus,  and 
Etna,  and  some  details  which  he  communicated  to  that  of  palmipedes  of  Pennant  and  Latham.   The 
our  countryman  Brydone,  relative  to  the  proba-  bill  is  long,  subulated,  bent  back,  sharp,  and  flexi- 
ble aee  of  the  mountain.    See  /Etna.    He  pub-  ble  at  the  point.    The  feet  are  webbed,  and  ftir- 
lished  an  oryctographical  chart  of  Etna;   and  nished  with  three  toes  forwards,  and  a  short  one 
left  a  work  on  the  same  subject  in  manuscript,  behind.  Latham  notes  of  this  genus  three  species. 
His  d^th  took  place  in  1787.  viz.  the  alba,  the  Americana,  and  the  avosettsu 

RECUR',  V.  n.    Fr.  recourtr;   Lat.  recttrro.  or  the  one  commonly  known. 
To  come  back  to  the  thought ;   revive  in  the        |.  r.  alba,  or  scolopax  alba,  is  about  fourteen 

mind ;  have  recourse  to  (from  the  Fr.  word;.  inches  and  a  quarter  lon^,  its  color  white,  the 

If  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence,  they  inferior  coveTjs  of  its  wings  duskish,  its  bill 

reatr  to  the  punctum  stans  of  the  schools,  they  will  orange,  its  legs  brown.     Edwards  remarks  that 

thereby  very  little  help  us  to  a  more  positive  idea  of  the  bill  of  this  biid  is  bent  upwards,  as  in  the 

infinite  duration.  Locke,  ^voset ;  it  is  black  at  the  tip,  and  orange  the  rest 

In  this  life  the  thoughts  of  God  and  a  future  sute  ^f  ^^  j^^^    ^|,  ^^  ^^^     ^  ^^^^^  except  a 

often  offer  themselves  to  us ;  they  often  spnirg  up  m  #•  .  ^  ,3i*v-,;-k  ^«  *iL  .«Jr*  «..;ii.  ^r  «k^  .JJ; 

our  minds,  and  when  expelled.  Zeur  ^n.  ^   ^  **°^  ?^  yellowish  on  the  great  quills  of  the  wing 

*^  ^      CUomw.  '"*"  ^"®  ****•     *'<*'^""  supposes  that  the  white- 

The  second  cause  we  know,  but  trouble  not  ou'r-  ^  ^  produced  by  the  cold  climate  of  Hudson's 

selves  to  recur  to  the  first.  Wake,  ^y>  from  which  he  received  it,  and  that  they 

When  any  word  has  been  used  to  signify  an  idea,  resume  their  brown  feathers  during  the  summer, 

that  old  idea  will  recur  in  the  mind  when  the  word  It  appears  that  several  species  of  this  bird  have 

is  heard.  Watts,  spread  iurther  into  America,  and  have  even 

RECURE',  r.fl.    Re  and  cure.    To  recover  reached    the  southern    provinces:    for  Sloane 

from  sickness  or  labor.    Not  in  use.  found  this  species  in  Jamaica;  and  Fernandez 

Through  wise  handling  and  fair  governance.  seems  to  indicate  two  of  them  in  New  Spain,  by 

I  him  ricured  to  a  better  will,  the  names  chiquatototl  and  elotototl;  the  former 

Purged  from  the  drugs  of  foul  intemperance. S^wwer.  being  like  our  woodcock,  and  the  latter  lodging 

Phoebus  pure  under  the  stalks  of  maize. 
In  western  waves  his  weaiy  wagon  did  reeure.    Id,  2.  R.  Americana,  the  American  avoset,  b  rather 

Whatsoever  fell  into  the  enemies'  hands,  was  lost  ]sageT  and  longer  than  the  avoset.    The  bill  is 

without  reeure:  the  old  men  were  slain,  the  young  similar,  and  its  color  black :   the  forehead   is 

men  led  away  mto  captivity.  KnoUa.  ^^^^^  ^y^^^  .  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

Which  he  who  comi  thy  SaW^lhall  recurt.  '^J''^^^  ""^  i  I^J?  T^-^'^^'L'^'r*^ 

Not  by  destroying  Satan,  but  hi.  works  Pf^s  of  the  neck  behind  white :  the  back  a 

In  thee  and  in  thy  seed.        MUton*i  Paradise  Lost.  *»la?k,  and  the  under  parts  from  the  breast  pure 

RECUR'RENT,  adj.^     Fr.  recurrent;  Lat.  ^^^^  •  ^^  ^'»K»  ftJ^'^'^r^^^^VP!!^^. "? u*' 

REcuR'RENCE,n.i.      (f^ciirren*.    Returning  s^d  partly  ash-coloied.     Thae  bir^ 

Recur'rencv  {from    time  to    time:  North  Amenj^ and  were  found  oy  Dampier  on 

Recur'sion.  3  return;  this  last  is  the  the  coast  of  New  Holland. 

sense  of  all  the  noun  substantives.  .   l^^'  ?^<»f  ^^  "  ^^"^  l^^  »«1?^  *  *JP^«^ 

Next  to  lingering  durable  pains,  short  intermittent  *^  ^^?!.??*  ^  ^«'^  ^®°«  ^^'    P*  substance 

or  swift  reeurrtfU  pains  precipitate  patienu  unto  con-  ^}  ^^.  *?"'  "  «<>«»  "<*  ^^^  membranous  at  its 

sumptions.  Honey.  ^P  *  ^^  is  thm,  weak,  slender,  compressed  hori« 

Although  the  opinion  at  present  be  well  sup-  zontally,  and  incapable  of  defenoe  or  effort. 

firessed.  yet.  from  some  strings  of  tradition  and  fruit-  These    birds   are  variegated  vrith    Mack    and 

nl  reewrenet  of  error,  it  may  revive  in  the  next  ge-  white,  and  during  the  winter  are  frequent  on  the 

neration.  Brtnene*s  Vulgar  Errours.  eastern  shores  of  Great  Britain.    They  risit  also 

One  of  toe  assistanU  told  ihe  rei?iir«'imj  of  the  the  Severn,  and  sometimes  the  pools  of  Shroiv. 

other  pendulum  hanging  in  the  free  air.         Bosfte.  shire.    They  feed  on  worms  and  insects,  which 

Recurrents,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  they  scoop  out  of  the  sand  with  their  bills.  They 

several  large  branches  of  nerves  sent  out  by  the  lay  two  eggs,  white,  with  a  greenish  hue,  and 

par  vagum  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  to  large  spots  of  black :  these  eggs  are  about  the 

the  larynx.    See  Anatomy.  size  of  a  pigeon's.     They  are  found  also   in 

Recurring  Decimals  are  those  which  repeat  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  in 

in  the  same  order,  ?t  certain  intervals.    Thus,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  but  they  are  not 

the  fraction  $  is  expressed  by  the  recurring  deci-  numerous.    They  are  also  found  in  Siberia,  but 

mal  66666,  &c.  oftener  about  the  salt  lakes  of  the  Tartarian 

It  is  curious  that  all  fractions  whose  denomi-  desert,  and  about  the  Caspian  Sea.    lliey  do  not 

nator  is  7  are  expics&ed  by  compound  recurring  appear  to  wander  farther  south  in  Europe  than 
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Italy.     Whether  from  timidity  or  tiddress,  the 
avoset  shuns  snares,  and  is  not  easily  taken. 
RECUR'VOUS,  a4f.  J     lAt  recurvus.    Bent 
Recurvation,  or      >  backward  :    the  noun 
Recur  viTY,  n.  s.       j  substantive    corres- 
ponding. 

Ascending  first  into  a  capsulary  reception  of  the 
breast  bone  by  a  serpentine  rteurvatiom,  it  aacendeth 
again  into  the  neck.  Bnmme. 

I  bave  not  observed  tails  in  all ;  but  in  others  I 
have  observed  long  rtcwwut  tails,  longer  than  their 
bodies.  Derham. 

RECUSANTS,  in  law,  are  such  persons, 
whether  papists  or  other,  who  refuse  to  go  to 
church  and  to  worship  God  after  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England.  Popish 
recusants  are  papists  who  so  refuse ;  and  a  popish 
recusant  convict  is  a  Catholic  convicted  of  such 
offence.    See  Roman  Catholicish. 


Lat 


recuto. 


RECUSE',  w.  n.    Fr.  recuter; 
To  refuse.    A  juridical  word. 

All  that  are  reetuanU  of  holy  rites.        Holifday, 

The  humility,  as  well  of  understanding  as  man- 
ners of  the  fathers,  will  not  let  them  be  troubled 
when  they  are  ^ectued  as  judges.  ^ig^y* 

They  demand  of  the  fords,  that  no  reetuant  lord 
might  have  a  vote  in  passing  that  act.      Clarendon, 

A  judge  may  proceed  notwithstanding  my  ap- 
Deal,  unless  I  reeuae  him  as  a  suspected  judge. 

Ayliffe, 

RED,  adj,  ^      Saxon  jie*b ;  Welsh 

Red'breaST,  n.  f.  rhud;  T>«a.rad;  Belg. 

Red'coat,  rood ;  Goth .  riod ;  from 

Red'den,  v.  a.  &  v.n.  >the  Greek  cpv^poc-   Of 
Red'disb,  adj,  the    color  of  blood : 


Reddisbness,  n.t. 
Reo'hot,  adj. 


one  of  the  primitive 
colors,  which  is  sub- 


divided into  many ;  as  scarlet,  vermilion,  crim- 
son :  the  redbreast  is  a  bird  named  from  its 
color :  redcoat,  a  contemptuous  name  for  a  sol- 
dier :  to  redden  is  to  make  or  grow  red  :  reddish, 
somewhat  red :  the  noun  substantive  correspond- 
ing :  red-hot  is  heated  to  redness. 

His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and  his  teeth  white 
with  milk.  Genesis  xlix.  12. 

A  bright  spot,  white  and  somewhat  reddish. 

Levittetu. 
Look  I  so  pale  ? 
— Ay,  and  no  man  in  the  presence, 
But  bis  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

S»aktpeaTe» 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest.  Id, 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lips.  Id, 

Iron  redhot  burnetii  and  consumeth  not.     Baeon, 
The  angelick  squadron  turned  fiery  red.    Milton. 
In  the  Red  Sea  most  apprehend  a  material  redness, 
from  whence  they  derive  its  common  denomination. 

Brofwne. 
Two  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin,  by  fusion 
brought  into  one  mass,  the  whiteness  of  tne  tin  is 
more  conspicuous  than  the  reddishneu  of  the  copper. 

Bojfk, 
oe  fearful  passenger,  who  travels  late. 
Shakes  at  the  moonshine  shadow  of  a  rush. 
And  sees  a  redcoat  rise  from  every  bush.  Dryden. 

In  a  heaven  serene,  refulgent  arms  appear 
Reddening  the  skies,  and  glittering  all  around. 
The  tempered  metals  crash.  Id.  JBneid. 

With  shame  they  reddened^  and  with  spight  grew 
pale.  Id,  Jurenai, 


The  glowing;  redness  of  the  berries  vies  with  the 
verdure  of  their  leaves.  SpeeUUor, 

Turn  upon  the  ladies  in  the  pit, 
And,  if  toey  redden,  you  are  sure  'tis  wit« 

Addison. 
The  sixth  red  was  at  first  of  a  very  fair  and  lively 
scarlet,  and  soon  after  of  a  brighter  colour,  being 
very  pure  and  brisk,  and  the  best  of  all  the  reds. 

Newton*s  Optics. 
Is  not  fire  a  body  heated  so  hot  as  to  emit  light 
copiously  ?  for  what  else  is  a  redhot  iron  than  fire  ? 
and  what  else  is  a  burning  coal  than  redhot  wood  ? 

Id, 
For  me  the  balm  ihall  bleed,  and  amber  blow. 
The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow.  Pope. 

The  redhot  metal  hisses  in  the  lake.  Id. 

Why  heavenly  truth, 
und  moderation  fair,  were  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge.  Thouuon*»  Winter, 

The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Pays  to  trusted  man  his  annual  visit.         Thomson. 

And,  instant,  lo,  his  dizzy  eye-ball  swims 
Ghastly,  and  reddening  darts  a  threatful  glare : 
Pain  with  strong  Krasp  distorts  his  writhing  limbs. 
And  Fear's  cola  hand  erects  his  bristling  hair ! 

Beattie, 

Red  is  one  of  the  colors  called  simple  or  pri- 
mary :  being  one  of  the  shades  into  which  the 
light  naturally  divides  itself,  when  refracted 
through  a  prism. 

Red  Breast.    See  Motacilla. 

Red  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  America,  a  compa- 
ratively small  lake  for  this  meighbourhood,  but  at 
the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  or  Red 
River.  Its  form  is  nearly  circular,  about  sixty 
miles  in  circumference.  On  one  side  is  a  tole- 
rably large  island.  It  is  almost  south-east  from 
Lake  Winnipeg,  and  south-west  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.    Long.  95°  10'  W\,  lat.  47^  40'  N. 

Red  River,  or  Natchitoches,  a  large  river 
of  Louisiana,  North  America,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  rich  fat  earth  or  marl  of  that 
color,  borne  down  by  its  floods.  It  rises  about 
long.  105°  W.,  lat.  35°  K.,  and  flows  into  thp 
Mississipi,  240  miles  above  New  Orleans,  ia 
Long.  91°  48'  W.,  lat.  31°  1 5  N.  The  navigation 
of  the  Red  River  is  interrupted  at  a  place  called 
Rapide,  135  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  a  ledge  of 
soft  rock  of  the  consistence  of  pipe-clay,  which 
extends  across  the  river,  but  might  be  easily  re- 
moved. No  difiiculty,  however,  is  experienced 
except  in  low  water.  About  500  miles  from  its 
mouth  the  voyager  meets  with  a  more  serious 
obstacle,  namely,  the  natural  bridges  or  rafts 
formed  by  th^accumulation  of  drift  wood,  under 
which  the  current  of  this  great  river  passes  for 
several  miles.  They  have  remained  unbroken 
for  so  long  a  period  that  they  have  acquired  a 
soil  and  a  growth  of  timber  similar  to  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  Red  Sea  (Sinus  Arabicus),  is  a  gulf  of 
the  Sea  of  Arabia,  500  leagues  in  length  and 
seventy-five  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  entered 
from  the  gulf  of  Socotra  by  a  channel,  ten 
leagues  wide,  in  which  is  the  little  island  of 
Perim,  or  Mehun,  three  miles  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  Arabian  shore,  the  channel  between 
being  the  proper  strait  of  Babelmandeb,  or  the 
Gate  of  Tears,  alluding  to  its  difficult  navigation, 
and  which  is  the  most  used,  as  it  is  without 
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danger,  and  has  good  anchorage,  while  Uie  broa  1  the  levels  of  the  two  seas  to  be  the  same,  as  there 
passage  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Perim  is  no  tide  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  verj 
has  too  great  a  depth  of  water,  and,  the  current  strong  one  in  the  Red  Sea,  this  would  alone 
usually  settine  strong  into  the  Bay  of  Zeila,  it  is  cause  a  greal  body  of  water  to  flow  from  the 
dangerous  to  be  caught  here  in  a  calm.  latter  into  the  former,  if  the  isthmus  was  broken. 

The  denomination  of  Red,  given  to  this  sea,  The  tides  in  the  Red  Sea  are  considerable 
is  differently  accounted  for.  BufTon  accords  from  its  entrance  facing  the  ea3t,  and  there  being 
with  the  idea  that  it  received  it  from  the  color  of  no  rivers  to  counteract  the  stream.  The  windS 
the  coral  with  which  it  abounds ;  but'  this  sub-  considerably  affect  these  tides  ;  and  it  is  not  ud- 
stance  is  in  general  whitish.  Others  derive  it  common,  in  strong  north  westers,  for  the  bottom 
from  Edom  or  Idumea,  the  ancient  names  of  to  be  left  entirely  dry  on  the  ebb,  between  Suez 
Upper  Egypt  washed  by  the  sea,  which,  signify-  and  the  opposite  shore.  The  monsoons,  which 
ing  red,  they  suppose  to  have  be(n  given  it  from  are  strong  and  regular  in  the  open  sea  of  Arabia, 
the  reddish  color  of  the.  shore.  The  modern  are  subject  to  variations  in  approaching  the  land. 
Arabian  name  is  Bahr  Suph,  Sea  of  Alge,  from  In  the  gulf  of  Socotra  their  direction  is  usually 
the  quantity  of  these  plants  that  cover  the  rocks,    from  the  east  between  October  and  May,  and 

Of  the  sea  of  Arabia  called  by  the  ancients  from  the  west  the  other  six  months ;  while. 
Mare  Erythneum,  Quintus  Curtius,  after  ob-  within  the  Red  Sea,  they  blow  directly  up  and 
serving  tnat  the  Ganges  empties  itself  into  it,  down,  but  with  this  variation,  that  the  south-east 
adds,  '  Mare  certe  quo  (India)  aluitur  ne  colore    winds  blow  without  intermission  in  the  lower 

3uidem  abhorret  a  ceteris.  Ab  Erythra  rege  in-  part  of  the  sea,  from  October  to  June,  when  the 
itum  est  nomen :  propter  quod  ignari  rubere  northerly  winds  begin  and  continue  for  four 
aquas  credunt.'  Lib.  viii.  chap.  9.  *  The  sea  months.  Towards  the  head  of  the  sea,  in  the 
washing  India  varies  n.ot  from  other  seas.  Itde-  gulf  of  Suez,  northerly  winds,  on  the  contraiy^ 
rived  its  name  from  king  Erytbros ;  on  which  prevail  for  nine  months,  and  blow  with  great 
aocount  the  ignorant  believe  the  water  to  be  red.'  violence.  The  causes  of  these  variations  are  evi. 
Pratt*s  translation.  The  weed  named  suph  by  dently  the  positions  of  the  sea  of  Arabia  and  the 
the  Hebrews  is  of  a  red  hue  between  scarlet  Mediterranean,  with  respect  to  the  Red  Sea. 
and  crimson ;  it  abounds  in  th^  gulf  of  Suez.  Thus  the  mpusoon,  which  is  from  the  east  in  the 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  name  by  which  gulf  of  Socotra,  changes  to  the  south-east  and 
the  Arabian  Gulf  at  large  is  designated  through-  S.  S.  E.  in  the  Red  Sea,  from  this  sea  lying  in  a 
out  the  Old  Testament  is  that  preserved  in  the  direction  south-east  and  north-west ;  and  is  of 
Arab.  Bater  Souf.  By  the  septuagint  the  origi-  longer  continuance,  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
nal  word  is  rendered  OaXXaea  Si^,  the  Sea  of  sea  of  Arabia  being  for  a  great  part  of  the  year 
Zepli ;  l&pvBpa  BdkaoffaVf  the  Erythrean  Sea,  and  colder  than  that  of  the  Red^  Sea.  For  a  similar 
fffXarift'  BaXaooav,  the  further  sea.  reason  north-west  winHs  are  of  longest  duration 

At  its  head  the  Red  Sea  forms  two  gulfs :  the  at  the  head  of  the  sea ;  for  the  denser  air  of  the 
western  is  named  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the  Heroo-  Mediterranean  is  almost  constantly  flowing  to- 
polites  sinus  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Babr-el-  wards  the  more  rarified  atmosphere  of  the  desert 
kolzum,  or  Bahr-el  Suez,  of  the  Arabs.  The  eastern  of  Suez  and  Red  Sea,  and  thb  cause  is  strongest 
gulf  of  Akaba  is  the  ancient  ^lanites  sinus,  and  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  when 
the  Bahr-el-Ailah  of  the  Arabs.  The  tract  which  the  presence  of  the  sun  has  most  raised  the  tero- 
separates  these  gulfs  is  named  the  Desert  of  perature  of  these  latter ;  hence  north-west  winds 
Sinai,  into  which  Moses  led  the  children  of  blow  with  great  violence  towards  the  head  of  the 
Israel.  sea  during  these  months.  Though  these  monsoon 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Red  Sea  formerly  winds  prevail  with  great  regularity  in  the  middle 
extended  several  miles  farther  to  the  north  than  of  the  sea,  close  to  the  shores,  there  are,  through- 
it  does  at  present ;  it  now  heads  about  four  miles  out  the  year,  land  and  sea  breezes ;  but  they 
above  Suez,  and  beyond  this,  running  ten  miles  cannot  be  t&ken  advantage  of  in  navigating  this 
to  the  north,  is  a  depressed  tract,  the  level  of  sea,  by  reason  of  the  reefs  which  line  the  shores, 
which  is  thirty-five  feet  >below  that  of  the  sea,  obliging  ships  to  keep  at  too  great  a  distance 
and  which  is  only  kept  from  being  overflowed  during  the  night  to  profit  by  the  land  wind.  The 
by  an  elevated  ridge  of  sand.  The  soil  of  this  cunents  mosffy  run  with  the  wind, 
sunk  basin  is  sea  sand  and  sheik  ;  and  it  has  We  have  no  knowledge  of  a  single  stream  of 
several  shallow  ponds  of  salt  water.  The  desic-  fresh  water  reaching  the  Red  Sea.  The  river 
cation  of  this  basin  is  accounted  for  by  supposing  Famt,  laid  down  in  the  charts  on  the  African 
the  waves  to  have  accumulated  a  bar  of  sand,  coast,  nearly  opposite  Judda,  is  probably  only  a 
which^  at  length,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  creek.  The  Arabian  coast  is  lined  by  a  chain  of 
a  lake  was  formed,  the  waters  of  which  have  mountains  throughout  its  whole  extent,  whose 
been  carried  off  by  evaporation.  It  is  generally  base  is  from  ten  to  thirty  leagues  from  the  sea ; 
thought  also  that  the  Red  Sea  is  thirty-four  the  intermediate  space  being  an  arid  sea  sand, 
feet  more  elevated  than  the  Mediterranean;  totally  deprived  of  fresh  water,  and  naturally 
hence  it  would  follow,  that  if  the  Isthmus  of  producing  only  a  few  herbaceous  plants,  such  as 
Suez  was  cut  through,  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  the  mesembryanthem,  euphorbia,  stapelia,  colo- 
would  rush  with  rapidity  into  the  Mediterranean,  quintia,  &c.  This  barren  waste,  however,  abounds 
while  those  of  the  Atlantic  running  in  through  with  antelopes  and  other  game ;  and  inroedi- 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  an  accumulation  and    ately  beyond  it  the  scene  suddenly  changes  to 

concussion  would  take  place,  the  consequences    an   exuberant  vegetation,  and   a  profusion  of 

of  which  are  incalculable.    And  even  supposing    spring  water. 
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The  eUmaie  of  the  Red  Sea  differs  essentially  harbour  was  deserted,  and  Sues^  which  was  not 
at  its  extremities.  At  Mocha,  with  the  excep-  in  existence  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tion  of  a  few  light  showers  about  Christmas,  ram  tury,  rose  on  its  ruins.  Niebuhr  crossed  the 
is  unknown ;  and  the  thermometer,  in  July  and  creek  at  low  water  on  his  camel,  near  the  sup- 
August,  rises  to  112°  during  the  day,  and  never  posed  ruins  of  Koboum,  and  the  Arabs,  who 
descends  below  90®  at  night.  The  dews  arc,  attended  him  on  foot,  were  only  up  to  their  knees ; 
throughout  the  year,  extremely  heavy.  but  no  caravan,  be  says,  could  pass  here  without 

The  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is  divided  great  inconvenience,  and  certainly  not  dry-foot, 
into  Abyssinia,  Baza,  and  Upper  Egypt.  The '  Nor  could  the  Israelites,  he  remarks,  have 
coast  of  Abyssinia,  being  generally  avoided  by  availed  themselves  of  any  coral  rocks,  as  they 
ships  nav^ating  in  this  sea,  was  very  imper-  are  so  sharp  that  they  would  have  cut  their 
fectly  known  until  the  visit  of  lord  Valentia  in  feet.  Moreover,  if  we  suppose  that  the  agency 
1804.  It  is  now  found  to  possess  several  good  of  the  tides  was  employed  by  divine  providence 
ports,  but  also  to  be  of  dangerous  approach  in  in  fevoring  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  the  east 
several  places  from  reefii  and  islands.  From  wind  which,  blowing  all  nighty  divided  the  waters 
Ras  Firmah,  the  north  point  of  Asab  Bay,  on  of  the  gulf  in  the  middle,  preserving  a  body  of 
which  is  the  negro  town  of  Asab  (Sabe),  to  Has  water  above  and  below,  and  laying  bare  the 
Rattah  or  the  Sister  Hills,  there  are  several  cur-  channel  between  the  walls,— was  clearly  super- 
vatures  and  good  anchorage.  natural.     The  wind  here  constantly  blows  six 

Suez  is  a  modem  and  a  poor  place,  being  months  north  and  six  months  south.  And,  as  this 
ruined  by  the  cessation  of  commerce  during  the  unprecedented  ebb  of  the  waters  must  have  been 
occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  it  is  preternatural,  not  less  so  vras  the  sudden  tem- 
situated  on  an  inlet  nlled  with  banks,  which  dry  pestuous  reflux  by  which  the  Egyptians  were 
at  half  tide,  and  crossed  by  a  bar  two  miles  and  overwhelmed.  Perhaps  a  thick  fog,  it  is  sug- 
a  half  below  the  town,  with  but  ten  or  eleven  gested,  might  hasten  their  destruction.  The 
feet  high  water:  inside  the  depths  between  the  depth  at  high  water  now  does  not  exceed  from 
banks  sre  eight  and  nine  feet  at  low,  and  fifteen  eight  to  ten  feet,  but  the  same  causes  which  have 
to  sixteen  feet  high  water  springs.  This  forms  a  enlarged  the  land  on  the  eastern  shore,  have  ren- 
kind  of  inner  harbour,  in  which  the  country  dered  the  gulf  shallower.  The  winds,  blowing 
vessels  lay  when  thty  require  careening,  which  is  the  sands  of  Arabia  into  the  Red  Sea,  are  con- 
done in  a  cove  or  basin  at  the  back  of  the  town,  stantly  forming  shallows  among  the  rocks,  and 
The  water  used  by  the  inhabitants  and  shipping  threaten  in  time  to  fill  up  the  gulf.  Dr.  Shaw, 
is  brought  on  camels  from  wells  to  the  east  of  however,  displays  his  usual  learning  and  inge- 
the  town  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  ruins  nuity  in  fixing  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  op> 
of  Clysma  are  visible  in  a  mount  of  rubbish  posite  the  desert  of  Shur.  Supposing  Rameses 
south  of  Suez,  now  called  Kolzum.  In  1817  a  to  have  been  Cairo,  there  are  two  roads,  he  re- 
small  fleet  of  English  ships  arrived  here  direct  marks,  by  which  the  Israelites  might  have  been 
from  Bombay,  in  consequence  of  the  desire  of  conducted  to  Pihahhiroth  on  the  coast ;  the  one, 
the  pacha  of  Egypt  to  open  a  direct  trade  be-  through  the  valleys  of  Jendily,.  Rumeleah,  and 
tween  India  and  that  country.  Baid^,  which  are  bounded  on  each  side  by  the 

The  Arabian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  includes  mountains  of  the  Lower  Thebais ;  the  other, 
Yemen  or  Tehama,  and  Hejaz.  The  coast  from  more  to  the  northv^ard,  having  these  mountains 
Cape  Babelmandcb,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait,  for  several  leagues  on  die  right,  and  the  desert 
to  Mocha  is  clean  and  bold-to ;  'but  from  this  to  on  the  left,  till  it  turns  through  a  remarkable 
the  north  it  is  lined  with  reefs  within,  and  through  breach  or  ravine  in  the  northernmost  range,  into 
which  the  Arab  vessels  sail  by  day  only.  the  valley  of  Baideah.    The  latter  he  presumes 

Niebuhr  thinks  this  was  the  point  at  which  the  to  have  been  the  road  taken  by  the  Israelites. 
Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea :  it  is  a  passage  Succoth,  the  first  station,  signifies  only  a  place 
of  twenty-fours  to  Tor  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  of  tents ;  and  Etham,  the  second  station,  he  con- 
as  he  observes,  and  as  we  have  noticed,  there  can  siders  as  probably  on  the  edge  of  the  mountai- 
be  no  doubt  the  sea  formerly  extended  much  &r-  n9us  district  of  the  Lower  Thebais.  Here  the 
ther  north.  Israelites  were  ordered  to  turn  (from  their  line 

The  natives  point  out  the  valley  of  Bedeah,  uf  march),  and  encamp  before  Pihahhiroth,  i.  e. 
and  other  points  of  the  coast  further  southward,  the  mouth  of  the  gullet  or  defile,  betwixt  Mig- 
opposite  Ayoun  Mousa  and  the  Hammam  Fara-  dol  and  the  sea.  This  valley  he  supposes  to  be 
oun.  Di.  Shaw  objects,  aigainst  the  opinion  which  identified  with  that  of  Baideah,  which  signifies 
fixes  the^  passage  opposite  Ayoun  Mousa,  that  miraculous,  and  it  is  also  still  called  Tiah  Beni 
there  is  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  there  to  Israel,  the  road  of  the  Israelites.  Baal-tzephon, 
drown  so  many  Egyptians,— 'an  objection  which  over  against  which  they  encainped,  is  supposed  to 
would  seem  to  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  be  the  mountain  still  called  Jebel  AttAkah,  the 
the  opinion  of  Niebuhr  and  others,  who  fix  mountain  of  deliverance.  Over  against  Jebel 
upon  Suez  as  the  point  at  which  they  crossed.  Attakkah,  at  ten  miles  distance,  is  the  desert  of 
But  the  fact  b,  that  the  waters  have  retired,  and  Sdur,  or  Shur,  where  the  Israelites  landed.  This 
the  coral  shoals  have  increased  so  much  in  every  part  of  the  gulf  would,  therefore,  be  capacious 
part  of  the  gulf  that  no  decisive  argument  can  enough  to  cover  a  numerous  arm^,  and  yet 
oe  built  on  the  present  shallowness  of  the  water,  might  be  traversed  by  the  Israelites  m  a  night ; 
In  former  times,  ships  entered  the  harbour  of  whereas,  from  Corondel  to  Tor,  the  channel  is 
Kolsoum,  which  stood  higher  up  than  Suez,  but,  ten  or  twelve  leagues  broad,  which  is  too  great  a 
in  consequence  of  the  retreat  or  the  waters,  that    di.stance  to  have  been  travelled  by  a  multitude 
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with  such  incumbrances,  and  the  passage  from  nej  thinks  it  may  be  the  Atsium  Other  of  the 
Suez  appears  as  much  too  short.  Having  once  BvAe,  which,  as  well  as  Ailah  on  the  same  gulf, 
entered  this  valley,  it  might  well  be  said  that  the  which  still  retains  its  name,  was  a  celebrated 
wilderness  had  '  shut  them  in,'  inasmuch  as  the  mart  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Being  in  the  posses- 
mountains  of  Mokattem  would  deny  them  a  sion  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  have  no  idea  of 
Eassage  to  the  southward ;  ,those  in  the  neigh-  commerce,  they  are  never  visited.  £1  Akaba 
ourhood  of  Suez  would  be  a  barrier  to  the  is  said  to  be  a  Turkish  fort,  and  to  possess  good 
northward,  towards  the  land  of  the  Philistines  ;  water. 

tiie  Red  Sea  was  before  them  to  the  east,  while  The  gulf  of  Suez  is  entered  between  Ras 
Pharaoh  with  his  army  closed  up  the  defile  be-  Mahomet  and  the  island  of  Shadwan,  the  channel 
hind  them.    The  valley  ends  in  a  small  bay  being  four  leagues  wide.    Tor,  the  Elim  of  the 
formed  by  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  moun-  Scripture,  and  the  Phenicon  of  the  Romans,  is 
tains.  now  a  wretched  village,  inhabited  by  about  100 
Dennis  Bay,  in  about  14^  35',  is  according  to  Greeks,  and  a  few  Arab  fishermen.    The  mini 
the  French  a  safe  road  with  a  watering  place,  of  a  well  built  Turkish  fort  denote  it  to  hare 
Hodeida  is  a  considerable  town  and  the  sea  port  formerly  been  of  more  consequence.    The  des- 
of  Beteliakie,  whence  a  great  quantity  of  coffee  cription  of  this  place  given  in  the  Bible  per- 
is shipped.     Cape  Israel  is  a  long  projecting  fectly  answem  to  its  apnearance  at  this  day,  ex- 
point,  with  a  bay  on  the  north  sheltered  by  the  cept  that  three  only  of  tne  twelve  wells  are  do« 
island  of  Camaran.     Loheia  is  at  the  north  ex-  to  be  seen,  about  200  yards  from  the  beach,  and 
tremity  of  this  bay,  and  is  a  large  town  without  the  only  verdure  is  two  small  clumps  of  date 
walls,  but  with  several  towers  guarded  by  sol-  trees.  The  water  of  the  welb  is  less  brackish  ban 
diers ;  some  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  but  the  that  of  Mocha  or  Judda,  but  is  in  very  small  quan- 
greater  number  are   of  mud  thatched.      The  tity,  and  is  only  freshened  by  filtration  through 
shore  is  here  so  shoal  that  ships  cannot  anchor  the  sand  of  the  beach.    There  are  no  kind  of  re- 
nearer  than  two  leagues  to  the  town,  and  even  freshments  except  fish,  and  they  are  far  from 
boats  cannot  approach  it  at  low  water;  it  has,  abundant,  to  be  procured  here.    The  foot  of  the 
however,  a  share  of  the  coffee  trade.    Ohesan  and  ridge  of  hills  which  runs  through  the  peninsula 
Attui  are  towns  further  north.    Camfida  Hlejaz)  is  about  a  day's  journey,  or  six  leagues  from  Tor 
is  a  considerable  town,  ten  leagues  north  of  which  Amongst  them  Mount  Sinai  raises  its  lofty  head 
is  Bender  Dodia,  where  there  is  said  to  be  good  in  two  peaks,  and  to  the  religious  miod  recalls 
water.    From  hence  to  Cape  Ibrahim  the  land  is  the  scenes  described  by  the  sacred  historian ;  it 
high  with  some  small  towns  little  known  to  £u-  is  a  vast  mass  of  red  granite  with  white  spots. 
ropeans.  In  the  little  dispersed  spots  of  soil,  almonds, 
Jndda,  tl^e  sea-port  of  Mecca,  which  is  forty  figs,  and  vines,  are  cultivated,  and  numerous 
miles  inland,  is  a  large  town  with  an  extensive  rills  of  excellent  water  gush  from  the  crerices, 
trade,  as  well  with  Europeans  from  India  as  with  and  wander  among  these  little  gardens ;  at  its 
other  parts  of  the  Red  Sea,  particularly  Cossire,  foot  is   a  monastery  of  Greek   monks.    The 
Suez,  and  Tor.    The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  coasts   of  this  peninsula  are  lined  with  conl 
great  number  of  reefs,  and  the  anchorage  is  three  reefs,  and  covered  with  petrifications.    The  road 
miles  from  the  town.     The  town  is  tolerably  or  harbour  of  Tor  is  perfectly  safe,  being  shel- 
built,  and  is  governed  by  a  vizier  from  Mecca.  tered  by  reefs  running  off  from  the  points  of  a 
The  places  in  succession  from  Judda,  of  which  semi-circular  bay,  having  a  channel  a  mile  and  a 
we  have  any  knowledge,  are  Yambo  (Jambia),  half  wide.    Cape  Jehan  is  eight  or  nine  leagues 
by  the  Arabs  called  Jembo  el  Bahr ;  it  is  the  north-west  of  Tor. 

port  of  Medina,  a  day's  journey  inland,  and  is  a  A  mere  enumeration  of  the  vast  number  of 
considerable  town,  but  partly  in  ruins,  with  a  islands  and  reefs,  above  and  under  water,  scat- 
harbour  between  two  reefs,  but  very  contracted,  tered  throughout  the  Red  Sea,  would  be  equally 
The  land  over  it  is  extremely  high  and  rugged,  useless  and  tedious,  we  shall  therefore  confine 
It  is  a  general  rendezvous  of  Uie  Arab  vessels  ourselves  to  the  notice  of  those  which  are  most 
bound  to  and  from  Egypt,  but  is  never  visited  conspicuous  and  best  known, 
by  European  ships,  the  natives  being  treacherous  On  the  African  shore  are  Dhalac  Island,  seven 
and  inhospitable.  Bareedy  harbour,  also  formed  leagues  long,  with  many  islands  and  reefs  near 
by  shoals,  is  fourteen  leagues  farther  north.  it.  St.  John*s  Island,  five  or  six  leagues  south- 
Ras  Aboo  Mahomet  (rharan  promont.)  is  the  east  of  Emerald  Island,  has  a  high  hill  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  that  separates  the  south-east  end.  Shadwan,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulfs  of  Akaba  and  Suez ;  it  is  a  very  low  sandy  gulf  of  Suez,  is  a  large  and  high  island, 
point,  but  with  deep  water  close  to  it,  and  hi-  Nearest  to  the  Arabian  shore  is  the  island  Ra- 
nind  the  point  a  chain  of  high  hills  runs  through  belmandeb,  Perim,  or  Mehun,  anciently  Uiodin, 
the  peninsula  to  Mount  Sinai.  Before  the  centre  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Cape  Babetmandeh, 
of  tne  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  north  and  forming  the  lesser  strait  It  is  four  miles  *<> 
of  Cape  Mahomet,  is  the  island  Tirao,  elevated  circuit,  of  little  elevation,  but  highest  in  tho 
in  the  middle.  On  the  east  shore  of  the  en  middle ;  it  is  covered  with  large  loose  masses  of 
trance  of  the  gulf  is  Calai  el  Moatloah  (Pheni-  black  stone,  except  in  some  spots  where  a  thin 
cum  oppidum),  a  large  town,  whose  inhabitants  sea  sand  covers  a  coral  rock,  and  exceeds  e^so 
have  the  name  of  great  robbers,  and  this  gulf  is  in  sterility  the  neighbouring  continent,  a  fe^ 
infested  bv  pirates.  Near  its  head  is  Calaat  el  aromatic  plants,  and  a  prickly  and  leafless  shrub 
Akaba  (iFJana),  whence  the  gulf  has  received  its  of  the  milky  tribe,  bemg  the  only  vegetables- 
name.     El  Akaba,  i.  e.  the  end  (of  the  sea),  \'ol-  and  even  these  are  in  so  smail  a  quantity,  thai  u 
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the  whole  were  collectednhey  would  not  make  a  REI^DLEi  n.  i .    From  red.    A  sort  of  mi- 
fire  sufficient  to  dress  a  dinner.     The  attempts  neral. 

of  the  English  to  procure  fresh  water  on  the  ReddU  is  an  earth  of  th^  metal  kind,  of  a  tolerably 

ishuid,  by  digging  wells,  were  fruitless.      A  few  close  and  even  texture :  iu  surface  is  smooth  and 

small  lizards  are  the  only  stationary  animals  somewhat  glossy,  and  it  is  soft  and  unctuous  to  the 

found  on  the  island, but  in  the  season  of  incuba-  ^"ch.  staining  the  fingers  very  much:  in  England 

tion  it  is  resorted  to  by  vast  numbers  of  gulU  to  "^  *^*^*^  ^  ^"""^^  *°  ^^  ^<>'**-                     -'^^• 

breed ;  its  beaches  are  also  frequented  by  green  .   Reddle,  a  soft,  heavy,  red  marie,  of  great  uae 

turtles  in  December  and  January.     Thou^  no  i°  coloring;  and  being  washed  and  freed  from 

Testige  of  habitations  is  seen  on  the  island,  it  sand,  is  often  sold  by  our  druggists  under  the 

was  evidently  once  resorted  to>  a  cistern  to  hold  name  of  bole  armeoiac. 

water,  built  of  stone  and  coated  with  mortar,  REDE,  fi.t.  fie  v. a.     Sax.  fii^.    Counsel; 

still  remaining  perfect :  it  is  possible  this  was  a  ad!Vice.    Not  used, 

work  of  the  Portuguese,  when  in  1518  they  ^  '^«  ]^^  hence  to  remove, 

made   an    unsuccenfal   attack    on  Aden.    A  Le«t  thou  Ae  price  of  my  dis|rfeasiiie  prove, 

great  number  of  granite  bullets  were  also  disco-  Speimr, 

vered  by  the  English,  in  the  water  nearthe  island.  ^J>^  ^oi  as  some  unmcious  pastors  do. 

On  the  north-w€«t  side  of  the  island  b  a  very  snug  Shew  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven ; 

harbour,  nearly  Umd-locked,  for  about  four  shipi  IT^^^'^ih.*  P^f*  ^^i'^i^r  i*^^^^         a 

TheArias  are  north.w«r  eleven  leagues  fi^  Himself  the  pnmrow  jhiA  of  dal^i^^^ 

i*    V^         ^       .7^    ^*  rj  ^      r^  r^  .  "■"  And  recks  not  his  own  rede,      sKaktpean.  Hamlet, 

Mocha,  nearly  midway  between  the  Arabian  „         /Tmrn-     x       i         j  t.    i-  . 

and   Abyssiniln   coast^;    the    great  Arroa    is  ^^^^/  (William),  a  learned  English  preUite 

elevated.     Gebel  Zeghir,  five  leagues  north  of  ^*«  ^^^^'^^,^''^^,7'  who  be<ame  bishop  of 

the  Arroa,  and  skleagues  from  the  Arabian  p.ichester  m  1369.    Ifc  viras  the  first  mathema- 

ooast,  is  high,  vwth  three  small  isUnds  on  its  north  tifian  of  his  age.    He  erected  the  first  library  of 

side.  The  Sabugar  islands  extend  from  Ut.l5<>  to  Mer^n^Cdlege, and  built  the  casUe  of  Amberley. 

16M0';  they  are  high,  rocky,  and  barren :  the  REDtbM,  v.  a,           ^      UL  redtmo.    To 

largest,  named  Gebel  Zebayr,  has  two  conical  Rei>««^abi.«,  «*•           »n«om;    buy    off 

hilb.     Gebel  Tar  is  of  considerable  height,  as  Redeem^ablbness,  n.t.  I  from  capUvity    or 

its  name  denotes  {Gebel,  mountam— Tar,  high).  Redeemer,                   Tslavery;    pay    ^e 

with  a  volcanic  peak,    Doohoiah,  a  smaU  low  Redemp  tion,                   penalty  of;  free  by 

island  in  le^  IS^Wered  with  trees.  Redemp  tory,  «&.         J  paying  any  atotie- 

In  their  persons  the  Arabs  of  this  neighbour-  ^^^  <>'  PP^.^ '  ^f^<»,  *?  compensate ;  recom- 

hood  exceed  the  middle  size,  but  are  generally  P^"*^^."^! 'Vv  ^l^"**^^  T!J  ,^  ^'"^j  ^" 
thin;  they  are  excellent  horsemen,  expert  m  the  f?ni«thmg  Uiat  had  been  devoted  to  God;  de- 
use  of  the  lance  and  matchlock,  and  generally  **^"  ^~"?  t^e  bondage  of  am;   save  time  by 
brave.    The  wandering  tribes,  named  &douins,  ^-^^^^  •  redeemable  is  capable  of  ledemp- 
are  robbers  by  profession,  and  honestly  avow  tion;  the  noun  substantive  Uiat  follows  corr». 
their  tiade,  wWle  the  Arab  of  cities,  less  candid,  ^'^''^u  f^*""'  *»«  "^^^  t^mB  or  re- 
is  equally  a  robber  by  extortion.    The  Arabs,  deems  r^e  Saviour  of  the  world:  redemption,  the 
however,  possess  the  virtue  of  hospitality   to  *rt  ofredeenjmg;  pncepaid;  MtiuJ  deliy«yof 
stranger^  who  demand   their    protection,  and  ^^  redeemed :  redemptoty,  adjecUve,  paid  for 
the  eating  together  is  the  seal  of  safety  from  '■^";  ,,.       .             ..        u  u  -^      •  -.l 
the  Bedouin  to  his  guest.    The  towns  of  the  jJJ«  ^'^'""^  ^^  "  *"  ^''''  '^^^         JsHlaii^ 
Arabs  are  built  of  stone  or  sun^ned  bricks.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j  ^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^      J^ 
The    houses    have  two   stones,  with  terraced  lest  I  mar  mine  inheritance.                  flutA  iv.  6. 
roofs ;  the  front  is  occupied  by  the  men  and  the  n^j^  i^^^^  q  God,  out  of  aU  his  troubles, 
back  by  the  females,  who  are  strictly  guarded  pgalm  xxv. 
from  Uie  eyes  of  strangers,  for  which  purpose  Ae  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  „  f„„  ^^  ^^^^    q^^  ^i^  13^ 
tent  of  the  Bedoum  is  divided  by  a  screen.    The  jy^  ^^^  ndcmmna                       Bphet  v  16 
Arabs  are  abstemious  in  their  diet,  the  common  ^  ^j^^^'    ^^^  ^^  grave           ' 
class  m^ing  only  one  meal  a  day  of  doura,  a  ^^^j^  ^  redeem^;  he  wiU  the  humble  save, 
species  of  millet,  with  nulk  or  ou.  SandEy*. 

REDAR'GUE,  v.  a.    Lat.  redargue.    To  re-  She  inflamed  him  so 

fiite.     Not  in  use.  That  he  would  algates  with  Pvrocles  fight, 

The  last  wittily  redargitet  the  pretended  finding  of  And  his  redeemer  challenged  for  his  foe, 

coin,  graved  with  the  image  of  Augustus  C»sar,  in  Because  he  had  not  well  maintained  his  right. 

the  American  mines.            HsknoUl  on  Pnmidtnet.  Speneer^ 

TiTj-rkT^TTTrfc «!.«  *\.:^A  .^^  ^f  tk-  — o*:  How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 

REDDITIO,  was  the  third  part  of  the  sacn-  j  ^^^^  ^,^  the  time  that  Romeo 

fice  of  the  heathens,  and  consisted  of  the  solemn  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^j^^.^  ^  f^^^^     i„t^ 

act  of  putting  in  again  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  Skahfctre, 

after  they  had  been  religiously  inspected.    See  This  feather  stirs,  she  lives ;  if  it  be  so. 

Sacrifice.  It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows 

REDDI'TION,  n.  s.    From  Lat.  reddo.  Res-  That  ever  I  have  felt.                     Id.  Kmg  Lear, 

titution.  I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 

She  is  reduced  to  a  wrfect  obedieaoe,  partly  by  From  my  redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence ; 

voluntary  redditum  and  desire  of  protection.  anO  And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven, 

partly  by  conquest.                                        How^  Shahpeare. 
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I  chaige  yon,  at  jou  hope  to  have  redtmfikn. 

That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  hands  on  me.         Id, 

Omega  sings  the  exequies. 

And  Hector's  redtmpUny  mce. 

Chapman's  Iliad, 
Which  of  Tou  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man*s  mortal  crime  ?  MiUon, 

Man's  friend,  his  Mediator,  his  designed 
Both  ransom  and  Redeemer  voluntary.  Id. 

Utter  darkness  his  place 
Ordained  without  reifirmptum,  without  end.  Id. 

When  saw  we  thee  any  way  distressed,  and  relieved 
thee  ?  will  be  the  question  of  those  to  whom  heaven 
itself  will  be  at  the  last  day  awarded,  as  having  mi- 
nistered to  their  Redeemer.  Boifle. 
Redeem  from  this  reproach  my  wandering  ghosL 

Dryden. 
The  Saviour  son  be  glorified. 
Who  for  lost  man^s  redemption  died.  Id, 

The  salvation  of  our  souls  may  be  advanced,  by 
firmly  believing  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  and 
by  imitating  the  example  of  those  primitive  patterns 
of  piety.  Neleon. 

REDELIVER,  v.  a.  Re  and  deliver.  To  de 
liver  back. 

I  have  remembrances  of  yours. 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  redeliner.       Shaktpeare. 

Instruments  judicially  exhibited  are  not  of  the  acts 
of  courts ;  and  therefore  may  be  redelinered  on  the 
demand  of  the  person  that  exhibiied  them. 

Ayliffe**  Parergon. 

•  REDEMAND',  v.  a.    Fr.  redemander.    Re 
and  demand.    To  demand  back. 

Threescore  attacked  i\^  place  where  they  were 
kept  in  custody,  and  rescued  them :  the  duke  rede- 
mande  his  prisoners,  but  receiving  excuses  resolves  to 
do  himself  justice.  Addieon. 

Redemption,  in  theology,  denotes  the  reco^ 
very  of  mankind  from  sin  and  death,  by  the  obe- 
dience and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who  on  this 
account  is  called  the  Redeemer  of  the  worl4. 
See  Theology. 

Redemption,  in  law,  a  right  of  re-entering 
upon  lands,  &c.,  that  have  been  sold  and  as- 
signed, upon  reimbursing  the  purchase-money, 
with  legal  costs. 

REDENS,  Redans,  or  Redan t,  in  fortifica- 
tion, a  kind  of  indented  work  in  form  of  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  with  salient  and  re-entering  an- 
gles ;  to  the  end  that  one  part  may  flank  or  de- 
fend another.    See  FoaTiFiCATioN. 

REDFORD,  East.    See  Retford,  East. 

REDI  (Francis),  an  Italian  physician  and 
naturalist,  bom  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany  in  1626. 
His  learning  recommended  him  to  the  office  of 
first  physician  to  Ferdinand  II.  duke  of  Tuscany ; 
and  he  contributed  towards  compiling  the  Dic- 
tionary of  La  Crusca.  He  wrote  upon  vipers 
and  upon  the  generation  of  insects.  All  his 
works  are  in  Italian;  and  his  language  is  so 
pure  that  the  authors  of  the  Dictionary  of  La 
Crusca  have  often  cited  them  as  stanoards  of 
perfection.    He  died  in  1697. 

Redi  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
bom  in  Florence  in  1685.  His  historical  pictures 
adom  the  churches  in  Etruria.  He  had  also  an 
excellent  style  of  painting  portraits.  He  died  in 
1726. 

REDICULUS,  a  deity  of  the  Romans,  whose 
name  is  derived  fromredire,  to  return.  The  Ro- 
mans erected  a  temple  to  this  imaginary  deity  on 


the  spot  where  Hannibal  retired,  when  after  ap* 
proaching  Rome  to  besiege  it,  he  set  out  on  his 
return. 

REDINTEGRATE,  o^f.  Lat  rcdinUgraUa. 
Restored ;  renewed ;  made  new. 

Charles  VIII.  received  the  kingdom  of  France  in 
flourishing  estate,  being  redintegrate  in  those  princi- 
pal members  which  anciently  had  been  portions  of 
the  crown,  and  were  after  dissevered ;  so  as  they  re- 
mained only  in  homage,  and  not  in  sovereignty. 

Bacon. 

He  but  prescribes  a  a  bare  chymical  purification  of 
nitre,  what  I  teach  as  a  philosophical  redintegniiam 
of  it«  Boifle. 

REDNITZ,  a  river  of  Franconia,  formed  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Retzat,  which  unite  five 
miles  south  of  Roth.  Joined  by  the  Pegnitz, 
near  Furth,  it  fiiUs  into  the  Maine  below  Bam- 
berg, being  navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course.  It  has  long  been  in  view  to  effect  a 
communication  between  this  river  and  the  Alt- 
muhl,  and  by  this  means  to  unite  the  Danube 
with  the  Rhine.  Charlemagne,  during  his  war 
with  the  Avari,  actually  ordered  this  plan  to  be 
begun  upon;  but  his  attention  was  soon  after 
drawn  from  it  by  an  invasion  of  the  Saxons ;  but 
the  remains  of  his  works  are  still  to  be  seen  at  a 
village  in  Pappenheim. 

REiyOLENT,  adj.  Lat  redolem.  Sweet  of 
scent. 

Thy  love  excels  the  joys  of  wine ; 
Thy  odours,  O  how  rMent ! 

Sandyt'i  Paropknue, 

We  have  all  the  redolenBe  of  the  perfumes  we  burn 
upon  his  altars.  Boyle, 

Their  flowers  attract  spiders  with  their  redalency, 

Mortimer, 

REDONES,  a  nation  of  ancient  Gaul,  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  (De  Bell.  Gall.),  among  the 
Armorici ;  who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, now  called  Rennes  and  St.  Malo,  in  the  ci- 
devant  province  of  Brittany. 

REDOUB'LE,  v.  a.  &  v.  n.  Fr.  redoubUr, 
Re  and  double.  To  repeat  in  return,  or  often; 
to  become  twice  as  much. 

So  ended  she ;  and  all  the  rest  around 

To  her  redauhled  that  her  undersong.        Spenser, 
They  were 

As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks. 

So  they  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe. 

Shakspeare.  Mathet 

If  we  consider  that  our  whole  eternity  is  to  take 
its  colour  from  those  hours  which  we  here  employ  in 
virtue  or  vice,  the  argument  redouUee  upon  us,  for 
putting  in  practice  this  method  of  passing  away  our 
time.  AdMion'e  Spectator, 

REDOUBT',  n.  f.  ")     Fr.    reduUy   redout; 

Redoubt^able,  a<^'.  >  Ital.  ridotta.     The  out- 

Redoubt  ED.  J  work  of  a  fortification ; 

a  fortress :  redoubtable  is  formidable :  redoubted, 
dreaded;  awful. 

So  far  be  mine  my  most  redoubted  lord, 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 

Shakspeare. 

Eveiy  great  ship  is  an  impregnable  fort,  and  our 
safe  and  commodious  ports  are  as  redoubts  to  secure 
them.  Baeon, 

The  enterprising  Mr.  Linton,  the  redoubtable  rival 
of  Mr.  Tonson,  overtook  me.  Pope. 

Redoubt,  in  fortification.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 
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REDOUNiy,  V,  n,  Lat.  redundo.  To  be 
sent  back  by  reaction ;  hence,  reaction  or  accu- 
mulated action  generally  :  and  hence  to  conduce 
to  an  end. 

.  The  evil,  soon 

Dnven  back,  redounded,  as  a  flood  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung.  MiUon't  PandUe  Logi. 

Nor  hone  to  be  myself  less  miserable. 
By  those  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 
As  I,  though  thereby  worse  to  me  redound.    MiiUm, 

As  both  these  monsters  will  devour  great  quanti- 
ties of  paper,  there  will  no  small  use  redmmd  from 
them  to  that  manafacture.  Guardian. 

The  honour  done  to  our  religion  ultimately  re- 
doundi  to  God  the  author  of  it.      Iiogen\  Sermons. 

REDRESS',  V.  a.  &  n.  f . )      Fr.  redreiser.  To 
Redres'siye,  adj,  j  set  right ;  amend ; 

relieve :  relief;  amendment :  the  ^jective  cor- 
responding. 

She  felt  with  me,  what  I  felt  of  my  capti^ty,  and 
sUaight  laboured  to  redreu  my  pain,  which  was  her 
P****.  Sidftev. 

To  seek  reformation  of  evil  laws  is  commendable, 
but  for  us  the  more  necessary  is  a  speedy  redrees  of 
oureelves.  HooJier. 

^  No  hamble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right ; 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redreu  to  thee. 

Siakspeare. 
In  yonder  spring  of  roses. 
Find  what  to  redreu  till  noon.  Mdton. 

^  Grief,  finding  no  redreu,  ferment  and  rage. 
Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable. 
Rankle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene 
To  black  mortification.  Id. 

Lighter  affronts  and  injuries  Christ  commands  us 
not  to  redreu  by  law,  but  to  bear  with  patience. 

KettlctoeU. 
A  few  may  complain  without  reason  ;  but  there  is 
occasion  for  redreu  when  the  cry  is  universal. 

Davenant. 
In  countries  of  freedom,  princes  are  bound  to  pro- 
tect their  subjects  in  liberty,  property,  and  religion, 
to  receive  their  petitions,  and  redreu  their  grievances. 

Swifi. 
The  generous  band. 
Who,  touched  with  human  woe.  redreisive  searched 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail.  Thouuoti. 

REDRUTH,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
Cornwall,  four  miles  west  of  Truro,  and  263 
W.  S.  W.  of  London ;  being  situate  in  the  midst 
of  many  productive  mines.  Besides  the  church 
of  St.  Uny,  without  the  town,  it  has  several  meet- 
ing-houses, and  two  good  charity  schools.  Mar- 
kets are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

REiySEAR,  V.  n.  Red  and  sear.  A  term  of 
workmen. 

If  iron  be  too  cold,  it  will  not  feel  the  weight  of 
the  hammer,  when  it  will  not  batter  under  the  ham- 
mer ;  and,  if  it  be  too  hot.  it  will  redtear,  that  is, 
break  or  crack  under  the  hammer.  Moxon, 

RED'SHANK,  n.  i.  Red  and  shank.  A  con- 
temptuous appellation  for  some  of  the  people  of 
Scotland;  perhaps,  however,  soldiers  witn  red 
hose. 

He  sent  over  his  brother  Edward  with  a  powex  of 
Scots  and  redehanke  unto  Ireland,  where  they  got 
footing.  Spenur. 

Red-shamk.    See  Scolopax. 
RED-START.    See  Motacilla. 
REiySTREAK,  n.  t.    Red  and  streak.    An 
■pple. 


There  an  several  sorts  of  redstreak:  some  sorts  of 
them  have  red  veins  ranning  through  the  whole  Iruit^ 
which  is  esteemed  to  give  the  cyder  the  richest  tinc- 
ture. Mortimer. 

Redstreak  he  quaffs  beneath  the  Chianti  vine. 
Gives  Tuscan  yearly  for  thy  Scudmore's  wine. 

Smith. 


y 


Fr.  reduire  ;  Lat. 
reduco.  To  brin^ 
back;  bring  to  a 
former  state ;  hence 
restore  to  order  or 
dominion  ;  sub- 
due; bring  into  a 
lower    state ;     de- 


REDUCE',  V.  a. 

Reduce  MENT,  n.  t. 

Redu'cer, 

Redu'cible,  adj. 

Redu'cibleness,  n.  i. 

Reduc'tion, 

Reduc'tive,  n.  f.  &  adj. 

Reduc'tively,  adv. 
grade ;  impair :  reducement  is  the  act  of  reducing ; 
as  is  reduction :  the  latter  being  also  the  name  of 
a  well-known  arithmetical  rule  :  a  reducer  is  he 
who  reduces :  reducible,  possible  to  be  leduced : 
the  noun  substantive  corresponding:  reductive, 
having  the  power  of  reducing;  something  pos- 
sessed of  this  power  (see  the  second  extract  worn 
Hale) :  the  adverb  corresponding. 

They  could  not  learn  to  digest  that  the  man, 
which  they  had  so  long  used  to  mask  their  own  appe- 
tites, should  now  be  t&  reducer  of  them  into  order. 

Sidney. 
Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  lord! 
That  would  reduce  thesie  bloody  days  again. 

Shakspeare. 
The  navy  received  blessing  from  Pope  Sixtus,  and 
was  assigned  as  an  apostoliod  mission  for  the  reduce- 
ment  of  this  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  Rome. 

Bacon. 
If  they  be  our  superiors,  then  'tis  modesty  and  re- 
verence to  all  such  m  general,  at  least  reductively. 

Hammond. 
It  were  but  just 
And  equal  to  reduce  roe  to  my  dust. 
Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 
All  I  received.  Milton. 

Under  thee,  as  head  supreme, 
Thrones,  princedoms,  powers,  dominions,  I  reduce. 

Id. 
Left  desert  utmost  hell. 
Reduced  in  careful  watch  round  their  metropolis. 

Id. 
Some  will  have  these  years  to  be  but  months ;  but 
we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  they  used  to  account 
a  month  a  year ;  and,  if  we  had,  yet  that  reduction 
will  not  serve.  Mate. 

Thus  far  concerning  these  reductives  by  inunda- 
tions and  conflagrations.       Id.  Origin  of  Mankind, 

Every  thing  visibly  tended  to  the  redtietion  of  his 
sacred  majesty,  and  all  persons  in  their  several  sta- 
tions began  to  make  way  and  prepare  for  it.     Fell. 

A  diaphanous  body,  reduced  to  very  minute  parts, 
thereby  acquires  many  little  surfaces  in  a  narrow 
compass.  •  Bouie. 

Spirits  of  wine,  by  its  pungent  taste,  and  especially 
by  its  reduribleneu,  according  to  Helmont,  into  alkali 
and  water,  seems  to  be  as  well  of  a  saline  as  a  sul- 
phureous nature.  Id. 

There  is  nothing  so  bad  but  a  man  may  lay  hold 
of  something  about  it  that  will  afford  matter  of  ex- 
cuse ;  nor  nothing  so  excellent  but  a  man  may  fasten 
upon  something  belonging  to  it  whereby  to  reduce  it. 

Tilhtson, 

Other  niceties,  though  they  are  not  matter  of  con- 
science, singly  and  apart,  are  yet  so  reduetioely;  that 
is,  though  they  are  not  so  in  the  abstract,  they  be- 
come so  by  afihiity  and  connection.       L'£i<raii^. 
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Hm  oFAnvy  tmallesl  meuttre  is  looked  on  9M  an  Where  houses  be  rffNM, 

unit  in  number,  whc^n  the  mind  by  division  would  Now  pare  off  the  moss,  and  go  beat  in  the  ree^w 

rwduce  them  into  less  fractions.                       Lueke,  Tanw* 

Actions  that  promote  society  and  mutual  fellow-  Youths  toomed  before  their  parents  wore, 

ship,  seem  reducible  to  a  proneness  to  do  good  to  Whom  foul  Cocytns'  reedieu  banks  enclose.    JVay. 

others,  and  a  ready  sense  ot  any  good  done  by  others.  I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 

South.  With  a  reed  voice.                                    SKaJupean, 

The  most  prudent  part  was  his  moderation  and  in-  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  retd 

dulgeuce,  not  rtduein^  them  to  desperation.  Of  Hermes.                                           MUton, 

Afiuthnat  on  Coins,  The  knotty  bulrush  next  in  order  stood, 

Reductiok  of  Equations,  in  algebra,  is  the  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  '"««'•  *  tre^Wing  wood, 

clearing  them  from  all   superfluous  quantities,  .,        .     .      .  ,,    , .     .  ,           *^ni^^' 

bringing  them  to  their  lowest  terms,  and  separa-  ^^l  "^^«  *?^"/  ^'^jl  '^^^.^  ^^  .  ^ 

ting  the  known  from  the  ynknown,  till  at  length  ^Jf^  [^e  PaE  turned  hif  sied,  ^  *' 

only  the  unknown  quantity  is  found  on  one  side.  And  from  the  hostile  camp  withdrew ; 

and  known  ones  on  the  other.    The  reduction  of  with  cruel  skill  the  backward  rted 

an  equation  is  the  last  part  of  the  resolution  of  He  sent ;  and  as  he  fled,  he  flew.           Prior, 

the  problem.    See  Algebra.  The'  adjoining  brook,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 

REDUN'DANT,  adj.     Lat.  redundant,    Su-  Now  scarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool, 

perabnndant;  exuberant;  superfluous.  Tlumton, 

The  cause  of  generation  seemeth  to  be  fulness ;  Reed,  in  botany.     See  Arundo  and  Bamboo. 

for   generation  is  from  redmuiancsf:  this  fulness  There  are  two  sorU  of  reeds,  says  Hasselquist, 

ariseth  from  the  nature  of  the  creature,  if  it  be  hot.  growing  near  the  N.le.  One  of  them  has  scarcely 

and  mout  and  sanguine ;  or  from  plenty  of  f^  ^^  branches ;  but  is  furnished  with  numerous 

His  head                                *  ^^^^^>  which  are  narrow,  smooth,  channelled  on 

With  burmshed  neck  of  verdant  gold,  eiect  J^®  Wf  s^i^ce ;  and  the  plant  b  about  eleven 

Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass  f^et  high-    The  Egyptians  make  ropes  of  the 

Floated  redundant.       MiUan'e  Paradite  lott.  leaves.    They  lay  them  m  water  like  hemp,  and 

I  shaU  show  our  poet's  redundance  of  wit,  just-  then  make  them  into  good  strong  cables.  These, 

ness  of  comparisons,  and  elegance  of  descriptions.  with  the  bark  of  the  date  trees,  form  almost  the 

Oarth,  only  cable  used  in  the  Nile.    "The  other  sort  is 

Labour  ferments  the  humours,  casts   them  into  a  small  reed,  about  two  or  three  feet  hiefa,  full- 

their  proper  channels,  and  throws  oSredundanciu,  branched,  with  short,  sharp,  lancet-shaped  leaves. 

....            ,    .  Addison,  The  roots,  which  are  thick  at  the  stem,  creep 

Where  the  author  u«<iwi«fa«t.  mark  those  para-  ^nd  mat  themselves  together  to  a  considerable 

graphs  to  be  retrenched ;  when  be  trifles^  abandon  distance 

'^""rJTJJI^r'ro .™              u       .  .   T""''  ^^^^1  a  term  in  the  west  of  England  for  the 

REDU  PLICATE,  w.fl.-j   Re  and  duplicate,  ^traw  used  by  thatchers,  which  is  wheat  straw 

Reduplica'tion,  n.  1.     %  To  double:  the  act  fin^i     combed,  consisting  of  sUff;  unbruised, 

Redu'plicative,  «(;.     3  of  doublmg:  dou-  ^nd  unbroken  sUlks  of  great  length,  carefully 

r^'   .      .J        I.     .L         ,.*,.•  separated  from  the  Straw  used  for  fodder  by  thie 

This  IB  evident  when  the  mark  of  exclusion  ui  put ;  thresher,  and  bound  in  sheaves  or  nitches,  each 

a.  when  we  speak  of  a  white  thmj.  adding  the  redu^  ^  ^^^       .  ,     ^^enty-eight  pounds,  and  are 

jUteatum,  as  white ;  which  excludes  all  other  consi-        , ,  T      «-   "i   « •  u     j  ^ii    ;»«kJ-  ^^ i 

derations.                                                     Dighu,  ^^^  ^^  ^^'^  to  3 1  f .  per  hundred  nitcbes  accord- 
Some  logicians  mention  re^p/ico/toe  propositions ;  mg  to  the  season.                                      -i?     i*  . 
as  men,  considered  as  men,  are  rational  creatures ;  Reed     (Isaac),    a    late    mgemous    i-nglwh 
i.  e.  because  they  are  men.              ]Vatt»*t  Logick.  critic,  was  a  native  of  London,  and  bom  m  1742. 

RED-WING.    See  TuRt>09.       •  "«  ^^  P^'';:f^  ^^f.  ^*\«  ^^^*  ^^  '''  ^J^^^l 

REE,t,.fl.    Belg.  ree.  «ifc.    To  riddle ;  sift,  part  of  his  life  pctised  as  a  conveyancer^^^^ 

AftePmalt  is  well  rubbed  and  winnowed,  you  eventiKdly  gave  timself  up  entirely  to  the  culUva- 

must  then  ree  it  over  in  a  sieve.  ^on  of  general  literature,  and  was  the  author  of 

Mortmer'i  Hmbandry,  a  History  of  the  Engush  Stage,  prefixed  to  his 

REECHO,  v.  n.    Re  and  echo.      To  echo  edition  of  the  BiographiaDramaUca;  the  lUpo- 

back.  sitory,  a  collection  of  humorous  and  miscelkiiie-' 

Around  we  stand,  a  melancholy  train,  ous  pieces,  4  vols.  1783;  besides  superintendinff 

And  a  loud  groan  reechoes  from  the  main.    Pope.  the  publication  of  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  s 

REE'CHY,  adj.     Corruptly    formed    from  poetical  effusions,  and  an  improved  edition  of 

Reek,  which  see.     Smoky;  sooty;  tanned  by  Dodsley's  Old  Plays.    He  is,  however,  mostad- 

siooke.  vantageously  known  as  superintending  splendid 

Let  him,  for  a  pair  ofreechg  kisses,  ediUons  of  Shakspeare,  in  10  and  subsequently 

Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out.     Shakspeare,  in  21  vols.  8vo.,  of  which  the  latter  b  considered 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins  the  most  perfect  extant    As  a  book  collector, 

Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reeehy  neck.      Id,  also,  he  displayed  considerable  judgment,  and 

REED,  n.  f .  "V      Sax.  jieo*o ;    Belg.    ried ;  had  amassed  a  Ubra^  of  classical  and  miscella- 

Rbed'ed,  adj,  f  Teut.  riet.    A  hollow  knotted  neous  literature  inferior  to  few  private  ones.      It 

Reei/en,        4  stalk  or  cane  which  grows  in  occupied  thirty- nine  days  in  its  disposal  by  Dttl>- 

Reed't.          3  wet  grounds :  hence  a  small  lie  auction  on  his  deatn.      In  addition  to  these 

pipe  or  arrow :  reeded,  reeden,  and  reedy,  mean  literary  labors,  the  miscellany  known  by  the  same 

consisting  of,  or  covered  with,  reeds.  of  the  European  Magazine,  of  which  he  was 
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puril^  the  owner,  was  for  many  years  carried  on  They  ihaH  be  fttmed,  for  there  the  nn  ■hall  greet 

by  him.    Hie  death  took  place  in  the  commence-  them, 

ment  of  1807.  ^^  ^^  ^^  honoura  reeking  tip  to  heaven.    Id, 

REED-GRASS.    See  Abundo.  Shut  me  in  a  charnel  hooie,    ,    •      .     ^ 

„_-,_,__,^             _          ..^                ,    ...  O'ereorered  quite  with  dead  menV  rattling  bones. 

REED'IFY,  v.  a.    Fr.  reedjfier,  re  and  edify,  with  reekg  ihanki  and  yeUow  cbapleu  skulla.   Id. 

To  rebuild ;  build  again.  I  found  me  laid 

The  iSoIiaos,  who  repeopled,  reedijted  Ilium.  In  balmy  sweat ;  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 

Sandyt,  Soon  dned,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 

The  ruined  walls  he  did  fwdi/y.^      Spenmr.  ^^    v          .  u                   ^                j    ^"^T' 

»^.                  . /.     L     J    J           L  4U   ;    J  Nor  bams  at  home,  nor  ree*f  arc  reared  abroad. 

This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood,  Drwden 

Which  I  have  sumptuously  reedijied.       Siakspeare.  x^e  covered  reek,  much  in  use  westward;  must 

REEF,  in  nautical  affairs,  a  certain  portion  needs  prove  of  great  advantage  in  wet  harvests. 

of  a  sail,  comprehended  between  the  top  or  bot*  Mortimer, 

torn,  and  a  row  of  eyelet  holes  parallel  thereto.  Love  one  descended  from  a  race  of  tyrants. 

The  intention  of  the  reef  is  to  reduce  the  surface  Whose  blood  yet  reekt  on  my  avenging  sword. 

of  the  sail  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  Smith. 

wind ;  for  which  reason  there  are  several  reefii  REEL,  t;.  n.,  v.  o.,  &  n.  t.     Sax.  peol ;  Isl. 

pai&Uel    to  each  other  in  the  superior  sailsi  ro/o ;  Swed.  r«/o ;  Scot.  nefe.    To  roll;  stagger; 

whereby  they  may  be  still  farther  diminished,  in  roll   in  walking :  as  a  verb  active,  take  yam  off 

order  to  correspond  with  the  several  degrees  of  the  spindle :  a  tumine  frame,  upon  which  yarn 

the  gale.    Thus  the  top*sails  of  ships  are  usually  is  wound  into  skeins  horn  the  spindle, 

furnished  vnth  four  reefs,  and  there  are  always  Tl»«y  »*««'  ^  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 

three  or  four  reefs,  parallel  to  the  bottom  on  those  "^"J*       •     i     .   .        .                     -    Ptalms. 

main-sails  and  fore  sails,  which  are  extended  upon  Grope  in  the  dark,  and  to  no  seat  confine 

booms.  The  topsails  are  always,  and  the  counes  ^^  wandering  feet,  and  r^l  as  dmnk  with  wmc. 

generally,  tee/ed  with  points,  which  are  flat  ^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^      ^^  ^^  ^  f«„.;''- 

braided  pieces  of  cordage,  whose  lengths  are  while  yet  his  feeblu  feet  lor  faiutoess  reeUd, 

nearly   double  the  circumference  of  the  yard,  she  'gan  call,  help  Orgoglio !                     Spemn. 

These,  being  inserted  in  the  eyelet-holes,  are  fixed  what  news  in  this  our  tottenng  sute  ? 

in  the  sail  by  means  of  two  knots  in  the  middle.  — It  is  a  reeling  world. 

In  order  to  reef  the  top-sails  with  more  facility  And  I  believe  will  never  stand  upright, 

and  expedition,  they  are  lowered  down  and  made  Till  Richard  vrear  the  garland.           Skakapeare 

to  shiver  in  the  wind ;  the  extremities  of  the  reef  It  is  amiss  to  sit 

are  then  drawn  up  to  the  yard  arms  by  the  reef*  And  keep  the  turn  of  tipling  with  a  slave, 

tackle,  where  they  are  securely  fastened  by  the  ,  '^°  ''••'  "^®  ■\'®?**  **  °^?-      ,           „,    '<'• 

earings.    The  space  of  sail  comprehended  in  the  ^*  "^'^  ^  ^^"*  ("  ?« '■'*'i"^  °f  y*™'  ^^~- 

reef  is  th«i  Jd  smoothly  over  the  yj^,  in  ^  ^„  "^  ^iL'^a^d  reti^^^;:S:  Pope. 

several  folds,  and  the  whole  is  completed  by  ^y^^^^  he  hide  his  face,             ^ 

tying  the  points  about  the  yard,  so  as  to  bind  the  The'  extinguished  stan  would  loosening  reel 

reef  close  up  to  it.  Wide  from  their  spheres.                        Thmnmn. 

In  reefing  a  course,  the  after  end  of  the  point  My  heart  turned  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore, 

should  be  thrust  forward  between  the  head  of  the  And  throbbed  awhile,  then  beat  no  more : 

sail  and  the  yard;  and  the  fore  end  of  the  same  The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel ; 

point  should  come  aft  over  the  head  of  the  sail^  I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel.           Bynm. 

and  also  under  the  yard ;  and,  thus  crossed  over  .  REELECTION,  n.  t.    Re  and  election.  Re- 

the  head  of  the  sail,  the  two  ends  should  be  tied  peated  election. 

on  the  upper  side  of  the  yard  as  tight  as  pK>S8ible.  Several  acts  have  been  made,  and  rendered  in- 

When  a  sail  is  reefied  at  the  bottom,  it  is  gene-  efiectual,  by  leaving  the  power  nineUeiim  open, 

rally  done  with  knittles  in  the  room  of  points;  Smft, 

or  in  large  sails,  such  as  the  mainsails  of  cutters,  REELING,  in  the  manufactories,  the  winding 

pieces  of  line  termed  reef  hanks  are  fixed  m  the  of  silk  cotton,  &c.  into  a  skain,  or  upon  a  button, 
eyelet  holes.                          «    t        j         .to  prerent  its  entangling.    It  is  also  used  for  the 

Captain  Malcolm  Cowan,  R.  N,  made  an  mi-  charging  or  discharging  of  bobbins,  or  quills,  to 

provement  both  in  the  construction  and  the  reef-  ^se  them  in  the  manu&ctuw  of  different  stuffe, 

ing  of  sails,  which  renders  the  operation  of  reef-  ^  thread,  silk,  cotton,  &c. 

ing  the  courses  more  easy  and    expeditious,  REENACT,  w.a.    Re  and  enact.    To  enact 

with  a  less  number  of  men  than  the  old  method  anew, 

reouires.                                                          ^  The  construction  of  ships  was  forbidden  to  sena* 

Re£F  is  also  a  name  given  to  the  perpen-  tors,  by  a  law  made  by  Claudius  the  tribone,  and 

dicular  banks  of  coral  so  often  met  with  in  the  reenaeted  by  the  Julian  law  of  concessions. 

South  Seas.  ArinUknfft. 

REEK,  n.  i.  )    Sax.  pec ;  Belg.  reuke ;  Teut.  RCENFORCF,  v.  a.    Re  and  enforce.    To 

Reek'y.         ]  rauch.  Smoke ;  steam ;  vapor :  strengthen  with  new  assistance  or  support 

reeky  is  smoky ;  tanned.  The  French  have  remjvrttd  their  scattered  men. 

'Tis  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  lime  kiln.  fihdhqpMrv. 

Shaktpeart.  Alone  he  entered 

Dyini  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills.  The  mortal  gate  o'  the  city,  which  he  painted 
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Wi(h  shnnlenilestiiiy ;  aidlMt  ctma ofl^ 
And  with  a  ftudden  reenforetmeat  struck 
Corioti  like  a  planet.  Id,  Cariolanui. 

Tliey  ttied  toe  stones  to  rmnferct  the  pier. 

Huyukifd* 
What  runfirctmeni  we  may  gain  from  hope. 

MiUon* 
The  pmenoe  of  a  friend  raises  fancy,  and  reen- 
fame*  reason.  CpiUer. 

The  words  are  a  reiteration  or  reenforetm^wt  of  a 
corollary.  Ward, 

REENJOY',  v.a.  Re  and  enjoy.  To  enjoy 
anew  or  a  second  time. 

The  calmness  of  temper  Achilles  rtmjoiifd  is 
only  an  effect  of  the  revenge  which  ought  to  have 
preceded.  Pop^. 

REENTER,  v.  a.  Re  and  enter.  To  enter 
again;  to  enter- anew. 

With  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Reenter  heaven.  MiUtnt. 

The  fiery  sulphureous  vapours  seek  the  centre  from 
whence  they  proceed  \  that  is,  rtenter  again. 

Mortimer' »  HuAandry. 

REENTHRONE',  v.  a.  To  replace  in  a 
throne. 

He  disposes  in  my  hands  the  scheme 
To  reenthrone  the  king.  Southern, 

REENTRANCE,  n.  f.  Re  and  entrance. 
The  act  of  entering  again. 

Their  repentanc%  alt]bough  not  their  first  entrance, 
is  notwithstanding  the  first  step  of  their  reewtrance 
into  life.  Hooker. 

The  pores  of  the  brain,  through  the  which  the  8pi> 
rits  before  took  their  course,  are  mora  easily  opened 
to  the  spirits  which  demand  reentranee, 

GlanvilleU  Sceprit, 

REEPHAM,  a  parish  and  market  town  of  Nor- 
folk seated  on  the  river  Eyne,  thirteen  miles  north- 
west from  Norwich,  and  113  north  by  east  from 
London.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  had  an- 
ciently three  churches,  one  in  Reepham,  another 
in  Whitwell,  and  another  in  Ilacton,  two  villages 
adjoining,  all  in  one  church-yard ;  the  two  for- 
mer were  long  ago  defnolished,  and  the  latter  was 
burnt  down,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
town,  about  the  year  1500.  The  chief  trade  of 
this  little  town  is  in  raalt,  and  the  market  is  held 
on  Saturday. 

REES  (Abraham),  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  F.L.S.  a 
late  dissenting  clergyman  of  distinguished  literary 
and  scientific  rank,  was  the  son  of  a  nonconformist 
minister  of  the  principality,  and  was  bom  at,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of,  Montgomery,  in  1 743.  He 
was  first  placed  under  Dr.  Jenkins  of  Carmarthen, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Hoxton  Academy  founded 
by  Mr.  Coward,  where  his  progress  was  so  rapid 
that  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  appointed 
mathematical  tutor  to  the  institution,  and  soon 
after  resident  tutor,  in  which  capacity  he  con- 
tinued upwards  of  twenty-two  years.  In  1768 
he  became  pastor  of  the  presbyterian  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Thomas's  Soutnwark,  and  continued 
in  that  situation  till  1783,  when  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  minister  of  a  congregation 
in  the  Old  Jewry,  with  which  he  remain^  till  his 
death.  On  the  establishment  of  the  New  Dis- 
senting College  at  Hackney,  in  1786,  Dr.  Rees, 
who  had  seceded  from  Hoxton  two  years  before, 
was  elected  to  the  situation  of  resident  tutor  in 
the  natural  sciences,  which  he  held  till  the  dis- 


solution of  the  academy,  on  the  deadi  of  Dr. 
Kippis.  But  Dr.  Rees,  though  esteemed  thnnc^ 
out  his  long  life,  as  an  able  and  learned  Ana 
divine,  was  principally  and  mostadvantageocoJT 
known  in  his  literary  capacity.  In  1776  he  «» 
applied  to  by  the  proprietors  of  Cbambers^s 
Cyclopsedia  as  the  person  best  qualified  to  super- 
intend a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  that  compila- 
tion, which,  after  nine  years*  labor,  he  completed 
in  four  fofio  volumes.  After  this  the  propriecon 
and  our  author  projected  a  much  improved 
edition ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
Cyclopaedia,  now  generally  known  by  hts  name, 
proceed  with  credit  from  the  publication  of  its  first 
volume  in  1802  to  its  completion  in  foity-five 
volumes,  4to.  His  other  works  are,  Ecoiioiiiy 
Illustrated  and  Recommended,  1800 ;  Antidote 
to  the  Alarm  of  invasion,  1805;  Practical  Ser- 
mons, 2  vols.  8vo.,  1809—1812 ;  The  Principles 
of  Protestant  Dissenters  stated  and  vindicated ; 
and  a  variety  of  occasional  Sermons.  Dr.  Rees, 
we  are  told,  obtained  his  diploma  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  at  the  express  recommen- 
dation of  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian.  His 
death  took  place  June  9th,  1825. 

REESTABLISH,  i;.  a.  Re  and  esUblish. 
To  establish  anew. 

To  reestabliMh  the  right  of  lineal  succession  to  pa- 
ternal government  is  to  put  a  man  in  possession  of 
that  government  which  his  fathers  did  enjoy.  Lodhr. 

Peace,  which  hath  for  many  years  been  banished 
the  christian  world,  will  be  speeaily  reettablished, 

SmaMdge. 

The  Jews  made  such  a  powerful  effort  for  their 
reettablishtnent  under  Barcnocab,  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  as  shook  the  whole  Roman  empire. 

Adduon, 

REEVE,  n.  f.    Sax.  jepepa.    A  steward. 
Obsolete. 
The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook,  are  distinguished. 

Dryden. 

Reeve  (Clara),  an  ingenious  modem  autho- 
ress, was  bom  at  Ipswich  in  1738.  She  pos- 
sessed considerable  learning,  which  she  displayed 
in  a  translation  of  Barclay's  Latin  Romance  of 
Argenis,  published  under  the  title  of  the  Phoenix, 
or  the  History  of  Polyarchus  and  Argenis,  4  vols. 
12mo.,  1772;  and  the  Progress  of  Romance. 
Her  other  works  are,  The  Old  English  Baron; 
The  Two  Mentors,  a  modem  Story;  The  Exile; 
The  School  for  Widows;  A  Plan  of  Education, 
and  Memoirs  of  Sir  Roger  de  Clarendon,  4  vols. 
She  died  at  Ipswich  in  1806. 

REEXAMINE,!;,  a.  Re  and  examine.  To 
examine  anew. 

Spend  the  time  in  reexamining  more  duly  yonr 
cause.  Hooker* 

RE-EXCHANGE,  in  commerce,  a  second 
payment  of  the  price  of  exchange,  or  rather  the 
price  of  a  new  exchange  due  upon  a  bill  of  ex- 
change that  is  protested,  and  refunded  the  bearer 
by  the  drawer  or  indorser.  * 

REFECT,  t;.a.    >     Lat.   refecUu.    To  re- 

Ref'ectory,  n.  i .  )  fresh ;  to  restore  after 
hunger  or  fatigue  :  an  eating-room.  Not  in  use. 

A  man  in  the  morning  is  lighter  in  the  scale,  be- 
cause in  sleep  some  pounds  nave  perspired ;  and  is 
also  lighter  onto  himself,  because  he  is  reftcted. 

Browne**  Fii^gfiir  fcmwr*. 
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After  a  draught- of  ««ioe,  a  man  may  seem  lighter 
in  himielf  from  sudden  rdfection,  though  he  be  hea- 
vwr  ia  the  balance,  from  a  ponderous  addition. 

Browne. 
Ho  cells  and  refectories  did  prepare. 
And  large  provisions  laid  of  winter  fare. 

Dryden. 
Fasting  is  the  diet  of  angels,  the  food  and  ref'ecti<m 
<of  souls,  and  ihe  richest  aliment  of  grace.     South. 
For  sweet  rej'eetion  due. 
The  genial  viands  let  my  train  renew.     Pope. 

Refection,  among  ecclesiastics,  is  a  spare 
meal  or  repas%  for  the  support  of  life :  hence  the 
hall  in  convents,  and  other  communities,  where 
ihe  monks,  nuns,  fi^.,  take  their  refections  or 
roeals.in  common,  is  called  the  refectory. 

REFEI/,  V.  a.  Lat.  refelio.  To  refute  ;  to 
repress. 

Friends,  not  to  re/el  ye 
.Or  any  way  quell  ye, 
Ye  aim  at  a  mystery. 
Worthy  ahistory.     Ben  Joruon^i  Gyptiee. 
It  instructs  the  scholar  in  the  various  methods  of 
discovering  and  refelling  the  subtile  tricks  of  sophis- 
tan.  Watts, 

R£F£R',v.  a.  &v.  II.N      Fr.    re/erer ;    Lat. 

Referee',  n.  s.  /  refero.      To  send  for 

Re^'erekce,  >  information  or  decisi- 

Referem'dart.  i  on ;    reduce  to  a  class 

Refer'rible,  adj,      J  or  end ;    as   a  v^b- 

neutet,  to  respect ;  appeal :  a  referee  is  one  .to 

whom  .reference  is  maae :    as  also  is  (obsolete) 

referendary ;  reference  is  dismission  or  deference 

to  anoiner  tribunal ;  relation;  respect:  re£erri- 

ble«. capable  of  reference. 

The  knowledge  of  that  which  man  is  in  reference 
unto  himself,  and  other  things  in  relation  pnto  man, 
I  mav  term  the  mother  of  all  those  principles  which 
are  aecna  in  that  law  of  nature,  whereby  human 
actions  are  framed.  Hooker. 

The  heir  of  his  kingdom  hath  referred  herself  unto 
a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman.  Shakspcare. 

Jupiter  was  the  son  of  i£ther  and  Dies ;  so  called,, 
because  the  one  *had  reference  to  his  celestial  condi- 
tions, the  other  discovered  his  natural  virtues. 

Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 

Yon  profess  and  practise  to  refer  all  things  to 
yourself.  Bacon. 

In  suits  it  is  good  to  refer  to  some  friend  of  trust  ; 
but  let  him  chuse  well  his  refhendaries. 

Bacon's  Essaifs, 

Unto  God  all  parts  of  mine  are  alike,  unto  whom 
none  are  more  referrihle,  and  all  things  present,  unto 
whom  nothing  is  past  or  to  come,  but  who  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow.      Browne. 

The  salts,  predominant  in  quicklime,  we  r^/er. ra- 
ther to  lixivate,  than  acid.  Boyle  on  Calonre. 

Christian  religion  commands  sobriety,  temperance, 
and  moderation,  in  rrferenee  to  our  appetites  and 
passions.  Tillotson* 

Referees  and  arbitrators  seldom  forget  themselves. 

L*  Estrange, 

Of  those  places  that  refer  to  the  shutting  and 
opening  the  abyss,  I  take  notice  of  that  in  Job. 

JBumei, 

It  pasted  in  England  without  the  least  reference 
hither.  Swift. 

REFERMENT,  v.  a.  Re  and  fenneot.  To 
ferinvnt  anew. 

The'  admitted  nitre  a^tates  the  flood* 
RiivivttS.itK. fires,  and  rf/fnnen/«  the  blood. 

Blaekmore* 
VoL-XVill. 


REFINE',  V.  a,  k  v.  n.'\     Fr.  raffiner.     Tc 

Refi'nedly,  arfv.  f    purify;     dear; 

Refine'mekt,  ».  t.         i  make    subtle,    ele* 

RefTner.  -Jgant,   or   accurate: 

as  a  verb  neuter,  to  improve  in  accuracy  or  de- 
licacy ;  grow  pure ;  affect  nicety  or  scrupulous- 
ness :  the  adverb  and  noun  substantiyes  corre- 
sponding. 

I  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined^  and  will  try 
them  as  gold  is  tried.  Zechariah  xiii.  9. 

The  refiners  of  iron  observe  that  that  iron  stone  is 
hardest  to  melt  which  is  fullest  of  metal ;  and  that 
easiest  which  has  most  dross.  Bacon. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  time  was  a  golden  age  for  a 
world  of  rejined  wits,  who  honoured  poesy  with  their 
pens.  '  Peacham. 

Love  rejines  the  thought,  and  hath  bis  seat 

In  reason.  M'dton 

Chaucer  refined  on  Boccace,  and  mended  hi> 
stories.  Prifde^. 

Will  any  dog 

Rejinedly  leave  his  bitches  and  his  bones 

To  turn  a  wheel  ?  Id. 

The  red  Dutch  currant  yields  a  rich  juice  to  be 
diluted  with  a  quantity  of  water  boiled  with  refinea 
sugar.  Mortimer. 

The  more  bodies  are  of  kin  to  spirit  m  subtilt} 
and  refinement,  the  more  diffusive  are  they.  Norris. 

The  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains. 
Works  Itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refinee.     Addison. 

The  flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  leave  us  in 
the  lurch,  by  some  of  their  late  rtjinements.         Id. 

No  men  see  less  of  the  truth  of  things,  than  these 
great  refiners  upon  incidents,  who  are  so  wonderfully 
subtle,  and. over-wise  in  their  conceptions. 

Id,  spectator. 

The  rules  .religion  prescribes  are  move  successful 
in  public  and  private  affairs  than  the  refinements  of 
irregular  cunmng.  Rogers. 

fie  makes  another  paragraph  about  our  refining  in 
controversy,  and  coming  nearer  still  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  Atterburii. 

Let  a  lord  but  own  the  happy  lines ; 
How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  sense  refines ! 

Pope, 

The  same  traditional  sloth  which  renders  the 
bodies  of  children,  bom  from  wealthy  parents,  weak, 
may  perhaps  r^ne  their  spirits.  Swift. 

From  ,the  civil  war  to  this  time,  I  doubt  whether 
the  corruptions  in  our  language  have  not  equalled  its 
refinements.  Id. 

"  Some  refiners  pretend  to  argue  for  the  usefulness 
of  parties  upon  such  a  government  as  ours.         Id, 

The  religion  of  the  gospel  is  only  the  refinement 
and  exaltation  of  our  best  faculties.  Imw, 

She  judges  of  refinement  by  the  eye, 
He  by  the  test  of  conscience,  and  a  heaK 
Not  soon  deceived ;  aware  that  what  is  base 
No  polish  can  make  sterling.  Cowper, 

REFINING,  in  metallurgy,  is  the  purifying 
metals  from  any  accidental  alloy?,  with  which 
they  may  be  mixed.  Gold,  having  the  property 
which  no  other  metal  has  of  resisting  the  action 
of  sulphur,  antimony,  citrous  acid,  and  muriatic 
acid,  may  be  puriBed  by  these  agents  fronp  fdl  other 
metallic  substances.  These  operations  are  dis- 
tinguished by  proper  names,  as  purification  of 
gold  by  antimony,  parting,  concentrated  parting, 
dry  parting.  See  Assaying  and  Parting.  As 
silver  has  also  the  property,  which  the  less  valua^ 
ble  metals  have  not,  of  resisting  -the  action  ot 
nitre,  it  may  be  refined  by  this  salt-:  but  the  term 
refioiiig  is .diiefly. applied  to  'th^  punfication  o. 
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go?.|  and  silver  by  lead  in  the  cupel.    This  is  bending  or  flying  back ;  reproachful :  reflection, 

pertormed  by  the  destruction,  vitrification,  and  the  act  of  reflecting  in  any  way ;  that  which  is 

sconfication,  of  all  the  extraneous  and  destructi-  reflected;    consideration;    censure:    reflective, 

ble  metallic  substances  with  which  they  are  al-  throwing  back^   applied  both  to  literal  images 

loyed.    As  gold   and  silver   alone  can   resist  and  thought :  reflector,  he  who  reflects  or  coo- 

the  combined  action  of  air  and  fire,  there  is  a  siders. 

^^J^i}*lL''^r"^'r^  ^""^"^  rl  '^r  ^'^"^  ^*l  I°  ^^^  °«°'»  »««»*.  ^d  in  those  hde.. 

alloy  of  the  otfeer  metals  merely  by  the  action  of  where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  cipt, 

fire  and  air ;  only  by  keeping  them  fused  till  all  As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes.  rfjUeting  genii». 

the  alloy  be  destroyed ;  but  this  purification  Shaktpeare. 

would  be  very  tedious  and  expensive,  from  ilie  The  eye  sees  not  itself, 

great  consumption  of  fuel.     Silver  alloyed  with  But  by  rtfiectitm  from  other  things.                  fd. 

copper  has  been  exposed  above  sixty  hours  to  a  ^^^  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the  reflection  should 

glass-house  fire  without  being  perfectly  refined  :  ^^^  ****"•                                                          Z**. 

the  reason  is,  that,  when  a  small  quantity  only  of  ^®»  ^^  gathered  beams 

other  metal  remains  united  with  gold  or  silver  ^^/^^erf,  may  with  matter  sere  foment.    MiUon, 

it  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air,  whicli  ,  ^**®  imagination  casts  thoughts  in  our  way.  and 

is  nec^sary  for  its  combustion.     This  ^fining  ^""'"^  ^^^  undersUndmg  to  rejtect  upon  them 

li!.Wn"^^''^''^"''^^^^       '^'  -^'r  ^^  ^"^^  The  ray  descendant,  and  the  ray  refl^ctenVS^iu^ 

which  was  the  only  method  anciently  known,  with  so  ^at  a  speed  that  ibe  air  bJtw^n  them  can- 

was  very  tedious,  difficult,  expensive,  and  imper-  not  take  a  formal  play  any  way.  before  the  beams  of 

feet;  but  a  much  shorter  and  more  advantageous  the  light  be  on  both  sides  of  it;  it  follows,  that,  ac- 

method  has  been  long  practised.    This  consists  cording  to  the  nature  of  hamid  things,  it  mast  first 

in  adding  to  the  alloyed  gold  and  silver  a  certain  onW  swell.                                 i^ig^y  on  the  Sotd. 

quantity  of  lead,  and  in  exposing  this  mixture  ^"  ®v*fy  action  reflect  upon  the  end  ;  and,  in  your 

to  the  action  of  fire.    The  vessel  in  which  the  undertaking  it.  consider  why  you  do  it.        Taylor, 

refining  is  performed  is  hollowed,  but  shallow,  ,„^'*°  ""^'  ^^^  ^"^^  *"*^**  ^^^  ®^*°**  expect? 

that  the  matter  which  it  contains  may  present  to  *"*  *^^®  °°  ^"  °^°  counsels  doth  reflect, 

the  air  the  greatest  surface  possible.    This  form  rp.    ^,       -  ,     ^  r  a  a-    .    .          R^^J 

resembles  that  of  a  oup,  ani  hence  it  is  called  a  .«  ^l  ^T  ,t"*  P*"*?  ^  ^^^^^^^ ^^\!^y  old  fnends, 

r.i,r.oi      Tk«  «.  f       "^    u*  *     V           1.  J  ™  *  to  take  off^  those  melancholy  refleciione  which  the 

^hft  *      ^  ^^"^v ""a^^^  ^"^  ^  vaulted,  that  .^nse of  age,  infirmity,  and  ieatfl  may  give  them, 

the  heat  may  be  applied  upon  the  surface  of  the  M 

metal  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation.  There  is  scarce  any  thing  that  nature  has  made. 

Upon  this  surface  a  crust  of  dark  colored  oellicle  or  that  men  do  sufler,  whence  the  devout  refledvr 

is  continually  forming.     In  the  instant  when  all  cannot  take  an  occasion  of  an  aspiring  meditation, 

the  other  metals  are  destroyed,  the  surface  of  the  -Boy/c  on  CoUmre, 

gold  and  silver  is  seen,  and  appears  clean  and  Bodies  close  together  reflect  their  own  colour, 

brilliant.     By  this  mark  the  metal  is  known  to  _                                                          Dryden, 

be  refined.    If  the  operation  be  so  conducted  SlT°"  ®^  7^^"  '*-^'  ^^  husbands  sUll.        Id. 

that  the  metal  sustains  only  the  precise  degree  of  c  J*""  ^^T^^w  image  so  possessed  her  mind, 

heat  necessa^  to  keep  it  fised  before  it  l^  per-  f^^t"^  ^1  farther  hope  ;  and  now  began 

Sin'thA^'r                       ^^^'^  ^^  ^^'"wt^rri^tg^^^^^^^ 

once  m  the  very  instant  of  the  coruscation ;  bo-  His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent,    ^ 

cause  a  greater  heat  is  required  to  keep  gold  or  And  so  shone  still  in  hU  reflective  light.         Id. 

silver  111  fusion  when  they  are  pure  than  when  When  men  are  grown  up.  and  reflect  on  their  own 

alloyed  with  lead.    The  operation  of  refining  minds,  they  cannot  find  any  thing  more  ancient 

may  be  performed  in  small  or  in  large  quantities,  ^here  than  those  opinions  which  were  taught  them 

upon  the  same  principles,  but  only  with  some  before  their  memory  began  to  keep  a  register  of  their 

differences  in  the  management.    As  the  refining  »t*tions.                                                      Locke, 

of  small  quantities  of  gold   and  silver  is  per-  ^flection  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of 

formed  in  the  same  manner  as  these  metals  are  ^^  -V^  F^'^^^  ^^^^^^  ^■'  »*  **  »  employed  about 

assayed,  the  assay  being  only  a  very  accurate  "*Vk:!'3  r  if.*  ^^\  .  a  •                 ^     *i.  '''l. 

refining,  we  refer  to  the  articles  AssiYiNO  and  „  J^**^*/'^**'  ^T""  K   T^"^""^  """f""  *?°"^*"* 

Metallurgy                                 ««*«•««  -nu  j^^.^  ^jigctim  ;  and.  while  it  exercises,  does  also  en- 

n  r>i7Tav      '        T>          «  •.      -n          ,   ^       ^  dear  itself  to  the  mind  ;  at  the  same  time  employ- 

lihtlT,  V.  a.     Fr.  retatt.     Re  and  fit.    To  ing  and  inflaming  the  meditations.  Sculk'i  Sermani. 

repair;  to  restore  after  damage.  it  ia  hard  that  any  part  of  my  land  should  be 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores,  settled  upon  one  who  has  used  roe  so  ill ;  and  yet  I 

Befitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oars.  could  not  see  a  sprig  of  any  bough  of  this  whole 

1 
art 

was  so  great  care  taken  in  the  refitting  o\  it  up  again  Ana,  as  i  mucn  reneciea,  roucn  i  moumea. 

at  (he  deluge.                                           Woodward.  ^e  died  ;  and  oh  !  may  no  reflection  shed 

REFLECT  w.  a.  &t;.ii.^     Lat.  rf/?ecto.   To  Itepo^'nous  venom  on  the  royal  dead.               Id. 

REFLEc'TMfT,  odj.           /  ihroworbcndback;  v;l°-      r-^*"*    '^''°'  ^"^  °l5"^ii  i.m 

Bp-,_^vrrL.       -            I  ♦u    —   u    1.   1-  u?  Viewing  her  charms  impaired,  abashed  shall  hide 

Reflection,  n.f.           Vtiirow   back  light;  Her  pensive  head.         ^                                   Id. 

ttEFLEc  TivE,  udj,           i  bend  back ;  throw  Inanimate  matter  moves  always  in  a  straight  line. 

KEFLEC  TOR,  fi.  1.            J  back  thought;  con-  and  never  refleett  in  an  angle,  nor  bends  in  a  circle, 

•nltr ;.  throw  reproach  or  censure :   refiectent  is  which  is  a  continual  reflectum,  unless  either  by  some 
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•zternal  impulM,  or  by  an  iotrinsick  principle  of  Virtue  ^.veu  for  lost 

gravity.                                          Bentley't  SermoM.  Revives,  refioumhet,  then  visorous  moit. 

What  wounding  reproaches  of  soul  must  he  feci.  When  most  vnactive  deemetf.      Milton**  Agomnea^ 

lromthewjJeciio/i.onliisowningrautude.   ft^^  REPLUENT,  «/j.     Lat.  re/lii«w.    RunniM 

Jobs  reyfeciioiM  on   his    once  flourishing  esUte  y^^     flowing  back, 

^id  at  the  same  time  afflict  and  encourage  him.  ^ell,  by  what  paths. 

Tr  .u         »   r  u»         •  *  J  u  *    r              €rbmry.  ^^\^  iq  i}^q  fountain's  head  the  sea  conveys 

t  Ji       "^A^'S}  '^''*"?**  ^"  °i  '^  •^i/L^y*'  The  refluent  rivers,  and  the  land  repays.  jLcknu^. 

^Ar»      ^  ^*  °°*  *''*^'*"!:  '^i*^'"""^**  ^''^'  The  liver  receivis  the  rejluent  b?oJd  almost  fro  a 

possible  to  produce  any  new  by  reJUctwn,  or  refrac-  ^j           ^f  ^^  abdomen.   ^                    Arbuthnot. 

Ne'ither  do  I  rejkct  in  the  least  upon  the  m^mo;y  «  ^5^^^^'  "*  *•     ^''  "''-^'^ '    ^^   '^-^"'"*' 

of  his  late  majesty,  whom  I  entirely  acquit  of  any  ^^K'^ard  course. 

«mpaUtion.                                                     Sni/J.  ,,.              .   ^    Besides 

Mine  own  that  bide  upon  me,  all  from  me 

REFLECTING    Telescopes.    See    Optics  Shall  with  a  fierce  re/ix  on  me  redound.      Milion. 

And  Telescopes.  The  variety  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  Euripus,  or 

Reflection  of  Light.    See  Optics.  whsther  the  same  do  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day. 

Reflecting  Circle,  an  instrument  for  roea-  is  incontrovertible.                                      Browne, 

suring  angles  to  a  venr  great  degree  of  accuracy.  REFORM',  v\ a.  &  «.  n.  -|      Fr.    reformer ; 

It  was  invented  by  Mayer  of  Gottingen,  princi-  Reform a'tioh,  fus.        >Lat.  reformo.     T  » 

pally  with  a  view  to  do  away  the  errors  of  the  Reform'er.                    j  form    on   a   better 

divisions  of  the  limb ;  and  has  since  been  much  model ;  change  from  worse  to  better :  reforma- 

improved  by  the  Chevalier  de  Borda,  and  M.  tion  is  the  act  of  so  changing;  applied  particu- 

J.  H.  de  Magellan.    See  Navigation.  larly  to  the  religious  changeof  several  European 

RETLEX,  adj,  itn.s.     -^     Lat.  reflexw,  nations  from  popery  in  the  sixteenth  century:  ? 

Reflex ibil'ity,  n.  s.       f  Backward ;  back-  reformer  is  one  who  effects  a  beneflcial  change  of 

Reflex'ible,  ad),             \  ward  diivction :  things  or  persons ;  one  who  particularly  pro- 

Reflex'ive,  adj.              i  reflexibility  i?  the  moted  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Reflex'ively,  adv,           '  quality   of   being  A  sect  in  England,  foUowioe  the  vev^  same  rule  of 

reflexible:  reflexible,  capable  of  being  thrown  policy,  seeketh  to  w/or« even  the  French  «/i»rmorum, 

back :  reflexive,  thrown  backwaidb  :  the  adverb  ^<1  P"^  t'ut  from  thence  all  dregs  of  popera. 

corresponding.  Hooker 

There  was  no  other  way  for  angels  to  sin,  bat  bv  ^^^T'^^  ?"*?  rrfamatum  in  a  flood 

reJUx  of  their  understandi^s  upo^thcmselvw.  J  »^*»  such  a  heady  current  scowenng  faolu ; 

^'     ^                  HooAar  forever  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 

Y\\  say  yon  gray  U  not  the  morning's  eye,      *  So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  as  in  this  king. 

Tis  but  the  pale  r»/?«r  of  Cynthia's  brow.  ^      *          ^                     ,                 Shaktpeare, 

'^                                       Shaktpeare,  ^^^  °'*^  reformen  were  famous  oonfessorn  and 

That  assuiance  reftex'ne  cannot  be  a  divine  faith,  ""^y"  ^^  f^w  ^  ^mitid.                            Bacon. 

but  at  the  most  an  human,  yet  such  as  perhaps  I  Public  «/iir«m  had  need  first  practise  that  on  their 

may  have  no  doubting  mixed  with.          Hammakd.  •^  *»«*^  "^^^  ^^1  P»V«  ^  ^  «?  o^^«"\ 

The  motions  of  my  mind  ate  as  obvious  to  the  iv-  _,               ,                     ^'"^  CAuriw. 

ibr  act  of  the  soul,  or  the  tuniing  of  the  intellectual  ^  „         *^*y  "**  ■"^**  *^**^ 

eye  inward  upon  iu  own  actions,  as  the  passions  of  ^^  ®"  ^^  ^'^'  "^^^  ""«*  °*"*  '^/•^-  . 

my  sense  are  obvious  to  my  teoae;  I  see  the  object,  «             i.      ,  <r,   .          ...              vtnhixm, 

and  I  perceive  that  1  see  it.                             Hale.  ,„??*^  worthier  of  Gods  was  built 

Solomon  tells  us  life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  ^^^  ^^^^  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old. 

the  tongue,  and  that  not  only  directly  in  regard  of  ^      ,        .      ,    ,                            ..      ^»"*^ 

the  good  or  Ul  we  may  do  to  others,  but  rt&xively  .  ^/^  lowennjr  looks  presage  approaching  storms, 

also  in  respect  of  whet  may  rebound  to  ourselves.  ^^  ^^^  prevailing  love  her  face  reformt.  Drydnu 

Oovertment  of  the  Tongue.  Satire  lavishes  vice  mto  w/omurtiim.                Id. 

Befleetbilitg  of  imyi  is  their  dispoution  to  be  re-  ^"^  ^?®*  •"«?P^  5^  V^^  reforming  the  Un- 

6ected  or  tamed  back  into  the  same  medium  from  «"f  8<*  °f  ^  ^^^'  ^^^^^  rendering  himself  ridi- 

aay  other  medimn,  upon  whose  sorface  they  fall ;  ***•?■•         ,  .      .                       ,    .        .^   ^^' 

and  rays  are  more  or  leas  rdUxMe  which  are  turned  ^^  complasnt  is  more  general  than  the  cndea- 

back  mora  or  less  easily.                              Newton.  '®«"  ^  nAws&  it :  abroad  every  roan  would  be  a 

The  order  and  beauty  of  the  inanimate  parts  «f  the  ^f^"^^^"^*  ^^^  very  few  at  home !                    Sfirat, 
world,  the  discernible  ends  of  them,  do  evince  by  a  ^*  ?^  honour  enough  to  behold  the  English 
reftej  argument  that  it  is  the  workmanship,  not  of  «n»*rch«*  reformed ;  that  is,  delivered  from  the  re- 
mind mechanism  or  blinder  chance,  but  of  an  intelli-  fi^lHf^''                                                      ^  South. 
gent  and  benign  agent.                               Bentlev.  ^^  P*K"  converts  menUon  this  peat  reformativn 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  demonstrated,  by  convincing  «f  ^m  who  had  been  the  greatest  smnert,  with  that 

ezperiroento,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  consisU  of  rays  •»4^«'»  *'»<*.  surprismg  change  which  the  Chnstun 

diftiently  lefrannble  and  reflexibU ;  and  that  those  "ligien  made  m  the  Uves  of  the  most  proBigate. 

rays  are  difieranay  reJIesihU  that  are  differently  re-        ,„ ,     ^^d^^\ 

fiugible.                                                     Cheine  ^"'  ■^■^  doctnne  of  ^  mass  struck  out  in  this 

REFIX)Ar,n..   Re  and  float.   Ebb; «.««;.  rs^S^I.T '^' *' ^^" ''"  "^"  ^ 

The  mam  float  and  r^i  ofthe  sea  is  by  consent  ^fie  burden  of  the  reformation  lay  on   Luthir's 

of  the  universe,  as  part  of  the  dHirnalmoiiooj^  snoulders.                                                Atterbury. 

"^'***'  The  example  alone  of  a  vicious  prince  will  corrupt 

REFL0UR1SH,  o. «.    Re  and  flourish.    To  an  age  ;  but  that  of  a  good  one  will  not  rrform  it. 

flourish  anew.  SwiJ). 
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Reformatton.    Amid  the  corruptions  of  the  or  the  unwritten  word,  was  set  up.    This  bad 

Christian  churchy  from  its  first  aberration  from  the  been  the  axtifice  of  the  earliest  heretics,  who, 

simplicity  of  the  gospel  down  to  the  council  of  when  tiiey  were  charged  with  holding  doctrines 

Trent,  there  have  ever  been  those  who  exhibited  not  according  to  scripture,  affirmed  that  some 

'the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints:'  and  to  these  tilings  had  been  revealed  which  were  not  coio- 

persons,  who  amid  persecution,  and  contempt,  mitted  to  writing,  but  were  orally  transmitted, 

and  neglect,  were  indeed  the  salt  of  the  earth,  The  pharisees  before  them  pleaded  the  same  sup- 

we  are  indebted,  under  God,  for  those  efforts  posititious  authority  for  the  formalities  which  thejr 

which,  ailer  many  conflicts  and  trials,  terminated  superadded  to  the  law,  and  by  which  they  some- 

in  the  reformation  of  the  Christiau  profession  in  times  superseded  it,  *  making  the  word  of  God  of 

the  sixteenth  century ;   and  divested  it  of  that  none  effect,'  as  our  Saviour  himself  reproached 

gorgeousness,  extravagance,  and  ceremonial  for-  them  ;  upon  this  ground  the  Romish  clergy  ju^ 

reality,  by  which  its  purity  aqd  spirituality  had  tified  all  the  devices  of  man's  imagination  with 

been  Ion?  obscured,  and  well  nigh  obliterated,  which  they  had  corrupted  the  ritual  and  the  faith 

The  conflicts  between  tru-th  and  error,  light  and  of  the  western  churches. 

darkness,  had  endured,  with  more  or  less  of  vio-  At  one  time  relics,  or  entire  bodies,  used  to  be 

lence  and  alternate  success,  from  the  time  of  carried  about  the  country  and  exhibited  to  the 

Paulinus  of  Apulia  to  that  of  Wickliff;    and  credulous  multitude;  but  this  gainful  practice 

thence  down  to  those  of  the  great  Luther.    It  is  gave    occasion  to  such  scandalous  impostures 

true  the  powers  of  ignorance  and  of  a  corrupt  that  it  was  at  length  suppressed;  but  what  is  still 

religion  l)eld  the  minds  of  mankind  in  the  deep-  encouraged  is  sufficiently  disgraceful  to,  the  Ro- 

est  ttiraldom;    and   few,   comparatively,  were  manbts. 

those  who  felt  their  moral  degradation,  and  sigh-  I.  State  of  the  BomUh  church, — A  review  of 
ed  after  a  holier  and  a  more  pure  faith :  yet  were  the  then  existing  state  of  the  Romish  faith  and 
these  few  <  valiant  for  the  truth,'  ^  not  counting  practice  will,  at  once,  justify  the  efforts  of  those 
their  iives  dear  unto  themselves.'  Of  these  many  who  sought  to  reform  their  abuses  and  restore 
who  adhered  to  the  gospel,  and  remained  uncor-  the  purity  of  its  doctrine  and  disciplinis.  The 
"upted  amidst  the  growth  of  superstition;  who  bodies  of  the  saints  were,  at  times,  exposed  in 
deplored  the  miserable  state  to  which  Christianity  their  churches,  some  dried  and  shrivelled,  others 
was  reduced  by  the  alteration  of  its  divine  doe-  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  clothed  eiUier  in  religious 
trines,  and  the  vices  of  its  profligate  ministers ;  habits  or  in  the  most  fforgeoin  garments ; — a 
opposed  with  vigor  the  tyrannical  ambition  both  spectacle  as  ghastly  as  the  superstition  itself  is 
of  the  lordly  pontiff  and  the  aspiring  bishops;  degrading!  The  poor  fragments  of  mortadity, 
and  in  some  provinces  privately,  in  others  a  scull,  a  bone,  or  the  fragment  of  a  bone,  or 
openly,  attempted  the  reformation  of  a  corrupt  tooth,  or  a  tongue,  were  eiwer  set  or  mounted, 
and  idolatrous  church,  and  of  a  barbarous  and  according  to  the  size,  in  gold  or  silver ;  deposit- 
superstitious  age.  This  was,  indeed,  bearing  ed  in  costliest  shrines  of  the  finest  workmanship, 
witness  to  the  truth  in  the  noblest  manner.  and  enriched   with   the    roost  precious  gems. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  on  a  r««view  of  the  Churches  soon  began  to  vie  witn  each  other  in 
various  attempts  which  were  thus  made  to  cor-  the  number  and  variety  of  these  imaginary  trea- 
rect  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  church,  it  will  be  sures,  which  were  sources  of  real  wealth  to  their 
necessary  to  take  a  survey  of  its  actual  state,  at  posessors :  the  instruments  of  our  Lord's  cruci- 
the  period  to  which  we  refer.    That  authority,  tixion  were  shown  (the  spear  and  the  cross  hav- 
to  which  the  church  could  lay  no  claim  for  the  ing,   so  it  was  pretended,  been  miraculously 
purity  of  its  members,  was  supported  by  its  ar-  discovered);  the  clothes  wherein  he  was  wrapt  in 
rogant  pretensions ;  availing  itself  of  all  notions,  infancy ;  the  manger  in  which  he  was  laid ;  the 
nccidents,  practices,  and  frauds,  from  which  any  vessels  in  which  he  converted  water  into  wine  at 
advantage  could  be  derived,  till  the  whole  mon-  the  marriage  feast ;  the  bread  which  he  brake  at 
strous  accumulation  assumed  a  coherent  form,  the  last  supper;  his  vesture,  for  which  the  sol- 
which  well  deserves  to  be  called  '  the  mystery  diers  cast  lots.    "Such  was  the  impudence  of  Ro- 
of iniquity.'    The  scriptures,  even  in  the  Latin  mish  fraud,  that  portions  were  produced  of  the 
version,  had  long  become  a  sealed  book  to  the  burning  bush,  of  the  manna  which  fell  in  the 
people :  and  the  Roman  see,  in  proportion  as  it  wilderness,  of  Moses*s  and  Samson's  honeycomb, 
extended  its  supremacy,  discouraged  or  proscrib-  of  Tobit's  fish,  of  the  blessed  Virgin's  milk,  and 
ed  the  use  of  such  vernacular  versions  as  existed,  of  our  Saviour's  blood!    Enormous  prices  were 
Tliis  it  did,  not  lest  the  ignorant  and  half  inform-  paid  by  sovereigns  for  such  .relics;  it  was  deem- 
ed should  mistake  the  sense  of  Scripture,  nor  ed  excusable,  not  to  eovet  merely,  but  to  steal 
lest  the  presumptuous  and  the  perverse  should  them ;  and  if  the  thieves  were  sometimes  mira- 
deduce  new  errors  in  doctrine,  and  more  fatal  culously  punished    they  were   quite  as    often 
consequences  in  practice,  from  its  distorted  Ian-  enabled  by  miracle  to  effect  the  pious  robbery, 
guage ;  but  in  the  secret  and  sure  consciousness  and  bring  the  prize  in  triumph  to  the  church  lor 
that  what  was  now  taught  as  Christianity  was  not  which  it  was  designed.    In  the  rivalry  of  deceit 
to  be  found  in  the  written  word  of  God.    In  which  the  desire  of  gain  occasioned,  it  often 
maintenance  of  the  dominant  system,  tradition,  happened  that  the  head  of  the  same  saint  was 
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shown  ID  sererai  churches,  each  church  insist- 
ing that  its  own  was  genuine,  and  all  appealing 
to  miracles  as  the  test.  Sometimes  the  dispute 
was  accomplished  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner, 
by  asserting  a  miraculous  multiplication,  and 
three  whole  bodies  of  one  person  have  been 
shown;  the  dead  saint  having  tripled  himself 
to  terminate  a  dispute  between  three  churches  at 
his  funeral !  The  catacombs  at  Rome  were  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  relics. 

With  the  reverence  which  was  paid  to  relics, 
airising  thus  naturally  at  first,  and  converted  by 
crafty  priests  into  a  source  of  lucre,  saint  worship 
grew  up.    If  such  virtue  resided  in  their  earthly 
and  perishable  remains,  how  great  must  be  the 
power  wherewith  their  beatified  spirits  were  in- 
vested in   heaven  1    The  Greeks  and  Romans 
attributed  less  to  their  demigods  than  the  Catho- 
lic church  has  done  to  those  of  its  members  who 
have  received  their  apotheosis.    They  were  Tn- 
voked  as  mediators  between  God  and  man; 
individuals  claimed  the  peculiar  protection  of 
those  whose  names  they  had  received  in  baptism ; 
and  towns,  and  kingdoms,  chose  each  their  tute- 
lary saint     But,  though  every  saint  was  able  to 
avert  all  dangers  and  heal  all  maladies,  each  was 
supposed  to  exert  his  influence  more  particularly 
in  some  specific  one,  which  was  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  or  martyrdom,  the 
accidental  analogy  of  a  name,  or  by  chance  and 
custom  if  these  shadows  of  a  cause  were  wanting. 
The  virtue  which  they  possessed  they  imparted 
to  their  images,  in  which,  indeed,  it  was  affirmed 
that  they  were  really  and  potentially  present,  par- 
taking of  ubiquity  in  their  beatitude.     Church 
vied  with  church,  and  convent  with  convent,  in 
the  reputation  of  their  wonder-working  images, 
some  of  which  were  pretended  to  have  been 
made  without  hands,  and  some  to  have  descend- 
ed from  heaven  1  But  the  rivalry  of  the  monastic 
orders  was  shown  in  the  fictions  wherewith  they 
filled  the  histories  of  their  respective  founders  and 
worthies.     While  the  monastic  orders  contended 
with  each  other  in  exaggerating  the  fame  of  their 
deceased  patriarchs,  each  claimed  the  Virgin 
Mary  for  its  especial  patroness.    Some  peculiar 
favor  she  had  bestowed  upon  each ;  she  had  ap- 
pointed their  rule  of  life,  or  devised  the  pattern 
of  their  habits,  or  enjoined  them  some  new  prac- 
tice of  devotion,  or  granted  them  some  singular 
privilege.    She  had  espoused  their  founder  with 
a  ring,  or  fed  him  like  a  babe  at  her  breast.    Alt 
therefore  united  in  elevating  her  to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  mythology  of  the  Romish  church — for  so, 
in  strict  truth,  must  this  enormous  system  of  fa- 
ble be  designated.    They  traced  her  in  types 
throughout  the  Old  Testament :  She  was  the  tree 
of  life ;  the  ladder  which  Jacob  had  seen  leading 
from  heaven  to  earth;   the  rod  which  brought 
forth  buds  and  blossoms,  and  produced  fruit ; 
the  ever  burning  bush ;  the  ark  of  the  covenant ; 
the  fleece  upon  which  alone  the  dew  of  heaven 
descended.    And  tliough,  indeed,  being  subject 
to  death,  she  paid  the  common  tribute  of  mor- 
tality ;  yet,  havmg  been  born  without  sin,  she  ex- 
pired without  suffering,  and  her  most  holy  body, 
loo  pure  a  thing  to  see  corruption,  was  translated 
immediately  to  heaven,  there  to  be  glorified.  Her 
image  was  to  be  found  in  every  church  through- 


out Christendom;  and  she  was  worshipped  un- 
der innumerable   appellations,  *  *  *  devotees 
believing  that  the  one  which  they  particularly  af- 
fected was  that  to   which  the  object  of  their 
adoration  most  willingly  inclined  her  car.     By 
such  representations  and  fables,  the  belief  of  the 
people  became  so  entirely  corrupted  tliat  Christ, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  our  mediator  and 
Redeemer,  appeared  to  them  in  the  character  of 
a  jealous  God,  whom  it  behoved  them  to  propi- 
tiate through  the  mediation  of  his  virgin  mother; 
for  through  her  alone  could  mercy  and  salvation 
be  obtained.    The  pantheon,  which  Agrippa  had 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods,  was  by  the 
pope,  who  converted  it  into  a  church,  iascribed 
to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  all  the  saints.    The 
consequence  of  this  persuasion  brought  into  full 
view  the  weakness  and  strength  of  human  nature; 
in  some  respects  they  degraded  it  below  the  beasts. 
The  dearest  and  holiest  ties  of  nature  and  society 
were  set  at  nought  by  those  who  believed  that 
the  way  to  secure  their  own  saltation  was  to 
take  upon  themselves  theobligationsof  a  monas- 
tic life.    They  regarded  it  as  a  merit  to  renounce 
all  intercourse  with  their  nearest  friends  and  kin; 
and,  being  by  profession  dead  to  the  world,  ren- 
dered themselves,  by  a  moral  suicide,  dead  in 
reality  to  its  duties  and  affections.    For  the  sake 
of  saving  their  own  souls,  or  of  attaining  a  higher 
seat  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  they  sacrificed, 
without  compunction,  the  feelings,  and,  as  far  as 
depended  upon  them,  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  a  wife,  parent,  or  child  ;  yet  when  the  con- 
version of  others  was  to  be  promoted,  these  very 
persons,  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  were  ready  to 
encounter  any  danger  and  to  offer  up  their  lives, 
not  in  doing  good  to  others,  but  in  mflicting  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  discomfort  and  ac- 
tual suffering  upon  themselves.    It  was  deemed 
meritorious  to  disfigure  the  body  by  neglect  and 
filth,  to  attenuate  it  by  fasting  and  watchfulness, 
to  lacerate  it  with  stripes,  and  to  fret  the  wounds 
wiih  cilices  of  horse  hair.   Linen  was  proscribed 
among  the  monastic  orders ;  and  the  use  of  the 
warm   bath,  which,   being  not  less  conducive 
to  health  than  to  cleanliness,  had  become  general 
in  all  the  Roman  provinces,  ceased  throughout 
Christendom  ;  because,  according  to  the  morality 
of  the  monastic  school,  cleanliness  itself  was  a 
luxury,  and  to  procure  it  by  pleasurable  means 
was  a  positive  sm.    There  were  some  saints  who 
never  washed  themselves,  and  made  it  a  point 
of  conscience  never  to  disturb  the  vermin  who 
were  the  proper  accompaniments  of  such  sanctity ; 
in  as  far  as  they  occasioned  pain  while  burrow- 
ing ;  or,  at  pasture,  were  increasing  the  stock  of 
the  aspirant's  merits.  The  act  of  eating  they  made 
an  exercise  of  penance,  by  mingling  whatever 
was  most  nauseous  with  their  food.  They  bound 
chains  round  the  body  which  ate  into  the  flesh ; 
or  fastened  graters  upon  the  breast  and  back ;  or 
girded  themselves  with  bandages  of  bristles  in- 
termixed with  points  of  wire.     Cases  of  horrid 
self-niutilation  were  sometimes  discovered;  and 
many  perished  by  a  painful  and  lingering  sui- 
cide, believing  that,  in  the  torments  which  they 
inflicted  upon  themselves,  they  were  offering  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  their  Creator.     Some  be- 
came famous  for  the  number  of  their  daily  ge« 
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nuflections ;  others  for  immersing  themselves  to  for  ever,  to  this  end.  Thus  were  men  taught  to 
the  ueck  in  cold  water  durini^  winter  while  they  put  their  trust  in  riches ;  their  wealth,  being  thui 
recited  the  psalter.  Thus  there  was  created  a  invested,  became  available  to  them  beyond  the 
Urge  and  accumulating  fund  ofgood  works,  which,  grave  ;  and  in  whatever  sins  they  indulged,  pro- 
though  supererogatory  in  the  saints,  were  never-  vided  they  went  through  the  proper  forms  and 
theless  not  to  be  lost.  The  redemption  which  obtained  a  discharge,  they  might  purchase  a  free 
had  been  purchased  for  faHen  nr.an  was  held  to  passage  through  purgatory,  or,  at  least,  an  ab- 
be from  external  punishment  only;  ski  was  not,  breviation  of  the  term  and  a  mitigation  of  its  tor- 
therefore,  to  go  unpunished,eveti  in  repentant  sin-  ments  while  they  lasted.  But  purgatory  was  not 
ners  who  had  confesssed  and  received  absolution,  the  only  invisible  world  over  which  the  authority 
The  souls  of  baptised  children,  it  was  held,  pass-  of  the  church  extended  ;  for  to  the  pope,  aa  to  the 
ed  immediately  to  heaven:  bu<t  for  all  others,  ex-  representative  of  St.  Peter,  it  was  pretended  that 
cept  the  few  who  attained  to  eminent  holiness  in  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  were  given  ;  a  uor- 
their  lives,  purgatory  was  prepared ;  a  place,  ac-  tion  of  this  power  was  delegated  to  eveiy  priest, 
cording  to  the  popular  belief,  so  near  the  region  and  they  inculcated  that  the  soul  which  departed 
of  everlasting  torments,  though  separated  from  it,  without  confession  and  absolution,  bore  wkh  it 
that  the  same  fire  pervaded  both ;  acting  indeed  the  weight  of  its  deadly  sins  to  sink  it  to  perdi- 
to  a  different  end,  and  in  different  degrees,  but  tion. 

even  in  its  mildest  effect  inflicting;  sufferings  Of  all  the  practices  of  the  Romish  church  this 
more  intense  than  heart  could  think  or  tongue  is  the  one  which  has  proved  most  injurious  to  re- 
express,  and  enduring  for  a  len^h  of  time  which  ligion  and  morals ;  and,  if  it  be  regarded  in  con- 
was  left  fearfully  indefinite.  Happily  for  man-  nexion  with  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy^  the  cause 
kind,  the  authority  of  the  pope  extended  over  this  will  he  apparent  why  the  state  of  morals  is  ge^ 
dreadful  place.  The  works  of  supererogation  nerally  so  much  more  corrupt  in  Catholic  than 
were  at  his  disposal,  and  his  treasure  was  inex-  in  Protestant  countries.  Tables  were  actually 
haustible,  because  it  contained  an  immeasurable  set  forth,  by  authority,  in  which  the  rate  of  ab- 
aud  infinite  store  derived  from  the  atonement,  solution  for  any  imaginable  crime  was  fixed,  and 
One  dropof  the  Redeemer's  blood  being  sufficient  the  most  atrocious  might  be  committed  with 
to  redeem  the  whole  human  race,  the  rest  which  spiritual  impunity  for  a  few  shillings.  The 
had  been  shed  during  the  passion  was  given  as  a  cnurch  of  Rome  appears  to  have  delighted  in  in- 
legacy to  be  applied  in  mitigation  of  purgatory,  ting  as  well  as  in  abusing  human  credulity, 
us  the  popes  in  their  wisdom  might  think  fit.  and  to  have  pleased  herself  with  discovering  how 
So  thpy  in  their  infallibility  declared,  and  so  the  far  it  was  possible  to  subdue  and  degrade  the 
]»eople  believed  1  The  popes  were  liberal  of  this  human  intellect,  as  aa  eastern  despot  measures 
treasure.  his  own  greatness  by  the  servile  prostration  of 
If  they  wished  to  promote  a  new  practice  of  his  subjects.  If  ferther  proof  than  has  already 
devotion,  or  encourage  a  particular  snrine,  they  appeared  were  needfal,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
granted  to  those  who  should  perform  the  one  or  prodigious  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation.  Strange 
visit  the  other  an  indulgence,  that  is  a  dispensa-  as  it  may  appear,  the  doctrine  had  become  popu- 
lion  for  to  many  years  of  purgatory;  sometimes  lar — with  the  people  for  its  very  extravagance — 
for  shorter  terms,  but  often  by  centuries,  or  with  the  clergy  because  they  grounded  upon  it 
thousands  of  years,  and  in  many  cases  the  indul-  their  loftiest  pretensions ;  for  if  there  were  in  the 
gence  was  plenary — a  toll  ticket  entitling  the  sacrament  this  actual  and  entire  sole  presence, 
soul  to  pass  scot  free.  All  persons,  however,  which  they  denoted  by  the  term  transubstantia- 
could  not  perform  pilgrimages;  and  even  the  tion,  it  followed  thatdiviue  worship  was  something 
accommodating  device  of  the  church,  which  pro-  more  than  a  service  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving — 
mised  large  indulgences  for  saying  certain  prayers  an  actual  sacrifice  was  performed  in  it,  wherein, 
before  the  engraved  portrait  of  a  miraculous  thev  affirmed,  the  Saviour  was  again  offered  up, 
2ina<;e,  was  liable  in  numerous  instances  to  be  in  the  same  body  which  had  suffered  on  the  cross, 
frustrated.  The  picture  might  not  find  its  way  by  their  hands.  The  priest,  when  he  performed  this 
to  remote  places,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it  stupendous  function  of  his  ministry,  had  before 
might  be  neglected,  or  it  might  remain  in  the  his  eyes,  and  held  in  his  hands,  the  maker  of 
possession  of  its  unthinking  owner,  a  forgotten  heaven  and  earth ;  and  the  inference  which  they 
thing.  The  Romish  church,  in  its  infinite  be-  deduced  from  so  blasphemous  an  assumption  was, 
nevolcnce,  considered  this,  and  therefore  sold  that  the  clergy  were  not  to  be  subject  to  any  se- 
indulgences,  making  the  act  of  purchasing  them,  cular  authority,  seeing  that  they  could  create  God 
and  thus  contributing  to  its  want^,  a  merit  of  itself  their  Creator!  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
sufficient  to  deserve  so  inestimable  a  reward.  It  statement  is  in  the  slightest  part  exaggerated :  it 
was  taught,  aUo^lhat  merits  were  transferribleby  is  delivered  faithfully  in  their  own  words.  If^ 
gift  or  purchase :  under  this  persuasion  large  then,  such  were  the  power  of  the  clergy,  even  of 
endowments  were  bestowed  upon  convents,  on  the  meanest  priest,  what  must  be  attributed  to 
condition  that  the  donor  shouM  partake  in  the  their  earthly  head,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter? 
merits  of  the  commqnity ;  and  few  persons,  who  They  claimed  for  him  a  plenitude  of  power;  and 
had  any  property  at  their  own  disposal,  went  out  it  has  been  seen  that  he  exercised  it  over  the 
of  tiie  world  without  bequeathing  some  of  it  to  princes  of  Christendom  in  its  fullest  meaning 
tlie  clergy  for  saying  masses,  in  number  proper^  According  to  the  canons  the  ^)ope  was  as  far 
tioned  to  the  amount  of  the  bequest,  for  the  be-  above  all  kings  as  the  sun  is  greater  than  the 
tiefit  of  their  souls.  The  wealthy  founded  moon.  He  was  king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords, 
chantries,  in  whicli  service  xsm  to  be  performed  tlio«gh  he  subscribed  himself  ttie  servant  oi  "te^ 
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irants.  The  immediate  and  lole  rale  of  the  not  more  merciinl  than  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he 
whole  world  belonged  to  him,  by  natural,  Aoral,  delivered  souls  from  the  pains  of  purgatory, 
and  divine  right ;  all  authority  depending  upon  whereas  we  do  not  read  that  this  was  ever 
him.  As  supreme  king,  he  might  impose  taxes  done  by  our  Saviour.  Lastly,  it  was  affirmed 
upon  all  Christians ;  and  the  popes  declared  it  that  he  might  do  things  unlawful,  and  thus  could 
was  to  be  held  as  a  point  necessary  to  salvation,  do  more  than  God.  All  this  was  certain,  because 
that  every  human  creature  is  subject  to  the  Ro-  the  church  was  infallible.  Where  this  fallibility 
man  pontiff.  That  he  might  lawfally  depose  resided  the  Romanists  have  differed  among 
kings  was  averred  to  be  so  certain  a  doctrine  that  themselves,  some  vesting  it  in  the  pope,  others 
it  could  only  be  denied  by  madmen,  or  through  reqairing  die  concurrence  of  a  general  council, 
the  instigation  of  the  devil ;  it  was  more  pemi-  Infallible,  however,  it  was  determined  that  the 
cious  and  intolerable  to  deny  it  than  to  err  con-  Roman  Catholic  church  must  be,  and  thus  the 
ceming  the  sacraments.  All  nations  and  king-  keystone  was  put  to  this  prodigious  structure  of 
doms  were  under  the  pope's  jurisdiction  ;  for  to  imposture  and  wickedness.  No  one  acquainted 
him  had  God  delivered  over  the  power  and  do-  with  ecclesiastical  history  will  consider  this  view 
minion  in  heaven  and  earth.  Nay,  he  might  of  the  morals  and  conditions  of  the  Roman 
take  away  kingdoms  and  empires,  with  or  with-  church  as  exaggerated  or  incorrect.  We  will 
out  cause,  and  give  them  to  whom  he  pleased,  therefore  turn  to  a  more  grateful  subject,  and 
though  the  sovereign  whom  he  should  depose  briefly  trace  the  various  efforts  which  were 
were,  in  every  respect,  not  merely  blameless  but  made  to  correct  this  lamentable  state  of  things, 
meritorious.  It  was  reason  enough  for  the  and  to  bring  back  the  church  to  its  original  pa- 
change  that  the  pope   deemed  it  convenient,  rity  and  discipline. 

The  spouse  of  the  church  was  vice-God :  men  II.  The  early  effortt  at  reform. — ^As  early  as 
were  commanded  to  bow  at  his  name,  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Paulinus,  a  royal  ia- 
at  the  name  of  Christ ;  the  proudest  sovereigns  vorite,  and  the  bishop  of  Aquilia,  employed  his 
waited  upon  him  like  menials,  led  his  horse  by  the  voice  and  his  pen  to  arrest  the  progress  of  these 
bridle,  and  held  his  stirrup  while  he  alighted ;  and  similar  corruptions.  In  the  year  804  his 
and  there  were  ambassadors  who  prostrated  honorable  career  was  terminated,  and  in  a  few 
themselves  before  him,  saying,  <  O  thou  that  tak-  years  later  it  devolved  on  the  celebrated  Claude 
est  aw^  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  of  Turin  to  check  the  same  abuses,  to  advocate 
us !'  The  advocates  of  the  papal  power  pro-  the  same  truth,  and  to  scatter  more  widely  the 
claimed  that  any  secular  laws  which  might  be  seeds  of  future  opposition  and  reform.  The 
I)assed,  against  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  sovereignty  of  the  iledeeroer  in  his  church  was 
were  in  themselves  null  and  void :  and  that  all  so  maintained  by  this  prelate  as  virtually  to  an- 
pontifical  decrees  ought  for  ever  to  be  observed,  nihilate  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
oy  all  men,  like  the  word  of  God;  to  be  received  see.  The  worship  of  images  he  denounced  as 
as  if  they  came  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter  gross  idolatry ;  the  childish  veneration  of  relics 
himself,  and  held  like  canonical  scripture.  Nei-  he  exposed  to  its  deserved  contempt :  and,  dis- 
ther  the  Catholic  faith,  nor  the  four  evangelists,  carding  prayer  for  the  dead  as  the  device  of  man, 
could  avail  those  who  rejected  them,  this  l^ing  a  his  zeal  bowed  to  no  authority  in  religion,  op- 
sin which  was  never  to  be  remitted.  Chrbt  had  posed  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  sacred 
bestowed  upou  the  pope,  when  he  spake  as  such.  Scriptures.  Explaining  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
the  same  infallibility  which  residea  in  himself,  cation  by  faith  alone,  with  a  force  and  perspicu- 
And  were  he  utterly  to  neglect  his  duty,  and  by  ity  not  unworthy  of  Luther,  the  papal  scheme  of 
hb  misconduct  draw  down  innumerable  souls  to  merit  was  greatly  broken  and  impeded  by  his  la- 
he?!  with  him,  there  to  be  eternally  tormented,  bors.  More  than  twenty  years  of  his  life  were 
no  mortal  man  might  presume  to  reprove  him  for  devoted  to  this  warfare  against  the  prevailing  su- 
his  faults.  perstitions,  and  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth. 

Even  this  monstrous  proposition  was  advanced,  as  embraced  by  its  earliest  disciples, 
that,  although  the  Catholic  faith  teaches  all  virtue  The  episcopal  authority  of  Turin  extended 
to  be  good  and  all  vice  evil,  nevertheless  if  the  over  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  that  the  finith 
pope,  through  error,  should  enjoin  vices  to  be  defended  by  Claude  was  preserved  on  that  local- 
committed,  and  prohibit  virtues,  the  churoh  ity  through  the  ninth  ana  tenth  centuries  is  the 
would  be  bound  to  believe  that  vices  were  good  testimony  of  Catholic  writers.  Before  the  close 
and  virtues  evil,  and  would  sin  in  conscience  of  this  period  the  fires  of  persecution  were 
were  it  to  believe  otherwise.  He  could  change  kindled  in  that  favored  diocese,  in  the  hope  of 
the  nature  of  things,  and  make  injustice  justice,  consigning  both  the  name  and  the  doctrine  of  its 
Nor  was  it  possible  that  he  should  be  amenable  distinguished  reformer  to  oblivion.  But  in  the 
to  any  secular  power;  for  he  had  been  called  hour  of  trial  the  disciple  was  often  found  to  be 
God  iiy  Constantine,  and  God  was  not  to  be  worthy  of  his  master;  while  the  seal  of  such  as 
judged  by  man :  under  God,  the  salvation  of  all  were  expelled  their  home  increased  by  a  natural 
the  faithful  depended  on  him,  and  commentators  process  with  the  increase  of  suffering,  never 
even  gave  him  the  blasphemous  appellation  of  failing  to  convert  the  fact  of  their  dispersion  into 
*  our  Lord  God  the  pope  !'  It  was  disputed  in  the  means  of  imparting  a  more  extended  influ- 
the  schools  whether  he  could  not  abrogate  what  ence  to  their  obnoxious  creed.  It  was  in  the 
the  apostles  had  enjoined ;  determine  an  opinion  century  commencing  with  the  year  following  that 
contrary  to  theirs,  and  add  a  new  article  to  the  in  which  the  poem  of  the  Troubadours,  entitled 
creed  ;  whether  he  did  not,  as  God,  participate  La  Nobla  Leyczon,  was  completed,  that  Peter  dt 
both  natures  with  Christ :  and  whether  he  were  Brug^,  became  distinguished  in  Provence  and 
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].anguedoc,  as  the  intrepid  advocate  of  certain  enforcement  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  won  tlie 

retbrmed  opinions ;  and  his  zeal,  after  the  labor  applause  and  the  grateful  attachment  of  mul* 

of  twenty  years,  sustained  the  trial  of  martyrdom,  titudes.     For  a  season  he  found  his  protection 

On  his  decease  his  place  was  more  than  supplied  in  his  rank,  in  the  influence  of  hi»  connexions, 

by  the  iearnini^  and  the  invincible  ardor  of  llenry  and  in  the  number  of  his  followers.     Bot  the  in- 

the  founder  of  the  sect  called  Ilenricians.     But,  roads  of  his  zeal  which  had  thus  eluded  every 

if  Henry  imbibed  the  zeal  of  his  predecessor,  he  hostile  purpose  of  the  local  authorities  were,  at 

had  also  to  share  in  his  reward.     The  invective  length,  deemed  so  serious  an  innovation  as  ta 

in  which  these  preachers  indulged  on  the  man-  require  the  most  formal  interference  ef  the  pa- 

ners  of  tlieir  age,  and  especially  on  the  vices  of  pacy.   In  a  council  convened  by  Alexander  IIL 

the  clergy,  was  not  to  be  patiently  endured.      It  reter  Waldo  and  his  numerous  disciples  were 

roused  the  displeasure  of  the  pontiffs  and  of  their  presumed  to  be  convicted  of  heresy,  and  until 

court ;  and,  in  the  name  of  Eugenius  III.,  the  signs  should  be  given  of  repentance  they  were 

person  of  Henry  was  seized  and  committed  to  cut  off  from  all  communion  with  the  faithfuL 

prison,  where,  after  a  brief  interval,  his  life  was  This  sentence  would  probably  have  been  little 

the  sacrifice  incurred  by  his  unshaken  integrity,  regarded,  had  it  not,  through  the  ferocity  of  the 

Such  are  the  measures  which  have  been  long  and  times,  become  no  less  destructive  of  civil  than  of 

widely  adopted  to  crush  the  leaders  of  reform,  religious  communion.    The  Lyonese,  who  were 

and  experience  has  shown  how  little  they  are  not  fully  prepared  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the 

suited   to  diminish  either  the  number  or  the  church,  were  constrained   to  refuse  the   hated 

ardor  of  its  advocates.   But  if  the  Petrohrussians  sectaries  even  the  remotest  intercourse  of  social 

and  Henricians  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  life.    That  flourishing  city  was,  in  consequence, 

excite  the  alarm  of  the  church,  it  is  certain  they  deserted  by  a  large,  and  by  the  most  valuable^ 

were  but  few  and  feeble  when  compared  with  portion  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  like  the  Hebrew 

their  opponents.  tribes  they  were  not  to  be  lost  in  their  disper- 

It  was  towards  the  elose  of  the  century,  in  the  sion.     Waldo  continued  to  publish  his  doctrine 

former  half  of  which  they  had  flourished,  that  with  great  success,  through  Dauphiny,  Picardy, 

the  ear  of  Europe  became  familiar  with  the  name  and  various  of  the  German  states,  concluding  a 

of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  as  that  of  a  more  daring  labor  of  twenty  years  in  a  province  of  Bohemia, 

opponent  of  clerical  ambition.     This  extraordi-  His  disciples,  every  where  harassed  by  the  hand 

nary  man  had  suddenly  risen  from  the  lowest  of  persecution,  are  still  found  associated  with 

rank  in  the  church,  and  there  are  facts  included  almost  every  continental  sect,  and  by  a  benevo- 

in  his  history  which  impart  to  it  an  unusual  lent  arrangement  of  providence  they  were  pre- 

interest.   He  studied  under  the  famous  Abelard,  served  as  witnesses  for  the  truth  until  the  age  of 

and  had  probably  adopted  some  of  the  specula-  Luther.    Aware  of  the  assistance  which  he  had 

tions  which  exposed  the  lover  of  Eloise  to  the  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  princi- 

frown  of  the  church.     But  with  the  skill  of  the  pies  which  assert  them  to  be  the  property  of  the 

master  the  disciple  associated  an  independence  people  no  less  than  of  the  priest,  it  had  been  an 

and  hardihood  peculiar  to  himself.     In  the  garb  object  of  early  solicitude  with  Waldo  to  confer 

of  a  monk,  and  with  a  countenance  which  be-  upon  his  followers  a  vernacular  translation  of 

spoke  his  decision  and  capacity,  but  which  had  the  inspired  volume.     It  was  a  novelty  in  mo- 

already  become  marked  with  many  cares^  Arnold  dern  Europe,  and  contributed  much  te  his  un- 

commenced  his  stormy  career,  as  a  preacher  in  nrecedented  success  in  the  work  of  reformation, 

the  streets  of  Brescia.  Arraigned  before  the  pre-  The  Noble  Loion*  had  long  since  supplied  the 

feet  of  the  city,  the  reformer  was  condemned  to  devout  with  a  valuable  summary  of  Scripture 

die ;  and,  deserted  (perhaps  of  necessity)  by  his  history,  and  of  the  doctrines  and  the  duties  of 

more   powerful  adherents,  he  perished  at  the  the  Gospel;  but  such  was  the  impulse  given  to 

stake,  amid  the  idle  gazings  of  the  Roman  popu-  the  mind  of  multitudes  by  the  possession  of  the 

lace.     His  ashes  were  given  to  the  Tiber;  out  Scriptures,  that  the  numerous  sectaries,  however 

his  opinions  were  not  so  easily  consigned  to  ob-  poor  and  despised,  were  generally  capable  of 

livion.     But   ten  years  from  that  period   had  vindicating  their  peculiarities  of  custom  or  opi- 

scarcely  passed,  when  Peter  Waldo,  an  opu-  u ion  by  an  appeal  to  that  authority ;  it  was  even 

lent  merchant  of  Lyons,  became  known  in  that  their  boast  that  there  was  scarcely  a  man  or  wo- 

city  as  an  opponent  of  the  Romish  superstition,  man  among  them  who  was  not  far  better  read  in 

and  a  zealous  advocate  of  what  has  smce  been  the  Bible  than  the  doctors  of  the  church.  Waldo 

designated    the  reformed   faith.      Waldo    had  finished  his  career  in  1179,  and  it  was  two  years 

witnessed  the  sudden  decease  of  a  friend  at  his  later  that  the  pontiff,  Lucian  III.,  issued  his 

table,  and  a  disposition  already  favorable  to  re-  memorable  decree,  condemning  all  manner  of 

ligion  was  much  confirmed  by  the  affecting  in-  heresy,  by  whatever  name  denominated.     By 

cident.    Often  scandalised  by  the  manners  of  the  the  haughty  Innocent  IIL  every  motive  which 

clergy,  his  superior  education  had  enabled  him  to  superstition  could  supply  was  employed  to  arm 

consult  the  Latin  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  From  the  princes  and  the  people  of  Europe  against 

that   source  he  derived   the  instruction  which  the  pacific  disciples  of  the  Gospel.  To  extirpate 

taught  him  to  separate  from  communion  with  the  . 

papal  church.     His  morals  had  ever  defied  the        •  l^  jj^ye  Leycion,  or  The  Noble  Lesson,  is  a 

breath  of  calumny;  from  this  period  his  wealth  po^m  jn  the  language  of  the  Troubadours;  the  de- 

rainistered  largely  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor ;  pository  of  opmions,  and  an  expression  of  feelings, 

and  if  his  opposition  to  vice  and  error  exposed  not  unworthy  of  the  professors  of  the  Gospel  in  Uis 

him  to  the  malice  of  interested  men,  his  fearless  most  favorea  period  of  its  history. 
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them  by  fire  and  by  tber  sword  was  the  object  the  pope*s  demand  of  bomagte  and  fridute  from 
distinctly  proposed ;  and  the  indulgences  so  im-  Edward  III.,  for  the  kingdom  of  England,  re- 
pioQsIy  connected  with  the  crusades  into  Asia  commended  bim  'so  mnoh  to  that  prince  that  he 
were  now  as  freely  bestowed  on  such  as  became  bestowed  upon  him  seteral  benehces,  and  em- 
devoted  to  this  murderous  cause.  Under  the  im-  ployed  him  in  several  embassies.  Edward  III. 
pulse  of  such  motives  towns  were  taken  in  sue-  had  refused  that  homage  to  which  king  John  had 
cession,  and  their  inhabitants  slaughtered  with  8ubjectedhissuccessors,andUrbanV.  threatened 
an  atrocity  which  spared  neither  age  nor  sex.  that  if  it  were  not  performed  he  would  cite  him 

A  volume  might  be  occupied  in  detailing  to  Rome,  there  to  answer  for  the  de&ult«  A 
these  atrocities,  but  it  must  be  sufficient  to  ob-  sovereign  of  Edward's  ability  and  renown  was 
«erve,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Gibbon, '  that  pope  not  thus  to  be  intimidated ;  the  feeling  of  the 
Innocent  III.  surpassed  the  sanguinary  fame  of  country  was  with  him,  and  the  parliament, 
Theodore.  It  was  in  cruelty  alone  her  soldiers  affirming  that  what  John  had  done  in  this  matter 
could  equal  the  heroes  of  the  crusades,  and  the  was  a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath,  declared 
cruelties  of  her  priests  were  far  excelled  by  the  that,  if  the  pope  proceeded  in  any  way  against 
founders  of  the  inquisition,  an  office  more  adapted  the  king,  he  and  all  his  subjects  should  with  all 
4o  confirm  than  to  confute  the  belief  of  an  evil  their  power  resist  him.  The  papal  claims  were 
principle.'  The  interval  between  the  former  defended  by  a  monk,  who  ventured  to  challenge 
half  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  with  which  these  Wicklifie  upon  the  subject,  who  coming  forward 
crusades  were  connected,  and  the  middle  of  the  with  superior  ability,  and  in  a  better  cause,  pro- 
following,  in  which  WycUfie  appeared,  is  one  duced  a  conclusive  reply ;  in  reward  (or  which, 
of  unusual  gloom  in  the  history  of  true  religion,  when  an  appeal  concerning  the  wardenship  was 
The  efforts  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigeois  to  decided  against  him,  he  was  appointed  professor 
restore  its  purity,  and  which  has  not  been  im-  of  divinity,  and,  as  a  further  mark  of  favor,  the 
properly  designated  the  first  reformation,  ap-  living  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire  was  given 
peared  as  a  total  failure,  and  through  nearly  300  him.  Two  years  after  his  appointment  to  the 
succeeding  years  the  good  which  it  was  designed  divinity  chair  he  was  named,  with  other  ambas- 
to  confer  on  the  nations  of  the  western  empire  sadors,  to  meet  the  pope's  representative  at 
was  effectually  resisted.  And  not  only  so,  the  Bruges,  and  resist  his  pretensions  to  the  presenta- 
roachinery  of  despotism  appeared  to  become  tion  of  benefices  in  England,  an  injurious  prac- 
every  day  more  matured,  ana  every  struggle  of  tice,againstwhich  several  statutes  had  been  passed, 
its  victims  but  to  place  thfem  more  completely  The  negociation  lasted  nearly  two  years,  and 
beneath  it.  it  is  probable  tliat  what  he  then  had  opportuni- 

III.  Riie  and  progress  of  Wickliffe's  doctrines  ties  of  discovering  convinced  him  that  the  system 
in  England. — ^The  manifold  and  complicated  of  the  papal  court  and  its  doctrines  were  equally 
evils  of  popery,  however,  reached  their  highest  corrupt.  For  on  his  return  he  attacked  it  in  the 
pitch  about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  boldest  manner,  maintained  that  the  Scriptures 
That  astonishing  system  of  spiritual  tyranny,  for  contained  all  truths  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
instance,  had  now  drawn  within  its  vortex  almost  that  the  perfect  rule  of  Christian  practice  was  to 
the  whole  government  of  England.  The  pope's  be  found  in  them  only ;  denied  the  authority  of 
haughty  legate,  spuming  at  all  law  and  equity,  the  pope  in  temporal  matters ;  proclaimed  that 
made  even  the  ministers  of  justice  to  tremble  at  he  was  that  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition, 
its  tribunal  ;  parliaments  were  overawed,  and  whom  St  Paul  prophetically  dcNcribes,  <  sitting 
sovereigns  obliged  to  temporise,  while  the  lawless  as  God  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself 
ecclesiastics,  entrenched  oehind  the  authority  of  that  he  is  God  ;*  and  denounced  him  as  anti- 
couacib  and  decrees,  set  at  nought  the  civil  christ.  These  opinions  he  openly  preached  and 
power,  and  opened  an  asylum  to  any,  even  the  published,  appealing  to  the  Scriptures  for  their 
most  profligate,  disturbers  of  society.  In  the  truth ;  and  they  were  propagated  by  his  disci- 
mean  time  the  taxes  collected,  under  various  pies,  who  attacked  the  friars  in  their  own  man- 
pretexts>  by  the  agents  of  the  see  of  Rome,  ner,  preaching  to  the  people,  and  going  about, 
amounted  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  taxes  paid  as  he  himself  did,  barefoot,  and  in  plain  fringe 
to  the  king.  The  insatiable  avarice  and  insup-  gowns.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  accused 
portable  tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  of  heresy,  and  orders  came  to  Sudbury  the  pri- 
given  such  universal  disgust,  that  a  bold  attack,  mate,  andCourtney  the  bbhop  of  London,  to  have 
made  about  this  time,  on  the  authority  of  that  him  arrested,  and  kept  in  close  custody  till  they 
court,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  was,  at  should  receive  further  instructions.  But  the 
first,  more  successful  than  could  have  been  ex-  duke  of  Lancaster,  John  ofGaunt,  who  was  then 
pected  in  that  dark  and  superstitious  age.  This  governing  the  kingdom  during  the  latter  days  of 
attack  was  made  by  the  famous  John  Wickliffe,  his  father,  protected  him  with  a  high  hand ;  and 
who  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  learned  men  he  was  still  so  popular  in  Oxford  that,  when  a 
of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  His  reputa-  nuncio  was  sent  thither,  requiring  the  university^ 
tion  for  learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  was  so  great,  under  pain  of  the  severest  penalties,  to  deliver 
that  archbishop  Islip  appointed  bim  the  first  him  up  for  justice,  the  threat  was  disregarded, 
warden  of  Canterbury  College,  Oxford^  in  1365.  The  archbishop,  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed 
The  lectures  in  divinity  which  he  read  in  that  in  the  summary  manner  which  the  pope  ordered, 
university  were  much  admired,  though  in  these  summoned  him  to  appear  within  tliirty  days  be- 
lectures  tie  treated  the  clergy,  and  particularly  fore  him  and  the  bisnop  of  London,  at  a  synod 
the  mendicant  friars,  with  no  little  freedom  and  .  held  in  St.  Paul's ;  and  Wickliffe,  confident  in 
severity.  A  discourse  which  he  published  against  his  cause  and  in  his  protectors,  hesitated  not  \9 
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obey.  It  is  not,  however,  likely  tliat  tny  pro-  longing  an  impression  of  herror  upon  the  eipeec- 
lection  could  long  have  upheld  him  against  the  ant  and  awea  spectators.  Sautre  was  broogbt 
ecclesiastical  authority,  ii  a  schism  had  not  at  before  the  primate  and  six  other  bishops,  in  the 
this  juncture  occurred  to  weaken  the  papal  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's; 'they  were  in  their  pon- 
power,  and  shake  its  very  foundations.  Wickliffe  tifical  attire,  and  he  appeared  in  priestly  vest- 
seized  the  advantage  which  was  thus  afforded  ments  with  the  paten  and  chalice  in  his  hands, 
him,  and  set  forth  a  tract  upon  the  schism,  ex-  Arundel  stood  up,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
posing  the  absurdity  of  ascribing  infallibility  to  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
a  divided  church.  While  the  doctrines  of  Wick-  (thus  profaned  in  this  inhuman  progress),  de- 
liffe  were  propagated  and  opposed  with  much  graded  him,  first  from  his  priestly  order,  and,  in 
seal  at  Oxford,  and  at  other  places,  he  being  in  a  sign  of  that  degradation,  took  from  him  the 
declining  state  of  health  resided,  during  the  two  paten  and  chalice, and  plucked  thepriesdy  casule 
last  years  of  his  life,  at  his  living  of  Lntterworth,  from  his  back.  The  New  Testament  was  then 
in  Leicestershire,  employed  in  finishing  his  trans-  put  into  his  hands,  and  taken  from  him ;  the 
lation  of  the  Bible  and  other  works.  Being  stole  being  at  the  same  time  pulled  off,  to  de- 
seized  with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  deprived  grade  him  from  the  office  of  deacon.  By  de- 
him  of  his  speech  December  28ih,  1384,  he  exr  priving  him  of  the  alb  and  maniple,  his  deprive- 
pired  on  the  last  day  of  that  year.  tion  from  the  orderof  subdeacon  was  effected.  The 

The  invention  of  printing  had,  at  this  time,  candlestick,  taper,  and  urceole,  were  taken  from 
created  facilities  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  him  as  an  acolyte ;  the  book  of  exorcisms,  as  ex- 
unknown  before ;  and  the  struggle  between  the  orcist ;  the  lectionary,  as  reader ;  he  then  remained 
elements  of  darkness  and  the  principles  of  light  in  a  surplice  as  sexton,  and,  with  the  )*ey  of  the 
Tesembled,  for  a  while,  the  smothering  vapor  church  door :  these  also  were  taken  from  him ;  the 
which  precedes  the  burst  and  the  radiance  of  a  priest's  cap  was  then  to  be  laid  aside,  the  ton- 
dear  and  steady  flame.  Thousands  were  pre-  sure  rased  away,  so  that  no  outward  mark  what- 
pared  by  these  antecedent  causes  to  receive  tlie  ever  of  his  orders  might  remain ;  the  cap  of  a 
truth  in  all  its  holy  purity,  and  sacred  influence,  layman  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  Arundel 
Already  the  rays  of  truth  were  emanating  from  then  delivered  him,  as  a  secular  person,  to  the 
the  sacred  volume  in  all  directions ;  and  men  secular  court  of  the  high  constable  and  marshal 
were  beginning  to  start  as  from  the  slumbers  of  of  England,  there  present,  beseeching  the  court 
a  dream,  or  the  reveries  of  a  distempered  ima-  to  receive  favorably  the  said  William  Sautre, 
gination.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  unto  them  thus  committed  1  For  with  diis  hypo- 
that  this  change  of  opinion  escaped  the  notice  critical  recommendation  to  mercy  the  Romish 
of  the  dominant  church ;  or  that  it  was  negligent  church  always  delivered  over  its  victims  to  be 
of  that  strong  arm  of  power  which  it  possessed,  burnt  alive.  Sautre  accordingly  suffered  mai^ 
in  order  to  suppress  the  growing  heresy.  Henry  tyrdom  at  the  stake ;  leaving  a  name  which  is 
IV.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy,  passed  a  still  slandered  by  the  Romanists,  but  which  the 
statute,  forbidding  the  propagation  of  the  new  church  of  England  will  ever  hold  in  deserved 
doctrine  by  preachins:,  wriUng,  teaching,  or  dis-  respect. 

course ;  and  demanding  of  all  persons  the  re-       At  this  time  twelve  inquisitors  of  heresy,  for 

nunciation  of  their  errors,  on  pain  of  being  con-  this   dreadful  name  had   been   introduced    in 

demned  for  heresy,  and  burnt  alive.  England,  were  appointed  at  Oxford,  to  search 

William  Sautre,  the  parish  priest  of  St.  Osithes,  out  heretics  and  heretical  books.  They  presented 
in  London,  and  formerly  of  St.  Margaret's,  at  as  heresies  246  conclusions,  deduced,  some  truly 
Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  was  the  first  victim  under  this  and  some  falsely,  from  the  writings  of  Wickliffe's 
new  sutute,  and  the  first  martyr  for  the  reform-  followers,  and  of  the  Lollards;  and  they  repre- 
ation  in  England.  The  single  question  with  sented  that  Christ's  vesture  without  seam  could 
which  he  was  pressed  was,  whether  the  sacra-  not  be  made  whole  again,  unless  certain  greit 
ment  of  the  altar,  after  the  pronouncing  of  the  men,  who  supported  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe, 
sacramental  words,  remainea  material  bread  or  were  removed ;  particularising  Sir  John  Old- 
not.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  him  to  declare  a  castle,  who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  was  lord  Cob- 
firm  belief  that  it  was  *  the  bread  of  life  which  ham,  a  man  of  high  birth,  and  at  that  time  in 
came  down  from  heaven ;'  he  was  required  to  favor  with  Henry  V.  Him  they  accused  to  the 
acknowledge  that  it  ceased  to  be  bread.  Find-  king  of  holding  heretical  opinions  concerning 
ing  it  in  vain  to  protest  that  he  attempted  not  to  the  sacrament,  penance,  pilgrimages,  the  adora- 
explain  what  is  inexplicable,  his  final  answer  tion  of  images,  and  the  authority  of  the  Romish 
was  that  the  bread,  after  consecration,  remained  church,  declaring  their  intention  of  proceeding 
very  bread  as  it  was  before.  He  was  then  pro-  against  him  as  a  most  pernicious  heretic, 
nounced  to  be  judicially  and  lawfully  convicted  in  better  reliance  upon  a  good  cause  than 
as  a  heretic,  and  as  a  heretic,  to  be  punished ;  upon  popular  favor  and  his  own  means  of  resist- 
and  being,  moreover,  a  relapsed  heretic,  to  be  ance,  lie  wrote  a  paper,  which  he  entitled  the 
degraded,  deposed,  and  delivered  over  to  the  Christian  belief  of  the  lord  Cobham;  and  with  this 
secular  arm.  he  went  to  the  king,  trusting,  it  is  said,  to  find 

This  being  the  first  condemnation  of  the  kind  men.y  and  favor  at  his  hand.  The  writing  began 

in  England,  Arundel  was  punctual  in  all  its  with  the  Apostle's  creed,  to  which  a  larger  decla- 

forms,  that  they  mi«ht  serve  for  an  exact  prece-  ration  of  his  faith  was  added.     Like  Widtliffe, 

dent  in  future.    Tliey  were,  probably,  derived  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  church  was 

from  the  practice  of  the  accursed  inquisitors  in  divided  into  three  parts,  the  saints  in  heaven, 

Languedoc ;  and  they  were  well  devised  for  pro-  the  $ouU  in  purgatory,  and  the  faithful  on  nuth ; 
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but  he  qualified  this  admission  of  a  purgatory,  tragedy,  by  offering  Lim  absolution  and  mercy, 
by  saying  if  any  such  place  be  in  the  Scriptures  :  if  he  would  humbly  desire  it,  in  due  form  and 
the  duty  of  the  priests  was  that,  secluded  from  manner,  as  the  church  ordained.^-'  Nay,  forsooth, 
an  worldliness,  tney  should  conform  their  lives  will  I  not,'  he  replied,  *  for  I  never  trespassed 
to  the  examples  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  ever-  against  you,  and  therefore  I  will  not  do  it  !* 
more  occupied  in  preaching  and  teaching  the  Then  kneeling  on  the  pavement,  and  holding  up 
Scriptures  purely,  and  in  giving  wholesome  ex-  his  hands  toward  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  'I  shrive 
amples  of  good  living  to  the  other  degrees ;  more  me  here  unto  Thee,  my  eternal,  living  God,  that 
modest  also,  more  loving,  gentle,  and  lowly  in  in  my  youth  I  offended  thee,  O  Lord,  most  grie- 
spirit  should  they  be  than  any  other  people.  The  vously  in  pride,  wrath,  and  gluttony  ;  in  cove- 
duty  of  the  people  was,  '  to  bear  their  good  tousness,  and  in  lechery  1  Many  men  have  I 
minds  and  true  obedience  to  the  foresaid  minis-  hurt  in  mine  anger,  and  done  many  other  hor- 
ters  of  God,  their  king,   civil   governors,  and  rible  sins  1  Good  Lord,  I  ask  Thee  mercy  V  He 

griests ;'  justly  to  occupy  every  man  his  faculty,  wept  while  he  uttered  this  passionate  prayer ; 

e  it  merchandise,  handicraft,  or  the  tilth  of  the  then,  standing  op,  said  with   a  mighty  voice, 

ground,  and  so  one  to  be  helper  to  another.    He  *  Lo,  good  people,  lo  1  for  the  breaking  of  God's 

then  professed  his  full  belief  that  the  body  and  law  and  his  commandments,  they  never  yet  cursed 

blood  of  Christ  were  verily  and  indeed  contained  me !  but  for  thine  own  laws  and  traditions  most 

in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  under  the  simili-  cruelly  do  they  handle  both  me  and  other  men. 

tndes  of  bread  and  wine ;  that  the  law  of  God  And,  therefore,  both  they  and  their  laws,  by  the 

was  most  true  and  perfect,  and  that  they  which  promise  of  God,  shall  utterly  be  destroyed !' 
did  not  so  follow  it  in  their  faith  and  works  (at         When  they  had  recovered  from  the  surprise 

one  time  or  other)  could  not  be  saved ;  *  whereas  which  this  awful  appeal  produced,  they  began  to 

he  that  seeketh  it  in  faith,  accepteth  it,  leameth  it,  examine  him  concerning  his  belief.     He  replied 

delighteth  therein,  and   performeth  it  in   love,  with  the  same  intrepid  spirit,  'I  believe  fully 

shall  taste  for  it  the  felicity  of  everlasting  inno-  and  faithfully  in  the  universal  laws  of  God.     I 

cency.      Finally,  that  God  will  ask  no  more  of  believe  that  all  is  true  which  is  contained  in  the 

a  Christian  believer,  in  this  life,  than  to  obey  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Bible.    Finally,  I  believe 

precepts  of  this  most  blessed  law.    If  any  pre-  all  that  my  Lord  God  would  I  should  believe.' 

late  require  more,  orany  oth^rkind  of  obedience  They  pressed  him  with  the  murderous  question 

than  this,  he  contemneth  Christ,  exalteth  himself  concerning  material   bread.    He  made  answer, 

above  God,  and  so  becometh  an  open  antichrist.'  '  The  Scriptures  make  no  mention  of  this  word 

He  required  that  the  king  wauld  cause  this  his  material,  and  therefore  my  faith  hath  nothing  to 

confession  of  faith  to  be  justly  examined  by  the  do  therewith.    But  this  I  say,  and  believe,  that  it 

wisest  and  most  learned  men  in  the  realm  ;  and  is  Christ's  body  and  bread.'    They  exclaimed 

that,  if  it  were  found  in  all  parts  agreeing  to  the  against  this  with  one  voice ;   and  one  of  the 

truth,  it  might  be  so  allowed,  and  he  himself  bishops  stood  up  and  said,  'It  was  a  heresy  ma- 

thereupon  holden  for  none  other  than   a   true  uifest,  to  say  that  it  iftbread  after  the  sacramental 

Christian ;  or  that  it  might  be  utterly  condemned  words  were  spoken.*    The  noble  martyr  replied, 

if  it  were  found  otherwise,  provided  always  that  '  St.  Paul  was,  I  am  sure,  as  wise  as  you,  and 

he  were  taught  a  better  belief  by  the  word  of  more  godly  learned,  and  he  called  it  bread,  'the 

God,  which  word  he  would,  at  all  times,  most  oread  that  we  break,*  saith  he, '  is  it  not  the  par- 

reverently  obey.  taking  of  the  body  of  Christ?'    And  as  for  that 

When  the  king  allowed  him  in  his  presence  to  virtuous  man,  Wickiiffe,  I  shall  say  here,  both 

be  personally  cited,  lord  Cobham  perceived  that  before  God  and  man,  that  before  I  knew  that 

bis  destruction  was  determined  on,  and,  rejecting  despised  doctrine  of  his  I  never  abstained  from 

the  archbishop  as  his  judge,  appealed  from  him  sin.    But,  since  I  learned  therein  to  fear  my  Lord 

to  the  pope;  this  appeal  being  disallowed  he  God,  it  halh  otherwise,  I  trust,  been  with  me, 

was  immediately  committed  to  the  tower,  till  the  so  much  grace  could  I  never  find  in  all  your 

day  appointed  for  his  examination.     On  that  glorious  instructions  !     One  pope  hath  put  down 

day  at  the  Dominican  convent  within  Ludgate,  another,   one  hath  poisoned  another,  one   hath 

many  canonists  and  friars,  the  heads  and  leading  cursed  another,  and  one  hath  slain  another,  and 

persons  of  their  respective  orders,  were  convened  done  much  mure  mischief,  as  all  the  chronicles 

10  sit  in  judgment  on  him ;  while  a  number  of  tell.     Let  all  men  consider  well  this,  that  Christ 

priests,  monks,  canons,  and  friars,  with  a  rabble  was  meek  and  merciful ;  the  pope  is  proud  and 

of  underlings,  who  were  collected  as  spectators,  a  tyrant — Christ  was  poor  and  forgave;  the  pope 

insulted  him  as  he  came,  for  a  horrible  heretic,  is  rich,  and  a  malicious  manslayer,  as  his  daily 

and  a  roan  accursed  before  God.    These  prepa-  acts  do  prove  him.   Rome  is  the  very  nest  of  anti- 

rationSy  and  the  certainty  of  what  was  to  ensue,  christ,  and  out  of  that  nest  cometh  all  the  disciples 

could  not  shake  the  constancy  of  his  resolved  of  him,  of  whom  prelates,  priests,  and  monks 

mind.  But  the  taunts  and  mockery  of  the  brutal  are  the  body,  and  these  piled  friars  are  the  tail ! 

audience  who  came  there  as  to  a  spectacle,  and  Though  he  judge  my  body,   which   is  but  a 

anticipated  with  exultation  the  inhuman  catas-  wretched  thing,  yet  am  I  certain  and  sure  that  he 

trophe,  disturbed  that  equanimity  which  he  had  can  do  no  harm  to  my  soul,  no  more  than  could 

hitherto  preserved ;  and  moved  him,  not  to  an  Satan  ufion  the  soul  of  Job.     He  who  created 

unseemly  anger,  nor  to  aught  unworthy  of  him-  that,  will,  of  his  infinite  will  and  promise,  save 

aelfy  but  to  an  emotion  than  which  nothing  nobler  it ;  I  have  therein  no  manner  of  doubt.    And,  as 

in  its  kind  hath  been  imagined  in  fiction,  or  re-  concerning  these  articles  before  rehearsed,  I  wiU 

cmded  in  l.istor)'.    For  when  Arundel  began  the  stand  to  them,  even  lo>  the  very  death,  by  ^h» 
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l^race  of  my  eternal  God  1'  Turning  to  the  spec-  populace ;  but,  in  pFoportion  as  he  attracted  tbei^ 
tators  then,  he  spread  his  hands,  and  spake  with  esteem  and  regard,,  ne  drew  upon  himself  the 
a  louder  voice,  *  Good  Christian  people,  for  execration  of  the  priests.  The  introduction  of 
God's  love  be  well  ware  of  these  men !  for  they  WicklifiTs  writings  into  the  university  of  Prague 
will  else  beguile  you,  and  lead  you  blinding  into  gave  great  offence  to  the  archbishop  of  Prs^e, 
hell  with  themselves.  For  Christ  saith  plainly  who  issued  a  decree  that  every  person  who  was 
unto  you,  If  one  blind  man  leadeth  another,  they  in  possession  of  them  snould  brine  the  books  to- 
are  like  both  to  fall  into  the  ditch  V  Then,  kneel-  him,  in  order  that  such  as  contained  any  thing 
ing  down  before  them,  he  prayed  for  his  enemies :  heretical  might  be  burnt.  Huss,  and  the  mein- 
'  Lord  God  eternal  1  I  beseech  thee,  of  thy  great  bers  of  the  university,  entered  a  protest  against 
mercy's  sake  to  forgive  my  pursuers,  if  it  be  thy  these  proceedings,  and  on  the  25th  of  June,  1410, 
blessed  will  !*  Being  committed  to  the  Tower,  appealed  from  the  sentence  of  the  archbishop  to- 
whence  he  escaped,  a  large  reward  was  offered  the  court  of  Rome.  The  affair  was  carried  before 
for  taking  lord  Cobham,  alive  or  dead ;  so  faith-  pope  John  XXIII.,  who  granted  a  commission  to 
fully,  however,  was  he  sheltered,  notwithstanding  cardinal  Colonna  to  cite  Uuss  to  appear  personally 
all  who  harboured  him  incurred  the  same  danger  before  htm  at  Rome,  there  to  answer  the  accu- 
with  himself,  that  he  eluded  his  persecutors  for  sations  laid  against  him  of  preaching  both  errors 
four  years,  until  he  was  discovered,  by  means  of  and  heresies.  Uuss  desirea  to  be  excused  aper- 
lord  Powis,  in  Wales.  He  now  stood  resolutely  sonal  appearance,  and  so  greatly  was  he  favored 
upon  his  defence,  and  would  probably  not  have  in  Bohemia,  that  king  Wenceslaus,  his  queen, 
been  taken  alive,  if  a  woman  had  not  broken  his  the  nobility,  and  the  university  at  large,  joined 
legs  with  a  stool.  In  this  condition  he  was  car-  in  a  request  to  the  pope  that  he  would  dispense 
ried  to  London  in  a  horse  litter ;  and  there,  being  with  such  an  appearance ;  and,  moreover,  that 
hung  by  the  middle  in  chains,  was  consumed  in  he  would  not  suffer  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  to 
the  flames  praising  God.  be  subject  to  the  imputation  of  heresy,  but  per- 
IV.  The  Bohemian  reformers, — ^The  historians  mit  them  to  preach  the  gospel  with  freedom  in 
of  the  Reformation  too  generally  represent  that  their  places  of  worship,  and  that  he  would  send 
great  revolution  to  originate  exclusively  with  legates  to  Prague  to  correct  any  presumed  abuses, 
Luther  and  his  friends ;  in  Germany,  however,  the  expense  of  which  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
as  well  as  in  England,  the  pure  sentiments,  the  Bohemians.  Three  proctors  were  despatched  to 
holy  lives,  and  the  triumphant  deaths  of  the  mar-  Rome  to  tender  Huss's  apoloey  to  bis  holiness ; 
tyrs,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  but  the  excuses  alleged  were  deemed  insufficient, 
paved  the  way  for  their  successors  of  the  six-  and  Huss,  being  declared  contumacious,  was  ac- 
teenth.  Before  we  enter  on  the  history  of  the  cordingly  excommunicated.  Thisexcomraunica- 
nipture  between  the  German  princes  and  the  tion  extended  also  to  his  disciples  and  friends; 
papacy,  we  shall  briefly  notice  that  of  the  Bohe-  he  himself  was  declared  a  promoter  of  heresy* 
mian  reformers.  Bohemia  partook  of  the  general  and  an  interdict  was  pronounced  against  him. 
corruption,  and  was  immersed  in  darkness  and  Urban  VI.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  pontificate 
superstition,  when  Waldo  and  his  friends  sought  on  the  death  of  Gregory  XL,  A.  D.  1378,  having 
an  asylum  in  that  kingdom,  and  in  the  year  1176  rendered  himself  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub- 
formed  a  colony  at  Salts  and  Laun,  on  the  river  jects,  the  cardinals  so  resented  his  conduct  that 
Eger.  These  Waldenses  found  the  Bohemians  they  set  aside  his  election,  and  chose  Clement  VIL 
scarcely  less  superstitious  than  the  members  of  in  his  room.  The  adherents  of  both  pontiffs  were 
the  church  of  Rome ;  but  subseouently  intro-  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  support  their 
duced  amongthem  the  knowledge  ot  the  Christian  respective  pretensions,  and  much  human  blood 
faith  in  its  purity,  according  to  the  word  of  God.  was  spilt  in  the  contest.  To  terminate  this  dis- 
On  the  introduction,  however,  of  popery,  through  gracenil  schism,  a  third  pope,  Alexander  V.,  was 
the  influence  of  Charles  IV.,  ignorance,  profli-  elected,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  resignation 
gacy,  and  corruption  of  manners,  began  to  pre-  of  the  others.  Neither  of  them,  however,  would 
vail  among  all  oraersof  the  people;  the  inquisition  give  up  nis  power ;  and  the  world  now  saw  three 
was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  des-  popes  ruling  at  one  and  the  same  time.  With  a 
potism  in  the  civil  government,  and  uniformity  view  to  heal  the  fatal  schisms,  and  repair  the  dis- 
of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion.  The  conse-  orders  that  had  sprung  up  during  their  con- 
quence  was,  that  multitudes  withdrew  themselves  tinuance,  as  well  as  to  bring  about  a  reformation 
from  the  public  places  of  worship,  and  followed  of  the  clergy,  which  was  now  loudly  and  generally 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  by  wor-  called  for,  in  the  year  1414  the  emperor  Sigis- 
shipping  God  in  private  houses,  woods,  and  mund  convened  the  council  of  Constance, 
caves.  Here  they  were  persecuted,  dragooned.  Hither,  from  all  parts,  princes  and  prelates, 
drowned  and  killed ;  and  thus  matters  went  on  clergy  and  laity,  regulars  and  seculars,  flocked 
jntil  the  appearance  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  together  (November  16th,  1414),  to  determine 
cf  Prague.  John  Huss,  who  had  been  a  student  the  dispute  between  the  three  contending  factions 
in  the  university  of  Prague,  where  he  had  taken  for  the  papacy ;  and  thither  Huss  was  cited  to 
his  degrees,  and  become  a  zealous  disciple  of  appear,  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct  and 
Wickliff,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Hussinetz,  writings.  The  emperor  Sigismund,  brother  o 
in  1373,  of  parents  not  in  affluent  circumstances.  Wenceslaus,  encouraged  Huss  to  obey  the  sum- 
He  was  a  person  of  eminent  abilities,  and  of  still  mons,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  his  compliance 
more  eminent  zeal ;  his  talents  were  popular,  sent  him  a  passport  with  assurance  of  safe  con- 
his  life  irreproachable,  and  bis  manners  the  most  duct,  permitting  him  to  come  freely  to  the 
afiable  and  engaging.    He  was  the  idol  of  the  council,  and  plraging  himself  for  his  safe  return 
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liun  consented ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived 
within  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  than,  regardless 
of  the  emperor's  passport,  he  was  arrested  and 
committed  close  prisoner  to  a  chamber  in  Uie 
palace.    This  violation  of  common  law  and  jus- 

'tice  was  noticed  by  the  friends  of  Huss,  who 
hady  out  of  the  respect  they  bore  his  character, 
accompanied  him  to  Constance.    They  urged 

-  the  imperial  safe  conduct ;  but  the  pope  replied 
that  he  never  granted  any  safe  conduct,  nor  was 
be  bound  by  that  of  the  emperor. 

Jerome  of  Prague  was  the  intimate  friend  and 

•  companion  of  Huss ;  inferior  to  him  in  age,  ex- 
perience, and  authority,  but  his  superior  in  all 
liberal  endowments.  He  was  bom  at  Prague, 
and  educated  in  that  university.  Having  finished 
his  studies  he  travelled  into  many  countries  of 
Europe.  The  universities  of  Prague,  of  Paris, 
of  Cologne,  and  of  Heidelberg,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  M.  A. ;  and,  having  made 
the  tour  of  the  continent,  he  visited  England, 

•  where  he  obtained  access  to  the  writings  of 
'Wickliffe,  which  he  copied  out,  and  returned 
*with  them  to  Prague.  As  Jerome  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  an  active  co-operation  with 
Huss  in  all  his  opposition  to  the  abominations 
•f  the  times,  he  was  cited  before  the  council  of 
Constance  on  the  17th  April  1415,  at  the  time 
his  friend  FIuss  was  conBoed  in  a  castle  near  that 

<  city.  Arriving  shortly  afterwards  in  Constance, 
or  the  neighbourhood,  he  learned  how  his  fnend 
had  been  treated,  and  what  he  himself  had  to 

•expect ;  on  which  he  prudently  returned  to  Iber- 
2ingen,  an  imperial  city,  whence  he  wrote  to  the 

«mperor  and  council,  requesting  a  safe  conduct ; 
but,  not  obtaining  one  to  his  satisfaction,  he  was 
preparing  to  return  into  Bohemia,  when  he  was 
arrested  at  Kirschaw,  and  conveyed  to  Con- 
stance.   -Every  one  knows  the  fate  of  these  two 

•  eminent  men.  They  were  both  condemned  by 
the  council  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  the  sentence 
was  carried  into  effect.  Huss  was  executed  on 
the  7th  July  1415 ;  and  Jerome  on  the  20th  of 
May  1416. 

V.  The  reformation  in  Germany, — If,  in  the 
'  following  sketch  of  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded and  prodi^ced  the  Reformation  we  seem  to 
look  principally  to  the  efforts  of  the  German 
reformer,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  great 
work,  then  generally  designated,  was  begun  in 
Germany,  and  that,  although  political  and  per- 
sonal circumstances  apparently  produced  the 
rupture  between  Englana  and  Rome,  the  minds 
of  men  had  been  previously  prepared  for  a  thank- 
fiil  embrace  of  it,  by  the  writings  of  Luther ; 
that  the  political  causes  were  only  accidental 
ones,  providentially  concurring  with  those  of  a 
moral  nature ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  consi- 
dered as  independent  and  isolated  events,  the 
Reformation  both  in  England  and  Germany  was 
one  and  the  same  event  under  different  appear- 
ances and  modifications. 

With  this  caution  we  now  proceed  to  state 
what  to  us  appear  to  have  been  the  more  proxi- 
mate causes  of  the  Reformation,  first  begun  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  thMrst  instance  it  was  not  against  the  Ca- 
tholic dogmata,  but  against  the  abuses  and  the 
corraption  of  the  pa]^  court,  as  <  in  the  ca^  of 


indulgences,'  that  Lather  and  others  directed 
their  zeal.  Out  intrepid  -reformer  does  not  ap- 
pear at  all  to  have  originally  contemplated  an 
attack  against  transubstantiation,  purgatory, 
praying  for  the  dead,  the  use  of  images  and 
pictures,  the  veneration  of  relics,  tradition  as  a 
rule  of  faith,  the  invocation  of  saints,  or  even 
against  the  use  and  sale  of  indulgences.  It  was 
not  against  all  or  any  of  these  Catholic  tenets 
that  the  reformers,  in  &e  6rst  instance,  protested. 
The  extreme  laxity  and  even  profligacy  of  the 
clergy  had  long  been  the  source  of  painful  regret 
to  the  wise  and  good,  and  of  sarcasm,  impious 
pleasure,  and  contempt,  to  the  wicked  and  the 
vain.  Cardinal  B*  llarmine,  a  ivriter,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  but  seldom  disposed  to  say  a  syl- 
lable in  disparagement  of  the  church  or  the  Ro- 
man court,  confesses  that, '  for  some  years  before 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  heresies,'  as  he 
expresses  it, '  were  published,  there  was  not,  as 
contemporary  authors  testify,  any  severity  in 
ecclesiastical  judicatories,  any  knowledge  of 
sacred  literature,  any  reverence  for  divine  things ; 
thcie  was  not  almost  any  religion  remaining.' 
Had  the  moral  conduct  of  the  head,  and  minis- 
ters of  religion,  been  such  as  became  their  holy 
ofiBce,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  no  particular 
outcry  would  have  been  raised  against  the  Ca- 
tholic doctrines  at  that  time.  No,  it  was  the  base 
conduct  of  the  clergy  that  first  sounded  the  tocsin 
of  religious  war.  This  depravity  bad,  naturally 
enough,  become  the  subject  of  public  ridicule, 
of  reproach,  and  at  last  of  contempt  and  open 
opposition.  The  universal  cry  was  '  Reform  l* 
and  when  this  cry  was  rejected  another  still  more 
powerful  and  dreadful  was  raised  of  '  Destruc- 
tion r 

The  holiness  of  the  church  became  the  first 
object  of  general  attack  ;  and,  unfortunately  for 
herself,  that  which  should  have  been  her  strongest 
Ikold  was  the  most  vulnerable  part  in  the  whole 
fortress.  The  outcry  was  not  against  the  host, 
but  against  him  by  whom  it  was  elevated.  Holy 
images,  pictures,  relics,  and  shrines,  were  never 
despised  till  they  were  .abused  and  profaned  by 
those  to  whose  custody  they  had  been  previously 
consigned.  The  growing  pride  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  naturally  engendered  by  the  union  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  power,  was  one  of  the 
strong  svmptoms  of  approaching  revolt.    Every 

Srince  bore  the  insolence  and  ambition  of  the 
lOman  pontiff  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
impatience.  Some  of  them  dared  to  oppose  it 
openly,  and  the  university  of  Paris  had  more 
than  once  been  -made  the  organ  of  sovereign 
power  to  answer  the  menaces  of  Rome,  they  had 
the  courage  to  appeal  to  a  future  council,  which 
they,  without  ambiguity,  deemed  superior  to  the 
pope.  The  eyes  of  men  began  to  open.  The 
impolitic  vioilence  of  some  popes ;  the  scandalous 
lives  of  others ;  the  seventy  ^ years  captivity  at 
Avignon  ;  the  sdiism  of  forty  other  yean  which 
followed  it,  in  which  two  and  sometimes  three 
popes  appeared,  each  having  a  party,  abusing 
and  excommunicating  each  other,  loading  each 
other  with  the  most  revolting  insults,  and  re- 
proaching each  other  with  the  lowest  vices — un- 
expected discoveries  which  covered  both  rivals 
with  i^miny  at  the  same  time ;  Ul  Uiese  wiU 
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■oreW  aoooant  for  the  hatred  and  cootempt  ish ;  every  thin^  oondticive  to  the  enjoyment  of 
which  erery  where  lurked  secretly  against  the  taste,  every  thing  flattering  to  the  sensibiliiy, 
Romish  hierarchy.  Complaints  and  ronrmurs  physical  and.  moral,  had  become  the  object  o* 
arose  on  every  hand ;  thousands  of  voices  united  Italian  activity.  But  the  calm,  equal,  perse vermi; 
in  demanding  a  reformation  of  the  church  in  its  activity  of  theSa&ons  was  directed  to  the  abstract 
head  and  in  its  members,  in  its  faith  and  in  its  sciences,  to  philosophy,  to  historical  researches, 
manners.  Next  to  the  lordly  pride  of  the  Ro-  When  the  Reformation  burst  forth,  there  was  not  % 
man  court  we  may  reckon  among  the  proximate  single  theolosrian  of  Italy  capable  of  encounter- 
causes  of  the  Reformation  the  luxury,  extra va-  iog  those  of  Saxony ;  some  ot  them  had  the  pre- 
gance,  and  religious  indifference  of  Leo  X.  sumption  to  attempt  it,— a  presumption  always 

About  the  period  of  Luther's  &rst  attack  on  the  associate  of  ignorance ;  they  were  defeated 
the  religion  of  the  Catholics,  Rome  was  in  pro-  and  covered  with  confusion ;  in  reven^ce  Italy 
found  peace  ;  and  this  interval  of  repose  Leo  X.  boasted  loudly  of  her  poets  and  her  painters ; 
occupied  in  expensive  schemes  for  aggrandizing  they  had  not  produced  a  Luther,  but  Saxony 
the  family  of  theMedici ;  in  expending  the  splendor  had  not  produced  an  Ariosto. 
of  the  papal  see ;  and  in  lavishing  presents  on  The  recent  invention  of  the  art  of  printing 
authors,  artists,  profiine  wits,  and  buffoons.  To  operated  in  a  very  powerful  maimer  to  bring  into 
support  the  enormous  expenses  to  which  these  pro-  circulation  those  principles  which,  at  lenj^th, 
pensities  subjected  the  supreme  pontiff  required  produced  the  Reformation.  The  revival  of  litera- 
tar  greater  resources  than  the  now  almost  exhausted  ture  about  this  period  under  the  especial  patron- 
papal  treasury  supplied.  Yet  at  no  time  was  the  age  of  Leo  gave  a  stimulus  to  every  effort  of 
Roman  court  in  greatersplendor,  nor  did  the  vicars  intellect.  Hence  the  reproaches  so  profuiely 
of  Chnst  ever  exhibit  a  magnificence  so  imposing  cast  on  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  were  canried 
as  that  displayed  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  by  means  of  the  press  to  every  cottage,  and  were 
X.  Every  decoration  that  art  could  suggest ;  read  with  eagerness  by  both  the  pious  and  t'ue 
every  wish  thatthe  most  voluptuous  appetite  could  pmfane;  by  those  who  saw  the  decay  ofdevo- 
engender;  and  every  refinement  that  an  un-  tion  in  the  people,  and  the  licentiousness  of  tlic 
bounded  love  of  science  and  literature  could  de-  clergy,  with  sentiments  of  sorrow,  and  a  wish  to 
vise ;  found  a  patron  in  that  luxurious  prince,  have  them  reformed ;  and  also  by  those  wlio 
This  profusion  and  magnificence  in  the  supreme  saw  these  evils  with  a  malicious  pleasure,  and  a 
pontiff  was  amply  copied  by  the  chiefs  and  secret  desire  for  the  rain  of  the  Roman  court, 
the  princes  of  the  Roman  court,  who  vied  and  the  destruction  of  the  papal  hierarchy, 
with  each  other  in  the  grandeur  and  sump-  The  ill  use  which  Tetzel  and  others  made  of 
tuousness  of  their  palaces,  and  the  prodicality  the  sale  of  indulgences  is  a  cause  of  the  Reform- 
and  gaiety  of  their  entertainments ;  nor  did  it  ation  which  has  been  repeated  by  every  writer 
deduct  from  the  pressure  to  which  this  extrava-  on  the  subject  unce  the  days  of  Luther.  The 
gance  exposed  the  subjects  of  the  papal  domi-  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  papal  see  have 
nion,  tliat  a  considerable  portion  of  the  riches  been  already  staled;  but  we  deferred  to  notice  the 
which  were  drained  from  the  labor  or  the  purses  enormous  expenses  to  which  the  Roman  govem- 
of  the  poor  was  lavished  without  discrimination  meat  was  subjected,  in  the  completion  of  llie 
on  artists,  painters,  and  sculptors.  Divine  pro-  astonishing  fabric  begun  during  the  pontificate 
vidence,  intending  on  the  one  hand  to  chastise  of  Julius  II.,  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
the  church  for  her  profligacy  of  manners,  and  on  To  accomplish  this  stupendous  undertaking 
the  other  to  free  the  gospel  of  Christ  from  the  large  supplies  were  become  indispensably  need- 
errors  and  corruptions  which  had  grown  upon  ful ;  and  Leo  X.,  as  almost  a  last  resource,  re- 
it,  seems  to  have  lulled  the  supreme  pontiff  to  sorted  to  a  measure  which  had  been  applied  to 
a  fatal  security,  and  to  hare  struck  with  blindness  as  early  as  A.  D.  1 100,  when  Urban  11.  granted 
those  whom  it  designed  to  punish.  a  plenary  indulgence  and  remission  of  sins  to  all 

An  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  from  which  he  such  persons  as  should  join  in  the  crusades  to 

only  sought  fame  and  gratification,  a  crafty  but  liberate  the  hoW  sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the 

presuming  politician,  pcepossessed  with  con-  infidels.    In  thus  reviving  an  ancient  practice 

tempt  for  the  German  rudeness  of  manners,  under  Leo  X.  was  not  introducing  any  new  mode  of 

which  he  was  unable  to  discover  that  strength  taxation ;  yet  he  took  no  pains  to  secure  the 

and  manliness  of  character,  all  the  energy  of  church  fiN>m  the  disgrace  which  she  subsequently 

which  he  had  to  encounter,  Leo  X.  was  not  sustained  by  the  improper  use  of  this  extraordi- 

qualified  to  enter  the  lists  with  Luther;  and  the  nacy  species  of  traffic.    But  the  mere  act  of 

arrogant  weakness  of  the  one  opened  number-  vending  remittances  of  holy  discipline  was  not 

less  advantages  to  the  intrepid  firmness  of  the  all.     The  commissioners  in  this  noble  traffic 

•other.    Whoever    considers   the   characteristic  were  not  chosen  from  among  the  ranks  of  wise, 

national  differences  between  the  Italians  and  prudent,  and  honest  men.  John  Tetiel,  a  Domi- 
Saxons  will  perceive  that  divine  providejice  had  nican  friar,  of  the  most  depraved  habits  and 
been  secretly  but  effectually  preparing  for  that    vicious  principles,  was  appointed  by  Albert, 

great  Reformation  in  the  church.  The  Italians  archbishop  of  Mentz,  to  dispose  of  these  disho- 
adhered  strongly  to  a  religion  which  captivated  norable  wares  to  the  creaulous  and  deluded 
their  senses,  and  permitted  indulgence  of  their  people.  Being  determined  to  extend  tlie  benefit 
rices.  A  taste  for  luxury,  pomp,  and  volopto-  of  his  commerce  as  much  as  possible,  he  scm- 
iuousness,  with  that  of  the  fine  arts,  was  all  their  pled  not  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  commis- 
enioyment ;  always  oppressed,  they  were  natu-  sion,  nor  to  extol  his  merchandise  as  abounding 
eallv  deceitful,  cunning,  dissimulating,* and  self-    with    every   virtue  Uiat  the  moat  meriterioiii 
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sacrifice  or  service  could  confer.  To  such  an  onlv  the  work  of  man's  hand ;  be  would  at  once, 
impious  length  did  this  agent  of  iniquity  extend  and  entirely,  reject  a  system  in  which  he  could 
his  blasphemies  as  to  declare  that  these  indul-  no  longer  discover  any  trace  of  true  religion, 
gencies  would  atone  for  every  vice, — past,  pre-  Advancing  to  the  period  of  the  German  re- 
sent, or  to  come, — and  remit  every  punishment,  formation  we  find  that  the  first  attack  on  the 
both  in  this  life  and  in  the  next,  to  which  the  church  of  Rome  commenced  in  1517  on  the  part 
most  profligate  wretch  could  be  exposed  !  of  Martin  Luther,  who,  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 

This  blasphemous  and  most  ridiculous  fraud     ber,  delivered  ninety-live  propositions,  in  which 
was  played  off  upon  the  people  in  every  possible    he  censured,  in  the  boldest  manner,  the  extrava- 
shape,  while  the  infamous  fabricator  and  vender    gant  conduct  and  extortion  of  the  papal  commis- 
wallowed  in  every  species  of  luxury,  debauchery     sioners  for  the  sale  of  indulgences.    These  pro- 
and  wickedness ;  an  abuse  so  flagrant  could  not     positions  were  promulgated  at  Wittemberg,  at 
but  cause  the  honest  indignation  of  every  think-    the  college  of  which  he  was  doctor.  Ignorant  of 
ing  person.    Accordingly,  when  a  knowledge  of    a  stipulation  made  between  Leo  X.  and  Albert 
these  practices  came  to  the  ear  of  Martin  Luther,     of  Brandenburgh,  by  which  the  latter  should  re- 
all  the  greatness  of  his  soul  was  called  into    tain  one  half  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
action,  and  he  inveighed  not,  at  first,  against  in-     of  these  indulgences,  Luther  addressed  a  letter 
dulgences  themselves,  but  against  that  torrent  of    of  remonstrance  to  this  elector;  but,  as  might 
corruption  which  Tetzel's  abuse  of  them  was    naturally  have  been  supposed,  no  regard  was 
bringing  into  Christendom.     But  it  is  not  to  be     paid  to  his  complaints.      Exasperated  by   this 
•apposed  that  an  institution  of  so  long  standing,  in-    neglect,  he  next  published  to  the  world  the  pro- 
gralted  on  so  many  prejudices  and  interests,  and     positions  he  had  read  in  the  church  in  Wittem- 
snpported  by  such  an  extraordinary  weight  of    oerg.      They  contained  many  censures  on  the 
power  and  influence,  could  be  overturned  by  any     pope  himself,  but  were  rendered  as  palatable  as 
of  the  aforenamed  causes,  unless  those  causes     possible  by  repeated  expressions  of  obedience  to 
had  been  called  into  action  by  some  bold  and  in-    the  papal  authority  and  the  doctrines  and  deci- 
trepid  spirit;  some  daring  soul,  impatient  of  the    sions  of  the  church.    On  the  first  appearance  of 
crown  of  martyrdom,  and  indifierent  to  every     these  propositions  Tetzel,  the  principal  vender 
consideration  that  contributed  not  to  advance  the     of  the  indulgences  by  the  appointment  of  the 
glory  of  his  character,  the  immortality  of  his    elector  of  Mentz,  endeavoured  to  defend  a  traiBc 
memory,  and,  above  all,  the  interests  of  that  re-    in  which  he  had  so  much  personal  interest.     To 
ligion  to  which  he  was  devoted.    Inspired  by  a    efiect  this  purpose,  he  published  a  set  of  counter 
z^  which  could  consume  the  most  obdurate     propositions,  and  then  publicly  burneii  those  by 
prejudice,  and  a  courage  that  could  brave  the    Luther.    The  friends  of  Luther,  in  a  similar 
most  potent  authority,  Luther  carried  every  thing    spirit,  rejoined,  by  burning  800  copies  uf  Tet- 
before  him  that  retarded  his  designs.    He  knew    zel's  propositions  in  one  of  the  public  squares  of 
when  to  advance,  and  when  to  make  good  a  safe     Wittemberg.    This  conduct  Luther  had  the  mo- 
retreat  ;  when  to  trust  the  energies  of  his  own    deration  or  good  sense  to  lament ;  and  he  affirmed 
mind,  and  when   to  profit  by  the  advice  of    that  it  was  adopted  without  his  knowledge, 
others.  Leo  X.,  conndiog  in  the  professions  of  Luther, 

The  Europeans,  who  till  this  time  had  been  who  had  declared  to  him  *  that  he  would  regard 
confined  within  the  limits  of  tlie  old  world,  had  whatever  came  from  him  as  delivered  by  Christ 
just  launched  beyond  it ;  the  road  to  India  and  himself,'  took  no  immediate  steps  to  curb  the 
America  had  been  lately  discovered.  While  en-  zeal  of  the  reformers,  nor  to  remove  the  cause  of 
terprising  navigators  were  in  this  manner  subdu-  their  just  complaints.  At  length,  however,  the 
ing  an  ocean  that  had  been  unconquerable,  every  indolent  pontiff  was  roused  from  his  danger; 
mind  seemed  also  desirous  of  being  liberated  and,  in  1518,  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear 
from  the  narrow  circle  of  ideas  within  which  it  before  him  at  Rome,  within  sixty  days^  there  to 
had  been  confined  for  ages.  The  human  race  answer  the  questions  which  should  he  proposed 
advanced  perceptibly  towards  the  point  of  matu-  to  him  by  Prierio,  his  virulent  opponent.  It  re- 
rity  of  a  new  epoch.  A  change  in  the  order  of  quired  no  extraordinary  degree  of  penetration  to 
things,  an  approaching  commotion,  seemed  at  perceive  what  must  be  the  issue  of  the  trial, 
hand :  a  rumoling  was  heard  in  the  bowels  of  the  wherein  the  judge  and  the  plaintiff  were  one  and 
volcano;  ardent  vapors  burst  forth  and  streamed  the  same  person.  Accordingly  Luther  made 
through  the  obscunty.  Such  was  the  menacing  sufiicient  interest  to  have  his  cause  heard  in  Ger- 
fermentation  which  appeared  in  the  politicid  many.  Tomaso  de  Vio,  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  the 
state  of  nations  from  tne  commencement  of  the  pope*s  legate  at  the  diet  of  Auesburg,  was  em- 
sixteenth  century.  The  minds  of  men  had  un-  powered  to  summon  Luther  before  him ;  and,  if 
dergone  a  great  change ;  worship  had  become  tie  should  persist  in  his  errors,  to  hold  him  in 
the  business  of  the  senses  and  religion  a  mytho-  custody  till  farther  instructions  should  be  sent 
logy ;  splendid  ceremonies  had  superseded  sim-  from  Rome.  It  was  of  small  consequence  to 
pie  prayers  ;  saints  and  images  became  the  Luther  whether  his  cause  shoild  be  heard  before 
intercessors  with  an  almost  forgotten  God,  and  the  prejudiced  and  interested  Prierio  at  Rome 
the  immediate  objects  of  devotion.  The  popu-  or  by  the  equally  interested  Dominical  cardinal 
lace  and  the  ignorant  adhered  very  strongly  to  of  Gaeta,  in  Germany.  Whatever  might  have 
this  system  of  superstition,  which  captivated  their  been  the  lenient  principles  at  first  cherished  by 
senses  and  lulled  all  their  vices.  But  he  who  the  pope,  this  precipitate  and  rash  determination 
began  to  think  and  to  examine  would  perceive,  gave  great  and  just  cause  of  offence  to  Luther 
aaud  all  this  pomp  and  ceremonial  observance,    and  his  friends.     No  alternative,  however,  rt- 
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mained ;  and  Luther,  having  obtained  with  great  a  present  which  a  very  snort  time  oexore  wguld 

difficulty  and  delay  a  safe  cohduct  from  the  em-  have  had  the  most  pleasing  effects  on  the  mind 

yeror,  repaired  to  Augsburg.    Previously,  how-  of  the  elector:  if  was  the  consecrated  rose,  which 

ever,  to  this,  and  after  the  pope  had  sent  bis  mo-  the  pontiff  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  an- 

nitory  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  a  power  had  been  nually  to  those  princes  for  whom  be  professed  % 

delegated  to  that  cardinal  to  hear  his  defence,  more  than  usual  affection  and  regard.    ThLs  sa- 

and,  in  case  of  penitence  and  submission,  again  cred  and  honorable  present  came  too  late.     The 

to  receive  him  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  rose  had  lost  its  fragrance  with  the  half  reformed 

Encouraged  by  several  powerful  and  determined  elector. 

patrons,  Luther  contemned  the  authority  of  the  VL  DecUive  progreu  of  the  Reformation  in 
legate ;  and  refused  to  make  any  concessions,  or  Germany. — About  this  period  Andrew  Boden- 
lo  violate  his  conscience,  as  he  termed  it,  by  stein,  called  by  himself  Carlostadt,  from  the 
disavowing  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth.  He  place  of  his  birth,  having  embraced  the  opinions 
yielded,  however,  so  far  as  to  consent  that  his  of  Luther,  published  a  thesis  in  their  defence, 
opinions  should  be  submitted  to  such  universities  This  called  forth  the  learning  and  powerful  abili^ 
as  he  should  name;  and  promised  in  future  to  ties  of  £ckius.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
desist  from  impugning  the  discipline  of  indul-  disputes  at  Leipsic  between  Eckius,  Carlostadt, 
gences,  provided  his  adversaries  were  likewise  to  and  Lutlier,  would  neither  edify  the  reader  nor 
be  silent  concerning  them.  Luther,  after  different  illustrate  the  history.  As  usual  both  sides 
meetings,  was  permitted  to  depart ;  when  his  claimed  the  victory :  before  they  entered  upon 
friends  judging  from  the  bold  or  rash  manner  of  the  debate,  which  was  conducted  in  the 
his  proceeding,  and  the  known  authority  of  his  hall  of  the  castle  at  Leipsic,  in  the  presence  of 
adversaries,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  him  George,  duke  of  Saxony^  and  a  large  concourse 
to  remain  any  longer  in  danger,  advised  a  secret  of  other  eminent  persons,  Eckius  proposed  to 
"Bight  from  Augsburg.  Prior,  however,  to  bis  appoint  suitable  judges.  Luther,  with  his  cha- 
departure,  he  published  a  solemn  appeal  from  racteristic  boldness  and  impetuosity,  replied  that 
'the  supreme  pontiff  prejudiced  and  misled  to  the  all  the  world  might  be  the  judge.  If,  however, 
same  pontiff  when  better  informed.  The  abrupt  these  disputes  had  but  little  effect,  while  they 
departure  of  Luther  from  Augsburg  naturally  were  carried  on  by  both  parties  in  propria  per- 
awakened  the  resentment  of  the  cardinal,  and  he  sonk,  when  they  were  renewed  in  writing  they 
immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  the  elector  of  called  forth  the  efforts  of  many  learned  and  emi- 
Saxony,  to  whose  protection  Luther  fled,  expres-  nent  scholars;  amongst  whom  were  Melancthon 
sing  his  surprise  and  indignation  at  liis  conduct,  and  Erasmus,  whose  various  publications 
at  the  same  time  requesting  that,  if  he  should  awakened  the  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  forwarded, 
continue  to  hold  and  defend  his  opinions,  he  in  a  very  powenul  manner,  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
might  be  sent  to  Rome,  or  at  least  banished  from  formation.  Afler  the  fruitless  disputes  at  Leip- 
the  electors  dominions.  Frederick,  the  elector,  sic,  Luther  returned  to  Wittemburg,  where 
replied  in  a  respectinl  manner  to  the  legate's  Miltitz  renewed  his  efforts  to  reconcile  Luther  to 
letter,  but  refused  to  condemn  Luther  before  his  the  pope  and  the  church  ;  and  prevailed  upon 
opinions  were  proved  to  be  erroneous.  Every  him,  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  society  of 
day  increased  the  danger  to  which  Luther  was  the  Augustine  monks,  to  which  Luther  belonged 
exposed  by  his  intrepid  zeal  and  perseverance;  to  write  again  to  the  pope,  with  a  further  and 
but  the  power  claimed  by  Leo  X.,  in  a  bull  he  more  explicit  account  of  his  conduct.  Under  the 
had  just  issued,  reduced  him  to  this  most  diffi-  pretext  of  obedience,  respect,  and  even  affection 
cult  alternative — either  openly  to  acknowledge,  lor  the  pontiff,  Luther  conveyed  the  most  deter- 
as  he  had  ever  done,  his  perfect  obedience  to  the  mined  opposition,  the  most  bitter  satire,  and  the 
holy  see,  by  submitting  his  judgment  to  the  de-  most  marked  contempt ;  insomuch  that  it  is 
cisions  of  the  pope ;  or  at  once  renounce  obedi-  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  composition  more 
ence  to  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  declare  open  replete  with  insult  and  offence  than  that  which 
war  against  the  whole  Christian  world.  With  a  Luther  affected  to  allow  himself  to  be  prevailed 
boldness  unparallelled,  he  resolved  on  the  latter,  on  to  write  by  the  representations  of  his  own 
and  immediately  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  fraternity.  Afler  justifying  the  asperity  with 
general  council.  He  was  then  at  Wittemburg.  which  he  had  commented  on  the  misconduct  of 
To  justify  himself  in  this  measure,  he  truly  de-  his  adversaries,  by  the  example  of  Christ  and  qf 
dared  that  general  councils  *  are  superior  in  the  prophets  and  apostles,  he  thus  proceeds  .*  '  I 
power  to  the  pope,  who,  being  a  fallible  man,  must,  however,  acknowledge  my  total  abhorrence 
might  err,  as  St.  Peter,  the  most  perfect  of  his  of  your  see,  the  Roman  court,  which  neither  you 
predecessors,  had  erred.'  He  furtner  remarked  nor  any  man  can  deny  is  more  corrupt  than 
that  the  prophet  forbids  us  to  put  our  trust  or  either  Babylon  or  Sodon^  and  according  to  the 
confidence  in  roan,  even  in  princes,  to  whose  best  of  my  information  is  sunk  in  the  most  de- 
judgment  nothing  ought  less  to  be  committed  plorable  and  notorious  impiety.  For  what  ha<« 
than  the  words  of  GokI  ;  protesting,  however,  at  Rome  poured  out  for  many  years  past  (as  you 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  speak  well  know)  but  the  desolation  of  all  things,  both 
any  thing  against  the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  of  body  and  soul,  and  the  ivorst  examples  of  .all 
church,  nor  against  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  iniquity.  It  is  indeed  as  clear  as  daylight  to  .all 
Leo  X.,  still  unwilling  or  afraid  to  push  matters  mankind  that  tlie  Roman  church,  formerly  ihe 
to  extremities  against  this  unruly  son  of  the  most  holy  of  all  churches,  is  become  the  most 
church,  addressed  a  conciliatory  message  to  the  licentious  den  of  thieves,  the  most  shameless  ut 
elector  of  Saxony.     This  was  accompanied  by  all  brothels,  the  kingdom  of  sin,  of  death,  and  of 
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hell :  the  wickedness  of  which  not  antichrist  finally,  a  copy  of  the  hull  of  Loo  X.  The  pile 
himself  could  conceiTe.  The  fate  of  the  court  heing  then  set  on  fire,  he,  with  his  own  hands, 
of  Rome  is  decreed;  the  wrath  of  God  is  upon  committed  the  hooks  to  the  flames, exclaiming  at 
it;  adrice  it  detests;  reformation  it  dreads;  the  the  same  time,  'Because  ye  have  troubled  the 
fury  of  its  impiety  cannot  be  mitigated,  and  it  holy  of  the  Lord,  ye  shall  be  burnt  with  eternal 
has  now  fulfilled  Uiat  which  was  said  of  its  mo-  fire/  That  there  might  be  no  mistake  respect- 
ther :  '  We  have  medicined  Babylon  and  she  is  ing  the  real  sentiments  of  these  zealous  reformers, 
not  healed ;  let  us  therefore  leave  her  /  It  was  on  the  following  day  Luther  mounted  the  pul- 
the  office  of  you  and  your  cardinals  to  have  ap-  pit  and  [openly  declared  that  the  conflagration 
plied  a  remedy;  but  the  disorder  derides  the  they  had  Just  seen  was  a  matter  of  small  import- 
nand  of  the  physician,  '  nee  audit  currus  ha-  ance ;  that  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  if 
benas.*  the  pope  himself,  or,  in  other  words,  the  oapal 

Had  the  friends  of  the  Roman  court  viewea  see,  were  also  burnt, 
this  in  the  light  in  which  some  protestants  have  Every  one  must  allow  to  Luther  the  merit  of 
considered  it,  and  not  in  fact  completing  '  the  uncommon  fortitude,  zeal,  and  constancy.  This 
measure  of  his  offences'  against  the  pope  and  the  was  manifested  in  a  conspicuous  manner  at  the 
holy  Catholic  church,  the  bull  of  excommunica-  diet  of  Worms,  which  was  assembled  early  in  the 
tion  which  Leo  X.  unwillingly  issued  against  the  year  1521,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  To  this 
author  of  it,  would  never  have  been  put  in  force,  assembly  Luther  v^as  summoned  to  appear,  and 
Luther  and  his  adherents  ai'e  conjured  in  it  to  he  did  not  hesitate  promptly  to  obey  the  sum- 
return  to  their  duty,  and  renounce  their  errors ;  mons,  declaring  to  his  friends,  who  were  alarm- 
assuring  them,  that  if  they  give  manifest  proof  of  ed  for  his  safety  should  he  comply,  that  were  he 
their  obedience,  by  destroying  and  disavowing  sure  to  encounter  there  as  many  devils  as  there 
their  writings  within  six  days,  they  should  be  were  tiles  on  the  houses,  he  would  not  disobey 
graciously  received  to  the  bosom  and  protection  the  call.  He  arrived  at  the  city  of  Worms  on 
of  the  church ;  but  that,  should  they  persist  in  the  16th  of  April,  attended  by  a  numerous  and 
their  errors  and  contumacy,  after  the  time  speci-  splendid  retinue,  and  was  conducted  to  the  diet 
fied,  they  should  be  proceeded  against  immedi-  on  the  following  day  by  the  marshal  count  Pap- 
ately  as  obstinate  ana  perverse  heretics,  and  re-  penhem,  who  informed  him  that  he  would  not 
ceive  the  punishment  which  the  law,  in  such  be  permitted  to  address  the  assembly,  but  must 
cases,  has  provided.  The  bull  of  Leo  X.,  instead  give  unequivocal  answers  to  such  questions  as 
of  allaying  these  tumults,  called  forth  all  the  should  be  put  to  him.  Being  asked  whether  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  Luther,  and  his  powerful  and  books  published  in  his  name,  the  titles  whereof 
numerous  friends.  To  such  a  pitch  of  exaspera-  were  recited  to  him,  were  indeed  his  own  pub- 
tion  did  this  measure  raise  the  intrepid  and'  lications;  and,  also,  if  they  were,  ii^hether  he  was 
daring  innovator,  that  he  threw  off,  in  the  most  prepared  to  retract  what  had  been  condemned  by 
unequivocal  manner,  all  forms  of  respect,  and  the  pope's  bull  in  them:  He  replied,  that  cer- 
even  decency,  towards  the  pope,  the  councils  and  tainly  the  books  were  his,  and  that  he  should 
the  Catholic  church.  Refusing  to  appear  to  the  never  deny  them ;  but  that  with  respect  to  re- 
pope's  citation,  he  boldly  exclaimed, '  I  defer  my  tracting  any  thing  he  had  advanced  in  those  books, 
appearing  there  until  I  am  followed  by  5000  it  was  a  matter  of  such  importance,  that  he  re- 
horse  and  20,000  foot ;  then  will  I  make  myself  quested  a  little  time  to  consider  before  he  gave 
believed.'  No  epithet  of  a  severe  and  offensive  his  answer.  Accordingly  be  v^as  allowed  till  the 
nature  was  ^red  in  representing  the  character  following  day  to  deliver  a  verbal  and  decided 
and  conduct  of  the  pope  and  his  whole  court,  resolution.  Encouraged  by  the  plaudits  and  the 
He  once  more  appealed  to  a  general  council,  and  advice  of  numerous  friends,  and  urged  on  to  con- 
hesitated  not  to  call  the  supreme  pontiff,  the  lord,  stancy  by  the  admiration  of  the  populace,  he 
whose  authority  he  had  lately  declared  as  infe-  again  appeared  before  the  diet  at  the  time  ap- 
rior  only  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  tyrant,  a  pointed.  He  delivered  a  very  long  and  eloquent 
heretic,  an  apostate,  and  antichrist,  himself.  He  oration,  in  which  he  declared  that  some  of  his 
even  summons  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  to  re-    writings  being  published  purely  for  the  promo- 

Sent  of  their  sins  and  renounce  their  errors,  or  tion  of  piety  and  good  morals,  he  could  not  be 
e  would  otherwise  deliver  over  both  them  and  expected  to  condemn  what  both  friends  and  ene- 
their  bull,  with  all  their  decretals,  to  Satan,  that  mies  allowed  to  be  useful  and  innocent; — that 
by  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  their  souls  may  others  being  directed  principally  against  the  ty- 
be  liberated  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  ranny  of  the  papistical  doctrines,  which  had 

Not  being  in  a  capacity  to  carry  his  threat  into  given  such  general  offence,  he  could  not  retract 
execution  in  any  omer  way,  *  on  the  10th  of  them  without  betraying  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
December  1520,  he  caused  a  kind  of  funeral  pile  truth,  which  he  had  hitherto  resolved  to  support; 
to  be  erected  without  the  walls  of  Wittemberg,  — but  that  with  respect  to  the  third  portion  of 
surrounded  by  scaffolds,  as  for  a  public  specta-  his  writings,  which  were  those  written  directly 
cle ;  and,  when  the  places  thus  prepared  were  against  his  various  adversaries,  he  would  confess 
filled  by  the  members  of  the  university  and  the  he  might  have  departed  from  that  strict  line  of 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  Luther  made  his  appear-  mildness  and  decorum  which  he  ought  to  have 
ance  with  many  attendants,  bringing  with  him  observed ;  and  that  as  he  made  no  extraordinary 
several  volumes  containing  the  decrees  of  Gra-  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  was  radier  disposed 
ttan,  the  decretals  of  the  popes,  the  constitutions  to  defend  his  doctrines  than  his  manners,  he 
called  the  Extsavagants,  the  writings  of  Eckius,  should  only  reply  in  the  words  of  the  Saviour, 
and  of  Emser,  another  of  his  antagonists,  and,  '  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil/ 
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This  was  the  only  concession  be  appeared  dis-  ney  to  Wittemberg.    On  the  26tb  of  May,  one 

posed  to  make,  except  that,  if  any  of  his  doc-  month  after  bis  departure,  the  emperor,  after  re- 

tnnes  could  be  proved  to  be  opposed  to  the  holy  peated  solicitations,  issued  a  decree  of  the  diet 

Scriptures,  be  himself  would  bie  the  first  to  com-  against  him,  in  which  he  is  represented  *  as  the 

mit  them  to  the  6ames.    Addressing  himself  im-  devil  in  the  semblance  of  a  man,  and  the  dress 

mediately  to  the  emperor  and  the  other  princes  of  a  monk  */  and  all  the  subjects  of  the  imperial 

who  were  present,  he  said  that  the  true  doctrine,  dominions  are  required  to  seize  upon  him  and  his 

when  publicly  acknowledged,  was,  at  all  times,  adherents,  to  destroy  their  property,  and  bum 

to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  blessing;  but  that  to  their  books  and  writings;  and  all  printers  are 

reject  it  would  infallibly  bring  upon  them  many  forbid  to  publish  any  of  their  works  without  the 

serious  calamities.     This  harangue  not  being  consent  of  the  ordinary.    Luther,  however,  es- 

deemed  a  satisfactory  answer,  it  was  demanded  caped  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  by  a  very  fortunate 

of  him  to  say,  simply  and  unequivocally,  whe^  and  unlooked-for  circumstance.  Passing  through 

ther  he  would  or  would  not  retract  his  opinions  a  wood  on  his  way  to  Wittemberg,  with  but  a 

and  writings.    Now  it  was  that  all  the  native  small  band  of  attendants,  he  was  seized  by  se- 

greatness  and  dignity  of  his  soul  became  manifest,  veral  persons  in  masks,  employed  by  the  elector 

and  he  boldly  replied  in  the  following  terms,  as  of  Saxony,  and  forcibly  carried  to  the  castle  of 

translated  by  Mr.  Roscoe : — *  Since  your  majesty,  Wartburg,  where  he  remained  in  privacy  for  the 

and  the  sovereigns  now  present,  require  a  simple  space  of  nine  or  ten  months,  during  which  Leo 

answer,  I  shall  reply  thus,  without  evasion  and  X.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  VL  This 

without  vehemence.    Unless  I  be  convinced  by  master  piece  of  policy  and  humanity  in  Frederick 

the  testimony  of  Scripture,  or  by  evident  reason  was  attended  by  several  beneficial  effects.    Dur- 

(for  I  catinot  rely  on  the  authority  of  the  pope  ing  this  retreat  Luther  employed  himself  in  com- 

and  councils  alone,  since  it  appears  they  have  posing  many  of  those  works  which  have  since 

frequently  erred  and  contradicted  each  other),  become,  in  a  qaanner,  the  ground-work  of  the 

and  unless  my  conscience  be  subdue^  by  the  Reformation.    Here,  also,  he  translated  a  great 

word  of  God,  I  neither  can  nor  will  retract  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  German  lan- 

tbing,  seeing  that  to  act  against  mv  own  eonsci-  guage,  and  wrote  numerous  letters  to  various 

ence  is  neither  safe  nor  honest'    After  which  he  parts ;  so  that  the  work  of  the  Reformation  went  on 

added,  in  his  native  German,  for  he  had  previ-  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  his  most  sanguine  wishes^ 

ously  spoken  in  Latin,'  Hierstehe;  ich  gan  nicht  notwithstanding  the  opposition  it  met  with  fronx 

anders ;  Gott  helff  mir,  Amen.'  *  Here  I  take  my  the  apostolic  nuncios  and  others, 

stand ;  I  can  do  no  other ;  God  be  my  help  1  From  this  period  the  Reformation  may  pro- 

Amen.*    Never  through  his  whole  life  did  Lu-  perly  be  said  to  have  taken  effectual  root.    The 

ther  appear  to  so  much  advantage  as  on  this  me-  subject  which  now  chiefly  engaged  public  atten- 

morable  occasion.'    The  answer  which  Luther  tion  was  the  expected  call  of  a  general  council, 

had  given  to  the  diet  seemed  to  have  placed  the  The  reformed  party  was  solicitous  for  the  mea- 

matter  beyond    all   further  dispute,   and   that  sure,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  prerogative  of  the 

nothing  remained  but  to  put  the  law  against  here-  pontiff;  while  the  moderate  and  well-intentioned 

tics  in  force  upon  him ;  yet,  through  much  per-  part  of  the  Catholics  looked  to  it  as  the  means  of 

suasion,  the  emperor  was  induced  to  allow  nim  stopping  the  farther  progress  of  schism.    Afler 

to  remain  three  days  longer  at  Worms,  and  in  many  delays  the  unsteady  and  irresolute  Cle- 

the  mean  time  several  persons  were  permitted  to  ment  had  at  last  declared  his  assent  to  the  long 

use  their  best  efforts  in  private  to  persuade  htm  expected  convocation.  Whether  he  was  sincere  iu 

to  obedience.    But,  everv  mild  ana  lenient  me-  this  declaration,  or  as  is  more  probable  meant 

thod  proving  abortive,  he  was  commanded  to  only  an  apparent  concession  to  the  wish  of  the 

depart  from  the  city  and  not  to  be  found  within  German  diet,  the  oc<2urrence  of  his  death,  in  the 

the  emperor's  dominions  after  the  expiration  of  midst  of  the  negociation,  has  left  a  matter  of  un- 

twenty  days.    Some  persons  even  advised  the  certainty.  Alexander  Famese,  to  whom  Clement 

emperor  to  disregard  the  safe  conduct  which  had  bad,  in  a  manner,  bequeathed  the  pontificate^ 

been  granted,  and,  imitating  the  council  of  Con-  succeeded  him  without  opposition,  and  assumed 

stance,  to  destroy  at  once  so  dangerous  a  heretic;  the  name  of  Paul  IIL 

but  to  the  eternal  honor  of  Charles  V.  he  replied,  Paul  proceeded,  or  affected  to  proceed,  on  the 

that  he  would  not  give  himself  occasion  to  olush  plan  of  making  arrangements  for  toe  convocation 

as  the  emperor  Sigismund  had  done,  in  the  case  of  a  council.    But,  as  the  reformed  were  now  too 

of  John  Huss.    In  thus  nobly  refusing  to  depart  numerous  to  be  refused  access  to  the  council, 

from  the  spirit  of  his  religious  profession,  he  was  Paul  determined,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  despatch 

encouraged  by  Louis,  the  elector  count  Palatine,  a  confidential  person  to  confer  with  their  leadjne 

who  declared  that  such  an  act  would  brand  the  men.     His  nuncio  in  Germany,  Peter  Paul 

German  name  with  perpetual  infamy ;  and  add-  Verger,  a  native  of  Istrta,  and  a  favorite  of  Paul's 

ed  that  it  was  intolerable  that  the  empire  should  predecessor,  was  chosen  for  this  commission. 

be  for  ever  disgraced  and  reproached  for  not  This  person  proceeded  to  Wittemberg  to  meet 

keeping  the  public  failh  merely  to  gratify  the  re-  Luther.    The  interview  was  terminated,  as  might 

sentment  of  a  few  priests.    Luther  left  the  city  be  expected,  without  any  beneficial  result.    The 

of  Worms  on  the  26th  of  April,  accompanied  by  pope  now  ordered  his  legate  to  declare  to  the 

the  imperial  herald.    He  was  met  at  the  gate  of  diet  of  Spires,  assembled  in  1542,  that  he  would^ 

the  city  by  a  numerous  body  of  his  friends,  from  according  to  the  promise  be  had  already  made, 

whom  he  received  the  warmest  congratulations  assemble  a  general  council,  and  that  Trent  should 

and  applauses ;  he  then  proceeded  on  his  jour-  be  the  place  of  its  meeting,  if  the  diet  had  no 
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objection  lo  that   city.     Ferdinand   tnd  the  could  all  the  entreaties  and  remonstiances  of  the 

princes  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  pope  emperor  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  reassemble  it 

gave  their  consent  to  this  proposal ;  but  it  was  without  delay. 

Tehemently  opposed  by  the  protestants,  both  be-  In  the  year  1549  Paul  III.  died,  and  was 
cause  the  council  was  summoned  by  the  aotbo>  succeeded  by  Julius  III.,  who,  at  the  repeated 
rity  of  the  pope  only,  and  also  because  the  place  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  consented  to  the  re- 
was  within  his  jurisdiction,  while  they  desired  a  assembling  of  a  council  at  Trent.  A  diet  was 
free  council,  which  should  not  be  biassed  by  the  again  held  at  Augsburg  under  the  cannon  of  an 
dictates  nor  awed  by  the  proximity  of  the  pontiff,  imperial  army,  and  Charles  laid  the  ecclesias- 
But  this  protestation  proiduced  no  effect.  Paul  tical  affairs  before  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
Ill,  persisted  in  bis  purpose,  and  issued  out  his  On  the  dissolution  of  this  meeting,  in  1551,  the 
circular  letters  for  the  convocation  of  the  council  emperor  Charles  V^,  being  defeat^  at  Inspruck, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  concluded  a  treaty  with   Maurice,  elector  of 

The  emperor  labored  to  persuade  the  protes-  Saxony  at  Passau,  which  is  considered  by  the 
tants  to  consent  to  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  protestants  as  the  basis  of  their  religious  liberty. 
Trent ;  but,  when  he  found  diem  fixed  in  their  By  this  treaty  it  was  provided  that  another  diet 
opposition  to  this  measure,  be  began  to  listen  to  should  be  called  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  ad- 
the  sanguinary  measures  of  the  pope,  and  re-  justment  of  all  matters  in  dbpute,  and  that  until 
soUed  to  terminate  the  disputes  oy  force  of  such  adjustment  the  contending  parties  should 
arms.  The  elector  of  Saxony  and  Landgrave  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their 
of  Hesse,  who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  religion.  Various  circumstances  delayed  the 
protestant  cause,  upon  this  took  proper  mea-  promised  meeting  of  the  diet ;  at  length,  how- 
sures  to  prevent  their  being  surprised  and  over-  ever,  it  met  at  Augsburg,  where  it  was  opened  by 
whelmed  by  a  superior  force.  But,  before  the  Ferdinand  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  ter- 
horrors  of  war  commenced,  the  great  reformer  minated  those  deplorable  calamities  which  had 
lather  died  in  peace  at  Eisleben,  his  native  so  long  desolated  the  empire.  After  various  de- 
place,  February  14th,  1546.  He  had  travelled  bates  the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to 
to  Eisleben  from  Wittemburg  in  the  midst  of  on  the  25th  of  September  1555 ;  \haX  the  pro- 
winter,  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation  testants  who  followed  the  confession  of  Aug»- 
between  the  counts  of  Mansfield.  Soon  after  burg  should  be,  for  the  future,  considered  as  eo- 
enterine  Eisleben,  he  suffered  an  access  of  ex-  tirely*  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
treme  debility,  a  circumstance  not  unusual  with  pontiff,  and  from  the  authority  and  superintend- 
him  in  engaging  in  a  matter  of  deep  interest,  ance  of  the  bishops ;  that  they  were  left  at  per- 
But  this  attack  was  more  serious  than  on  former  feet  liberty  to  enact  laws  for  themselves  relating 
occasions.  He  recovered,  however,  and  seemed  to  their  religious  sentiments,  discipline,  and 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  which  his  friends  were  worship ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  German 
anxious  to  show  him.  His  time  was  passed  in  empire  should  be  allowed  to  judge  for  them- 
attention  to  his  customary  hours  of  daily  prayer;  selves  in  religious  matters,  and  to  jom  themselves 
in  the  transaction  of  the  business  which  had  to  that  church  whose  doctrine  and  worship  they 
called  him  to  Eisleben;  and  in  cheerful  and  good  thought  the  most  pure  and  consonant  to  the  true 
humored  conversation.  He  partook  twice  of  spirit  of  Christianity;  and  that  all  those  who 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  preached  three  or  four  should  injure  or  persecute  any  person  under  re- 
times before  the  progressive  advance  of  his  ligious  pretences,  and  on  account  of  their  opi- 
malady  led  to  the  exhaustion  of  his  frame ;  after  nions,  should  be  declared  and  proceeded  against 
passing  nearly  three  weeks  at  Eisleben,  his  illness  as  public  enemies  of  the  empire,  invaders  of  its 
was  productive  of  a  fatal  termination,  Luther  liberty,  and  disturbers  of  its  peace.  Thus  was 
expired,  surrounded  by  friends,  and  placing  the  the  Reformation  established  in  several  of  the 
fullest  trust  in  Him  to  the  promotion  of  whose  states  of  the  German  empire,  where  it  continues 
cause  he  had  zealously  and  constantly  devoted  his  to  this  day ;  nor  have  the  efforts  of  the  papacy 
powers.  To  the  eternal  honor  of  Luther  we  may  been  since  able  to  suppress  it,  or  even  to  prevent 
add,  that  after  having  refused  the  offers  of  the  its  growth. 

«M>urt  of  Rome;   after  having  been   so  many  VII.    Frogreu  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 

years  the  father  and  almost  the  founder  of  a  new  land. — ^Turning  from  Germany  the  cradle  of  the 

church ;  after  having  been  the  friend,  the  ad-  Reformation,  and  from  those  holy  men  to  whom 

viser,  the  spiritual  father  of  so  many  princes,  under  God  we  owe  the  first  revival  of  truth  and 

who, through  the  Reformation,  had  been  enriched  science  on  the  continent,  the  pious  and  Chris- 

with  all  the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  of  which  tian  mind  will  delight  to  contemplate  the  various 

he  might  if  desirous  have  obtained  a  rich  share,  causes  which  were  preparing  the  way  in  Eng- 

fae  lived  and  died  in  a  state  bordering  on  po-  land  for  a  religious  revolution  not  less  remark- 

verty,  and  left  to  his  wife  and  children  only  the  able  nor   less  beneficial  than  that  effected  by 

esteem  due  to  his  name.    In  the  diet  of  Augs-  Luther.    The  growing  cruelty,  oppression,  and 

burg,  which  was  soon  after  called,  the  emperor  ignorance  of  the  clergy  bad  already  excited  the 

required  the  protestants  to  leave  the  decisions  of  just  hatred  of  the  people  to  no  small  extent ; 

these  religious  disputes  to  the  wisdom  x>f  the  but  the  enemies  whom  the  wealth  of  the  church 

council  which  now  met  at  Trent.    See  Trent.  tempted  to  assail  it  were  far  more  dangerous 

A  plague  which  broke  out,  or  was  said  to  do  than  those  who  opposed  its  corrupt  doctrines 

flOy  in  the  city  of  Trent,  caused  the  greater  part  and  superstitious  practices.    When,  however,  its 

of  the  bishops  to  retire  to  Bologna;  by  which  wealth  had  once  become  an  object  of  cupidity  to 

means  the  council  was  in  effect  dissolved,  nor  the  government,  Uie  enemies  whom  its  corruption 
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had  provoked,  and  its  cruelties  incensed,  were  the  hull  of  the  former  pope  illicit,  for  this  would 
ready  to  league  with  any  allies  against  it,  and  be  entirely  destroying  the  papal  in&llibility. 
reform  and  spoliation  went  hand  in  hand.  The  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  was  his  protector 
accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  throne  of  Eng-  and  friend,  the  dominions  of  England  were  the 
land  promised  to  the  world  a  reign  of  splendor,  chief  source  of  his  finances ;  and  the  king  of 
popularity,  and  peace.  With  every  advantage  France,  some  time  before,  had  got  a  bill  of  di- 
of  person,  he  united  a  high  degree  of  bodily  and  vorce  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  In 
mental  accomplishment ;  his  understanding  was  this  exigence  he  thought  the  best  method  was  to 
quick  and  vigorous ;  and  his  learning  such  as  spin  out  the  affair  by  negociation ;  whilst  it 
might  have  raised  him  to  distinction,  had  he  depended,  he  was  sure  of  two  great  friends,  but, 
been  born  in  humble  life.  Among  the  passions  when  it  should  be  decided,  of  one  great  foe : 
of  Henry  must  be  reckoned  that  which  he  had  and  thus  he  argued,  temporised,  promised,  re- 
fer the  writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  His  canted,  and  disputed,  hopmg  that  the  king  s  pas- 
veneration  for  this  vigorous  champion  of  the  sion  would  never  hold  out  during  the  tedious 
Roman  orthodoxy  was  carried  so  far  that,  Luther  course  of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy,  or  that 
having  contradicted  St.  Thomas  with  acumen,  the  not  improbable  death  of  the  queen,  or  some 
Henry  thought  himself  bound  to  enter  the  lists  other  of  those  accidents  to  which  human  afiiurs 
and  defend  his  master.  He,  therefore,  wrote  a  are  subject,  might  extricate  him  from  his  embar- 
Treatise,  or  Assertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  rassment.  During  the  negociations,  on  which 
against  Luther,  who  admitted  with  all  the  re-  Henry's  happiness  seemed  to  depend,  he  ex- 
formed  churches  of  no  more  than  two.  The  pected,  in  his  favorite  Wolsey,  a  warm  defender, 
latter  treated  his  new  adversary  as  his  equal,  and  and  a  steady  adherent;  but  Wolsey  seemed  to 
ridiculed  him;  but  the  pope,  who  perhaps  be  in  almost  as  great  a  dilemma  as  the  pope 
really  laughed  at  the  book  as  much  as  Luther  himself.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  to  please 
did,  appeared  so  much  delighted  with  his  literary  his  master,  the  king,  from  whom  he  had  received 
efforts  m  his  favor,  that  he  bestowed  on  Henry  a  thousand  marks  of  favor ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  title  of  ^  defender  of  the  faith.'  Little  did  he  could  not  disoblige  the  pope,  whose  servant 
the  world  imagine  that  Henry  was  so  soon  to  he  more  immediately  was,  ana  who  had  power 
become  one  of  the  most  potent  enemies  of  the  to  punish  his  disobedience.  The  king's  resent- 
papacy;  and  that  the  Reformation  under  his  aus-  ment  was  consequently  excited  against  the  car- 
pices  would  be  introduced  into  England.  A  dinal,  who  died  soon  after,  in  all  the  pangs  of 
speech  of  the  court  fool  upon  that  occasion  has  repentance  and  remorse, 
been  preserved:  'O,  good  Harry,  let  thou  and  I  Henry,  by  the  advice  of  Cranmer,  had  the 
defend  one  another,  and  let  the  faith  alone  to  legality  of  his  present  marrism^  canvassed  in  the 
defend  itself.'  Henry  had  now  been  married  different  universities  of  Europe.  Almost  all 
eighteen  years  to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  who  had  the  colleges  of  Italy  and  France  declared  his 
been  brought  over  from  Spain  to  marry  his  present  marriage  against  all  law,  divine  and 
eldest  brother,  prince  Arthur,  who  died  some  human ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not,  at  first, 
months  after  his  cohabitation  with  her.  Henry  in  the  power  of  the  pope  to  grant  a  dispensation, 
had  three  children  by  this  lady,  one  of  whom  Among  the  places  where  it  was  most  warmly 
was  still  living,  while  she  herself  was  esteemed  opposed  were  Cambridge  and  Oxford ;  but,  at 
for  her  virtue  and  the  gentleness  of  her  dispo-  last,  they  also  concurred  in  the  same  opinion, 
sition.  It  happened  at  length,  that  among  the  Thus  fortified,  the  king  was  resolved  to  oppose 
maids  of  honor  that  then  waited  on  the  queen,  even  the  pope  himself,  for  his  passion  couia  by 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  Anna  Bullen,  the  no  means  brook  the  delays  and  subterfuges  of 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  distinction,  though  the  holy  see ;  being  therefore  supported  by  his 
not  of  the  nobility.  The  king,  who  never  re-  clergy,  and  authorised  by  the  universities ;  having 
strained  one  passion  which  he  desired  to  gratify,  seen  the  pope  formerly  degraded  by  a  lay  mon- 
saw  and  loved  her ;  but,  after  several  efforts  to  arch,  and  Luther's  doctrine  followed  by  thou- 
induce  her  to  comply  with  his  criminal  passion,  sands ;  and  yet  still  further  instigated  by  the 
he  found  that  without  marriage  he  could  have  no  king  of  France,  he,  without  further  dispensation, 
hopes  of  succeeding.  This  obstacle,  therefore,  annulled  his  marriage  with  queen  Catherine ; 
he  undertook  to  remove ;  his  own  queen  was  and  Cranmer,  now  become  an  archbishop,  pn>- 
now  become  hateful  to  him,  and,  in  order  to  nounced  the  decree. 

procure  a  divorce,  he  pretended  his  conscience  The  pope  now  thought  himself  obliged  to 
rebuked  him  for  having  so  longed  hved  in  hold  no  measures  with  the  king;  and,  therefore, 
incest  with  his  present  queen,  formerly  his  bro-  published  a  sentence  declaring  queen  Catherine 
ther's  wife.  In  this  perplexity,  therefore,  he  alone  to  be  Henry's  lawful  wif^,  and  requiring 
applied  to  Clement  VII.,  who  owed  him  obli-  him  to  take  her  again,  with  a  denunciation  of 
'  gations,  and  firom  whom  he  expected  a  ready  censures  in  case  of  refusal.  Henry,  enraged 
compliance,  to  dissolve  the  bull  of  the  former  that  the  pope  should  dare  to  thwart  his  pas- 
pope,  who  had  given  him  permission  to  marry  sion,  declared  himself  at  once  head  of  the 
Catherine,  and  to  declare  it  was  contrary  to  all  church  of  England,  and  prohibited  all  inter- 
laws  both  divine  and  human.  Clement  was  course  with  IU>me ;  the  tribute  of  Peter-pence, 
now  in  the  utmost  perplexity.  Queen  Cathe-  and  the  interference  of  the  pope  in  the  collation 
rine  was  aunt  to  the  emperor,  who  had  lately  to  benefices.  The  people  came  into  the  kine's 
made  him  a  prisoner,  and  whose  resentment  he  proposal  with  joy,  and  took  an  oath,  called  ttie 
dreaded  to  rekindle,  by  thus  injuring  so  near  a  oath  of  supremacy ;  all  the  credit  of  the  pope> 
relation ;  besides  he  could  not,  in  honor,  declare  that  had  subsisted  for  ages,  was  now  at  once  over 
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thrown,  and  few,  exoept  those  who  held  to  the  or  that  vows  of  chastity  could  innocently  be 

religious  houses,  seemed  dissatisfied.    In  this  broken,  or  that  private  masses  were  unprofitable, 

manner  began  the  Reformation  of  England,  and  or  that  auricular  confession  was  unnecessary, 

by  such  surprising  methods  providence  brou^t  should  be  burnt  or  hanged  as  the  court  should  de- 

about  its  designs.  termine.  The  kingdom,  at  that  time,  was  in  some 

Henry  was  very  sensible  that  the  parliament  measure  divided  between  the  followers  of  Lu- 

was,  even  from  motives  of  interest,  entirely  de-  ther  and  the  adherents  to  the  pope ;  this  statute, 

voted  to  him,  and  therefore  he  was  resolved,  to  with  Henry's  former  decrees,  in  some  measure 

make  use  of  the  opportunity,  and  render  himself  excluded  both,  and  therefore  opened  a  wide  field 

absolute.    Being  empowered  to  act  as  he  thought  for  persecution.    Children  were  now  compelled* 

proper,  he  went  vigorously  to  work  in  the  sup-  to  accuse  their  parents  and  parents  their  chil- 

pression  of  monasteries,  colleges,  and  religious  dren,  wives  their  husbands  and  husbands  their 

nouses.    To  reconcile  the  people  to. these  pro*  wives,  unless  they  would  share  the  same  fate, 

ceedings,  Henry  took  care  to  nave  the  counter-  The  poor  wretches,  who  saved  their  lives  by 

feit  reliques  exposed,  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  abjuration,  were,  under  the  name  of  perpetued 

friars  and  nuns  made  public,  and  all  their  de-  penance,  condemned  to  perpetual  bondage,  being 

baucheries  detected.    Whatever  had  served  to  distributed  to  monasteries  heyond  the  precincts 

engage  the  people  in  superstition,  was  publicly  of  which  they  were  never  to  pass,  and  where  by 

burnt;  but  what  grieved  the  people  most  to  see,  their  labor  they  were  to  indemnify  the  convent 

were  the  bones  of  Thomas  Becket,  the  saint  of  for  their  share  of  such  food  as  was  regularly 

Canterbury,  burnt  in  public,  and  his  rich  shrine,  bestowed  as  charity  at  the  gate.    The  mark  of 

in  which  there  was  a  diamond  of  great  value,  the  branding  iron  they  were  never  to  conceal ; 

confiscated  among  the  common  plunder.    But,  they  were  to  bear  a  faggot  at  stated  periods,  and 

though  the  king  had  entirely  separated  himself  once  at  the  burning  of  a  heretic;  for  which  eveiy 

from  Rome,  yet  he  was  by  no  means  willing  to  one  who  contributed  a  fiiggotwas  rewarded  witir 

be  a  follows  of  Luther.     The  invocation  of  forty  days  i)adulgence. 

saints  was  not  yet  abolished  by  him,  but  only  Among  the  martyrs  of  those  days,  Thomas 
restrained ;  he  ordered  the  Bible  to  be  trans-  Bilney  is  one  whose  name  will  ever  be  held  in 
latedinto  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  not  put  into  the  deserved  reverence.  He  had  been  brought  up 
hands  of  the  laity.  The  publication  of  Tindal's  from  a  child  at  Cambridge,  where,  laying  aside 
Translation  of  the  Bible  was  at  this  time,  in  its  the  profession  of  both  mws,  he  entered  upon 
effects  upon  this  nation,  the  most  important  what  was  then  the  dangerous  study  of  divinity ; 
volume  that  ever  issued  from  the  press.  Under  and  bein^  troubled  in  mind  repaired  to  priests, 
the  patronage  of  Humphrey  Monmouth,  a  who  enjoined  him  masses,  fasting,  watching,  and 
wealthy  and  benevolent  citizen^  Tindal  travelled  the  purchase  of  indulgences,  till  his  scanty 
into  Germany,  where  he  conferred  with  Luther  purse  and  feeble  coastitution  were  both  well 
and  others  of  the  great  protestant  divines,  and  nigh  exhausted.  At  this  time .  hearing  the  New 
then  settling  at  Antwerp,  as  the  best  place  for  Testament,  which  Erasmus  had  just  published, 
printing  his  book  and  securing  its  transmission  praised  for  its  Latinity,  he  bought  it  for  that 
to  England,  completed  the  New  Testament*  inducement  only;  and  opened  it  upon  a  text, 
Tindal  had  perceived,  he  said,  that  it  was  im-  which  finding  his  heart  open,  rooted  itself  there : 
possible  to  establish  the  people  in  any  truth,  ex-  *  This  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
cept the  Scriptures  were  plainly  laid  before  Uiem  ceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
in  their  mother  tongue,  that  they  might  see  the  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.'  The  com- 
process,  order,  and  meting  of  the  text.  The  fort  which  these  words  conveyed  was  confirmed 
Romanists  understood  perfectly,  well  how  little  by  the  frequent  perusal  of  a  book  which  now 
the  practice  of  their  church  was  supported  by  became  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  honeycomb ; 
Scripture ;  and  that,  if  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  he  began  to  preach,  as  he  had  learnt,  that 
was  admitted,  Dagon  must  fall.  No  sooner  men  should  seek  for  righteousness  by  faith.  It 
therefore  was  it  discovered  that  copies  of  this  was  not  long  before  he  wa!»  acciised  before 
translation  were  industriously  dispersed  in  Eng-  Cuthbert  Tonstal,  then  bishop  of  London,  a 
land  than  it  was  prohibited,  as  being  corrupted  man  of  integrity  and  moderation,  though  com- 
with  articles  of  heretical  pravity,  and  opinions  pelled  to  bear  a  part  in  proceedings  which  were 
erroneous,  pernicious,  pestilent,  and  scanda-  utterly  abhorrent  to  his  natural  disposition. 
'  lous ;  tending  to  seduce  persons  of  simple  and  The  main  accusations  against  him  were,  that  he 
unwary  dispositiona;  but  a  spirit  had  now  been  asserted  Christ  was  our  only  mediator,  not  the 
roused  which  no  persecution  could  suppress ;  Virgin  Mary,  nor  the  saints ;  that  pilgrimages 
the  book  was  therefore  eagerly  sought  tor  and  were  useless ;  and  that  offerings  to  images  were 
widely  dbpersed.  idolatry.  Of  these  doctrines  he  was  found 
It  was  a  capital  crime  to  believe  in  the  pope's  guilty ;  the  sheriff,  to  whose  custody  he  was  deli- 
supremacy,  and  yet  equally  heinous  to  be  of^the  vered,  happened  to  be  one  of  his  friends,  and 
reformed  religion,  as  practised  in  (Germany,  therefore  treated  him  with  every  kindness  which 
Henry's  opinions  in  religion  were  delivered  in  a  could  be  afforded  during  his  imprisonment, 
law,  which,  from  its  horrid  consequences,  was  The  night  before  he  was  to  suffer  some  friends 
termed  the  bloody  statute,  by  which  it  was  or-  who  visited  him  found  him  at  supper  eating 
dained  that  whoever,  by  word  or  vniting,  de-  heartily,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance ;  and 
Died  transubstantiation,that  whoever  maintained  one  of  ^em  saying  he  was  glad  to  see  him  re- 
that  the  communion  in  both  kinds  was  neces-  fresh  himself  thus  so  shortly  before  he  was  to 
sary,  or  that  it  was  lawful  for  priests  to  marry,  undergo  so  painful  a  death,  he  replied, '  I  follow 
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the  example  of  ihoae,  who,  having  a  ruinous  nions  should  increase  and  go  forwaxd ;  and  all 
house  to  owell  in,  hold  it  up  by  props  as  long  as  occasion  of  dissent  and  discord,  touching  the 
they  may:'  another  observed  that  his  pains  same,  be  repressed  and  utterly  extingui^ed/ 
would  be  shorty  and  the  spirit  of  God  would  The  articles  were  such  as  eould  satisfy  Bother 
support  him  in  them,  and  reward  him  afterwards  party,  both  having  struggled  to  introduce  their 
with  everlasting  resL  Bilney,  upon  this,  put  own  opinions,  and  each  with  considerable  suc-> 
his  finger  into  the  candle,  which  was  burning  cess,  though  on  the  whole  to  the  manifest  advan- 
before  him  more  than  once.  '  I  feel,'  said  he,  tage  of  the  reformers.  The  Bible  and  the  three 
*  by  experience,  and  have  long  known  by  philo-  creeds  were  made  the  standards  of  fiuth,  no 
sophy,  that  fire  is  naturally  hot;  yet  I  am  per-  mention  being  made  of  tradition,  nor  of  the 
suaded  by  God's  holy  word,  and  by  the  expe-  decrees  of  the  church.  Three  sacraments—* 
rience  of  some  saints  of  God  therein  recorded,  those  of  baptism,  penance,  and  the  altar— "Wece 
that  in  the  flames  they  may  feel  no  heat,  and  in  said  to  be  necessary  to  salvation-— four  being 
the  fire  no  consumption.  And  I  constantly  be-  thus  pretermitted ;  but  the  corporal  presence 
lieve  that,  however  the  stubble  of  this  my  body  was  aeclared,  and  the  necessity  of  auricular 
shall  be  wasted  by  it,  yet  my  soul  and  spirit  confession.  Images  were  allowed  as  useful,  bat 
shall  be  purged  thereby— a  pain  for  the  time, —  they  were  not  to  be  worshipped ;  and  saints 
whereon  followeth  joy  unspeakable;'  and  then  might  laudably  be  addressed  as  intercessors^ 
he  repeated  the  words  of  Scripture  :  *  Fear  not,  though  it  was  asserted  that  Christ  is  our  only 
for  I  have  redeemed  thee,  and  called  thee  by  thy  sufficient  mediator.  The  existing  rites  and  cere- 
naroe;  thou  art  mine  own;  when  thou  goest  monies  were  to  be  detained  as  good  and  laudable; 
through  the  water,  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  the  not  as  having  power  to  remit  sin,  but  as  useful 
strong  floods  shall  not  overflow  thee.  When  in  stirring  and  lifting  up  our  minds  unto  God, 
thou  walkest  in  the  fire,  thou  shall  not  be  con-  by  whom  only  our  sins  can  be  forgiven.  Lastly, 
sumed,  and  the  flame  shall  not  bum  thee;  for  I  prayers  for  the  dead  were  advis^  as  good  and 
anri  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  charitable;  though  the  question  of  puigatory 
t^y  Saviour.'  This  text  he  applied  to  himself  was  said  to  be  uncertain  by  Scripture,  and  the 
Hr>(l  tliose  who  were  present,  some  of  whom,  re-  abuscdi  which  under  that  behef  haa  arisen  were 
c  !\ } ' .  the  words  as  a  legacy  of  a  blessed  mar-  to  be  put  away.  Thomas  Cromwell,  raised  by 
\y.  lad  them  fairly  written  on  tables,  or  in  the  king*s  caprice  from  a  blacksmith's  son  to  be 
1  .  t  and  derived  comfort  from  them  till  their  a  royal  favorite,  and  Cranmer,  now  become  arch- 
d  1^  day.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  bishop  of  Canterbury,  with  all  their  might  as- 
kd  to  execution,  one  of  his  friends  exhorting  sisted  the  Reformation.  The  pope  had  long 
him  at  the  prison  door,  with  few  and  secret  threatened  to  issue  a  bull  of  deposition,  but  had 
words,  to  take  his  death  patiently  and  con-  hitherto  delayed  it  because  of  the  displeasure 
stantly.  Bilney  answered,  '  When  the  mariner  which  he  knew  it  would  occasion  to  other  sove- 
is  tossed  upon  the  troubled  sea,  he  beareth  his  reign  princes.  The  manner  in  which  Beckel 
perils  better,  in  hope  that  he  shall  yet  reach  his  had  been  uncanonised  put  an  end  to  this  su&^ 
harbour ;  so,  whatever  storms  I  shall  feel,  my  pension ;  and  the  bull  was  now  fulminated,  re- 
ship  will  soon  be  in  its  quiet  haven ;  thereof,  i  quiring  the  king  and  his  accomplices  to  appear 
doubt  not,  by  the  grace  of  God^ — and  I  entreat  at  Rome,  and  there  give  an  account  of  tbeir 
you,  help  me  with  your  prayers,  to  the  same  actions  on  pain  of  excommunication  and  rebel- 
effect.'  The  place  of  execution  was  a  low  lion,  otherwise  the  pope  deprived  him  of  his 
valley,  surrounaed  with  rising  ground,  without  crown,  and  them  of  their  estates,  and  .both  of 
the  bishop's  gate.  Having  put  off  the  layman's  Christian  burial.  He  interdicted  the  kingdom ; 
gown,  in  which  after  his  degradation  he  had  been  absolved  his  subjects  and  their  vassals  from  all 
clad,  he  knelt  upon  the  sledge,  and  prayed  with  oaths  and  obligations  to  them ;  and  offered  his 
deep  and  quiet  devotion,  ending  with  the  143d  dominions  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  if  he  would 
Psalm,  in  which  he  thrice  repeated  the  verse,  go  and  take  them.  But  the  throne  of  England 
'  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  O  was  no  longer  to  be  shaken  by  such  thunders. 
Lord,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  Even  the  Romish  bishops  joined  in  the  declara- 
iustifled.'  He  then  put  off  his  jacket  and  doub-  tion  which  Henry  set  forth,  that  Christ  had  for- 
let,  and  remained  in  his  hose  and  shirt,  and  so  bidden  his  apostles  or  their  successors  to  take  to 
was  chained  to  the  stake.  The  dry  reeds  were  themselves  tne  power  of  the  sword,  or  the  au- 
kindled ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Bilney,  triumph-  thority  of  kings ;  and  if  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or 
ing  over  death,  rendered  up  his  soul,  in  the  any  other  bishop,  assumed  anv  such  power,  be 
fulness  of  faith,  and  entered  into  his  reward.  was  a  tyrant  and  usurper  of  other  men's  rights, 

Those  who  adhered  to  the  pope,  or  those  who  and  a  subverter  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
followed  Luther,  were  now  equally  the  objects        At  length  so  many  hundred  persons  were 

of   royal  vengeance  and    ecclesiastical    perse-  thrown  into  prison  upon  the  six  articles,  that 

cution.     In  the  houses  of  parliament,  parties  Henry  himself  thought  it  better  to  grant  a  g&- 

were  nearly  equally  divided;  there  were  on  both  neial  pardon,  than  to  proceed  against  them  all ; 

sides  men  of  great  learning,  ability,  and  address,  and  this  bloody  act  slept  till  bis  determination 

Af^er  long  consultation  and  debate  certain  arti-  to  put  away  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  marry  Cathe- 

cles  were  at  length  set  forth  in  the  king's  name  rine  Howard,  drew  on  the  fall  of  Cromwell^ 

as  head  of  the  church  of  England ;  it  being  in  whom  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  the  bride 

the  preamble  stated,   '  among  the  chief  cares  elect,  mortally  hated.    Now  the  six  articles  were 

appertaining  to  his  princely  office,  diligently  to  enforced  with  extreme  severity ;  and  Henry  as 

provide  that  unity  and  concord  in  religious  opi-  if  to  show  his  impartiality  while  he  executed  as 
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ledge  his  supremacy.  flames,  as  they  blazed  around  him,  took  his  death 

The  alterations  in  the  reign  of  Henry  were  vith  so  calm  and  resolute  a  patience,  that  many 

rather  separations  from  the  pope  than  a  refor-  who  were  present  blessed  God  for  the  support 

matton  of  religious  abuses :  m  the  reign  of  his  which  bad  been  vouchsafed  htm.    Hooper  nad 

accessor,  Edward  VI.,  the  errors  of  Rome,  in  his  pardon  offered  him  upon  the  same  terms,  but 

reality,  be$ran  to  be  reformed.     It  was  left  to  he  refused  it  with  equal  indignation.    This  old 

people's  clioice  to  go  to  confession,  which  had  martyr,  who  was  executed   at  Gloucester,  was 

nitherto  been  deem^  an  indispensable  duty,  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  torment ;  the  fire 

to  neglect  that  practice.    It  was  ordered  that  all  either  from  malice  or  neglect  had  not  been  suflS- 

images  should, betaken  out  of  churches;  priests  ciently  kindled,  so  that  his  legs  and  thighs  were 

were  allowed  to  marry ;  the  old  mass  was  abo-  first  burnt,  and  one  of  his  hands  dropped  off 

lished ;  and  a  new  liturgy  drawn  up,  which  re-  before  he  expired ;  yet  the  voice  with  which  he 

trenched  several  abuses  in  the  service  of   the  called  upon  his  Redeemer  was  not  that  of  one 

church,  and  which  is  the  same  with  that  now  impatient,  or  overcome  with  pain;  he  remained 

used,  excepting  a  few  alterations.    Gardiner  and  still  and  calm,  we  are  told,  to  the  last ;  and  at 

Bonner,  refusing  their  consent  to  these  momen-  length,  in  the  words  of  Fox, '  died  as  quietly  as  a 

tons  changes,  were  deprived  of  their  sees  and  child  in  his  bed.'    No  father  in  his  household, 

imprisoned;   but  no   rigor  was  used  towards  no  gardener  in  his  garden,  no  hushandman  in 

them,  nor  did  the  protestants  in  any  instance  his   vineyard,  was  ever  more  employed  than 

abuse   their  triumpn  by  retaliating  upon   the  Hooper  had  been  in  his  diocese  among  his  flock, 

papists  for  the  persecution  which  they  had  en-  going  about  the  towns  and  villages  teaching  and 

dured.     Immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  preaching  to  the  people  there, 

young  king,  two  competitors  put  up  for  the  Saunders  and  Taylor,  two  other  clergymen, 

crown;  Mary  relying  upon  the  justness  of  her  whose  zeal  had  been  distinguished  in  carrying  on 

pretensions,  and  the  lady  Jane  Grey  supported  the  Reformation,  were  the  next  that  suffered. 

by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  her  father-in-  And   now   Ridley  bishop  of  London,  and  the 

law.    Mary  was  strongly  bigoted  to  the  popish  venerable  Latimer  bishop  of  Worcester,  were  to 

superstitions.    Her  zeal  had  rendered  her  cruel,  receive  the  martyr's  crown.     Ridley  was  one  of 

and  she  was  not  only  blindly  attached  to  her  re-  the  ablest  champions  of  the  Reformation :  his 

lig^ous  opinions,  but  even  to  the  popjsh  clergy  piety,  learning,  and  solidity  of  judgment,  were 

who  maintained  them.    On  the  other  hand,  Jane  admired  by  his  friends  and  dreaded  by  his  ene- 

Grey  was  attached  to  the  reformers ;  though  yet  roies.    The  night  before  his  execution  he  invited 

but  sixteen,  her  judgment  had  obtained  such  a  the  mayor  of  Oxford  and  his  wife  to  see  him 

degree  of  perfection  as  few  enjoy  in  their  more  die ;  and  when  he  saw  them  melted  into  tears 

advanced  age.    Queen  Mary,  however,  obtained  he  himself  appeared  quite  unmoved.    When  he 

possession  of   her  rightful  throne  without  the  came  to  the  stake  where  he  was  to  be  burnt,  he 

loss  of  a  single  life ;    so  completely  did  the  found  his  old  friend  Latimer  there  before  him, 

nation  acknowledge  her  claim,  whilst  an  after  and   began  to  comfort  him   in  his  sufferings, 

insurrection  rashly  planned,  and  worse  conduct-  while  I^timer  was  as  ready  to  return  the  kind 

edf  served  only  to  nasten  the  destruction  of  the  office.    Ridley  distributed  such  trifles  as  he  had 

lad^  Jane  and  her  husband.    Mary  began  by  about  him  to  those  who  were  near  him ;  and 

givrog  orders  for  the  suppression  of  all  married  many  pressed  about  him  to  obtain  something  as 

bishops  and  priests ;  tne  mass  was  directed  to  a  relic.     They  then  undressed  for  the  stake ; 

be  restored;  the  pope's  authority  was  re-esta-  and  Latimer,  when  he  had  put  off  his  prison 

blished  with  some  restrictions ;  the  laws  against  dress,  remained  in  a  shroud  which  he  had  put 

heretics  were  renewed ;  and  the  church  and  its  on,  instead  of  a  shirt,  for  that  day's  office.  When 

privileges  put  on  the  same  foundation  in  which  the  fire  was  brought  Latimer  said,  ^  Be  of  eood 

th^  were  before  the  alteration  of  Henry  VIII.  comfort,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man  T  we 

This  was  kindling  up  the  fires  of  persecution  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's 

anew ;  at  the  head  of  these  measures  were  Gar-  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put 

diner  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Bonner  bishop  out !'    The  venerable  old  man  received  the  flame 

of  London.    Gardiner  began  this  bloody  scene  as  if  embracing  it;  and  having,  as  it  were,  bathed 

inth  Hooper  and   Rogers.    Hooper  had  been  his  hands  in  the  fire,  and  stroked  his  face  with 

bishop  of  Gloucester;  Rogers  was  a  clergyman  them,  died  apparently  without  pain.     Ridley 

who  nad  shone  among  the  most  distinguished  of  enduied  a  long  martyrdom,  and  fell  at  Latimer  s 

the  protestants.      He  was  prebendary  of  ^t.  feet.    As  the  bodies  were  consumed  the  quantity 

Pauls,  and  refused  all  submission  to  the  church  of  blood  which  gushed  from  Latimer's  heart  as- 

of  Rome,  which  he  looked  upon  as  antichristian.  tonished  the  beholders. 

They  were  both  condemned  by  the  commis^  As  soon  as  Cranmer  perceived  what  course 

sioners  appointed  by  the  queen,  with  the  chan-  events  were  likely  to  take,  after  king  Edward's 

cellor  at  the  head  of  them.    Rogers  suffered  in  death,  he  gave  orders  that  all  his  debts  should 

Smithfield.   When  he  was  brought  to  the  stake  he  be  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  cancelled 

had  it  in  his  power  to  save  himself,  by  recanting  the  bills  which  were  due  to  him  from  persons 

bis  opinions ;  but  neither  hopes  nor  fears  could  who  were  not  in  a  condition  to  discharge  them. 

prevail  on  him  to  desert  his  religion.    When  the  This  being  done,  he  said  he  was  his  own  man, 

n^ots  were  placed  around  him  he  seemed  no  and,  with  God's  help,  able  to  answer  all  the  world 
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and  all  worldly  adversities.    Those  adversities  substantial  citizens,  and  the  general  insecuritjr, 

soon  came  upon  him ;  he  was  attainted  of  tiea-  was  estimated  at  £300,000.     Nor  was  it  ia 

son,  and  adjudged  guiltv  of  it.    Accordingly  he  wealth  alone  that  the  kingdom  suffered ;  the 

was  arraigned  for  blasphemy,  incontinency,  and  spirit  of  the  nation  sunk ;  and  the  character,  and 

heresy,  before  the  same  commissioners  who  con-  with  it  the  prosperity,  of  the  English  would 

demned  his  fellow-prisoners :  but  he  was  dealt  have  been  irrecoverably  lost,  if  God  in  his  mercy 

with  very  differently  from  any  of  the  former  had  not  cut  short   this    abominable   tyranny, 

sufferers ;  being  removed  to  the  house  of  the  Mary  was  supposed  to  be  with  child ;  but  those 

dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  treated  there  rather  appearances,  which  had  so  (ax  deceived  the  queea 

as  a  guest  than  a  prisoner.    We  have  noticed  the  herself  that  the  cradle  vras  made  ready,  proved 

success  of  this  treatment  on  a  mind  naturally  to  be  the  indications  of  a  mortal  disease.    Not  a 

timid.    See  our  article  Cranmer.    He  signed  week  before  her  death  three  women  and  two 

a  recantation  of  his  former  opinions,  and  con-  men  were  burnt  at  Canterbury, 
eluded  it  with  a  protestation  that  he  had  done  it        Elizabeth,  immediately  on  her  accession,  made 

freely  and   only  for  the  discharge  of  his  con-  greater  approaches  to  toleration  than  any  prince 

science.    The  queen,  however,  was  resolved  to  who  haa  hitherto  reigned  on  any   throne   in 

make  him  a  sacrifice  to  her  resentments.    She  Europe.  Indulgence  and  forbearance,  such  as  that 

said  it  was  good  for  his  own  soul  that  he  i^pented ;  age  had  never  seen,  were  freely  extended  to  all  ^ 

but,  since  he  had  been  the  chief  spreader  of  neitherwerethereany  violations  of  this  unknown 

heresy  over  the  nation,  it  was  necessary  to  make  and  unthought  of  senerosity  till  repeated  acts  of 

him  a  public  example;  so  the  writ  was  sent  down  treason  endangered  the  safety  both  of  her  persoa 

to  burn  him :  and,  after  some  stop  had  been  and  her  throne.    When  the  parliament  met,  the 

made  in  the  execution  of  it,  new  orders  came  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was 

for  doing  it  suddenly.    This  seems  to  have  been  directed,  with  a  moderation  at  that  time  very 

kept  from  Cranmer*s  knowledge.    He,  however,  unusual,  to  entreat  the  members  to  reunite  all 

was  gradually  prepared  by  a  better  influence  for  classes  of  the  people  by  avoiding  the  extremes 

the  worst ;  and  on  being  carried  to  St.  Mary*s  of  both  parties.    In  consequence  of  this  advice, 

where  Dr.  Cole  vindicated  the  queen's  justice  in  and  in  accordance  with  the  known  wishes  of  Uie 

condemning  Cranmer  while  he  magnified  his  queen,  public  worship  was  appointed  in  the  vul- 

cohversion  and  ascribed  it  to  the  workings  of  gar  tongue — the  supremacy  of  the  queen  was 

God's  Spirit,  the  conduct  of  the  archbishop  far  restored — the  acts  of  Edward,  concerning  reli- 

more  surprised  his  enemies.    A  Romanist  who  gion,  were  renewed  and  confirmed.    No  laws 

was  present,  and  who  thought  that  his  former  vere  made  to  punish  the  Homanist  persecutors 

life  and  wretched  end  deserved  a  greater  misery,  of  the   former   reign — no  retaliation   was   at- 

if  greater  had  been  possible,  was  yet,  in  spite  of  tempted — no  censure  was  passed — no  disappro- 

his  opinions,  touched  with  compassion  at  behold-  bation  expressed. 

ing  him  in  a  bare  and  ragged  gown,  exposed  to  The  first  act  of  the  new  queen  was  to  take  Sir 
universal  contempt.  '  I  think,'  said  he  *■  tnat  there  William  Cecil  into  her  council,  and  appoint 
was  none  that  pitied  not  his  case,  and  bewailed  him  her  principal  secretary.  When  the  bill  for 
not  his  fortune,  and  feared  not  his  own  chance,  restoring  the  supremacy  to  the  crown  was  de-. 
to  see  so  noble  a  prelate,  so  grave  a  counsellor,  of  bated  in  parliament,  it  was  opposed  by  the 
so  long  continued  honor,  after  so  fnany  dignities,  bishops.  Heath  said,  that,  as  concerning  tern- 
in  his  old  years  to  be  deprived  of  his  estate,  ad-  poral  government,  the  house  could  give  her 
iudged  to  die,  and  in  so  painful  a  death  to  end  highness  no  further  authority  than  she  already 
his  life.'  In  this  hour  of  utter  humiliation,  and  had  by  right  and  inheritance,  not  by  their  gift, 
severe  repentance,  he  certainly  possessed  his  but  by  the  appointment  of  God,  she  being  their 
soul  in  p>atience ;  never  had  his  mind  been  more  sovereign  lora  and  lady,  theii  king  and  queen, 
clear  and  collected,  never  had  his  heart  been  so  their  emperor  and  empress.  But  spiritual  govern- 
strong.  At  the  stake  no  cry  was  heard  from  him,  ment  they  could  not  grant,  neither  could  she 
save  the  exclamation  of  the  proto-martyr  Stephen,  receive. 

'  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  ^irit  1'    He  stood  im-       The  bishop  of  Chester,  speaking  upon  the 

movable  as  the  tree  to  which  he  was  bound,  his  same  subject,  asked  of  whom  those  men,  who 

countenance  raised,  looking  to  heaven,  and  an-  in  this  and  other  points  dissented  from  the 

ticipating  that  rest  into  which  he  v<ras  about  to  Catholic  church,  learned  their  doctrine  ?  <  They 

enter.  roust  needs  answer,'  said  he, '  that  they  learned 

Bonner  now  seemed  not  satisfied  with  single  it  of  the  Germans.    Of  whom  did  the  Germans 

deaths,  but  sent  men  in  whole  companies  to  the  learn  it  ?    Of  Luther.    Well,  then,  of  whom  did 

flames;  even  women  were  not  spared;  and  in  Luther  learn  it ?    He  shall  answer  himself:  he 

Guernsey,  when  a  woman  condemned  for  heresy  saith,  that  such  things  as  he  teacheth  against  the 

was  delivered  of  a  child  in  the  midst  of  the  mass,  and  the  blessal  sacrament  of  the  altar,  he 

flames,  and  some  of  the  spectators  humanely  learned  of  Satan,  the  devil;  at  whose  hands,  it  is 

snatched  it  out,  the  magistrate,  who  was  a  papist,  like,  he  did  also  receive  the  rest  of  his  doctrines.' 

ordered  it  to  be  thrown  in  again,  and  it  was  con-  The  infamous  persecutor,  Story,  went  beyond 

sumed  with  the  mother  1    During  the  foui  years  this  in  the  house  of  commons.    He  boasted  of 

that  this  persecution  continued,  it  appears  by  the  part  he  had  taken ;  related  with  exultation 

authentic  records  that  280  persons  were  burnt  how  he  had  throWn  a  faggot  in  the  face  of  an 

alive ;  tof  number  of  those  who  perished  in  pri-  earwig,  as  he  called  him,  who  was  singing  psalms 

son  is  unknown.  The  loss  of  property  in  London  at  the  stake,  and  how  he  had  thrust  a  thombush 

alone,  consequent  upon  the  arrest  or  flight  of  under  his  feet  to  prick  him :  wished  that  he  hwl 
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done  Bore ;  and  Hud  he  only  regretted  that  they  they  had  met,  they  were  fined.    Without  delay 
should  have  labored  at  the  *  young  and  little  Elizabeth  then  depriyed  the  refractory  bishops, 
twigs,  when  they  ought  to  have  struck  at  the  Kitchen  of  Llandan  being  the  only  one  who  cod- 
root;'  words  by  which  it  was  understood  that  he  formed :  there  were  but  fourteen  living,  many 
meant  the  queen.    Even  this  unreasonable  inso-  having  died  in  the  great  mortality  at  the  close  of 
lence  did  not  provoke  the  government  to  depart  the  preceding  reign.  The  vacant  sees  were  filled 
from  the  temperate  course  which  it  had  laid  by  Parker,  Grindal,  Cox,  Sands,  Jewd,  IVk- 
down.    The  measures  adopted  by  the  pope  were,  hurst,  Pilkington,  and  others;  men  worthy  to  be 
at  chis  time,  not  less  impolitic  than  cruel  and  held  in  lastine  remembrance  and  honor,  who  had 
wicked.    It  is  possible  that  Elizabeth  would  have  either  escaped,  during  the  Marian  persecution, 
been  content  to  have  allowed  the  people  to  retain  by  retiring  to  the  continent  or  secreting  them- 
their  faith  so  long  as  her  crown  was  independent,  selves  at  home.    Thus  was  gradually  established. 
The  measures  of  the  pope,  and  the  dissensions  he  never  more,  we  trust,  to  be  subverted,  the  sepa- 
fomented,  however,  gradually  kindled  in  Eliza-  ration  of  England  and  all  the  members  of  ner 
beth's  mind  the  most  anxious  apprehensions  for  hierarchy  from  the  domination  of  Rome., 
berindividualsafety  as  well  as  that  of  her  throne.  VIII.  Tke  Reformation  in  Denmark,  France^ 
The  insurrection  of  Northumberland  and  West-  ^x. — In  Denmark  the  Reformation  was  intro- 
moreland  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  who,  in  duced  as  early  as  the  year  1521,  in  consequence 
bis  letters,  exhorts  them  '  to  persevere  in  the  of  the  ardent  desire  of  Christiem  II.  to  have 
work,  not  doubting  but  that  God  would  grant  his  subjects  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Luther.' 
them  assistance ;  and  that  if  they  should  die  in  His  uncle  Frederick,   duke  of  Hobtein  and 
asserting  the  Catholic  &ith,  and  the  authority  of  Sleswick,  being  appointed  his  successor,  con- 
the  see  of  Rome,  it  were  better  for  them,  with  ducted  the  ReK>rmation  with  much  greater  pru- 
the  advantage  of  a  glorious  death,  to  purchase  dence  than  his  predecessor.    He  permitted  the 
eternal  life,  than  by  ignominiously  Uvins,  with  Protestant  doctors  to  preach  publicly  the  senti- 
the  loss  of  their  souls,  shamefully  to  obey  me  will  menta  of  Luther,  but  aid  not  venture  to  change 
of  an  ungovernable  woman.' — Pii.  V.  Epist.  p.  the  established  government  and  discipline  of  the 
290.    Soon  after  this  pious  exhortation  the  pope,  church.    However,  he  procured  the  publication 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  of  a  famous  edic^  by  which  every  subject  of 
fulminated  the  Bull  of  Excommunication  *  out  Denmark  was  declared  free  either  to  adhere  to 
of  the  fulness  of  his  apostolic  power ;'  declaring  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  to  the  doc- 
the  queen  to  be  a  heretic,  and  a  fiivorer  of  here-  trine  of  Luther;  and  the  papal  tyranny  was  to- 
tics.    '  We  declare  her,'  said  the  pope,  *  to  be  tally  destroyed  by  his  successor  Christiem  III., 
deprived  of  her  pretended  title  to  the  kingdom  who  began  by  suppressing  the  despotic  authority 
aforesaid,  and  of  all  dominions,  dignity,  and  pri-  of  the  bishops,  and  restoring  to  their  lawful 
vilege  whatsoever :  and  also  the  nobility,  sub-  owners  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  and  po&ses- 
jects,  and  people  of  the  said  kingdoms,  and  all  sions  which  the  church  had  acauired.    Tnis  was 
whidi  have  in  any  sort  sworn  unto  her,  to  be  followed  by  a  plan  of  religious  doctrine,  worship, 
for  ever  absolved  ^m  every  such  oath,  and  all  and    discipline,    laid    down  by  Bugenhagius, 
manner  of  duty,  of  dominion,  of  allegiance,  and  whom  the  king  had  sent  for  from  Wittemberg; 
obedience.    We  also  command  and  interdict  all  and,  in   1539,  an  assembly  of  the  states  at 
and  every  the  noblemen,  subjects,  and  people,  Odensee  gave  a  solemn  sanction  to  all  these 
aforesaid,  that  they  presume  not  to  obey  her,  or  transactions,  and  settled  that  form  of  church 
her  monitions,  mandates,  and  laws,  and  those  government  which  has  since  been  retained, 
which  shall  do  to  the  contrary  we  do  likewise  The  first  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  France 
anathemise.'    Irritated  by  this  presumptuous  and  appeared,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  in  the 
scandalous  decree  Elizabeth  procured  an  act  preaching  of  Waldo,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
declaring  it  to  be  high  treason  to  affirm  that  the  brought  to  light  some  truths  which  had  been 
queen  was  not  a  lawful  sovereign,  or  to  bring  long  hidden  amidst  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
buUs,  indulgences,  or  absolutions  firom  the  pope,  tion  of  the  Romish  church ;  and,  though  perse- 
Matters  now  threatened  so  complete  a  separation  cution  soon  attended  his  steps,  it  served  but  to 
of  England  from  Rome  that  the  pope  declared  it  scatter  his  principles,  and    disperse   his  fol- 
would  be  of  so  much  benefit  to  Christendom  that  lowers  over  tne  face  of  Europe.    Waldo  himself 
Elizabeth  should  be  destroyed,  that  he  was  ready  appears   to  have  proclaimed  his  opinions  in 
to  aid  in  person,  to  spend  the  whole  revenue  of  various  parts  of  the  continent.    The  Albigenses, 
the  apostolic  see,  all  the  chalices  and  crosses  of  so  called  from  the  country  about  Toulouse, 
the  cnurch,  and  even  his  very  clothes,  to  procure  where  they  dwelt,  embraced  in  a  body  the  doc- 
her  destruction,  &c»   A  public  disputation  was  at  trine  of  reform.    It  was  carried  into  Calabria, 
this  time  appointed,  not,  as  in  Mary's  reign,  to  Bohemia,  Germany,  Flanders,  Poland,  Spain, 
be  concluded  by  burning  those  who  differed  in  and  even  the  dominions  of  the  grand  sultan, 
opinion  from   the  ruling  party, .  but  with  full  Calvin  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  early 
liberty   of  speech,  and   perfect  safety  for  the  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  when  twenty  years  of 
Romish  disputants.    Upon  Heath's  motion,  the  age,  he  first  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
queen  ordered  it  should  be  managed  in  writing,  mation  to  his  countrymen ;  and,  seven  years 
as  the  best  means  to  avoid  vain  altercation;  but,  afterwards    (in   1536),  printed  his  Institutes, 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  the  Romanists,  upon  which  contain  a  full,  and  certainly  a  very  able» 
some  difference  concerning  the  manner  of  pro-  statement  of  his  opinions.   This  work  was  dedi- 
ceeding,  refused  to  dispute  at  all.    J<  or  this  con-  cated,  in  a  preface  written  with  remarkable  ele- 
tempt  of  the  privy  coimcil,  in  whose  presence  gance  of  style,  to  Francis  I.;  but  it  does  not 
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teem  to  lunre  produced  modi  effect  on  the  mmd  was  ao  haunted  with  images  of  murder  and  deatK 

of  that  moondL    In  1553  Caiyin  edited  an  that  he  directed  it  rinwdd  cease.    Charles  IX. 

edition  of  Olivitan's  translation  of  the  BiblCi  suiviyed  this  event  only  one  year;  he  lived, 

which  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  church.    In  however,  to  repent  of  his  crimes,  and  to  suffer 

1567,  nowever,  an  attempt  was  made  to  estab-  for  them.    His  death  was  of  that  kind  which  it 

lish  an  inquisition  at  Paris,  aiter  the  plan  of  that  has  pleased  God  often  to  inflict  upon  eminent 

in  Spain,  to  put  down  heretical  opinions ;  but  it  persecutors  of  his  church.    He  was  tormented  in 

did  no  effectual  mischief.    The  kmg  of  Navarre,  mind  and  body ;  and  sank  into  his  untimdy 

who  was  also  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  through  gmve  unhonored  even  by  his  former  friends, 

.  whom  the  title  to  the  crown  of  Fiance  afterwards  and  unregretted  by  every  lover  of  his  country, 

descended  to  his  son  Henry  IV.,  became  about  During  the  concluding  period  of  this  reign,  the 

this  time  a  convert  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  reformed  church  was  at  a  veiy  low  ebb.    There 

In  1562  the  ever-memorable  Chaiies  IX.  sue-  could  be  no  security  that  the  anniversary  of  St. 

ceeded  to  his  brother.    As  he  was  only  nine  Bartholomew  would  not  be  celebrated  with  a 

years  of  age  at  that  time,  the  government  re-  recurrence  of  the  same  disasters.    The  heads  of 

mained  in  the  hands  of  Catherine.    Two  years  the  church  were  gone.    Henry  of  Navarre  him- 

after  this  period  Calvin  died.    It  does  not  ap-  self  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  sort  of  imprison* 

pear  that  this  ^reat  man,  except  at  an  early  ment,  and  the  remainder  of  the  scattered  flock 

period  of  his  life,  took  directly  any  personal  could  scarcely  be  collected  together.    It  was  not 

part  in  prosecuting  the  Reformation  in  France ;  till  the  year  1578  that  another  synod  was  held, 

out  it  grew  up  under  his  inspection ;  and  his  and  then  no  formal  notice  was  taken  of  the  late 

authority  was  the  acknowledged  human  standard  events.    Henry  III.  succeeded  his  brother  in 

of  faith  and  duty.    In  1571  the  Protestant  church  1574.    During  his  reign  the  great  conflict  for 

in  France  had  reached  its  highest  point  of  pros-  independence  and  religious  liberty  was  being 

perity.    A  synod  was  held  at  Rochelle,  where  carried  on  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  the  suc- 

the  queen  of  Navarre,  Jean  D'Albert,  her  son,  oessfiil  issue  of  it  gave  respect  and  consideration 

afterwards  Henry  IV.,  and  two  princes  of  the  to  the  Protestant  cause  wherever  its  supporters 

royal  family,  attended.    At  that  time  the  protes-  were  found. 

tantshad  2150  churdies,  some  of  which  contained  At  length,  in  1589,  Henry  IV.  ascended  the 
10,000  members.  The  deepest  aversion,  however,  throne.  Never  had  a  prince  been  .nurtured 
to  the  views  of  the  Protestants  had  long  dwelt  amidst  greater  dangers,  concerned  in  more  critic 
in  the  minds  of  all  coimected  with  the  court,  cal  enterprises,  or  come  to  a  throne  more  en- 
except  the  few  members  of  their  own  body ;  and  compassed  with  difficulties.  He  had  been  welt 
a  plot  for  getting  rid  of  the  reformed  religion  educated  by  his  excellent  mother,  whose  pru- 
had  long  been  meditated.  To  the  queen-mother,  dence  and  power  he  inherited,  but  not  her  piety, 
one  of  the  family  of  Guise,  the  atrocious  oon-  In  the  year  1572  he  married  Margaret,  sister  of 
trivahce  is  due,  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  Charles  IX.,  from  whom  he  was  divorced.  He 
be  attempted.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  married  a  second  time  Mary  of  Medicis.  This 
of  Henry,  with  the  sister  of  Charles  IX.,  the  was  the  first  step  by  which  he  allied  himself  to 
whole  body  of  Protestants  were  enticed  to  the  Catholics;  and  it  was  doubted  by  some 
Paris.  After  the  admiral  De  Coligny,  the  whedier  to  it  may  not  be  traced  another  great 
champion  of  the  reformed  cause,  as  he  was  error  of  his  life,  his  abjuration  of  the  Protestant 
really  the  head  of  the  party,  was  fairly  in  the  faith,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1592.  In  the 
toils,  the  minBs  of  the  populace  were  exaspe-  year  1598  he  granted  all  his  subjects  full  liberty 
rated  against  the  Protestants  by  the  contrivance  of  conscience  by  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes, 
of  the  Due  de  Guise ;  and,  by  the  command  of  and  the  Reformation  seemed  to  be  established 
the  king,  they  were  all  given  up  to  slaughter,  throughout  his  dominions.  During  the  minority 
The  proclamation  for  their  destruction  was  made  of  Louis  XIV.,  however,  this  edict  was  revoked 
on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and,  at  two  by  cardinal  Mazarine ;  since  which  time  the 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  work  pf  death  began.  Protestants  have  often  been  cruelly  persecuted ; 
The  king  himself  is  said  to  have  shot  from  a  nor  has  the  profession  of  the  reformed  religion 
gallery  many  of  the  fugitives ;  and  neither  age,  in  Fmnce  been  at  any  time  so  safe  as  in  most 
rank,  nor  character,  arorded  any  protection  to  other  countries  of  Europe, 
the  unfortunate  victims.  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  In  the  other  parts  of  the  continent  the  causa 
brother*in-law  of  Charles,  the  prince  De  Conde  of  the  Reformation  made  a  considerable,  though 
his  uncle,  and  the  king's  physician,  were  done  secret,  progress.  Some  countries  threw  off  the 
exempted  from  destruction.  Henry  and  De  Romish  yoke  entirely ;  and  in  others  a  prodigious 
Condewere  hurried  from  theirbeds,  and  dragged,  number  of  families  embraced  the  principles  of 
not  without  danger,  before  the  king,  who,  when  the  reformed  religion.  It  is  certain  indeed,  and 
they  refused  to  be  converted,  as  the  phrase  ran,  some  Roman  Catholics  themselves  do  not  hesi- 
broke  out  into  an  excessive  rage,  declaring  that  tate  to  acknowledge  it,  that  the  papal  doctrines 
he  would  be  obeyed  as  the  vicegerent  of  God ;  and  authority  would  have  fallen  into  ruin  in  all 
that  they  must  teach  others  to  submit  by  their  parts  of  the  world  at  once,  bad  not  the  force  of 
acquiescence ;  and  that  it  became  them  no  longer  the  secular  arm  been  employed  to  support  the 
to  hold  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  holy  tottering  edifice.  In  several  places  the  pope  pot 
mother.  They  were  in  consequence  obliged  to  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  by 
attend  mass.  The  massacre  was  continued  letting  loose  the  inquisitors ;  who  spread  dread- 
without  cessation  for  three  days,  till  the  king  ful  marks  of  their  barfattrity  through  the  greatest 
became  aghast  at  his  own  act,  and  his  conscience  parts  of  Europe.    These  foroiidable  ministers  of 
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tupentition  put  so  many  to  death,  and  perpe-  their  conduct  on  the  example  'if  the  Proteatanh^ 
trated  auck  horrid  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  gained  in  manners,  knowledge,  and  esteem, 
that  most  of  the  reformed  consulted  their  safety  as  much  as  they  lost  in  power  and  riches.  Nor 
by  a  Toluntary  exile ;  while  others  returned  to  has  science  been  less  a  gainer.  It  is  little  mora 
the  religion  of  Rome,  at  least  in  external  ap-  than  two  centuries  since  GalUeo^  haTtng  di^ 
I>earance.  The  political  results  of  the  Ri^rma*  covered  and  collected  incontestable  pvoofr  of  the 
tion  are  thus  summarily  stated  by  Villiers : —  trae  motion  of  the  earth,  was  condenmed,  ar  a 
'  Europe,  plunged  for  several  centuries  in  a  stu*  heretic,  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  by  the  tribur 
por  and  apathy  interrupted  only  by  wars,  or  nal  of  the  inquisition.  The  ancient  system  at 
rather  by  incursions  and  robberies,  without  any  Roman  Catholicism  was  diametrically  opposite 
beneficial  object  to  humanity,  receiTed  at  once  a  to  die  progress  of  knowledge ;  the  Reformation, 
new  life  and  a  new  activity;  a  universal  and  which  has  contributed  to  free  the  human  mind 
deep  interest  agitated  the  nations,  their  powers  from  such  an  adveisaxy,  must  ever  be  considered 
were  developed,  their  minds  expanded  by  new  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  epochs  in  the  intel- 
political  ideas.  Former  revolutions  had  only  iectual  culture  of  modem  nations.  The  opposite 
exercised  men's  arms ;  this  employed  their  bends,  system  of  liberality^  of  examination,  of  free  criti- 
The  people,  who  before  had  heea  only  estimated  asm,  established  by  the  Reformation,  has  be* 
as  flocks  passively  subject  to  the  caprice  of  their  come  the  sgcs  under  which  the  Galileos  of  sub- 
leaders,  now  began  to  act  for  themselves,  and  to  sequent  ages  have  been  enabled  securely  to 
feel  their  importance  and  ability.  Those  who  develope  toeir  exalted  conceptions.' 
embraced  the  reform  made  common  cause  with  The  moral  effects  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
their  princes  for  liberty ;  and  hence  arose  a  opinions  and  conduct  of  mankind  most  not  be 
closer  bond,  a  community  of  interests  and  of  overiooked.  The  intention  of  the  Reformers 
action,  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects*,  wan,  in  principle,  to  free  themselvee  from  the 
Both  were  for  ever  delivered  from  the  exoessive  despotism  and  infollibility  of  the  popes ;  to  de- 
and  burdensome  power  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  pend  only  on  the  Sacred  Writings  for  the  grounds 
from  the  struggle,  so  distressing  to  all  Europe^  of  their  belief;  and,  in  short,  to  overthrow  the 
between  the  pones  and  the  emperori,  for  supreme  scholastic  divinity,  which  was  become  the  soul 
power.  Social  order  was  now  regulatea.  and  of  the  Roman  theology,  and  the  firm  support  of 
brought  nearer  to  perfection.  In  one  part  of  the  hierarchy.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  Refor- 
Europe  the  church  ceased  to  form  an  extraneous  mation,  in  its  essence,  must  have  had  an  im- 
stato  within  the  state ;  from  which  it  was  eai^  mediate  and  powerfril  influence  on  the  liberty 
to  foretell  that  this  diange  would  one  day  be  of  men's  opinions,  judgment,  and  actions.  It  at 
efl^ected  through  the  whole  of  it,  uid  that  its  once  stimulated  them  to  think  for  themselves, 
head  would  be  reduced  to  the  simple  spiritual  and  handed  to  them  a  perfect  standard  of  fiuth 
primacy.   At  length  the  Catholic  clergy  reformed  and  morab. 


REFRACT,  v.a.  "l     Lat.  refracUu;  Fr.  re-  obliquely  o^t  of  one  medium  into  another  of  a 

Refrac'tion,  n. «.  >/rac<tim.     To  break  the  different  density. 

Refrac'tive,  adj.  j  natural  course  of  rays :  That  a  body  may  be  refracted,  it  is  necessary 

the  noun  substantive  and  adjective  corresponding,  that  it  should  fall  obliquely  on  the  second  me* 

Befnetwn,  in  general,  ii  the  incurvation  or  change  ^""!  •  *°  perpendicular  incidttice  there  is  no  re- 

of  determination  in  the  body  moved,  which  happens  fraction.    Yet  Vossius  and  Snelhus  imagined 

to  it  whilst  it  enters  or  penetrates  any  medium :  in  ^^  bad  observed  a  perpendicular  ray  of  light 

dioptricks,  it  is  the  variation  of  a  ray  of  light  from  undergo  a  refraction ;  a  perpendicular  object 

that  right  line,  which  it  would  have  passed  on  in,  appearing  in  the  water  nearer  than  it  really  was : 

had  not  the  density  of  the  medium  turned  it  aside.  ^  but  this  was  attributing  that  to  a  refraction  of  the 

.                                                    Harm,  perpendicular  rays,  which  was  owing  to  the  di- 

The  image  of  die  sun  should  be  drawn  out  into  an  Ycrgency  of  the  oblique  rays  after  refraction,  from 

oblong  form,  either  by  a  dUatation  of  every  ray.  or  a  nearer  point.    Yet  ther4  is  a  manifest  refrac- 

by  any  other  casual  mequality  of  the  refractwns,^  ^^  even  of  perpend icuhir  rays  found  in.island 

ThoK  superficies  of  transparent  bodies  reft^t'^he  "^^f'    RoUlt  adds,  that  though  an  oblique 

greatest  quantity  of  light,  which  have  the  greatest  "»«d€n<»  be  necessary  inaU  other  mediums  we 

rffractifig  power ;  that  is,  which  intercede  mediums  '^"^'^  0'»  7^  ^"^  obliquity  must  not  exceed  a 

that  difier  most  in  their  reJraettM  densities.  certain  degree ;  if  it  do,  the  body  will  not  pene- 

Id.  Optics,  ti^te  the  medium,  but  will  be  reflected  instead  ot 

If  its  angle  of  incidence  be  large,  and  the  ref'rac-  being  refracted.    Thus,  cannon-balls,  in  sea  en^ 

five  iMwer  of  the  medium  not  very  strong  to  throw  it  gagements,  falling  very  obLquely  on  the  surface 

far  from  the  perpendicular,  it  will  be  refracted.  of  the  water,  are  observed  to  bound  or  rise  from 

-,         ....       ^  '«y««'»  Philotophical  PrineipUt.  it,  and  to  sweep  the  men  from  off  the  enemy's 

Rays  of  light  are  urged  by  the  refracting  media.  decks.    And  the  same  thing  happens  to  Uie  little 

n  ^-    ^  J  ,                 ^        ,    J         ^*«yw«-  stones  with  whieh  children  make  their  ducks  and 

T^t:  fll"""^  ^^l  ^"^l^'l  '^''"^'      ^  drakes  along  the  surface  of  water. 

The  grand  ethcnal  bow  shoots  up.          Thornton.  nn^  ^     6   • «  <»    r      j  j      r     .•          vv 

**                                      '^  Ine  ancients  confounded  refraction  with  re- 

Refraction  is  chiefly  used  with  regard  to  the  flection;  and   it  was  Newton  who  first  taught 

rays  of  light,  and  is  an  inflection  or  deviation  ot  the  true  difference  between  them.    He  shows 

the  rays  from  their  rectilinear  courw  on  passing  however  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  analogy 
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between  thehi,  and  particalarly  in  the  case  of  Ref&action  of  Ascension  and  Descbvsion 
light.  is  an  arc  of  the  equator,  by  which  the  ascen- 

The  laws  of  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  sion  and  descension  of  a  star,  whether  right  or 
in  mediums  differently  terminated,  i.  e.  whose  oblique,  b  increased  or  diminished  by  the  re- 
surfaces are  plane,  concave,  and  convex,  make    fraction. 

the  subject  of  dioptrics.  Bv  refraction  it  is  that  Refeaction  of  Declination  is  an  arc  of  a 
convex  glasses,  or  lenses,  collect  the  rays,  mag-  circle  of  declination,  by  which  the  declination 
nify  objects,  bum,  &c.,  and  hence  the  foun(U-  of  a  star  is  increased  or  diminished  by  the  rc- 
tion  of  microscopes,  telescopes,  &c.    And  by    fraction. 

refraction  it  is  that  all  remote  objects  are  seen  Refraction  of  Latitude  is  an  arc  of  a  circle 
out  of  their  real  places ;  particularly  that  the  hea-  of  latitude,  by  which  the  latitude  of  a  star  is  in- 
venly  bodies  are  apparently  higher  than  they  are  creased  or  diminished  by  the  refraction, 
in  r^ity.  The  refraction  of  the  air  has  many  Refraction  of  Longitude  is  an  9rc  of  the 
times  so  uncertain  an  influence  on  the  places  of  ecliptic,  by  which  the  longitude  of  a  star  is  in- 
celestial  objects  near  the  horizon,  that,  wherever  creased  or  diminished  by  the  refraction, 
refraction  is  concerned,  the  conclusions  deduced  Refraction,  Terrestrial  or  Atmospheri- 
from  observations  that  are  much  affected  by  it  cal,  is  that  by  which  terrestrial  objects  appear 
will  always  remain  doubtful,  and  sometimes  too  to  be  raised  higher  than  they  really  are,  in  ob- 
precarious  to  be  relied  on.    See  Optics.  serving  their  altitudes.    The  quantity  of  this  re- 

The  true  law  of  refraction,  viz.  that  the  ratio  fraction  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  at  one- 
of  the  sines  of  the  angles  made  by  the  perpen-  tenth ;  by  Le  Gendre  at  one-fourteenth ;  by  De 
dicular  (to  the  plane  bounding  the  mediums)  Lambre  at  one-eleventh,  and  by  others  at  the 
with  the  incident  and  refracted  rays,  is  a  constant  twelfth  of  the  distance  of  the  object  observed^ 
and  fixed  ratio,  was  first  discovered  by  Wille-  expressed  in  degrees  of  a  great  circle.  But  there 
.brord  Snell,  professor  of  mathematics,  at  Ley-  can  be  no  fixed  quantiw  of  this  refraction,  as  it 
den.  From  tnis  law  it  follows  that  one  angle  of  depends  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
inclination,  and  its  corresponding  refracted  angle,  very  variable.  Some  very  singular  effects  of  this 
being  found  by  observation,  the  refracted  angles  are  related  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
corresponding  to  the  several  other  angles  of  in-  1798,  by  W.  Latham,  esq.,  F.  R.  S.  and  A.  S. 
clination  are  thence  easily  computed.  Now  Many  curious  effects  of  atmospherical  refracticm 
Zahnius  and  Kircher  have  found  that,  if  the  angle  have  been  noticed  by  ingenious  men ;  for  which 
of  inclination  be  70^,  the  refracted  angle  out  of  see  Dr.  Hutton's  Dictionary,  and  the  papers  of 
air  into  glass  will  be  38®  50* ;  on  which  principle  Vince,  Huddart,  Lathero,  &c.,  in  the  Philosophi- 
Zahnius  has  constructed  a  table  of  these  refrac-  cal  Transactions.  For  more  on  the  theory  of 
tions  for  the  several  degrees  of  the  angle  of  in-  atmospherical  refraction,  the  reader  may  consult 
clination ;  a  specimen  of  which  here  follows : —    the  treatises  on  astronomy  by  Vince,  Gregory, 

Biot,  Woodhouse,  and  rrony's  Architectural 
Hydraulique.  See  also  our  article  Astronomv. 
REFRACTORY,  adj.  1  French  refractaire  ; 
RefraC'toriness,  n. «.  y  Lat.  refractaraa.  It 
is  sometimes  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  but  by 
Shakspeare  on  the  second;  sullen;  obstinate; 
perverse:  sullenness;  obstinacy. 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well'Ordered  nation, 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  rrfraetory.  Shaktpeare. 

A  rough  hewn  seaman,  being  brought  hefoie  a  wise 

justice  for  some  misdemeanor,  was  by  him  ordered  to 

be  sent  away  to  prison,  and  was  rrfractory  after  he 

heard  his  doom,  insomuch  as  he  would  not  stir  a 

foot  from  the  place  where  he  stood ;  saying,  it  was 

better  to  stand  where  he  was,  than  go  to  a  worse 

Hence  it  appears  that,  if  the  angle  of  inclina-    place.  Bo«m'i  Apophthegms, 

tion  be  less  than  20*»,  the  angle  of  refraction  out     ^  I  did  never  allow  any  man's  nfraetarmeu  against 

of  air  into  glass  is  almost  one-third  of  the  angle    t^«  pnvileges  and  orders  of  the  houses. 

of  inclination ;  and  therefore  a  ray  is  refracted       - .      t  *w  *u       •  j    -i       j  •  J??.?  i^   1^ 

*^  ♦u-  «-;-  ^f  Lr^-.:^»  u„  .i.^^.*!  ♦k;«i  ««•♦  «f  It  maketh  them  mdocile  and  mtractable,  averse 

to  the  axis  of  refraction  by  almost  a  third  nart  of  f„„,  better  instruction,  pertinacious  in  Ui«r  opinions, 

the  quantity  of  Its  Mgle  of  inclination.    And  on  .nd  rf/hictory  in  tiieir  Tays.                       jSmw. 
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refractions,  he  followed  the  example  of  Alharen  Refraetary  mortal !   if  thou  wilt  not  trust  thy 

and  Vitello,  and  sought  to  discover  it  in  the  pro-  friends,  toke  what  follows ;  know  assuredly,  before 

portion  of  the  angles,  and  not  in  that  of  the  sines,  next  full  moon,  that  thou  wilt  be  hung  up  in  chains, 

or  cosecants,  as  discovered  by  Snell,  as  mentioned  Arhuthnot*i  History  of  John  BuU, 

above.  These  atoms  of  theirs  may  have  it  in  them,  but 

Refraction  of  Altitude  is  the  arc  or  por-  they  are  refractory  and  sullen ;  and  therefore,  lik* 

tion  of  a  vertical  circle,  by  which  the  altitude  of  men  of  the  same  tempers,  must  he  hanged  and  buf- 

a  star  is  increased  by  the  refraction  of  light.  feted  into  reason.                                    BtntUjf. 
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'  REFRAIN',  r.  a.  &  v.  n.  Fr.  refrtntr ;  Lat 
Tt  and  fienum.  To  hold  back ;  to  keep  from 
action :  to  forbear  \  abstain. 

Hold  not  thy  tongue,  0  God,  keep  not  sdll  n- 
lenoe ;  rtfrain  not  thyself.  Puiim  Ixxxiii.  1. 

My  son,  walk  not  thou  in  the  way  with  them,  r0- 
/rain  thy  foot  from  their  path.  Prooerftt  i.  15. 

For  my  name's  sake  wiU  I  defer  mine  anger,  and 
rwfratn  for  thee,  that  I  cut  thee  not  off.         Itaiah. 

In  what  place,  or  upon  what  consideration  soerer 
it  be.  they  do  it,  were  it  in  their  own  opinion  of  no 
force  being  done,  they  would  undoubtedly  re/Vtitii  to 
do  iL  Hooktr. 

Nor  from  the  holy  one  of  heaven 
BMfraintd  his  tongue.  MilUm. 

That  they  fed  not  on  flesh,  at  least  the  faithful 
party  before  the  flood,  may  become  more  probable, 
oecause  they  rrfrMnnd  therefrom  some  time  after. 

BrtwM'i  Vvigar  Errmirt, 

Neptune  atoned,  his  wrath  shall  now  nr/hun. 
Or  thwart  the  synod  of  the  gods  in  yain.         Pope, 

REFRAN'GIBLE,  adj.  \     Lat.  re  and  fran- 

REFEavGiBiL'iTT,  fi.  t,  S  gO'  Capable  of,  or 
tending  to,  refraction :  the  noun  substantive  cor- 
responding. 

As  some  rays  are  more  refnmgiblg  than  others, 
Ihat  is,  are  more  turned  out  of  their  course,  in  pas- 
sing from  one  medium  to  another ;  it  follows  that, 
after  such  refraction,  they  will  be  separated,  and  their 
distinct  colour  observed.  Locke, 

RrfrangibiUty  of  the  rays  of  light  is  their  dispo- 
sition to  be  refracted  or  turned  out  of  their  way,  in 
passing  out  of  one  transparent  body  or  medium  into 
another.  NewUm. 

Reframgibilitt  of  Light  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  disposition  of  rays  to  produce  different 
colors.    See  Optics. 

REFRESH',  r.o.)     Fr.  refrttucher,  refra" 

Refresh' ER,  n.s.  ScAer  ;  Lat.  re^i^ero.    To 

Refresh'ment.     3  revive ;  recreate ;  relieve; 

improve ;  refrigerate :  a  refresher  is  that  which 

refreshes:    refreshment,  relief,   or   that  which 

gives  relief. 

A  dew  cominff  alter  heat  refmheih.  Bed,  aliii.  22. 

Service  shall  vrith  steel  sinews  toil ; 
And  laboor  shall  refreth  itself  with  hope. 

SfuuupeoTe, 

The  rest  refrah  the  scaly  snakes,  that  fold 
The  shield  of  Pallas,  and  renew  their  gold. 

Dryden, 

If  yon  would  have  trees  to  thrive,  take  care  that 
no  plants  be  near  them,  which  may  deprive  them  of 
nourishment,  or  hinder  refrethinge  and  helps  that 
they  might  receive.  Mortimer. 

Such  honest  refreehmenit  and  comforts  of  life,  our 
christian  liberty  nas  made  it  lawful  for  us  to  use. 

Spret, 

His  meals  are  coarse  and  short,  his  employment 
warrantable,  his  sleep  certain  and  refrethine,  neither 
interrupted  with  the  lashes  of  a  guilty  mind,  nor  the 
aches  of  a  crazy  body.  South, 

He  was  full  of  agony  and  horrour  upon  the  ap- 
.proach  of  a  dismal  death,  and  so  had  most  need  of 
the  refredmentt  of  society,  and  the  friendly  assistance 
of  his  disciples.  South, 

The  kind  rifre$her  of  the  summer  heats.     Thornton, 


REFRIG'ERATE,  v.  a. 
Refrig'eramt,  a^. 
Refrigera'tion,  n.  s. 
Refrig'erative,  <u^\ 

RBFRiG'ERAT0RY,a4/.&ii.i.  {  refrigeratory,  ad- 
Refbice'rium,  n.  I.  j       J  jective,       mean 


Lat  refrigero. 
To  cool;  refrige- 
rant and  refrige- 
^rative,  as  well  as 


cooling,  or  having  the  power  to  cool :  refHgera- 
tion,  the  act  of  cooling,  or  state  of  being  cooled : 
refrigeratory,  noun  substantive,  the  part  of  old 
distilling  vessels  that  was  placed  about  the  head 
of  a  still,  and  filled  with  water  to  cool  the  con- 
densing vapors;  any  thing  internally  cooling: 
refrigerium,  cool  refreshment;  refrigeration. 

In  the  cure  of  gangrenes,  you  must  beware  of  drv 
heat,  and  resort  to  things  that  are  refrigennt,  with 
an  inward  warmth  and  virtue  of  cherishing.  Bacon, 

The  ^reat  breezes,  which  the  motion  of  the  air  in 
neat  circles,  such  as  the  girdle  of  the  world  pro- 
duceth,  do  refrigeraUi  and  therefore  in  those  parts 
noon  is  nothing  so  hot,  when  the  breezes  are  great, 
as  about  ten  of  the  clod^  in  the  forenoon.  Id, 

Divert  do  stut ;  the  cause  ms  v  be  the  refrigera' 
don  of  the  tongue,  whereby  it  is  less  apt  to  move. 

Id. 

If  the  mere  refrigeration  of  the  air  would  fit  it  for 
breathing,  this  might  be  somewhat  helped  with  bel- 
lows. WUkins, 

Whether  they  be  refrigmated  inclinatorily  or  some- 
what equinoiicalljr,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  they 
discover  some  verticity.  Browne, 

A  delicate  wine,  and  a  durable  refrigeratory, 

Mortieter* 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  the  ancients  have  talked 
much  of  annual  refrigeriwm,  respites  or  intervals  of 
punishment  to  the  damned ;  as  particularly  on  the 
festivals.  South. 

If  it  arise  from  an  external  cause,  spply  refrige* 
nmts,  without  any  preceding  evacuation.  Witeman, 

REFT,  part.  pret.  of  Reave,  which  see.  De- 
prived ;  taken  avray.    Obsolete. 

Thus  we  well  left,  he  better  reft. 
In  heayen  to  take  his  place. 
That  like  by  life  and  death,  at  last. 
We  may  obtain  like  grace.     Ateham'e  Sehoobnatter, 
About  his  shoulders  broad  he  threw 
An  hairy  hide  of  some  wild  beast,  whom  he 

In  savaee  forest  by  adventures  slew. 
And  reft  Uie  spoil  his  ornament  to  be.     Spenter, 
Another  ship  bad  seized  on  us, 
And  would  have  reft  the  fisheis  of  their  prey. 

UkaiepeaTe, 
Our  dyin£  hero  from  the  continent 
Ravishea  whole  towns,  and  forts  from  Spaniards  reft. 
As  his  last  legacy  to  Britain  left.  Waller, 

REFUGE,  n.  I.  &  V.  a.  French  rejuge ;  Ital. 
Port,  and  Span,  rtjugio ;  Lat.  refugium.  Shelter 
or  protection  from  danger  or  distress;  expedient: 
to  shelter :  a  refiigee  is  one  who  seeks  a  refuge. 

They  shall  be  your  refuge  from  the  avenger  of 
blood.  Jiuhua, 

The  Lord  will  be  a  reftige  for  the  oppressed,  a  re- 
fuge in  times  of  trouble.  Ptaim  iz.  9. 

This  last  old  man. 
Whom  with  a  cracked  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father : 
Their  latest  refuge  was  to  send  him.       Skekipeasre, 

Silly  beggars, 
Who,  sittinf  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame 
That  many  have,  and  others  must,  sit  there.       Id, 

Light  must  be  supplied,  amonff  eraceful  refugee 
by  terracing  any  story  in  danger  of  uikness. 

Wotton. 

Rocks,  dens,  and  caves,  but  I  in  none  of  these 
Find  place  or  refuge,  MiUon*i  Paradite  Lett. 

The  youne  vipers  supposed  to  break  through  the 
belljT  of  the  dam,  will,  upon  any  fright,  for  protection 
run  into  it ;  for  then  the  old  one  receives  them  in  at 
her  mouth,  which  way,  the  fright  being  past,  they 
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will  tftnni  agtia ;  which  ia  a  peeoliv  way  ^ttfiigt,  jact,  and  lo  it  would  not  he  leprtienKd  aa  In  itnlf 

BrvwM.  It  is.                                                                 R^. 

Poor  refugeet,  at  first  they  pttichaae  here ;  Sach  wise  men  as  himself  accoant  all  that  is  past 

And,  soon  as  denizened,  thev  domineer.      Drydem,  to  be  also  gone ;  and  know  that  there  can  he  no 

Dreads  the  veneeanoe  of  her  injured  lord;  gain  in  rrfunding,  oor  any  profit  in  paying  debts. 

Even  by  those  goos,  who  refugwd  her,  abhorred.  Id,  South. 

This  is  become  more  necessary  in  some  of  their  How  to  Icarius,  in  the  bridal  hour, 

governments,  since  so  many  refugees  settled  among  Shall  I,  by  waste  undone,  refund  the  dower  ? 

them.                                                           AdduoH.  Pope, 

ThoM.  who  tal|6  «r.f«  in  a  muWtude  h«e  «  REFUSE',  v.  *,  o*.,  &  )     Fr.  rtjmer;  Ital. 

Anao  council  (o  answer  for.                    AtUrbmji,  «       ,        '              vf              ''t^ 

„             ^                          ,                . ,   .  IlEFU  SAL,  11.  s.        In,  s.  >  reauare;  Lat.  recu- 

Eefuge,  Cities  of,  were  plaoa  provided  as  Refd'ser.                       S  to.     To  deny  thai 

asyla,  for  such  as  against  their  wiU  should  happen  ^ich  is  requested  or  demanded ;  reject ;  not  to 

to  kill  a  man.    Of  these  cities  Aere  were  three  accept  or  comply:  the  adjective,  which  as  well 

on  »ch  side  Jordan ;  on  Uiis  side  were  Kedesh  as  the  noun  substantive  has  its  accent  on  the 

of  Nephtah,  Hebron,  and  SchMhcm;  beyond  first  syllable,  means  reftised ;  left  when  the  rest  ia 

Jordan  were  Bezer,  Golan,  and  Ramoth-Gilead.  taken:  the  noun  substantive,  something  so  left : 

When  any  of  the  Hebrews,  or  strangers  that  ^fusal  is,  the  act  of  refusing;  denial^  pieemp- 

dwelt  m  their  county,  happened  accidentally  to  tion ;  option :  refuser,  he  who  refuses, 

kill  a  man,  they  might  retire  thither,  to  be  out  of  _ 

the  reach  of  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  and  to  ^^H  ?»°«  vile  «nd  refute  they  destroyed.  Samuel. 

prepare  for  their  defence  and  justification  before  *  ^*  dare  not  disgrace  our  worldly  supenours  with 

5ie  jiidges.  The  manslayer  underwent  two  trials:  G^"bL^7  *^  ^"^^  ^^"^^  "  '^      Ho^^ 

*7*  ^^^i!^^!  i!^^  ""1  ^^  *"!!?  "ly^^.u^  If »»«  »fco«W  offer  to  chuse,  and  chuse  the  right 
wluch  he  had  fied;  and  Mcondly  before   the  easket,  you  should  rejum  to  perform  your  father's 
judges  of  his  oijm  city.    If  found  guilty,  he  was  wUl.  if  you  should  re^Vw  to  accept  him. 
put  to  death.    If  acquitted,  he  was  not  immedi-  Shakspeare. 
ately  set  at  liberty ;  but,  to  inspire  a  degree  of  Many  kinds  have  much  refum,  which  countervails 
horror  against  even  involuntary  homicide,  he  was  that  which  they  have  excellent.                   Baeon, 
reconducted  to  the  place  of  refuge,  and  obliged  Having  most  affectionately  set  life  and  death  be- 
to  continue  there  in  a  sort  of  banishment  till  the  fore  them,  and  conjurad  them  to  chuse  one,  and 
death  of  the  high  priest.    If,  before  this  time,  he  avoid  the  other,  he  still  leaves  unto  them,  as  to 
Tentured  out,  the  avenger  of  blood  might  freely  free  and  rational  agenU,  a  liberty  to  refute  all  his 
kill  him ;  but  after  the  high  priest's  death  he  was  «»U»»  to  let  his  talento  lye  by  them  unprofitable, 
at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased  vrithout  molest-  «        ,        .              c        ,       >.     '^'■•"*^"^' 
ation.    The  cities  of  refuge  were  to  be  well  sup-  ^  Some  few  others  are  the  only  refusere  and  con- 
plied  with  water  and  necwsary  provisions ;  to  fee  ^«^"*"  ^^  ^f  ,f '^^'^'^Jf *1  ^^''^'  ,           ^jt^' 

if  easy  access;  to  have  gooJ  roads  leading  to  if^^^l'^t^Z^]^^^^ 

,.         '  ..,        '       J.        /*  .1          ,        .1      **  11 1  refuse  not,  t)ut  convert,  as  you, 

them,  with  commodious  bridges  where  there  was  j^  proper  substance.                                  MUton. 

occasion.    The  width  of  the  roads  was  to  be  rfe  never  had  vexations  law^isputas  about  his 

thirty-two  cubits  or  forty-eight  feet  at  least.    At  does,  but  had  bis  tithes  fully  paid,  and  not  of  tha 

all  cross  roads  direction  posts  were  erected,  with  most  rtfuet  parts,  but  generally  the  very  best.  Fdl, 

an  inscription  pointing  out  the  road  to  the  cities  Down  with  the  hlling  stream  the  refuse  nm, 

of  refuge.    The  15th  of  Adar,  which  answers  to  To  raise  with  joyful  news  his  drooping  son. 

our  February,  was  appointed  for  the  city  magis-  Dryden. 

trates  to  see  that  the  roads  were  in  good  condi-  Common  experience  has  justly  a  mighty  influence 

tion.    No  persons  in  any  of  these  cities  were  ^^  ^®  °*»°<^  ^^  "»«°'  to  make  them  give  or  r^ost 

allowed  to  make  weapons,  lest  the  relations  of  ^'}  ^  ^J  ?^«°8  proposed.                       Locke. 

the  deceased  should  bTfiirnished  with  the  means  .  ^^  ^  ^^Z  °°.  *"°^  ^i '^i  *^'   ^ 

of  gratifying  their  revenge.  ^^P*'  ^  P"'»^"»  them  to  get  a  plenttful  Prj;^»«. 

REFUL'GENT,  orfj.  I       Latin       rejulgens.  This  hamourist  keeps  more  than  he  w2u?  "^ 

REFULOErTLT,  «ft;.  )  Bnght;   shimng;  glit-  ^^es  a  vast  refuee  of^is  superfluities  to  puichasv 

tenng:  the  adverb  corresponding.  heaven.                                                  AddisoH. 

He  neither  might,  nor  wished  to  know  I  know  not  whether  it  be  more  shame  or  wonder, 

A  more  rd\ilgent  light.                             WaBer.  to  see  that  men  can  so  put  off  ingenuity,  as  to  de- 

So  conspicuous  and  refidgent  a  truth  is  that  of  acend  to  so  base  a  vice ;  yet  we  daily  see  it  done, 

God's  being  the  author  of  man's  felicity,  that  the  and  that  not  only  by  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the 

diipute  is  not  so  much  concerning  the  thing,  as  con-  people.                            Goeemment  of  the  Tongue* 

oaming  the  manner  of  it.                              Bogk.  Women    are   made  as  they  themselves    would 

Agamemnon's  train,  choose ; 

When  his  refulgent  arms  flashed  through  the  shady  Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  rtfiue.        Garth, 

plain,  God  has  borne  with  all  his  weak  and  obstinate  r»- 

Fled  from  his  well-known  face.      Dryden's  Mneu,  fieals  of  grace,  and  has  given  him  time  day  after  day. 

REFUNiy,  r.  a.    Lat.  re/inufo.    To  pour  or  ^v           i          .             i_    •      r     ****■- 

«:-..  u-^i.      ^L        -^  *^-.  When  employments  go  a  begging  for  want  of 

give  back ;  repay ;  mtore.  ^,^,  ^  PJ,  ^  ^^^  ^,;;^,  8^,  g^ 

A  governor  that  had  pillaged  the  people,  was,  for  T*T<.nrTr«T^,              %      t^        ..          «              . 

receiving  of  bribes,  sentenced  to  refund  what  he  had  RLFUTE ,  v.  fl.      I     Fr.  refuter ;  Span,  and 

wrongfully  taken.                                   L* Estrange.  Refuta'tion,  II.  s,  S  Port,  rejktar ;  Lat.  refiUo. 

Were  the  humours  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any  To  prove  false  or  erroneous :  the  noun  substantive 

eolour,  they  would  r^und  that  colour  upon  the  oh-  corresponding. 
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8elf-dei  nwtion  looriit,  rv/lttfi 
That  exctlleoce  thoaght  in  thee.       JftbM. 
He  knew  that  there  were  lo  many  witnesief  in 
these  two  miracles,  that  it  was  impossible  to  nfuu 
snch  multitudes.  Ad/Uum, 

rris  such  miserable  absurd  staff,  that  we  will  not 
honour  it  with  especial  rtf'uuuum,  BentUy. 

REGAIN',  t7.  a.  Fr.  rtgagnar ;  re  and  gain. 
To  recover ;  gain  anew. 

Hopeful  to  regain 
Thy  lore,  from  thee  I  will  not  hide 
Wbat  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen. 

MUUm. 
We*ve  driven  back 
These  heathen  Saxons,  and  rt^ained  our  earth, 
As  earth  recovers  from  an  ebbing  tide.        Dr^fdtm, 

As  soon  as  the  mind  regaint  the  power  to  stop 
or  continue  any  of  these  motions  of  the  body  or 
thoughts,  we  then  consider  the  man  as  a  free  agent. 

Locke, 

RE'GAL,  adj,  &  n.  1. 1     Fr.  Span,  and  Ital. 

Regal'ity,  n.  «.         \  regal;    Latin  regaUi, 

Royal;  kingljr:  a  kind  of  organ:  regality  is  the 

noun  substantive  corresponding  with  regal  as  an 

adjective. 

Behold  the  image  of  mortality, 
nd  feeble  nature  clothed  with  fleshy  'tire, 
When  raging  passion  with  fierce  tjrranny 
Robs  ceason  of  her  due  rtgaiity.  Bptnmr, 

Edward,  duke  of  York, 
Usurps  the  ftgtd  title  and  the  seat 
Of  England's  true  anointed  lawful  heir.  Shakipeart, 
The  sounds  that  produce  tones  are  ever  from  such 
bodies  as  are  in  their  parts  and^ports  equal ;  and 
such  are  in  the  nightingale  pipes  ot  revolt  or  organs. 

Bacon. 
He  neither  could  nor  would  yield  to  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  crown  of  France,  in  territoiy  or  realty. 

Id, 
The  majesty  of  England  might  hang  like  Maho- 
met's tomb  by  a  magnetick  charm,  between  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  two  houses,  in  airy  imagination  of 
regaiity.  King  CharUt, 

With  them  comes  a  third  of  reeal  port. 
With  faded  splendour  wan,  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanour  seems  the  prince  of  hell. 

MUtm. 
When  was  there  ever  a  better  prince  on  the  throne 
than  the  present  queen?  I  do  not  talk  of  her  govern- 
ment, her  love  of  the  people,  or  qualities  that  are 
purely  regal;  but  her  piety,  charity,  temperance, 
and  conjugal  love.  Swift, 

REGALE',  V.  a.      )     Fr.  regaler;  ltd.  re- 
Regale'memt,  II.  1. 1  galore.    To  refresh;  en- 
tertain ;  the  entertainment  given. 

I  with  warming  puff  regaled  chilled  fingers.  PhUipi, 
The  muses  still  require 
Humid  regakmientt  nor  will  an^ht  avail 
Imploring  Phcebus  with  unmoistened  lips.      Id, 

Regalia  is  also  used  for  the  apparatus  of  a 
coronation ;  as  the  crown,  the  sceptre  with  the 
cross,  that  with  the  dove,  St.  Edward's  staff,  the 
globe,  and  the  orb  with  the  cross,  &«.  See  Coro- 

KATION. 


REGARD',  V.  a.  &  ti.  # .^ 
Regaro'able,  od^. 
Regaed'er,  n.  s. 
Regard'ful,  adj, 
Regaro'fully,  adv. 
Regard'less,  adj, 
Regard'lessly,  adv, 
Regard'lesskess,  ft.  f. 


Fr.  regarder ;  Ital. 
rlguardo.  To  es- 
teem; value;  no- 
tice; attend  to; 
observe :  observe 
religiously ;  as  a 
noun  substantive, 
attention;  respect; 


aoconnt;  relation ;  look ;  aspect :  regardable  is, 
observable ;  worthy  of  notice :  regarder,  be  who 
pays  attention  or  regard :  regardful,  observant ; 
attention :  the  adverb  corresponding :  regardless, 
heedless;  negligent;  devoid  of  attention  or  care: 
the  adverb  and  noun  substantive  corresponding. 

He  that  obaerveth  the  wind  shall  never  sow,  and 
he  that  regardeih  the  clouds  shall  never  reap. 

Tp  him  they  had  regard,  because  long  he  had  be- 
witched them.*  ^c(i  viii.  11. 

He  that  regatdetk  the  day,  regardeih  it  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord 
he  doth  not  r^rd  it.  Romans  xiv.  6. 

It  is  peninsula,  which  regardeih  the  mainland. 

Sandyt, 
Mac  Ferlagh  was  a  man  of  meanest  regard  amongst 
them,  neither  having  wealth  nor  power.       Speiistr, 
He  likeliest  is  to  fall  into  mischance. 
That  is  regardUu  of  his  governance.  Id, 

Change  was  thought  necessary,  in  regard  of  the 
great  hurt  which  the  church  did  receive  l^  a  number 
of  things  then  in  use.  Hooker. 

This  aspect  of  mine. 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  loved.  Shakepoare,  MerehaiU  of  Veniee*. 

If  much  vou  note  him, 
Yon  oflend  him ;  fted,  and  r^ard  him  not. 

Shakspeare, 
Throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  bine 
An  indistinct  regard.  Id,  Othello, 

Is  this  the  Athenian  nunion,  whom  the  world 
Voiced  so  regardfuUyl  Id.  Timum  of  Athene, 

Biyan  vras  so  regardful  of  his  charge,  as  he  never 
disposed  any  matter,  but  first  he  acquainted  the 
general.  Hayward, 

Tiotoger,  more  famous  for  his  antiquity  than  re- 
gardable  lor  his  present  estate,  abutteth  on  the  sea. 

Carew, 
He  denies 
To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard,    Milton, 
How  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils,  with  n^rd 
Of  what  we  are  and  where.  Id^ 

TUgardUu  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat. 
Second  to  thee,  ofiered  himself  to  die 
For  man's  oflence.  Id.  Poradite  Lett, 

I  cannot  discover  this  difference  of  the  badger*a 
legs,  although  the  regardable  side  be  defined,  and 
the  brevity  by  most  imputed  unto  the  left.  Browne, 

He,  surprised  with  humble  joy,  surveyed 
One  sweet  regard,  shot  by  the  royal  maid.  Drgden, 

Let  a  man  be  very  tender  and  regarded  of  every 
pious  motion  made  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  his  heart. 

Soath, 
The  nature  of  the  sentence  he  is  to  pronounce, 
the  rule  of  judgment  by  which  he  will  proceed,  re^ 
quires  that  a  particular  regard  be  had  to  our  obsert 
vation  of  this  precept.  AUorhmry, 

Their  business  is  to  addreu  all  the  ranks  of  man- 
kind, and  persuade  them  to  pursue  and  persevere  in 
virtue,  with  regard  to  themselves;  in  justice  and 
goodness  with  regard  to  their  neighbours  ;  and  piety 
towards  God.  Watu, 

We  must  learn  to  be  deaf  and  regardku  of  other 
things,  besides  the  present  subject  of  our  meditation. 

Id, 


REGARDANT,  in  heraldry, 
signifies  looking  behind,  and  is 
applied  to  beasts  represented 
on  coats  of  arms,  as  m  the  an- 
nexed figure. 
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Reoaeder,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  king's  Through  all  the  loil  a  genial  fennent  tpftadi, 

forest,  sworn  to  make  the  regard  of  the  forest  Utgeneratei  tbe  plants,  and  new  adorns  the  meads, 

every  year ;  that  is,  to  take  a  view  of  its  limits,  Blackmon, 

to  enquire  into  all  offences  and  de&ults  com-  .^n  alkali,  poured  to  that  which  is  mixed  with  an 

mitted  by  the  forestere  within  the  forest,  and  to  »cid,  «f»th  an  cflervejwcnce.  at  the  cessation  of 

observe  whether  all  the  officers  executed  their  ??"^*''  **»«  "J*"'  ^^^^^^'^^^  ^«  ^^  » '''^^:  ^^^ 

respective  duties.  ^  rtgengraied.                                         Arbuthaot. 

REGATA,  or  Regatta,  a  kind  of  boat  race,  .  ^'  y^«  ^1^^  ?^»  resolution,  though  vou  fall  some- 

formerly  annually  held  at  Venice,  when  that  city  **"»«»  ^y  '^^^^J '  ''^^'  r ^^^^i^i^?  should  fid^  mto 
»«.  *i,<r<M>».;*»i  /f  ««  ;.«<1a.v.»«<i<i«*  ^,^.,ki;^  Tkl  »o™®  greater  act,  even  of  deliberate  sin,  which  you 
was  the  capitol  of  an  mdependent  republic.  The  f,  ^^^,\  confession  and  amendment,  you 
™e  was  performed  m  gondolas  by  gondoliers.  J„  nevertheless  ii  a  r^^en^u  esute.  you  liv;  the 
The  competitors  were  chosen  from  the  families  ^fe  of  a  Christian  here,  and  shall  inherit  the  reward 
of  the  first  rank;,  and  no  competitors  at  the  an-  that  is  promised  to  such  in  a  glorious  immortality 
cient  Olympic  Games  were  ever  more  anxious  hereafter.  Wake. 
for  succ^s.  The  couwe  was  about  four  mil«i.  re'GENT,  a^.  &n.  s.  >  Fr.  regent ;  Lat.  «- 
The  gondolas,  after  starting,  passed  through  the  r^'gency,  ».  #.  igem.  Governing;  nil- 
great  winding  canal,  which  divides  the  city  into  Re'oemtship.  jlng ;  gbvemor  or  m- 
two  parts,  turned  round  a  picket,  and  returning  j^r .  one  exercising  vicarious  royalty :  regency 
thesameway,seiiedthepn2e,whichwasfixedat  and  regentship,  his  office  or  station.  ^ 
the  acutest  angle  of  the  great  amal,  where  it  was  ^s  Christ  t^k  manhood,  that  by  it  he  might  be 
visible  by  the  spectatow  on  both  sides.  On  such  capable  of  death,  whereunto  he  humbled  himself :  so 
occasions  both  the  gondolas  and  the  gondoliers  because  manhood  is  the  proper  subject  of  compassion 
were  decorated  in  the  most  elegant  and  supnerb  and  fiseling  pity,  which  maketh  the  sceptre  of  Christ's 
manner.  Regattas,  in  imitation  of  the  Venetian,  regtncy  even  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  amiable. 
Iiave  been  often  given  on  the  Thames,  and  are  Hooker, 
atill  continued.  ^"^  f^nt,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 

REGEN,  a  river  in  the  interior  of  Germany,        With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king. 

which  rises  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Bohemia,  „  ,,   ^  .       .,,  ,           .  ^ .      „  .  ^J^'***"' 

unites  with  the  Little  Regen,  and  falb  into  the  -J^  T^'S>*]:!*i'  ^^^  "'Ti.l'  ***  ^"°'*'r^ 

n...iiKo  ^^^  na«;«KAn  Then  let  hun  be  denied  the  rtgenUhip,               id. 

Dwube,  n^  Ratisbon.                              .  n  ^^oub  they  passed,  the  miSty  rtgencies 

Reoen,  Circle  OF  THE,  18  a  province  of  Ba-  of  s^phim.  ^  *^           ^^    ^        m«.. 

Tana,  adjacent  to  Bohemia,  having  the  circle  of  He  togther  calls  the  ngmU  powen 

4he  Upper  Maine  on  the  north-west,  and  that  of  Under  him  rtgent.                       Id.  Pandm  L<mt. 

the  Lower  Danube  on  the  south-w^t    It  has  xhe  operations  of  human  life  flow  not  from  tbe 

an  area  of  3800  scjuare  miles.    This  province  corporeal  molds,  but  from  some  other  active  recent 

is  hilly  and  woody,  including  part  of  the  districts  principle  that  resides  in  the  body,  or  governs  it, 

called  the  Fichtelbeig  and  Bohemian  forest ;  ye*  which  we  call  the  soul.                                Hak, 

it  has  several  plains  of  considerable  extent.  The  This  great  minister,  finding  the  rtgtney  shaken  by 

sale  of  timber  and  working  in  wood  are  consi-  the  faction  of  so  many  great  ones  within,  and  awed 

derable  occupations.    The  fields  also  abound  in  by  the  terror  of  the  Spanish  greatness  without,  duist 

game,  and  have  mines  of  iron.    Ratisbon,  in  the  begin  a  war.                                             TtmgU. 

south  of  the  circle,  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  But  let  a  heifer  with  gilt  horns  be  led 

administration ;  and  Amberg,  in  the  north,  that  To  Juno,  rtgent  of  the  marriage  bed.      Drydm^ 

of  the  high  court  of  justice.     Inhabitants,  of  Men  have  knowledge  and  strength  to  fit  them  for 

whom  the  great  majority  are  Catholics,  358,000.  action :  women  a£fection.  for  their  belter  oompli- 

REGEN'ERATE,  v.  a.  &  a^.  I     Lat.   regt^  ''^  ?  ■?£  herewith  beauty  to  compensate  their  sub- 

Reoeneea'tion,  n.  s.         ^  \nero.  Re  iSid  J^^'^^^'  by  givmg  them  an  equiviOent  w»«^j;^ 

-_,                        .  men.                                                             viw* 

generate.    To  reproduce;  beget  or  create  anew:  i..    j       j    • 

as  an  adjective  reproduced ;  bom  anew  to  the  ,  Reoeht,  one  who  governs  a  kmgdom  dunng 

Christian  Ufe :  leraieration  corresponding.  *«  mmonty  or  absence  of  the  king.  In  EngUmd 

the  methods  of  appointing  this  guardian  or  re- 


He  saved  us  by  Uie  wjsshing  of  ««««~««»  wd  ^  y^^  ^^^  SwioiS,  and  the  duration  of 

Whose  youthful  spiHt,  in  me  regJLote,  ^"^"f  ^  "^"^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  "  unknown 

Dodi  with  a  twofold  vigour  liftlne  up.  ^  «^®  J^?"^?^  ^^  *  .^^  therefore,  accoidmg 

To  reach  at  victory.        Shaknean.  Riehard  11.  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  surest  way  is  to  have 

Albeit  the  son  of  this  earl  of  Desmond,  who  lost  bim  appointed  by  authority  of  the  ereat  council 

his  head,  were  restored  to  the  earldom ;  yet  could  in  parliament.     The  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  hit 

not  the  king's  grace  regenerate  obedience  in  that  own  authority,  assumed  the  regency  of  HcDiy 

degenerate  house,  but  it  grew  rather  more  wild.  HI.,  who  was  then  only  nine  years  old,  but  was 

Damet.  declared  of  foil  age  by  the  pope  at  seventeen, 

For  from  the  mercy  seat  above,  confirmed  the  great  charter  at  eighteen,  and  took 

Prevement  grace  descending,  hui  removed  ^^^  y^^^  ^  administration  of  the  government 

^e  stony  from  their  hearU,  and  made  new  flesh  J^enty.    A  guardian  and  counciU  of  regency 

Kfgenerau  grow  instead.     .                   ^uon.  ^  ^     Edward  III.  by  the  parliament 

No  sooner  was  a  convert  initiated,  but  by  an  "^'/^  «•*"«=*»   Jl V-    A:!r        */  ^         |«h««m^-» 

easy  figure  he  became  a  new  msn,  and  both  ilcted  which  deposed  his  father ;  the  young  king  being 

and  looked  upon  himself  as  one  regenerated  and  then  fifteen,  and  not  assuming  the  government 

born  a  second  time  into  another  sutc  of  existence,  till  three  years  after.    When  Richard  11.  suc- 

Addiion.  ceeded,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  the  duke  of  Ion- 
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taster  took  upon  him  the  management  of  the  delightful  track  on  the  Tessino.     The  streets 

kingdom  tiJI  the  parliament  met,  which  appoint-  are  bordered  with  arcades  or  piazzas,  and  the 

ed  a  nominal  council  to  assist  him.     Henry  V.  houses  tolerably  built.    The  public  edifices  of 

on  his  death  bed  named  a  regent  and  a  guaraian  interest  are  the  cathedral  with  its  paintings,  the 

for  his  infant  son  Henry  VI.,  then  nine  months  churcli  of  St.  Prospero,  that  of  the  Augustine 

old :  but  the  parliament  altered  his  disposition,  friars,  the  town  house,  the  theatre,  the  Porta 

and  appointed  a  protector  and  council,  with  a  Nuova,  the  libraty  of  30,000  volumes,  and  a  mu- 

special  limited  authority.     Both  these  princes  seum  of  natural  history,  formerly  belonging  to 

remained  in  a  state  of  pupilage  till  the  age  of  Spallanzani.    The  trade  is  trifling,  but  it  lias  a 

twenty-three.  Edward  v.,  at  tlie  age  of  thirteen,  considerable  yearly  fair.    It  was  the  birth  place 

was  recommended  by  hii  father  to  uie  care  of  the  of  Ariosto,  and  Buonaparte  gave  the  title  of  duke 

duke  of  Gloucester ;  who  was  declared  protector  of  Reggio  to  marshal  Oudinot.      Population 

by  the  privy  council.    The  statutes  25  H.  VIII.  13,000.    Twelve  miles  W.N.W.  of  Modena, 

c.  12,  and  28  H.  VIII.  c.  7,  provided  that  the  and  fifteen  south-east  of  Parma, 

successor,  if  a  male  and  under  eighteen,  or  if  a  R£G1CIDE,  n.  t.    Lat  regieida,  regicidium. 

female  and  under  sixteen,  should  be  till  such  A  murderer  of  his  king;  the  murder  of  a  king. 

^  m  the  governance  of  his  or  her  natural  mo-  yy^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^1^^^  how  were  it  possible 

ther  (if  approved  by  the  king),  and  such  other  for  any  to  think  they  may  ventui«  upon  peijuiy,  sa- 

couuseUors  as  his  majesty  should  by  will   or  crilege.  murder,  regicide,  without  impeachment  to 

otherwise  appoint :  and  he  accordingly  appointed  their  saintehip  1                             Demy  of  Piety, 

his  sixteCTj  executors  to  have  the  government  of  j  ^       y^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^e  bloody  field 

bis  son  Edwaid  VI.,  and  the  kingdom,  which  Hunted  your  sacred  Ufe ;  which  that  I  missed 

executors  elected  the  eari  of  Hartford  protector.  Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fate. 

And  during  the  illness  of  George  III.  in  the  end  Not  of  my  soul :  my  soul's  a  regicide.     Dryden, 

of  1788,  there  were  repeated  debates  in  parlia-  pj^  f^^  ^^  ^^  ^h^n  ^t  Strides  died, 

ment,  respectmg  a  regency,  the  mode  of  settling  u^  the  bold  traitor  to  &e  regicide  7 

it,  and  the  most  proper  persons  to  fill  it;  but  Pope't  Odguey, 

his  maj«^  recovery  rendered  it  totally  unne-  regIFUGIUM  was  a  feast  celebrated  at 

cessary.     These  debates  were  renewed  m  the  tj^J^T^*  tul  oaTk  «#•  v^uT^.^^L  ^«!™o^,r 

^,.A  ^f  IQ1A  ««^  «  i:»«;«^j  .,<w«^n<>»  Am.  o  «£»«•  Kome  on  the  24tn  of  rebruary  in  commeroora- 

^.  1      M    X       •    o  TvvXl  U^^  «on  of  *«  expulsiou  of  Tarquin  II.,  and  the 

WB  ecmmttted  to  the  pnnce  of  Wales,  v-ho,  m  ^jj  j       ^  ^              j  ^  ^     Wormed 

^„Tfh^T^  ^oM^  w.  &.K£?r?JS  king  of  the  sacrifi?^,  offered  bean  flour  and 

^1820                 ^  ^°' "  ">*  P'*"*  ''*'*  **  ««e"»bUe»  were 


sciences  in  a  college,  having  pupils  under  his 
care 


an  ancient  town 


^!TC  ^-5fTn'JS^'»  "■■-T^'^.^S^jLt    of  l^y'  »  "'«  «>»»t7  of  the  Sabine.,  famous 
»phy  being  called  VJ^^"-J^^f^^}^^^    for  a  bittle  fought  near  \  A.  U.  C.  258,  between 

S™'^!^"  "rPP'^.l^"^r.f/A?.^'**'    24.000  Roman!  and  40>00  Etrurian  ,  headed 


^^^V^^t^'fir'^^'*  ^r**BA°ff olZin     Vthe  Ti«,uins.  The  Rcltnans  obtained'so  com- 
REGERMINATION, «. «.    Re  and  germin-      f        ^  '^.ry  that  hardly  10,000  of  the  Etru- 
sttion.    The  act  of  sprouting  affam.  t, /    t  : ^ 


Faro    di    Messina,   or    strait  which  separates  u«  «o."^L«^!^^Jl«'21rT^'Jvl  «^^L  I^^ 

Sicily  from  the  m^n  land.  It  stands  on  an  emi-  ^,?  '"^f  ^Jf^.^^  «™Pf ~^  ^y  ^^«  P^JP^^  »^PP^ 

nenl  and  its  environs  are  delightful,  abounding  ^AetS^err  D  26^^  """ 

in  the  fird^.of  a  ^P^d  climat^^                 see  \%7ra,^„^„^^^^^^  geography,  a  lake 

of  an  archbishop,  and  several  <>/ .^^^  hoi^  w^  ^^  j^    .^  ^      ^^^^     |    lommunication 

comitnictedcrfttere^^^^^  with  the  Anio,  east  of  Rome.     Posthumius,  the 

Ite  public  edifices  consis  ^^ ^l^'^^^^jj^^^  dictator,  defeated  the  Latins  near  it.-Livy . 

churches,  seven  convenU,  and    two   colleges.  ni^nmuti?^               r  *         •           /       - 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  REGIMEN,  n.  i.     Lat.  regimen.    Care  in 

manu&cture  of  silk,  partly  raised  in  the  environs,  d»«*  aod  living. 

and  partly  procured  from  the  pinna  marina :   it  Yet  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain, 

is  made  into  gloves,  stockings,  and  other  small  Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain, 

articles  of  extreme  fineness.    Wine,  oil,  and  Ho^  "^ny  »  me»ag«  would  he  send ! 

fruit  are  likewise  objecte  of  export   Reggio  was  What  hearty  prayers,  Aat  I  should  mend ! 

almost  destroyed  by  the  drw/ful  earthquake  of  ^""'"^  "*»**  ^'^^'^  y«P^» .  ,      .    .  ^  .  _ 

February  1783.     Papulation  16,500.    ^ixmiles  What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept  1        &.iA 

south-east  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  and  thirty-three  Reoimen,  in  mediane.    See  Mediciwe. 

^orth  by  west  of  Nicotera.  REGIMENT,  n,9,  ^       Old    Fr.  regiment ; 

Hecgio,  anciently  Regium  Lepide,  a  town  in  Regimen'tal,  adj.    S  Jtal.  and  Port,  rc^tmen/o. 

the  no<lh  of  Italy,,the  capital  of  a  small  duchy  Established  government ;  polity ;  a  body  of  sol- 

of  the  same  name,  belonging  to  Modena.    It  is  diers  under  a  colonel :  belonging  to  a  regiment. 

surrounded  with  a  rampart,  and  situated  in  a  The  corruption  of  our  nature  limng  presupposed. 
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Higher  to  the  plain  we*U  set  forth* 
la  beat  appointment,  all  our  regimenti,   Shaktpeart. 

They  utterly  damn  their  own  connstorian  figment, 
far  the  aame  can  neither  be  proved  by  any  literal 
texts  of  holy  scriptures,  nor  yet  by  necessarr  infer- 
anoe  out  of  scripture.  WkUe. 

The  regiment  of  the  soul  over  the  body  is  the  nt* 
gmetU  of  the  more  ac  ive  part  over  the  passive. 

Hole. 

The  elder  did  whole  regimenit  afford. 
The  yoanger  brought  his  conduct  and  his  twoid. 

WaiUr, 
Now  thy  aid 

Eugene,  with  ngimeiUt  unecjnal  preit. 

Awaits.  Pkilipt. 

Reoimekt,  in  military  afiairs,  a  tenn  applied 
to  any  body  of  troops,  which,  if  cavalry,  consists 
of  one  or  more  squadrons,  commanded  by  a 
aolonel ;  and,  if  infantry,  of  one  or  more  batta- 
lions, each  commanded  in  the  same  manner. 
The  squadrons  in  cavalry  regimerts  are  divided, 
sometimes  into  six,  and  sometimes  into  nine 
troops.  The  battalions  of  British  infiintry  are 
generally  divided  into  ten  companies,  two  of 
which  are  called  the  flanks ;  one  on  Uie  right 
consisting  of  grenadiers,  and  another  on  the  left 
formed  of  light  troops.  There  is  not,  however, 
any  established  nile  on  this  head ;  as  both  ca- 
valry and  infantry  regiments  differ  according  to 
the*  exigencies  of  service  in  time  of  war,  or  the 
principles  of  economy  in  time  of  peace. 

RE  GION,  fi.  «.  French  rtgion ;  Latin  regio. 
Tract  of  land;  country;  space;  place;  rank. 
All  the  rt^ont 
Do  seemingly  revolt ;  and,  who  resist, 
.\re  mocked  for  valiant  ignorance.  Skahpeatt, 

The  DOW  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from  the  shaft. 
— Lei  11  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  inVade 
The  rVfiMi  of  my  heart.  id.  King  Ltar. 

The  ^eutleaian  kept  company  with  the  wild  prince 
and  PotM  ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  ngUm ;  he  knows  too 
much.  Shakspeart. 

^  The  upper  regioju  of  the  air  perceive  the  collec- 
tion of  the  matter  of  tempests  betore  the  air  below. 

Baron, 

Thus  raged  the  goddess,  and  with  fiiry  fraught. 
The  restless  regions  of  the  storms  she  sought. 

Dryden, 

REG'ISTER,  n. «.  hv.a^i     Fr.  regiitre ;  Lat. 

Reg'istrt.  s  regittrum.  A  regu- 

lar account  of  any  thing;  he  who  keeps  it :  to 
record  or  enrol  in  a  register :  registry  is  the  act 
of  doing  so ;  the  series  of  entries ;  or  the  place 
where  they  are  kept. 

Joy  may  yon  have  and  everlasting  fuae. 

Of  late  most  hard  atchieveokent  by  you  done. 

For  which  tnroUed  u  your  glorious  name 

In  heavenly  reguters  above  the  sun.        Spen$er. 

Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies, 
as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  anotner  into  the  re- 
gitier  of  your  own.  Shakspeare. 

This  island,   as  appeareth  by  faithful  r^iun  of 
those  times,  had  ships  of  great  content.        Bacon, 
Such  follow  him,  as  shall  be  re^giered ; 

Part  good ;  part  bad  ;  of  bad  the  longer  scrowl. 

Milton, 
A  little  fee  was  to  be  paid  for  the  registry,  Graunt, 

Of  these  experiments  our  friend,  pointing  at  the 
'^gitter  of  this  dialogue,  will  perhaps  give  you  more 
particular  account.  BogU, 


I  wonder  why  a  regitlnf  has  aai 
college  of  physicians  of  thiBaa  ' 

For  a  conspiracy  a^ninst  the 
was  ordered  that  Scribooiaaas* 
should  be  eflaoed  oat  of  all  pabfic 
acnptions. 

Toe  RoouB  enperois 
aurkable  buildings,  as  wdl  as 

A  Register  is  a  public  book,  in  wiiirii  n 
entered  and   recordea   memoirs,  acts,  aad  m- 
nutes,  to  be  had  recourse  to  occasiomlh  ^^ 
knowing  and  proving  matters  of  htL   <X  tbrc 
there  are  several  kinds ;  as,  1.  Register  of  dn^ 
in  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex,  in  w^hich  are  rsb- 
tered   all  deeds,  conveyances,  wiSs,  kc  ois 
affect  any  lands  or  tenements  in  these  anst& 
which  are  otherwise  void  against  any  sohsetpn 
purchasers  or  mortgages,  &c. :  but  this  doe  %x 
extend  to  any  copyhold  estate,  nor  to  kaae  u  i 
rack-rent,  or  where  they  do  not  exceed  tv^n- 
one  years.    The  registered  memoriab  most  be 
engrossed  on  parchment,  nnder  the  hand  tai 
seal  of  some  of  the  gnmters  or  grantees,  ace^iri 
by  witnesses  who  are  to  prove  the  skoios  ^r 
sealing  of  them  and  the  executioo  of  the  dfei 
But  these  registers,  which  in  England  are  <» 
fined  to  two  coimties,  are  in  Scotland  seomL 
Of  these  there  are  two  kinds ;  the  ooe  gen^ 
fixed  at  EdinbuTgh,  under  the  directioB  of  > 
lord  register ;  and  the  other  is  kept  in  the  sc^m. 
shires,  stewartries,  and  regalities,  the  deb  i 
which  are  obliged  to  transmit  the  icgisten  d 
their  respective  courts  to  the  general  nspse 
2.  Parish  registers  are  books  in  whkJh  are  nee- 
tered  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and  borials  of  iA 
parish. 

Among  dissenters  who  admit  of  idhnt  bip- 
tism,  the  minister  is  generally  supposed  to  keep 
a  register  of  the  several  cluldren  bapciaed  \n 
him.     But  as  these  are  frequently  lost,  bj  dit 
succession  of  new  ministers  to  the  same  coa- 
gregation ;  or  at  best  do  not  give  an  accoost  of 
the  date  of  the  births,  whi<m  unj  have  kzp- 
pened  many  weeks  or  months  before  baptisa, 
i(  is  now  generally  the  custom  amoog  dissentet^ 
of  all  denominations  to   register  the  births  of 
their  children  at  the  library  in  Redcroas  Stnct. 
Cripplegate,  for  which  the  charge  is  U.    Ths 
register  is  admitted  in  the  courts  of  law. 

REGisTEas  were  kept  both  at  Atibens  and 
Rome,  in  which  were  inserted  the  names  of 
children,  as  soon  as^  they  were  bom.  Marcos 
Aurelius  required  all  free  persons  to  give  in  sr- 
counts  of  their  children,  within  thirtjr  days  aft*? 
the  Dirth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  empire,  in  oider 
that  they  might  be  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn,  where  the  public  acts  were  kept.  OCccr 
were  also  appointed  as  public  registers  hi  ihe 
provinces,  that  recourse  m^t  be  had  to  ther 
list  of  names,  for  settling  disputes,  or  pitwifl$ 
any  person's  freedom. 

Registers,  in  chemistry,  are  holes,  widi  stop* 

{>les,  contrived  in  the  sides  of  furnaces,  to  fega- 
ate  the  fire ;  that  is,  to  make  the  be*i  more  ia- 
tense  or  remiss,  by  opening  them  to  let  in  the 
air,  or  keeping  them  close  to  exclude  it. 

Registry  of  a  Ship  is  a  printed  instrameoU 
containing  the  names  of  the  owner  and  nasier, 
the  name  and  exact  description  of  the  vesH . 
the  place  to  which  she  belongs,  vrhen  and  whtre 
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l)uilt  or  captured,  and,  if  a  prize-ship,  the  date  R£GNI,  an  ancient  people  of  Sonth  Britain, 

of  condemnation,  whether  British,  foreign,  or  who  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Surrey, 

British  plantation  built,  her  precise  dimensions,  Sussex,  and  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  and  resided 

tonnage,  and  the  port  at  which  she  was  regis-  next  to  the  Cantii,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 

tered.  Kent. — ^Camden. 

REGIUM,  Regium  Lepidi,  or  Regium  Le-  REONIER  (Mathurin),  a  French  poet,  was 

piDiuM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Cisal-  bora  at  Chartres  in  1573.    He  was  brought  up 

f)ine  Gaul,  on  the  Via  £milia,  so  called  from  to  the  church,  for  which  his  debaucheries  ren- 

^milius  Lepidus,  who  was  consul  with  Caius  dered  him  very  unsuitable.    Yet  he  obtained  a 

^^^aminius.    It  is  now  called  Reggto.  canonry  in  the  church  of  Chartres,  Mrith  other 

REGIUS  (Urban),  a  learned  writer  of  the  benefices;  and  died  in  1613.  There  is  a  neat 
Mxteenth  century,  bora  at  Langenargen.  He  Elzevir  edition  of  his  works,  12mo.  1652,  Ley- 
studied  at  Basil,  and  read  lectures  at  Ingold-  den ;  but  the  most  elegant  is  that  with  notes  by 
stadt.  Being  afterwards  involved  by  some  M.  Biossette,  4to.  1729,  London, 
friends  in  debt,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  books  Regnier  des  Marets  (Francb  Seniphin), 
and  enlist  as  a  soldier.  From  this  situation  he  a  French  poet,  bora  at  Paris  in  1632.  He  dis- 
was  rescued  and  restored  to  literature  by  pro>  tinguished  himself  early  by  his  poetical  talents, 
fessor  Eccius ;  and  he  obtained  the  poetical  and  and  in  1684  was  made  perpetual  secretary  to  the 
oratorical  crown  from  the  emperor  Maximilian^  French  Academy  on  the  death  of  Mezeray ;  when 
He  afterwards  became  a  protestant,  and  took  re-  he  drew  up  the  papers  against  Furetierre ;  the 
fuge  at  Zell,  where  he  died  in  1541.  king  gave  him  the  prioiy  of  Grammont,  and  an 

Regius   Professor,  in  nniversitiesy  a  pro-  abbey.     He  died  in  1713.       His  works  are 

fessor  appointed  by  royal  authority.  French,   Italian,    Spanish,  and    Latin    poems, 

REGLEMENT,  n.  #.    Fr.  regiement.    Re-  2  vols.;  a  French  grammkr;  and  an  Italian  trans- 

gulation.    Not  used.  lation  of  Anacreous  Odes,  with  some  other  trans- 

To  speak  of  the  reformation  and    r^Umtnt  of  l&tions. 

vstu^,  by  the  balance  of  commodities  and  discom-  REGNUM,  in  ancient  geonaphy,  a  town  of 

modities  thereof,  two  things  are  to  be  reconciled.  South  Britain,  the  capital  of  the  Regni  (Camden), 

Bacom'i  Ea$a$t,  situated  by  the  Itinerary  numbers,  on  the  con- 

REG'NANT,  adj.    Fr.  regnant.    Reigning;  fines  of  the  Beige,  in  a  place  now  called  Ring- 

•laving  sovereign  authority ;  predominant.  wood,  in  Hampshire,  on  the  Avon,  about  ten 

Princes  areshy  of  their  successors,  and  there  may  ™^lflj;??l*5,f«^-         „        .               n,           • 

%e  reasonably  supposed  of  queens  '-egnant  a  litUe  KlJAxUKUJi .  t>;  a.     Ke  and  gorge.    To  vomit 

proportion  of  tenderness  that  way,  more  than  in  «P;  throw  or  swallow  back ;  swallow  largely. 

kings.                                  ^             ^^.       Wotum,  It  was  scoffingly  said,  he  had  eaten  the  king's 

The  law  was  regnant,  and  confined  his  thought,  gooM ;  and  did  then  regorgt  the  leathers. 

Hell  was  sot  conquered  when  the  poet  wrote.  Hayward, 

/    „        .,  .     ,        ,.          ,                      WaOei-.  Drunk  with  wine. 

His  gmlt  IS  clear,  his  proofs  are  pregnant,  And  fat  n^or^ed  of  bulls  and  goaU.        Milwn. 

A  traytor  to  the  vices  ngnont.  Sw^Vt  MiieeUanim,  As  tides  at  highest  mark  regorgt  the  flood, 

REGN ARD  (John  Francis),  a  French  comic  So  fate,  that  could  no  more  improve  their  jmr, 

poet,  was  bom  at  Paris,  February  8th,  1655  Took  a  malicious  pleasure  to  destroy.     .    Dryden. 

Having  received  a  good  education  he  went  to  REGRAFT,  v.  a.     Fr.  regreffir.    Re  and 

Italy  in  1676,  or  1677.    Being  fond  of  play,  graft.    To  graft  again. 

and  very  fortunate,  he  was  returning  home  with  a  oft  ^egrafting  the  same  cions,  may  make  fruit 

considerable  sum  of  money,  when  he  was  cap-  greater.                                                      Baem. 

tured  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  and  being  sold  for  REGRANT,  v,  a.    Re  and  grant.    To  grant 

a  slave  was  carried  to  Constantinople.    His  skill  back. 

in  cookery  here  rendered  him  a  favorite ;  but  at  He,  by  letters  patent,  incorporated  them  by  the 

length  he  was  ransomed,  and  returned  to  France,  name  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Trinity  church   a 

He  did  not  however  remain;  for  in  April  1681  Norwich,  and  regranted  their iandi  to  them, 

he  set  off  on  a  journey  to  Lapland,  and  returned  *                                           AyUffi't  Parergon. 

through  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Germany.     He  REGRATE ,  v.  a.    From  Grate,  which  see. 

then  retired  to  Dourdan,  eleven  leagues  from  To  ofiend ;  shock ;  also,  from  the  French  rtgrater, 

Paris,  where  he  died  in  September  1709.    He  to  engross;  forestall. 

wrote  an  account  of  his  Northern  Tour ;  a  num-  Neither  Hhould  they  buy  any  com,  unless  it  were 

ber  of  dramatic  pieces,  poems,  and  other  works,  to  make  malt  thereof  \  for  by  such  engrossing  and  re- 

which  have  been  often  published.  gr<t*ing,  the  dearth,  that  commonly  reigned  in  £ng- 

REGNAULT  (Noel),  a  learned  French  Je-  land,  hath  been  caused.                              I^ter, 

suit,  bom  at  Arras,  in  1683.     He  wrote,  1.  En-  The  clothing  of  the  tortoise  and  viper  rather  r«- 

tietiens  Physiques,  3  vols.   12mo.    2.  Origine  g^ateth  than  pleaaeth  the  eye. 

Ancienne  de  la  Physique  nouvelle,  3  vols.  12mo.  Derham**  Phyneo^Theologgf. 

3.  Kntretiens  M athematique^,  3  vols.  1 2mo.     4  REGREET,  v.  a.    Re  and  greet.     To  resa 

Logiqae,  12mo.  lute;  greet  a  second  time. 

REGNER,  suniamed  Lodbrog,  a  king  of  Den-  And  shall  these  hands,  so  newlv  joined  in  love. 

mark,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth  century.     He  In  oke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet  ? 

was  also  a  warrior,  a  poet,  and  a  painter.     His  ^^ay  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ?               Shaktpeare. 

p^ems  are  extant,  but  savour  of  the  wildness  RE'GRESS,  n.  f .  &  v.  n.  )  Fr.   regret  i  Lit. 

and  fanaticism  of  the  age  in  which  he  Uved.  Regres'sion,  n.  s.             S  icgresMUs.  Passage 
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back ;  power  of  passing  back :  to  go  back,  or 
return ;  act  of  going  back. 

All  being  forced  unto  fluent  consbtencies,  nato- 
rail?  regreu  into  their  former  solidities.      finwrnc. 

To  desire  there  were  no  God,  were  plainly  to  un- 
wish  their  own  being,  which  must  needs  be  annihi- 
lated tn  the  subtraction  of  that  essence  which 
substantially  supporteth  them,  and  restrains  from 
rtgreuion  into  notniog.  Id. 

'Tis  their  natural  place  which  they  alwsys  tend  to  : 
and  from  which  there  is  no  progress  nor  regreu, 

Burnet, 

REGRET, ft.  f.&  V.  a.  Fr.  regrets  "egreter; 
Ital.  regrettart,  of  low  Lat.  regravUo.  Vexation 
at  some  past  event  or  action;  bitter  reflection; 
grief;  sorrow;  aversion:  to  grieve  at;  bemoan; 
be  uneasy  at.  The  last  senses  of  both  the  noun- 
substantive  and  verb  active  are,  however,  impro- 
per. 

I  never  bare  any  touch  of  conscience  with  greater 
regret.  King  Charles. 

A  passionate  regret  at  sin,  a  grief  and  sadness  at 
its  memoiy,  enters  ns  into  God's  roll  of  mourners. 

Decay  of  Pietg, 

Is  it  a  virtue  to  have  some  inefiective  regret*  to 
damnation,  and  such  a  virtue  too  as  shall  balanoe  all 
our  vices  Y  Id, 

Never  any  prince  expressed  a  more  lively  regret 
for  the  loss  of  a  servant,  than  his  majesty  did  for  this 
gr^  man  ;  in  all  offices  of  erace  towards  his  ser- 
vants, and  in  a  wonderful  solicitous  care  for  Uie 
payment  of  his  debts.  '    Claeemdtm. 

Those,  the  impiety  of  whose  lives  makes  them  r«- 
gret  a  deity,  ana  Mcretly  wish  there  were  none,  will 
greedily  listen  to  athostical  notions.  GlaneiUe, 

I  shall  not  regret  the  trouble  my  experiments  cost 
me,  if  they  be  found  serviceable  to  the  purposes  of 
TCspiration.  Bogle, 

Though  un  offers  itself  in  never  so  pleasing  a 
dress,  vet  the  remorse  and  inward  regrett  of  the  soul, 
upon  the  commission  of  it,  infinitely  overbalance  those 
faint  gratifications  it  aflbrds  the  senses. 

South't  Sermons, 
That  freedom  which  all  sorrows  claim, 
8he  does  for  thy  content  resign ; 
Her  piety  itself  would  blame. 
If  her  regreu  should  vraken  thine. .  Prior* 

Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear ; 
From  nature's  temperate  feast  rose  satisfied, 
Thank'd  heaven  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he  died. 

Pooe 

REGUERDON,  n.  #.  Re  and  gueXn. 
Reward;  recompense. 

Stoop,  and  set  your  knee  again  my  foot ; 

And  in  r^merdon  of  that  duty  done, 

I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York. 

SSutkepeore, 
Long  sinee  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth. 

Your  &thful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war ; 

Yet  never  have  you  tasted  of  your  reward, 

Or  been  reguerdonad  with  so  much  as  thanks.    Id. 

REGULAR,  eu^'.  &  n.  s.  ^       Tr.  rejpdier  ; 
Regular'ity,  n.  s.  Port,  and  Spanish 

Reg'ularlt,  adv»  \regular ;  llal.  rt- 

Reg'ut.ate,  v.  a.  Tgulart;  low  Lat^ 

Reg  u la'tion,  n.i«  XrtgularU,        Ac- 

Regula'tor.  J  cording  to  rule; 

or  prescribed  mode ;  initiated ;  orderly  :  in  geo- 
metry, a  regular  body  is  a  solid  whose  surface 
is  composed  of  regular  and  equal  figures,  and 
whose  solid  angles  are  all  equal,  and  of  which 
tliere  are,  and  can  be,  but  five  sorts :  as  a  noun- 


substantive,  an  order  of  Romish  clergy :  regu 
larly  and  regularity  follow  the  senses  of  the  ad- 
jective :  to  regulate  is  to  adjust  or  direct  by  rule 
or  method,  the  noun-substantives  corresponding. 

I  restrained  myself  to  so  regMlar  a  diet,  as  to  eat 
flesh  but  once  a  day,  and  little  at  a  time,  without 
salt  or  vinenr.  TempU. 

So  bold,  yet  so  judiciouslv  you  dare. 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regnlar,     Drgden, 

Even  goddesses  are  women ;  and  no  wife 
Has  power  to  reguUOe  her  husband's  life.        Id, 

Nature,  in  the  production  of  things,  always  de- 
signs them  to  partsike  of  certain,  regnlated,  establish- 
ed essences,  which  are  to  he  the  models  of  all  thim 
to  be  produced ;  ihis,  in  that  crude  sense,  would 
need  some  better  explanation.  Locke. 

being  but  stupid  matter,  they  cannot  but  continue 
any  regular  and  constant  motion,  without  the  ffuid- 
anoe  ud  regulati4m  of  some  intelligent  being.  Aiu. 

Regutarittf  is  certain,  where  it  is  not  so  apparent, 
as  in  all  flmds ;  for  regularitg  is  a  similitude  conti- 
nued. Grew, 

The  regularitg  of  corporeal  principles  sheweth 
them  to  come  at  first  from  a  divine  regulator.      Id, 

The  common  cant  of  criticks  is,  that  though  the 
lines  are  good,  it  is  not  a  regular  piece.     Guardian. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate  ; — 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, — 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run. 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends.        Addison 

In  the  Romish  church,  all  persons  are  said  to  be 
regulars,  that  do  profess  and  follow  a  certain  rule  of 
lite,  in  Latin  styled  re^la.        Ayliffe's  Parergon* 
With  one  judicious  stroke 
On  the  plain  ground  Apelles  drew 
A  circle  regularlg  true.  Prior, 

He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  reguiariig  and  order ; 
and  managed  all  his  aiiairs  with  the  utmost  exactness. 

Att9rbwry, 
Regulate  the  patient  in  his  manner  of  liring. 

Wiseman. 
There  is  no  universal  reason,  not  confined  to  hu- 
man fancy,  that  a  figure,  called  regular,  which  hath 
equal  siifas  snd  angles,  is  more  beautiful  than  any 
irregular  one.  Bentleg, 

So  when  we  view  some  well-proportioned  dome. 
No  monstrous  height  or  breadth  or  length  appear ; 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular.  Pope 

Strains  that  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctlv  cold  and  regularly  low.  Id, 

More  people  are  kept  from  a  true  sense  and  taste 
of  religion,  oy  a  regular  kind  of  sensuality  and  in- 
dulgence, than  by  gross  drunkenness.  Lam, 

A  Regular  Figure,  in  geometry,  is  one 
whose  sides, and  consequently  angles,  are  equal; 
and  a  regular  figure  with  three  oi  four  sides  is 
commonly  termed  an  equilateral  triangle  or 
square,  as  all  others  with  more  sides  are  called 
regular  polygons. 

REGIJLBIUM,  or  Regulvivm,  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  Imperii,  now  called  Reculver. 

REGULUS  (M.  Attilius),  a  Roman  consul 
during  the  flrst  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Bnin- 
dusium,  and,  in  his  second  consulship,  took 
sixty-four  and  sunk  thirty  galleys  of  ^e  Car- 
thaginian fleet,  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily.  After- 
wards he  landed  in  Africa ;  and  so  rapid  was 
his  success,  that  in  a  short  time  he  made  himself 
master  of  about  200  important  places  on  the 
coast.  The  Carthaginians  sued  lor  peace,  but 
he  refused  to  grant  it ;  and  soon  after  he  was  de- 
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feated  by  Xantippus,  and   30,00*:  ol  his  men  blood  in  their  diw  channels,  but  not  pennit  tham  to 

were  killed,  and  15,000  taken  prisoners,    lie-  nyityyicate  and  disturb  the  great  circulation, 

gulus  hinasetf  was  also  taken,  ana  carried  in  tri-  BentUu, 

umph  to  Carthage.    He  was  then  sent  to  Rome,  REHEAR',  v.  a.  *>     Re  and  hear.    To  hear 

to  propose  an  accommodation ;  and,  if  his  oom-  Rehearse',  v.  o.     >  again ;    repeat ;    recite ; 

mission  was  unsucoessftil,  he  was  bound  by  the  Rebear'sal,  n,  i,j  relate :    renearsal  is  the 

moat  solemn  oaths  to  return  to  Carthage.  When  ^^  ^f  repetition  or  recital;  recital  previous  to  a 

he  came  to  Rome,  Rcgulus  dissuaded  his  conn-  public  exhibition.  * 

tiymen   from    accepting  the  terms  which  the  Aefcetfrit  not  unto  another  that  which  is  told.  JSoe/uj. 

enemy  proposed;  and,  when  his  opinion  had  in-  Twice  we  appoint  that  the  words  which  the  mi- 

fluencea  the  senate,  Reeulus  returned  to  Car-  nister  pronouoceth  the  whole  congre^tion  shall  re- 

thage  agreeable  to  his  oams.    The  Carthaginians,  pf^t  after  him ;  as  first  in  the  public  confession  of 

hearing  tint  their  offers  of  peace  had  been  re-  ^^>  ^^  ^g^^  in  reheamU  of  our  Lord's  prayer 

jected  at   Rome  through  the  influence  of  Re-  "fter  the  blessed  sacrament.                         Hooker. 

gulus,  prepared  to  punish  him  with  the  greatest  „,)^>'  ^^^  "?  *?"^  ^  **^^  ™»'  !»^  ^'"  ~4«»te  it 

severity.    His  eye-lids  were  cut  off,  and  he  was  ^  '^^  »*^'  '**«^'^  *»^  "^^  n«>nung  s  <ir^- 

exposed  for  some  days  to  the  excessive  heat  of  Thechiefof  Rome,      ''**"*^'^- 

the  meridian  sun,  and  afterwards  confined  m  a  with  gaping  mouths  to  these  reheartaU  come, 

barrel,  whose  sides  were  stuck  with  mm  spikes,  ©  r   ©                                          Drydm. 

till  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  His  sufferings  Great  master  of  the  muse  !  inspired 

being  heard  of  at  Rome,  the  senate  permitted  The  pedigree  of  nature  to  reheane, 

bis  widow  to  inflict  whatever  punishment  she  And  sound  the  Maker's  work  in  equal  verse.  ItL 

pleased  on  some  of  the  most  illustrious  captives  What  respected  their  actions  as  a  rule  or  admoni . 

of  Carthage,  who  were   in   their  hands.     She  tion,  applied  to  vours,  is  only  a  rehearuU,  whose 

confined  them  in  presses  filled  with  sharp  iron  >^  in  asserting  the  ministerial  cause  is  so  generally 

points;  and  was  so  exquisite  in  her  cruelty  that  hnown.          ....                   ,      .  *'*'*• 

the  senate  at  length  interfered,  and  stopped  her  ^  %  ^^  >»  ?  P^«  all  persons  a  reheanng,  who 

barbarity.    Regulus  died  about  A.A.C.  251.  have  sufiered  under  my  uniMtsentenw.    Adduon. 

Reoulus  (Memmius),  a  Roman,  made  gover-  ^  ^T^t  ^^  ^  ^T^  ^     ' 

^  ?,     v"*™"""^"^    1         «JL.i  ^  6"Y  To  silent  shades  repeat  thy  verse, 

nor  of  Greece  by  Caligula.     While  Regulua  ^iU  fame  andechbdmost  burst, 

governed  this  province,  the  emperor  wished  to  Yet  haidly  dare  one  line  reMmirm,       Svij't 

ring  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  But  a'  your  doings  to  nkmrm. 

by  Phidias  to  Rome ;  but  this  was  supematurally  Your  wily  snares  an  fechtin  fierce, 

prevented,   according  to  ancient    authors,   the  Sin'  that  day  Michael  did  you  pierce 

ship  which  was  to  convey  it  being  destroyed  by  Down  to  this  time, 

lightning.  Wadding  a' Lallan  tongue  or  Erse, 

Reoulus,  in  chemistry,  diminutive  of  rex,  ^n  P«»«  <>'  thyna.               liu^ns. 

a  king :  so  called  because  the  alchemist  expected  „.1^?  ^^^'  i"  n«l«lwa»  verses, 

to  find  gold,  the  king  of  metals,  collected  at  the  ""  »W^"  **""^  r^Wse., 

bottom  of  the  cniclle  after  fusion.    The  name  ??"  ^°""*/  T?™Th  A  Y7'         c..«„^ 

legulus  was  given  by  chemists  to  metallic  mat.  ^^  ^^  *^"**  a  wretch  as  ll           Cou^per, 

ters  when  sepanOed  from  other  substances  by  REHER,  a  district  of  Delhi,  HindosUn,  situ- 

ftision.    If  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  metal  Ated  between  lat.  28<>  and  29"*.    It  formerly  was 

extracted  from  the  ores  of  the  semi-metals,  which  the  northern  limit  of  Kuttaher  or  Rohilcund, 

formerly  bore  the  name  that  is  now  given  to  the  and  was  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  nabob  of 

semi-metals  themselves.    To  procure  the  regulus  Oude.    It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ganges, 

or  mercurial  parts  of  metals,  &c.,  flux  powders  and  watered  by  several  other  rivers.    The  prin- 

were  formerly  used,  as  nitre,  tartar,  &c.,  to  purge  cipal  towns  are  Reher,  Nijibabad,  and  Darnagur. 

the  sulphureous  part  adhering  to  the  metal,  by  Reher,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  formerly  the 

attracting  it  to  themselves,  and  absorbing  it  capital  of  the  above  district,  became  in  1774  the 

oi^r*riTiir^rfr>ATv          a          *      t?  property  of  a  chief  named  Nijif  Khan,  who  re- 

RLGUR  OpATE,  i;.  a.  &  i;.  «.  I     Fr.  regar-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  government  to  Nijibabad,  in 

Regurgitation,!!.*.                 (ger;    Latin  consequence  of  which  Reher  has  declined.   'Vhe 

^  *!i^t!ri*'\  J*"  ^T  ^^•  P^  ^^-  .*>«  townknd  district  are  now  included  in  the  Bri- 

poured  back :  the  act  of  resorption  or  swallowing  ^^^  coUectorship  of  Bareily.    Long.  7^  44'  E., 

^^^'  lat.  29*»  23'  N. 

The  inhabitanU  of  the  city  remove  themselvA  into  REHOBOAM,  the  son  of  Solomon,  king  of 

the  country  so  long,  until  mr  want  of  receipt  and  Israel,  succeeded  his  fiither  about  A.  M.  3029. 

encouragement,  it  ngmguaiet  and  sends  them  hack.  By  his  folly,  in  totally  refusing  the  people  any 

Graunt,  redress  of  grievances,  he  occasioned  the  revolt  of 

Nature  was  wont  to  evacuate  its  vicious  blood,  out  the  ten  tribes.    See  1  Kings  xii.  1—24.    After 

of  these  veins,  which  passage  being  stopt,  it  ngmgi-'  an  unfortunate  reign  of  seventeen  years,  during 

UiU$  upwards  to  the  lungs.                    whicli  his  capital  was  invaded  and  the  temple 

Harv§ff  on  Conmmfiiont.  plundered  of  its  treasuf^  by  Shishak,  or  Sesacus, 

Rtfurgiuaion  of  matter  is  the  constant  symptom.  KUf  of  Egypt,  he  died  A.  M.  3046. 

Sharp.  KEJANG,  a  country  of  Sumatra,  divided  to 

ArgumenU  of  divine  wisdom,  in  the  ftame  of  ani-  ^^  north-west  from  the  kmgdom  of  Anak  Sun- 

nate  bodies,  are    the  artificial  position  ef  many  ger  by  the  river  Uri,  near  that  of  Kattaun ;  which 

valves^  all  so  situate  as  to  give  a  uee  passage  to  the  last,  with  the  district  of  Labun,  bounds  it  on  the 
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north  side.    The  country  of  Musi  is  its  liHiit  to  He  was  bora  at  Stradian  in  April,  1710^  and 

the  eastward.    Bencoolen  River  oonfines  it  on  educated  Aral  at  the  pariah  school  of  Kincardine 

the  south-east.  .  O^Niely  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  Marischal  ool- 

REICHEN  BACH,  one  of  the  four  governments  lege»  Aberdeen,  in  his  1 2th  year ;  where  he  took 

of  Prussian  Silesia.     It  is  in  the  west  of  that  his  degree  of  M.  A.  and  studied' theology.  After 

pronnce,  and  'comprises  the  county  of  Glatz,  obtaining  his  license  he  cultivated  mathemarici 

the  principalities  of  Munsteibeig,  Brieg,  and  under  professor  John  Stuart,  whose  place  he  often 

Schweidnitz,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  supplied  in  his  absence.    After  this  he  was  pie- 

Jauer.    Its  area  is  2500  square  miks.    It  is  di-  ferred  to  the  church  of  New  Machar,  and  sooo 

vided  into  the  circles  of  Frankenstein,  Glatz,  overcame  the  popular  prejudice  against  him,  on 

Hirchberg,  Jauer,  Nimptsch,  Munsterberg,  Rei-  account  of  that  patronage.    On  the  22d  Nov* 

chenbach,  Schweidnitz,  Striegau,  and   Bolken-  1751,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 

hayn-Landshut.    Population  470,0(10.  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen ;  an  office  for  which 

This  province  is  hilly,  particularly  in  the  county  he  was  peculiarly  qualified.    Soon  after  this  he 

of  Glatz ;  but  has  also  many  plains,  fertile  in  wrote  ms  Easay  on  Quantity,  published  in  the 

corn,  fruits,  hops,  and  occasionally  mulberry-  Philosophical  TFansactions,  vol.  45;  which  is 

trees.    Among  the  mountains  wood  forms  an  ar-  esteem^  the  finest  specimen  of  metaphysical 

tide  of  export.     In  general  this  is  the  most  mathematics  extant.    About  this  time,  too^  he 

active  part  of  Silesia,  and  consequently  of  the  was  made  D.  D.,  and  published  his  celebrated 

Prussian  states.     The  chief  manu&ctures  are  £nquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  on  the  princi- 

linen,  glass,  and  hardware.    The  number  of  vil-  pies  of  Common  Sense.    On  the  death  of  Dr. 

lages  is  very  great.    The  province  being  very  Adam  Smith,  he  was  called  to  be  professor  of 

populous,  it  is  necessary  to  import  com.     In  the  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 

county  of  Glatz,  and  the  principality  of  Mnn-  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1764.     In   1773  ap- 

sterberg,  the  Catholics  form  the  majority ;  but  peared  in  lord  Kames's  Sketches  of  the  History 

throughout  the  rest  the  Protestants.  of  Man,  a  brief  Account  of  Aristotle's  Logic* 

Reicbenbach,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  with  Remarks  by  Dr.  Reid;  which  is  esteemed 

government,  is  eleven  miles  south-east  ofSchweid-  the  best  analysis  yet  given  of  that  philosophef's 

nitz,  and  thirty  south-west  of  Breslau.    It  has  writings.    In  1785  he  published  Essays  on  the 

manufactures  of  cotton,  canvas,  starch,  and  a  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  dedicated  to  Dr. 

trade  in  woollens.    A  convention  was  concluded  Gregory  and  professor  Stewart  of  Edinburgh; 

here  in  1790  between  Prussia  and  Austria.     In-  and,  in  1788,  Essays  on  the  active  Powers  of 

habitanU  3300.    Long.  16^  36'  37'  E.,  lat.  50^  Man;  both  in  4to.    He  died  in  October  1796» 

39*  15'  N.  aged  eighty-seven.    He  had  been  married^  ami 

'Reicrenbaco,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogt-  left  one  daughter.  See  Metaputsics. 
land.  Its  inhabitants,  about  3000,  are  employed  REICHSTADT  (duke  of).  The  enipemr, 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  Their  Francis  I.,  bestowed  the  title  of  duke  of  Reich- 
mode  of  dyeing  scarlet  is  much  esteemed.  This  stadt  on  his  grandson  Napoleon  Francis  Joseph 
town  suffered  much  from  fire  m  1681  and  1720.  Charles  (bom  March  30, 1811),  son  of  Napoleon 
Thirteen  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Plauen.  and  Maria  Louisa,  'daughter  to  Francb  I.  and 

Reichenbacu,  a  river  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  duchess  of  Parma.    The  letters  patent  (of  July 

Switzerland,  in  the  district  of  Oberland.    It  is  22, 1818)  granted  the  young  prince  the  dignity 

small,  but,  when  swelled  by  the  melted  snow  of  of  serene  highness,  with  a  rank  next  after  the 

the  Alps,  pours  a  large  mass  of  water  over  a  princes  of  the  blood,  and  a  particular  coat  of 

tremendous  precipice.  arms.    The  revenue  of  the  loraship,  consisting 

REICHENBERG,  a  thriving  town  of  Bohe-  of  the  fourteen  Tuscan  estates,  is  about  400,000 

mia,  in  the  northern  circle  of  Buntzlau,  on  the  guilders,  or  about  160,000  dollars.     Whenever 

Neisse ;  the  chief  place  of  a  lordship  belonging  Lucca  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  grand- 

to  the  count  of  Clam-Galla.  It  has  three  churclies,  duke  of  Tuscany,  this  lordship  was  to  fall  to 

and  great  manu&cturing  establishments  for  wool-  the  duke.    Tlie  duke  of  Reichstadt  resided  at 

lens,  with  fulling-mills  and  dye-houses.     The  Vienna.    Previously  to  his  birth  he  was  desig- 

value  of  the  woollen,  linen,  and  stockings,  annu*  nated  as  king  of  Rome ;  and  a  few  days  after  his 

ally  made,  is  estimated  at  more  than  half  a  mil-  baptism  he  received  the  homage  of  the  different 

lion ;  there  is  also  a  traffic  in  wool  and  yarn.   In  authorities,  whom  the  countess  of  Montesquieu, 

the  neighbourhood  are  found  precious  stones  of  as  governess  of  France,  answered  in  his  name, 

the  finer  and  semi-transparent  kinds.    On  the  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  was  placed  under 

2f8t  of  April,  1757,  the  Prussians,  under  the  the  care  of  bis  grandfatlier,  who,  at  first,  destined 

duke  of  Brunswick,  obtained  a  victory  here  over  him  ibr  the  church,  but  afterwards  gave  him  a 

the  Austrians.    Inhabitants  12,000.    Fifty-two  military  education.     He  had  excellent  teachers 

miles  N.N.  E.  of  Prague,  and  twenty-five  N.N.  E.  as,  for  instance.  Von   Hammer.     In  Austrian 

of  Jure  Bunzlau.  and  other  German  official  pa()evs,  his  name  is 

REICH ENHALL,  a  town  in  the  south-east  given  as  Francis  Joseph  Charles  only.    After 

of  Bavaria,  on  the  Sala,  sixty-five  miles  E.  S.  E.  much  suffering  from  a  lingering  consuniptioi^ 

of  Munich,  and  eleven  S.  S.W.  of  Salzburg.     It  he  died  almost  unrememli^red  by  the  French 

is  of  great  importance  on  account  of  its  salt-  nation,  of  which  he  had  once  been  the  idol,  ou 

works,  at  which  16,000  tons  of  that  mineral  are  the  22nd  of  July,  1832. 
annually  produced.                                      -^  REJECT,  v.  n.  >  .   Lat.  r«;icio, re^'ecius.    To 

REIp  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  a  late  eminent  Scot-       Rejec'tion^ii.s.  )  dismiss  without  compliance; 

tish  writer,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Reid.  refuse ;  cast  off:  the  act  of  casting  off  or  aside. 
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REI'GLE.  n.  s,  Fr.  rtgU.  A  bollow  cot  to 
guide  any  thing. 

A  flood  gate  is  drawn  np  and  let  down  through 
tfie  nigtti  in  the  lide  potts.  Camv. 

REIGNy  0.  n.  &  n.  t.  Fr.  regner ;  Span,  and 
Port,  reyne ;  Ital.  and  Lat.  regno.  To  exercise 
sovereign  authority;  obtain  power;  be  predomi- 
nant: royal  authority ;  sovereignty;  power 

And  ho  Kchai  rt^  in  the  hous  of  Jacob  with- 
onteo  ende»  and  of  bis  rewme  achal  be  noon  ende. 

Widif.  Luk.  1. 
A  king  shall  reign  in   righteousness,  and  princes 
mle  in  judgment.  Jtoiah  zaxi.  1. 

Thatt  as  sin  reiantd  nnto  death,  even  so  might 
graoe  f«^,  through  righteousness,  unto  eternal  Tile 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Roimiu, 

This,  done  by  them,  gave  them  such  an  authority, 
that,  though  he  rmgtd,  they  in  eftct  ruled,  most 
men  honouring  them,  because  they  only  deserved 
honour.  Sidney, 

Tell  me,  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Bmgn  in  this  kin»lom  1        Skahtpeare.  Maebtth, 
More  are  sick  in  Uie  summer,  and  more  die  in  the 
vrinter,  except  in  pestilent  diseases,  which  commonly 
reign  in  summer  or  autumn.  Bacon. 

The  year  againe 
Wu  turning  round  ;  and  every  season's  raigne 
Renewed  upon  us.  Chapman. 

Did  he  not  first  seven  yean,  a  life-time  reign  7 

Cowteg, 
Great  secrecy  *eigni  in  their  publick  councils. 

Additon. 
Saturn's  sons  received  the  threefold  reign 
Of  heaven,  of  ocean,  and  deep  hell  benewi.  Prior. 
The  following  licence  of  a  foreign  reign, 
Did  all  the  dren  of  bold  Socinus  drain.      Pope. 
That  wrath  which  hurled  to  Pluto's  ffloomy  reign. 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain.  Id. 

Russel's  blood 
Stained  the  sad  annab  of  a  giddy  reign.     Tkemton'. 
This  right  arm  shall  fix 
Her  seat  of  empire  *,  and  your  son  shall  reign. 

A.  PhiUpi. 

REIMBODY,  V.  n.  Re  and  imbody.  To 
embody  again. 

Quicksilver,  broken  into  little  globes,  the  parts 
brought  to  touch  hnmediately  reimMg.         Boyle. 

REIMBURSE',  v.  a.  Fr.  re,  in,  and  bourse 
a  purse.    To  repay ;  repair  loss  or  expense. 

If  any  person  has  been  at  expence  about  the  fune- 
ral of  a  scholar,  he  may  retain  his  books  for  the  re* 
imburmment.  Ayliffe, 

Hath  he  saved  any  kingdom  at  his  own  expencea 
to  give  him  a  title  of  reifMnirting  himself  by  the  de- 
struction of  ours  1  Swift. 

REIMPREG'NATE.'v.a.  Re  and  impreg- 
nate.   To  impresnate  anew. 

The  vigour  of  the  loadstone  ia  destroyed  by  fire, 
nor  will  it  be  reimpregnated  by  any  other  magoet  than 
the  earth.  Bromne. 

•  REIMPRES'SION,  ».  i.     Re  and  impres- 
eion.    A  second  or  repeated  impression. 

Relip;ion,  oi  which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and 
which  u  anhnated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide 
by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated 
and  "nmpreteed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated 
•alls  to  worship;  and  the  salutary  influence  of  ex. 
ample.  Jckmen. 

REIN,  II.  «.  &(      Fr.    resnes;    Ital.    redeni. 

Rams.    [v.  a.  S  The  part  of  a  bridle  which 

governs  the  horse*s  head ;  used  metaphorically 


for  any  instrument  of  government : '  to  ghr«  the 
reins'  is  to  give  licence :  to  rein,  to  govern ;  n^ 
strain :  reins,  always  in  the  plural,  are  from  Lau 
renetf  Gr.  ptw,  the  kidneys. 

Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  though  my  reint  be 
consumed.  Job. 

Every  hone  bears  his  commanding  rein. 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself. 

fMokepeare. 
The  hard  rein,  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king.  Id.  King  Lear. 

Being  once  chaft,  he  cannot 
Be  reined  again  to  temperance ;  then  he  speaks 
What's  in  his  heart.  id.  Coriotanm. 

He  mounts  and  reim  his  horse.  Chapman, 

War  to  disordered  rage,  let  loose  the  reint.  MUton. 
He,  like  a  proud  steed  reined,  went  haughty  on. 

Id. 
Take  you  the  reint,  while  I  from  cares  remove. 
And  sleep  within  the  chariot  which  I  drove. 

Dfgden. 
His  son  retained 
His  father's  art,  and  warriour  steeds  he  reined.   Id, 

With  hasty  hand  the  niling  reins  he  drew ; 
He  lashed  the  coursers,  and  toe  coursers  flew. 

Pope. 
When  to  his  lust  ^gisthus  gaee  the  rein. 
Did  fate  or  we  the*  adultrous  act  constrain  t      Id. 

Strip  them  of  those  false  colours  that  so  often  de- 
ceive us  ;  correct  the  sallies  of  the  imagination,  and 
leave  the  reint  in  the  hand  of  reason.  Maeon. 

REINDEER.    See  Cebvus. 

REINECCIUS  (Reinier),  a  learned  German 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  at  Steinheim.  He 
taught  the  belles  lettres  in  the  universities  of 
Frankfort  and  Helmstadt.  He  published  Histo- 
ria  Julia,  and  Historia  Orentalis;  with  some 
other  tracts.    He  died  in  1595. 

REINESIUS  (Thomas),  a  learned  German 
physician  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Gotha  in 
Thuringia  in  1587.  He  settled  as  a  physician 
at  Altemberg,  where  he  was  elected  a  burgo- 
master. He  was  afterwards  appointed  counsellor 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  resided  at  Leipsic. 
He  wrote  some  tracts  on  medicine,  but  his  chief 
works  are  on  philology  and  criticism.  His  most 
celebrated  work  is  Variamm  Lectionum  Libri 
Tres;  4to.    He  died  at  Leipsic  in  1587. 

REINHOLD  (Erasmus),  a  learned  German 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  born  at  Salfeldt 
in  Upper  Saxony  in  1511.  He  wrote  several 
mathematical  and  astronomical  works;  and  died 
in  1535. 

REINSPIRE',  V.  a.  Re  and  inspire.  To 
inspire  anew. 

Time  will  run 

On  smoother,  till  Favonius  reinepire 

The  froxen  earth,  and  cloath  in  fresh  attire 

The  lily  and  rose.  Jtftiion. 

The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the  groond, 
When  on  a  sudden,  reinepired  with  beeath. 
Again  she  rose.  Drgden, 

REINSTALL*. n.  Re  and  instal.  To  seat 
again. 

Thyfethtt 
Levied  an  army,  weeniuff  to  redeem. 
And  reimtal  me  in  the  diadem.       Shakepeare. 

That  alone  can  truly  reintiall  thee 
In  David's  royal  seat,  his  true. successor.      MiUon. 

REINSTATE',  v.  a.  Re  and  instate.  To  put 
again  in  possession. 
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David,  after  that  signal  victory  which  had  pre-  the  mind  coDtinae.  die  tinner  will  find  hit  aeoovnCi 

rerved  his  life.  reiruUited  him  in  his  throne,  and  re-  of  pleasure  very  poor.                                     Simth, 

stored  him  to  the  ark  and  Mnctuary;  yet  suffered  RfilSKE  (John  James),  M.D.,  a  celebrated 

the  loss  of  his  rebelhous  son  to  overwhelm  the  sense  ^,;.^»«i  .^k*%i«,  »»<4  ^*:f ;/  i«««*  ;«  i  t/u;    «*  .. 

Af  k:.  ^.K^AM..^           /3^v.»..^M#  ^  #ju  y^^,*  oriental  scholar  and  cntic,  bom  in  l/oo,  at  a 

mL    i!     -^'^    .V   ^"»r'^Cr«**  r«i^.  .     ^    duchy  of  Anhalt    After  the  usual 

Modesty  remstattt  the  widow  in  her  yirnnity.  **'^"  /"  .*" '^  ^ .   **  /  *"  *»*•"«»• .  ""^    ,\.     . 

il^tiDii.  iicliool  education  he  went,  in  1733,  to  Leipsic* 

The  T€in$tating  of  th»  hero  in  the  peaceable  poi-  '^^^ere  he  studied  five  years,  acquired  the  Arabic 

liMion  of  his  kingdom  was  acknowledged.      Pope.  language,  and  translated  and  published  a  book 

REINTEGRATE,  v. a.  Ft,  reintegrer ;  Lat.  \'^^'  ^^e  next  travelled  on  foot  to  Leyden. 

ft  and  integer.    To  renew  with  regSd  to  any  jJ«'J  he  was  employed  m  arranging  the  Arabian 

state  or  quality;  repair;  restore.  MSS.  though  but  poorly  compensated  for  it. 

,-- .   ,           J          II  .u    e      •  _j       »    *r.  He  next  translated  from  the  German  and  r  rench 

This  l<»gae  dwve  all  the  Spaniards  out  of  Ger-  •       ^^    ^       g              ^^  ^^^  ^    Dorville, 

iS        ^''^'^  '^^'  "^"^^  '"         1^  whom  he  had  visited  in  his  journey,  Jid  who  in- 

Thi' falling  from  a  discord  to  a  concord  hath  in  ^^  ^«««  i"  ^»»e  Miscellanea  Critica.  At  Dor- 
agreement  with  the  affections,  which  are  mntegmtod  vi»e  t  desire  he  also  translated  the  whole  of  the 
to  the  better  after  some  dislikes.  Chariton  from  the  Greek,  and  Abulfedas  Geo- 

Id,  Natural  Hioory,  graphy  from  the  Latin.      He  continued  eight 

REJOICE',  v,n,hv,a.  \     Fr.  rejmur.     To  y«a"  >«  Leyden,  and  received  hU  degree  in  it, 

Rejoi'cer,  n.  s.              )  be  glad;  exult;  re-  ont  left  it  on  account  of  calumnies  excited  against 

ceive  pleasure  from  something  past;  exhilarate ;  hini  by  Peter  Bunnan,  Whose  translation  w  Pe- 

make  glad  :  the  noun  substantive  corresponding,  ^ronius  Arbiter  he  ftad  criticised.    He  then  tra- 

Let  them  be  brought  to  confusion  that  r^oiee  at  celled  through  Germany,  and  settled  at  Leipsic, 

mine  hurt.                                   Paaim  xxjy,  26.  where  he  was  made  professor  of  Arabic,  and  con- 

I  will  comfort  them,  and  make  them  rejoiee  from  tinned  for  twelve  years,  writing  for  the  book- 

their  sorrow.                              Jeremiah  xxxi.  13.  sellers.    The  Acta  Eruditorum  were  greatly  in- 

This  is  the  r^icir^g  citv  that  dwelt  carelessly,  debted  to  him.    On  the  deatfi  of  Haltansius  in 

that  said,  there  is  none  beside  me.  Zephaniah  ii.  15.  1756,  he  was  made  rector  of  the  Academy  at 

VVhateoever  faith    entertains,    produces  love  to  Lejpsic,  which  placed  him  above  want    Previ- 

God;  but  he  that  believes  God  to  be  cruel,  or  a  ousfy  to  this  he  had  publUhed  his  Animadvcr- 

r^ojerr  m  Uie  unavoidable  d*?n«ation  of  the  greatest  .j^^  j^  ^„^^^^  CrJecos,  in  five  vols,  a  wdrit 

gut  of  mankind,  ^h-^  -^^^^^^^  of  deeo  enjdiuon.    In  1764  he  married  Ernes- 

They  r^aice  each  with  their  kind.     JtfiSS.  tm  Cbnstina  Muller,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 

We  should  particularly  express  our  ngeicing  by  abdiUes,  whose  learning,  paTticularly  m  Greek, 

love  and  charity  to  our  neighbours.              Nelum.  ^  haidly  infenor  to  his  own.     She  assisted 

Alone  to  thy  renown,  'tis  riven,  Him  in  all  his  literary  labors,  especially  in  his 

Unbounded  through  all  worlds  to  go ;  immortal  work  of  the  Edition  of  the  Greek  Ora- 

Wbile  she  great  saint  rejoiees  heaven,  tors  :  in  12  vols,  8vo.    Thus  Reiske  spent  the 

And  thou  su8tains*t  the  orb  below.         Prior.  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  died  in  1774,  uuiver- 

I  should  give  Cain  the  honour  of  the  invention  ;  gaily  respected.    The  numberof  his  publications 

were  he  alive,  it  would  rejoice  his  soul  to  see  what  j,  very  great.     The  principal  are  those  abore- 

mischief  it  had  made.                           Arbuthnoi.  mentioned  and  the  followine :  Dionysius  Hali- 

REJOIN',i;.a.&v.n.  {     Fr.    rejoindre.    To  camassensis,  seven  vols;  Plutarch,  nine  toIs.; 

Rejoik'der,  n.  < .        S  join  or  meet  again ;  to  Theocritus,  &c. 

reply  to  an  answer:  rejoinder  is  the  reply  made.  REITERATE, w.o.  }     Fr.  rtiUrer;  Lat.  re 

Iniury  or  chance  rudely  beguiles  our  lips  Reitera'tiun,  w.  s.  S  and   i/«ro.    To   repeat 

Of  all  rejoindure.  Skakipeare.  TroUus  and  Cremda.  ggaJn  and  a^aiii :  rowiilion. 

The  quahty  of  the  person  makes  me  judge  myself  Vou  nexei  kpoke  wfiai  did  become  you  less 

obliged  to  urQoinder.                 ClanviUe  to  AUnia.  Than  thu  .  uhiili  lo  r«<r.«re  %vere  sin.  Stiakspeare. 

The  grand  signior  conveyeth  his  galleys  down  to  \v,ii,  feite-aitil  ciiines  he  might 

Grand  Cairo,  where  thev  are  taken  m  pieces,  carried  |  j^ap  on  himsell  damnalion.              StUtom. 

upon  camels  backs,  and  rgwiwrf  together  at  Suez.  n  j^  „,^,u|  ,o  |,ave  new  experinients  tried  over 

.^     ...  ,          ,.   ,    ^    Browne »  Vulgttr  Errour;^.  again:  such  *eiterutio9o  commonly  exhibiting  new 

It  will  be  replied  that  he  receive  advantage  by  pRenoiiieoa.                                                  BouU, 

this  loppmg  of  hu  sunerfluous  branches ;  but  I  «.  "^  Allhough  Christ  hath  forbid  us  to  use  vain  rape* 

j«n,  that  a  tra^ator  has  no  such  right.     Dryden.  titions  wlieo  we  pray,  yet  he  hath  taught  us  that  to 

TboughU.  which  at  Hyde-park-comer  I  forgot,  ^t^rnie  the  same  rmuests  will  not  be  vain. 

Meet  and  reborn  me  in  the  pensive  grot.           rtpe,  Smairidge. 

RsjoiMDER,  in  law,  is  the  defendant's  answer  '^^  words  are  a  reiteraiion  or  reinforcement  of  an 

to  the  plaintifi*s  replication  or  reply.    Thus,  in  application,  arising  from  the  consideration  of  the 

the  court  of  chancery,  the  defendant  puts  in  an  •»»H«ncy  of  Christ  above  Moses, 

answer  to  the  plaintirs  bill,  which  is  sometimes  '^'""'  "/  Injidelit^. 

also  called  an  exception;  the  plaintiff's  answer  REJUDGF/,  i;.  a.    Re  and  judge.    To  le- 

to  that  is  called  a  replication,  and  the  defendant's  examine ;  review ;  re-try. 

answer  to  that  a  rejoinder.  The  muse  attends  thee  to  the  silent  shade ; 

REJOLT,  n.  i.    Fr.  rinaUiir,    Shock ;  sue-  1'f  hePs  the  brave  man's  laitst  steps  to  trace, 

cuuioD.  n^judge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace.            Pope, 

lite  sinner,  at  his  highest  pitch  of  enjoyment,  is  REIZ,  or  Reitz  (Frederic  Wolfgang),  a  Ger- 

not  pleased  with  it  so  much,  but  he  is  adicted  morfe ;  man  philologist,  was  bom  in  Franconia,  in  1733, 

and,  u  long  u  these  inward  r^'oftj  and  reeoilings  of  and,  after  having  completed  his  studies  at  Leip^ 
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ste,  oecame  a  pr'vate  tntor,  and  then  a  corrector  marriage :  relatiTe  is,  respecting ;  considered  as 

of  the  press  in  the  printing-office  of  Breitkopf.  belonging  to,  or  regarding,  something  else :  as  a 

He  hela  the  professorships  of  philosophy,  Latin  noun  substantive,  somewhat  respecting  some- 

and  Greek,  and  poetry,  and  was  director  of  the  thing  else ;  the  pronoun  that  answers  to  an  an^ 

library  belonging  to  the  university  of  Leipsic.  tecedent ;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman :  the  adverb 

He  died  February  2, 1790.    Reiz  is  principally  and  noun  substantive  following  correspond  with 

known  as  tlie  editor  of  Herodotus ;  but  he  pul>-  relative  as  an  adjective. 

lished  editions  of  other  ctassics,  and  two  Disser-  Learn  the  right  joining  of  substantives  with  sdjec- 

tations  on  Prosody.  tives,  and  the  reUuhe  with  the  antecedent. 

REKIN'DLE,  V.  a.    Re  and  kindle.    To  set  Ateham^t  Sdioolmatur, 

on  fire  again.  Your  wife  and  babes 

These  disappearing,  fixed  stars,  were  actoally  ex-  Savagely  slaagbtered ;  to  relate  the  manner, 

tinguiihed,  and  would  for  ever  continue  so,  it  not  Were  to  add  the  death  of  you. 

rekindied,  and  new  recruited  with  heat  and  light.  Skakepeare,  MaebeA, 

Cheyne*i  PkUoufiucal  PrindpUt,  I'll  have  grounds 

Rekindled  at  the  royal  cLirms,  More  rekuim  than  this.                         Id, 

TnmaltnoQS  lo?e  each  beating  bosom  warms.  Pepe,  A  man  were  better  reUte  himself  to  a  statue,  thaa 

RELAND  (Adrian),  an  eminent  Orientalist,  safer  his  ihoughu  to  pass  in  wnother.          Baean. 

bom  at  Ryp,  in  North  Holland,  in  1676 ;  and  .   Thougl»  «pable  it  be  not  of  mberent  ^^^jJ^T^ 

educated  three  years  under  Suren^^^  '  Tutn  e.U  Jltifulness  in  friends  and  reUuZ^\o 

whom  he  acquired  the  Hebrew,  Synac,  Chaldee,  ^^^  ^^  ^     ^  ^^^^^          f^            y^^ 

and  Arabic  hmguages.     In  1701  he  was,  by  the  r^^  I  ^ould  frequent 

recommendation  of  king  William,   appointed  With  worship  place  by  place,  where  he  voochsaled 

professoi  of  Oriental  hmguages  and  ecclesiasUcal  Presence  divine ;  and  to  my  sons  reUne.        Jftttoa. 

antiquities  in  the  university  of  Utrecht ;  and  died  Her  husband,  the  reUuer,  she  preferred 

of  the  small-pox  in  1718.    He  was  distinguished  Before  the  angel.                  MTdun**  ParudUe  Lou, 

by  bis  modesty,  humanity,  and  learning ;  ancl  Relatiofu  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  most  emi-  Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known, 

nent  scholars  of  his  time.    Hb  works  are  writ-  .„     .   „       .           ,             ,    «,          Milum, 

ten  in  Latin;  viz.  An  excellent  description  of  ^  We  shall  rather  perform  good  offices  unto  truth, 

Palestine.     Five  dissertations  on  the  Medals  of  than  any  dissemce  unto  their  j^tm.        Bro«.«. 

the  ancient  Hebjews^.and  several  other  disserta-  ^^,^^  '^i^.:,^iJr'^' 

tjons  on  different  subjects.    An  Introduction  to  j^^  ^„^  ^j  ^^^  ^„^^„^ 

the  Hebrew  Grammar.    The  AnUqmtiM  of  the  ^  ^^^^hy  patriot,  pious  son.                Waller. 

Ancient  Hebrews.   On  the  Mahometan  Religion.  j^]\  ^boge  things  that  leem  so  foul  and  disagreeable 

RELAPSE',  V.  a.  &  n.  s.     Lat.  reUmsta.    To  in  nature  are  not  really  so  in  themselves,  bat  only 

slip  back ;  slide  or  &U  back ;  particularly  from  relatieely.                                                      More. 

good  to  ill :  relapse  is  regression ;   fidliog  back  Confining  our  care  either  to  onrKlves  and  rsloiiatf* 

into  evil ;  return.  ^•''• 

It  was  even  as  two  physicians  should  take  one  The  drama  presents  to  riew,  wha^  the  poem  only 

sick  body  in  hand ;  of  which,  the  former  would  purge  ,  does  relate.  Dryden. 

and  keep  under  the  body,  the  other  pamper  and  I  have  been  importnned  to  make  some  obKrva- 

fttrengthen  it  suddenly ;  whereof  what  is  to  be  looked  tions  on  this  art,  in  rehtion  to  its  agreement  with 

for,  but  a  most  dangerous  relapee.                Spenter,  poetry.                                                                  Id. 

Mark  a  bounding  valour  m  our  English ;  Be  kindred  and  relatum  laid  aside. 

That  being  dead  like  to  the  bullet's  graxing.  And  honour's  cause  by  laws  of  honour  tried.      Id. 

Breaks  out  into  a  lecond  course  of  mischief,  All  negative  or  pnvative  words  relate  to  poritive^ 

KUling  in  rvtopa*  of  mortality.  ideas,  and  signify  their  abKnce.                     Loeke. 

Siakepeare.  Henry  V.  Relatum  consists  in  the  conuderation  and  com- 

The  oftener  he  hath  relapted,  the  more  significations  paring  of  one  idea  with  another.                         Id. 

he  ought  to  give  of  the  truth  of  his  repentance.  Not  only  simple  ideas  and  lubstances,  but  modes 

Taiflor,  are  j^sitive  beings  \  though  the  parts  of  which  they 

This  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  reUtpte  consist  are  very  often  relative  one  to  another.     Id. 

And  heavier  (all.                                      Milton.  When  the  mind  so  considers  one  thing  that   it 

We  see  in  too  frequent  instances  the  relapeee  of  gets  it  by  another,  and  carries  its  own  view  from  one 

those,  who  under  the  jnesent  smart,  or  the  near  ap-  to  the  other,  this  is  relation  and  respect ;  and  the 

prehension  of  the  divine  displeasure,  have  resolved  denominationi  given  to  positive  things,  intimating 

on  a  religions  reformatjon.                           Rogen.  that  respect^  are  relatioes.                                    Id. 

He  was  not  well  cured,  and  would  have  rekqtted.  As  other  courts  demanded  the  execution  of  per- 

Witeman.  gons  dead  in  la^  ',  this  gave  the  last  orders  relating 

RELATF,«.a.&v.ii.^      Lat.    reiaim.     To  to  diose  dead  in  reason.                               Tatlor. 

RELA'xEa,  n.  f .               tell ;    recite ;    utter ;  ^  Are  we  not  to  pity  and  sujply  the  poor,^  thou^ 

Rela'      '  '                              ^        .  -. 

Rel] 

ilEL , .             ,,      ^    ^  memocrs:  ana  ooin  inese  irom  weir  rmaiion 

Rel  ativeke^  fi.  t.   J  dred  or  marriage :  as  g^^^„  j^^^if  ^j,^,  ^^^  ^j,^  ^^  brethren, 

a  verb  neuter,  have  reference  or  respect :  a  re-  ^^^ . 

later  is,  a  narrator;  historian:  relation,  narration;  jhese  being  Uie  greatest  good  or  the  greatest  evil, 

tale ;  connexion ;  manner  of  connexion,  or  of  be-  either  absolutely  so  in  themtelves,  or  r^tively  so  to 

longing  to  a  person  or  thing;  respect;  reference;  us;  it  is  therefore  good  to  be  zealously  affected  for 

alliance ;  kindred ;  person  related  by  birth  or  the  one  against  the  other.                                 id. 
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In  an  bistoiical  rtiatim,  we  oae  tenns  diat  an 
most  proper.  Biam$t*$  ThStnp  of  the  Earth, 

The  eodeiiestiGal,  as  well  as  the  cinl  govemoor, 
has  cause  to  pursue  the  same  methods  of  confirming 
himself ;  the  grounds  of  government  being  founded 
upon  the  same  bottom  of  nature  in  both,  though  the 
circumstances  and  relative  considerations  of  the  per- 
sons  may  differ.  South, 

80  far  as  service  imports  duty  and  subjection,  all 
created  beings  bear  the  necessary  relation  of  ser- 
vants to  God.  Id. 

The  author  of  a  just  fable  must  please  more  than 
the  writer  of  an  historical  relation,  Dennis, 

Wholesome  and  unwholesome  titt  relative,  not  real 
qualities.  Arbutknot  on  Alimentt, 

Avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot  1 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains.  Pope. 

The  best  Enrlish  hbtorian,  when  his  style  grows 
antiquated,  wi3  be  only  considered  as  a  tedious  re- 
later  of  facU.  Swift. 

A  she-cousin,  of  a  good  family  and  small  fortune, 
passed  months  among  all  her  retatwne.  Id, 

Consider  the  absolute  affections  of  any  being  u  it 
is  in  itself,  before  yon  consider  it  r^atinely  or  survey 
the  various  relatitms  in  which  it  stands  to  other  be- 
ings. Wattt. 

Our  necessary  relationi  to  a  family,  oblige  all  to 
use  their  reasoning  powers  upon  a  thousand  ooca- 
sioDs.  Id, 

Dependants,  friends,  relatioru. 

Savaged  by  woe,  forget  the  tender  tie.    Ttummm. 

Our  intercession  is  made  an  exercise  of  love  and 
care  for  those  amongst  whom  our  lot  is  fallen, .  or 
who  belong  to  us  in  a  nearer  relation  :  it  then  be- 
comes the  greatest  benefit  to  ourselves,  and  produces 
its  best  effects  on  our  own  hearts.  Law, 

Of  the  eternal  relatione  and  fitnesses  of  things  we 
know  nothing  ;  all  that  we  know  of  truth  and  false- 
hood is,  that  our  constitution  determines  us  in  some 
cases  to  believe,  in  others  to  disbelieve.      Beattie, 

RfiLATivs  Pronouns,  io  grammar,  are  those 
which  answer  to  some  other  word  foregoing, 
called  the  antecedent;  such  are  the  Latin  pro- 
Doans  qui,  qus,  Quod,  &c. :  in  English,  who, 
which,  what,  &c.  The  word  answering  to  these 
relatives  is  often  understood,  as,  I  know  whom 
you  mean,  for  I  know  the  person  whom  you 
mean. 

RELAX',  V.  a.  &  v.  ti.  >      Lat.  relaxo.     To 

Relax a'tion,  n.  s.  i  slacken  ;  to  make 
less  tense;  remit;  ease;  to  be  mild;  remiss: 
the  noun-stibstantive  corresponding. 

They  childishly  granted,  by  common  consent  of 
their  whole  senates  under  their  own  seal,  a  relaxation 
to  one  Bertelier,  whom  the  eldership  had  excommu- 
nicated. Hooker, 

The  sinews,  when  the  southern  wind  bloweth,  art 
morereJaJwd.  Baeon't  Ifatwtal  Mittory. 

Cold  sweats  are  many  times  mortal ;  for  that  they 
come  by  a  relaxation  or  forsaking  of  the  spirits. 

«  Bacon. 

Adam,  amazed. 
Astonished  stood,  and  black,  while  horrour  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  reHas'd, 

Milton. 

It  served  not  to  relax  their  serried  files.  Id, 

The  sea  is  not  higher  than  the  land,  as  some  ima- 
gined the  sea  stood  upon  heap  higher  than  the  shore ; 
and  at  the  deluge,  a  relaxation  being  made,  it  over- 
flowed the  land.  Burnet. 

In  the  book  of  games  and  diversions,  the  Teader*s 
mind  may  be  sup^jsed  to  be  relaxed, 

Addu(m*t  Spectator. 


As  God  has  not  to  ^voted  our  bodies  to  toil,  bfat 
that  he  allows  us  some  recreation  ;  so  dovbtleis  he 
indulges  the  same  relaxation  to  our  minds. 

Oovemment  of  the  Tongue. 
If  in  some  regards  she  chose 
To  curb  poor  Paulo  in  too  close ; 
In  others  she  relaxed  again. 
And  governed  with  a  loos^  rein.     Prior, 
Many  who  live  healthy  in  a  dry  air,  fall  into  all 
the  diseases  that  depend  upon  relaxation  in  a  moist 
one.  Arbuthnet. 

The  statute  of  mortmain  was  at  several  times  re- 
laxed by  the  legislature.  8mft. 

The  relaxation  of  the  statute  of  mortmain  is  one  of 
the  reasons  which  gives  the  bishop  terrible  apprehen- 
sions of  popeiy  coming  on  us.  Id. 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  diflkulty  fright. 

Vanity  of  Wiahee. 

RELAY',  n.  «.  Fr.  rdais.  Hones  on  the 
road  to  relieve  others. 

RELEASE',  V.  a,  Fr.  reUudier^  relaxer,  of 
lat.  relaxo.  To  set  free  from  confinement,  ser- 
vitude, pain,  or  penalQr ;  free  from  obligation ; 
quit;  let  go;  relax:  the  noun-substanUve  cor- 
responding. 

Every  creditor  that  lendeth  aught  unto  his  neigh- 
bour shall  releaae  it.  DeMteronomy, 

The  king  made  a  great  feast,  and  made  a  release  to 
the  provinces,  and  gave  eifts.  Esther  ii.  18. 

Pilate  said,  Whom  vriU  ye  that  I  rafeoM  unto  you  t 

Matthew. 
It  may  not  seem  hard,  if  in  cases  of  necessity, 
certain  profitable  ordinances  sometimes  be  released, 
rather  than  all  men  always  strictly  bound  to  the 
general  rigour  thereof.  Hooker, 

The  king  would  no%  have  one  penny  abated,  of 
what  had  been  granted  by  parliament ;  because  it 
might  encoura^  other  countnes  to  pray  the  like  re- 
lease or  mitigation.  Bacon. 
Too  secure,  because  from  death  released  some  days. 

Milton. 
You  released  his  courage,  and  set  free 
A  valour  fatal  to  the  enemy.  Dryden. 

Why  should  a  reasonable  man  put  it  into  the 
power  of  fortune  to  make  him  miserable,  when  his 
ancestors  have  taken  care  to  reletue  him  from  her  1 

Id. 
He  had  been  base,  had  he  released  his  right. 
For  such  an  empire  none  but  kings  should  fight. 

Id. 
O  fatal  search  !  in  which  the  laboring  mind. 
Still  pressed  with  weight  of  woe,  still  hopes  to  find 
A  shadow  of  delight,  a  dream  of  peace, 
From  years  of  pain,  one  moment  of  release,    Priorm 
If  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 
Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief ; 
The  vacant  bosom*s  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less.    Byron. 

Release,  in  law,  is  a  discharge  or  conveyance 
of  a  man's  right  in  lands  or  tenements,  to  ano- 
ther that  hath  some  former  estate  in  possession. 
The  words  generally  used  therein  are, '  remised, 
released,  and  for  ever  quit-claimed.'  And  these 
releases  may  enure,  either,  1.  By  way  of  enlaig- 
ing  an  estate,  as,  if  there  be  tenant  for  life  or 
years,  remainder  to  another  in  fee,  and  he  in  re- 
mainder releases  all  his  right  to  the  particular 
tenant  and  his  heirs,  thb  gives  him  tiie  estate  in 
fee.  But  in  this  case  the  relessee  must  be  in 
possession  of  some  estate  for  the  release  to  worit 
upon ;  for,  if  there  be  a  lessee  for  years,  and,  before 
he  enters  and  is  in  possession,  the  lessor  releases 
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Co  liim  all  bis  right  in  the  revenion»  such  release  the  air,  whereio,  if  it  be  left  long,  it  will  totally  be 

is  void  for  want  of  possession  in  the  relessee.  2.  diisolve4.                                                  Botfk, 

By  way  of  passing  an  estatp,  as,  when  one  of  Why  should  the  weeping  hero  now 

two  coparceneis  releaseth  all  his  right  to  the  il*^«i«/«»  to  their  wishe.  prove  t            PHifr. 

other,  tfc  passeth  the  fee-simple  of  the  whole.  xx^ilP^^^^fu^v^L"**  ^a  f  !!!,?w^'  *"  showen 

T«  kltk  *kLo  o«—  •k-..,^  «,««•  \^  .  ,v*:»:»»^  ^r  Hu»hd  are  the  birds,  and  closed  the  drooping  flow  rkj 

.  ^^^.          TZi^^  "^T  ^  *  P".rr  •  If  «eJia  «™»«.  the  flowers  begin  to  spring, 

estate  between  ^e  relessor  and  relessee ;  that  is,  The  skies  to  brighten,  and  tl^  biids  to  siSg.    Pvpe. 

one  of  their  estates  must  be  so  related  to  the  He  sung,  and  hell  consented 

other  as  to  make  but  one  and  the  same  estate  in  To  hear  the  poet's  prayer ; 

law.     3.  By  way  of  passing  a  right,  as  if  a  man  Stern  Prosperine  vtUnted, 

be  disseised,  and  releaseth  to  his  disseisor  all  his  And  gare  him  back  the  fair.                    Id. 

riffht ;  hereby  the  ^isseuor  acquires  a  new  right,  RELHAM  (Richard),  F.R.S.  and  L.  S.,  a  re- 

wbich  changes  the  quaUty  of  his  estate,  and  ren-  spectable  divine  and  naturalist,  was  educated  at 

ders  that  lawful  which  before  was  tortious.    4.  Cambridge,  and  became  a  fellow  of  King's  Col- 

Bv  way  of  extuguishmeot :  as  if  my  tenant  for  jege.    In  1791  he  obtained  the  rectoiy  of  Hun- 

life  makes  a  lease  to  A  for  life,  remainders  to  B  ningsby,  in  Lincolnshire.    His  woriis  are,  Honi 

and  his  heirs,  and  I  release  to  A ;  this  extia-  Cantabrigensis,  in  which  he  describes  his  di»- 

guishes  my  right  to  the  reversion,  and  shall  enure  eovery  of  a  new  species  of  lichen  and  of  the 

to  the  advantage  of  B's  ^remainder  as  well  as  of  athamanta  Ubanotis;  and  Tacitus  de  Moribus 

A  s  particular  estate.    5.  By  way  of  entry  and  Gennanorum  et  de  VitA  Agricolae,  8vo. 

fw^ent:  as  if  there  be  two  joint  disseisors,  RELI'ANCE,  n.f.    From  Rely,  which  see. 

and  the  disseisee  releases  to  one  of  them,  he  REL'IC,  or       ^     Fr.  reUque ;  Lat.  reiiquia. 

shall  be  sole  seised,  and  shall  keep  out  his  former  Rel'ick,  n.  s.     }  Strictly  that  which  remains ; 

companion ;  which  is  the  same  in  eflbct  asif  the  Rel'iclYjaJw.    )  that  which  is  left  after  the 

disseisee  had  entered,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  logs  or  decay  of  the  rest:  often  applied  to  the 

the  disseisin,  and  afterwards  had  enfeoffed  one  body  after  death,  and  to  any  thing  kept  as  a  re- 

of  the  disseisors  m  fee.    When  a  man  has  in  ligious  memento, 

himself  the  possession  of  jwds,Jie  «iust  at  tha  ^p  dreaiy  dame  of  daiknes.  queen. 

common  law  convey  the  freehold  by  feoffment  q^  ^^^^  ^  the  relique,  of  thy  race. 

and  Uvery,  which  makes  a  notoriety  ui  the  coHn-  Or  ebe  go  them  avenge.                     Spenter. 

try:   bat  if  a  man  has  only  a  right  or  a  future  The  fragmenu.  scrape,  the  btu,  an^  greasy  tv- 

inteiest  he  may  convey  that  right  or  interest  by  a  litium, 

mere  release  to  him  that  is  in  possession  of  the  Of  her  o'ereatea  faith  are  bound  to  Dieoiedc. 

land:  for  the  occupancy  of  the  releMee  isjr  mat-  Shaktptan, 

ter  of  sufficient  notoriety  already.  Thrifty  wench  scrapes  kuchen  stuff, 

RELEGATION,  n.  i.     Fr.  reiegaiion  ;  Lat  And  barielling  the  droppings  and  the  snuff 

rtlegaiio.    Exile ;  judicial  banishment.  Of  wasting  candles,  which  in  thirty  year. 

Acooidmg  to  the  civU  Uw,  the'extraoidinary  pu-  ^^^y  kept,  perhaps  buvs  weddine  cheer.  i)«mii#. 

nishment  of  adultery  was  deporUtion  or  r^atUm.  What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured 

Ayiiffs,  bones, 

D17T  v%tn*           a-         ^      -D        t    ^     rn  Th«  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones? 

KELENT,  «.».&«.  a.)      Yr.raiemttr.      To  Or  that  his  hallowed  rrfi^uei  should  be  hid 

RttEM/LESS, dd^.           J  soften;    giow    less  Under  a  starrypointed  pyramid  1                   Mroton. 

ngid  or  hard;    melt;    as  a  verb   neuter,  to  Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  stains, 

sbKsken;    remit;  mollify,  but  rarely   used:  the  But  long  contracted  filth  even  in  the  soul  remaias; 

adjective  corresponds  with  the  verb  active.  The  ftlidu  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear, 

1  have  marked  in  yon  a  rdtnHng  truly,  and  a  And  spots  of  sin.                            Drfden*»  £neU. 

slacking  of  the  main  caraer,  you  had  so  notably  be-  ,  This  church  is  very  rich  m  nhda;  among  the  M. 

gun,  and  almost  perfermed.                          AUmv.  ^^  >how  a  fragment  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  as  indeed 

Apiee  he  shot,  and  yet  be  fled  apace,  ^^^^  "«  ^^^  ^^  txeasuries  of  reiidts  in  Italy  that 

Aad  oftentimes  he  would  rtimi  his  pace.  ^^^^  ^^  *  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^°^  ^^  ^^  **^°^' 

That  him  hia  foe  mow  fiercely  sbouU  pursueb  ^.   „                           .  , .   ,  Addaon  on  Ikdy, 

Spenser,  Shall  our  relicks  second  birth  receive  r 

Can  you  behold                            '  Sleep  we  to  wake,  and  only  die  to  live  ?     Prwr. 

My  tears,  and  not  once  relent  1  Thy  relieks,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  shrine  we  trust. 

Sh^cmeare,  Henry  VI.  And  sacred  place  bv  Dryden's  awful  dust ; 

In'some  houses.  sweetmeaU  wSl  reUnt  more  than*  Beneath  a  mde  and  nameless  stoae  he  lies, 

IB  others.                                                        Bacon.  To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  enquinng  eyes. 

Crows  seem  to  call  upon  rain,  which  is  but  the  Pope. 

comfort  they  seem  to  reeeive  in  the  relenting  of  the  Relics,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  remains 

air.                                                                    Id.  of  the  bodies  or  clothes  of  saints  or  martyrs. 

The  workmen  let  glass  cool  by  degrees  in  sach  re-  *  and  the  instruments  by  which  they  were  put  to 

lentingiol  fire,  as  they  call  their  nealiag  heaU.  lest  ^ftath,  devoutly  preserved,  in  honor  of  their  me- 

it  should  shiver  in  pieces  by  a  viotent  succewling  of  ^^^ry :  reverecl,  and  carried  in  procession.    The 

**'•  IT  J    u   ^1    u      •„     ,    ,     J^ff*tf  on  ^odui^  respect  which  was  d«e  to  the  martyrs  and  teachers 

Undoubtediv  hemliMUnt  and  turn  ^  »^     Christian  faith  in  a  few'ages   increased 

From  bis  displeasure.                                 Muton.  .        .  .      j      .•          t»  i-      ^u      r                      ^ 

Only  in  dStroying.  I  find  ease  ^^ffost  to  adoration.     Rehcs,  therefore,  were,  and 

To  my  rdentUu  thoughts^        Id.  Paradhe  Lost.  s«i»  are  preserved  on  the  altars  of  the  Romanists 
Salt  of  tartar  brought  to  fusion,  and  placed  in  a  whereon  mass  is  celebrated.     The  city  of  Co- 
cellar,  will  in  a  few  minutes  begin  to  relent,  and  logne  was  famous  for  Us  relics.     Many  precious 
have  its  surface  softened  hy  the  imbibed  moisture  o|  relics  u<«re  also  discovered  and  exposJBa  to  ridi« 
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cule  in  England,  upon  abolition  of  the  monas-^  which  the  tenant  holding  by  knight's  seivice, 

teries;    such  as  the  parings  of  St.  Edmund's  grand  serjeantry,  or  other  tenure  (for  which 

toes,  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c.    The  homage  or  legal  service  is  due),  and  being  at 

honoring  the  relics  of  saints,  on  which  the  church  full  age  at  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  paid  unto 

of  Rome  afterwards  founded  the  superstitious  his  entrance. 

and  lucrative  use  of  ^em,  as  objects  of  devo-  Relief,  Chubch  of,  or  Relief,  Presbttert 
votion,  as  a  kind  of  charms  or  amulets,  prin-  of,  a  set  of  Presbyterians,  in  Scotland,  who  dif- 
cipally  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  very  fer  from  the  established  church  only  as  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  assembling  at  the  cemeteries  submission  to  the  law  of  patronage.  See  Ad- 
or  burying-places  of  the  Christain  martyrs,  for  vowson,  Patronage,  and  Presentation.  Many 
the  purpose  of  commemorating  them,  and  of  violent  settlements,  as  they  are  called,  of  unpo- 
nerforming  divine  worship.  The  practice  of  pular  clergymen  in  various  parishes  in  Scotland, 
depositing  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  under  the  nad  i^peatedly  taken  place,  in  consequence  of 
altars  in  churches,  was  at  last  thought  of  such  the  rigorous  exercise  of  the  law  of  patronage, 
importance,  that  St.  Ambrose  would  not  conse-  which  was  always  a  very  unpopular  measure 
crate  a  chiirch  because  it  had  no  relics;  and  the  among  strict  Presbyterians ;  and  some  of  these 
council  of  Constantinople  in  TruUo  ordained,  presentees  had  been  so  exceedingly  unpopular 
that  those  altars  should  be  demolished  under  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  settled  m  their 
which  there  were  found  no  relics.  The  rage  churches  and  benefit^  by  the  force  of  military 
for  procuring  relics  for  this  and  similar  pur-  power.  Grievances  of  this  kind  had  repeatedly 
poses  became  so  excessive  that,  inA.D.  300,  taken  place,  and  been  often  oomplained  of,  before 
Theodosius  the  Great  was  obliged  to  pass  a  law,  any  attempt  was  made  for  relief  from  them,  till 
forbidding  the  people  to  dig  up  the  bodies  of  the  1752 ;  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Gillespie, 
martyrs,  and  to  traffic  in  their  relics.  Such  was  minister  of  Gamock,  in  Fifeshire,  was  deposed 
the  origin  of  that  respect  for  sacred  relics  which  \>y  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Soot- 
was  afterwards  perverted,  and  became  the  occa-  land,  and  for  no  other  fiiult,  but  merely,  from  a 
sion  of  innumerable  processions,  pilgrimages,  scruple  of  conscience,  refusing  to  have  any  hand 
&c.  In  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  it  was  not  in  a  violent  settlement  of  this  kind,  where  the 
sufficient  to  reverence  departed  saints,  and  to  presentee  was  to  be  settled  in  opposition  to  the 
confide  in  their  intercessions  and  succours,  to  inclination  of  the  parishioners.  This  disobe- 
believe  them  endued  with  a  power  of  heding  dience  to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court  was 
diseases,  working  miracles,  ana  delivering  from  punished  with  a  formal  and  solemn  deposition, 
all  sorts  of  calamities  and  dangen;  their  bones,  Mr.  Gillespie  was  soon  after  joined  in  commn- 
their  clothes,  the  apparel  and  furniture  they  had  nion  by  Mr.  Thomas  Boston  of  Jedburgh,  and 
possessed  duringtheirlives,the  very  ground  which  several  other  clergymen  of  the  Church  <h  Soot- 
they  had  touched,  or  in  which  their  carcasses  land,  particularly  the  Rev.  James  Baine,  minis- 
were  laid,  were  treated  with  veneration,  and  sup-  ter  of  Paisley,  who  was  settled  in  a  relief  church 
posed  to  retain  the  virtue  of  healing  disorders  of  Edinburgh ;  all  of  whom  differed  from  the 
DOth  of  body  and  mind,  and  of  defending  such  established  church  in  nothing  but  the  rigorous 
as  possessed  them  against  the  assaults  and  de-  exercise  of  the  law  of  patronage,  whidi  the 
vices  of  the  devil.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  church  holds  to  be  lawful  and  expedient,  and 
new  and  lucrative  trade  vras  opened  both  in  their  opponents  to  be  highly  crimiiud.  On  thb 
Europe  and  in  the  east.  Public  credulity  was  principle  these  dissenting  clergymen  constituted 
imposed  upon,  and  relics  of  saints  were  multi-  themselves  into  a  societ/,  with  Presbyterian 
plied  without  number ;  while  the  Greeks  found  powers,  under  the  name  of  Uie  Presbytery  of  Re- 
a  rich  prey  in  the  superstition  of  the  Latin  re-  lief;  and  being  soon  followed  by  great  numbers  of 
lic-Uunters.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  people,  who  considered  patronage  as  a  piece  of 
Britain  do  not  acknowledge  any  worship  to  be  unjustifiable  ecclesiastical,  or  rather  civil  tyranny^ 
due  to  relics,  but  merely  a. high  veneration  and  imposed  on  the  church  of  Scotland  by  a  tory 
respect,  by  which  means  they  profess  to  honor  party  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  merely  to  be 
God,  who,  they  say,  has  often  vrroug^t  very  ex-  avenged  of  the  Presbyterian  Whigs  for  their 
traordinary  miracles  by  them.  Relics  are  for-  zeal  against  the  house  of  Stuart ;  they,  in  a  few 
bidden  to  be  used  or  brought  into  England  by  years,  erected  diurches  of  Relief  (meaning 
several  statutes ;  and  justices  of  peace  are  em-  thereby  relief  from  the  oppression  of  patronage) 
powered  to  search  houses  for  popbh  relics,  in  a  great  number  of  panshes  throughout  Scot- 
which,  when  found,  are  to  be  deiaoea  and  burnt,  land.  For  farther  particulars  respecting  this  sect, 
&c.  we  refer  the  reader  to  a  treatise  entitl^  Histori- 

RELICT,  fi.s.    Old  Fr.  reUcU;  Lat  relkta,  cal  Sketches  of  the  Church,  published  in  1774, 

A  widow;  a  wife  desolate  by  the  death  of  her  by  the  {lev.  James  Smith,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
husband.                                                               'Gillespie  in  the  Relief  Church  at  Dunfermline, 

If  the  fatheis  and  husbands  were  of  the  household  but  who  afterwards  returned  to  the  esublished 

of  faith,  then  certainly  their  rtUctt  and  children  can-  church,  and  died  minister  of  a  chapel  in  coo- 

not  be  strangers  in  this  hooaehold.  nexion  with  the  (establishment  in  Dundee. 

Sprat*i  aermont.  RELIEVE',  v.  a.  ^    Ft,  relirf,  reliever  :Sp^. 

Chute  reliet !  Reliev'able,  at^.  /  relievar ;  Ital.  relievo ;  Lat. 

Honooied  on  earth,  and  worthy  of  the  love  Relief',  n. «.        >  relevo.    To  raise  up ;  re- 

Of  such  a  spouse  as  now  resides  above.      Oarth.  Reliev'er,  n.  f.    Ivive;    support;    succor; 

li£Lii:F(Relevamen;  in  Domesday, Relevatio,  Relie'vo.             J  ease;  free  from  pain,  or 

lUIevium),  signifies  a  certain  sum  of  money,  painful  duty ;  hence  change  a  miliUry  guard ;  to 
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nght  legally ;  recommend  or  set  off  by  interpo-  pieces  of  buildings;  and  particularly  in  the  his- 

sition :  the  adjective  and  noun  substantiyes  cor-  lories,  festoons,  foliages,  and  other  ornaments  of 

responding :  relievo  is  (from  the  Italian)  the  friezes.    Demi  relievo  is  when  one  half  of  the 

prominence  of  a  figure  or  picture.  figure  rises  from  the  plane.    When,  in  a  basso- 

For  this  rt^f,  much  thanks ;  'tis  bitter  cold,  relievo,  there  are  parts  that  stand  clear  out,  de- 

And  I  am  sick  at  heart.            Siaktpmn,  BamUt,  tached  from  the  rest,  the  work  is  called  a  demi- 

Honeit  soldier,  who  hath  rrfiawd  you  7  basso.       In    architecture,  the    relievo    of   the 

—Bernardo  has  my  place.    Give  you  8<»J?JK^  ornaments  pught  always  to  be  proportioned  to 

_,       , ,   .                 .  ^. ^        Siaktpean.  ^  magnitude  of  the  building  it  adorns,  and  t> 

TelSt^^sTL^r:^^  %^»^-  ^  -^^^  '^  «  }o  ^viewed- 

Neither*^  can  they,  »  to  leparation.  hold  plea  of  ^WF?;  ^'  ^?,t'"i.*u  .^°i'°^'  "  ^^^  ^^' 

things,  wherein  th^  party  is  MwmtbU  by  c^mon  «^  of  boldness  with  which  the  figures  seem,  at 

1^1,,.                                                             BaU,  ^  ^^®  distance,  to  stand  out  from  the  ground  of 

Parallels,  or  like  relations,  alternately  rtUtm  each  ^®  painting.    The  relievo  depends  much  upon 

other ;  when  neither  will  pus  asunder,  yet  are  they  the  depth  of  the  shadow,  and  the  strength  of  the 

plausible  together.                                    Browns,  light ;  or  on  the  height  of  the  different  colors. 

He  found  his  designed  jiresent  would  be  a  rdUf,  bordering  upon  one  another ;  and  particularly 

and  then  be  thought  it  an  impertinence  to  consider  oq  the  difference  of  the  color  of  the  figure  from 

what  it  could  be  called  besides.                      Fell,  that  of  the  ground ;  thus,  when  the  light  is  so 

So  should  we  make  our  dMth  a  riad  rehrf  dbposed  as  to  make  the  nearest  part  of  the 

From  future  shame.          Drydma  KmgM  $  Tale.  ^      advance    and   is   well   diffused   on   the 

A  convex  mirrour  makes  die  obiecu  in  the  middle  ^^^  aavance,  ana   is  weu   oinusea   on  ine 

come  out  S»m  ^s^!^':  thi  painter  must  do  T^'  y«^  msensibly  d.mmishmg,  and  termiiH 

so  in  respect  of  the  lights  and  shadoWs  of  his  figures,  V^  ?«  »  ^  spacious  stodow,  brought  off 

to  give  them  more  r^Mo  and  more  strength.  insensibly    the  relievo  is  said  to  be  bold,  and 

Brydem.  ™®  chur  obscure  well  understood. 

From  thy  growing  store  RELIGUr,  v.  a.    Re  and  light.    To  light 

Now  lend  assistance,  and  r«lt*M  the  poor;  anew. 

A  pittanoe  of  thy  land  will  set  him  free.         Id,  His  power  can  heal  me,  and  rtitgki  my  eye.    PtpB. 

fiiUi  the  sentries  that  have  watched  aU  night  RELIG'ION,  n.  s.        ^     Fr.  retigian;  Lat 

As  the  great  lamp  of  day,                             '  Relio'ious,  «/j.&n.».  Jre/^io.     See  below. 

Through  dillrent  regtons  dois  his  course  pursue,  »^".<>  iously,  adv.       3  Virtue,   as  founded 

And  Inves  one  world  but  to  revive  a  new ;  «Pon  piety  and  the  expectation  of  fiiture  rewards 

While,  by  a  pleasing  change,  the  queen  of  night  and  punishmenU ;  a  system  ot  revealed  tiuth  and 

lUlimm  his  lustre  ^th  a  milder  light.         Sujnug,  worship  :  religionist,  a  bigot ;  a  religious  per- 

The  figures  of  many  ancient  coins  rise  up  in  a  son :  the  adjective  and  adverb  corresponding  in 

muchmorebeautiftilrcjtff  than  those  on  the  modem;  sense  with  religion:  religious  is  also  used  for 

the  lace  sinking  bv  degrees  in  the  several  declensions  exact ;  strict :  and,  as  a  noun  substantive,  for  a 

of  the  empire,  till  about  ConsUntine's  time,  it  lies  nmn  professedly  devoted  to  religion, 

almost  even  with  the  suH'<u»  of  the  medal.  ,   f           -         «          ^                        .i.  .     i. 

AdMtim.  It  IS  a  matter  of  sound  consequence,  that  all 

Since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept  will  dutittsare  by  so  much  the  better  performed,  by  bow 

prove  tiresome,  tiepoet  must  not  encumber  his  »«h  the  men  are  more  nhgumt,  from  whoM  abi- 

poem  with  too  much  busineu ;  but  sometimes  rvficM  "*>«  »^«  f*?»«  Proceed.                               Hoaktr. 

the  subject  with  a  moral  reBection.                     Id.  ^  When  holy  and  devout  rehgufut  christians 

He  is  the  protector  of  his  weaknen,  and  the  rt^  Are  at  their  beads,  '»»  hard  to  draw  them  from 

liMnr  of  his  wants.                          Rcgen't  Stnmm,  •         thence;                     ,    .     , 

Not  with  such  majesty,  such  bold  rrf^f,  ^^^T*'  **  '^^"J  contemplaUon !     ^»J*V«»». 

The  forms  august  of  kings,  or  conquering  chief.  ^  ,f »««  *«  their  brethren  whom  vou  Goths  behold 

E'er  swelled  on  marble,  u  in  verse  have  shined,  AUve  and  dead,  and  for  their  brethren  slam 

In  polished  verse,  the  manners,  and  the  mind.  Bsi^Uif  they  ask  a  sacrifice.                         Id. 

^                                                             Poptf.  The  pnvileges,  justly  due  to  the  members  of  the 

fiT    <D                       o       ..  -  :.  *^  •...*  f— u  ^^  houses  a^  their  attendants,  are  nligioudjf  to  be 

To  Relieve  the  Smtbies  is  to  put  fresh  ^^^^^                                      *     Bacon. 

men  upon  that  duty  firom  the  guard,  which  is  y^,^  ^j^^  ^jy  ^^^^  ,,ig  ^^,^  ,ji,  ^i^^ed  end  to 

generally  done  every  two  hours,  by  a  corporal  ^^^^ 

who  attends  the  relief;  to  see  that  the  proper  Let  him  with  hearty  prayer  roligknuig  begin. 

erden  are  delivered  to  the  soldier  who  reheves.  Drayton. 

To  Relieve  the  Trevcbes  is  to  relieve  the  He  that  is  void  of  fear,  may  soon  be  just, 

guard  of  the  trenches,  by  appointing  those  for  And  no  nUgion  binds  men  to  be  traitors, 

that  duty  who  have  been  there  before.  fi«  Jonum. 

Relievo,  or  Reliep,  in  sculpture,  &c.,  is  the  He  God  doth  late  and  wrly  prey, 

projectuie  of  a  figure  from  the  ground  or  plane  More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  fend ; 

in  irhich  it  is  fonned ;  whether  that  figure  be  ^nd  «tertains  the  hannle»  day 

cut  with  the  chisel,  Moulded,  or  cast,''  There  r.l\^  L*I^Z  ^i^L  rn  Ur«  mo^wlih 

.        , .    ,          y              -  '    ,.  .._     ._     ,.^  Certain  tryars  and  miaioiu  meo  were  moved  wiin 

are  three  kinds  or  degrees  of  relievo,  vu.  aU^  ^^  ^^,  ^^^  ^^^  Z,^^  to  the  christian  faiih. 

basso,  and  demi-relievo.    The  alto  relievo,  called  '^'^                        Ahboi. 

also  haut-relief,  or  high  relievo,  is  when  the  Equity  in  law  is  the  same  that  spirit  is  in  religim, 

figure  is  formed  after  nature,  and  projects  as  what  every  one  pfeases  to  make  it:  sometimes  they 

much  as  the  life.     Basso  relievo,  bass-relief,  or  m  according  to  conscience,  sometimes  according  to 

low  relievo,  is  when  the  work  is  raised  a  littfe  law,  sooietimes  according  to  the  rule  of  court. 

ftom  the  ground,  as  in  medals,  and  the  frontis-  Seldtn, 
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By  iri%iiw,  I  mnn  Uiat  general  hab»t  of  reve>  gaiahed  from  die  inferior  creation,  and  more 

i«iioe  towafdft  tke  divibe  nstare,  wheieby  we  ire  highly  exalted  aboTe  them,  hj  being  made  capa- 

eatbled  and  iadioed  to  wonbtp  and  lerre  God  af*  bte  of  religious  notions  and  sentiments.    The 

ttt  loc^  a  mainw  as  we  cooanre  nost  agre^     to  slightest  knowledge  of  history  is  sufficient  to  in- 


wiU,  so  ss  to  procure  his  favour  and  bl««^  fonn  us  that  relipon  has  erer  had  a  powerful 

>^        ,         1,   f  •  t.     J           W'"*""'  influence  in  moulding  the  sentiments  and  man- 

Ooe  »p^  m«ch  «f  nght  aad  wrong^  ,             j    ^J  sometime.  diflii6ed.  and 

Of  justice,  of  refMum,  truth,  and  peace  ^.          ,        jj^ut               u*^_^i 

Ani  judgment  f^m  above.                   MUUm.  «>meUme»  degraded,  the  human  ch^acter.     In 

flj^if  jjy^  one  region  or  age  it  has  been  mvorabie  to  ctvi- 

JUlwumM  titled  them  the  son*  of  God.          Id.  lisation  and  refinement ;  in  another  it  has  occa- 

The  christian  ntig'uni,  rightly  understood,  is  the  aionally    cramped    the    genius,    depraved    the 

deepest  and  choicest  piece  of  philosophy  that  is.  minds,  and  detbrmed  the  morals  of  men.    The 

More,  varieties  of  religion  in  this  general  view  of  the 

If  we  consider  it  as  directed  against  God.  it  is  a  term  are  almost  innamenble ;  and  the  members 

breach  of  rdigum ;  if  as  to  men,  it  is  an  ctfenoe  ©f  eveiy  distinct  sect  must  view  all  who  diflef 

against  morality.                  ,      .    .     .  ,      *^  from  them  as  more  or  less  mistaken  with  le- 

Fmnoe  has  vast  numbers  of  eocl^asticks,  s^olsr  ^pect  to  the  most  important  concerns  of  man  : 

"vv^^T*      .-t-n.-t^.'  ^%f^^—  wherever,  however,  h^an  society  consists,  we 

What  the  protestanis  would  call  a  fanatick  is  in  ^  •      ^  a  a-          i*  •       ^     .  .     ^      , 

theRomanchaix:bar«iigio«<ofsachanorder;asan  »«  .certain  of  findmg  religious  opinions  uid 

En-li«h  merchant  in  Lisbon,  after  some  great  disaiK  »entiinent».    The  grwt  variety  of  relmons  that 

poiotraents  in  the  world,  resolved  to  turn  capuchin.  ««▼«  been  established  among  mankind  may  be 

Additan.  reduced  to  four  chases,  vis.  the  Jewish,  the 

By  her  informed,  we  best  nligion  learn.  Christian,  the  Pagan,  and  the  Mahometan. 

Its^lorious  object  b^  her  aid  discern.      Btaehmort.  The  fifst  two  claim  our  attention  as  the  gvett 

The  lawfulness  of  taking  oaths  maj  be  revealed  to  divisions  of  Revealed  Theology.   See  Td  eolog  y. 

thequakers,  who  then  will  stand  upon  u  good  a  foot  The  last  two  are  treated  of  in  this  work  under  the 

for  oreferment  u  any  other  subject ;  under  such  a  arUcles  Polytheism  and  MaHometahisic. 

motfey  adsBtnistraUon,  what  jMllm^  and  hawlings.  RELIN'QUISH,  «.  a.    J     lat.  re/motio.   To 

what  a  leal  and  bias  there  will  be  in  each  rdtgwnut  Rblih'ouisdment,  n. ».  5  forsake ;    aSandon  ; 

to  advance  bis  own  tnbe.  and  depies.  the  oth^  j^^^ .  ^^^ .  ^  ^^^  substantive  correspond' 

Rdigwn  or  virtue,  in  a  large  sense,  includes  duty  ^^^                                                  ,   ^            .^  . 

to  God  and  our  neighbour;  hut,  in  a  proper  sense,  .9f  «"»«>«°V  "  ~«™^;*«*'  Z  "^^^^^  \^ 

virtue  signiBes  duty  towards  men.  and  tb^  duty  '^^'^.^  »  J»P»^»  »^*Jr  with  it :  this  is  the  thing  they 

to  God.                                                          Watts.  require  in  us,  the  utter  rfltnqu$dmeiU  of  all  thiop 

Her  family  has  the  same  regulation  u  a  religimu  P^Ef '^V     r  v      i    •                         a       u^*?*^:.. 

house,  and  all  iu  orders  teoS  to  the  support  of  a  ..  ^fe«  En»rlish  colonies  grew  poor  and  weak,  though 

constant  regular  devotion.                                Law.  **|«  ^°?^^  >°"**  ^^"^  "^^^  ^^  5"K*>^  •  ^?[  ^fJ 

But  I  ai^  staggered  when  I  consider  that  a  case  P^^^^  ™^  ^»"*»  "P****  ^®  ^*°^  reUmimuAed  by 

may  happen  in  which  the  establUhed  TtUgion  may  ***®  f  °?*"-     •      .i.                **   i       r      •  i^'^'* 

be  the  reUgiom  of  a  minority  of  the  people,  that  mi-  ^he  habitaUon  there  was  utterly  rtltnquiJied 

nority.  at  theaame  time,  possessing  a  majority  ^>f  the  «.             j     #r._i»       i             ^    •           ^S?*' 

piopmy.  out  of  which  thrmbisten  of  the  establish-  .   ^J®  Po^nd  of  God's  sole  property  m  any  thma 

ment  ara  to  be  paid.                             Bp.  WaUan.  "\  ^^  «i!^"  ?[  '*  "^.^f  "*°  *f  i'^X^  7,**^ 

'^                                      '^  act  he  reltnquukts  and  delivers  back  to  God  all  his 

Religion.     Religion  is,  according  to  Cicero,  right  to  the  use  of  that  thing,  which  before  had  been 

derived  from  relegere,  to  reconsider;    but  ac-  freely  granted  him  by  God.            South**  Snrnoiu. 

cording  to  Servius,  and  most  modern  gramma*  '^^^^^  natural  tenderness    of   conscience    which 

rinns,  from  religare,  to  bind  fast.    The  reason  T"*^  fi«*  ^^^  »»» ^^  '^}^^  ^  •«'**«  °f  »|°»  ^^  f"» 

assigned  by  the  Roman  orator  for  deducing  the  ^^"^"^  P^°^  *  •°r°!'  ^^'  *^*  "^^  **  ^^  *^*""' 

term  from  relego  is  given  in  these  words, '  qui  au-  *  '••^*«9J«A»»«'  <>/  »'.  »  took  away  by  i^  customaiy 

tern  omnia,  qua  ad  cultumdeorumpertinerent,di.  "^V^^^^^^^  of  sinning.                            Saath. 

ligenter  retractarent,  et  tanquam  relegerent,  sunt  RELISH,  n.  s.,  v.  «.,&  )    Fr.  re^cAcr,  to  lick 

diet!  religiosi  ex  relegendo/    The  reason  given  Rel'ishable.        [v.  n.  j[  again.  Ddinsheuand 

by  Servius  for  his  derivation  of  the  word  is  Skinner.    Taste ;  the  effect  o?  any  thing  on  the 

*quod  mentem    religio   religet.'      If  Cicero's  pdate;  used  particularly  of  a  pleasing  taste; 

etymology  be  the  true  one,  the  word  religion  will  "^"^8 »  delight ;  sense :  to  relish  is,  to  give  a 

denote  the  diligent  study  of  whatever  pertains  ^^>  ^  ^^^>  ^^®  ^  lilung;  have  a  pleasing 

to  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  but  according  to  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  *  ^^^  pleasure, 

other  derivation,  which  we  prefer,   it  denotes  The  king-becoming  graces 

that  obligation  which  we  feel  on  our  minds  from  As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stablenea, 

the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  some  superior  Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude ; 

power.      Religion   is   sometimes  distinguished  ^  have  no  relith  of  them.      Shaktpean.  JfooleiA 

from  theology,  in  that  the  former  chiefly  regards  ^,      ,  .    }  *»^f.  the  people ; 

a  number  of  practical  duties,  and  the  latter  a  l^^^Y  ^\^^  T"*  ^  ^  *****  *■*'"*  ^ 

system  of  doctrmal  truths.    But  theology,  fiUly  '   „^^®lL°''W'5'"*•   ,   ,  ..•        ^f^'^ij 

considered,  embraces  both  doctrine  a^  prac-  „ A*^  I  ^"lJ?!   .^'T  „?L  ?  ^^^^^ 

tiiwi      TUi^Jii.'.^ji  -.^j-*-       -ujr-     Tl    ^  y*  w>t  have  reluhed  amone  my  other  discredits.       Id, 

l^,    o  ^    ?    are  distinguished  firom  the  brutol  jhe  ivory  feet  of  tiSes  Were  carved  into  the  shape 

tribes,  and  elevated  to  a  higher  rank,  by  the  ^f  lions,  Without  which,    their   greatest   dainua 

rational  and  moral  faculties  with  which  they  are  would  not  r$lish  to  their  palates, 

endowed ;  but  tney  are  still  more  widely  distin-  JiaknoiU  on  Providaace. 
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Mirii  pleasure  we  haveloit,  while  we  ebsUined 
PmB  this  delightful  fruit,  nor  known  till  now 
Troe  reliJi,  tasting.  Miliou. 

How  will  dissenting  brethren  r^iuh  it  t 

What  will  malignants  say  t  Hmdibras, 

Under  sharp,  sweet,  and  sour,  are  abundance  of 
immediate  peculiar  reiiilut  or  tasies,  which  eipe- 
rienced  palates  can  easily  disoem.  Boylr  on  CoUmrt, 

On  smoaking  lard  they  dine ; 
A  saT*rv  bit  that  served  to  reMi  wine.        Drifden, 

Could  we  suppose  their  rsliahes  as  difierent  there  as 
here,  yet  the  manna  in  heaven  suits  every  palate. 

Locke. 

We  ^ave  such  a  rtlUk  for  (Action,  as  to  have  lost 
that  of  wit.  AdduonS  Fretkolder, 

Some  hidden  seeds  of  goodness  and  knowledge 
give  him  a  relish  of  such  reflections  as  improve  the 
mind,  and  make  the  heart  better.  Addimm. 

When  liberty  is  gone, 

Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  reUik.       Id, 

A  theory  which,  how  much  soever  it  may  nluh  of 
wit  and  invention,  hath  no  foundation  in  nature. 

Wooduardm 

He  knows  how  to  prise  his  advantages,  and  roluh 
Ike  honours  which  he  enjoys.  AtteHmnf, 

It  preserves  some  reliJi  of  old  writing.     Pope. 

The  pleasure  of  the  oroprietor,  to  whom  things  be- 
come familiar,  depenas,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  relish  of  the  spectator.  Seed. 

You  are  to  nourish  your  spirit  with  pious  readings, 
and  holy  meditations,  with  watching,  fastings,  and 
prayers,  that  you  may  taste,  and  relith,  and  desire 
that  eternal  state  which  is  to  begin  when  this  lifo 
ends.  low. 

Men  of  nice  palatss  would  not  reliA  Aristotle,  as 
dnst  up  by  the  schoolmen.  Aiibr. 

RELIVE',  V.  n.  Re  and  live.  To  revive ;  to 
live  anew.    Not  used. 

The  thing  on  earth,  which  is  of  most  avail, 
Any  virtue's  branch  and  beauty's  bud, 
RMoem  not  from  any  good.  Spen^fr. 

RELOVE',  V.  a.  Re  and  love.  To  love  in 
return.    Not  used^ 

To  own  for  him  so  fomiliar  and  levelling  an  af* 
lection  as  love,  much  more  to  expect  to  be  telaved  by 
him,  were  not  the  least  saucy  presumption  man  could 
be  guilty  of,  did  not  his  own  commandments  make  it 
a  duty.  BojfU, 

RELU'CENT,  iH^'.  Lat reAicciu.  Shining; 
tnuin)areDt;  pellucid. 

In  brighter  maaes,  the  rstuMiit  stream 
Plays  o'er  the  mead.  Thomaan*$  Summtr. 

XaXxtl    rtluctor.     To 


RELUCT,  V.  a. 
Reluctance,  or 
Reluct^ancy,  n^*» 
Relvct^amt,  ad^. 
Reluct' ate,  v.  n. 
Reluct'ation,  n.  *.  ^ 


struggle  again  or  hard- 
ly: the  noun-substan- 
tive means  repugnance; 
resistance ;  unwilling- 
ness: reluctant ;  unwu- 


linff :  reluctate,  to  resist ;  struggle  against. 

The  king  prevailed  with  the  prince,  though  not 
without  some  rdttetatum.  BaootCs  Henry  VII, 

Adam's  sin,  or  the  rmrse  upon  it,  did  not  deprive 
him  o'  hi^  rule,  but  left  the  'treatures  to  a  rebellion 
or  reluetatien .  Btaeon, 

We,  with  studied  mixtures,  foioe  our  relueiing 
appetites,  and,  with  all  the  spells  of  epicurism,  con- 
jure them  up,  that  we  may  lay  them  again. 

Decay  of  Piety, 

In  violation  of  God's  patnmony,  the  fijrst  sacrilege 
is  looked  upon  with  some  horrour,  and  men  devise 
colours  to  delude  their  reluctating  consciences ;  but, 
when  they  have  once  made  the  breach,  their  scrupu- 
losity soon  retires.  Id. 


It  aavoun 

Belhctamee  against  God,  and  his  just  yoke 

Laid  on  our  neckk.  MUloru 

Heluetant;  but  in  vain !  a  greater  power 

Now  ruled  him.  Id.  Paradise  Lest. 

A  little  more  weight  added  to  the  lower  of  the 
marbles,  is  able  to  surmount  their  rdmctaney  to  sepa- 
ration, notwithstanding  the  supposed  danger  of 
thereby  introducing  a  vacuum.  Boyle. 

Bear  witness,  heaven,  with  what  reluetamcy 
Her  helpless  innocence  I  doom  to  die.  Dryden. 

Many  hard  stages  of  discipline  must  he  pass 
through,  before  he  can  subdue  the  relaetanees  of  his 
corruption.  Risers. 

How  few  would  be  at  the  pains  of  acquiring  such 
an  habit,  and  of  conquering  all  the  reluetandee  and 
difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  towards  virtue. 

Atterhwry. 

Some  refuge  in  the  muse's  art  I  found ; 
Reluctant  now  1  touched  the  trembling  string. 
Bereft  of  him  who  taufi^ht  me  how  to  sing.      Tldbei. 

If  therefore  you  find  in  yourself  a  secret  disincli- 
nation to  any  particular  action  or  duty,  and  the  mind 
begins  to  cast  about  for  excuses  and  reasons  to  jus- 
tify the  neglect  of  it,— consider  the  matter  well :  go 
to  the  bottom  of  that  relmcianoe ;  and  search  out 
what  it  is  that  gives  the  mind  this  aversion  to  it. 

Ma$on, 

RELUME',  v.  a.  )     To  light  aatw ;  rekin- 
Relu'mine.  )  die. 

Once  put  out  thy  light ; 
I  know  net  where  is  that  Promethean  heat, 
That  can  thy  light  relumine.  Shaktpeare.  Othello. 
RMmmine  her  ancient  light,  nor  kindle  new.   Pope. 

RELY', «.  n.     J      Re   and'  lie.     To  lean 
Reli'akce,  n.  I.  {  upon  with  conHdence ;  put 
trust  in ;  depend  upon ;  with  on ;  the  noun-sub- 
stantive corresponding. 

His  days  and  times  are  past. 
And  my  reliance  on  hiafraeled  dates 
Has  saait  my  credit.  Skakepeare,  Tknon. 

Thus  Solon  to  Pisistretus  replied, 
Demanded,  on  what  succour  he  reUed, 
When  with  so  few  he  boldly  did  engage  f 
He  said  he  took  his  courage  from  his  age. 

JMnhoMn 

Go  in  thy  native  innocence !  refy 
On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue  ;  summon  all ! 
For  God  towards  thee  has  done  his  part,  do  thine. 

MUton. 
Egypt  does  not  on  the  douda  rcljf. 
But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  the  sky.  Waller. 

Fear  rrlif  s  «^  a  natural  love  of  ourselves,  and  u 
complicated  with  a  necessary  desire  of  our  own  pre- 
servation. TUloteon. 

Such  variety  of  arguments  only  distract  the  under- 
standing that  reliet  on  them.  iMke. 

Thouffh  reason  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  univer- 
sally sufficient  to  direct  us  what  to  do ;  yet  it  is  ge- 
nerally to  be  reUed  upon  and  obeyed,  where  it  tells 
us  what  we  are  not  to  do.  SotUh. 

That  pellucid  gelatinous  substance,  which  he 
pitches  .upon  with  so  great  reliance  and  positiveness, 
IS  chiefly  of  animal  constitution.  Woodward, 

They  afforded  a  sufficient  conviction  of  this  truth, 
and  a  Arm  reliamee  on  the  promises  contained  in  it. 

Rogore. 

No  prince  can  ever  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  that  man 
who  is  a  rebel  to  his  Creator.  Id. 

The  pope  was  become  a  party  in  the  cause,  and 
could  not  be  relied  upon  for  a  decision.    Atterhurg, 

Resignation  in  deadi,  and  reliance  on  the  divine 
mercies,  give  comfoii  to  the  friends  of  the  <^ng. 
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REMAIN',  V.  n., «.  a,  &  n. «. )  Lat.  remaneo, 
Remaim'der,  adj.  &  n.  s.  )  To  be  left  out 
of  a  larger  quantity  or  number ;  continue ;  not 
to  be  comprised :  to  await;  be  left  to :  as  a  noun- 
substantive,  relic;  memento;  the  body  as  left 
by  the  soul  (generally  used  in  the  plural) :  re- 
mainder, reftise  left;  that  which  b  left;  rem- 
nant :  in  law,  the  last  chance  of  inheritance. 

Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day ;  and  that 
which  remaingtit  over  lay  up  until  the  morning. 

£.Todtwxvi.23. 
That  that  mnotiM  shall  be  buried  in  death. 

Job  zxvii.  15. 
If  what  yon  have  heard  shall  remain  in  you,  ye 
shall  continue  in  the  Son.  I  John  li.  24. 

Such  end  had  the  kid ;  for  he  would  weaned  be 
Of  craft,  coloured  with  simplicity ; 
And  such  end,  pardie,  does  all  them  remain 
That  of  such  falsers  friendship  shall  be  fain. 

Spemer* 
Now  somewhat  sing,  whose  endless  souvenance 
Among  the  shepherds  may  for  a;^e  remain.  Id, 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king. 
Which  often  since  my  here  reatam  in  England, 
INe  seen  him  do.  Skahpeare,  Madfoth. 

His  brain 
Is  u  dry  as  thenmiatfidfr  bisket 
After  a  vome.  Id.  At  Ymt  like  It. 

The  gods  protect  you. 
And  bless  the  gMd  remamdenof  the  court! 

Siaaipeafem 
Shew  us 
The  Door  remainder  6t  Andronicus.         Id. 
A  fine  is  levied  to  grant  a  reversion  or  remainder, 
expectant  upon  a  lease  that  yieldeth  no  rent. 

Bacon* 
It  ma^  well  employ  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to 
perform  it  to  purpose,  I  mean  the  work  of  evangeli- 
cal obedience.  Hammond, 

Mahomet's  crescent  by  our  feuds  eAcresst, 
Blasted  the  learned  remaindere  of  the  East. 

Denkam. 
The  easier  conquest  now 
Jiemaint  thee,  aided  by  this  host  of  friends, 
Back  on  thy  foes  more  glorious  to  return.     MiUon. 
He  for  the  time  remained  stupidly  good.  Id. 

Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain.  Id. 

There  are  two  restraints  which  God  hath  put  upon 
human  nature,  shame  and  fear ;  shame  is  the  weaker, 
and  hath  place  only  in  those  in  whom  there  are  some 
•^mainden  of  virtue.  TiUetton. 


What  madness  moves  you,  matrons,  to  destroy 
The  last  remaindere  of  unhappy  Troy  1         Dryden. 

That  a  father  may  have  some  power  over  his  chil- 
dren is  easily  granted ;  but  that  an  elder  brother  has 
so  over  his  brethren  nsiiMim  to  be  proved.      Loeke. 

Could  bare  ingratitude  have  made  any  one  so 
diabolical,  had  not  cruelty  come  in  as  a  second  to 
its  assistance,  and  cleared  the  villain's  breast  of  all 
remaindert  of  humanity  I  South, 

If  he,  to  whom  ten  talents  were  committed,  has 
squandered  away  five,  he  is  concerned  to  make  a 
double  improvement  of  the  remaimier.  Rogere. 

If  these  decoctions  be  repeated  till  the  water  comes 
off  cle»r,  the  remainder  yields  no  salt.      Arhutknoi, 

I  grieve  with  the  old,  for  so  many  additional  in- 
conveniences, mora  Uian  their  smaU  remain  of  life 
seemed  destined  to  undergo.  Pope, 

But  fowls  obscene  dismembered  his  reamin*. 
And  dogs  had  torn  him.  Id,  Odyttey, 

Of  six  millions  raised  every  year,  for  the  service  of 
the  publick,  one  third  is  intercepted  through  the 
several  subordinations  of  artfo]  men  in  office,  before 
the  remainder  is  spplied  to  the  properuse.      Smft, 

Remainder,  in  law,  is  an  estate  limited  in 
lands,  tenements,  or  rents,  to  be  enjoyed  after 
the  expiration  of  another  particular  estate.  As 
if  a  man  seised  in  fee  simple  grants  lands 
to  A  for  twenty  years,  and,  after  the  determina^ 
tion  of  the  said  term,  then  to  B  and  his  heirs  for 
ever :  here  the  former  is  tenant  for  vears,  re- 
mainder to  the  latter  in  fee.  In  the  nrst  place, 
an  estate  for  years  is  created  out  of  the  fee,  and 
given  to  A,  and  the  residue  and  the  remainder 
of  it  is  given  to  B.  Both  their  interests  are  in 
fact  only  one  estate ;  the  present  term  of  years, 
and  the  remainder  afterwards,  when  added  toge- 
ther, being  equal  only  to  one  estate  in  fee. 
Blackstone. 

The  word  remainder  is  no  term  of  art,  nor  is  it 
necessary  in  passing  a  remainder.  Any  words 
suflScient  to  show  the  intent  of  the  party,  will 
create  a  remainder;  because  such  estates  take 
their  denomination  of  remainder  from  the  man- 
ner of  their  existence  after  they  are  limited.  See 
Feame  on  Remainders. 

There  is  this  difference  between  a  remainder 
and  a  reversion :  in  case  of  a  reversion  the  estate 
granted,  aiter  the  limited  time,  reverts  to  the 
grantor  or  his  heirs ;  but  by  a  remainder  it  goes 
to  some  third  person,  or  a  stranger. 
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f^EMAiNS,  Organic.  One  of  the  first  observa- 
tions which  were  made  after  the  distinction  of 
rocky  masses,  in  reference  to  their  component 
parts,  was  the  almost  invariable  order  of  relative 
position  which  the  different  species  maintain  with 
respect  to  each  other.  Different  rocks  are  seen 
piled  upon  one  another  in  mountain  ranges ;  and, 
in  digging  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  a  perpetual 
and  varying  succession  of  strata  is  discovered. 
But  no  change  of  place  has  been  found  between 
the  upper  and  lower  orders  of  the  series.  The 
lines  or  junction  of  the  different  species,  and  the 
strata  into  which  they  are  individually  divided, 
are  parallel  to  one  anodier.  From  hence  the 
conclusion  seems  striking ;  first,  that  their  com- 


ponent parts  must  formerly  have  been  in  a  state 
of  fluidity ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  lower  rocks 
in  position  must  have  been  the  first  in  formation . 
Their  division,  therefore,  into  \:no  grand  classes, 
distinguished  no  less  by  their  relative  position 
than  by  the  obvious  characters  of  their  composi- 
tion, is  scientific.  A  crystalline  texture,  and  the 
absence  of  extraneous  fossils,  mark  the  series 
which  is  lowest  in  position,  and  justify  the  name 
of  primordial ;  while  the  earthy  composition  of 
the  higher  series,  and  the  different  bodies  which 
they  envelope,  fW>m  fragments  of  the  preceding 
class  to  remains  of  organised  bodies,  authorise 
no  less  for  these  the  appellation  of  secondary. 
Both  these  divisions  of  rocks  are  traversed  bv 
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fia^ureft  which  ar^  filled  with  matters  wholly  once  whether  foasil  bones  belong  to  any  species 

foreign  to  their  constitution.     These  veins  are  which  still  exists,  or  to  one  that  is  lost ;  bat  it  is 

allowed  by  all  to  be  of  posterior  formation  to  the  impossible  to  say  whether  fossil  testaceous  ani- 

masses    l>etween   which    they  are    interposed,  mals,  although  unknown  to  the  zoologist,  maj 

Sometin)es  veins  of   different   substances  cut  not  belong  to  genera  yet  undiscovered  in  the 

through  each  other,  and  in  this  case  it  is  obvious  fathomless  depths  of  the  sea. 

that  the  one  which  is  cut  must  have  been  of  older  This  inde&tigable  observer  of  nature,  from  t 

formation  than  the  one  which  traverses  it.    The  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  after  a  dis- 

disorder  and  various  degrees  of  inclination  of  the  play  of  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  os- 

planes  of  the  strata  point  to  some  great  revolu-  teoiogy  of  coraparat^e  anatomy,  and  after  a 

tion  which  must  have  broken  their  sur&ces  by  learned  comparison  of  the  description  of  the  rare 

the  elevation  of  the  upper  or  the  depression  of  animals  of  the  ancients,  and  the  fabulous  pro- 

the  lower  ridge.    Geologists  all  asree  in  this  un-  ducts  of  their  imaginations,  draws  the  following 

avoidable  inference^  ^ough  they  differ  fix>m  each  instructive  conclusion  i — *  Nope  of  the  larger 

other  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause.  species  of  quadrupeds,  whose  remains  are  now 

In  the  science  of  geology,  of  late,  observation  found  imbedded  in  regular  rocky  strata,  are  at  all 

has  certainly  greatly  superseded  useless  specuki-  similar  to  any  of  the  known  living  species.  This 

tion,  and  the  classification  of  the  different  for^  circumstance  is  by  no  means  the  mere  effect  of 

mations  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  distinction  and  chance,  or  because  the  species  to  which  these 

description  of  different  individuals  of  a  series,  the  fossil  bones  have  belonged  are  still  concealed  in 

analysisof  minerals,  and  the  investigation  of  their  the  desert  and  uninhabited  parts  of  the  world, 

properties^  have  taken  the  place  of  useless  cavils  and  have  hitherto  escaped  the  observation  of 

about  remoter  causes.     It  is  by  such  gradual  travellers,  but  this  astonishing  phenomenon  has 

means  that  we  may  hope  to  penetrate  the  secrets  proceeded  from  general  causes,  and  the  careful 

of  time ;  step  by  step  to  unravel  the  long  series  investigation  of  it  affords  one  of  the  best  means 

of  past  events ;  to  harmonise  philosophy  with  for  discovering  and  investigating  the  nature  of 

history.  those  causes.' 

There  is  not  a  more  interesting  or  important  de-  The  method  of  observation  adopted  is  suscep- 
partment  of  this  science  than  tlmt  which  involves  tible,  he  contends,  of  the  utmost  accuracy, 
the  consideration  of  organic  remains ;  varying  as  *  Eveiy  organised  individual  forms  an  entire  sys- 
much  in  regard  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  tem  of  its  own,  all  the  parts  of  which  mutually 
found  as  in  their  respective  species.  Sometimes  correspond  and.  concur  to  produce  a  certain  defi- 
the  most  delicate  boaies  are  little  changed  by  the  nite  purpose  by  reciprocal  re-action,  or  by  corn- 
processes  which  they  have  undergone ;  sometimes  bining  towards  the  same  end .  Hence  none  of  these 
they  are  completely  impregnated  with  stony  mat-  separate  parts  can  change  their  forms  without  a 
ter ;  and  often  exhibit  mere  casts  of  the  original  corresponding  change  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
substance.  Uniting  perhaps  in  himself  more  ex-  same  animal,  and  consequently  each  of  these 
tensive  knowledge  of  every  department  of  nature  parts  taken  separately  indicates  all  the  other 
than  any  other  existing  individual,  it  has  been  parts  to  which  it  has  belonged.  Thus,  if  the 
the  arduous  undertaking  of  M.  Cuvier  not  only  viscera  of  an  animal  are  so  organised  as  only  to 
to  class  the  different  species,  and  compare  them  be  fitted  for  the  digestion  of  recent  flesh,  it  is 
with  their  existing  analogues,  but  carefully  to  as-  also  requisite  that  the  jaws  should  be  so  con- 
certain  the  superpositions  of  the  strata  in  which  structed  as  to  fit  them  for  devouring  their  prey; 
their  remains  occur,  and  their  connexion  with  the  claws  must  be  constructed  for  seizing  and 
the  different  animals  and  plants  which  they  en-  tearing  it  to  pieces ;  the  teeth  for  cutting  and  di- 
close.  viding  its  flesh ;  the  entire  system  of  the  limbs. 

He  has  particularly  illustrated  the  fossil  re-  or  organs  of  motion,  for  pursuing  and  overtaking 

mains  of  quadrupeds ;  and  the  highest  degree  of  it ;  and  the  organs  of  sense  for  discovering  it 

importance  attacnes  to  thb  class  of  fossils.  They  at  a  distance.     Hence  any  one  who  observes 

indicate  more  clearly  than  others  the  nature  of  merely  the  print  of  a  cloven  foot,  may  conclude^ 

the  revolutions  they  have  undergone.    The  im-  that  it  has  been  left  by  a  ruminant  animal ;  and 

portant  fact  of  the  repeated  irruptions  of  the  sea  regard  the  conclusion  as  equally  certain  with 

upon  the  land  is  by  them  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  any  other  in  physics  or  in  morals.  Consequently, 

Tne  remains  of  shells  and  of  other  bodies  of  this  sin^e  foot-mark  clearly  indicates  to  the  ob- 

marine  origin  might  merely  indicate  that  the  sea  server  the  forms  of  the  teeth,  of  the  jaws,  of  tht>  ^ 

had  once  existed  where  these  collections  are  vertebre,  of  all  the  leg  bones,  thighs,  shoulders, 

found.    Thousands  of  aquatic  animals  may  have  and  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  of  Uie  animal  that 

been  left  dry  by  a  recess  of  the  waves,  while  their  left  the  mark.' 

races  may  have  been  preserved  in  more  peaceful  It  is  from  this  connexion  of  all  the  different 

parts  of  tiie  ocean.  But  a  change  in  the  bed  of  the  parts  of  an  animal  that  the  smallest  piece  of  bone 

sea,  and  a  general  irruption  of  its  waters,  must  may  become  the  sure  index  of  the  class  and 

have  destroyed  all  the  quadrupeds  witl^n  the  species  of  the  animal  to  which  it  has  belonged ; 

reach  of  its  influence.     Thus  entire  classes  of  and  it  is  from  an  indefatigable  and  ingenious 

animals,  or  at  least  many  species,  must  have  application  of  this  rule  that  our  author  has  been 

been  utterly  destroyed.    Whether  this  actually  enabled  to  class  the  fossil  remains  of  seventy- 

has  been  the  case  we  are  more  easily  able  to  deter-  eight  different  quadrupeds,  of  which  forty-nine 

mine  from  the  greater  precision  of  our  knowledge  are  distinct  species,  hitherto  unknown  to  na- 

with  respect  to  the  quadrupeds,  and  the  smaller  turalists.     The  bones  are  ffenetally  dispersed, 

limits  of  their  number.    It  may  be  decided  at  seldom  occurring  in  complete  skeletons,  and 
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ttill  more  rarely  is  tbe  fleshy  part  of  the  aninutl  effects  art  mwked  upoo  the  bet  of  tiie  wfaolt 

preserved.  earth.    Thus  a  way  was  opened  for  the  rstnm 

But  one  of  the  most  ireportaat  and  interest-  of  the  wders  of  the  ooean,  which  again  d^ 

ing  of  the  observations  for  which  we  aie  in-  posited  their  sediments  and  the  remains  of  their 

d^yted  to  the  precision  of  the  French  naturalist  living  tribes,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  upper 

is  the  distinction  of  two  different  formations  sah  water  strata.    The  same  cansss  again  acuog 

amongst  secondary  strata.    These  consist  of  al-  esohided  once  more  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 

temate  deposits  m>m  salt  and  fresh  water;  and  gave  time  for  the  deposit  of  the  upper  fresh 

are  characterised  by  the  natnie  of  the  shells  water  forourtion.    Such  an  exphmation  appears 

which  are  found  imbedded  in  them.    The  ooun-  to  us  simple  and  satisfoctory«    It  accounts  for 

try  about  Paris  is  founded  upon  chalk.    This  is  the  phenomenaof  nature  by  naturals  laws.  But, 

covered  with  clay  and  a  coarse  limestone,  con*  however  this  may  be,  the  segacity  whidi  first 

taining  marine  petri£ictions.    Over  this  lies  an  pointed  out  the  distinetion  cannot  be  too  much 

alternating  series  of  gypsum  and  clay,  in  which  piaised.    Tbe  di^ooveiy  has  already  stimulated 

occur  the  remains  of  quadnipedsy  birds,  fish,  and  the  exertions  of  otbess^  and  there  is  reason  ta 

shells,  all  of  land  or  fUBsh  water  species.  Aoove  suppose  that  the  phenoraeooD  is  not  only  not 

this  interesting  stratum  lie  marl  and  sandstone,  connned  to  the  environs  of  Paris,  but  is  of  pretty 

containing  marine  shelb,  which  are  covered  with  general  occurrence  in  secondary  countries.    A 

beds  of  limestone  and  flint,  vrhich  agam  contain  similar  formation  has  been  observed  in  tbe  Isle 

petrifoctions  of  fresh  water  remams.    The  upper  of  Wisht ;  and  has  been  most  scientifically  de« 

oed  of  all  is  of  an  alluvial  nature,  in  whidi  scribea  and  compared  with  the  French  strata  by  a 

trunks  of  trees,  bones  of  elephants,  oien,  and  member  of  the  Geological  Society. 
rein-deer,  intermingled  with  salt  water  produc-       It  is  remarkable  that  those  coarse  limestone 

tions,  seem  to  suggest  that  both  salt  and  fresh  strata  which  are  chiefly  employed  at  Paris  for 

water  have  contributed  to  its  accumulatioo.  Tins  buildings  are  the  last  formed  series  which  indi- 

alternate  flux  and  reflox  of  the  two  fluids  is  a  cate  a  long  and  quiet  continuance  of  the  water 

most  extraordinary  phenomenon,  and  promises  of  the  sea  above  the  surfiu%  of  the  continent 

to  lead  to  an  important  coodnsion  rsspectine  About  them  indeed  there  are  found  formations 

the  general  theory  of  the  earth*    We  are  inclined  containing  abundance  of  shells  and  other  pro- 

to  think  that  something  analogous  to  the  process  ductions  of  the  sea,  but  these  consist  of  aUuTia! 

which  produced  these  changes  may  be  perceived  materials,  sand,  marie,  sand-stone,  or  day,  which 

in  operations  which  are  going  on  in  our  own  rather  [indicate  transportations  that  have  taken 

time,  and  in  mdual  alterations  which  have  been  place  with  some  degree  of  violence  than  strata 

effected  within  the  memory  of  one  generation.  formed  by  quiet  di^sitions ;  and,  where  some 

The  following  extract  from  the  accurate  de-  regular  rocky  strata  of  inconsiderable  extent  and 
scriptions  of  the  inde&tigable  De  Luc  will  better  thickness  appear  above  or  below  these  alluvia! 
expuiin  our  ideas.  We  have  selected  one  from  formations,  they  generally  bear  the  marks  of 
among  many  instances  which  are  afforded  by  an  having  been  deposited  from  fresh  water.  All 
attentive  examination  of  our  own  coasts.  *  Slap-  the  known  specimens  of  the  bones  of  viviparous 
ton  Lee  occupies  the  lower  part  of  a  combe,  land  quadrupeds  have  either  been  found  in  these 
ifHiich  at  first  formed  a  recess  in  the  bay,  but,  the  formations  nrom  fresh  Vater,  or  in  the  alluvial 
sea  before  it  being  shallow,  the  waves  brou^t  formations ;  whence  there  is  every  reason  to 
up  the  gravel  from  the  bottom  along  the  coast,  and  conclude  that  these  animals  have  only  begun  to 
the  bea«h  thus  produced  passed  at  length  quite  exist,  or  at  least  to  leave  their  remains  in  the 
across  this  recess,  which  it  dosed :  since  then,  the  strata  of  our  earth  since  that  retreat  of  the  sea 
firesh  vrater  proceeding  flram  the  combe  has  almost  which  was  next  before  its  last  irruption.  It  has 
entirely  displaced  the  salt  water  within  this  space,  also  been  clearly  ascertained,  from  an  attentive 
because  the  former  arriving  there  freely,  and  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  difierent  re- 
passing through  the  gravel  of  the  beach,  repels  mains  with  the  strata  in  which  they  have  been 
the  snull  quantity  of  2ie  sea  water  which  filtrates  discovered,  that  oviparous  quadrupeds  are  found 
into  it.  Slapton  Lee^  which  is  about  two  miles  in  much  older  strata  than  those  of  the  viviparous 
in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  dass.  Some  of  the  former  have  been  observed 
bieadtti,  is  a  little  brackish,  on  account  of  its  in  and  even  beneath  the  chalk.  Dry  bmd  sod 
communications  with  the  sea  water,  as  wdl  fresh  waters  must  therefore  have  existed  before 
through  the  gravel  in  common  seasons,  as  when  the  foundation  of  the  chalk  strata.  No  bonei  of 
there  is  any  opening  in  the  beach;  however,  it  mammiferous  quadrupeds  are  to  be  found  till 
contains  fresh  water  fish,  carp,  tench,  and  pike,  we  come  to  the  newer  formations,  which  lie  over 
The  sediments  of  the  land  waters  are  tending  to  the  coaise  limestone  strata  incumbent  on  the 
fill  up  this  basis,  and  wherever  tbe  bottom  is  chalk.  Determinate  order  mayalso  be  observed 
sufficiently  raised  the  reeds  are  beginning  to  in  the  succession  of  these.  The  genera  vdiioh 
grow.'  are  now  unknown  are  the  lowest  in  position: 

Such  may  have  been  the  process  which  formed  unknown  spedes  of  known  genem  are  next  in 

a  fresh  water  deposit  upon  a  marine  basis.    By  succession :  and  lastly,  the  bones  of  spedes,  ap- 

extending  the  analog  further,  we  can  have  little  patently  the  same  with  thcise  which  are  now  in 

difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  barrier  thus  existence,  are  never  found  but  in  the  latest  alhn 

laised  by  the  action  of  Sut  waves  may  have  been  vial  depositions. 

easily  destrcraed  again,  even  by  an  extraordinary       The  more  we  learn  respecting  the  saoondsiy 

exer&on  of  the  same  power  which  raised  it,  or  strata  of  the  globe,  the  more  interesting  becomes 

by  some  other  of  those  violent  revolutions  whose  the  investigation.    The  bold  outline  of  tbe  pi** 
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iiutif)e  nmges,  tMr  ckmd-capt  summits  and  ma-    condary  limestone  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  and 

{'estic  forms,  are  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention;  Corsica.      It  nearly  resembles  the  I.  alpinus  of 

ftut  tliey  rather  force  the  fancy  to  speculate  upon  Siberia. 

tiieir  formation  than  lead  the  judgment  by  in-  Xqm>»  hare.-^Two  species  occur  in  fis«ures  of 
temal  evidences  to  their  origin.    It  is  in  the  the  limestone  rocks  of  Cette ;  one  of  them  bears 
enrioua  observations  above  recited  that  we  seem  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  common  rabbit,  the 
W  mpnmdtk  the  history  of  our  own  state.    The  other  is  one-third  less, 
study  of  secondary  formations  is  as  yet  scarcely  i?     -i        v 
commenced.      The    labors    of    Cuvier    have  *  amily. —i-erdr 
thrown  a  new  light  upon  their  high  importance ;  Urtut^  bear, — 2.  U.  Spelasus. — The  size  of  a 
already  by  his  exertions  has  the  history  of  the  horse,  and  different  from  any  of  the  present  ex- 
most  recent  changes  been  ascertained,  in  one  uting  species.      2.  U.  Arctoideus. — ^A  smaller 
particular  spot,  as  far  as  the  chalk  formation,  species,  also  extinct.     Both  srocies  are  fossil, 
llus,  which  nas  hitherto  been  conceived  to  be  of  ■>'<i<^    remains    of   them    are    round    in   great 
veiy  modem  origin^  is  shown  to  have  owed  its  de-  abundance  in  limestone  caves  in  Grermany  and 
position  to  causes  connected  with  the  revolution  Hunsary.     The  caves  ?aiy  much  in  magnitude 
and  catastrophe  before  the  last  general  irruption  ^^  form,  and  are  more  or  less  deeply  incrusted 
of  the  waters  over  our  present  habitable  world.  ^>th  calcareous  sinter,  which  assumes  a  great 
Our  author  well  observes  that  Uiese  posterior  ^^riety  of  singular  and  often  beautiful  fcrnns. 
geological  &cts,  which  have  hitherto  been  neg-  '^^  bones  occur  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  all 
lected  by  geologbts,  fiimish  the  only  clue  by  ^efe  caves:  detached,  broken,  but  never  rolled; 
which  we  may  hope,  in  some  measure,  to  dispel  ^^Y  4Pe  somewhat  lighter  and  less  compact  than 
the  darkness  of  the  preceding  times.    '  It  would  recent  bones,  but  slightly  decbmpoaed,  contain 
certainly  be  exce^mgty  satisfactory  to  have  the  much    gelatine,   andf  are   never    mineralised, 
fossil  oraanic  productions  arranged  in  chronolo-  '^^f  are  oenerally  enveloped  in  an  indurated 
gical  order,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  now  have  mtb,  which  contains  animal  matter ;  sometimes 
the  principal  mineral  substances.    By  this  the  **  ^  lund  of  alabasler  or  oaloareons  sinter,  and 
science  of  organization  itself  would  be  itpproved;  ^y  means  of  this  mineral  are  sometimes  attached 
the  development  of  animal  life ;  the  succession  ^  the  walls  of  the  caves.    It  is  worthy  of  re- 
of  its  forms ;  the  precise  determinations  of  those  tn&rk  that  these  bones  occur  in  an  extent  of  up- 
which  have  been  first  called  into  existence,  the  wards  of  200  leagues. 

simultaneous  production  of  certain  species  and  Cuvier  thinks  that  rather  more  than  three- 

thdrgradual  extinction;— all  these  would  perhaps  fourths  of  the  bones  in  the  caves  of  Gaylen- 

instnict  us  fblly  as  much  in  die  essence  of  or-  reuth,  Bavaria,  belong  to  species  of  bears  now 

ganisation  as  all  the  experiments  that  we  shall  extinct;  one-half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  remaining 

ever  be  able  to  make  upon  living  animals :  and  fourth 'belong  to  a  species  of  hyaena,  which  oc- 

man,  to  whom  only  a  snort  space  of  time  is  al-  curs  in  a  fossil  state  m  other  situations.    A  very 

lotted  upon  the  earth,  would  have  the  gloir  of  small  number  of  these  remains  belong  to  a  spe- 

restoring  the  history  of  thousands  of  ages  which  cies  of  the  genus  lion  or  tiger;  and  another  to 

preceded  the  existence  of  the  rac6,  and  of  thou-  animals  of  the  dog  or  wolf  kinds ;  and,  lastly, 

sands  of  animals  which  never  were  contempom-  the  smallest  portion  belongs  to  different  species 

neous  with  his  species.'  of  smaller  carnivorous  animals,  as  the  fox  and 

In  the  present  state  of  science  respecting  them  pole-cat.  Cuvier  is  inclined  to  conjecture  that  the 

we  cannot,  we  conceive,  assist  the  gecnogical  animals  to  which  they  belonged  must  have  lived 

student  better  than  by  presenting  to  him  an  and  died  peaceably  on  the  spot  where  we  now  find 

ample  classification  of  existing  orsanic  remains,  them.    This  opinion  is  rendered  highly  probable 

We  depend  in  the  first  instance  largely  on  the  ^rom  the  nature  of  the  earthy  matter  in  which 

abstract  of  Cuvier*s  researches  fumisned  in  the  they  are  enveloped,  and  which,  according  to 

notes  of  Mr.  Jameson  to  M.  Kerr's  translation  Laugier,  contains  an  intermixture  of  animal 

of  the  Essay  on  the  Euth:  matter  with  phosphate  of  lime,  and  probably 

r         I     MAiun/rATTA  also  phosphate  of  iron.      Remains  of  the  fossil 

Class  I.— MAMMALIA.  bear  also  occur  in  limestone  caves  in  England. 

Order  I. Dioitata.  Canii,  hyeena,  and  %Dolf, — Several  species  oc- 

p,     ..        ^ ..  cur  in  the  caves  already  mentioned ;  one  very 

r    '       Tk    **™"y'^;""^*''**"  closely  resembles  the  Cape  hyena,  and  is  about 

C«w«. — ^The  slaty  limestone  of  Oeningen,  the  size  of  a  small  brown  bear ;  another  species 

near  Schaffhausen,  affbrds  remains  of  a  species  is  allied  to  the  dog  or  wolf;  and  a  third  species 

of  this  geiitts.     Cuvier  conjectures  it  to  belong  is  almost  identical  with  the  common  fox.    A 

to  the  cavia  porcellus  or  Guinea  pig,  or  more  fossil  species  also  resembling  the  common  fox 

likely  to  an  unknown  species  of  this  tribe,  or  of  has  been  found  in  Uie  gypsum  quarries  near 

t*»tentitled  arvioofes.  Paris ;  and  in  the  same  formation  there  are 

JmOf  nioass;— In  the  slaty  limestone  rocks  aA  fossil  remains  of  a  genus  intermediate  between 

Walachy  in  the  drcle  of  JSaats,  Bohemia,  tbera  canis  and  viverra.     Remains  of  the  wolf  were 

are  fossil  lemains  of  a  species  of  this  tribe  neariy  found  at  Cannstadt  in  Germany,  along  with  those 

allied  to  the  mus  terrestris;  smaller  remains  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hyena,  horse,  deer, 

occur  in  alluvial  strata  at  Kostritx,  in  Germany,  and  hare.    In  the  alluvial  deposites  there  are  re- 

and  in  the  limestone  of  Corsica.  mains  of  the  hyena.    Blumenbach  has  described 

X<VMi3».— Occurs  in  fissures  of  the  third  se-  the  remains  of'^  a  fossil  hymna,  nearly  rasemkling 

2  12 
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the  canis  crocuta,  which  was  found  in  marl  along  belong  to  any  of  the  present  existing  species^  nd 

with  the  remains  of  the  lion  and  the  elephant,  is  therefore  considered  as  extinct    ^uvier  te- 

between  Osterode  and  Herzberg  in  Hanover.  Pro-  marks  that,  as  all  the  species  of  this  genus  are 

fessor  6uckland*8  account  of  the  Kirkdale  cave  natives  of  America,  it  is  evidmt  that  the  hypo- 

of  hysnas  will  be  found  in  our  article  Gkeat  thesis  advanced  by  some  naturalists,  of  all  the 

Baitain,  vol.  X.  p.  596.  fossil  organic  remains  of  quadrupeds  having 

Bones  of  hytenas  have  been  found  in  similar  been  flooded  from  Asia  to  northern  countries,  is 

caves  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  viz.  at  erroneous. 

Crawly  Rocks  near  Swansea,  in  the  Mendip  Hills  Order  III.— Solidungula. 

at  Clifton,  at  Wirl^oith  in  Derbyshi^^^^  ^^    fldamflficii,,    equus    cabaUus  f^Tossil 

Oreston,  near  P»y°»outh.      In  wme  of  these  ^^^  3      jes  of  horiTare  found  in  alluvial 

?T  !!iT*^^.  *"  }            K  »  ?  1^  ^1  wT  so»»  associated  with  those  of  the  elephant,  rhino- 

troduced  by  beasts  of  prey ;  but  in  that  of  Hut.  ^^  hv«na  m^to^on  «nrl  ti,,Pr  ^  ^  Tl,p.a  f^fU 


*^    Ti  n  •    *u    %ji    A'      «w;^u        4..'  -     11  J  ceros,  hy«na, mastodon,  and  tiger  ?    These  teeth 

ton  Hill,  m  the  Mendips,  which  contains  rolled  ^,^  i«*    1,  .*.««  #Ko«^  ^f\u<.  r.^^^»  i,«— «  «  IT 

atones  it  in  nrobable  thev  were  washed  in  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^"^®  ®^  ^°®  present  horse,  and  to 

stones.  It  18  P'0^*«  "»«y  Jf  "f  "^^^  *°:  all  appearance  belong  to  a  different  species  which 

Felti,   tiger,-^ue   species    occurs    m    the  i„hatiW  the  countries  where  th^  are  now 

limestone  caves  of  Germany,  and  appears  to  be  .^.  „  r>r^,  j..,.       ,„„„     .J  ^Ur.hJ.. 


uui^iuuc  v«»«  ui  v,c  m«ujr,  .uu  *up«u,  «,  uc  f      .       q        Britain,  aloug  with  elephants, 

nearly  allied  to  the  jaguar;   another  species,  .kino^eroses  &c            »         8      «*  eiepnana, 

nearly  allied  to  the  tiger,  is  found  in  alluvial  soil  '^noceroses,  *^ 

along  vrith  fossil  remains  of  the  elephant,  rhino-  ^           .   ""^'^  v; -"T.^i?^"^^" .     ,     «. 

ceros,  hysena,  and  mastodon.  Ccrwtf,  cfecr.— 1.  Fowi/ettof  Jreiofii— This, 

^iverra,  ireow/.— Two  species  occur  in  the  *®  ™J^  celebrated  of  all  the  fossil  ruminating 

German  limestone  caves ;  the  one  is  allied  to  the  an»ra^s,  »  certainly  of  a  different  species  from 

common  pole-cat,  and  the  other  to  the  lorille,  a  anyj)f  thow  that  at  present  live  on  the  earth's 

pole-cat  belonging  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  «ur«ce,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  ex- 

Another  species  allied  to  the  ichneumon,  but  *»»«*;,   It  was  first  found  in  Ireland,  where  it  ge- 

double  its  size,  occurs  in  the  gypsum  quarries  nerally -occurs  in  shell  marl  and  in  neat-bogs- 

around  Paris.  ^^  "^  ^^^  "^^  found  in  superficial  alluvial  soil 

Famnv      iin</M  ***  England,  Germany,  and  France, 

ramuy.— j»wa.  In  plate  I.  fig.  2,  we  have  given  a  drawing  of 

Bradyput,  s/o^A.— Two  fossil    species    have  the  head  and  horns  of  this  animal.     It  was  du? 

been  described,  which  are  nearly  allied  not  only  out  of  a  marl  pit  at  Dardisdoun,  near  Drogheda, 

to  the  two  living  species,  but  also  to  the  myrme-  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Molyneux,  in  the  PhUosophical 

cophaga,  or  ant  eater.    They  are  the  following ;—  Transactions,  informs  us  that  itt  dimensions  were 

1.   Megalonix. — ^This  remarkable  fossil  animal    ^  follows : 

appears  to  have  been  the  size  of  an  ox.    Its  re-  Ft,  Jq, 

mains  were  first  discovered  in  limestone  caves  in  From  the  extreme  tip  of  each 

Virginia  in  the  year  1796.     2.  Megatherium.  horn    •        .        :        .        .  a.  b.    10    10 

— ^This  species  is  the  size  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  Fit)m,  the  tip  of  the  right  horn 

its  fossil  remains  have  hitherto  been  found  only  to  its  iY>ot    .        .                .  c.  d.      5      3 

in  South  America.  The  first,  and  most  complete  From  the  tip  of  one  of  the  inner 

skeleton,  vras  sent  fi^m  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  branches  to  the  tip  of  the  op- 

mslrquis  Loretto,  in  the  year  1789.  It  was  found  posite  branch                .        .  e.  f.      3      7| 

in  digging  an  alluvial  soil,  on  the  banks  of  the  The  length  of  one  of  the  palms, 

river  Luxan,  a  league  south-east  of  the  village  of  within  the  branches      .        .  g.  h.      2      6 

that  name,  about  three  leagues  W.  S.  W,  of  The  breadth  of  the  palm,  within 

Buenos  Ayres.    Plate  I.  fig.  1,  Rsm ains.  Or-  the  branches                .        .  i.  k.      1     lOi 

GANic,  gives  a  faithful  representation  of  this  re-  The  length  of  the  right  brow 

markable  skeleton,  whicn  is  now  preserved  in        antler d.  1.      1      2 

the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Madrid.    A  second  skele-  The  beam  of  each  horn  at  some 

ton  of  the  same  animal  was  sent  to  Madrid  from  distance  from  the  head,  in 

Lima,  in  the  year  1795;  and  a  third  was  found  diameter                               .    m.        0      2JU 

in  Paraguay.     Thus  it  appears  that  the  remains  in  cireumference,        .       0      8 

of  this  animal  exist  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  The  beam  of  each  horn,  at  its 

South  America.      It  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  root,  in  circumference  .        .      d.       Oil 

megalonix,  and  differs  from  it  principally  in  size.  The  length  of  the  head,  from 

being  much  larger.    Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that  the  back  of  the  skull  to  the 

the  two  species,  the  megalonix  and  megatherium,  extremity  of  the  u  pper  jaw,     n.  o.      2      0 

may  be  placed  together,  as  members  of  the  same  Breadth  of  the  skull                •  P«  <l-      1      0 

genus,  and  should  be  placed  between  the  sloths  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  specimen  of  the  horns  of  this 

and  ant-eaters,  but  nearer  to  the  former  hah  to  ^^j^^  -^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^333  at  Knole,  the  seat 

the  latter.       It  is  worthy  of  remarkthat  the  re-  of  the  duke  of  Dorset.    It  is  exalted  among  the 

mains  of  these  animals  have  not  bfen  hiUierto  ^     y^-^  ^f  ^^  ^y^^  -^  ^^  hall  of  his  grace, 

found  m  any  other  quarter  of  Uie  globe  brides  ^^^»'^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^              ^  ^^^^  ^^^  y^l^^ 

America,  the  only  existmg  country  which  affords  ^y  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Dorset*^  A  splendid  and  nearly 

^'^*                .  perfect  skeleton  of  this  animal  has  been  lately 

Order  II.— Marsupi  alia.  dug  out  of  a  marl  pit  in  the  Is|e  of  Man,  and  is 

Didelphiiy  opottfitn.— One  species  of  this  ex-  now  preserved  in  the  Regium  Museum  of  £din- 

traordinary  tribe  has  been  found  in  a  fossil  state  burgh. 

in  the  gypsum  quarries  near  Paris.    It  does  not  2.  Fotsil  deer  of  Scania, — Found  w  a  peai> 
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mois  m  Scinia.    It  appcws  from  the  descrip-        *  From  what  has  been  ssceftained  in  regard  to 

tJOD  of  the  horns  to  be  an  ^itinct,  or  at  least,  an  the  strata,'  says  Mr.  Jameson,  in  which  tbeie  le- 

unknowD  species.  -  mains  have  been  fonnd,  it  would  appear  that  the 

3.  Fotstf  deer  of  Somme, — The  horns,  the  known  species  are  coatained  in  newer  beds  than 
only  parts  hitheito  discovered,  show  that  this  the  unknown.  Further,  that  the  fossil  remains 
aoimai,  although  nearly  allied  to  the  follow-deer,  of  the  known  species  are  those  of  animals  of 
must  have  beoi  much  larger  than  the  fiiUow-  the  climate  where  they  are  jnow  6>und :  thus  the 
deer.  The  horns  occur  in  loose  sand  in  the  val-  stag,  ox,  aurochs,  roe-deer,  fiillow  deer,  now 
ley  of  Somme  in  France,  and  in  Germany.  dwell,  and  have  always  dwelt, in  cold  countries; 

4.  FouU  deer  of  Elampes. — ^Allied  to  the  rein-  whereas  the  species  which  are  regarded  as  un- 
deer,  bat  much  smaller,  not  exceeding  the  roe  in  known  appear  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  warm 
size.  The  bones  were  found  in  abundance  near  countries :  thus  the  great  buffalo  of  Siberia  can 
Etampes  in  France,  imbedded  in  sand.  only  be  compared  with  the  buffalo  of  India,  the 

5.  FouU  roe  of  Orleam, — ^Found  in  the  vici-  amee.  M.  Cuvier  concludes  that  the  fiicts  hi- 
Dity  of  Orleans.  It  occurs  in  limestone,  along  tberto  collected  seem  to  announce,  at  least  as 
with  bones  of  the  palsotherium.  It  is  the  only  plainly  as  such  imperfect  documents  can,  that  the 
instance  known  of  the  remains  of  a  living  spe-  two  sorts  of  fossil  ruminants  belong  to  two 
cies  having  been  found  along  with  those  of  ex-  orders  of  alluvial  deposites,  and  consequently  to 
uoct  species.  But  Cuvier  enquires.  May  not  two  different  geological  epochas;  that  the  ono 
the  bones  belong  to  a  species  of  roe,  of  which  have  been,  and  are  now,  aaily  becoming  enve- 
the  distinctive  characters  lie  in  parts  hitherto  un-  loped  in  alluvial  matter ;  whereas,  the  others 
discovered  ?  have  been  the  victims  of  the  same  revolution 

6.  FouU  roe  of  Somme,'~Veri  nearly  allied  which  destroyed  the  other  species  of  the  alluvial 
to  the  roe.    Found  in  the  peat  of  Somme.  strata;  such  as  mammoths,  mastodons,  and  all 

7.  Fotsu  red  deer  or  itag^ — Resembling  the  the  multungula,  the  genera  of  which  now  exist 
nd  deer  or  itag.      Its  horns  are  found  in  peat-  only  in  the  torrid  zone. 

boo,  or  sand  pits  in  Scotland,  England,  France,  ^_,     ^r     %it 

8.  Foml fallow  iter 4 — Found  in  peat-bogs  and  Rhinocero$  antiquiUatU. — Only  one  fossil  spe- 
mari  pits  in  Scotland  and  France.  cies  has  hitherto  been  discovered,  which  diners 

&f,  ox, — 1.  .iurocAs^— Cuvier  considers  this  from  the  five  living  species,  not  only  in  structure, 

as  distinct  from  the  common  ox,  and  it  differs  but  in  geographical  distribution.    It  was  first 

from  the  present  varieties  in  being  larger.  Skulls  noticed  in  &e  time  of  Grew,  in  alluvial  soil  near 

and  boms  of  this  species  have  been  found  in  al-  Canterbury.    Sir  £.  Hone  describes,  in  the  Phi- 

larial  soil  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Ger-  losophical  Transactions  for  181 7,  a  nearly  perfect 

laaoy,  and  America.  head  of  this  species,  which  was  found  in  a  cave 

2.  Common  oxw — The  skulls  of  this  species  in  limestone,  near  Plymouth.  Similar  remains 
also  differ  from  those  of  the  present  existing  have  been  found  in  many  places  of  Germany, 
races,  in  being  larger,  and  the  direction  of  the  France,  and  Italy.  In  Siberia,  not  only  single 
hoias  being  different.  They  occur  in  alluvial  bones  and  skulls,  but  the  whole  animal,  vrith  the 
toil  in  many  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  are  flesh  and  skin,  have  been  discovered, 
considered  by  Cuvier  as  belonging  to  the  original  H^ipopotofina.— Two  fossil  species  have  been 
nee  of  the  present  domestic  ox.  ascertained  by  Cuvier.     The  one,  which  is  the 

3.  Large  In^alo  of  Siberia.-^The  skull  of  this  hugest,  is  so  very  nearly  allied  to  the  species  at 
animal  is  of  great  sue,  and  appears  to  belong  to  present  living  on  the  surface  of  the  eartn,  that  it 
a  species  not  at  present  known.  It  is  not  the  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  no  it  is  not 
commoo  boflUo,  nor  can  it  be  identified  with  the  the  same.  Its  fossil  remains  have  been  found  in 
iaree  buflalo  of  India,  named  amee.  Cuvier  alluvial  soil  in  France  and  Italy.  The  second 
conjectures  that  it  must  have  lived  at  the  same  fossil  species,  and  the  smallest,  not  being  Istrger 
tnDe  with  the  fossil  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  in  than  a  hog,  is  well  characterised,  and  is  entirely 
the  froien  regions  of  Siberia.  different  from  any  of  the  existing  species  of 

4.  FouU  ox,  reiemblmg  the  musk  ox  of  Ame-  quadrupeds. 

'^M^-More  nearly  resembling  the   American  Ttpir. — The  tapir,  until  lately,  was  considered 

nnuk  ox  than  any  other  species,  and  have  hi-  as  an  animal  peculiar  to  the  new  world,  and  con- 

tJ^eito  been  found  only  in  Siberia.  fined  to  South  America ;  but  the  recent  disco- 

These  fossil  remains  of  deer  and  oxen  may  very  of  a  new  species  in  Sumatra  proves  that  it 

be  distrnguished  into  two  classes,  the  unknown  also  occurs  in  the  old  world.    Two  fossil  spe- 

^  the  known  ruminants.    In  the  first  class  cies  of  this  genus  have  been  discovered  in  £u- 

Cnier  places  the  Irish  elk,  tne  snail  deer  of  rope.    The  one  is  named  the  small,  the  other 

Etampes,  the  stag  of  Scania,  and  the  great  the  gigantic  tapir,  and  both  have  been  found  in 

^nSUo  of  Siberia ;  in  the  second  class  be  places  different  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

tile  common  stag,  the  common  roe-buck,  the  Elephas  jubatuiy  or  primigema,  elephant  or 

^Ilov  deer,  the  aurochs,  the  ox  which  seems  to  mammoth, — Of  this  genus  two  species  are  at  pre- 

^  been  the  original  of  the  domestic  ox,  the  sent  known  as  inhabitants  of  the  earth.    The 

^^tdblo  with  approximated  horns,  which  appears  one,  which  is  confined  to  Afrio^  is  named  the 

^  be  analogous  to  the  musk  ox  of  Canada ;  and  African  elephant ;  the  other,  which  is  a  native  of 

tbere  remains  a  dubious  species,  the  great  deer  Asia,  is  named  the  Asiatic  elephant     Onlv  one 

of  Sooune,  which  much  resembles  the  common  fossil  species  has  hitherto  been  discovered.    It 

hflow-^eer.  is  the  mammoth  of  the  Russians.    It  differs  from 
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both  tb«  existing  species,  but  agrees  more  nearly  except  that  one  of  the  fore  legs  was  gona.  The 
with  the  Asiatic  than  the  African  species.  It  entire  spine,  the  jwlvifl^  one  shoaldeM>lade^  and 
appears  to  have  been  clothed  in  fiir,  and  provided  three  legs,  were  still  held  together  by  their  lig»- 
with  a  mane.  Its  bones  have  been  found  in  many  ments,  and  by  some  remains  of  the  skin ;  and 
different  parts  of  this  island;  as  in  the  alluvial  the  oilier  shoulder-Uade  was  found  at  a  short 
soil  around  Loudon,  in  th»  county  of  Northarep-  distance.  The  head  remained,  covered  by  the 
too,  at  Gloucester,  at  Trenton,  near  Stafford,  near  dried  skin,  and  the  pupil  of  &e.  eye  waa  still 
Harwich,  at  Norwich,  in  the  island  of  Sheppy,  distinguishable.  The  orain  also  remained  within 
in  the  river  Medway,  in  Salisbury  Plain,  and  in  the  skull,  but  a  good  deal  shrunk  and  dried  up ; 
Flintshire  in  Wales ;  and  similar  remains  have  and  one  of  the  ears  was  in  excellent  preserva- 
been  dug  up  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Bones  of  tion,  still  retaining  a  tuft  of  strong  bristly  hatr. 
this  animal  have  been  dug  up  in  Sweden,  and  The  upper  lip  was  a  good  deal  eaten  away,  and 
Cuvier  conjectures  that  the  bones  of  supposed  the  under  Up  was  entirely  gone,  so  that  the  teeth 
giants,  mentioned  by  the  celebrated  bishop  Pon-  were  distinctly  seen.  The  animal  was  a  male, 
toppidan  as  having  been  found  in  Norway,  are  and  had  a  long  mane  on  its  neck, 
remains  of  the  fossil  elephant.  Torfteus  men-  *  The  skin  was  extremely  thick  and  heavy, 
tions  a  head  and  tooth  d  this  animal  dug  up  in  and  as  mubh  of  it  remained  as  required  the  ex- 
the  island  of  Iceland.  In  Russia,  in  Europe,  ertions  of  ten  men  to  carry  away,  whidi  they 
Poland,  Grermany,  France,  Holhmd,  and  Hun-  did  with  considerable  difficulty.  More  than 
gary,  teeth  and  bones  of  this  species  of  ele-  thirty  pounds  weiglit  of  the  hair  and  brisdes  of 
phant  have  been  found  in  abundance.  Hum-  this  animal  were  gathered  from  the  wet  sand- 
Doldt  found  teeth  of  this  animal  in  North  and  bank,  having  been  trampled  into  the  mud  by  the 
South  America.  But  it  is  in  Asiatic  Russia  that  white  bean  while  devouring  the  carcase.  Some 
they  occur  in  greatest  abundance.  Pallas  says,  of  the  hair  was  presented  to  our  Museum  of 
that  from  the  Don  or  the  Tanais  to  Tichutskoi-  Natural  History  by  M.  Targe,  censor  in  the  Ly- 
noss,  there  is  scarcely  a  river  the  bank  of  which  ceum  of  Charlemagne.  It  consists  of  three  dis- 
does  not  afford  remains  of  the  mammoth;  and  tinet  kinds.  One  of  these  is  stiff  black  bristles, 
these  are  frequently  imbedded  in,  or  covered  a  foot  or  more  in  length;  another  is  thinner 
with  alluvial  soil  containing  marine  productions,  bristles,  or  coarse  flexible  hair,  of  a  reddish- 
The  bones  are  generally  dispersed,  seldom  oc-  brown  color ;  and  the  third  is  a  coarse  reddish- 
curing  in  complete  skeletons,  and  still  more  brown  wool,  which  grew  among  the  roots  of  the 
rarely  do  we  find  the  fleshy  part  of  the  animal  long  hair.  These  afford  an  undeniable  proof 
preserved.  One  of  the  most  interesting  in-  that  this  animal  had  belonged  to  a  race  of  ele- 
stances  on  record  of  the  preservation  of  the  car^  phants  inhabiting  a  cold  region,  with  which  we 
case  of  this  animal  is  mus  given  by  M.  Cu-  are  now  unacquainted,  and  by  no  means  fitted  to 
vier : —  dwell  in  the  torrid  zone.    It  is  also  evident  that 

'In  the  year  1799,  a.Tungusian  fisherman  thisenormousanimalmusthavebeenfrosenupby 

observed  a  strange  shapeless   mass  projecting  the  ice  at  the  moment  of  its  death.    Mr.  Adams, 

from  an  ice-bank,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  who  bestowed  the  utmost  care  in  collecting  all 

the  north  of  Siberia,  the  nature  of  which  he  did  the  parts  of  this  animal,4proposes  to  publish  an 

not  understand,  and  which  was  so  high  in  the  exact  account  of  its  osteology,  which  must  be 

bank  as  to  be  b^ond  his  reach.     He  next  year  an  exceedingly  valuable  present  to  the  philoso- 

observed  the  same  object,  which  was  then  rather  phical  world.     In  the  mean  time,  from  the 

more  disengaged  from  among  the  ice,  but  was  still  drawing  I  have  now  before  me,  I  have  every 

unable  to  conceive  what  it  was.  Towards  &e  end  reason  to  believe  that  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  of 

of  the  following  summer,  1801,  he  could  dis-  this  northern  elephuit  have  the  same  ]»opor- 

tinctly  see  that  it  was  the  frozen  carcase  of  an  tional  lengths  with  those  of  other  fossil  ele- 

enorroous  animal,  the  entire  flank  of  which,  and  phants,  of  which  the  entire  skulls  have  beoi 

one  of  it^  tusks,  had  become  disengaged  from  round  in  other  places.' 

the  ice.  In  consequence  of  the  ice  beginning  to  Sum  proavitutf  Ao^.— Only  single  bones  and 
melt  earlier,  and  to  a  greater  degree  than  usual  teeth  or  this  tribe  have  been  hitherto  met  with ; 
in  1803,  the  fifth  year  of  this  discovery,  the  some  of  these  appear  to  belong  to  the  sus  scro&, 
enormous  carcase  became  entirely  disengaged,  or  common  hog;  whUe  others  are  of  a  dubious 
and  fell  dow  from  the  ice  craig  on  a  sand-bank  nature.  They  are  found  in  loam,  along  with  the 
forming  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  remains  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  even 
In  the  month  of  March  of  that  year  the  Tun-  imbedded  in  peat  mosses, 
gusian  carried  away  the  two  tusks,  which  he  soM  Mastodon.  Mammoth  of  Bhtmenbaeh, — ^This 
for  the  value  of  hnj  rubles;  and  at  this  time  a  is  entirely  a  fossil  genus,  no  living  species  bar- 
drawing  was  made  of  the  animal  of  which  I  ing  hitherto  been  discovered  in  any  part  of  the 
possess  a  eopy.  world.    It  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  elephant 

'Two  years   afterwards,    or  in    1806,  Mr.  than  to  any  other  animal  of  the  present  creation; 

Adams  went  to  examine  tliis  animal,  which  still  it  appears  to  have  been  an  herbivorous  animal ; 

remained  on  the  sand  bank  where  it  had  fidlen  and  the  largest  species,  die  great  mastodon  of 

from  the  ice,  but  its  body  vras  then  greatly  mu-  Cuvier,  was  equal  in  size  to  the  elephant 

tilated.    The  Jukuts  of  the  neighbourhood  had  Five  species  are  described  by  Cuvier.    1. 

taken  away  considerable  quantities  of  its  flesh  Great  mastodon,  mammoth  ohioticum  of  Bhu* 

to  feed  their  dogs ;  and  the  wild  animals,  parti-  menbach. — ^This  species  has  been  hitherto  found 

cularly  the  white  bears,  had  also  feasted  on  the  in  greatest  abundance  in  North  America,  near  the 

carcase ;  yet  the  skeleton  remained  quite  entire,  river  Ohio,  and  remains  of  it  have  been  dug  up' 
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in  Siberia.     It  has  been  ftequendy  confounded  Molares  28,  utrinqoes  7.    AnteriotM  compteMi, 

with  the  mammoth  or  fonil  elephant,  and  in  Posteriotes  luperiotei  qnadiati.     Interioic* 

North  America  it  is  named  mammoth.    In  plate  bilonati. 

II.  we  hare  given  an  engraving  of  one  of  the  Palnw  et  planta9  didacWle,  ossibus  metacarpi  et 

grioding  teetib  of  this  animal.     3.  Mastodon  metatarsi  discretu ;  digitis  Bceeswriis  in  qui- 

with  narrow  grinders. — The  fossil  remains  of  bnsdam. 

this  species  hare  been  dug  up  at  Simorte  and    .     •    j-i__ tm_:.«  . :.  j     i    v 

many^er  places  in  E«^.  and  also  in  Ame-  *'  ^-  Co"*?™*-  ,^}°  accessono  duplo  bre- 

rica/  3.  Little  wistodon^^  smaU  grinders.-  vion,  «n  palmis  Untam  ;  eauda  corpora 

■nis  species  is  much  less  than  the  preceding,  Ml^C^!i^?^m!!.t™  „„  •. 

«>d  wTfound  in  Saxony  and  MontabUrd.    l!  K^i"  TL"^  Z^«T™ 

Mastodon  of  the  cordillera8.-This  species  was  v!™!^Ji^J^S^^l.  "^ 

Srt^^^'^it'^.fZFS^hie  2.  A.  sTrS'JS'u^'^sTm'lU  p,«ede„.i.  sed 

t^^^^^^'^MlZ^X  '•  ^-  ^-.Pf bus elongati., digitis, ac 

Hnmboldt       »        »                                           *  cessonis  duUis. 

All  the  fossil  species  of  quadrupeds  we  have  ,      l»««nitudo  et  habitus  elegans  Ga«ll«. 

just  emimerated^e  been  ^nd  He  alluvial  *'  ^-  ^^-  I^'^^^IT^^JTS^' I 

soil  which  covers  the  bottoms  of  valleys,  or  is  Pj"^  «*  P'*°"«'  "tei^ed.os  fore  si- 

spread  over  the  surfece  of  ptains.     All  of  them  M^nitudo  et  habitus  leporis. 

are  strangers  to  the  chmate  where  these  bones  ^  ^   Minimum.    Stotan.  caW  cobay»,emax. 

now  rest.  mi    *    ^.^            '^                   ^ 

Falaoiheriunif  i.  c.  ancient  large  animal  or  ij„uu-»:^   -.«»^-  \^      i*-«   •     :          i.« 

beast    A  new 'and  entirely  fossa*gen»»  found  "*^'???  „?"^T'-  °^  "  '"  "**°°*  "^ 

by  Cuvier  in  the  rock,  around  Paris'     The  fol-  nunc  LoteUa  Pan«orum. 

lowing  are  the  characters  of  the  genus  and  the  Oider  VI P     m 

species  s 

Dentes  44.    Primores  utrinque  6.  Family.     Glira. 

Laniarii  4,  acuminati  paulo  longiores,  tecti.  Castor,  fceflwcr— Two  species  are  found  in  al- 

Molares  28,  utrinque  7.     Superiores  quadrati ;  i^vial  soil  of  different  kinds  r—the  one,  which 

inferiores  bilunati.  is  the  castor  fiber,  or  common  beaver,  has  been 

Nasus  productior,  flexilis.  found  in  marl  pits  and  peat  bog,  in  Perthshire 

Palmae  et  plantae  tradactylae.  and    Berwickshire,  in  Scotland,  and  also    in 

1.  P.  Masnum.    StaturaEqui.  France;  the  other  (on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 

2.  P.  Medium.    Sutura  Suis ;  pedibus  strictis,  Azof  by  M .  Fischer)  differs  from  the  former 
Sttbelongatis.  and  is  named  castor  trogontberium. 

3.  P.  Crassum.     Statura  Suis;  pedibus  latis,  i?     •«        ct 
brevioribus.  Family.     Ftra, 

4.  P.  Curtum.    Pedibus  ecurtatis  patulis.  Phoca,  teal. — A  species  of  seal  nearly  three 

5.  P.  Minus.    Statura  Ovis ;  pedibus  strictis,  times  the  size  of  the  common  seal,  or  phoca  vi- 
digitis  lateralibus  minoribus.  tulina,  has  been  found  in  the  coarse  marine  lime- 
■D     A     ^       A_           •     «      J  •    ^v  Stone  of  the  department  of  the   Maine  and 
Besides  these  fire  soecies  found  in^e  gyp-  LoJ^.    Another  species  of  this  genus,  but  some- 
sum  ouames  around  f>an^  remains  of  others  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  common,  is  also  described  by 
have  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  France,  c««;«- 

either  imbedded  in  the  fresh-wafer  limestone,  or  17*111^ 

in  alluvial  soil.  Cuvier.enumerates  and  describes  Family.     Bruta, 

the  following  species: —  JLaman/m.— Two  species  have  been  found  im- 

6.  P.  Giganteum.    Stolura  rhinocerotis.  ^^^  \"  ^*^VT*-  °^*"%^«'^'^  ^^  **^•- 

7.  P.  Tapiroides.    Statura  bovis ;  moUirium  in-  P*^™^"'  ^^  *«  ^""^  ^^  ^''^' 
feriomm  coUiculis  fore  rectis,  transverais.  a\7i?« 

8.  P.  Bnxovillanum.    Statura  suis ;  molarihus  Class  II.— tAVES. 

9.*Ktte^Sf  li^Ja'S;  molariumin-  S^..f*-/»^.-Occurringintbefonn.tion. 

10*?r^i^a^m"."ru.«'oSTlh«um  in-  T^^'^-^^J^X^^'^'''^ 

feriorum  angulo  intermedio  bic^mi.  "l^-^l^.tC^X^'Tre  occasionally 

Atufplothenum,  1.  c.  beast  vnthout  weapons,  fo^nd  along  with  those  of  the  quail, 

refemng  to  its  distinguishing  character,  the  want  GralU,  icdiMcrf.— Bones  of  biids  resembling 

of  canine  teeth.    This  also  is  another  fossil  ge-  ^^^  ^f  the  order  grall«  have  been  found  near 

nus  first  discovered  by  Cuvier.     The  following  pg^s  in  the  solid  rocks. 

are  iu  characters :—  Pelicanui  pe/iran.— Bones  resembling  those  of 

Dentes  44,  seria  continua.  the  pelican  tribe  occur  in  the  Paris  formations. 

Primores  utrinque  6.  Fossil  remains  of  birds  are  also  said  to  have  oc- 

Laniarii  primoribus  similes,  ceteris  non  Ion-  curred  in  the  limestone  of  Solenhoff  and  Pappen* 

giores.          ^  heim. 
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Class  III.— AMPHIBIA.  head  of  which  animal  forms  hardly  a  twelfth 

n~i        n  »«    *  P^"^  ^^  ^®  whole  length.     The  tail  most  have 

uraer.— ttEPTiLiA.  {^^^  ^^^  ^^      ^^  j^  ^j^j^  ^^  ^^  extremity 

TestudOf  iorioue, — ^Remains  of  this  genus  are  must  have  rendered  it  a  most  powerful  oar, 

met  with  in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  and  tor-  and  have  enabled  the  animal  to  nave  opposed 

toises,  of  unknown  species,  are  found  imbedded  the  most  agitated  waters.    From  this  circum- 

in  coarse  marine  limestone  in  the  environs  of  stance,  and  ^m  the  other  remains  which  accom- 

Brusslels :  also  in  the  coarse  chalk  or  limestone  pany  Uiose  of  this  animal,  Cuvier  is  of  opinion 

of  the  hill  of  Saint  Peter,  near  Maestricht.  They  that  it  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 

are  irregularly  distributed  throughout  the  masses  ocean. 

of  the  rock,  along  with  different  marine  produc-        Salamandroy  udamander.^In    the    valley  of 

tions,  and  bones  of  the  gigantic  monitor.      All  Altmuhl,  near  Aichsted  and  Pappenheim,  and 

of  them  are  remains   of  sea-tortoises,   named  at  Aeningen,  there  is  a  formation  of  calcareous 

chelonii  by  French  zoologists;  but  of  different  slate,  belonging  to  the  Paris  formation,  rich  in 

species  from  those  at  present  known.    An  un-  petrifactions.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 

known  species  of  tortoise  has  been  found  in  the  these  is  that  described  by  Scheuchzer,  under  the 

limestone  slate  of  Claris;  and  remains  of  unknown  name  homme  fossile,  and  which   some  natu- 

species  have  been  dug  out  of  the  rocks  of  the  vi-  ralists,  as  Gesner,  maintained  to  be  the  sibiris 

cmity  of  Aix.    Fossil  fresh-water  species  have  glanis  of  Linnaeus,  bui  which  is,  in   reality, 

also  been  found  in  the  gypsum  quarries  near  nothing  more  than  an  unknown  and  probably 

Psuris.  extinct  species  of  salamander  or  proteus.    It 

Crocodilut,  crocodile. — Two  extinct  species  of  was  found  imbedded  in  the  limestone  of  Aenin- 

fossil  crocodiles,   nearly   allied   to  the  gavial  gen. 

(Lat.  gangeticusj,  or  gangetic  crocodile,  occur        Btt/o,  totM^.— Remains  of  an  animal  of  this 

in  a  pyritical  bluish-gray  compact  limestone,  at  tribe  occur  in  the  slaty  limestone  of  Aeningen. 

the  bottom  of  the  cliffs  of  Honflenr  and  Havre :  Dr.  Karg,  who  has  published  a  long  description 

one  of  these  species  at  least  is  found  in  other  of  the  Aeningen  quarries,  is  of  opinion,  that  this 

parts  of  France.    It  would  also  appear  that  the  petrifaction  is  that  of  a  common  toad ;  whereas 

skeleton  of  a  crocodile,  discovered  at  the  bottom  Cuvier  is  inclined  to  refer  it  to  some  species 

of  a  cliff  of  pyritical  slate,  about  half  a  mile  nearly  allied  to  the  bufo  calamita. 
from  Whitby,  by  captain  William  Chapman,  be-        Fouil  saunu  of  Cuvier. — Only  one  specimen 

longs  to  one  of  these  species.     Fragments  of  of  this  remarkable   fossil  animal  has  hitherto 

heads  of  crocodiles  found  in  the  Vicentine  may  been  found,  and  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the 

be  referred  to  the  same  species.    The  remains  of  king  of  Bavaria.    In  regard  to  this  specimen,  it 

an  unknown  species  of  fossil  crocodile  was  found  may  be  remarked,  that  some  naturalists  have 

near  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire,  by  Dr.  Stukely.  taken  it  for  a  bird,  others  for  a  bat,  but  Cuvier  is 

The  supposed  crocodiles  found  along  with  fish  of  opinion  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  amphibia, 

in  the  copper  slate,  or  bituminous  marl  slate,  of  Its  true  nature  is  still  unascertained,  although  it 

Thuriiigia,  are  reptiles  of  the  genus  monitor.  All  appears  more  nearly  allied  to  the  class  mammalia 

these  fossil  remains  of  oviparous  quadrupeds  than  to  any  of  the  others  in  the  system, 
belong  to  old  fioetz  strata,  far  older  than  the  p        .._.     propijc 

floetz  rocks  that  contain  unknown  genera  of  true  Class  IV.— rloCES. 

quadrupeds,  such  as  the  palseotheriums  and  ano-       *  The  accuracy  of  La  Cepede's  list  of  the  fossil 

plotheitums ;  which  opinion,  however,  does  not  fishes  of  Bolca,  Aeningen,  and  Hessia,  has  been 

oppose  the  finding  of  the  remains  of  croco-  much  questioned  by  naturalists,'  says  Mr.  Jame- 

diles  with  those  of  these  genera,  as  has  been  done  son,  'and  Cuvier  has  hitherto  paid  but  little 

in  the  eypsum  quarries.  attention  to  this  branch  of  geology.    He  only 

Monitor. — In  the  quarries  of  Maestricht  there  enumerates  in  a  very  general  way  the  few  met 

occur  remains  of  a  large  fossil  monitor.     This,  with  in  the  gypsum  quarries  around  Paris.   Five 

which  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  species  are  mentioned.     The  first  described  be- 

fossil  species  of  oviparous  quadrupeds,  occurs  longs  to  a  new  genus  allied  to  that  named  amia, 

in  a  soft  limestone  which  contains  flint,  and  the  and  is  conjectured  to  be  a  firesh- water  species, 

same  kinds  of  petrifications  as  are  observed  in  The  second  is  nearly  allied  to  two  fresh-water  ge- 

the  chalk  near  Paris.    It  had  engaged  the  atten-  nera,  viz.  the  mormyrus  of  La  Cepede,  natives 

tion  of  enquirers  in  1766,  and  up  to  the  present  of  the  river  Nile,  and  the  pccilia  of  Bloch,  na- 

day  has  not  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  discussion  tives  of  the  fresh  waters  of  Carolina.    The  third 

and  investigation.    Some  have  described  it  as  a  appears  to  be  a  species  of  sparus,  different  from 

crocodile,  others  as  a  whale;  and  it  has  even  been  any  of  the  present  species.    The  fourth  and 

arranged  along  with  fishes.     Cuvier,  after  a  fifth  are  very  dubious.    The  bituminous  marl 

careful  study  of  its  osteology,  ascertained  that  it  slate  of   Germany   abounds     in  fossil  fishes, 

must  have  formed  an  intermediate  genus  between  Schlottheim  mentions  a  fossil  fish  found  in  this 

those  animals  of  the  lizard  tribe  which  have  a  rock,  as  being  five  feet  in  length,  and  six  inches 

long  and  forked  tongue,  and  those  which  have  a  broad,  which  he  conjectures  to  belong  to  the 

short  tongue  and  the  palate  armed  with  teeth,  genera  cyprinusor  Salmo.    Petrified  specimens. 

The  length  of  the  skeleton  appears  to  have  been  supposed  of  the  salmo  arcticus,  are  found  in  a 

nearly  twenty-four  feet.     The  head  is  a  sixth  of  bluish-gray  clay  in  West  Greenland.  Single  bones, 

the  whole  length  of  the  animal ;  a  proportion  as  vertebrae,  teeth,  also  scales  of  fishes,  are  found 
approaching  very  near  to  that  of  the  crocodile,    in  the  shell  limestone,  chalk,  and  in  the  rocks  of 

but  differing  much  from  that  of  the  monitor,  the  the  Paris  formation. 
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Thus  fitf  we  have  traveUed  with  the  able  trans-  mariDus.    The  oibits  of  the  eyes  are  dispropor" 

lation  of  Curier's  Essay  edited  by  Mr.  Jameson,  tionably  large,  and  hence  it  is  thought  probable 

and  have  only  to  regret  that  he  did  not  complete  that,  like  the  bat,  it  was  a  nocturnal  animal,  while* 

the  catalogue  of  existing  remains  in  that  work,  from  the  size  of  its  jaws,  it  is  likely  that  it  fed 

Two  or  three  important  classes  must  be  glean-  on  small  flying  insects.   There  are  tour  legs  (the 

ed  from  other  sources.  hinder  ones  being  of  considerable  length),  and  a 

P         «r A  vp^  distinct  tail.    There  are  no  tarsal  bones,  only 

^LASS  V.    AYH^.  metatarsal  bones  and  claws.    Two  species  are 

Tbe  remains  of  birds  are  rarely  found  in  a  described  by  Sommering,  the  largest  about  a  foot 

fossil  state.    Bones,  which  may  be  considered  as  long,  named  O.  iaii^ro$tris  ;  the  other,  which  is 

referrible  to  this  class,  are,  however,  imbedded  less,  O.  brevitottm.    See  plate  II.  figs.  1  Be  2. 
in  the  calcareous  schist  of  Oeningen,  and  in  the 

oolitic  sdiist  of  Stonesfidd.    The  foot  of  a  bird  Class  VI.— INSECTA. 

has  been  found  incnisted  in  gypsum,  near  Mont-  Insects  also  are  of  rare  occurrence  as  fossils, 

martre;  Blumenbach  describes  the  bones  of  a  Scheweigga  mentions  a  perfect  scorpion,  differebt 

water-fowl  in  the  Pappenheim  stone;  andFaujas  from  the  common  genus,  found  m  a  piece  of 

Sl  Fond  has  figurea  two  feathers  found  in  the  amber ;  ants  of  th^  present  species  have  also 

calcareous  stone  of  Vestena  Nuova.  been  found  in  amber :  supposed  larvae  of  the 

Cuvier,  however,  has  not  only  ascertained  the  libeUtda  and  ephemera  genera  have  likewise  been 

existence  of  fossil  remains  of  this  class,  but  has  mentioned,  and  the  elytra  of  coleopterous  insects 

foroished  the  student  with  information  to  aid  him  as  occurring  in  the  Stonesfield  slate, 

in  his  investigations  with  respect  to  these  fossils.  ^         --,-.     -,  _,-  -.^-- .  /xr^i?  am* 

The  foot,  he  observes,  in  birds,  has  a  single  bone  ^^^  VII.— RELIQUA  OCEANA. 

in  the  place  of  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones.  We  are  compelled  to  rank  under  this  general 

Birds,  too,  form  the  only  class  in  which  the  toes  head  all  the  cmstacea,  mollusca,  radtarii,  and 

all  differ  as  to  the  number  of  joints,  and  in  which  polypi  of  authors.    Of  the  first  the  mutilations 

this  number,  and  the  order  of  the  toes  which  have  are  so  great,  and  they  are  so  enclosed,  that  often 

them,  is  nevertheless  fixed.    The  great  toe  has  nothii^  is  to  be  seen  but  parts  of  the  thorax  or 

two ;  the  first  toe,  reckoning  on  the  inside,  three;  tipper  suHace  of  the  body :  the  antenne  and  feet 

the  middle,  five ;  and  the  outermost  five.    Tlie  are  commonly  broken  and  separated  from  the 

crocodile  has  the  same  number  of  phalanges ;  body ;  while  the  under  surfiux,  or  numerous 

bat,  as  these  have  a  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bone,  pieces  of  the  plastron,  or  sternum,  giving  attacb- 

they  cannot  be  mistaken.    Some  birds  have  no  ment  to  feet  composed  of  many  articulations, 

great  toes,  but,  in  these,  the  other  toes  preserve  P'^^ent  also  the  external  parts  of  the  mouth. 

Uie  usual  order :   the  ostriches  and  cassowars  The  want  of  the  anteunc  and  feet  induced  Des- 

have  three  toes.    Although  the  crocodile  has  the  marest  to  restrict  the  distinctions  to  characters 

same  number  of  phalanges,  yet,  as  every  one  of  obtained  from  the  shell  or  thorax.     The  various 

the  toes  is  supported  by  a  particular  metatarsal  prominences  of  the  latter,  he  continues,  are  not 

bone,  the  distinction  is  easily  made.    From  an  irregular  and  accidental ;  on  the  contra^,  in  all 

attention  to  the  specific  characters,  Cuvier  ascer-  the  genera  the  disposition  of  these  inequalities 

tained  the  existence  of  the  remains  of  five  or  six  is  constant,  and  suojected  to  certain  laws.    We 

different  species  of  birds  in  the  plaster  quarries  have  been  the   more  inclined,  he  remarks,  to 

near  Paris.  .  Among  these  are  the  bones  of  a  pe-  admit  these  relations,  that  it  is  known  at  a  cer- 

llcan,  less  than  pelicanus  onocratulus,  and  lai^  tain  period  of  the  year  all  the  Crustacea,  after 

than  P.  carbo ;  of  one  of  the  larger  curlews,  with  having  lost  their  old  solid  envelope,  are  covered 

a  naked   neck  (Tantalus,  Gmelin) ;  of  a  wood-  with  a  delicate  skin,  which  hardens  in  its  turn, 

cock,  a  starling,  and  a  8^ark(Alooettede  Mer).  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  changes  into  a 

He  also  describes  and  figures  a  bird,  found  in  crust  equally  resisting  with  that  which  it  snbsti- 

the  quarries  of  Montmartre,  which  appean  to  tutes ;  and  we  might  presume  that  in  the  first 

have   fidlen  on  its  belly  on  the  newly-formed  moments  the  new  skin  moulded  itself  to  a  cer- 

gypsum,  without  having  been  quite  involved  in  tain  point  upon  the  internal  organs,  and  that  its 

it ;  and  having,  probably  whilst  in  this  state,  ossification  was  subsequently  influenced  by  the 

b€«n  deprived  of  its  head  and  the  whole  of  the  motions  peculiar  to  these  organs,  or  by  the 

right  leg.     The  result  of  a  careful  examination  greater  or  less  development  of  each  of  them, 

of  this  fossil  is,  that  it  belongs  to  some  exotic  He  describes  on  this  plan  twenty  senera,  and  a 

quail,  rather  larger  than  the  one  known  in  France,  considerable  number  of  species  from  different 

And  here  periiaps  we  may  best  introduce  the  parts  cf  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    Many  occur 

onttihocepha&$j   alUiough    naturalists    are    not  m  Great  Britain,  principally  in  England,  in  the 

agreed  as  to  its  correct  place.    It  is  entirely  a  chalk  formations,  as  well  as  in  the  plastic  clay 

fossil  genus.    Cuvier  relers  it  to  the  amphibia ;  of  Sheppey  and  other  places, 

others,  as  Blumenbach,  to  birds;  CoUmi  de-  ilfowusca.— Fossil  snells  are  perhaps  the  most 

scribes  it  as  a  fish ;  whjle  Sommering  arranges  abundant  of  all  organic  remains:  and  occur  from 

it,  as  a  bat,  with  the  mammalia.    The  skull  is  the  size  of  several  feet  in  diameter  to  microscopic 

enormous  in  proportion  to  the  skeleton,  the  jaws  objects.  They  are  divided  into  univalve,  bivalve, 

themselves  being  longer  than  the  body,  and  fiir-  and  moltivalve  shells. 

Dished  with  sharp  incurvated  teeth.    The  head  Univalve  shells  with  but  one  chamber  are  call- 

of  the  O.  looffirostris  resembles  that  of  the  cur-  ed  unilocuiar,  and  of  these  between  seventy  and 

lew  tribe,  wbue  the  breviroctris  more  nearly  re-  eislity  genera  have  been  specified;  while  of  the  »««/• 

sembles  the  bat,   particularly  the   vespertilio  tuocuktr^  or  many  chambered  univalves,  not  mon 
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than  twenty-five  occur.  Dr.  Montfort,  audior  the  animal  to  be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  ih«  sea, 
of  an  important  work,  Conchy] iologie  System-  saturated  with  food,  and  the  siphunde  fillid  with 
atiqae,  has,  indeed,  with  moch  discrimination  a  fluid;  as  the  food  is  digested  and  decenposed, 
separated  the  multilocular  uniTaWes  into  many  detached  gas  may  pass  into  the  siphunde,  and 
more  genera :  the  microscopic  shells  into  sixty ;  grftduaUy  take  the  place  of  the  water ;  when,  in 
and  those  which  are  within  the  power  of  the  proportion  as  the  specific  gravity  of  Che  whole 
naked  eye,  being  those  which  had  been  included  mass  is  thus  diminished,  it  will  rise,  probably 
in  nautilus,  ammonites,  belemnites,  orthocera-  into  that  region  of  the  waters  in  which  the  food 
tites,  spirula,  scaphites,  nummulites,  and  sidero-  of  the  animal  most  abounds.  Here,  on  obtain- 
lites,  mto  forty  genera ;  forming  almost  every  ing  suffident  food»  or  on  alarm  from  an  enemy, 
shell,  marked  by  a  slight  difference,  into  a  dis-  the  animal  admits  water  into  the  siphunde,  and 
tinct  genus.  These  separations,  although  per-  immediately  sinks.  In  all  the  other  genera  of 
haps  founded  on  accurate  discrimination,  appear,  this  tribe,  an  apparatus,  formed  of  vacant  cham- 
as  Mr.  IHirkinson  observes,  to  be  too  fireqUent;  bers  and  a  membraneous  siphunde,  exists,  capa- 
their  multiplicity  bears  too  much  on  the  memory,  ble  of  producing  similar  effects  wiUi  those  pro- 
and  deprives  it  of  the  aid  which  it  seeks  to  de*  duced  oy  that  of  the  nautilus ;  but  necessarily 
rive  from  classification.  A  more  intimate  know-  differing  in  some  respects,  from  variety  of  modi- 
ledge  of  their  nature  and  characteristics  seems  to  fication  of  the  form  and  structure  peculiar  to 
be  necessary  before  an  appropriate  arrangement  each  genus.  The  siphunde  is  often  veiy  well 
of  them  can  be  adopted.  The  larger  tribe  has  displayed  in  sections  of  the  orthoceratite,  and  in 
been  separated  into  twenty-two  genera,  all  of  these  this  tube  will  be  found  to  have  been  capa- 
which  have  been  found  in  a  fossil  state :  whilst  ble  of  being  dilated  to  a  very  connderable  ex- 
one  genus  only,  nautilus,  is  known  to  exist  in  a  tent. 

recent  state.    Two  opinions  are  entertained  re-  With  the  natitilns  agree  in  general  at  a  ratio 

specting  this  great  disproportion  between  ihe  the  orthoceratite,  tiie  belemnite,  and  the  baco- 

number  of  fossil  and  of  recent  shells  of  this  tribe,  lite  species :  other  abundapt  tribes  of  multilvers 

Some  suppose  that  those  genera,  of  which  only  are  the  ammonites  and  nummulites ;  the  former 

fossil  shells  are  found,  luive  become  extinct ;  bdng  the  vulgar  petrified  serpents ;  and  whole 

whilst  others  believe  that  these  shells  are  still  masses  of  limestone  being  entirely  made  up  of 

existing  in  a  recent  state :    but  are  pelagian  the  latter :  as,  for  instance,  that  with  which  the 

shells,  their  inhabitants  constantly  residing  at  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  built, 

the  bottom  of  the  deep.     This  opinion  b  enter-  Bivalve  fossils  are  so  varied  in  thdr  foims 

tained  by  some  of  the  latest  French  writers.  that  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  for  a  descriptioii 

An  examination  of  these  shelb  proves,  how-  of  them  to  Mr.  Parkinson's  Introduction,  or 

ever,  according  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  that,  so  far  some  other  of  the  various  treatises  on  fossil  con- 

from  their  inhabitants  having  been  destined  to  a  chology.    The  multivalves  are  of  unfreqoent  oo- 

constant  residence  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  currence. 

thev  possessed,  beyond  all  other  testaceous  ani-  Radiana^ — Of  the  echinus,  or  aea  urchin 
mals,  the  power  of  rising  up  to,  and  remaining  family,  a  great  variety  is  met  with  in  several  of 
at,  the  sur/ace  of  the  sea.  Supposing  them  still  the  newer  rocks.  Some  of  the  species  resemble 
to  live,  they  would  occasionally,  as  die  nautilus  those  at  present  met  with  in  our  seas  The 
is,  be  seen  at  the  surface ;  but,  not  a  single  in-  asterias  or  sea  star  family,  from  their  delicacy 
stance  being  known  of  a  shell  of  these  genera  and  frail  structure,  are  rarely  met  with.  The 
having  been  thus  seen,  their  existence  may  be  crinoidea,  or  encrinite  family,  abound  in  many 
reasonably  doubted.  The  apparatus  enabling  strata,  and  in  vast  abundance,  bat  very  rarely 
the  animal  to  raise  or  sink  himself  at  pleasure  is  in  a  living  state.  Bluraenbach  first  conjectured 
plainly  discoverable  in  the  fossil  shell  of  the  their  affinity  to  the  radiaria ;  and  Miller,  in  his 
nautilus :  but  the  most  important  part  of  this  late  work  on  the  crinoidea,  has  removed  every 
organ,  the  continuous  siphunde,  is  not  discover-  doubt  as  to  their  true  place  in  the  system.  The 
able  in  the  dried  specimens  of  the  recent  shell,  entrochites  and  encrinites  belong  to  this  family. 
Tlie  shell  is  formed  of  a  number,  mora  or  less,  of  Po/jjjpt.-— Wemay  include  under  this  head  the 
chambers,  divided  by  pierced  septa.  The  ani-  different  kinds  of  simple  animals  named  polypi> 
mal  resides  in  the  largest  and  last  formed  cham-  and  their  coverings,  termed  polyparia.  The 
ber ;  an  elastic  tube,  proceeding  from  the  animal,  corals  are  polyparia,  and  many  of  these  occur  in 
passes  through  the  pierced  septa  and  the  several  a  fbssil  state.  The  alcyonia  and  sponges  are  like- 
chambers,  and  terminates  in  the  first.  Now,  as-  wise  to  be  included.  In  the  fresh  state  the  for- 
suming  that  the  office  of  this  tube  is  analogous  mer  are  nearly  as  soft  as  sponge,  but  have 
with  that  of  the  swimming  bladder  of  fishes,  it  is  openings  on  the  surface,  through  which  pdypi 
by  no  means  difficult  to  conceive  hnw  the  i^eouir*  project.  They  occur  frequently  in  flints.  Sponges 
ed  changes  of  situation  may  be  produced.  The  are  composed  of  horny  •fibres  connected  together 
weight  of  the  shell  is  so  counterbalanced  by  the  by  means  of  an  animal  jelly,  but  no  dutinct 
empty  chambers,  that  the  siphunde  passing  polypi  have  been  detected  in  them.  Th^  occur 
through  these  chambers,  accordingly  as  it  is  di-  in  a  fbssil  state,  and  are  abundant  in  the  flint 
lated  with  gaseous  or  with  aqueous  fluids,  will  and  chalk  formations.  We  add  from  Mr.  Pftr- 
alter  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  mass,  and  kinson's  work 
cause  it  either  to  swim  or  to  sink.    Supposing 
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A  Table  of  British  Fossil  Shells. 
£a  :b  Genus  and  each  Species  being  placed  in  the  order  of  the  Strata  in  which  they  ooenr 


PRODUCTUS. 


CONULARIA. 


AMPLEXUS. 
PENTAMERUS. 


QRTHOGERA. 


NAUTILUS. 


AMMONITES. 


Species. 


longispinus 

Flemingii 

spinulosus 

scoticus 

spinosus 

aculeatos 

scabricttlus 

aculeatus 

quadrisulcata 
teres 

coralloides 

Knightii 

la»Tis 

Aylesfordii 

annulata 

circularis 

striata 

gigantea 

cordiformis 

undulata 

Breynii 

Steinhanrii 

conica 

discus 

pentagonus 

bilobatus 

tuberculatus 

complanatus 

truncatus 

striatus 

intermedins 

lineatus 

sinuatns 

obesus 

simplex 

undulatus 

inaequalis 

elegans 

Comptoni 

imperialis 

centralis 

ziczac 

striatus 

sphtericus 

Walcotii 

Henslowi 

Listen 

annulatus 

ellipticus 

planicosta 

communis 
armatus 
angulatus 
Bucklandil 
Coney  beari 


Strata. 

MOUHTAIV  LlKESTOHB. 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Limestone  rock(coal  measans). 
ditto 
ditto 

MOUNTAIK  LiMESTONB. 

ditto 
ditto 

MOUSTAIV  LiMESTOVB. 

ditto 

MOUNTAIH  LiMESTOVB. 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

MOUVTAIV  LiMESTONB. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Gray  limettooe  (ooal  mcMont). 
Limestone  shale. 
Coal  shale. 
Alum  shale. 
Mountain  Limestonb. 

ditto 

dido 

ditto 

ditto 
Slaty  limestone. 
Blue  lias. 

ditto. 
Blue  lias  and  crag. 
Louver  oolite. 

ditio 

ditto 
Green  sand. 

ditto 
Chalk  marl 

ditto 

ditto 
London  clay 

ditto 

ditto 
Mountain  Limestone. 

ditto 

ditto 
Alum  shale.    Lower  oolite.    Upper  ooUte. 
Gray  limestone.  Isle  of  Man. 
Coal  shale. 

Alum  shale.    Lower  oolite. 
White  lias  clay. 

(  Upper  lias  day.    Marston  or  lias  marble. 
C  Chalk  marl. 
White  lias  clay. 
Lias  clay. 

ditto 
Blue  lias. 

ditto 
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Genera. 


I 


AMMONITES. 


NAUTELLIPSITES. 
AMMONELUPSITES. 


£UOMPHALUS. 


Species. 


Greenoug^L 

fimbriatut 

obtusus 

Henleyi 

Loscombi 

Birchi 

Brooki 

Bechei 

Brongniarti 

Banksii 

Blagdeni 

Brocchii 

Sowerbii 

Browni 

Gervillii 

Strangewaysi 

falcifer 

nodoens 

discus 

CalloTiensis 

Koenigi 

DuQcani 

excavatus 

vertebralis 

plicatilis 

splendens 

jogosus 

elegans 

coDcavus 

cordatus 

rotundus 

Lambeiti 

Leachi 

omphaloides 

triplicatus 

stellaris 

gigaDteus 

Goodhalli 

NutfieldieDsis 

monile 

inflatus 

auritos 

rostratus 

minutus 

▼arians 

Mantelli 

nisticiis 

biplex 

decipiens 

acutus 

bious 

quadratus 

seiratua 

oratus 

funatus 
compressos 

pentangulus 

catillus 

nodosus 

discora 

rugosus 

angalosus 


Strata 


Blue  lias 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto  • 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Lower  oolite. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Clay  under  the  lower  oolite. 
Corabrash. 
Kelloway  rock. 

ditto 
Clunch  clay  under  coral  rag,  or  Oxford  elay« 
Calcareous  grit  beneath  coral  rag. 

ditto 

ditto 
Coral  raff.    Chalk  mail. 
Clay  under  the  lower  oolitt. 

ditto 

ditto 
Kentish  rag. 
Kimmeridge  clay. 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
Portland  freestone. 

ditto 

ditto 
Green  sand,  Devon. 
Green  sand. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Chalk  marl. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Lower  chalk. 
Blue  clay,  Suffolk. 

ditto. 
Blue  clay,  Sheppey. 
Crag. 

ditto 

ditto 

MOUVTAIN  LlMESTOXS, 

ditto 
Mountain  Limestoxb« 

ditto 

ditto 
Mountain  LiMESTOVXt 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
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GRYPHSA 
CaRDIUU. 


nodomj 

plicunt 

BqiMlis 

enomphalus 

ladiitui 


cutpidunt 
triMiuilis 
oblatiu 


HantiK 
Wiltoni 
lateralis 
biplicata 

cnimena 
punctata 
(abrotunda 
ornithocephala 

reaupiuata 

digDoa 

bbovala 

JDlennedia 

obsolela 

concJDDa 

teiraedra 
carnea 


MtioBia 

Mmiglobma 

tobundata 

plicaitlu 

ocloplicata 

obliaua 

ovoide* 

lata 

iocarra 
diUlaia 

hyberaicnm 

elongatuiu 

hillaQuin 

proboicideiun 

umbonatam 

Kmigranulatum 

I  ^kimoDi 


UotriTTAIH    LlHESTOVl. 

ditto 
Lower  oolite. 
Chalk  marl. 

ditto 
Mountain  Limestoni. 

ditto 
I  ^"'*]^»°"'e-  Gt»  »and.  Abore  the  London 

LoadoD  clay. 

Abore  the  Loadoo  clay. 

ditto 

ditto 

MoDHTilB  LlMEnOHB. 

dido 
ditto 

ditto 

diito 
ditto 
MotiHTiiH  Limestone. 

ditto 

r„.l    h  r  '"S*"""'^'  Green  «n5    Chalk  marl. 
Coa^  .hale.  Blie  lias  marble  (Mantonl 
Marly  jandstoDe  of  lowerooliie 
Uilio.  Combrajh.  Chalk  marl 
Upper  liM  clay.   Combrash. 
LiOwer  oolite. 
ditto 


Oxford  clay.     Combraih. 


I«wer  oolite. 
Combrash. 

Conihraah.     Gteon  sand. 
Cornbiash.     Craa 
Clay  in  oolite.    ^ 

ditto 

ditto 
Great  oolite.  Uppet  -*"^ 
Kimmeridge  clay. 
Green  saiid,  DevoD. 
Greenland 

ditto? 
Green  sand. 
Chalk  marl. 
Upper  chalk. 

ditto 

ditto 

Gteen  MtidMoae  in  alluTtum. 
ditto 

MODNTIIH    LlHE«T0IIE. 

Bloe  lias.  Kelloway  stone.  Crac, 
(  Under  oolite.  Cluucb  clay 

ditio 

ditto 
I   Green  sand,  Deron. 

ditto 

ditto 
London  clay. 
I  ditto 

I   Crag 
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GCDtnu 

Species. 

HFJJX. 

cariDtHu 

Geutii 

LINGULA. 

globosns 

■qrtaiDidet 

tetniis 

UNIO. 

OYalis 

acutus 

iiDiibnnis 

subconstrictos 

hybridus 

llsteri 

crassifisimas 

crassiuscolus 

PLAGIOSTOMA. 

^r  •  «^«^w  •  ^AAV^WB  ■  VBAv 

gigantea 

pectinoidea 

punctata 

ovalis 

cardiifonDis 

obscura 

rigida 

spinoaa 

TROCHUS. 

• 

anglicus 
abbrenatui 

coDcavus 

dimidiattts 

duplicatus 

elongalus 

punctatus 

agglutinans 

Benettie 

InWgatus 

similis 

MODIOLA 

UtYiB 

depressi 

paraUela 

pallida 

MELANIA. 

striata 

Heddingtonensit 

sulcata 

HEUCINA. 

compressa 

CARDITA. 

lirata 

obtusa 

similis 

Innulata 

producta 

abrapta 

striata 

ddtoidea 

tuberculata 

MYA. 

scripta 

• 

angulifera 

literata 

mandibula 

plana 

intermedia 

subangulata 

lata 

St  a?.i. 

i4th  Limestone,  above  tba  Mousiaik. 
LlMESTOirB. 

ditto 
Green  sand. 
Above  the 
Coal  Shale. 

ditto 
London  clay 
Ciag. 
Coal  Seals. 

ditto 

ditto 
Coal  shale,  alluvial  day. 
Magnesian  limeiloDe. 
Magnesian  limestone.  Craga 
Lias.  Portland  frRstone. 
London  clay. 
Lias. 

White  lias.  Blue  lias. 
Blue  lias. 

ditto 
Fullers'  earth. 
Upper  oolite. 
Kelloway  rock* 
Portland  freeslone. 
Lower  chalk.  Upper  chalk. 
Lias. 
Blue  lias 
Under  oolite. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
London  clay. 

ditto 
Crag. 

ditto 
Lias. 

ditto 
Alum  shale.  Loodoa  day. 

ditto 
Upper  oolite 
Green  sand. 
Lias. 

ditto 
Upper  oolite. 
London  day. 
Lias. 

ditto 
Lias. 

Lias.  Combrash. 
Under  oolite, 
ditto 
ditto 
Dit^.  Combiask 
Great  oolite. 

ditto 
Combrash,  Kelloway  stone- 
Green  sand. 
Lias. 

Lias.  Kelloway  rock. 
Fullers'  earth  bed,  near  Bath. 
Gray  limestone,  near  Scarborongh. 
Green  sand. 

band  under  London  clay. 
London  clay. 

ditto 
Crag. 
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ASTARTB. 


TRIGONIA 


CUCTTLUEA. 


NERITA. 


LUTBARIA 


MYTILUS. 


OSTREA. 


fibrosiu 

baibatus 

equivalvk 

ooscura 

lens 

timilis 

rigida 

arcaata 

lamellosa 

orbicularis 

quadricostata 

qninqueeostata 

Beaveri 

cornea 

lurida 

elegans 

excavata 

lineata 

cuneata 
planata 
plana 
obliquata 

costata 

striata 

clavellata 

gibbosa 

dnplicata 

daedalea 

spinosa 

eccentrica 

affinis 

oblonga 

decussata 

carinata 

fibrosa 

glabra 

IsTigata 
siauosa 

gibbosa 
ambigua 
oralis 
lirata 

amplus 
pectinatus 
antiquorum 
alsformis 


acuminata 

Marsbii 
palmetta 

deltoidea 

gregaria 

ezpansa 

undulata 

Meadii 

caniliculata 

tener 


Under  Oolite. 

Under  oolite.  Cornbrash.  Kelloway  rock. 

ditto  ^ 

ditto 
Stonesfield  slate. 
Cornbrash. 
Forest  marble. 

ditto 
Coral  rag. 

Chicksgrove  limestone.  Green  nnd. 
Green  sand. 

ditto 

ditto 
Chalk  marl. 
London  clay. 
Under  Ooutjl 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto  . 
i  Oaktree  clay  over  Suisez  maibte,  or  Kimme- 
)         ridge  clay. 
Portland  stone. 
Indurated  marl  at  Gunton. 
Crag. 
ditto 
Under  Oolite. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Tisbnry  limestone. 

ditto 
Green  sand,  Devon. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Under  Oolite. 

ditto 

ditto 
Green  sand,  Devon. 

ditto 
Green  sand. 
Under  Oolite. 

ditto 
Cfailmarsh,  near  Tisbnry. 
Middle  or  Great  Oolite. 
Middle  oolite 
Cornbrash. 

Cornbrash.  Upper  oolite. 
Dmestone  at  Norton  edge. 
Middle  Oolitb. 

ditto 
Kimmeridge  day. 
Crag. 

ditto 
Great  Oolite. 

!  Fullers*  earth  of  great  oolite.  Clay  otw  oolite, 
and  on  Wooburn  sand. 
Cornbrash. 
Oxford  clay. 

!  Oxford  clay.  Kimmeridge  clay.  Clay  over  Sus- 
sex marble. 
Coral  rag.  Green  sand. 
Tisbury  limestoneu 
Farley,  near  Salisbury. 
Somersetshire. 
Upper  chalk. 
Charlton. 
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Speciei.  Strata. 


gigantea 

pulcbra 

flabellula 


London  clay. 
London  clay  and  gravel, 
ditto       > 


%*  Fossil  oysters  occur  also  in  the  lias  formation* 


VENUS. 


ISOCARDIA. 


PINNA. 


VERMICULARIA. 


SOLARIUM. 


HAMITES. 


CHAMA. 


CORBULA. 


ABCA. 


viuicosa 

lineolata 

planus 

angulata 

equalis 

incrassata 

margaritacea 

gibbosa 

rustica 

lentiformis 

turgida 

minima 
tener 
rostrata 
sulcata 

lanceolata 
margaritacea 

ovata 
concava 
umbonata 
crassa 

conoideum 
discoideum 
patulum 

spinulosus 

tenuis 

rotundus 

attenuatus 

compressus 

adpressus 

maximus 

intermedins 

gibbosus 

armatus 

spiniger 

nodosus 

tuberculatus 

turgidus 

plicatulis 

canaliculata 

haliptidea 

recurvata 

conica 

pUcata 

digitata 

I»?igata 

globosa 

pisum 

gigantea 

revoluta 

carinata 
subacuta 
Branderi 
appendiculata 


CORNBRASH. 

ditto 

Green  sand. 

ditto 

ditto 

Green  sand.  Crag. 

London  clay. 

ditto 
Crag, 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

CORNBRASH. 

ditto 
Kelloway  stone. 
Upper  oolite. 

London  clay  (only  a  single  individiial)^ 
Corn  BRASH. 

Neighbourhood  of  Scarborough. 
London  clay. 
Upper  Oolite. 

ditto 
Green  sand. 
Chalk  marl. 
London  clay. 
Upper  Oolite. 

ditto 
London  clay. 

ditto 
Green  Sand,  Devov. 

ditto 
Chalk  marl. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Green  Sand,  Ditov. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Green  Saxd,  Drtok. 

ditto 

ditto 
London  clay. 

ditto 

ditto 
Green  Sand. 

ditto 
Chalk  marl. 
Crag. 

ditto 
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Ovnera 


PERNA. 
VIVIPARA. 


DIANCHOBA. 


TURRHITES. 


SCAPHITES. 


NUCUIA, 


MAGAS. 
INFUNDIBULUM. 


PWTTUNCULUS. 

EBIABOINULA. 

CYPRAA. 
OLIVA. 

ANCILLA. 

CASSIS. 


AMPULLARIA. 


NATICA. 


ROSTELLARIA. 


Vol.  XVIU. 


Species. 


aviculoides 

eitensa  7 

fluTiorom 

leDta 

concinn& 

sttboperta 

striata 
lata 

costata 
obliqaa 
tubercalata 
vndulata 

equalis 
obliquas 

pectinata 

minima 

similis 

Cobboldia 

laoceolata 

IsTigata 

pumilis 

echinulatom 

obliquum 

rectam 

tabercalatom 

spinulosum 

rectum 

plamstediensis 

oostatufl 

decossatui 

ciassa 
reticulata 

OTiformis 

Branderi 
Salbburiana 

aTeniformis 
turritella. 

striata 

carinata 

bicatenatus 

acuta 

patttla 

sigaretina 

glaudnoides 

similis 

depressa 

lucida 
riroosa 
macroptera 


Stiata. 

Green  Sand. 

Blue  marl  under  green  sand. 

Green  Sand. 

ditto 
Sussex  marble. 
London  clay. 

ditto 
Crag. 
Green  Sand. 

ditto 
Lower  chalk. 
Green  Sand. 
Green  sand.    Chalk  marL 
Green  sand. 
Chalk  marl. 

ditto 
Green  Sand. 

ditto 
Chalk  marl. 
Chalk  Marl. 

ditto 
London  clay. 

ditto 
Crag. 

ditto 

ditto    ' 
Chalk. 
Upper  chalk. 
London  Clat,  Sand  Uvoib. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Crag. 
London  Clat. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
London  Clat. 

ditto 
London  clay.    Ciag. 
London  Clat. 

ditto 
London  Clat. 

ditto 

ditto 
London  Ccat. 

ditto 

ditto 
London  Clat. 

ditto 

ditto 
Crag. 
London  Cm?. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
London  Clat. 
ditto 
ditto 
Crag. 

London  Clat. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
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Genont. 


SCALAKIA. 


TEREBELLUM. 

SERAPHS. 

PLEUROTOMA. 


CERITHIUM. 


FUSUS. 


VOLUTA. 


MUKEX 


VENERICARDTA. 


Speciet. 


semicostata 

acuta 

similis 

fusi  forme 

convolutus 

attcDuata 

exorta 

rostrata 

acuminata 

comma 

semicoloD 

colon 

melanoides 

geminatum 

pyramidale 

funatum 

funiculatum 

intermedium 

dubium 

cornucopie 

giganteum 

longoefus 

bifasciatus 

acuminatus 

asper 

nigosus 

buibiformis 

magorum 

luctator 

ambigua 

spinosa 

costata 

magorum 

Lambert! 

latus 

Bartonensis 

thlineatus 

coniferus 

regularis 

carinella 

fistulosus 

gradatus 

tuberosus 

minax 

tabifer 

cristatus 

coronatus 

rugosus 

cartus 

striatus 

contrarius 

rugoaus 

comeus 

coatellifer. 

echinatus' 

plantcosta 
deltoidea 
carinata 
senili 


Strata. 


London  Clat. 

ditto 

ditto 
Crag. 
London  Clat. 

ditto 
London  Clay. 

ditto 
London  Clat. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
London  Clat. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
London  Clat. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
London  Clat. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
London  clay.  Crag. 
London  Clay 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Crag. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
London  Clat. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Cra«r. 
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Genen. 
SANGUINOLARIA. 
SOLEN. 
TEREDO. 
BALANUS. 


BUCCINUM. 


EBURNA. 
TELLINA. 


Strata. 


PHOLAS. 
PHASIANELLA 


LYMNEA. 


CYCLAS. 


London  Clat. 

Hollowaytii 

ditto 

London  Clat. 

afiiDis 

ditto 

London  Clat. 

antenaute 

ditto 

London  Clay. 

tesselatus 

ditto 

cras9us 

ditto 

Crag. 

eloDgaturo 

ditto 

granulatum 

ditto 

rugosum 

dittto 

reticosum 

ditto 

Cbag. 

glabrau  0.  R.  111. 

ditto 

Crag. 

obliqua 

ditto 

ovata 

ditto 

obtusa 

ditto 

Ceag. 

cylindricui 

ditto 

Sand  above  London  Clat. 

orbicularis 

diUo 

miouta 

ditto 

angulosa 

ditto 

Sand  above  London  Clat. 

fusifortois 

ditto 

minima 

ditto 

Sand  above  London  Clay. 

deperdita  ? 

ditto 

cuneiformis 

ditto 

obovata. 

ditto. 

Class  VIIL— VEGETABLE    FOSSIL  RE- 

MAINS. 
Mr.  Parkinson  thiu  ably  traces  not  only  the 
geology  but  genealogy  of  these  remains.  When 
vegetable  matter  is  accumulated  in  so  large  a 
quantity  that  the  compactness  of  the  mass  may 
in  a  great  degree  exclude  the  atmospheric  air 
from  the  internal  parts  of  the  mass,  a  considera- 
ble and  peculiar  diange  is  eifected :  the  vegeta- 
ble matter  soon  loses  its  green  and  aoauires  a 
brownish  color ;  its  flavor  and  odor  are  changed, 
and  heat  is  to  be  produced,  terminatiDfl^unless 
air  is  freely  admitted,  in  combustion.  The  ve- 
getable matter,  thus  dianged  into  hay,  acquires, 
among  its  other  new  properties,  that  of  power- 
fully resisting  any  further  change  upon  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  But,  should  vegetable  matter 
be  thus  accumulated  in  a  situation  in  which 
moisture  has  almost  constant  access  to  it,  a  veiy 
different  result  ensues.  Another  process  takes 
place,  by  which  the  ve^table  matter,  as  the  pro- 
cess goes  on,  loses  its  original  forms,  and  be- 
comes a  soft  magma,  of  a  daric  color  and  pecu- 
liar appearance ;  no  traces  of  its  former  mode  of 
existence  bei«g  discoverable,  except  in  the  acci- 
dental presence  of  such  vegetable  matter  as  shall 
not  have  undergone  a  complete  conversion. 
When  dried,  it  forms  a  readily  combustible  sub- 
stance, of  a  reddish-brown  color,  readily  absorb- 
ing and  tenaciously  retaining  water,  and  yielding, 
whilst  burning,  a  strong  bituminous  odor.  This 
is  the  substance  termed  peat,  immense  accumu- 
'  lations  of  which  are  formed  in  various  parts,  fa- 


vorable to  the  collection  of  water  and  the  growth 
of  the  sphagnum  palustre,  a  plant  by  the  con- 
version of  which  the  supply  or  this  substance  is 
chiefly  supported.  In  the  peat-bogs  or  mosses, 
as  the  natural  magazines  of  this  substance  are 
called,  trunks  of  trees  are  often  found  imbedded, 
and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
bituminous  mass.  This  change  is  effected  in 
different  degnes;  the  deeper  in  the  mass,  and 
consequently  the  longer  exposed  to  the  process 
of  bituminisation,  the  more  perfect  is  the  con- 
version. Some  pieces  are  found  to  have  nearly 
lost  their  ligneous  appearance,  their  respective 
lines  and  markings  having  been  molten  down  in 
different  degrees  during  their  bituminisation; 
whilst  others,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  substance 
is  also  entirely  altered,  are  found  still  to  retain 
almost  all  their  characteristic  markings.  This 
substance  has  long  been  known  by  the  designa- 
tion of  bituminous  wood. 

'  Wood  of  a  very  different  character,  called 
moss  fir,  is  also  frequently  found  in  tiie  peat 
mosses  or  bogs.  It  much  resenfbles,  in  itis  color 
and  general  external  appearance,  ordinary  decay- 
ed fir-wood  ;  but  on  examination  it  appears  that 
the  fibre  of  the  wood  is  strongly  imbued  with  re- 
sin, and  that  all  its  interstices  are  filled  with 
resinous  matter.  It  is  so  highly  inflammable  as 
to  be  employed,  by  the  poor  of  the  districts  in 
which  it  is  found,  not  only  as  fuel,  but  as  torches 
As  the  real  nature  of  this  substance  is  not  per^ 
baps  known,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  fur- 
ther enquiries  might  be  made  respecting  it ;  it 
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might  then  be  detennined  whether  the  opinion  dually  increasing  mixture  of  clayey  matter,  it 

which  is  here  offered  be  correct  or  not.    From  passes  into  bituminous  shale.    The  accompany- 

its  retaining  the  color  and  appearance  of  decayed  mg  bituminous  shale  and  slate  clay  contain  im- 

wood,  it  is  conjectured  to  oe  wood  whtcli,  by  pressions  of  ferns,  a  fiict  which  has  been  adduced 

exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  had  sustained  the  in  support  of  the  opinion  which  maintains  the 

abstraction  of  all  its  constituent  parts,  except  the  vegetable  origin  of  black  coal.    We  are  inclined 

resin  and  ligneous  fibre  impregnated  therewith  ;  to  call  in  question  the  supposed  regetable  origin 

and,  from  its  having  been  tnus  rendered  almost  of  thb  kind  of  coal,  and  are  rather  disposed  to 

an  entirely  resinous  mass,  it  has  not  been  affect-  consider  it  as  an  original  chemical  formation ; 

ed  by  the  bituminisatibg  process.    Subterranean  and  that  the  occurrence  of  vegetable  impressions 

collections  of  bituminisea  wood  and  other  vege-  in  the  adjacent  rocks  no  more  proves  its  vegeta- 

table  matter  are  found  at  various  depths  in  dif-  ble  origin,  than  the  existence  of  fossil  quadni- 

ferent  parts  of  the  world.    The  substance  thus  peds  in  the  gypsum  of  Paris  proves  that  rock  to 

found  is  generally  a  'compact,  light,  glossy,  com-  have  been  formed  from  the  debris  of  animals  of 

bustible  substance ;  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  the  class  mammalia. 

frequently  almost  black ;  splitting  longitudinally        To  these  opinions  it  may  be  sufficient  to  op- 

into  plates  of  various  thicknesses,  breaking  trans-  pose  the  following  deductions  of  Dr.  M'CuUocB| 

versely  with  an  imperfect  conchoidal  fracture,  from  his  experiipents  on  certain  products  ob- 

with  a  shining  resinous  lustre,  and  sometimes  tained  from  the  distillation  of  wood,  &c.    The 

yielding  the  appearance  of  the  markings  of  wood.  Dr.  considers  himself  as  authorised   to   state 

This  is  the  suturbrand  of  Iceland,  the  Bovey  coal  that, '  examining  the  alteration  produced  bv  wa- 

of  this  country,  and  the  common  brovm  coal  of  ter  on  common  turf,  or  submerged  wood,  we 

Thomson.  have  all  the  evidence  of  demonstration  that  its 

'  The  fossil  wood,  now  described,  may  be  said  action  is  sufficient  to  convert  them  into  substances 
to  pass  into  jet,  which  is  found,  especially  in  the  capable  of  yielding  bitumen  on  distillation, 
neighbourhood  of  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  in  a  That  the  same  action  having  operated  through  a 
state  very  nearly  approximating  to  that  9f  Bovey  longer  period  has  produced  tne  change  in  the 
coal.  It  exists  in  plates,  generally  from  half  an  brown  coal  of  Bovey  is  rendered  extremely  pro- 
inch  to  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  between  bable  by  the  geognostic  relations  of  that  coal, 
which  a  film  of  carbonate  of  lime,  ¥rith  pyrites,  From  this  to  the  harder  lignites,  suturbrand  and 
is  disposed :  excepting  that  it  more  frequently  jet,  the  transition  is  so  gradual  that  there  seems 
shows  marks  of  ligneous  texture,  its  characters  no  reason  to  limit  the  power  of  water  to  produce 
may  be  said  to  be  those  of  jet ;  its  color,  velvet  the  effect  of  bituminisation  in  all  these  varieties  ; 
black ;  internal  lustre,  shining,  resinous ;  frac-  nor  is  there  aught  in  this  change  so  dissonant 
ture  perfect,  large,  conchoidal;  fragments,  3harp  from  other  chemical  actions  as  to  make  us  hesi- 
edeed,  soft,  radier  brittle;  easily  frangible ;  ^ery  tate  in  adopting  this  cause.'  Satisfied  that  jet, 
lig^t  Jet  is  found  in  other  situations,  in  a  dif-  the  bituminous  lignite  which  approaches  the 
ferent  form ;  resembling  in  its  shape,  and  the  nearest  to  coal  in  its  chemical  characters,  is  the 
markings  of  its  surface,  parts  of  the  branches  or  result  of  the  action  of  water  on  vegetable  matter, 
trunks  of  trees,  but  rarely  possessing,  internally.  Dr.  M*Culloch  was  induced  to  try  if  this  sub- 
any  marks  of  vegetable  origin;  a  circumstance  stance  could,  by  heat  under  pressure,  be  convert- 
easily  accounted  for,  if  its  previous  softening  be  ed  into  coal ;  the  Tesult  of  nis  experiment  was, 
admitted.'  that  the  produce  exhibited  the  true  characters  of 

Cannell  coal  is  said  to  differ  from  jet  chiefly  coal,  having  not  merely  the  color  and  inflamm»- 

in  its  holding  a  greater  portion  of  earth  in  inti-  bility,  but  the  fracture  of  coal  and  its  odor  on 

mate  mixture  vrith  it.    it  never  manifests  inter-  burning.    These  experiments  and  observations, 

nally  any  traces  of  vegetable  structure,  but  some-  taken  with  those  of  Mr.  Hatchett,  appear  to  be 

times  bears  on  its  surface  evident  marks  of  sufficient  to  set  the  question,  as  to  the  vegetable 

impressions  formed  on  it  whilst  in  a  soft  state.  origin  of  coal,  at  rest.    The  vegetable  origin  of 

Common  coa/ is  composed  of  a  similar  bitumin-  naphtha,  petroleum,  aud  asphaltum,  is  not  yet 

ous  matter,  divided  by  films  of  calcareous  spar  positively  ascertained. 

mingled  with  pyrites,  intersecting  each  otner  Amber,  from  its  being  found  generally  in  beds 
nearly  at  right  angles :  its  fracture  is  thus  render-  of  fossil  wood ;  the  blue  clay  resin,  found  at 
ed  small  grained,  and  uneven,  and  its  fragments  Highgate  and  at  Sheppcy  among  the  pyritified 
mostly  cubical  or  trap«u>idal.  By  this  division  wood ;  and  the  retinasphaltum  of  Mr.  Hatchett, 
and  enclosure  of  the  inflammable  .  bituminous  discovered  among  the  Bovey  coal,  may  either 
matter  in  combustible  s'^pta,  the  ascension  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  dianges  effected  in  vege- 
combustion  of  this  substance  are  rendered  more  table  matter  during  its  subterraneous  deposition, 
slow,  and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  or  may  be  vegetable  resins,  the  original  product 
which  it  is  destined.  Traces  of  vegetable  struc-  of  the  trees  which  they  accompany,  and  which, 
ture  are  very  rarely  discoverable  in  coal,  except  from  their  resinous  nature,  may  hv^e  resisted  the 
in  the  impressions  of  cactuses  and  of  various  bituminizating  process.  The  argillaceous  iron- 
dorsiferous  and  succulent  plants.  stone  nodules  which  accompany  coal,  contain. 

But  professor  Jameson,  speaking  of  the  coal  vrith  the  remains  of  many  other  unknown  vege- 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  says,  tables,  parts  of  various  cryptogamous  plants,  the 
'  the  coal,  which  is  black  coal,  occurs  m  beds,  recent*  analogues  of  a  very  few  of  which  have 
seldom  more  than  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  been  said  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  tropical  re- 
is  generally  contained  in  the  bituminous  shale  or  gions.  On  these  nodules  being  broken,  the  pre* 
■late  clay,  rarely  in  the  sandstone.    By  the  gra-  served  remains  are  generally  discovered  on  cadi 
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of  the  broken  f  idet  of  the  nodnle ;  not,  as  might  been  just  advanced.    In  a  quarry  of  sandstone  * 
be  expected,  displaying  different  sides  of  the  belonging  to  the  coal  formation  on  which  Glasgow 
yegetable,  but  the  same  side  of  the  leaf:  for  is  built,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  cityi 
instance,  on  each  broken  surface ;  in  one,  in  alto  it  is  stated  that  '  tlie  quarryroen  came  upon  the 
— in  the  otlier  in  basso  relievo.  The  explanation  of  cast  of  a  tree  in  situ  just  as  it  had  been  growing, 
this  curious  circumstance,  which  long  puuled  The  trunk  is  about  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter, 
the  oryctologists,  is  found  in  the  vegetable  matter,  not  quite  round  but  somewhat  oval,  so  that  the 
during  its  passing  through  the  bituminous  change,  north    and  south  diameter  is  several    inches 
having  bcSoome  softened,  and  having  filled  its  longer  than  the  east  and  west  diameter.    The 
own  mould  with  its  melted  and  softened  sub-  body  of  the  tree  itself  is  composed  of  sandstone 
stance ;  the  nodule,  on  being  broken,  showing  precisely  similar  to  the  rest   of  the  quarry ; 
on  one  side  the  surface  of  the  adherent  bitumi-  but  the  bark  has  been  converted  into  perfect 
nous  cast,  and,  on  the  other,  the  corresponding  cherry  coal,  which  adheres  firmly  to  the  tree,and 
mould.     In  the  argillaceous  and  bituminous  renders  it  easy  to  remove  the  rock  with  which  it 
slate  forming  the  floors  and  roofs  of  coal  mines  Is  incrust^d.     About  three  feet  of  the  bottom 
are  vast  collections  of   the    black    bitumini^  part  of  the  tree  has  been  uncovered ;  this  portion 
zed  remains  of  gramina,  junci,  cryptogami,  and  is  situated  about  forty  feet  below  the  surface  of 
of  numerous  other  plants,  agreeing  in  their  gene-  the  earth  in  a  solid  quarry  of  sandstone.    The 
ral  characters  with  those  of  succulent  plants,  but  upper  part  of  the  trunk  and  branches  has  not 
differing  from  the  recent  ones  knovm  in  Europe  been  discovered :  indeed,  it  is  some  time  since 
by  their  vast  magnitude,  and  by  the  richness  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  quarry  was  removed, 
the  ornamental  markings  which  appear  on  their  The  roots  may  be  seen  dipping  down  into  the 
tmnke.  earth  precisely  as  the  roots  of  living  trees  do. 
*  Description,'  says  Mr.  Parkinson,  *  cannot  Four  very  large  roots  may  be  seen  issuing  from 
succeed  in  an  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  the  trunks,  and  extending,  some  of  them,  about 
beauty  and  varieties  of  the  figures  which  ate  dis-  a  foot  before  they  are  lost  in  the  surrounding 
plaved  on  the  surface  of  many  of  those  fossils,  stone.    There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  species 
and.  which  have  been  supp<Med  to  owe  their  of  tree  of  which  the  mould  has  been  here  pr^ 
markings  to  the  bark  of  different  trees  of  supposed  served.    From  the  appearance  of  thb  roots  it  u 
antediluvian  existence.     Some  are  ornamented  obvious  that  it  was  not  a  fir ;  it  had  more  re- 
by  regularly  disposed  straight  plain  ribs,  disposed  semblance  to  a  beech:  the  bark  has  been  so 
longitudinally  or  transversely  over  their  whole  completely  bituminised,  that  its  usual  characters 
surfoce ;    some  by  the  decussation   of  nearly  are  effaced.    The  petrifaction,  however,  is  not 
straight  lines  obliquely  disposed  ;  and  many  l^  without  its  value ;  it  demonstrates  that  the  sand* 
the  alternate  contact  and   receding    of  gently  stone  has  been  formed  at  a  period  posterior  to 
waving  lines,  forming  areas  regularly,  but  most  the  existence  of  large  trees,  and  that  the  water- 
singularly  varying  in  their  forms,  and  having  in  worn  appearance  of  the  quartz  pebbles  of  which 
their  centres  tubercles  and  depressions   from  the  sandstone  is  composed  is  not  a  deceitful  in- 
which  spines,  or  sets,  have  in  all  probability  dication.*    Hence  the  ingenious  observer  is  led 
proceeded.    In  others,  lines  obliquely  disposed  to  observe,  that  '  if  the  sandstone,  which  coosti- 
inteniect  each  other  at  angles,  varying  in  their  tutes  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  coal  beds,  be 
acuteness  in  different  specimens,  in,  it  would  a  formation  posterior  to  the  earth  being  covered 
seem,  an  almost  endless  variety ;  forming  sur-  with  wood,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  this 
feces  apparently  covered  with  squams  disposed  is  the  case  also  with  the  slate  clay  and  the  coal 
in  an  imbricated  manner,  and  frequently  in  qu in-  which  alternate  with  this  sandstone.    Indeed,  if 
cunx  order.'  the  coal  formation  exists  as  a  portion  of  the  old  red 
Accounts  have  been  given  of  the  trunks  of  sandstone,  we  can  entertain  no  reasonable  doubt 
trees  whose  cortical  markings  vrere  entirely  un-  that  the  old  red  sandstone  itself  has  been  formed 
known,  having  been  found  in  the  sandstones  of  after  the  earth  was  covered  with  wood.'    Annals 
Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,   and  in-  of  Phiiotophy^  Nov.  1820. 
deed  in  all  those  parts  in  which  the  coal  forma-  '  The  size  which  these  fossil  plants  have  at- 
tions  have  been  explored.    Having  been  favored,  tained,  compared  with  that  of  the  cactuses  known 
says  Mr.  Parkinson,  with  the  opportunity  of  ex-  in  Europe,  must,  as  in  the  fossil  last  mentioned, 
amining  severalspecimens  of  this  nature,  through  lead  to  a  doubt  as  to  this  opinion  of  their  agree- 
the  kindness  of  Thomas  Botfield,  esq.,  of  Bewd-  ment  with  the  recent  cactus.  But,  to  be  enabled 
ley  in  Worcestershire,  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  thb  point,  it  is 
these  are  not  generally  the  remains  of  trees,  but  necessary  to  know  the  state  in  which  these  plants 
of  succulent  plants,  the  firm  cortical  parts  of  exist  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  such  as  to 
which,  having  been  converted  by  the  bitumini-  allow  them  to  develope  themselves  in  their  native 
sating  process  into  jet,  have  formed  that  firm  luxuriance.     The  researches  of  the  celebratsd 
tube  which  is  often  found,  in  these  instances,  Humboldt,  in  the  equinoctial  regions,  supply  us 
filled  with  sandstone,  agreeing  with  that  of  the  on  this  head  with  the  most  appropriate  and  sa- 
general  matrix,  and  possessing  the  space  left  by  tisfactory  information.    The  following  detached 
the  waste  of  the  internal  succulent  part  of  the  observations  ofthat  philosopher  will  show  not  only 

{>lant.    The  description  of  the  last  announced  the  size  to  which  these  plants  may  arrive,  but  the 

bssil  of  this  kind,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  'vast  tracts  which,  under  favorable  circurostanres, 

of  Glasgow,  agrees  exactly  with  the  general  ac-  they  may  overrun,  as  weH  as  the  great  proba- 

count  of  these  supposed  fossil  trees,  sind  will,  it  bility  of  their  having  been  the  first  vegetable 

is  presumed,  corroborate  the  opinion  which  has  cloth irg  of  the  carib.    '  The  hill  of  calcareous 
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breccia^  which  we  hare  just  regarded  u  an  uneYeD,  and  rather  f  picolar,  veined  with  ipar  of 
island  in  the  andent  gulpn,  is  covered  with  a  a*  lightish  brown  color.  Found  in  the  clay  of 
thick  forest  of  columnar  cactus  and  opuntia,  some  bituminous  slate  acoompanyinir  the  lias.  The 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  corered  with  lichens,  lime  being  remored,by  uie  moriaticaddyacon- 
and  divided  into  several  branches  in  the  form  siderable  volume  of  dark  brown  powder  remains, 
of  candelabras,  wearing  a  singular  appearance,  which,  when  dried,  is  remarkably  combostibie. 
Near  Maniquarez,  and  Punta  Araya,  we  mea-  burning  with  a  flame  resembling  that  of  some  of 
sured  a  cactus,  the  trunk  of  which  was  four  feet  the  pvrophori.  On  the  brown  spar  being  sub- 
nine  inches  in  circumference.  The  European,  jected  to  the  action  of  diluted  muriatic  acid,  the 
acquainted  only  with  the  opnntia  in  our  hot-  bituminous  matter  with  which  it  is  colored  rises 
houses,  is  surprised  to  see  the  wood  of  this  plant  in  a  film  to  the  surfiice  of  the  solution.  The 
become  so  hard  from  age,  that  it  resists  for  cen-  polished  sur^toe  of  both  these  fossils  being  ex- 
tunes  both  air  and  water,  and  that  the  Indians  amined  with  a  lens,  the  spathose  substance  is 
of  Cumana  employ  it  in  preference  for  hords  and  seen  to  have  permeated  the  minutest  woody 
doorposts.  Cumana,  Coro,  the  island  of  Mar-  fibres  in  all  their  directions.  The  powder  de- 
garetta,  and  Curacao,  are  the  places  in  South  posited  during  the  solution  of  both  these  fossils 
America  that  abound  most  in  the  plants  of  the  is  undoubtedly  the  woody  fibre  reduced  to  this 
femily  of  the  nopals.  There,  only,  a  botanist  can  state  of  minute  division,  in  consequence  of  its 
compose  a  monography  of  the  genus  cactus,  the  penetration  in  every  direction  by  the  spathose 
spedes  of  which  vary  not  only  in  their  flowers    crystallisation. 

and  fruits,  but  in  the  form  of*^  their  articulated  II.  Siliceous  Vegitable  Fossils. — ^The  mi- 
stem,  the  number  of  costse,  and  the  disposition  neralisation  of  vegetable  sabstances  is  most  fre- 
of  the  thorns :  the  divisions  of  property  are  <][uently  efiected  by  those  impregnations  in  whicb 
marked  by  hedges  formed  of.  the  agave  and  cac-  silex  is  the  principal  constituent;  the  fossils  thus 
tus.  At  San  Fernando,  S.  A.,  the  soil  abounds  formed  being  remarkable  for  the  correetnese 
in  aquatic  plants  with  sagittate  leaves,  and  he  with  which  their  forms  and  markings  have  been 
remarks  Uiat  some  of  these  succulent  plants  are    preserved. 

from  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  In  Europe  their  as-  1.  SUkeomtoood. — Its  color  is  generally  grayish 
semblage  would  be  considered  a  little  wood.'  He  and  yellowish  white,  thence  passing  into  ash 
also  mentions  a  kind  of  bamboo  which  the  In^  gray,  gnnrish  black,  and  different  shades  of 
dians  call  jagua,  which  is  found  near  San  Fer-  brown.  Its  internal  lustre  is  glistening,  its  frac- 
nando,  more  than  forty  feet  in  height.  These,  ture  more  or  less  perfect  oonchoidal,  lowing  the 
he  observes,  cannot  but  remind  the  admirer  of  ligneous  texture.  The  fragments  sharp-edged 
fossils  of  the  vast  fossil  bamboos  which  are  found  and  translucent.  It  is  haraer  than  opal,  and 
in  the  sandstones  accompanying  coal.   Speaking   easily  frangible. 

of  a  rock  of  considerable  height  and  magnitude.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but 
he  observes,  *  Euphorbium,  cacalia,  kleinia,  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  obtained  in  the 
cactus,  which  are  become  wild  in  the  Canary  neighbourhood  of  Schemnitz  and  at  Telkabanya 
Islands,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Europe  and    in  Huneary.  / 

the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  are  the  only  plants  It  is  mquently  found  in  this  islana  in  the  di- 
we  see  on  this  arid  rock,  being  plants  which  '  luvian  detritus,  and  in  almost  the  whole  of  the 
draw  their  nourishment  rather  from  the  air  than  green  sand  formation.  Very  large  fragments  are 
from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.'  He  also  re*  found  in  the  Portland  stones,  &  interstices  of 
marks,  'it  is  not,  in  general,  by  mosses  and  which  are  often  beautifully  sprinkled  with  quartz 
lichens  that  vegetation  in  the  countries  near  the  crystals.  Interesting  specimens  are  also  dis- 
tropics  begins.  In  the  Canary  Islands,  as  well  covered  in  the  gritstone  of  the  same  formation  in 
asm  Guinea  and  in  the  rocky  coasts  of  Peru,  the  the  blackdown  pits  of  Devonshire,  which  are 
first  vegetables  that  prepare  the  mould  for  others  frequently  rendered  veiy  interesting  by  the  deli- 
are  the  succulent  plants.*  cate  amianthine  form  in  which  the  silex  is 
We  now  follow  Mr.  Parkinson's  description  of  disposed.  Specimens  are  also  found  in  the 
I.  Calcareous  Vegetable  Fossils. — Lime  is  sands  of  Bedfordshire.  It  is  but  rarely  found  in 
not  very  frequently  the  mineralising  matter  of  ve^  chalk;  it  however  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  flint 
getable  fossils ;  it  is  however  sometimes  found  in-  nodule  which  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  in 
troduced  into  the  remains  of  wood  in  the  form    Berkshire. 

of  spar,  and  sometimes  it  becomes,  in  the  form  The  varieties  of  siliceous  wood  depend  not 
of  limestone,  the  internal  substance  of  fossil  only  on  the  nature  of  the  combinations  forming 
reeds  and  of  various  succulent  plants.  the  lapideous  matter  of  which  it  is  chiefly  con- 

1.  Calcareout  spathose  wood  previotuly  de-  stituted,  but  also,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
a^d, — Color  light  brown,  surface  rough  and  on  the  state  of  the  wood  previous  to  its  petrifiu)- 
dull,  but  susceptible  of  polish;  fracture  dull.  tion.  When  the  fossil  is  light  colored,  and  of  a 
uneven,  and  rather  spicular;  interstices  filled  shivery  texture,  the  wood  may  be  presumed  to 
with  nearly  colorless  spar.  The  line  being  re-  have  been  previously  in  a  decayed,  state,  or,  as  it 
moved  from  this^fossil,  by  muriatic  acid,  a  con-  is  termed,  rotten  wood  ;  and  when  dose,  com- 
siJerable  portion  of  light-<K>lored  flocculent  sub-»  pact,  and  dark-colored,  it  may  have  suffered  pre- 
stance  is  oeposited.  Found  in  alluvia  and  in  the    vious  bituminisation. 

oolite  formation.  A.  Chalchedonic  wood.— In  the  most  common 

2.  Odcareous  tpathote  wood  ffrevioutfy  bUumi-^  form  in  which  this  variety  appears,  the  color  ia 
niMcd. — Color  darkish  red  brown ;  surface  com-  of  a  yellowish-white,  the  substance  resembling 
monly  rough,  but  partially  glossy ;  fracture  dull,  that  of  withered  wood.    The  surfiice  rough  and 
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apliDtery,  the  splinten  {requeotly  so  minute  as  to  their  substance  becomes  softened  down,  ind  is 

be  wafted  with  the  slightest  breath.  The  internal  resolved  into  a  mass  in  which  the  Tegetaole 

part  solid,  chiefly  formed  of  the  translucent  sili-  matter  is  obvious. 

oeous  matter,  which  fills  the  interstices  and  such  2.  Alumnout  uxxNi^The  wood  which  has 
cavities  as  may  have  been  formed  by  the  tere-  been  thus  named  by  different  authors,  by  its 
dines  and  other  insects,  and  also  sometimes  in-  pioneness  to  combustion,  and  by  the  other  pro- 
vests  the  ends  of  the  specimen  in  a  mammillated  perties  which  they  describe  it  to  possess,  should 
or  stalagmitic  form.  Specimens  occur  in  which  oe  considered  as  pyritous  wood,  having  obtained 
previous  bituminisation  also  appears  to  have  its  change  in  the  ferruginous  clay  in  which  it 
taken  place,  and  in  which  the  clear  siliceous  has  been  imbedded.  The  mineralising  matter  of 
substance  appears  as  if  it  had  transuded  into  the  metallic  fossil  vegetables  is  most  commonly  the 
cavities,  and  had  eiuded  at  the  ends  of  the  spe-  pyrites  or  sulphurets  and  carbonates  of  iron, 
cimens.  Hither  must  be  referred  those  amorphous  copper,  zinc,  or  lead, 
specimens  which  possess  a  rough  sur&ce,  scarcely  I.  Ferruoinous  Fossil  Wood. 
any  lustre,  with  patches  of  apple-green  color  and  1,  Pyritical. — In  this  fossil  the  sulphuret  of 
of  a  quartzose  hardness,  intermixed  with  others  iron  pervades  the  charcoal  into  which  the  vege- 
of  a  light  or  light  gray  color,  considerably  softer,  table  matter  has  been  converted.  When  first 
When  cut  and  polished,  the  white  parts  display  found  it  generally  possesses  metallic  brilliancy, 
evident  marks  of  vegetable  texture ;  either  that  is  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  ghiss,  emits  sparics 
of  very  fine  grained  woods,  or  of  some  of  the  on  collision  with  steel,  and  cusplays  the  forms 
palms  or  ree£,  the  spaces  between  being  filled  and  markings  pointing  ont  its  vegetable  origin ; 
with  siliceous  matter,  either  translucent  or  of  an  but  it  soon  begins  to  sufifer  firom  decomposition, 
jipple-green  color.  when  its  characten  change,  and  it  finally  resolves 

B.  Jaqtmne  wood  displays  all  the  colore  and  into  a  saline  flocculent  substance, 
appearances  belonging  to  common  jasper,  so  2.  CarbonateiL — ^In  these  specimens,  which 
disposed  as  to  mi^  the  existence  of  ligneous  are  of  different  shades  of  brown  color,  and  ge- 
texture,  and  frequently  so  varied  as  to  give  the  nerally  of  a  uniform  substance,  the  marks  of  the 
resemblance  of  different  woods.  It  is  usually  vegetable  origin  are  easily  observable,  although 
opaque,  but  sometimes  translucent  at  the  edges,  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  specimens  of  the  pre- 
and  sometimes  in  patches,  where  it  appears  as  ceding  species  before  the  commencement  of  the 
jasper  agate.     Its  fracture  passes  from  con-  decomposition. 

choidal  to  flat  and  earthy ;  its  internal  lustre  is       II.  Ferrcoihous  Fossil  Seeds,  &c. 
generally  dull,  but  sometimes  approaching  to  re-        Innumerable  seeds,  seed-vessels,  fcc,  have  been 

sinous ;  its  interstices  ate  frequently  set  with  found  by  Mr.  Crow  and  others,  in  the  blue  clay 

minute  crystals.    The  texture  of  the  wood  is  of  Sheppey  in  the  state  of  pyrites.    Most  of 

discoverable  in  some  very  rare  specimens  of  he-  these  belong  to  plants  unknown  to  our  botanists ; 

Uotrope,  or  bloodstone.  the  existing  plants,  to  which  the  othera  seem  to 

C.  CJpaUne  wood  occun  in  pieces  of  a  yellow-  approximate,  are  some  of  those  of  the  wanner 
ish  or  yellowish-white  color,  passing  into  different  climates. 

shades  of  brown :  surface  generally  marked  by       III.  Cupreous  Fossil  Wood. 

the  ligneous  structure,  and  possessing  a  resinous        1.   Pyritical. — ^This  fossil  is  distinguishable 

lustre.    The  fracture  more  or  less  approaching  to  from  the  ferruginous  pyritical  woodt  by  the  ot-' 

perfect  conchoidal,  showing  the  ligneous  marking  rites  being  of  rather  a  darker  color,  but  chiefly 

and  a  glistening  lustre.    Fragments  sharp-edged,  by  the  blue,  or  green  color  which  partially  per>« 

and  somewhat  translucent :   the  surface  some-  vades  the  fossil.     In  some  specimens,  in  whidi 

times  dull,  like  wood,  and  the  internal  substance  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  bituminous 

transparent.     It  is  considered  by  Dr.  Thomson  wood,  the  metallic  impregnation  can  only  be  de« 

as  consisting  of  wood  penetrated  by  opal,  and  tected  by  the  weight  of  the  fossil  and  the  blue  or 

as  being  so  intimately  connected  with  opal  that  green  hue  on  its  surfece. 

it  would  periiaps  be  better  to  unite  them.  2.  Wood  converted  into  carbonate  and  hydraia 

D.  PUchstone  wood. — Specimens  of  fossil  of  copper. — Cupreous  wood  in  this  state  forms 
wood,  evidently  showing  its  original  texture,  and  very  beautiful  specimens,  displaying,  not  only  on 
answering  to  the  characters  of  pitchstone,  are  its  surface,  but  in  its  substance,  mingled  with 
frequently  seen :  its  colors  are  yellow,  brown,  the  charred  wood,  the  most  vivid  blue  and  green 
reddish  brown,  red,  black,  white,  and  gray,  with  colors,  with  patches  of  the  carbonate  in  the 
various  intermediate  shades ;  fracture  is  flattish,  state  of  malachite.  The  finest  specimens  of 
imperfectly  large  conchoidal ;  lustre  varying  be-  cupreous  wood  are  obtained  finm  the  copper 
tween  dull,  vitreous,  and  resinous.    The  woody  mines  of  Siberia. 

texture  is  to  be  traced  also  in  numerous  lapide-        3.  Wood  minemlUed  by  lead, — Specimens  of 

ous  substances  bearing  the  intermingled  charao-  wood  containing  galena,  the  sulphuret  of  lead^ 

ters  of  pitclutone,  opal,  jasper,   chalcedony,  have  been  chiefly  discovoed  in  Derbyshire.  The 

jaspei^^igate,  &c.  leaves  of  plants,  except  those  of  gramina,  junci, 

III.  Alumikous  Vegetable  Fossils.  and  of  the  cryptogamia,  are  seldom  found  in  a 

1.  Bitttminoui  tkUe,tchutus,  and  shaie,  contain*  mineralised  state.    The  lobes  and  pinnuls  of 

ing  vesetahk  rematiu,  are  frequently  met  with  in  ferns,  as  has  been  before  mentions,  are  fre- 

the  neighbourhood  of  coal.     These  remains,  as  quently  found  in  a  bituminiied  state  in  nodules  ' 

have  been  already  .  mentioned,  are  of  various  of  ironstone,  and  in  inmiense  quantities  with  the 

gramina,  cryptogami,  and  succtilent  plants.    On  remains  of  gramina  and  succulent  plants  in  the 

allowing  some  of  these  bodies  to  remain  in  water,  schistose  and  slaty  coverings  of  coal. 
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Among  the  numeraai  lemains  of  plants  rery  The  remaiks  of  Dr.  M'CuUoch  on  the  iMde. 

few  are  found  which  agree  in  their  specific  chs^  in  which  these  curious  investments  were  aoctfs* 

racters  with  any  known  species,  and  many  indeed  plished,  deserve  particular  attention  :•»<  The  re-'^ 

differ  so  much  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  deter-  mains  are,  in  foct  (if  I  may  use  such  an  expression)* 

mine  even  the  genus  under  which  they  should  embalmed  alive.    To  produce  this  effect,  we  can 

be  placed.    The  leaves  0(  trees  are  only  found  only  conceive  a  solution  of  silex  in  water,  so 

in  substances  which  appear  to  be  of  modem  for-  dense  as  to  support  the  weight  of  the  substance 

mation.     Among  these  are  said  to  have  been  involved,  a  solution  capable  of  solidifying  in  a 

found  those  of  the  willow,  the  pear-tree,  mul-  short  space  of  time,  or  capable  at  least  of  sud* 

berry-tree,  and  of  several  others.    These  have  denly  gelatinising  previously  to  the  ultimate 

been  found  in  fossil  calcareous  stone,  chiefly  in  change  by  which  it  became  solidified  into  stone.' 

that  of  Oeningen,  and  in  the  calcareous  tufa  bor-  Dr.  M'CuUoch  describes  and  figures  a  conge- 

dering  those  lakes  and  rivers  which  abound  in  ries  of  tubuli  contained  in  an  oriental  agate : 

calcareous  matter.    Leaves  are  sometimes  found  similar  substances  are  found  in  the  pebbles  on 

in  sandstone  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Yorkshire  coasL 

trees,  but  which  most  probably  have  belonged  to  A  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  fossils  peculiar 
aquatic  plants.  In  the  gray  chalk,  small  white  to  the  different  strata  will,  in  all  probability, 
ramose  forms  are  found,  which  pervade  the  open  to  us  considerable  stores  of  mstructioo; 
chalk,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  of  vege-  we  may  thereby  learns  not  only  the  nature  of  the 
table  origin.  Wood  and  other  vegetable  sub-  several  vegetable  beings  of  the  earlier  ages  of  this 
stances  are  freauently  found  in  clay  and  limestone  planet,  but  may  ascertain  the  order  in  which  the 
in  the  state  or  charcoal*  It  cannot  always  be  several  tribes  were  created :  and,  reckoning  upon 
ascertained  by  what  means  this  change  has  been  the  considerable  advance  which  has  been  node 
effected ;  but  in  that  which  is  found  in  the  blue  in  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
clay,  and  in  other  situations  in  which  pyrites  pre-  and  upon  the  eagerness  with  which  enquiries  re- 
vail,  the  change  mav  safely  be  attributed  to  the  specting  the  organic  remains  of  former  periods 
decomposition  of  the  pyrites  with  which  those  are  pursued,  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge, 
substances  had  been  impregnated.  it  may  be  presumed,  is  not  far  distant.  At  pre- 
ifosies,  Cofi/enMS,  S^. — ^Rounded  pebbles,  sent  we  know  of  no  vegetable  remains  of  earlier 
called  moss  agates,  are  frequently  found  on  the  existence  than  those  which  belong  to  the  coal 
coast  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire:  and  Dr.  formation ;  and  these  appear  to  be  chiefly  deriv- 
M'Culloch  describes  them  as  having  been  found  ad  firom  various  grasses  and  reeds,  and  plants  of 
on  the  shore  at  Dunglas  in  Scotland,  containing  the  ciyptogamous  and  succulent  tribes,  many  of 
substances  which  have  the  appearance  of  vege«  which  are  not  known  to  exist  on  the  surface  of 
tables.  the  earth  at  present.    From  the  latter  of  these 

Daubenton  and  Blumenbach  had  expressed  the  coal  itselt  appears  to  have  chiefly  proceeded, 

their  conviction  of  the  vegetable  origin  of  these  In  the  mountain  limestone  above  the  coal,  aod 

substances;  still  many  considered  them  as  en-  in  the  different  members  of  this  formation  exist- 

tirely  mineral :  but  Dr.  M'Culloch,  pursuing  ing  between  this  and  the  blue  lias,  vegetable  re- 

this  enquiry  widi  his  usual  zeal  and  acoteness,  mains  appear  to  be  of  but  rare  occurrence;  so 

observes,  that  deception  is  veiy  likely  to  arise  in  that  particulars  of  such  as  have  been  discovered 

these  specimens,  from  the  well  known  metallic  in  these  situations  may  furnish  much  useful  in- 

arborizations  emulating  the  vegetable  forms,  be-  formation,  and  especially  with  respect  to  those 

comins  blended  with  the  real  vegetable ;  and  fossils  which  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their 

from  the  actual  investment  of  the  whole  plant  origin  from  wood. 

with  caibonate  of  iron ;  but  the  most  common  It  has  been  assumed  that  wood,  or  parts  of 

source  of  deception  and  obscurity,  in  the  Dr.'s  trees,  have  been  found  in  coal  and  in  the  aocom- 

opinion,  'will  be  found  in  the  whimsical  and  panying  coal-measures,  but  some  confirmation  of 

fibrous   disposition    occasionally    assumed    by  these  accounts  seems  to  be  required.    The  de- 

chlorite,  its  color  often  imitating  the  natural  hue  scription  of  these  fossils  has  seldom  been  so  par- 

of  a  plant  as  perfectly  as  its  fibrous  and  ramified  ticular  and  exact  as  to  yield  positive  evidence  of 

appearance  does  the  disposition  and  form  of  one.'  their  original  nature ;  and,  as  has  been  already 

All  the  plants  that  have  been  discovered  in  this  shown,  the  instances  are  by  no  means  infreauent 

state  of  envelopment  in  quartz  appear  to  belong  in  which  the  traces,  and  even  &e  remains,  of  cao- 

to  certain  species  of  the  cryptogamia  class,  chiefly  tuses  and  other  succulent  plants,  had  given  rise 

byssi,  confervs,  jungermannic,  and  the  mosses,  to  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  fossil  trees  in 

Tne  stones  found  at  Dunglasi  Dr.  M'CuUoch  ob-  these  strata.    This  opinion  may  therefore  have 

serves, '  contain  remains  of  organized  substances  obtained  seeming  connrmation  firom  the  ligneous 

of  an  epocha  at  least  equally  ancient  with  that  in  hardness  which  large  plants  of  this  kind  might 

which  the  vegetable  remains  found  in  the  floets  have  acquired,  and  which,  perhaps,  might  be 

strata  existed.    As  the  species  ascertained   by  traced  in  their  mineralised  remains.  The  earliest 

Daubenton  have,  in  all  probability,  been  pre-  stratification  in  which  fossil  wood  exists  is  not 

served  in  recent  formations  of  chalcMony,'  so  the  perhaps  at  present  determined ;  but  it  seems 

Dr.  thinks  that '  those  which  he  describes  have  that  the  earliest  appeaiince  in  this  island  of  fos- 

been  preserved  in  the  chalcedonies  of  former  sil  wood,  which  by  its  uniformity  of  character 

days.'  The  moss  agates  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  appears  to  belong  to  a  particular  bed,  is  the 
appear  to  be  of  the  ancient,  whilst  other  speci-  spathose  bituminous  wood  of  the  blue  lias,  as 
mens  prove  the  correctness  of  Dr.  M'Culloch's  found  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  and  in  the  neigh- 
opinion,  that  some  of  these  fossils  are  of  recent  bourhood  of  Bath.  In  the  next  formation,  and 
formation. 
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terticalarly  in  that  of  the  green  Muid,  filiGeons  the  animab  to  which  they  belonged  met  their 
fossil  wood  occurs  frequently.  Very  delicate  fitte  in  the  rery  places  where  thev  now  lie  hu^ 
specimens  are  found  in  the  sandstone,  the  whet-  ried.  Hence  it  may  be  considered  as  an  axiom, 
stone  of  the  Blackdownhillsof  DeTonshire.  The  that  man»  and  other  animals,  whose  bones  are 
specimens  of  fossil  wood  found  in  the  Portland  not  found  intermixed  with  them,  did  not  co- 
stone  are  freouently  of  very  considerable  size,  exist  in  time  and  place.  The  same  mode  of 
and  bear  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  wood :  reasoning  would  further  justify  us  in  the  con- 
these  are  also  siliceous,  and  are  often  beautifully  elusion,  that,  if  those  catastrophes  which  over- 
sprinkled  on  their  interior  surfoces  with  qoartz  whelmed  a  great  proportion  of  the  brute  ere- 
crystals.  Siliceous  fossil  wood  is  also  found  in  ation  were  general,  as  geognostic  obsenrations  in« 
other  situations,  as  in  the  sands  of  Wooburn  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  world  render  probable,  the 
Bedfordshire:  it  also  occurs  at  Folkstone  in  creation  of  man  must  have  been  posterior  to 
Kent,  in  that  part  of  the  green  sand  where  it  ap-  that  of  those  genera  and  spcfcies  ot  mammalia 
proximates  to  the  superincumbent  marl,  in  which  which  perished  by  a  general  cataclysm,  and 
It  is  also  found.  Traces  of  wood  are  hardly  ever  whose  bones  are  so  thickly  disseminated  in  the 
discovered  in  the  chalk  itself,  and  so  rarely  in  more  recent  formations  of  rocks, 
the  accompanying  flint  nodules,  that  the  know-  '  The  human  skeletons  from  Guadaloupe  are 
ledge  of  but  one  specimen,  an  instance  of  this  called  Galibi  by  the  natives  of  that  island ;  a 
occurrence,  is  known  to  the  writer  of  tliese  pages,  name  said  to  have  been  that  of  an  ancient  tribe 
But  in  the  blue  clay,  incumbent  upon  this  im-  of  Caribs  of  Guiana,  but  which,  according  to  a 
menseaocnmulationofchalk,  fossil  wood,  pierc-  plausible  conjecture,  originated  in  the  substi- 
ea  frith  teredines,  and  nnpraniated  with  caJcare-  tution  of  the  letter  I  instead  of  r,  in  the  word 
ous  spar,  is  exceedinsly  abundant :  and  in  almost  Caribbee.  No  mention  is  made  of  them  by  any 
eveiY  sunken  part  of  this  bed,  and  even  of  the  author  except  general  Emouf,  in  a  letter  to  M. 
whole  surfiuse  of  this  island,  the  remains  are  dis-  Faujas  St.  rond,  inserted  in  vol  v.  1805  of  the 
covereble  of  vast  forests  which  have  suffered  little  Aniudes  du  Museum;  and  by  M.  Lavaisse^  in 
other  change  than  that  of  having  undergone  dif-  hb  Voyage  it  la  Trinidad,  &c.,  published  in 
ferent  degrees  of  bituminisation.  1813.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  writes. 
By  these  facts,  concludes  Mr.  Parkinson,  we  that,  on  tluit  part  of  the  windward  side  of  the 
learn  that,  at  some  very  remote  and  early  period  Grande-Terre  called  La  MoCile,  skeletons  are 
of  the  existence  of  this  planet,  it  roust  have  found  enveloped  in  what  he  terms  '  Masses  de 
abounded  vrith  plantsof  the  succulent  kind,  and,  madrepores  p^trifi^,'  which  being  very  hard, 
as  it  appears  from  their  remains,  in  great  variety  and  sitiuted  within  the  line  of  high  water,  could 
of  form  and  luxuriancy  of  size  These,  from  not  be  worked  without  great  difficulty,  but  that 
what  is  discoverable  of  their  structure,  beset  with  he  expected  to  succeed  in  causing  some  of  these 
setEB  and  spines,  were  not  formed  for  the  food  of  masses  to  be  detached,  the  measurements  of 
animals ;  nor,  from  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  he  states  to  be  about  eight  feet  by  two 
of  which  they  were  composed,  were  they  fitted  and  a  half. 

to  be  applied  to  the  various  purposes  to  which        *  The  block  brought  home  by  Sir  Alexander 

wood,  the  product  of  the  eartn  at  a  subsequent  Cochrane  exactly  answered  this  account  with 

period,  has  been  found  to  be  so  excellently  adapt-  regard  to  the  measurements ;  in  thickness  it  was 

ed,  by  man.    Their  remains,  it  must  also  be  about  a  foot  and  a  half.    It  weighed  nearly  two 

remarked,  are  now  found  in  conjunction  with  tons ;  its  shape  was  inegular,  approaching  to  a 

that  substance  which  nature  has,  in  all  probabi-  flattened  oval,  with  here  and  there  some  conca- 

lity,'  formed  from  them ;  and  which,  by  the  pe-  Tities,  the  largest  of  which,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 

eoliar  economical  modification  of  its  combusttbi-  peared,  occupying^  the  place  where  the  thigh 

lity,  is  rendered  an  invaluable  article  of  fuel,  twne  had  been  situated,  the  lower  part  of  which 

If  this  be  admitted  to  be  the  origin  of  coal,  a  was  therefore  wanting.    Except  tne  few  holes 

satisfectory  cause  will  appear  for  the  vast  abnnd-  evidenUy  made  to  assist  in  rabmg  the  block,  the 

ance  of  vegetable  matter  with  which  the  earth  masons  here  declared,  that  there  was  no  mark  of 

must  have  been  stored  in  its  early  ages:  this  a  tool  upon  any  put  of  it;  and,  indeed,  the 

▼ast,  and  in  any  other  view  useless,  creation,  will  whole  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  huge 

thus  be  ascertamed  to  have  been  a  beneficent  ar-  nodule  disengaged  from  a  surrounding  mass, 

rangement  by  Providence  for  man,  the  being  of  The  situation  of  the  skeleton  in  the  block  was  so 

a  creation.of  a  later  period.  superficial,  that  its  presence  in  the  rock  on  the 

n         TV     ummn  ^^^**'*  ^^  probably  been  indicated  by  the  pro- 

Llass  IX^-HOMO.  jection  of  some  of  the  more  elevated  parU  of 

Remains  of  the  human  tpecin  are  not  found  the  left  fore-arm. 
n  secondary  straU;  but  in  the  clay  of  the  fts-  'The  skull  is  wanting;  a  circumstance  which 
sures  of  rocks  they  are  not  infrequent,  and  they  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  this  character- 
have  been  found  in  alluvial  soil  at  Koestretz  in  istic  part  might  possibly  have  thrown  some  light 
Germany.  Mr.  Konig*s  account  of  the  most  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  or  would,  at 
celebrated  fossile  skeleton  yet  discovered  (and  least,  have  settled  the  question,  whether  the  ske- 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum)  is  thus  leton  is  that  of  a  Carib,  who  used  to  give  the 
introduced:—  frontal  bone  of  the  head  a  particular  shape  by 

'All  the  circumstances  under  which  the  known  compression;  which  had  the  effect  of  depres- 

depositions  of  bones  occur,'  says  this  gentleman,  sing  the  upper,  and  protruding  the  lower  edge 

'both  in  alluvial  beds  and  in  the  caverns  and  of  the  orbits,  so  as  to  make  the  direction  of  their 

fissures  of  floetz  limestone  tend  to  prove,  that  opening  nearly  upwards,  or  horizontal,  instead 
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of  vertical.    The  vertebra  of  the  neck  were  lost  itself  as  a  dark  colored  straight  line.    Tlie  por- 

with  the  head.    The  bones  of  the  thorax  bear  tion  of  the  stone  which  contained  part  of  the 

all  the  madu  of  considerable  concussion,  and  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  was  unfor- 

are  completely  dislocated.     The  seven  true  ribs  tunately  broken ;  but  the  separate  fragments  are 

of  the  left  side,  though  their  heads  are  not  in  preserved. 

connexion  with  the  vertebrsB,  are  complete;  but        *  The  whole  of  the  bones,  when  first  laid  bare, 

only  three  of  the  fiilse  ribs  are  observable.    On  had  a  mouldering  appearance,  and  the  hard  sur- 

the  right  side  only  frs^rments  of  these  bones  are  rounding  stone  coula  not  be  detached,  without 

seen ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  seven  true  ribs  frequenUy  injuring  their  sur^u% ;  but,  after  an 

of  this  side  are  found  on  the  left,  and  might  at  exposure  for  some  days  to  the  air,  they  acquired* 

first  sight  be  taken  for  the  termination  of  the  a    considerable   degree   of  hardness.    Sir    H. 

left  ribs.     The  right  ribs  must  therefore  have  Davy,  who  subjected  a  small  portion  of  them  to 

been  violently  broken,  and  carried  over  to  the  chemical  analysis,  found  that  they  contained  part 

left  side,  where,  if  this  mode  of  viewing  the  of  their  animal  matter,  and  all  their  phosphate 

subject  be  correct,  the  sternum  must  likewise  of  lime.    Here  follows  an  exact  description  of 

lie  concealed  below  the  termination  of  the  ribs,  the  rock,  in  which  the  fossile  skeleton  is  found. 

The  small  bone  dependent  above  the  upper  ribs  The  attention  of  geologists  being  now  directed 

of  the  left  side  appears  to  be  the  right  clavicle,  tovrards  thb  object,  it  may  be  expected  diat  a 

The  right  os  humeri  is  lost ;  of  the  left  nothing  scientific   examination   of    the    circumstances 

remains  except  the  condyles  in  connexion  with  under  which  this  limestone  occurs  will  not  fail 

the  fore-arm,  which  is  in  the  state  of  pronation ;  ere  long  to  fix  its  age,  and  assign  to  it  the  place 

the  radius  of  this  side  exists  nearly  in  its  full  it  is  to  occupy  in  the  series  of  rocks.    All  our 

length,  while  of  the  ulna  the  lower  part  only  present  information  respecting  the  Grande  Terre 

remains,  which  is  considerably  pushed  upwards,  of  Guadaloupe  amounts  to  this,  that  it  is  a  flat 

Of  the  two  bones  of  the  right  tt>re-arm  the  in-  limestone  country,  derived  principally  from  the 

ferior  terminatbns  axe  seen.    Both  the  rows  of  detritus  of  zoophytes,  witli  here  and  there  single 

the  bones  of  the  wrists  are  lost,  but  tiie  whole  hills  (momes)  composed  of  shell  limestone ; 

metacarpus  of  the  left  hsmd  is  displayed,  toge^  while  Guadaloupe,  properly  so  called,  separated 

ther  with  part  of  the  bones  of  the  fingcis :  the  from  the  upper  part  by  a  narrow  channel  of  the 

first  joint  of  the  fore  finger  rests  on  £e  upper  sea,  has  no  traces  of  limestone,  and  is  entirely 

ridge  of  Uie  OS  pubis,  the  two  others,  detached  volcanic'    See  plate  II.  fig.  3. 
from    their   metacarpal    bones,  are    propelled       Since  the  above  has  been  prepared  we  have 

downwards,  and  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  happened  of  the  accounts  of  an  old  acquaintance, 

femur,  and  bdow  the  foramen  magnum  ischii  Mr.  Trimmer,  of  some  organic  remains  fband 

of  this  side.    Vestiges  of  three  of  the  fingm  of  near  Brentford,  Middlesex ;  the  spot  mentioned 

the  right  hand  are  likewise  visible,  considerably  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  rnders.    He  is 

below  the  lower  portion  of  the  fore-arm,  and  describing  in  order  the  remains  of  two  fields, 

close  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  femur.    The  not  contiguous. 

vertebrae  may  be  traced  along  the  whole  length       '  The  first,'  he  says,  '  is  about  half  a  mile 

of  the  column,  but  are  in  no  part  of  it  well  de-  north  of  the  Thames  at  Kew  Bridge ;  its  surtee 

fined.    Of  the  OS  sacrum  the  superior  portion  is  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  ThasDes  at 

only  is  distinct :  it  is  disunited  from  the  last  low  water.    The  strata  here  are,  first,  sandy 

vertebra  and  the  ilium,  and  driven  upwards,  loam  from  six  to  seven  fSeet,  ^  lowest  two  feet 

The  left  os  ilium  is  neariy  complete;  but  shat-  slightly  calcareous.  SeconcUy,  sandy  gravel,  a  few 

tered,  and  one  of  the  fragments  depressed  below  inches  only  in  thidiness.    Thirdly,  loam  slightly 

the  level  of  the  rest:  the  ossa  pubis,  though  calcareous,  from  one  to  five  feet:  between  this 

well  defined,  are  gradually  lost  in  the  mass  of  and  the  next  stratum  peat  frequently  iiitervenes 

the  stone.    On  the  right  side  the  os  innomi*  ii  small  patches,  of  only  a  few  yards  wide  and  m 

natum   is   completely  shattered,  and  the  frag-  few  inches  thick.    Fourthly,  gravel  containing 

ments  are  sunk;* but,  towards  the  acetabulum,  water;  this  stratum  varies  from  two  to  ten  feet 

part  of  its  internal  cellular  structure  is  dis-  in  thickness,  and  is  always  die  deepest  in  the 

cernible.  places  covered  by  peat;  in  Ihese  places  the 

*  The  thigh  bones  and  the  bones  of  the  leg  of  lower  part  of  the  stratum  becomes  an  heteroge- 

the  right  side  are  in  good  preservation,  but,  being  neous  mass  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  and  fre> 

considerably  turned  outwards,  the  fibula  lies  qiiently  exhales  a  disagreeable  muddy  smell. 

buried  in  the  stone,  and  is  not  seen.    The  lower  Fifthly,  the  main  stratum  of  blue  clay,  which  lies 

part  of  the  femur  of  this  side  is  indicated  only  under  this,  extends  under  London  and  its  vici- 

by  a  bony  outline,  and  appears  to  have  been  nity ;  the  average  depth  of  this  dav  has  been 

distended  by  the  compact  limestone  that  fills  ascertained,  by  wells  that  have  been  dug  through 

the  cavities  both  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  it,  to  be  about  200  feet  under  the  snrfeee  of  tibe 

thigh,  and  to  the  expansion  of  which  these  bones  more  level  lands,   and  proportionally  deeper 

probably  owe  their  present  shattered  condition,  under  the  hills,  as  appears  finm  lord  Spenoer*s 

The  lower  end  of  the  left  thigh  bone  appears  to  well,  at  Wimbledon,  which  is  567  feet  deep, 

have  been  broken  and  lost  in  the  operation  of  This  stratum,  besides  figured  ibssihf,  oontains 

detaching  the  block ;  the  two  bones  of  the  leg,  pyrites  and  many  detached  nodules;  at  the  depth 

however,  on  this  side  are  nearly  complete:  the  of  twenty  feet  there  is  a  regular  stratum  of  thes* 

tibia  was  split  almost  the  whole  of  its  length  a  nodules,  some  of  which  are  of  very  eoniidei^bl^ 

little  below  the  external  edge,  and  the  fissure,  size, 
being  filled  up  %%ith  limestone,  now  presents       '  In  the  first  stratum,  as  fiur  as  my  obeemoir^ 
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has 'extended,  no  remains  of  an  organised  body  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large  end ;  it  was  found 

has  e^er  been  found,  and,  as  my  search  has  not  impracticable  to  more  it  otherwise  than  in  frag- 

been  very  limited,  I  may  venture  to  say  it  con-  mentl^  which  I  have  preserved,  ai}d  have  hopes 

tains  none.    In  the  second  stratum  snail  shells,  of  being  able  to  put  a  considerable  part  of  it 

and  the  shells  of  river  fish  have  been  found,  and  together.    The  immense  size  of  this  horn  is 

a  few  bones  of  land  animab,  but  of  inconsiderar  rendered  more  remarkable  by  another  horn  from 

ble  size,  and  in  such  a  mutilated  state  that  it  the  same  spot,  which  measures  but  six  inches  in 

cannot  be  ascertained  to  what  class  they  belong,  length,    lliough  this  stratum  is  so  extremely 

In  the  third  stratum  the  horns  and  bonee  of  the  productive  of  the  remains  of  animals,  yet  there 

ox,  and  the  horns,  bones,  and  teeth  of  the  deer,  are  but  few  good  cabinet  specimens  from  it, 

have  been  found,  and  also,  as  in  the  second  owing,  it  is  presumed,  to  their  having  been' 

stratum,  snail  shel)s,  and  the  shells  of  river  fish,  crushed  at  the  time  they  were  buried,  and  to  the 

In  the  fourth  stratum  were  found  teeth  and  injury  they  have  since  received  from  moisture, 

bones  of  both  the  African  and  Asiatic  elephants,  It  is  necessaiy  40  remark  that  the  gravel-stones 

teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  bones,  horns,  and  in  this  stratum  do  not  appear  to  have  been 

teeth  of  the  ox.   A  tusk  of  an  elephant  measured,  rounded  in  the  usual  way  oy  attrition,  and  that 

as  it  lay  on*  the  ground,  nine  feet  three  inches,  the  bones  must  have  been  deposited  after  the 

but,  in  attempting  to  remove  it,  it  broke-  into  flesh  was  off,  because,  in  no  instance  have  two 

small  pieces.    When  this  stratum  dips  into  the  bones  been  found  together  which  were  joined  in 

clay,  and  becomes  a  mixed  mass,  as  before  the  li?ing  animal;  and  further,  that  the  bones 

stated,  it  is  seldom  without  the  remains  of  ani-  are  not  in  the  least  worn,  as  must  have  been  the 

mals.    In  the  fifth  stratum,  namely,  the  blue  case  had  they  been  exposed  to  the  wash  of  a  sear 

clay,  the  extraneous  fossils  are  entirely  marine,  beach. 

wiUi  the  exception  of  some  specimens  of  fruit        '  In  the  third  stratum,  viz.  calcareous  loam, 

and  pieces  of  petrified  wood,  the  latter  of  which  have  been  found  the  horns,  bones,  and  teeth  of 

may  be  considered  as  marine,  because,  when  of  the  deer,  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  ox,  together 

sufficient  size,  they  are  always  penetrated  by  with  snail-shells,  and  the  shells  of  river-fish, 
teredines.    The  other  fossils  from  this  stratum        '  Brentford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 

are  nautili,  oysters,  pinnce  marine,  crabs,  teeth  are  the  fields  I  have  mentioned,  is  situated  on 

and  bones  of  fish,  and  a  great  variety  of  small  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  is  six  miles 

marine  shells ;  this  stratum  has  been  penetrated  west  of  London.    The  fall  of  the  Thames  from 

hitherto  in  this  field  only  to  the  depth  of  thirty  Brentford  to  its  mouth  ^at  the  Nore  is  estimated 

feet,  throu^out  which  the  specimens  found  were  at  seven  feet.' — FhUotophical  Trantactiom. 
dispersed  without  any  regularity.  We  close  with  a  late  ingenious  speculation  of 

'  The  second  field  is  about  one  mile  to  the  baron  Humboldt's  on  the  occurrence  of  tix>pical 
westward  of  the  former,  one  mile  north  of  the  animals  and  plants,  in  a  fossile  state^  in  the 
Thames,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  frozen  regions  of  the  earth, 
of  the  river  Brent;  its  height  above  the  Thames  Speaking  of  the  heat  of  the  body  of  our  planet 
at  low  water  is  about  forty  feet  The  strata  are,  he  says, '  ft  is  perhaps  in  the  internal  heat  of 
first,  sandy  loam,  eight  or  nine  feet,  in  the  lowest  the  earth,  a  heat  which  is'  indicated  by  experi- 
three  feet  of  which  it  is  slighdy  calcareous,  ments  ipade  with  the  thermometer,  and  the  phe- 
Secondly,  sand,  becoming  coarser  towards  the  nomena  of  volcanoes,  that  the  cause  of  one  of 
lowest  part,  and  ending  in  sandy  gravel  from  the  most  astonishing  phenomena  which  the  know- 
three  to  eight  feet  Thinlly,  sandy  loam  highly  ledge  of  petrifactions  presents  to  us  resides, 
calcareous,  having  its  upper  surface  nearly  level.  Tropical  forms  of  animals,  arborescent  ferns, 
but  gradually  increasing  in  thickness,  from  a  palmsandbamboos,  occur  imbedded  in  the  frozen 
feather-edge  to  nine  feet.  Below  this  are  two  regions  of  the  north.  The  primitive  world  every 
strata  of  gravel  and  clay,  as  in  the  other  field ;  where  discloses  to  us  a  distribution  of  organic 
but,  as  these  strata  have  been  only  occasionally  forms,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  presently 
penetrated  in  dig^ng  for  water,  nothing  there-  existing  state  of  climates.  To  solve  so  import- 
tore  is  known  with  respect  to  them  but  that  they  ant  a  problem,  recourse  has  been  had  to  a  great 
exist  there.  In  the  first  stratum,  as  in  the  other  number  of  hypotheses,  such  as  the  approacn  of 
field,  no  organic  remains  have  been  observed,  a  comet,  the  change  of  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
In  the  second,  but  always  within  two  feet  of  the  the  increase  of  intensity  of  the  solar  heat.  None 
third  stratum,  have  been  found  the  teeth  and  of  these  hypotheses  has  been  able  to  satisfy  at 
bones  of  the  hippopotamus,  the  teeth  and  bones  the  same  time  the  astronomer,  the  natural  phi- 
of  the  elephant,  the  horns,  bones,  and  teeth  of  losopher,  and  the  geologist  As  to  my  own  opi- 
several  species  of  deer,  the  horns,  bones,  and  nion  on  the  subject,  I  leave  the  earth's  axis  in 
teeth  of  the  ox,  and  the  sbelb  of  river  fish.  its  position,  I  admit  no  change  in  the  radiation 

*  The  remains  of  hippopotami  are  so  extremely  of  the  solar  disk,  a  change  by  which  a  celebrated 

abundant,  that,  in  turning  over  an  area  of  120  astronomer  thought  he  could  explain  the  good 

yards  in  the  present  season,  parts  of  six  tusks  and  bad  harvest**  of  our  fields ;  out  I  imagine 

have  been  found  of  this  animal,  besides  a  tooth  that  in  each  planet,  independently  of  its  rela- 

and  part  of  the  horn  of  a  deer,  part  of  a  tusk,  tions  to  a  central  body,  and  independently  of  its 

and  part  of  a  grinder  of  an  elephant,  and  the  astronomical    position,    there    exist   numerous 

horns,  with  a  small  part  of  the  skull,  of  an  ox.  causes  of  development  of  heat,  whether  by  the 

One  of  these  horns   I  had  an  opportunity  of  chemical  processes  of  oxidation,  or  Iw  the  preci- 

measuring  as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  and  found  it  pilation  and  changes  of  capacity  of  bodies,  or 

*o  be  four  feet  and  a  hatf  in  length,  and  five  by    the  augmentation  of  the  electro-magnetic. 
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tntenaitj,  or  the  commanication  between  the  the  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  it  it  assamed 

internal  and  external  parts  of  the  globe.  that  elephants  covered  with  long  hair,  now  im- 

'  When,  in  the  primitive  world,  the  deeply  fis-  mersed  m  the  polar  ice,  were  originally  natives 

sured  crust  of  the  earth  exhaled  heat  by  these  of  those  climates,  and  that  forms  resemUing  the 

apertures,  perhaps  during  many  centuries,  palms,  same  principal  type,  such  as  that  of  lions  and 

arborescent  ferns,  and   the  animals  of  warm  lynxes,  may  have  lived  at  the  same  time  in  renr 

climates,  lived   in  vast  expanses  of  country,  different  climates,  such  a  mode  of  explanatkn 

According  to  this  system  of  things,  which  I  have  would  yet  be  inapplicable  to  the  vegetable  pro- 

already  indicated  in  my  work   entitled  Essai  ductions.    For  reasons  which  v^t^le  phjsio> 

Geognostique  sur  le  Gisement  des  Roches  dans  logy  discloses,  palms,  bananas,  and  arborescent 

les  deux  Hemispheres,  the  temperature  of  volcar  monocotyledonous  plants,  are  unable  to  support 

noes  is  the  same  as  that  of  tne  interior  of  the  the  cold  of  the  northern  countries ;  and,  in  the 

earth,  and  the  same  cause  which  now  produces  geognostical  problem  which  we  are  here  examining, 

such   frightful    ravages    would  formerly  have  it  appears  to  me  difficult  to  separate  the  plants 

made  the  richest  vegetation  to  spring  in  every  from  the  animals ;  the  same  explanation  ought  to 

zone,  from  the  newly  oxidised  envelope  of  the  embrace  the  two  forms.'    (Tableaux  de  la  Na- 

earth,  and  from  the  deeply  fissured  strata  of  ture),  as  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  Philoaophical 

rocks.    If,  in   order  to  account  for  the  distri-  Journal,  September,  1828. 
bution  o^  the  tropical  forms  that  occur  buried  in 


REMAKE*,  V.  a.    Re  and  make.    To  make       tf  the  nmarker  would  but  once  try  to  ovtahioe  the 

2Bew.  anther,  by  writing  a  hetter  book  on  the  same  sabject. 

That,  which  she  owns  above  her.  must  perfectly  ^  ''«»»<*  «»»  ^  convinced  of  hU  own  insaffioenqr. 
Tf moik*  ttt  after  the  image  of  our  maker.     OUinmUe.  „«»       .   . 

REMANiy.    Ut.  re  and  mando.    To  send        REMBANG,  a  huge  town  on  the  north  co^ 

back  •  call  back  ^^  •*  *^  contaimng  many  good  houses,  and  ad- 

^/  .  '      -^^j  *u  •    *    k  u.  .«j  iUA  ▼antageously  situated  close  to  the  sea,  which 

The  better  wrt  quoted  their  f^^^^^s  and  W  ^J^  ^^^  ^,,^  ^^^^^^     Formerly  A^  Dutch 

r/mtt4::irt^;rbLt'  '^^"^'"^'^':'  bniU  their  principal  vessel,  and  kept'a  consider- 

Philoxenus.  for  despising  some  dull  poetry  of  «We  8«^?o°  here.    A  quantity  of  sea  salt  is 

Dibnysius.  was  coodemned  to  dig  in  the  quarries ;  P'??^^^i\2e^neighbourhood. 
from  wheoce  being  remanded,  at  his  return  Dionysius        REM  BRANDT  (Van  Ryn).   This  celebrated 

prodaced  some  other  of  his  verses,  which  as  soon  ss  painter  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  and  was  bom  at 

Fhilozenus  had  read,  he  made  no  reply,  but,  calling  a  village  near  Leyden  in  1606.  He  obtained  the 

to  the  waiters,  said,  Carry  me  again  to  the  quarries,  name  of  Van  Ryn,  from  his  having  spent  the 

Chcemment  of  the  Tomgm.  youthful  part  of  his  life  on  the  borders  of  the 

REM'ANENT,  n. «.    Old  Fr.  remomme ;  Lat  Rhine.    He  was  at  first  placed  under  Jacob 

'ftnanent.    Now  contracted  to  remnant.    The  Van  Zwanenburg,  with  whom  he  continued  three 

part  remaining.  years ;  and  after  this  studied  under  Peter  Last- 

Her  majesty  bought  of  his  executrix  the  remanent  man,  with  whom,  however,    he  rtaid  only  six 

of  the  last  term  of  Aree  years.  Bacon,  months.     For  the  same  length  of  Ume  be  was 

_^__^__.,         _  -,  the  scholar  of  Jacob  Pinas;   from  whom  he 

REMARK,i;.o.&n.r.  -v     Fr.  -tmarquer,  or  acquired  that  taste  for  strong  contrasts  of  liicfat 

Reiiabx  ABLE,  flrfj.        #  gerhaps  rc and  mark.  ^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^  he  ever  after  so  happtir 

Remark  ABLENEss,n.«.V To   note;    observe  cultivated.    He,  however,  formed  his  own  stvte 

Remark  ABLY,  adv.       i  particularly;  distm-  entirely,  by  studying  and  imiuting  nature,  i;nd 

Remark  er,  n.  $.  J  guish :   the  note  or  ^^  tjoaimg  power  in  representing  every  object 

observation  made  or  t^en :  remarkable  is,  wor-  ^-^^  truth,  fbrce,  and  life,  has  never  since  been 

thy  of  note;  observable:  the  noun  substanUve  equalled.  By  the  advice  of  a  friend,  Rembrandt 

and  adverb  corresponding:  remarker,  an  ob-  ^,  prevailed  on  to  carry  one  of  his  eariy  per- 

server.  ,    .  ^,t         u  l  j  formauces  to  the  Hague ;  where  a  dealer  instantly 

bo  did  Orpheus  pUinly  teach  Aa^  gave  him  100  florini  for  the  picture.    This  inc; 

beeinning  in  time,  from  the  will  of  the  most  high  3  ,     .««^  »«.  ^^fu-  ftk.  «^.vj:« 

G^,  whSse  rtmarhabU  words  aie  thus  converted.  ^«°?  ^^  «?)y  J^'^^i  v      ^  ♦        •S^.L  ^ 

RaUigh,  quamted  with  his  abilities,  but  contnbated  to 

They  signify  the  f*iiittrfai*to»«f  of  this  punishment  make  him  more  seiteible  of  his  own  talents.     He 

of  the  Jews,  as  signal  revenge  from  the  crucified  soon  after  this  settled  in  Amsterdam,  that  he 

Christ.  Hammond,  might  follow  his  profession  with  more  adrantage. 

The  prisoner  Samson  hers  I  seek.  Business  crowded  on  him  immediately,  so  as 

— His  manacles  remark  him,  there  he  sits.    MUion,  scarcely  to  allow  him  time  to  gratify  the  demand 

^It  is  easy  to  observe  what  has  been  remarked,  that  fbr  his  paintings ;  and  he  had  such  a  number  of 

the  names  of  simple  ideas  are  the  least  liable  to  mis-  pupji,  that  wealth  flowed  in  plentifully.     He 

^*^**'  fn^'  i  11    u      u         ^**''  received  fifom  each  of  his  scholars  100  florins 

T  ,u       .    u   1.'"'^   I     .V      ^      p  •  a-y«w  ft>T  their  instruction ;  and  he  also  raised  a 

Talk  most  who  J»|;!f  j^«  j;;?**^^  la^      Pr^.  considerable  sum  by  the  sale  of  the  copies  they 

tion^r?:ifltn^^^^^^^^^^  --^^^^  ^-m4^  ^^^^^-^  ^i^rs 

Such  parU  of  these  writings  as  may  be  remarkabfp  ^^Y^  retouched  in  several  parts,  to  increase 

stupid  should  become  suhjects  of   an  occasional  their  vaiue,  and  to  make  purchasers  bebeve  them 

criticism.  Watts,  hi9  own.    By  this  traffic,  and  an  artful  manage 
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ment  of  the  lale  of  his  etchings,  he  gained  at  in  1674,  or  according  to  some  accounts  in  11688. 

least  every  year  2500  florins.  His  style  of  paint-  His  personal  character  was  hr  from  amiable ;  he 

in{?,  in  the  first  years  of  his  practice,  was  Tery  was  avaricious,  and  not  very  scrupulous  in  his 

different  from  that  of  his  latter  time ;  his  early  means  of  getting  money.    He  was  also  fbnd  of 

performances  being  highly  finished,  with  a  neat  low  company,  by  which  his  taste  and  principles 

pencil,  resembling  those  of  Mieris ;  while  his  became  aegraded. 

latter  style  of  coloring  and  handling  was  strong,  REMEDIOS,  Nuestra  Serora  de  Los,  a 

bold,  and  with  a  degree  of  force,  in  which  he  has  reduced  city  of  New  Granada,  aad  capital  of  the 

not  been  excelled  by  any  artist;  a  picture  of  his  province  of  Rio*del  Hacha,  has  a  good  parish 

maid  servant,  placed  at  the  window  of  his  house  church,  and  is  defended  l^  a  castle  of  regular 

in  Amsterdam,  is  said  to  have  deceived  the  pas-  construction.     It  was  taken  and   sacked    by 

sengers  for  several  days.    De  Piles,  when  he  Francis  Drake  in  1596.    Seventy-three  miles 

was  in  Holland,  not  only  ascertained  the  truth  east  by  north  of  Santa  Maitha,  and  104  north 

of  this  fiict,  but  purchased  the  portrait,  which  west  of  Maracaibo.    It  was  Tormerly  famous  for 

he  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  in  his  its  pearl  fisheries. 

cabinet.  Rembrandt's  local  colors  are  extremely  REM'EDY,fi.«.  &t;.d.N  Fr.  rmede ;  Ital. 
good ;  he  perfecUy  understood  the  principles  of  Remb'diable,««.  /  Span,  and  Port.  r«. 
the  chiaro^scuro ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  gene-  Reme'diap;,  Smedio;  Lat.  nimedi^ 
rally  pamted  in  a  chamber  so  contrived  as  to  Reh'emless,  i  tim.  Antidote;  agent 
admit  but  one  ray  of  light,  and  that  from  above.  Reh'edflessness,  n.  t.  3  or  instrument  of 
The  lights  m  his  pictures  were  painted  with  a  cure;  medicine;  that  which  counteracts  any  evil; 
body  of  color  unusuallv  thick,  as  if  it  were  his  taking  of,  for,  or  agaimt,  before  the  object ;  repa- 
mtenuon  rather  to  model  than  to  paint;  but  he  j^tion:  to  cure  or  heal;  repair  or  remove  mis. 
knew  the  nature  and  property  of  each  particular  chief:  remediable  is  capable  of  renewing; 
tint  so  thoroughly  that  he  preserved  them  m  fuU  remediate,  medicinal :  remediless,  cureless ;  ad- 
freshness,  beauty,  and  lustre.  naitting  no  remedy:  the  noun  substantive  cor- 

His  genuine  works  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  responding, 
and  afford  incredible  prices.    Many  of  them, 

however,  are  in  the  collections  of  our  English  "  ^  ^^  of  a  man  there  u  no  wmjrfy. 

nobility.    The  etchings  of  Rembrandt  are  ex-  Sad  JE     I    '               •*^****»  "•  *• 

ceedingly  admired,  and  collected  with  ^^  Imprisoned  was  in  chliMr*«rfa*«..    S^ennr. 

and  expense  for  the  cabinets  of  the  cunous  in  „      *^          ^,                ■!     ji     j.      .  1^.     .. 

most  parts  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  remarked  that  .  ^^^^JT  ^^.  i*\*°{-^?^  ""f  ^"^^l  ??^  *^°"1'' 

•n^MA  !Lf  w:-  ^^.«^  -J.  ^^4.^  ^.i;...  •v«.»  icno  be  gneved  with  that  which  is  done  ;  but  to  mncdu 

ITx  ?    ^  P^V^  dated  earlier  than  1628  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  in  us  ai  in  themselves.^ 

nor  later  than  1659,  though  there  are  several  of  *                                                    Hdoher 

his  paintings  dated  in  1660,  and  MrticuUriy  the  All  you.  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth, 

portrait  of  a  Fnmciscan  Friar.    There  is,  per-  Spring  with  my  tears ;  be  aidant  and  rvmediate 

naps,  no  branch  of  collectorship  that  exhibits  In  the  good  man's  distress.  SluUupeart.  King  Ltmr. 

more  caprice  than  that  of  |>rints  in  general,  or  Things  without  all  rwmedv 

those  of  RembMdtm  particular.    Instencesof  Should  be  witho^regaid.           /d.  >faeteiik. 

this  may  be  adduced  in  the  Jund  without  the  The  war   nounded  uiran  this  eeneral  frwidiffii 

crown ;  the  Coppenol  with  a  white  back  pound ;  n^^sity.  maybe  termodfuie  generd.  the  rtmrnHles,, 

the  Joseph  with  the  lace  unshaded,  and  the  good  or  the  neoessary  war.                                Ealtirh 

Samaritan,  with  the  horse's  tail  white,  which  are  What  may  be  mntiy  or  cure 

regarded  as  inestimable ;  whilst  the  same  sub-  To  erils,  which  oar  own  misdeeds  have  wrooght 

jects,  without  these  distinctions,  are  considered  MUtan, 

as  of  little  comparative  value.    Strati  says  that.  We.  by  rigfatfal  doom  rtmediUat, 

in  consequence  of  a  commission  from  an  emi-  Vftn  lost  in  death,  till  he  that  dwelt  above 

nent  coUevtor,  he  bid  forty-six  guineas  for  the  High-throned  in  secret  bliss,  for  us  frail  dust 

Coppenol,  with  the  white  back  ground,  that  is,  Emptied  his  glory.                                      U. 

in  its  unfinished  state;  though  at  the  same  sale  Here  hope  b^;an  to  dawn ;  resolved  to  try. 

he  bought  a  beautiftil  impression  of  that  plate  in  She  fixed  on  this  her  utmost  remedy.           Drgdm. 

a  perfect  con  iition,  for  murteen  guineas  and  a  There  is  no  surer  mMdy  for  superstitious  and 

half.     Rembrandt  is  supposed  to  have  taken  desponding  weakness,  than' first  to  govern  ourselves 

advantage  of  this  humor  in  collectors,  by  alter-  ^X  ^*  ^*  improvement  of  that  reason  which  provi- 

ing  and  obliterating  parts  of  his  plates  to  render  ^cnce  has  given  us  for  a  guide ;  and  then,  when  we 

them  objects  of  enquiry.    He  ali£  suffered  him-  ^"^t^^"*  "^^  ^'^J  ^^  to  commit  aU  cheaifully, 

self  to  he  solicited*  before  he  would  consent  to  [^,?^A!i.tio^         P^'"*  '^  ^^^IL!!^"^ 

fT.  %' ru*^'!  T^V  ""t  '^  .",.*  ^n*^*  *^  Civil  government  ik  the  proper  rmneds,  far  thTu- 

print  of  Chnst  heahnp  the  sick,  usually  deno-  conveniences  of  the  state  o!  nituie.               locA.. 

nr^  hp  J^'t  Sl'^^r'T""  ^^t  "^"^  ^^  ^^  i*  ~y.  as  those  «e  good  at  flattering 

ZT^    .    ^^J;    **""  It  under  t^t  pnce.  ^^o  aie  good  for  nothing  else;  bSTin  the  meal 

At  pr»ent  a  good  irtpression  is  worth  from  fifty  ^j^^  the  poor  maais  left  under  a  remediUu  delosion. 

to  sixW  guineas.    The  rarest  and  most  expen-  Smuh 

sive  of  Rembrandt's  portraits  are  those  of  Uten-  O  how  short  my  interval  of  woe ! 

bogard,  called  the  Gold  Weigher,  and,  in  France,  Our  griefs  how  swift,  our  nrntdm  how  slow.  Prior, 

the  Banker;  Van  Tol,  tiie  advocate,  and  bufigo-  The  difference  between  poisons  and  tmudm  is 

master  Six,  each  of  which  is  estimated  at  fifty  easily  known  by  their  eflecto;  and  common  reason 

guineas.     This  great  artist  died  at  Amsterc>am  soon  distinguishes  between  virtue  and  vice.    Smft. 
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a£M£M'B£R»  v.  a.^     Old  Fr.  remembrer ; 
Remem'bsrer,  11.  f.   I  Ital.  remembrare ;  Lat. 
Remem'sbavce,         irememoror.    To  keep 
R£Mem'brancer.      J  or  bear  in  mind ;  pre- 
■erve  from  foigetiuln^ ;  put  in  mind ;  mention : 
a  rememberer  is  one  who  remembers :  remem- 
br^ce,  memory ;  retentiveness  of  memory ;  re- 
collection; reroiniscence ;  memorial;  memento; 
note  of  something  past  or  absent;  honorable 
memory :  remembrancer^  one  who  reminds ;  an 
oflScer  of  bis  majesty's  exchequer. 
Remember  not  against  as  former  iniquities. 

Pmlm  Ixzix.  8. 
He  having  once  seen  and  remembered  m»,  even 
from  the  beginning  began  to  be  in  the  rierward. 

Sidney. 
RemenAer  thee  1 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  plaM 
In  this  distnctM  brain.    Remember  thee ! 

SutnpetTe. 
Joy,  being  altogether  wantinff, 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow.      Id. 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  time  has  not  worn 
him    . 
From  my  remembrance.  td.  CymbeUne. 

A  sly  knave,  the  agent  fbr  his  master. 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fast  to  her  lord.  Id. 

Rosemary  and  rue  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long  ; 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  unto  you  both. 

Shakspeare, 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake.     Id. 
Let  your  remembrance  still  apply  to  Banquo ; 
Present  him  eminence,  both  wito  eye  and  tongue. 

AU  are  digested  into  books,  and  sent  to  the  te- 
menUfrancer  of  the  exchequer,  that  he  may  make  pro- 
cesses upon  them.  Bacon. 
It  grieves  me  to  be  remembered  thus 
By  any  one,  of  one  so  glorious.         Chapman. 

A  brave  master  to  servants,  and  a  rememberer  of 
the  least  good  office ;  for  his  6ock  he  transplanted 
most  of  them  into  plentiful  soils.  Wotten. 

If  ever  we  have  found  any  vyord  or  act  of  God  cor- 
dial to  us,  it  is  good  to  fetch  it  forth  oft  to  the  eve. 
The  renewing  of  our  sense  and  remembranee  makes 
every  gift  of  God  perpetually  beneficial. 

Bp.  Hafft  Ccntemj^tiont. 

I  would  only  rtmmaber  them  in  love  and  preven- 
tion, with  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  and  the  example 
of  the  Grscians.  Hcltfday. 

God  is  present  in  the  consciences  of  good  and  bad ; 
he  is  there  a  rtmofAranoer  to  call  our  actions  to 
mind,  and  a  witness  to  bring  them  to  judgment, 

Taylor. 

Had  memory  been  lost  with  innocence, 
IVe  had  not  known  the  sentence  nor  the'  oflence ; 
Twas'his  chief  punishment  to  keep  in  store 
The  sad  rtmenArance  what  he  was  before.   Deeham. 

These  petitions,  and  the  answer  of  the  common 
council  or  London,  vrere  ample  materials  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  lords,  who  might  be  thereby  remem- 
bered of  their  duty.  Clarendon. 
He  brings  them  back, 

Reeeemienng  mercy  and  his  covenant  sworn. 

AftilMI. 

I  hate  thy  beams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 
I  fell ;  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere.    Id. 

Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done, 
£rB  my  remeatbranee.  Id. 

Ciy  unto  God ;  for  yon  shall  be  remembered  of 
him.  Barclay, 


Those  proceedings  and  remembraneei  are  in  the 
Tower,  beginning  with  the  twentieth  year  of  Ed- 
ward I.  MaU. 

Would  I  were  in  my  grave ; 
For,    living  here,   you're  but  my  cai 

brancen: 
I  once  vras  happy.  Otway*$  Vemee 

Sharp  rememoranet  on  the  English  part. 
And  shame  of  being  matched  by  such  a  foe. 
Rouse  conscious  virtue  up  in  every  heart.  Drgden. 

This  is  to  be  ree^embered,  that  it  is  not  possible 
now  to  keep  a  young  gentleman  from  vice  by  a  total 
ignoianoe  of  it ;  unless  yon  wiU  all  his  life  mew  him 
up.  Locke. 

Rementbrance  is  when  the  same  idea  recun,  with- 
out the  operation  of  the  like  (4>ject  on  the  eztenial 
sensory.  Md. 

A  citation  ought  to  be  certain,  in  respect  of  the 
person  cited  ;  for,  if  such  certainty  be  therein  omit- 
ted, such  citation  is  invalid,  as  in  many  cases  hei«- 
after  to  be  remembered.  ^9^fi' 

This  ever  grateful  in  remembrance  bear. 

To  me  thou  owest,  to  me  the  vital  air.         Pope. 

We  are  said  to  remember  any  thing  when  the  idea 
of  it  arises  in  the  mind  with  a  consciousness  that  we 
have  had  this  idea  before.  Watte. 

Sorrows  remembered  sweeten  prssent  joy.       PeUek. 

RsMEMBRAMCERSy  anciently  called  derks  of 
the  remembrance,  certain  officers  of  the  exthe- 
quer,  whereof  three  are  distinguished  by  dw 
names  of  the  king's  remembrancer,  the  lord  tre» 
surer's  remembrancer,  and  the  remembrancer  of 
the  first  fruits.    The  king^s  remembiancer  enters 
in  bis  office  all  recognizances  taken  before  the 
barons    for  any  of  the  king's  debts,  for  ap- 
pearances or  observing  of  orders ;  he  also  takes 
all  bonds  for  the  king's  debts,  and  makes  out 
processes  thereon.    He  likewise  issues  proceaaea 
against  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  excise,  aod 
others,  for  their  accounts ;  and  informatioDs  opoB 
penal  statutes  are  entered  and  sued  in  his  office, 
where  all  proceedings  in  matters  upon  Eogli^ 
bills  in  tne  exchequer  chamber  remain.    He 
makes  out  the  bills  of  compositions  upon  penal 
laws,  takes  the  statement  or  debts,  and  into  his 
office  are  delivered  all  kinds  of  indentnres  and 
other  evidences  which  concern  the  assuring  any 
lands  to  the  crpwn.    He  every  year  in  ciastino 
animarum  reads  in  open  court  the  statute  for 
election  of  sheriffs;  and  likewise  openly  reads  in 
court  the  oaths  of  all  the  officers,  when  they  are 
admitted.     The  lord  treasurer's  remembrancer 
is  charged  to  make  out  processes  a^nsl  aH 
sheriffs,  escheators,  receivers,  and  baiti£&,  for 
their  accounts.    He  also  makes  out  writs  of  fieri 
facias,  and  extent  for   debu  due  to  the  king, 
either  in  the  pipe  or  with  the  auditors;  and  pnK 
cess  for  all  such  revenue  as  is  due  to  the  king  on 
account  of  his  tenures.    He  takes  the  account  ot 
sheriffs;  and  also  keeps  a  record,  by  which  it 
appears  whether  the  sberifis  or  other  accountanta 
pay  their  proffers  due  at  Easter  and  Michadnas; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  makes  a  record,  whereby 
the  sheriffs  or  other  accountants  keen  their  pre- 
fixed days ;  there  are  likewise  brought  into  his 
office  all  the  accounts  of  customers,  comptrollen, 
and  accountants,  to  make  entry  thereof  on  re- 
cord ;  also  all  estreats  and  amercements  are  cer- 
tified here,  &c.     The  remembrancer  of  the  first 
fruits  takes  all  compositioni  and  bonds  for  the 
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psyment  of  first  fniits  and  tenths;  and  makes 
out  process  against  such  as  do  not  pay  the  same. 

REMEK'CIEy  V.  a.  Fr.  remaxier.  To  thank. 
Obsolete. 

Offering  his  lerrice  and  hii  dearest  life 
For  her  defence,  against  that  earle  to  fight ; 
She  him  rtmereied,  as  the  patron  of  her  life. 

SptmBTm 

REM'IGRATE,  V.  n.  J     Lat  remigro.     To 
Remigra'tion,  n.f.     Sf^moTe    back   again: 
removal  back  again. 

The  Scots,  transplanted  hither,  became  acquainted 
with  our  customs,  which,  by  occasional  remigratioru, 
became  diffused  in  Scotlana.  Hate. 

Some  other  wajrs  he  proposes  to  divest  some  bo* 
dies  of  their  borrowed  shapes,  and  make  them  remi- 
gruU  to  their  first  simpUcity.  BoyU, 

REMIND',  v.  a.  Re  and  mind.  To  put  in 
mind;  to  force  to  remember. 

When  age  itself,  which  will  not  be  defied,  shall 
begin  to  arrest,  seiaa  and  nmmd  ns  of  our  mortality 
by  pains  and  dulness  of  senses ;  yet  then  the  plea* 
sure  of  |he  mind  shall  be  in  its  full  vigour.    South. 

^  The  brazen  figure  of  the  consul,  with  the  ring  on 
his  finger,  rettdnded  me  of  Juvenal's  majoris  pondera 
gemme.  Adduon, 

REMINIS'CENCE,  n.  s.  )     Lat  reminiscens. 
Reminxscen'tial,  adj.      S  Recollection ;   re- 
covery of  ideas ;  relating  to  memory. 

I  cast  about  for  all  circumstances  that  may  re- 
vive my  memory  or  rcmtntsctncr. 

HaU'i  Origin  of  ManMnd. 

Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content  with 
Plato,  that  knowleoge  were  but  remembrance,  that 
intelleclual  acquisition  were  but  nminiteeruial  evoca- 
tion. Broume, 

For  the  other  part  of  memoir*  called  nmitdseenM, 
which  is  the  retrieving  of  a  thmg  at  present  forgot, 
or  but  confusedly  remembered,  by  setting  the  mind 
to  ransack  every  little  cell  of  the  Drain ;  while  it  is 
thus  busied,  how  accidentally  does  the  diing  soueht 
for  ofller  itself  to  the  mind !  &mM. 

REMIREMONT,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of 
France^  situated  on  the  Moselle,  among  the 
Vosges  mountains.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  traffic 
of  a  huge  mountain  district,  and  has  some  cotton 
manufactures  and  iron  woiks.  It  had  formerly 
a  celebrated  abbey  for  ladies  of  superior  birth. 
The  environs  produce  cherries  and  timber.  In- 
habitants 4000.    Fourteen  miles  south-east  of 

Epinal. 

Fr.  remis;  Lat.  ne- 


REMISS',  adj, 

RsMISfiTlBLE, 

Remis'sion,  n.  i . 
Remissly,  adv, 
Remiss'ness,  n.  s. 
Remit',  v.  a.  &  v.  n. 
Remxt'tancs,  n.  s. 
Remit'tor. 


mistutf  remxtto.  Slack; 
negligent;  not  intense 
or  earnest;  not  strict: 
remissible  is,  admitting 
of  ibrijiveness :  remis- 
sion is,  relaxation ; 
abatement;  the  giving 


back  or  relapse  of  a  disease ;  release ;  forgiv(^ 
ness:  the  adverb  and  noun  substantive  follow 
the  sense  of  remiss  as  negligent;  lax :  to  remit 
is,  to  relax;  resign;  defer;  forgive;  send  back; 
send  money  to  a  distance :  as  a  verb  neuter,  to 
slacken ;  abate :  remittance,  the  act  of  sending 
money  to  a  distance ;  the  sum  of  money  sent :  a 
remittor,  he  who  sends  it;  and,  in  law,  a  resti- 
tution to  the  possession  of  lands  by  a  more  an- 
cient title. 


He  that  blasfemeth  ageos  the  Holy  Gost ,  hath 
not  rMnlwioMi  into  withoute  ende,  but  he  schal  be' 
gilti  of  everlastynge  trespas.  WkUf.  Mark  3. 

Whose  soever  sins  ye  nmit,  they  are  remitud  unto 
them  ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained. John  XX,  23. 
How  should  it  then  be  in  our  power  to  do  it  coldly 
or  remiuly'7  so  that  our  desire  being  natural,  is  also 
in  that  degree  of  earnestness  whereunto  nothing  can 
be  added.  Hooker, 

Mad  ire  and  wrathful  fuxy  makes  me  weep, 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remits  traitors  sleep. 

Shakspeare, 
My  pennance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And  ask  renustion  for  my  folly  past.  Id, 

Future  evils, 
Or  new,  or  by  remtimes$  new  conceived, 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees.  M, 

At  my  lovely  Tamore's  intreats, 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults.  Id. 
Error  misclaim>  and  forgetfulness  do  now  and  then 
become  suitors  for  some  remiinon  of  extreme  rigour. 

Bacon. 
The  bishop  had  certain  proud  instructions  in  the 
front,  though  there  were  a  pliant  elapse  at  the  foot, 
that  raiutteci  all  to  the  bishop's  discretion.  Id. 

In  grievous  and  inhuman  crimes,  ofienders  should 
be  remitted  to  their  prince  to  be  punished  in  the 
place  where  they  have  ofibnded.  Hayteaed, 

Vou  said,  if  I  returned  next  size  in  Lent, 
I  should  be  in  remitter  of  your  erace ; 
In  the'  interim  my  letters  should  take  place 
Of  affidavits.  i>9nti«. 

Many  believe  the  article  of  rem'ution  of  sins» 
but  they  believe  it  without  the  condition  of  repent- 
ance, or  the  fruits  of  holy  life.  Toyfer. 
No  great  offenders  'scape  their  dooms  ; 
Small  praise  from  lenity  and  remiwiest  comes. 

DenhoMm 
There  was  not  an  equal  concurrence  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  matter  among  the  bishops  ;  some  of 
them  proceeding  more  remiMtly  in  it.        Clarendon. 

So  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ir»      Milton, 
That  plea 
With  God  or  man  will  gain  thee  no  remission.    Id. 

These  nervous,  bold,  those  languid  and  remiss  ; 
Here  cold  salutes,  but  there  a  lover's  kiss.    ' 

tiosoommon. 

If  when  by  God's  grace  we  have  conquered  the 
first  difficnUies  of  religion,  we  grow  careless  and  tv- 
miu,  and  neglect  our  guard*  Gcm's  spirit  will  not  al- 
ways strive  with  us.  TUlotson. 

Your  candour  in  pardonine  my  errors,  may  make 
me  more  remiss  in  correcting  them.  Drjfden. 

With  suppliant  prayers  their  powers  appease ; 
The  soft  Napean  race  will  soon  repent 
Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment.  Id. 

The'  l^iyptian  crown  I  to  your  hands  remit  ; 
And,  with  it,  take  his  heart  who  ofifers  it.  Id. 

This  bold  return  with  seeming  patience  heard. 
The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the  guard.  Id. 

This  difference  of  intension  and  imnusum  of  the 
mind  in  thinking,  every  one  has  experimented  in 
himself.  Locke. 

The  magistrate  can  often,  where  the  public  good 
demands  not  the  execution  of  the  law,  remit  the  pu- 
nishment of  criminal  ofllences  by  his  own  authontv, 
but  yet  cannot  remit  the  satisfaction  due  to  any  pn- 
vate  man.  Locke, 

As,  by  degrees,  they  remitud  of  their  industiy, 
loathed  their  business,  and  gave  way  to  their  plea- 
sures, they  let  fall  those  generous  principles,  which 
had  raised  them  to  worthy  thoughts.  South. 

Not  only  an  expedition,  but  the  remission  of  a 
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ituLaaer. 

A  compaci  •moiig  prirato  penoos  fornuhed  out 
the  lerenl  rmmttanee$.  Id.  on  /ta(y. 

I  remit  me  to  themaelyes,  and  challenge  their  na- 
tural ingenuity  to  tAy,  whether  they  have  not  some- 
times such  shiverings  within  them  1 

GDvemment  of  ikt  Tongut, 
n  September  aod  October  these  diseases  do  not 
abate  or  romit  in  proportion  to  the  remUnon  of  the 
sun*s  heat.  Woodvard. 


duty  or  tax»  were  tnnsmittad  to  posterity  after  this    with  mincnlons  operation,  or  with  strong  and  uifiB* 

cible  rMMiutranof  of  sound  reason.  Hooker. 

You  may  marvel  why  I  would  not  rather 
Make  nthremonttranee  of  my  hidden  power. 
Than  let  him  be  so  lost.  Skakapeere. 

A  large  family  of  daughten  have  drawn  up  a  r». 
nunulraneet  in  which  they  set  forth  that,  their  fisther 
having  refused  to  take  in  the  Spectator,  they  offered 
to  abate  the  article  of  bread  and  butter  in  the  tea 
table.  Addioon't  Spoetaior. 

Importunate  pasuons  surround  the  man,  and  will 
The  great  concern  of  God  for  our  salvation  is  so    not  sufier  him  to  attend  to  the  ranotutrttiicci  of  jus- 
far  from  an  argument  of  remisnen  in  us,  that  it    tice.  Roger», 
ought  to  excite  our  utmost  care.    Rogon't  Sermom,         REM'ORA,  n.  «.     Lat.  remora.    A  let  or  ob- 
Jack,  through  the  rom^unou  of  consUbles   has  al-    gtacle :  a  fish  or  worm  that  sticks  to  ships,  and 
ways  found  means  to  escape.                   Arbuthnot,      i»tards  their  nasaaffe 

.p««di»m.Utoo.       Broomed.  N^  on  a,  Od^.  hu  bod,  brf»e  three  i»cSl»d7wfo^th^ 

REM'NANT,  n.  s.  &  adj.      Comipted  from  tapering  to  the  tail  end ;  hb  mouth  two  inches  and 

Remanent,  whiclji  see.    Residue ;  that  which  is  a  naif  over :  hb  chops  endinr  angularly ;  the  aether 

left ;  or  that  remains;  remaining^.  ^  little  broader,  and  produoea  forward  near  an  inch ; 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king !  lus  lips  rough  wiUi  a  great  number  of  little  prickles. 

Thou  blooaless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood,  '  Grtm. 

Be't  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost  T£ftdAi7w»«.         Remora,  the    sucking    fish,    a    species  of 

It  seems  that  the  remnant  of  the  generation  of  men  £chemsis,  which  see 
w«e  in  ».h . deluge  ««d.                       B««..  remORSE-,  n.  ..) 


Baeon, 
X  was  intreated  to  get  them  some  respite  and 
breathing  by  cessation,  without  which  they  saw  no 
*  probability  to  preserve  the  remnant  that  had  yet  es- 
caped. King  Charlet, 
The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 
To  tire  your  patience.      DrydmCt  KnighVt  TaU, 

A  feeble  army  and  an  empty  senate, 
Remnantt  of  mighty  battles  fought  in  vain. 

Ad/diten* 
It  bid  her  feel 
No  future  pain  for  roe  ;  but  instant  wed 
A  lover  more  proportioned  to  her  bed ; 
And  quiet  dedicate  her  remnant  life 
To  the  just  duties  of  an  humble  wife.    Prior, 
See  the  poor  rernnonU  of  these  slighted  hairs  \ 
My  hands  shall  rend  what  even  thy  rapine  spares. 

Pope* 


Fr.  rtmordM;  Lat.  re- 
Remorse'ful,  o^'.  ^mortta.  Flin  of  guilt; 
Remorse'less.  3  reproach  of  conscience : 
hence  tenderness;  pity:  the  adjective  corres- 
ponding. 

Many  little  esteem  of  their  own  lives,  yet  for  rt^ 
morae  of  their  wives  and  children,  would  be  withheld. 

AwMcr. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river,  with  as  lit- 
tle remone  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's 
blind  puppies.  Skahpeere, 

O  Eglamour,  think  not  I  flatter, 
VdU«t«dwU..«««H.-U««»pl»h.dj^ 


£urylochns  straight  hasted  the  report 
Of  this  his  fellows  most  rmomfiJ  fate.    Chapatan. 
-^     .  *   .     ,.  ^       Not  that  he  believed  they  could  be  restrained  from 

rhe  frequent  use  of  the  latter  was  a  rmnoiii  of    ^^^  j^  •  ^  ^^  ^y  any  remorm  of  consdenoe,  or 
pery,  which  never  admitted  scnpture  in  the  vul|ar    ^^  ^^  j^^  ^^  wikeiUiess  enough  to  design  and 

execute  it.  Cianiadon, 

Where  were  the  nymphs,  when  the  remantieu  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas ! 

MUton, 
Cune  on  the*  nnpaidoning  prince,  whom  lean  can 
draw 


tongue.  •  Sw^. 

REMO  (St.),  a  sea-port  of  the  Sardinian  sUtes, 
in  the  Genoa  territory.  It  is  built  on  an  emi- 
nence rising  gently  from  the  Mediterranean.  The 
gardens  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  with  which 


It  is  surrounded  render  it  a  most  delightful  spot.  _,        '"*''        ,    _.    .    ^.,  , j. .^ 

The  cathedral  churches  and  college,  L  the  only  ^^^o^ATiSSS^buS^ 

public  edifices  worth  notice.  TJie  port  «  s^low,  ^       wl^Wstonds  arraigned  at  thebar  of  Jivine 

and  admits  only  sowll  VMseU.    In  1745,  this  -^^ ,  ^^en  he  shaU 

place  was  bombarded  by  the  British.     Popula-  ^^  witnesses,  all  his  n 

tion  7500.    Twenty-two  miles  east  by  north  of 


see  his  accuser,  his  judge, 
remenelete  adversaries  1 
8outk*t 


^"?f^Slf'iTS*  *^''**''?'^ ''^^®^*^"  1^  ,   J  REMOTE',  «J-.     •>     Lat. rcffiojtif.  Distant; 

REMOLTl?.N,piire.    Re  and  molt    Melted  Remote'ly,  cttfo.     Salien;     abstracted;    lb- 

^KJ***-                         .                 .       V   L      L  REMOTii'MESS,  n.  «.3reign:   the   adrerb  and 

It  were  ^od  to  tryin  riass  works,  whether  the  substantive  corresponding, 

crude  materials,  mingled  with  the  glass  already  made  r          o      , 

and  remolten,  do  not  facilitate  the  making  of  glass  Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 

with  less  beat.                                              Bacon.  Of  thunder  heard  remote,                         MUten. 

REMON'STRATE,  v.  n.  1     Fr.  remantlrtr ;  An  unadvised  transiliency  from  the  ^^Jtotha 

n«                                 2-r.'                 A  Toewteat  cause.                                           UlanmUe. 

Remon'strance,  n.«.         J  Latm   remonttro,  j^  ^  commonly   opinioned  that  ttie  earth  was 

To  represent  strongly;  show  reason   m  strong  thinly  inhabited.  It  list  not  t^motoly  planted  before 

terms:  show;   discovery  (not  muse);    stropg  the  flood.                                               Broww. 

representation.  The  joys  of  heaven  an  like  the  stars,  which  by 

The  same  God  which  revealeth  it  to  them,  would  also  reason  of  our  remaieneu  appear  eatremely  Uttk. 

give  them  power  of  confirming  it  unto  otiiers,  either  B^gie^ 


^ 
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Titiin  employed  brown  and  earthly  coloan  upon 
the  forepart,  and  hat  reserved  his  greater  light  for 
rmwt^nrcf  and  the  back  part  of  his  landscapes. 

Dryden. 

Two  lines  in  Mezentios  and  Lausus  are  indeed 
'^motdy  allied  to  Virgil's  sense,  but  too  like  the 
tenderness  of  Ovid*  Id, 

In  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacityp  it  is  not  all 
^rtmou  and  even  apparent  good  that  affects  us. 

Loehe, 

If  the  greatest  part  of  bodies  escape  our  notice  by 
their  rmnaieneaa,  others  are  no  less  concealed  by  their 
minuteness.  ,  Id. 

How,  while  the  fainting  Dutch  remotelp  fire. 
And  the  famed  Eugene's  iron  troops  retire. 
In  the  first  front  amidst  a  slaughtered  pile. 
High  on  the  mound  he  died.  SmUh, 

RemoU  from  men,  with  God  he  passed  his  days ; 
Prayer  all  his  business ,  all  his  pleasure,  praise. 


His  obscurities  generally  arise  from  the  remoi^nen 
of  the  customs,  persons,  and  things  he  alludes  to. 

Addmn. 

In  quiet  shades,  content  with  rural  sports. 
Give  me  a  life  remoU  from  guilty  courts.  GranwlU, 


Fr.rennier;Lat. 
removeo.  To  put 
from  its  place ; 
>>place  at  a  dis- 
tance: as  a  verb 
neuter,  to  change 
place ;  to  go  from 


REMOVE',  V.  a.,  v.  n.,  &^ 

Remo'tion,  n.  s.       [n.s. 

RfiMo'vABLEy  adj, 

Remo'val,  n.  s. 

Removed',  adj. 

Remo'vedness,  n.s. 

Remo'ver. 
place  to  place :  as  a  noun  substantive  remove  is 
synonymous  with  removal,  and  means  change  of 
place ;  state  of  being  removed ;  departure ;  act 
of  changing  place  or  putting  away ;  step  in  a 
scale  of  gradation ;  a  small  distance :  remotion 
also  is  the  act  of  removing,  or  state  of  being 
removed :  removed,  removedness,  and  remover, 
correspond  with  remove  verb  active :  removable 
is  sucn  as  may  be  removed. 

He  removeth  away  the  speech  of  the  trusty,  and 
taketh  away  the  understanding  of  the  aged. 

Job  xii.  20. 
The  Irish  bishops  have  their  cXerfj  in  such  sub- 
iection  that  they  dare  not  complain  of  them;  for 
knowing  their  own  incaj^adty,  and  that  they  are 
therefore  reaumahlU  at  their  bishop's  will,  they  yield 
what  pleaseth  him.  Spenter.  * 

By  which  renuwal  of  one  extremity  with  another, 
the  world,  seeking  to  procure  a  remedy,  hath  pur- 
chased a  mere  exchange  of  the  evil  before  felt. 

i/oojh0r. 
All  this  safety  were  remotiom,  and  thy  defence  al^ 
sence.  Studuptartm 

Good  God  remove 
The  means  that  makes  us  strangers !  Id. 

Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  shah  wear ; 
Hold,  take  you  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine. 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline  : 
And  change  your  favours  too  ;  so  shall  your  loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceived  by  these  removes.  Id. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could 
purchase  in  so  remooed  a  dwelling.  Id, 

1  have  eyes  under  my  service,  which  look  upon  his 
remuoedneUm  Id. 

Let  him,  upon  his  removee  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, procure  recommendation  to  some  person  of 
quality  lesiding  in  the  place  whither  he  removeth. 

Baeon*s  EMMatfi. 
Hasty  fortune  maketh  an  enterpriser  and  rtmoeer, 
but  the  exercised  fortune  maketh  the  able  roan. 

Bacom. 
Vou  XVIll, 


To  heare,  from  out  the  high-haired  oake  of  Jor6» 
Counsaile  from  him,  for  means  to  his  ranoM 
To  his  loved  country.  Vkaijpmam. 

He  longer  in  this  paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not  \  to  remane  thee  I  am  come. 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground.  MiUon't  Paradiae  Lett, 

This  place  should  be  both  school  and  university, 
not  neeoing  a  remote  to  any  other  house  of  scholar- 
ship. Milton. 

What  is  early  received  in  any  considerable 
strength  of  impress,  grows  into  our  tender  natures ; 
and  therefore  is  of  difficult  remove. 

GlanmlU*t  SeepeU, 
The  consequent  strictly  taken,  may  be  a  fallacious 
illation,  in  rdference  to  antecedency  or  consequence ; 
as  to  conclude  from  the  position  of  the  antecedent 
unto  the  position  of  the  consequent,  or  from  the  re- 
motion  of  the  consequent  to  the  remotion  of  the  ante- 
cedent. Browne*§  Vulgar  Errours.  ^ 

So  looked  Astrea,  her  remaoe  design<3. 
On  those  distressed  friends  she  left  behind.  WaUer, 

A  short  exile  must  for  show  precede ; 
The  tenn  expired,  from  Candia  they  remam. 
And  happy  each  at  home  enjoys  his  love.    Dryden. 

The  sitting  still  of  a  paralytick,  whiUt  he  prefers 
it  to  a  removal,  is  voluntary.  Locke. 

They  are  farther  removed  from  a  title  to  be  innate* 
and  the  doubt  of  their  being  native  impressions  on 
the  mind,  is  stronger  against  these  moral  principles 
than  the  other.  Id. 

In  all  the  visible  corporeal  world,  quite  dovm  from 
us,  the  descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  continued  se- 
ries of  things,  that  in  each  remove  difier  veiy  little 
one  from  the  other.  Id, 

If  the' rmuwai  of  these  persons  from  their  posts 
has  produced  such  popular  commotions,  the  conti- 
nuance of  them  might  nave  produced  something  more 
fatal.  Addi$on. 

A  freeholder  is  but  one  remove  from  a  legislator, 
and  ought  to  stand  up  in  the  defence  of  those  lavrs. 

In  such  a  chapel,  such  curate  is  removeabie  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  rector  of  the  mother  church.  Atfliffe, 

How  oft  from  pomp  and  state  did  I  remove. 
To  feed  despair !  Prior. 

The  fiercest  contentions  of  men  are  between  crea- 
tures equal  in  nature,  and  capable,  by  the  greatest 
distinction  of  circumstances,  of  but  a  very  small  re- 
move  one  from  another.  Rogert. 

The  remomti  of  such  a  disease  is  not  to  be  at- 
tempted by  active  remedies,  no  more  than  a  thorn 
in  tne  flesh  is  to  be  taken  away  by  violence. 

Arbuthnot, 

Yon,  who  fill  the  blissful  seats  above ! 
Let  kings  no  more  with  gentle  mercy  sway. 
But  every  monarch  be  the  scourge  of  God, 
If  from  your  thoughts  Ulysses  you  remove. 
Who  ruled  his  subjects  with  a  father's  love.   Pope. 

Whether  his  removal  was  caused  by  bis  own  fears 
or  other  men's  artifices,  supposing  the  throne  to  be 
vacant,  the  body  of  the  people  was  left  at  liberty 
to  chuse  what  form  of  government  they  pleased. 

Svci/lt 

His  horse  wanted  two  removes,  your  horse  wanted 
nails.  •'<'• 

REMOUNT,  V.  n.  Tr.remonter.  To  mount 
again. 

Stout  Cymon  soon  remounts,  and  cleft  in  two 
His  rival's  head.  Dryden. 

The  rest  remounU  with  the  ascending  vapours,  or 
is  washed  down  into  riven,  and  transmitted  into  the 

Woodward. 
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REMraAN,  an  idol  or  Pagan  god,  whom  St.  The  fcalms  of  Man  fmutrmmed  all  anratid, 

Stephen  says  the  Israelites  worshipped  in  the  ^^  echoes  to  the  Atheoiaa  shores  lehoood. 
wilderness  as  they  passed  from  Egypt  to  the  land        „         •     ,  .    Dryden, 

of  promise.— Acts  vii.  43.  That  the  martyr  here  ^  «»  untimely  fate,  die*  Angitian  woods 

quotes  the  words  of  the  prophet  Amos  (ch.  r.  26),  ^"^  "f,»»»  ^^^^'f  ^JT^  ^^Z  '''• 

j^x\  A^A  _L^  ji       D.  *   :r  41.: •  Her  fate  u  whuperedhy  the  eentle  breeae, 

^i**""!!!?'*  °"  T  ^u^-         ^  I        TT        And  told  >a  «ghs  loaU  L  t>«.^lmg  tne.  ; 
cidence  between  Ae  ChnsUan  preacher  and  the        ^he  tnmbUag  tiaes.  in  .fwr  pUin  Za  wood. 

Jewish  prophet  be  admitted,    it  follows   that  Her  AM  fMwrmur  to  tbe  iUw  Oaod.  Ptpt. 

Chiun and  Remphanare  i>an,esof  Ae  ««ne  deity.        remUS,  the  twin  brother  of  Romulus,  was 

Selden  and  other  criUcs  concluded  tte^  Chinn,  ^^  ^    ^^  ^^^  ^  ,,^     .     ^       ^ 

ai«i  of  wurseRemphan,  IS  the  planet  Saturn  ;bo-  ofl^gra^dfether.    In  the  contest  which  hai^ 
«tuse  Chiun  «  written  C.un,  Ce«aii.  Ceuaii,        ^  8^  ^         ^^,^  ^     ^  ^^ 

Chev^n  I  aU  of  which  aremodernonental  names  »f=j       ^^     j        ^^^  the  preference,  »d 

of  that  planet    Bat  oth«,  and  parhcuhijly  the  ReJu's,  for  ridiculing  Uie  rising  ^U,  was  ^t  u, 

late  leacned  Dr.  Doig,  ^  various  etymologi«d  ^^,  ^    y,  ^^,^8.,  ^^       "J;   g^j^^j 

•rguments  (which  we  need  not  quote),  render  it  ^j^,,/  gee  IU«i;i«.     TlU  Ro^an.  were 

much  more  proteble,  that  It  was  the  <?<"■<«««»►  afflicted  with  a  plague  after  this  murder,  upon 

or  «HHoc  of  the  Greeks,  the  ean.s  or  Stella  cam-  ^j^^  ^  „,^  i™?consul.ed,  and  the  miwiof 

culans  of  the  Romans,  and  the  dog-star  of  mo-  r^„„,  ^^^^  ^   ^^   institution  of  Remuria. 
dern  Europe.    What  confirms  hu.  interpreUtion        remV  ^a  tVwn  of  France,  in  the  depart 

js,  that  the  Idol  consecrated  by  the  Egyptans  to  ^^„,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^   situated  in  a 

SoUus,  or  the  dog-star,  was  a  female  fig;ure  with  f^^ile  plain,  covered  with  meadowj  and  gardens, 

a  stu  on  her  head ;  and  hence  «l>e  prophet  up-  i,  j,  ^,K^fl  '  ^^^rkable  for  its  circular  pro=- 

braids  his  countrymen  with  havmg  borne  the  star  ^^  and.^ibout  a  mile  from  the  town,  ti^e  are 

i,J?l,c  ^^'  tf  r  *u    — .  1       J      -I-  *  Roman  triumphal  arch  and  a  mausoleum, both 

REMS  AND  Fiis,  one  of  the  twelve  depart-  of  remote  antiquity,  and  in  tolemble  presen  a- 

"Tfl*^.^!;!^^ri''^    '"'^n^'^'   ^tl  ^i«»-    The  enViroiJ  produced   formerly  a  Ta.t 

eastofthat  of  the  Rotlienberg^  Its  area  is  54Q  .qu^^j^y  ^f  olive  oil/ At  present  the  chief  art,  - 

square  miles ;  population  1 26,000     It  is  dmde4  ^,e  of  trade  is  the  wine  supplied  by  the  vine,  on 

jnto  the  five  baihwics  of  Gemund,  Goppmgen  ^  neighbouring  hills.     Marie  is  also  found  m 

Schorndorf,  Loich,  and  Geishngen.     The  chief  ^^  J^.^^^      Inhabitants   5100.      Forty-t^o 

1^./;\?t!S?"^^'!So  ^  """es  north.west  of  Marseilles. 

RLMU NERATF^  t;.  a.^        Fr.  remunerfr;        RENAIX,  or  Ronse,  a  hirge  inland  town  of 

»   Riai  ujIeha'tion,  ».  i.      \  Latin  remaruro.  To  theNetherlands,  in  East  Flanders.  It  hasextensive 

Remunerative,  adj.      3  reward  ;  repay  ;  re-  woollen  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  com- 

Imite;    reccrmpense:  the  noun  substantive  and  meroial  intercourse ;   but  the  only  pubUc  build- 

adjective  corresponding.  ings  of  interest  are  a  magnificent  chateau,  an 

Is  she  not  the|i  beholden  to  the  man.  hospital,  and  three  churches.  Inhabitants  10,000. 

That  broaght  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far  7  Seven  miles  south  of  Oudenaide,  and  twenty- 

Ves ;  and  will  nobly  remtinetMie.  fShaktpemt.  two  south  by  west  of  Ghent. 

Money  tbe  king  thoaght  oot  fit  to  demand,  be«         REN'ARD,  n.  t.     Fr.  rttimdy  a  fox.     !%• 

cause  be  had  received  satisfaction  in  matters  of  so  iitoie  of  a  fox  in  fable, 
great  importance ;  and  because  he  could  not  rvmii-  Before  the  break  of  day, 

turrata  them  with  any  general   pardon,  being  pre-  Jtemmf  through  the  hedge  had  made  bis  way. 
vented  therein  bv  the  coronation  pardon.       Bacon,  Ofydrn. 

Bear  ihU  significant  to  the  country  maid  Jaqne-  ^    RENAUDOT(Thcophrastus),M.D.,an  emi- 

netta ;  there  is  remuneratum ;  for  the  best  ward  of  ^^„»  i7,^««k  ^k,,.;»:».«   k^.»  \^\^^A^^i^tt.oy 

_.  ^  I .  .         ,.  _     '  A^ ^j»..4.  TiexA  rrench  pnysician,  bom  m  London  tn  15B3. 

mine  honour  IS  rewarding  my  dependants.  „        ...    ,    . '^t^    •     C  c    .     l     •  - 

^     J     ^         SRqjbBeaf*  "®  settled  ui  Paris,  became  first  physician   lo 

He  begets  a  security  of  himself,  and  a  carele^  ^^  dauphin,  and  was  the  first  who  nuhliihed  a 

eye  on  tbe  last  rtmuneruiious.  gazette  in  France.     He  aUo  wrote  the  lives  of 

Briwne'i  VuJgar  Erroun,  ^  celebrated  prince  of  Cond^,  of  roanhal  C^- 

The  knowledge  of  particular  anions  seems  lequi-  ?><>"'  »"<*  of  cardinal  Maiarin.  He  died  in  Psiris 

site  to  the  attainment  of  that  great  end  of  God,  in  '"  1653.  «,         .  _*  v   j 

the  manifesution  of  his  punitive  and  retmmeratite         RENAUDOT(Eusebiu»»),  grandson  of  the  doctor, 

justice.  Boyte.  was  born  in  Paris  in  1646.      He  was  educated 

A  collation  is  a  donation  of  some  vacant  benefice  under  the  Jesuits,  and  at  Harcourt  College;  aud 

in  the  church,  especially  when  such  donation  is  became  famous  for  his  skill  in  oriental  history 

freely  bestowed  without   any  prospect  of   an    evil  and  languages.     In  1700. he  attended  cardinal 

rtfiRHiMratum*  Ayliffe,  Noaillt's  to  Rome,  where  Clement  V.  made  bim 

REMURIA,  festivaU  established  at  Rome  by  pnor  of  Fossay.     He  wrote  many  learned   dis- 

Romulus  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother  sertations.  published  m  the   Memoirs  of    the 

Remus.    They  were  afterwards  called  lemuria,  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  of  which  he  was  « 

and  celebrated  yearly  member,  as  well  as  of  the  French  Academy,  and 

BEMUR'MUR,  ». «.    Re  and  murmur.    To  %^'2??;??,;3^'jS™"*V  "* ''i?  ™  "^^L. 
utter  bMk  inmuTmurs:  repeat  in  low  hoarse        RENCOUNTER.  «...&«. ,.    Fr.rrmWr,. 

^  ^  Clash ;  collision :  to  clash ;  encounter. 

•^  "**■•  Virgil's  friends  thought  fit  to  alter  a  line  in  Venos't 

Het  fellow  nymphs  the  monntains  tear  speech  that  has  a  relation  to  the  rtntotinitr. 
With  load  laments,  and  break  the  yielding  air ;  Addlum. 
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You  my  as.  welt  expect  two  bowb  kboaM  frow 
MDsible  by  rubbing,  as  that  the  rencounter  of  any 
bodies  should  awaken  them  into  perception. 

Collier. 
So  when  the  trumpet  sounding  gives  the  sign, 
The  justling  chiefs  in  rude  rencounter  join : 
So  meet,  and  so  renew  the  dextrous  fight ; 
Their  clattering  arms  with  the  fierce  shock  resound. 

Granmik, 

Rencounter,  in  single  combats,  is  used  by 
way  of  contradistinction  to  duel.  When  two 
persons  quarrel  and  fight  on  the  spot,  without 
having  premeditated  the  combat,  it  is  called  a 
rencounter. 


Rencounter,  in  heraldry,  an 
spithet  applied  to  an  animal 
whose  face  stands  rieht  forward 
as  if  coming  to  attack  the  per- 
son, as  in  the  annexed  figure : — 


REND,  V,  a.  pret.  and  part.  past.  rent.  Sax. 
penban;  Goth,  rtima.  lo  tear  with  violence ; 
lacerate. 

He  rmu  a  lion  as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid,  and  he 
had  nothing  in  his  hand.  Judges  xiv.  4. 

I  will  not  rend  away  all  the  kingdom,  but  give  one 
tribe  to  thy  son.  1  Kingt  xi.  13. 

Will  you  hence 

Before  the  tag  return,  whose  rage  doth  rend 

Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 

What  they  are  used  to  bear  ?  Shakepeore. 

This  council  made  a  schism  and  rent  from  the 
most  ancient  and  purest  churches  which  lived  before 
them.  Whiu. 

By  the  thundeier's  stroke  it  from  the  root  is  rent. 
So  sure  the  blows  which  from  high  heaven  are  sent. 

Cowley. 

What  you  command  me  to  relate, 
Renews  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  fate. 
An  empire  from  its  old  foundations  rent,     Dryden, 
Thou  viper 

Hast  cancelled  kindred,  made  a  rent  in  nature. 

And  through  her  holy  bowels  gnawed  thy  way, 

Through  thy  own  blood  to  empire.  id. 

Look  round  to  see 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree ; 
ThMrraditofif.  Id.  iEneu. 

Is  it  not  as  mmch  reason  to  say,  when  any  mo- 
Barchy  was  shattered  to  pieces,  and  divided  amongst 
revolted  subjects,  that  God  was  careful  to  preserve 
monarchial  power,  by  rending  a  settled  empire  into 
a  multitude  of  little  governments  ?  Locke. 

He  who  sees  this  vast  rent  in  so  high  a  rock,  how 
the  convex  parts  of  one  side  exactly  tally  with  the 
concave  of  the  other,  must  be  satisfied  that  it  was  the 
eiliBct  of  an  earthqu^e.  Additon. 

When  its  way  the'  impetuous  passion  found, 
I  rtnd  my  trusses,  and  my  breast  1  wound.      Pcpe, 

REN'DER,  V.  a.  k  n.  t.  Fr.  rendre ;  Span. 
rendir.  To  return;  paylMu:k;  restore;  give  on 
demand ;  give  generally ;  yield ;  surrender ;  ex- 
hibit a  surrender. 

Will  ye  render  me  a  recompense  ?         Joel  iii.  4. 
The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than 
seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason.  Proeerlt. 

I  beard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother, 
And  he  did  render  him  the  moat  unnatural 
That  lived  'mongst  men.  Shakspeare. 

Newness 
Of  Cloten's  death,  we  bein^  not  known,  nor  mustered 
Among  the  bands,  may  drive  us  to  a  render.       Id, 


My  rendering  my  person  to  them,  may  engagu 
their  affections  to  me.  King  Charles. 

Saint  Augustine  renders  another  reason,  for  which 
the  apostles  observed  some  legal  rites  and  ceremonies 
for  a  time.  White. 

One,  with  whom  he  used  to  adviset  proposed  to 
him  to  rendm"  himself  upon  conditions  to  the  earl  of 
Essex.  Clarendon. 

Let  him  look  into  the  future  state  of  bliss  or 
misery,  and  see  there  God,  the  righteous  judge, 
ready  to  render  every  man  according  to  his  deeds. 

Locke. 

Render  it  in  the  English  a  circle ;  but  'tis  more 
truly  rendered  a  sphere. 

Bumetls  Theory  rf  the  Earth. 

Because  the  nature  of  man  carries  him  out  to  ac- 
tion, it  is  no  wonder  if  the  same  nature  renders  him 
solicitous  about  the  issue.  South*s  Sermons, 

Hither  the  seas  at  stated  times  resort. 
And  shove  the  loaden  vessels  into  port ; 
Then  with  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again, 
And  render  back  their  cargo  to  the  main.   Addison. 

Logick  renden  its  daily  service  to  wisdom  and 
virtue.  Waits. 

Love 
Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure. 

T^umison, 

Would  he  render  up  Hermione, 
And  keep  Astyanax,  1  should  be  blest !  A,  Philips, 

Mr.  Hook,  in  his  Philos.  Exper.,  p.  306,  imagines 
this  Ho  be  a  dilatable  or  compressible  tube,  like  the 
air  bladdeis  of  fish,  and  that,  by  contracting  or  per- 
mitting it  to  expand,  it  renders  its  shell  buoyant  or 
the  contrary.  Darwin, 

RENDEZVOUS', ». «.  &  t;.  n.  Fr  rendezvous. 
Assembly ;  meeting  appointed  ;  appointed  sign 
of  meeting;  to  meet  at  any  appointed  place. 

A  commander  of  many  ships  should  rather  keep 
his  fleet  together  than  hav«  it  severed  iiar  asunder ; 
for  the  attendance  of  meeting  them  again  at  the  next 
rendenotte  would  consume  time  and  victual. 

Raleigh*s  Apology. 

The  philosopher's-stone  and  a  holy  war  are  but  the 
rendezvous  of  cracked  brains,  that  wear  their  feather 
in  their  head  instead  of  their  hat.  Bacon, 

The  king  appointed  his  whole  army  to  be  drawn 
together  to  a  rendemous  at  Marlborougu. 

Clarendon. 

This  was  the  general  rendevma  which  thev  all  eot 
to,  and,  mingling  more  and  more  with  that  oily 
liquor,  they  sucked  it  all  up.  Burnet. 

RENEALMIA,  in  botany,  wild  pine-apple, 
a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  monandria 
class  of  plants :  con.  trifid  ;  ncctarium  oblong : 
CAL.  moiiophyllous ;  anthera  sessile,  opposite 
to  the  nectarium;  the  berry  fleshy.  Species 
one  only,  a  native  of  Surinam. 

R£N£GAOEr,n.s. )      Fr.    renegat ;    Span. 

Revega'do.  SrenegadQ.   An  apostate; 

a  revolter. 

SoBie  itiagffliBg  soldiers  might  prove  reneyadoee, 
bat  they  would  not  revolt  in  troops. 

Deeaiy  of  Piety. 

There  lived  a  French  reneyado  in  the  same  place 
where  the  Castilian  and  his  t 

If  the  Roman  govemme^ 
would  have  had  renegade  si 
enough. 

RENEGE',  «.  a.  LaL , 
Obsolete. 
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R£N£\V',  V.  a.     1      Re  and  new  ;  Lat  re- 
Rekew'able,  ad;,   rnovo.    To  renovate  ;   re- 
Reuew'al,  n.  t.     )  store;  repeat:  the  adjeo- 
ti?e  and  noun  substantive  corresponding. 

The  body  percussed  hath,  by  reason  of  the  peicns- 
«ion,  a  trepidation  wrought  in  the  minute  pails,  sad 
lo  r§n9W€th  the  percnssion  of  the  air*  Baeon, 

In  SQch  a  night 
Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs. 
That  did  rengw  old  iEson.  Shakgpean* 

The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacied  rhymes, 
Ren€toa  its  finished  coarse,  Satamian  times 
Roll  round  again.  Drf/den't  Virgil  PmttoraU, 

Rmewed  to  life,  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  doomed  to  follow  Drydem, 

RENFREW  [Gael.  Rein  Froach,  i.  e.  the 
heath  divison],  an  ancient  royal  borough  of 
Scotland,  the  capital  of  Renfrewshire,  and  the 
seat  of  she  sheriff's  court,  and  of  a  presbytery. 
It  is  seated  on  the  Cathcart,  which  nins  into  the 
Clyde  five  miles  above  Glasgow.  King  Robert 
II.  had  a  palace  in  it.  The  town  consists  of  one 
narrow  street,  half  a  mile  long,  with  some  small 
lanes.  It  was  made  a  royalty  by  king  Robert, 
and  has  charters  from  king  James  VI.  and  queen 
Anne.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies, 
and  sixteen  counsellors ;  who  send  a  delegate  to 
join  with  those  from  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  and 
Rutherglen,  in  electing  a  representative  in  the 
imperial  parliament.  It  has  a  salmon  fishery  on 
the  Clyde,  from  Scotstown  to  Kelly  bridge.  Its 
chief  manufoctures  are,  a  soap  and  candle  work ; 
a  bleachfield,and  about  200  looms  are  employed 
in  muplins  for  Paisley.  It  formerly  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  were  built  close  to  the  town ;  but  the 
river,  changing  its  course  nearly  opposite  to 
Scotstown,  took  a  semicircular  direction,  leaving 
Kiug's  Inch  on  the  north,  and  came  into  its  pre- 
sent course  above  the  ferry.  To  supply  this  defi- 
ciency a  large  canal  has  been  made  along  the  old 
bed  of  the  river,  from  the  Clyde  to  the  town, 
by  which  large  vessels  come  up  and  unload  at 
spring  tides.  It  is  three  miles  north  of  Paisley, 
SIX  west  of  Glasgow,  and  forty-five  east  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Renfrew,  or  Renfrewshire,  a  county  of 
Scotland,  about  twenty-eight  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  ten  to  twenty-four  broad, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Lanarkshire,  soutli  by 
Ayrshire,  west  by  the  Clyde,  which ,  separates  it 
from  Dumbartonshire,  and  north  by  Cunning- 
ham. The  surface  is  beautifully  variegated  vrith 
hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  rivers,  populous 
towns,  vilhigcs,  and  gentlemen's  seats.  A  consi- 
derable part  of  the  soil  is  moorish  and  barren ; 
but  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  the  Giyfe, 
the  White  and  Black  Carts,  it  is  fertile.  The 
general  scenery  is  romantic  and  delightful.  It 
abounds  with  coals,  iron-stone,  and  other  mi- 
nerals. Its  chief  towns  are  Paisley,  Greenock, 
Port  Glasgow,  and  Renfrew.  It  is  divided  into 
seventeen  parishes.  This  county  is  sometimes 
called  the  harony,  because  it  was  anciently  the 
inheritance  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart ;  and 
still  affords  the  title  of  baron  to  the  prince  of 
V\  ales. 


RENI  (Guido  or  Goy),  an  illustrious  Italian 
painter,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1595.  He  first 
studied  under  Denis  Calvert,  and  afterwards 
under  the  Caracci.  He  imitated  Lewis  Caracci, 
but  afterwards  formed  a  peculiar  style  of  his 
own,  that  secured  him  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries  and  of  posterity.  He  was  much 
honored,  and  lived  in  splendor ;  but  afterwards 
ruined  himself  by  sammg.  He  died  in  1642. 
There  are  several  of  his  designs  in  print,  etched 
by  himself. 

RENITENT,  adj.  Lat.  reaUens.  Acting 
against  any  impulse  elastically. 

RENNEL,  (John),  was  bom  in  1742,  and,  at 
thirteen,  was  sent  on  board  a  ship-of-war  as  a 
midshipman,  and  served  in  India.  In  1766,  he 
entered  into  the  East  India  company's  military 
service,  and  was  afterwards  appomted  surveyor, 
general  of  Bengal.  He  soon  after  gave  to  the 
world  his  Bengal  Atlas,  and  an  Account  of  the 
Ganges  and  Burrampooter.  He  returned  to  En- 
gland in  1782,  and  published  a  Map  of  India, 
accompanied  by  a  memoir.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  Memoir 
on  the  Geography  of  Africa,  with  a  map  (1790); 
the  Marches  of  the  British  Army  in  tne  Penin- 
sula of  India  (1792);  Elucidation  of  African 
Geography  (1793) ;  a  second  and  third  Memoir 
of  the  Geography  of  Africa  (1799) ;  the  Geogra. 
phical  System  of  Herodotus  explained  (4to, 
1800) ;  Observations  on  the  Topography  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy.    He  died  in  1830. 

RENNELL  (Thomas),  B.D.,  F.R.S.,  son  of 
Dr.  Rennell,  dean  of  Winchester,  master  of  the 
temple,  &c.,  and  grandson,  by  the  mother's  side, 
of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  was  born  at  Win- 
chester in  1787.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed 
at  Eton,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
progress  in  classical  literature,  and  obtained  Dr. 
Buchanan's  prize  for  the  best  Greek  Sapphic  ode 
on  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India.  He 
joined  at  this  period  three  of  his  contemporaries 
in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  essays,  under 
the  name  of  the  Miniature,  which  went  through 
two  editions.  In  1806  he  removed  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  gave  additional  proof 
of  his  literary  attainments,  by  gaining,  in  1808, 
Sir  William  Browne's  annual  Greek  medal  for 
an  ode  entitled  Veris  Comites,  as  well  as  by  his 
contributions  to  the  Museum  Criticum.  Having 
taken  orders,  he  became  assistant  preacher  to  his 
father  at  theTemple  church,and  in  1811  published 
his  Animadversions  on  the  Unitariap  Translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  designation  of 
A  Student  in  Divinity,  and  about  the  same  time 
became  editor  of  the  British  Critic.  In  1816 
he  was  elected  Christian  advocate  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  and  the  bishop  of  London 
conferred  on  him  in  the  same  year  the  vicarage 
of  Kensington.  In  the  former  capacity  he  pro- 
duced his  Remarks  on  Scepticism  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  subjects  of  Organization  and 
Life.  Mr.  Rennell  was  the  rather  induced  to 
enter  into  this  inquiry  as  he  had  himself  made 
no  slight  progress  in  the  study  of  anatomy.  It 
was  first  printed  in  1819,  and  went  rapidly 
through  six  editions.  His  last  work,  undertaken 
in  the  same  character,  was  entitled  Proofs  of 
Inspiration,    or    the    Grounds    of    Distinction 
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between  the  New  Testament  and  the  Apocryphal  of  a  yellow  flush,  and  the  best  of  bearen  fof  all  sr  ts 

Volume.     In  1823  he  obtained  the  mastership  of  soil ;  of  which  there  are' two  sorts,  the  large  sort 

of  St.  Nicholas'  hospital,  with  a  stall  in  Salisbury  and  the  small.                                          Mortimer. 

cathedral;  and  in  the  same  year  a  pamphlet  Ripe  pulpy  apples,  as  pippins  and  rMin«(iR^«,  ar^ 

appeared  from  his  pen  addressed  to  H.  Broug-  ^^  '  "3^?^  ^^oms  nature.                             Id. 

ham,  esq.,  M.  P.,  on  tliesubject  of  a  speech  made  Ren'net,  n.  t.    See  Runnet^  and  below, 

by  that  gentleman  at  Durham,  taken  in  con-  A  putredlnous  ferment  coagulates  all  humours, 

nexion  with  some  articles  in  the  Edinbuigh  «»  milk  with  rmnet  is  turned, 

review.    In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  married  Ft4fyer  on  the  Humoun. 

a   Miss  Delafield    of  Kensington ;   not  many  Rennet,  in  rural  economy,  a  term  applied  to 

weeks  after  which  a  violent  attack  of  fever  ter-  the  coagulum  prepared  from  the  stomach  of  a 

minated  in  a  gradual  decline,  which  carried  him  young  calf  for  the  purpose  of  making  cheese, 

off  in  June  the  following  year,  just  as  he  had  See  Dairy. 

completed  his  new  translation  of  Munter*s  Nar-  RENNIE  (John),   F.  R.  S.,  the  celebrated 

ralive  of  the  Conversion  of  Count  Struensee.  engineer,  was  bom  near  Linton  in  East  Lothian, 

In  private  life  he  was  highly  esteemed.  in  1760,  and  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer, 

RENNES,  a  large  town  of  France,  the  former  who  placed  him  with  an  eminent  mill-wright. 

capital  of  Brittany,  and  now  of  the  department  After  serving  out  his  articles,  he  commenced 

of  the  lUe  and  Vilaine,  is  situated  in  a  large  business  on  his  own  account,  but  in  1783  was 

plain,  at  the  confluence  of  these  two  rivers,  induced  to  remove  to  London,  where  he  dis- 

llie  latter  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  con-  tinguished  himself  by  the  construction  of  the 

nected  by  bridges.    That  built  on  the  left  bank  Albion  mill.    His  next  work  of  magnitude  was 

of  the  river,  and  called  the  Lower  Town,  is  the    erection     of   machinery    in    Whitbread's 

almost  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  vrater,  brewery.     His  reputation  nom  this  time  in- 

and  subject  consequently  to  inundations.    The  creased,  until  he  was  regarded  as  standing  at  the 

Upper  Town,  on  the  right  bank,  stands  on  an  head  of  the  English  civil    engineers.    Among 

emmence,  and  forms  the  most  considerable  part  his  works  may  be  mentioned  Ramsgate  harbour, 

of  the  city.    Since  a  dreadful  fire  in  1720,  by  Waterloo  and  Southwark  bridges  (as  to  construc- 

which  nearly  900  houses  were  consumed,  Ren-  tion),  the  Breakwater  at  Plymouth,  and  the  Bell 

nes  has  been  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan ;  but  a  Rock  light-house.    No  one  has  effected  greatef 

few  of  the  narrow  streets  and  high  antiquated  performances   in  the  difficult  branches  of  his 

houses  remain ;  and  in  the  suburbs  there  is  a  profession.    Although  in  some  respects  a  self- 

•lumber  of  wooden  structures.    The  square  called  taught  man,  he  acquired  the  respect  of  the  most 

the  Palais  de  Justice  was  constructed  on  the  distinguished  men  of  science  and  learning  in 

model  of  the'  Place  Vendome  at  Paris,  and  had  his  day.    His  death  took  place  at  his  house  in 

once  a  bronze  statue  of  Louis  XIV.    Of  the  Stamford  Street,  Blackfriars,  October  4th,  1821, 

Place  d'armes  the  Hotel  de  Ville  forms  the  west-  in  his  sixty-first  year,  and  he  was  buried  with 

em  fa9ade;  this,  as  well  as  the  Place  de  la  the  respect  due  to  fals  eminent  talents  in  St. 

grande  Cohue,  and  the  Place  de  la  Pompe,  are  PauVs  cathedral. 

all  worth  notice.    The  principal  promenades  REN'0VATE,v4i. )     Lat.  renovo.  To  renew; 

are  the  Cours  and  the  Tabor ;  tne  former  nearly  Renova'tion,  n.  t.  $  restore  to  the  first  state : 

a  mile  long.  the  noun  substantive  corresponding. 

The  principal  public  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  go^nj  continueth  some  small  time,  which  is  a 

dedicated  to  St.  Peter;  the  buUding,  formerly  rwuwiiwn,  and  not  a  continuance ;  for  the  body  per- 

the  house  of  meeting  for   the   parliament    of  cussed  hath  a  trepidation  wrought  in  the  minute 

Brittany ;  the  town-h^l,  arsenal,  and  a  college  parts,  and  so  reneweth  the  percussion  of  the  air. 

formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits.    Here  is  also  Bacon's  Natural  Rittory. 

a  small  university,  famous  for  the  study  of  law ;  To  second  life 

also  a  society  of  arts  and  sciences.    It  has  Waked  in  the  renovation  of  the  just, 

besides  a  college  royal,  an  academy,  a  school  of  R«»igM  him  up.  with  heaven  and  earth  renewed, 

medicine  and  sunrery,  and  a  drawing  school;  .,i     ^     #   .    .              .     t        ^^^^^' 

a    public   library,   museum,  physical   cabinet,  ^,^*f  ^»*°'«  f^  "^  ^  T^H!?  ^'*"* 

ch^^icanabora^ry  b                                   The  i^„^  Zl^;.:?^^  ^  "^^  "^"^^^^r  H.n^^ 
trade  is  promoted  by  the  Vilame  bemg  navigable  ^  r.Twr\TTXTinT.i         a                -c 
for  lai^e  vessels   towards  its  mouth,   and  for  RENOUNCE,  u.  a.  &  v.  n.'j     Fr.    rttumcer; 
barges  of  considerable  burden  to  this  pbce.  Renounce  MENT,n.s.         >lAt.refiimcw.  To 
The  objects  of  commerce  are  com,  cattle,  hemp,  ^^^vv  ci  ation.               /^^»own ;      abne- 
flax,  and  timber ;  lead,  wax,  and  butter.  The  mi-  8^^ '  ^^^ ''  ^^^^  »  "^  ""^  *i»«  "^^^^ «  *  ^^rb 
nufactures  consist  of  blankets,  sail-cloth,  hats,  "®"*^''  ^^  "«^«'  ^  followed:  the  noun  sub- 
thread,  stockings,  gloves,  and  hardware.    Ren-  «^/®  corresponding, 
nes  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  J"""  woild  I  dore«o«n«;  andm  your^^^^^ 
court  of  appeal  for  four  ac|oining  departments.  ^^\  ^^^fj^  HiV^ gfn^lS  f i  sf^T' 
It  hM  likewise  cnminal  and  commercial  courts  ^            renouncement!^zn  immortal  spirit.      Id. 
Inhabitants    30,000.      Eighty    miles    north    of  pntfe  and  passion,  and  the  opinions  of  the  world 
Nantes,  and  220  west  of  Paris.  must  not  be  our  counsellors ;  for  we  renounced  them 

REN'NET,  n.  *.  )      Property  Fr.  raineitcy  a  at  our  baptism.                                       KettUweU. 

Ren'neting.        )  little   queen.     A   kind   of  From  Thebes  my  birth  I  own ;  and  no  disgrace 

apple.  Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race. 

A  golden  rennet  is  a  very  pleasant  and  fair  fruit,  Drydtm 
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On  this  firm  principle  I  ever  stood ; 
He  of  my  sons,  who  fails  to  make  it  good, 
By  one  rebelKous  act  rejiounces  to  my  blood,   ^d. 
He  that  loves  riches,  can  hardly  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  poverty  and  renunciatun  of  the  world. 

Taylor, 

RENOWN',  n.  s,  &  v.  a.  Ft.  renommie;  Lat. 
renomen.  Fame ;  celebrity ;  praise  widely  spread ; 
to  make  iamoua. 

These  were  the  rmmomd  of  the  congregation, 
princes  of  the  tribes,  beads  of  thousands.  Numbert, 

She 
Is  daughter  of  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown,  Shaktpeate, 
Let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame. 
That  do  rmoum  this  city.  Jd, 

That  thrice  renowned  and  learned  French  king, 
finding  Pettarch's  tomb  without  any  inscription, 
wrote  one  himself;  saying,  Shame  it  was  that  he 
who  sung  bis  mistress's  praise  seven  years  before  her 
death,  should  twelve  years  want  an  epitaph. 

Peaeham, 
The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renovmed. 

Hilton, 
Tis  of  more  renown 
To  make  a  river,  than  to  build  a  town.     Walter, 
Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudee  thy  victory.  Dryden. 
Soft  elocution  (kes  thy  style  renown. 
Gentle  or  sharp  according  to  thy  choice. 
To  laugh  at  follies  or  to  lash  at  vice.  Id, 

Hva, 
An  isle  renowned  for  steel  and  unexhaust^  mines. 

In  solemn  silence  stand 
Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown 
And  emperors  in  Parian  marble  frown.   Addison, 
A  bard,  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown.     Pope. 

Nor  far  beneath  her  in  renown  is  she 
Who,  through  good  breeding,  is  ill  company  ; 
Whose  manners  would  not  let  her  larum  cease, 
Who  thinks  you  are  unhappy  when  at  peace. 

Young, 
And  when  recording  History  displays 
Feats  of  renown,  though  wrought  in  ancient  days*, 
Tells  of  a  few  stout  hearts,  that  fought  and  died. 
Where  duty  placed  them,  at  their  country's  side ; 
The  man  that  is  not  moved  with  what  he  reads, 
That  takes  not  fire  at  their  heroic  deeds. 
Unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  the  brave, 
Is  base  in  kind,  and  bom  to  be  a  slave.       Cowper, 

RENSSELAER,  a  countv  of  New  York, 
United  States,  bounded  north  by  Washington 
county,  east  by  Vermont  and  Massachusetts, 
south  by  Colombia  county,  and  west  by  the 
Hudson.  The  eastern  part  is  hilly,  and  in  some 
parts  mountainous :  indeed  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  country  is  broken  and  hilly ;  but  the 
Talle^s  are  extensive,  and  the  alluvial  flats  of 
considerable  extent,  warm  and  fertile.  The  wet 
uplands  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
lofty  white  pine,  variously  intermixed  with  hem- 
lock, maple  ash,  cherry,  beech,  and  birch ;  and 
the  skilful  farmer  finds  all  the  varieties  of  soil 
which  these  contrarieties  of  forest  vegetation 
would  indicate.  It  sends  four  members  to  the 
house  of  assembly.  Tlie  chief  towns  are  Troy 
and  Lansinburgh. 

RENT,  v.n.  [now  written  rant,  yet  probably 
from  rendl.  To  roar;  to  bluster:  we  still  say, 
a  tearing  fellow. 


He  ventured  to  dismiss  his  fcar. 
That  partings  wont  to  rent  and  tear. 
And  give  the  desperatest  attack 
To  danger  still  behind  his  back.     Hudibrea, 

RENT,v.a.&ii.s.    I    ¥T,rente;lXa\.rendita; 
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venue ;  annual  payment ;  to  hold  as  a  tenant 
See  below :  a  renter  is  be  whe  pays  rent 

Idol  ceremony. 
What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings  in? 
O,  ceremony,  shew  me  but  ihy  worth  !  SkUispemrs 

Such  is  the  mould,  that  the  blest  tenant  feeds 
On  precious  fruits,  and  pays  his  tent  in  weeds. 

WaUer. 
The  estate  will  not  be  let  for  one  penny  more  ot 
less  to  the  renter,   amongst  whomsoever  the  rent  he 
pays  be  divided.  Locke. 

When  a  servant  is  called  before  his  master,  it  is 
often  to  know,  whether  he  passed  by  such  a  ground, 
if  the  old  man  who  rents  it  is  in  good  health. 

Addison's  Spectator, 
I  boaght  an  annual  rent  or  tw», 
And  live  just  as  you  see  I  do.  Pepe. 

Folks  in  mudwall  tenement. 
Present  a  peppercorn  for  rent.  JPrior. 

Anticipated  rents,  and  bills  unpaid. 
Force  many  a  shining  youth  into  tne  shade. 
Not  to  redeem  his  time,  but  his  estate. 
And  play  the  fool,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Cowper, 

Rents  are  classed  by  Blackstone  among  incor- 
poreal herediuments.    The  word  rent  or  render, 
redditus,  according  to  him,  signifies  a  compen* 
sation  or  return,  \t  being  in  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment, given  for  the  possession  of  some 
corporeal  inheritance.   See  1  Inst.  144.  It  is  de- 
fined to  be  a  certain  profit  issuing  yearly  out  of 
lands  and  tenements  corporeal.    It  must  be  a 
profit ;  yet  there  is  no  occasion  for  it  to  be,  as 
it  usually  is,  a  sum  of  money  :  for  spurs,  capons, 
horses,  com,  and  other  matters  may  be  rendered, 
and  frequently  are  rendered,  by  way  of  renL    It 
may  also  consist  in  services  or  manual  opera- 
tions ;  as,  to  plough  so  many  acres  of  i$round, 
to  attend  the  king  or  the  lord  to  the  wars,  and 
the  like ;  which  services,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
are  profits.    This  profit  roust  also  be  certain ; 
or  that  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  certainty  by 
either  party.    It  must  also  issue  yearly  ;  though 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it  to  issue  every  succes- 
sive year ;  but  it  may  be  reserved  every  second, 
third,  or  fourth  year :  yet,  as  it  is  to  be  produced 
out  of  the  profits  of  lands,  and  tenements  as  a 
recompense  for  being  permitted  to  hold  or  enjoy 
them,  it  ought  to  be  reserved  yearly,  because 
those  profits  do  annually  arise,  and  are  annually 
renewed.  It  must  issue  out  of  the  thing  granted, 
and  not  be  part  of  the  land  or  thing  itself; 
wherein  it  differs  from  an  exception  in  the  grant, 
which  is  always  of  part  of  tne  thing  granted. 
Plowd.  13  :  8  Rep.  71.  It  must,  lastly,  issue  out 
of  lands  and  tenements  corporeal ;  that  is,  from 
some  inheritance  whereunto  the  owner  or  grantee 
of  the  rent  may  have  recourse  to  distrain.  There- 
fore a  rent,  strictly  speaking,  cannot  be  reserved 
out  of  an  advowson,  a  common,  an  office,  a 
franchise,  or  the  like ;  but  a  grant  of  such  annu- 
ity or  sum  (e.  g.  by  a  lessee  of  tithes,  or  other 
incorporeal  hereditament)  may  operate  as  a  per- 
sonal contract,  and  oblige  the  grantor  to  pay  the 
money  reserved,  or  subject  hiui  to  an  action  of 
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debt  for  the  amount  of  the  rent  agreed  upon ;  annum,  without  expressing  out  of  what  lands  it 

though  it  doth  not  affect  the  inheritance,  and  is  shall  issue,  no  land  at  all  shall  be  charged  with 

no  legal  rent  in  contemplation  of  law.    And  the  it;  but  it  is  a  mere  personal  annuity:  which  is 

king  might  always  reserve  a  rent  out  of  incor-  of  so  little  account  m  the  law,  that,  if  granted 

poreal  hereditaments ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  to  an  eleemosynary  corporation,  it  is  not  within 

that  he,  by  his  prerogative,  can  distrain  on  all  the  statutes  of  mortmam ;  and  yet  a  man  may 

the  lands  of  his  lessee.  1  Inst  47,  a.  in  n.  have  a  real  estate  in  it,  though  his  security  is 

I.  Cffthe  different  kindt  of  rent. — There  are,  merely  personal.     2  Comm.  c.  3.    See  1  Inst, 

at  common  law,  three  kinds  of  rent :  rent-ser-  144. 
vice,  rent-charge,  and  rent-seek.  ReiU'Kck,  redditus  siccus,  or  barren  rent,  is 

Rent^tcrvice  is  so  called,  because  it  hath  some  in  effect  nothing  more  than  a  rent  reserved  by 
corporeal  service  incident  to  it ;  as,  at  the  least,  deed,  but  without  any  clause  of  distress.  A  rent- 
fealty,  or  the  feudal  oath  of  fidelity.  1  Jnst  142.  seek  is  so  called  because  it  is  unprofitable  to  the 
For,  if  a  tenant  holds  his  land  by  fealty,  and  grantee;  as,  before  seisin. had,  he  can  have  no 
105.  rent ;  or  by  the  service  of  ploughing  the  remedy  for  recovery  of  it ;  as  where  a  roan 
lord's  land  and  5f.  rent ;  these  pecuniary  rents,  seised  in  fee  grants  a  rent  in  fee  for  life  or  years, 
being  connected  with  personal  services,  are  there-  or  where  a  man  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee  or  for 
fore  called  rent-service.  And  for  these,  in  case  life,  remainder  in  fee  reserving  rent,  without  any 
they  be  behmd,  or  arrere,  at  the  day  appointed,  clause  of  distress,  these  are  rent-seek;  for  which, 
the  lord  may  distrain  pf  common  right,  without  by  the  policy  of  the  ancient  law,  there  was  no 
reserving  any  special  power  of  distress;  pro-  remedy,  as  there  was  no  tenure  between  the 
vided  he  hath  in  himself  tlte  reversion,  or  future  grantor  and  grantee,  or  feoffor  and  feoffee ;  con- 
estate  of  the  lands  and  tenements,  after  the  lease  sequently,  no  fealty  could  be  due.  Litt.  §  215, 
or  particular  estate  of  the  lessee  or  grantee  is  ex-  218:  Cro.  Car.  520:  Kelw.  104:  Cro.  £liz. 
pired.    The  services  are  of  two  sorts,  either  ex-  656. 

pressed  in  the  lease  or  contract,  or  rabed  by  im-        Though  a  rent  is  an  incorporeal  hereditament 

plication  of  law.  When  the  services  are  expressed  it  is  susceptible  of  the  same  limitations  as  other 

in   the  contract,  the  quantum  must  be  either  hereditaments.     Hence  it  may  be  granted  or  de- 

certainly  mentioned,  or  be  such  as,  by  reference  vised  for  life,  or  in  tail,  with  remainders  or  limi- 

to  something  else,  may  be  reduced  to  a  certain-  tations  over.  But  there  is  this  difference  between 

ty  ;  for,  if  the  lessor's  demands  be  uncertain,  it  an  intail  of  lands,  and  an  intail  of  rent ;  that  the 

is  impossible  to  give  him  an  adequate  satisfac-  tenant  in  tail  of  lands,  with  the  immediate  rever- 

tion  or  compensation  for  them,  as  the  jury  can-  sion  in  fee  in  the  donor,  may»  b^  a  common 

not  determine  what  injury  he  has  sustained.  Co.  recovery,  bar  the  intail  and  reversion :  See  title 

Litt.  96,  a :  Stil.  397 :  2  Ld.  Raym.  1160.  Recovery.  Whereas  the  grantee  in  tail  of  the  rent 

A  renMiarge  is  where  the  owner  of  the  rent  de  novo,  without  a  subsequent  limitation  of  it 

has  no  futnre  interest,  or  reversion  expectant,  in  fee,  requires,  by  a  common  recovery  only  a 

in  the  land ;  as  where  a  man,  by  deed,  maketh  base  fee,  determinable  upon  his  decease,  and 

over  to  others  his  whole  estate  in  fee  simple,  failure  of  the  issues  in  tail :  but  if  there  is  s 

with  a  certain  rent  payable  thereout ;  and  adds  limitation  of  it  in  fee,  after  the  limitation  in  tail, 

to  the  deed  a  covenant  or  clause  of  distress,  that  the  recovery  of  the  tenure  in  tail  gives  him  the 

if  the  rent  be  arrere,  or  behind,  it  shall  be  lawful  fee-simple.   The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that 

to  distrain  for  the  same.    In  this  case  the  land  it  would  be  unjust  that  the  conveyance  of  a 

is  liable  to  the  distress,  not  of  common  right,  but  grantee  of  a  rent  should  give  a  longer  duration, 

by  virtue  of  the  clause  in  the  deed  :  and  therefore  or  existence  to  the  rent,  than  it  had  in  its  original 

it  is  called  a  rent-charge,  because  in  tliis  man-  creation.  It  is  true  that  the  barring  of  an  estate- 

uer  the  land  is  charged  with  a  distress  for  the  tail  in  land  is  equally  contrary  to  tbe  intention  of 

payment  of  it   1  Inst.  143.   A  clear  rent-charge  the  grantor.    But  a  rent  differs  materially  from 

must  be  free  from  the  land-tax.  Doug.  602.  land.     The  old  principles  of  the  feudal  law 

Where  a  man,  seised  of  lands,  grants  by  deed-  looked  upon  every  modification  of  landed  pro- 
poll,  or  indenture,  a  yearly  rent  to  be  issuing  perty,  which  was  considered  to  be  against  com- 
out  of  the  same  land,  to  another  in  fee,  in  tail,  mon  right,  with  a  very  jealous  eye.  Now  a  rent- 
for  life  or  years,  with  a  clause  of  distress ;  this  charge  was  supposed  to  be  against  common 
is  a  rent-charge,  because  the  lands  are  charged  right ;  the  grantee  of  the  rent-charge  being  sub- 
with  a  distress  by  the*  express  grant  or  provision  ject  to  no  ^udal  services,  and  being  a  burden 
of  the  parties,  which  otherwise  it  would  not  be.  on  the  tenant  who  was  to  perform  them.  Upon 
So,  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  reserving  this  principle  the  law,  in  every  instance,  avoided 
rent,  and  if  the  rent  be  behind,  that  it  shall  be  giving,  by  implication,  a  coulinuation  to  the  rent, 
lawful  for  him  to  distrain ;  this  is  a  rent  charge,  beyond  the  period  expressly  fixed  for  its  conti- 
the  word  '  reserving '  amounting  to  a  grant  nuance.  Thus,  if  a  tenant  in  tail  of  land  d* 
from  the  feoffee.  Litt.  §  217 :  Co.  Litt.  170  a:  without  issue,  his  wife  is  entitled  to  dower 
Plowd.  134.  her  life  out  of  the  land,  notwithstanding 

An  annuity  is  a  thing  very  distinct  from  a  failure  of  the  issue;  but  the  widow  of  a  t 

rent-charge,  with,  which  it  is  frequently  con-  in  tail  of  rent  is  not  entitled  to  her  dower  a 

founded  :   a   rent-charge  being  a  burden  im-  the  donor.    So  if  a  rent  is  granted  to  a  mf 

posed  upon  and  issuing  out  of  lands ;  whereas  his  heirs,  generally,  and  he  dies  without  r 

an  annuity  is  a  yearly  sum  char,i;eable  only  upon  the   rent  does  not  escheat,  but  sinks  ' 

the  person  of  the  grantor.    Therefore  if  a  man  land.     It  is  upon  this  principle  that,  wl 

by  deed  grant  to  another  the  sum  of  £20  per  is  not  a  limitation  over  in  fee,  a  tenaut 
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rent  acquires  by  his  recovery  no  more  than  a  the  possession  of  the  tenant  from  whom  such  ar- 
base  fee;  as  has  been  already  stated  :  bat  if  rear  became  due.  Stat. 8,  Ann.  c.  14,  sec.  6,  7. 
there  is  a  limitation  in  fee;  after  the  particular  The  above  clauses  were  made  to  remedy  the  de- 
limitation in  tail,  the  grantor  has  substantially  feet  of  the  common  law,  under  which  the  power 
limited  the  rent  in  fee ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  doing  of  distress  ceased  with  the  tenure.  1  Inst.  162, 
him  no  injustice,  that  the  recovery  should  give  ^  in  n. 
the  donee  who  suffers  it  an  estate  in  fee  simple.        By  stat.  4  Geo.  II.,  cap.  28,  in  case  anv  tenant 

1  Inst.  298,  a.  in  n.  for  life  or  years,  or  other  person  who  shall  come 
There  are  also  other  species  of  rents,  which  into  possession  of  any  lands,  &c.,  under  or  by 

are  reducible  to  these  three.      Rents  of  assize  collusion  of  such  tenant,  wilfully  hold  over,  after 

are  the  certain  established  rents  of  the  freeholders  the  determination  of  such  term,  and  after  de- 

and  ancient  copyholders  of  a  manor,  which  can-  mand  made  in  writing  for  delivering  possession, 

not  be  departed  from  or  varied.    2  Inst.  19.  such  person  holding  over  shall  pay  aouble  the 

Those  of  the  freeholders  are  frequently  called  yearly  value  of  the  lands,  &c.,  so  detained,  sec.  1. 
chief  rents,  reddttus  capitales;  and  both  sorts        In  all  cases  between  landlord  and  tenant,  on  halt 

are  indifferently  denominated  quit-rents,  quieti  a  year's  rent  being  in  arrear,  the  landhold  having  a 

redditus,  because  thereby  the  tenant  goes  quit  rightby  law  to  re-enter  for  non-payment,  may  with - 

and  free  of  all  other  services.    When  these  pay-  out  any  formal  demand  or  re-entry,  p«rve  adecla- 

•ments  were  reserved  in  silver  or  white  money,  ration  in  ejectment ;  and  in  case  of  judgment  or 

they  were  anciently  called  white- rents,  or  blanch-  non-suit   for  not  confessing  lease,   entry,  and 

ihrms,  redditus  albi  ;    in   contradistinction  to  ouster,  it  shall  appear  that  half  a  year's  rent  was 

rents  reserved  in  work,  grain,  or  baser  money,  due  before  a  declaration  served,  and  no  sufficient 

which  were  called  redditus  nigri,  or  black  mail,  distress  to  be  found  ;  and  that  the  lessor  in  eject- 

2  Inst.  19.  Rack-rent  is  only  a  rent  of  the  full  ment  had  power  to  re-enter;  the  lessor  inejert- 
value  of  the  tenement,  or  near  it.  A  fee-form  ment  shall  recover  judgment.  Sec.  2.  Lessees, 
rent  is  a  rent-charge  issuing  out  of  an  estate  in  &c.,  filing  a  bill  in  equity,  shall  not  have  an  in- 
fee ;  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  junction  against  proceedings  at  law,  unless  they 
lands,  at  the  time  of  its  reservation  :  for  a  grant  shall,  within  forty  days  after  answer  filed,  bring 
of  lands,  reserving  so  considerable  a  rent,  is  in-  into  court  such  money  as  the  lessors  in  their  an- 
deed  only  letting  lands  to  form  in  fee  simple,  swer  shall  swear  to  be  in  arrear,  over  and  above 
instead  of  the  usual  methods  for  life  or  years.  1  all  just  allowances,  and  costs  taxed,  there  to  re- 
Inst.  143.  It  seems  that  the  quantum  of  the  rent  main  till  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  or  to-be  paid 
is  not  essential  to  create  a  fee-form.  See  1  Inst,  to  the  lessors  on  good  security,  subject  to  the 
145  b.  n.  5  :  And  also,  whether  a  fee-farm  must  decree  of  the  court;  and  in  case  such  bill  shall 
necessarily  be  a  rent-charge  ;  or  may  not  also  be  be  duly  filed,  and  execution  executed,  the  lessors 
a  rent-seek;  and  Doug.  605.  These  are  the  shall  be  accountable  for  only  so  much  as  they  shall 
general  divisions  of  rent ;  but  the  difference  be-  really  make  of  the  premises  from  the  time  of 
tween  them  (in  respect  to  the  remedy  for  reco-  their  re-entry ;  and,  if  the  same  shall  happen  to 
vering  them)  is  now  totally  abolished ;  and  all  be  less  than  the  usual  rent  reserved,  the  lessees 
persons  may  have  the  like  remedy  by  distress  shall  not  be  restored  to  the  possession  until  they 
for  rents-seek,  rents  of  assise,  and  chief-rents  (if  shall  make  up  the  deficiency  to  the  lessors.  Sec. 
paid  for  three  yeajrs  within  twenty  years  preceding  3.  If  the  tenant,  at  any  time  before  trial,  tende* 
the  act,  or  if  created  since),  as  in  case  of  rents  or  pay  into  court  all  arrears  with  costs,  proceed 
reserved  upon  lease.    Stat.  4  Geo.  II.  c.  28  §  5.  ings  on  ejectments  shall  cease.    Sec.  4. 

II.  Modes  of  recovering  reTit. — By  stat.  8  Ann.        Previous  to  the  above  statute,  the  courts,  both 

cap.  14,  No  goods,  upon  any  tenements  leased,  of  law  and  equity,  had  exercised  a  discretionary 

shall  be  taken  by  any  execution,  unless  the  party,  power  of  staying  the  lessor  from  proceeding  at 

at  whose  suit  the  execution  is  sued  out,  shall,  her  law,  in  cases  of  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of 

fore  the  removal  of  such  goods,  pay  to  the  land-  rent,  by  compelling  him  to  take  the  money  really 

lord  of  the  premises,  or  his  bailiff,  all  money  due  due  to  him. 

for  rent  for  the  premises;  provided  the  arrears        By  stat.  11  Geo.  II.,  c.  19,  it  shall  he  lawful 

do  not  amount  to  more  than  one  year's  rent :  for  the  landlord,  where  the  agreement  is  not  by 

and,  in  case  the  arrears  shall  exceed  one  year's  deed,  to  recover  a  reasonable  satisfaction  for  the 

rent,  then  the  party,  paying  the  said  landlord,  or  tenements  occupied  by  defendants,  in  an  action 

his  bailiff,  one  years  rent,  may  proceed  to  exe-  on  the  case,  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  what 

cute  his  judgment :  and  the  sheriff  is  required  to  was  held  ;  and  if,  in  evidence  on  the  trial,  any 

levy  and  pay  to  the  plaintiff,  as  well  the  money  parol  demise  or  agreement,  not  by  deed,  whereon 

paid  for  rent,  as  the  execution  money.  §  1 .  The  a  certain  rent  was  reserved,  shall  appear,  plantifT 

act  contains  a  proviso  to  prevent  prejudice  to  may  make  use  thereof  as  an  evidence  of  th» 

the  crown,  in  recovering  and  seizing  debts,  fines,  quantum  of  the  damages.    Sec.  14. 
and  forfeitures.    §8.   See  Ogilvy,  v.  Wingate,        If  any  tenant  holding  tenements  at  a  rack-rent. 

Pari.  Gas.  or  where  the  rent  reserved  be  full  three-fourths 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  having  rent  of  the  yearly  value  of  the  premises,  who  shall  be  in 
due  on  any  lease  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  deter-  arrear  for  one  year's  rent,  desert  the  premises,  and 
mined  to  distrain  for  ruch  arrears  after  determi-  leave  the  same  uncultivated  or  unoccupied,  so  as 
nation  of  the  leases :  provided.  That  such  dis-  no  sufficient  distress  can  be  had  to  countervail 
tress  \f  mad''  within  six  calendar  months  after  the  arrears ;  it  shall  be  lawful  for  two  justices  of 
the  deiennmation  of  such  lease,  and  during  the  the  peace  (having  no  interest  in  the  premises)  to  ^o 
continuance  of  such  landlord's  title,  and  during    upon  and  view  the  same, and  to  afnx,on  lite  mos 
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notorioos  party  notice  in  writing,  what  day  (at  the  positively  said,  that  if  a  feoffment  in  fee  be  made 
distance  of  fourteen  days  at  least)  they  will  re-  to  the  use  of  one  for  life,  remainder  to  another 
turn  to  take  a  second  view ;  and  if,  on  such  se-  in  tail  with  several  remainders  over,  with  a 
cood  view,  the  tenant,  or  some  person  on  his  be-  power  to  the  tenant  for  life  to  make  leases,  re- 
half,  shall  not  appear  and  pay  tne  rent  in  arrear,  serving  the  rent  to  the  reversioners,  and  the 
or  there  shall  not  be  sufficient  distress  on  the  tenant  for  life  accordine^ly  make  leases;  neidier 
premises,  the  justices  may  put  the  landlord  in  his  heirs,  nor  any  of  the  remainder-men,  shall 
])OSses5ion,  and  the  lease  to  such  tenants  as  to  any  have  the  rent.  But,  in  Harcourt  v.  Pole,  1 
demise  therein  contained  only  shall  become  void.  Anders^.  273,  it  waradjudged  that  the  remainder- 
Sec.  16.  In  case  any  tenant  give  notice  of  his  men  might  distrain  in  these  cases :  and  in  T. 
intention  to  quit,  and  shall  not  accordingly  de-  Jones  35,  the  dictum  in  Chudleigh's  case  is  de- 
liver up  the  possession  at  the  time  in  such  notice  nied  to  be  law.  The  determination  in  Harcourt 
contained,  the  tenant,  his  executors,  or  adminis-  v.  Pole  will  appear  incontrovertibly  right,  if  we 
trators,  shall  pay  to  the  landlord  double  the  rent  consider  that  ^oth  the  lessees  and  remainder-men 
which  he  should  otherwise  have  paid.    Sec.  18.  derive  their  estate  out  of  the  reversion  or  original 

By  Stat.  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  above  quoted,  inheritance  of  the  settler ;  and  therefore  the  law, 

landlords  are  empowered  to  follow  goods  frau-  to  use  Coke*s  expression  in  Whitlock's  case^  8 

dulently  and  clandestinely  removed  off  the  pre-  Hep.  71,  will  distribute  the  rent  to  every  one  to 

mises  within  thirty  days:  but  this  applies  to  the  whom   any  limitation  of  the  use  is  made.    1 

goods  of  the  tenant  only,  and  not  to  those  of  a  Inst.  214,  a  in  n;  and  see  Id.  213,  b  in  n. 

stranger.    See  the  statutes  56  Geo.  III.  c.  88,  III.  Respecting  the  demand  of  rent. — With  re- 

and  58  Geo.  III.  c.  39,  to  amend  the  law  of  Ire-  spect  to  the  necessity  of  demanding  rent,  there  is  a 

land  respecting  the  recovery  of  tenements  from  material  difference  between  a  remedy  by  re- 

abscondrog,  overbold ing,  or  defaulting  tenants,  entry,  and  a  remedy  by  distress,  for  non-payment 

and   for  protection  of  the  tenant  from  undue  of  the  rent ;  for,  where  the  remedy  is  by  way  of 

distress,  by  which  many  provisions  of  the  £ng-  re-entry  for  non-payment,  there  must  be  an  ac- 

lish  acts  are  extended  to  Ireland.  tual  demand  made,  previous  to  the  entry,  other- 

The  general  remedy  for  rent  is  by  distress,  wise  it  is  tortuous  ;  because  such  condition  of  ro- 
under the  restrictions  and  directions  of  the  sta-  entry  is  in  derogation  of  the  grant,  and  the  estate 
tutes :  but  there  are  also  other  remedies  particu-  at  law  being  once  defeated,  is  not  to  be  restored 
larised  by  Blackstone,  3  Comm.  c.  15,  which  it  by  any  subsequent  payment :  and  it  is  presumed 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  notice  in  a  summary  that  the  tenant  is  there  residing  on  the  premises, 
manner.  in  order  to  pay  the  rent  for  preservation  of  his 

By  action  of  debt,  for  the  breach  of  the  estate,  unless  the  contrary  appears  by  the  lessor's 
express  contract.  This  is  the  most  usual  reme-  being  there  to  demand  it.  Therefore,  unless  Uiere 
dy,  when  recourse  is  had  to  any  action  at  all  for  be  a  demand  made,  and  the  tenant  thereby,  con- 
the  recovery  of  pecuniary  rents :  to  which  species  trary  to  the  presumption,  appears  not  to  be  on 
of  render  almost  all  free  services  are  now  reduced  the  land  reaay  to  pay  the  rent,  the  law  will  not 
since  the  abolition  of  the  military  tenures :  But  give  the  lessor  the  benefit  of  re-entry,  to  defeat 
for  a  freehold  rent,  reserved  on  a  lease  for  life,  the  tenant's  estate,  without  a  wilful  default  in 
&c.,  no  action  of  debt  lay,  by  the  common  law,  him ;  which  cannot  appear  without  a  demand 
during  the  continuance  of  the  freehold,  out  has  been  actually  made  on  the  land.  So,  if 
of  which  it  issued ;  for  the  law  would  not  there  had  been  a  nomine  psense  given  to  the 
suffer  a  real  injury  to  be  remedied  by  an  lessor  for  non-payment,  the  lessor  must  demand 
action  that  was  merely  personal.  1  Roll.  Abr.  the  rent  before  he  can  be  entitled  to  the  penalty. 
595.  But  by  Stat.  8  Ann.  c.  14,  sec.  4,  an  ac-  Where  the  remedy  for  recovery  of  rent  is 
tion  of  debt  is  given  for  rents  on  leases  for  life  by  distress,  there  needs  no  demand  previous  to 
or  lives,  as  upon  a  lease  for  years :  and  by  stat.  the  distress;  though  th'e  deed  says  that  if  the 
5  Geo.  III.  c.  17,  which  enables  ecclesiastical  rent  be  behind,  being  lawfully  demanded,  that 
persons  to  lease  tithes  and  other  incorporeal  in-  the  lessor  may  distrain ;  but  the  lessor,  notwith- 
neritances,  action  of  debt  is  given  (by  sec.  3)  for  standing  such  clause,  may  distrain  when  the  rent 
recovery  of  rent  on  siich  leases;  and  perhaps  becomes  due.  So  it  is,  if  a  rent<:harge  be 
the  first  of  these  statutes  extends  to  leases  of  granted  to  A,  and  if  it  be  behind,  being  law- 
incorporeal  hereditaments.  See  1  Inst.  47,  a  fully  demanded,  that  then  A  shall  distrain ;  he 
in  n.  jDAy  distrain  without  any  previous  demand. 

The  rent  in  a  lease  must  be  reserved  to  the  But  this  general  distinction  must  be  understood 

lessor,  or  his  heirs,  &c.,  and  not  to  a  stranger,  with  these  restrictions : — ^That  if  tlie  king  makes 

See  1  Inst.  213,  6.    The  principle  which  gave  a  lease,  reserving  rent,  with  a  clause  of  re-entry 

rise  to  this  rule  is,  that  rent  is  considered  as  a  re-  for  non-payment,  he  is  not  obliged  to  make  any 

tribution  for  the  land,  and  is  therefore  payable  to  demand  previous  to  his  re-entry ;  but  the  tenani 

those  who  would  otherwise  have  had  the  land,  is  obliged  to  pay  his  rent  for  the  preservation  of 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  remainder  men  m  a  bisestate,becaiiseit  is  beneath  the  king  to  attend 

settlement,  being  at  first  view  neither  feoffors,  his  subject  to  demand  his  rent, 

donors,  lessors,  nor  the  heirs  of  feoffors,  donors.  But  this  exception  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the 

or  lessors,  there  seems  to  have  been,  for  some  duchy  lands,  though  they  be  in  the  hands  of  the 

time  after  the  statute  of  Uses,  a  doubt  whether  king ;  for  the  king  must  make  a  demand  before 

the  rents  of  leases,  made  by  virtue  of  powers  he  can  re-enter  into  such  lands,  by  the  stat.  1 

contained  in  settlements,  could  be  reserved  to  Hen.  IV.  c.  18,  which  provides,  that,  when  the 

tliem.    In  Chudleigh*s  case,  1  Rep.  159,  it  is  duchy  lands  come  to  the  king,  they  shall  not  be 
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uoder  such  government  and  regulations  as  the  There  is  another  ekceptiony  when  the  nmedy 
demesnes  and  possessions  belonging  to  the  crowu.  is  by  distress,  and  that  is,  when  the  tenant  wis 
Moor  H9y  160.  So,  if  a  prebendary  make  a  ready  on  the  land  to  pay  the  rent  at  the  day,  and 
lease,  rendering  rent,  and  if  the  rent  be  in  ar-  made  a  tender  of  it ;  there  it  seems  there  must 
rear  and  demanded,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  be  a  demand  preTious  to  the  disties ;  because, 
prebendary  to  re-enter ;  if  the  reversion  in  this  where  the  tenant  has  shown  himscAf  ready  on  • 
case  cpmes  to  the  king,  the  king  must  in  this  the  day  by  the  tender,  he  has  done  all  that  in 
c|se  demapd  the  ^nt,  though  he  shall  be  by  his.  reason  can  be  required  of  him ;  for  it  would  put 
prerogative  excused  of  an  implied  demand :  for  the  tenant  to  endless  trouble  to  oblige  him  every 
the  implied  demand  is  the  act  of  the  law,  the  day  to  make  a  tender;  it  being  altogether  iincer- 
other  the  express  agreement  of  the  parties,  which  tain  when  the  lessor  will  come  for  his  reni,  when 
the  king's  prerogative  shall  not  defeat.  There-  he  has  omitted  to  receive  it  the  day  he  appoint* 
fore,  in  case  of  the  king,  if  he  makes  a  lease  re-  ed  by  the  lease  for  payment  and  receipt;  where- 
serving  rent,  with  a  proviso,  if  the  rent  be  fore  as  the  lessee  must  expect  the  lessor,  and  be 
in  arrear  for  such  a  time  (being  lawfully  de-  ready  to  pay  it  at  the  day  appointed,  or  else  tlie 
maoded,  or  demanded  in  due  form),  that  then  lessor  may  distrain  for  it  without  any  demand ; 
the  lease  shall  be  void ;  it  seems  that  not  only  so  where  the  lessor  has  lapsed  the  day  of  pay- 
the  patentee  of  the  reversion  in  this  case,  but  ment,  and  was  not  on  the  land  to  receive  it,  he 
also  the  king  himself,  whilst  he  continues  there-  must  give  the  tenant  notice  to  pay  it  before  he 
version  in  bis  own  hands,  is  obliged  to  make  an  can  distrain ;  for  the  tenant  shall  be  put  to  no 
actual  demand  by  reason  of  the  express  agree-  trouble  where  it  appears  that  he  has  omitted 
ment  for  that  purpose.  Dyer  87,  210.  But  if  nothing  on  his  part.  And  where  the  tender  was 
the  king,  in  cases  where  he  need  not  make  a  de-  made  by  a  tenant  on  the  land  at  the  day,  there  a 
maud,  assigns  over  the  reversion,  the  patentee  demand  on  the  land  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  dis- 
canoot  enter  for  non-payment,  without  a  previous  tress  after  the  day ;  because  the  demand  in  such 
demand,  because  the  privilege  is  inseparably  an-  case  is  of  equal  notoriety  with  the  tender.  But 
nexed  to  the  person  of  the  king.  if  the  tenant  had  tendered  the  rent  on  the  day  to 

Another  exception  is,  where  the  rent  is  pay»-  the  parson  bf  the  lessor,  and  he  refused  it,  it 

ble  at  9,  place  off  the  land,  with  a  clause  that  if  seems,  by  the  better  opinion,  that  the  lessor  can-  - 

tlie  rent  be  behind,  being  lawfully  demanded  at  not  distrain  for  that  rent,  without  a  demand  ot 

the  place  off  the  land,  or  where  the  clause  is,  the  person  of  the  tenant ;  because  the  demand 

if  the  rent  be  behind,  being  lawfully  demanded  ought  to  be  equally  notorious  to  the  tenant,  as 

of  the  person  who  is  to  pay  it,  that  then  he  may  the  tender  was  to  the  lessor.    Hob.  207 :  2  Roll, 

distrain ;  in  these  cases,  though  the  remedy  be  Abr.  427.    So,  if  the  services  by  which  the  te- 

by  distress  only,  yet  the  grantee  cannot  distrain  nant  holds  be  personal,  as  homage,  fealty,  &c., 

without  a  previous  demand :  because  here  the  the  demand  must  be  of  the  person  of  the  tenant ; 

distress  and  demand  being  not  complicate,  but  because  this  service  is  only  performable  by  the 

different  acts,  to  be  performed  at  different  places  very  person  of  tlie  tenant,  therefore  a  demand, 

and  times^  the  demand  must  be  previous  to  the  where  he  is  not,  would  be  improper.    Hut.  13 : 

distrfss;  for  distress  is  an  act  of  grace,  not  of  Hob.  207. 

common  right,  and  therefore  must  be  used  in  Again,  if  the  rent  be  rent-seek,  and  the  tenant 

the  manner  that  it  is  given.  be  ready  at  the  last  instant  of  the  day  of  payment 

And  there  seems  to  have  been  formerly  ano-  to  pay  the  rent,  and  the  granter  is  not  there  to 
ther  exception  admitted,  that  where  the  remedy  Deceive  it,  he  must  afterwards  demand  it  of  the 
was  by  wav  of  entry,  for  non-payment,  yet.  person  of  the  tenant  on  the  lands,  before  he  can 
there  needed  no  demand,  if  the  rent  were  made  have  his  assise ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  reut-charge, 
payable  at  any  place  off  the  land ;  beoause  they'  after  such  tender  of  the  tenant  on  the  land,  the 
looked  on  the  money  payable  off  the  land  to  lie  grantee  may  afterwards  demand  the  rent  on  the 
in  nature  of  a  sum  in  gross,  which  the  tenant  land,  because  he  has  his  remedy  by  distress, 
had  at  his  own  peril  underUd^en  to  pay ;  but  whidi  is  no  more  than  a  pledge  for  the  rent ;  but 
this  opinion  has  been  entirely  exploded,  for  tlie  in  this  case,  if  the  grantee  cannot  find  the  tenant 
place  of  payment  does  not  change  the  nature  of  on  the  land  to  demand  the  rent,  he  may,  on  the 
the  service,  but  it  remams  in  its  nature  a  rent,  next  feast  on  which  the  rent  if  payable,  demand 
as  much  as  if  it  had  been  made  payable  on  the  all  the  arrears  on  the  land ;  and,  if  the  tenant  is 
land  ;  therefore,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  te-«  not  there  to  pay  it,  he  has  failed  of  his  duty,  and 
nant  was  thereto  pay  it,  unless  it  be  overthrown  is  guilty  of  wilful  default  which  amounts  to  a 
by  the  proof  of  a  demand;  and  without  such  de-  denial ;  and,  that  denial  being  a  disseisin  of  the 
mand,  and  a  neglect  or  refusal,  there  is  no  injury  rent,  the  grantee  may  have  his  assise,  and  by 
to  the  lessor,  consequently  the  estate  of  the  lessee  that  shall  recover  the  arrears, 
ought  not  to  be  defeated.  But  when  the  power  If  a  lease  be  made,  reserving  rent,  and  a  bond 
of  re-entry  is  given  to  the  lessor  for  non-payment,  given  for  performance  of  covenants  and  payment 
without  any  further  demand,  there  it  seems  that  of  the  rent,  the  lessor  may  sue  the  bond  without 
the  lessee  has  undertaken  to  pey  it,  whether  it  demanding  the  rent.  If  there  be  sev^^d  things 
be  demanded  or  not ;  and  there  can  be  no  pre-  demised  in  one  lease,  with  several  reservations, 
sumption  in  his  favor  in  this  case;  because  by  with  a  clause,  that,  if  the  several  yearly  rents  re- 
dispensing  with  the  demand  he  has  put  himself  served  be  behind  or  unpaid  in  part,  or  in  all,  by 
under  tht*.  necessity  of  making  an  actual  proof  the  space  of  one  month,  after  any  of  the  days  on 
that  he  was  ready  to  tender  and  pay  the  rent,  which  the  same  ought  to  be  paid,  that  thee  it 
Dyer  68.  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lessor,  into  such  of  the 
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premises,  whereupon  such  rents,  being  behind,  is  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  clause  of  re-entry,  ana 
or  are  resenred,  to  re-enter ;  these  are  in  the  na^  the  lessor  comes  at  the  day,  about  two  in  the 
ture  of  distinct  demises,  and  several  reservations ;  ftftemoon,  and  continues  to  five,  this  is  sufficient, 
consequently  there  must  be  distinct  demands  on  Cro.  Eliz.  15.  t  TkedesMmd  may  be  by  attorney. 
each  demise  to  defeat  the  whole  estate  demised.  4  Leon,  470. '  Bat  the  power  must  be  special. 
Also,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  demand  of  the  rent,  for  such  land  Imd  of  suoa  tenant :  demana  must 
there  is  a  difference  between  a  condition  and  a  be  proved  by  witnesses,  and  must  be  made  of 
limitation;  for  instance,  if  tenant  for  life  (as  the  the  precis^Stfm  due.  3.  If  a  lease  be  made,  re- 
case  was  by  marriage  settlement  with  power  to  serving  r^nt  on  condition  that  if  the  rent  be 
make  leases  fior  twenty-one  years,  so  long  as  the  behind  at  the  day,  and  tee  days  after  (being  io 
lessee,  his  executors,  or  assigns,  shall  duly  pay    the  mean  time  demanded),  'uid  no' distress  to  be 

the  rent  reserved)  make  a  lease  panuant  to  the  found  upon  the  land,  that  the>essormay  re-enter; 

power ;  the  tenant  is  at  his  peril  obliged  to  pay  if  the  rent  be  behind  at  the  day,  and  ten  days 

the  rent  without  any  demand  of  the  lessor;  be-  after,  and  a  sufficient  distress  be  on  the  land  fill 

cause  the  estate  is  limited  to  continue  only  so  the  afternoon  of  the  tenth  day,  mid  then  the  lessee 

long  as  the  rent  is  paid ;  therefore,  for  non-per-  takes  away  his  cattle,  and  the  lessor  demands  the 

formance,  according  to  the  limitation  the  estate  rent  at  the  last  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  lessee 

must  determine ;  as  if  an  estate  be  made  to  a  does  not  pay  it,  and  there  is  not  any  distress  on 

woman  dum  sola  fuerit,  this  is  a  word  of  limita-  the  land ;  yet  the  lessor  cannot  enter,  because  he 

tion  which  determines  her  estate  on  marriage*  made  no  demand  in  the  mean  time  between  the 

IV.  Of  the  time  ondplau  of  demanding  rerU. — >  day  of  payment,  and  the  ten  days,  which  by  the 

Rent  is  regularly  due  and  payable  upon  the  land  clause  he  was  obliged  to  do.     4.  As  to  the  place 

whence  it  issues,  if  no  particular  place  is  men-  of  demanding  rent,  there  is  a  difference  between 

tioncd  :  bot,  in  case  of  the  king,  the  payment  a  remedy  by  re-entry  and  distress ;  for  when  the 

must  be  either  to  his  officers  at  the  exchequer,  rent  is  reserved,  on  condition  that,  if  it  be  be- 

or  to  his  receiver  in  the  country.    And,  strictly,  hind,  that  the  lessor  may  re-enter,  in  such  case 

the  rent  is  demandable  and  payable  before  the  the  demand  must  be  upon  the  most  notorious 

time  of  sun-set  of  the  day  whereon  it  is  reserved ;  place  on  the  land  ;  therefore,  if  there  be  a  house 

though  perhaps  not  absolutely  due  till  midnight,  on  the  land,  the  demand  must  be  at  the  fore  door 

if  the  lessor  dies  before  sun  is  set  on  the  day  thereof,  because  the  tenant  is  presumed  to  be 

upon  which  the  rent  is  demandable,  it  is  clearly  there  residing,  and  the  demand  being  required 

settled  that  the  rent  unpaid  is  due  to  his  heir,  to  give  notice  to  the  tenant  that  he  may  not  be 

and  not  to  his  executor :  but  if  he  dies  after  sun-  turned  out  of  possession,  without  a  wilful  defiiult, 

set,  and  before  midnight,  it  seems  to  be  the  bet-  snch  demand  ought  to  be  in  the  place  where  the 

ter  opinion  that  it  shall  go  to  the  executor,  and  end  and  intention  will  be   best  answered.     5. 

not  to  the  kin.     1  P.  Wms.  178.  And  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  it  is  not 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  the  re-  necessary  to  enter  the  house,  though  the  doors 

servation  of  a  rent  pa^ble  on  a  particular  day,  be  open,  because  that  is  a  place  appropriated  for 

or  within  a  certain  time  after ;  and  the  reaerva-  the  peculiar  use  of  the  inhabitant,  into  which  no 

tion  of  a  rent  payable  at  a  certain  day,  with  a  person  is  permitted  to  enter  without  his  permis- 

conditfon  that,  if  it  be  behind,  by  the  space  of  sion ;  and  it  is  reasonable  that  the  lessor  shall 

any  given  time,  the  lessor  shall  enter;  in  both  go  no  further  to  demand  his  rent  than  the  te- 

cases  a  tender  on  the  first  or  last  day  of  pay-  nant  should  be  obliged  to  go,  when  he  is  bound 

ment,  or  on  any  of  the  intermediate  days,  to  the  to  tender  it ;  and  a  tender  by  the  tenant  at  the 

lessor  himself,  either  upon  or  out  of  the  land,  is  door  of  the  house  of  the  lessor  is  sufficient, 

good  :  but,  in  the  former  case  it  is  sufficient,  if  though  it  be  open,  without  entering;  therefore, 

the  lessee  attends  on  the  6rst  day  of  payment  at  by  parity  of  reason,  a  demand  by  the  lessor  at  the 

the  proper  place ;  and,  if  the  lessor  does  not  at-  door  of  the  tenant,  without  entering,  is  sufficient, 

tend  there  to  receive  the  rent,  the  condition  is  But  when  the  demand  is  only  in  order  for  adis* 

saved.    In  the  latter  case,  to  save  the  lease  it  is  tress,  there  it  is  sufficient,  if  it  be  made  on  any 

not  sufficient  that  the  lessee  attends  on  the  first  notorious  part  of.the  land,  because  this  is  only  to 

day  of  payment,  for  he  must  equally  attend  on  entitle  him  to  his  remedy  for  his  rent ;  therefore, 

the  last  day.  tlie  whole  land  being  equally  debtor,  and  charge- 

The  other  effects  of  this  question  of  the  time  able  with   the  rent,  a  demand  on  it,  without 

of  the  rent  becoming  due  are  now  in  equal  going:  to  any  particular  part  of  it,  is  sufficient, 

measure  superseded  by  the  statute  regulations  Co.  Litt.  153. 

already  alluded  to.     But  the  following  delermi-        U ENTERING,  in  the  manufoctories,  b  the 

nations  ou  the  subject  may,  notwithstanding,  be  same  with  fine-drawing.     It  consists  in  sewing 

requisite  to  be  known.     1.  The  time  for  pay-  two  pieces  of  cloth  edge  to  edge,  vnthout  doubU 

ment  of  rent,  and  consequently  for  a  demand,  is  ing  them,  so  that  the  seam  scarcely  appears  ; 

such  a  convenient  time  before  the  sun>setting  of  and  hence  it  is  denominated  fine-drawing.     It 

the  last  d;^  as  will  be  sufficient  to  have  the  was  originally  a  French  word  derived  from  the 

money  counted  ;  but  if  the  tenant  meet  the  lessor  Latin  retrahere,  because  the  seam  is  drawn  in  or 

on  the  land  at  any  time  of  the  last  day  of  pay-  covered.    In   the   East   Indies,   if  a  piece  of 

ment,  and  tenders  the  rent,  that  is  sufficient  ten-  fine  muslin  be  torn,  and  afterwards  mended  by 

der,  because  the  money  is  to  be  paid  indefinitely  the  fine-drawers,  it  will  be  impossible  to  dis- 

on  that  day,  therefore  a  tender  on  the  day  is  suf-  cover  where  the  rent  was.    In  this  country  the 

ficient.     2.  If  a  lease  is  made,  r^dering  rent  at  dexterity  of  the  fine  drawers  is  not  so  great,  but 

Michaelmas,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  five  it  is  still  such  as  to  enable  them  to  defiraud  .th« 
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re?enue,  by  fastening  a  head  or  slip  of  English 
cloth  on  a  piece  of  Dutch,  Spanish,  or  other 
foreign  cloth ;  or  a  slip  of  foreign  cloth  on  a 
piece  of  English,  so  as  to  pass  the  whole  as  of  a 
piece ;  and  Urns  avoid  the  duties,  penalties,  &c. 
The  trick  was  first  discovered  in  France  by  M. 
Savary. 

Rentering,  in  tapestry,  is  the  working  new 
warp  into  a  piece  of  tapestry  damaged  by  rats  or 
otherwise,  and  on  this  warp  to  restore  the  ancient 
pattern  or  design.  The  warp  is  to  be  of  woollen, 
not  linen.  Among  the  titles  of  the  French 
tapestry  makers  is  included  that  of  renterers. 

REORDAIN',  V.  a.      I      ¥t.  reonHner,    Re 

Reordina'tion,  ».  s.  S  and  ordain.  To  or- 
dain again :  the  noun-substantive  corresponding. 

lie  proceeded  in  his  minintry  without  expecting 
any  new  mission,  and  never  thought  bimself  obUged 
to  a  reordination.  AUerhury, 

REPA'CIFY,  V.  n.  Re  and  pacify.  To  pa- 
cify again. 

Henry,  who  next  commands  the  state, 
Seeks  to  repacify  the  people's  heat.        DameL 


Fr.  reparer  ; 
Latin  reparo : 
Ital.  reparare, 
''To  restore  Or 
amend  after  in- 
jury ;      supply 


REPAIR',  17.  <i.,t;.  n.,&n.s.' 

Repair'er,  n.  s. 

Rep'arable,  ac^. 

Rep'arably,  adv* 

Repara'tiok,  n,  s. 

Reparative. 
loss ;  revisit :  as  a  noun-substantive,  the  supply 
or  restoration  made ;  resort ;  abode :  reparation 
is  the  act  of  repairing:  the  other  derivatives 
correspond. 

Let  the  priests  rtpair  the  breaches  of  the  house. 

2  Kingt. 
Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 

Ev'n  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health. 

The  fit  is  strongest.  Shaktpeare.  King  Lear. 

May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair.  Shakipeare. 

The  parts  in  man's  body  easily  reparable,  as  spirits, 
blood,  and  flesh,  die  in  the  embracement  of  the  parts 
hardly  reparable,  as  bones,  nerves,  and  membranes. 

Bacon* 

The  king  should  be  able,  when  he  has  cleared 
himself,  to  make  him  reparation.  id. 

He  saw  Ulysses ;  at  his  ships  repaire. 

That  had  been  bntshtwith  the  enraged  aire. 

Chapman. 

New  preparatives  were  in  hand,  and  partlv  repa^ 
ra/ffM  of  the  former  b^ten  at  sea.  Wotton. 

An  adulterous  person  is  tied  to  restitution  of  the 
Ajury,  so  far  as  is  reparable,  and  can  be  made  to  the 
wronged  person ;  to  make  provision  for  the  children 
begotten  in  unlawful  embraces.  Taylor. 

All  automata  need  a  frequent  repair  of  new 
strength,  the  causes  whence  their  motion  does  pro- 
ceed being  subject  to  fail.  WUkim. 

The  fines  imposed  were  the  more  repined  against, 
because  they  were  assigned  to  the  rehudding  and  re- 
pairing of  St.  Paul's  church.  Clarendon, 

The  king  sent  a  proclamation  for  their  repair  to 
their  houses,  and  for  a  preservation  of  the  peace. 

Id. 

Heaven  soon  repaired  her  mural  breach.    BTUton. 
To  he  revenged. 

And  to  repair  his  numbers  thus  impaired.       Id. 

He  cast  in  bis  mind  for  the  repair  of  the  cathedral 
church.  FeU. 

When  its  spirit  is  drawn  from  wine,  it  will  not  by 
the  re-union  of  its  constituent  liquors  be  reduced  to 
its  pristine  nature ;  because  the  workmanship  of  na- 
ture, in  the  disposition  of  the  parts  was  too  elabo< 


rate  to  he  imitable,  or  reparable  by  the  bare  apposi 
tion  of  those  dividled  parts  to  each  other.        nogU. 

Suits  are  unlawfully  entered,  when  they  are  vin- 
dictive, not  reparative ;  and  begun  only  for  revenge, 
not  for  reparation  of  damages.  Kettlewell. 

Temperance,  in  all  methods  of  curins  the  gout,  is 
a  regular  and  simple  diet,  proportionmg  the  daily 
repain  to  the  daily  decays  of  our  wattting  bodies. 

Temple'i  MixeUaniet. 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace, 
Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  you  please  repair, 

Dritden, 
So  'scapes  the  insulting  fire  his  narrow  jail. 
And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air ; 

There  the  fierce  winds  his  tender  force  assail. 
And  beat  him  downward  to  his  first  repair.     Id. 
O  sacred  rest ! 
O  peace  of  mind !  repatra*  of  decay, 
Wnose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of  the  day. 

id. 
He  that  governs  well,  leads  the  blind,  but  he  that 
teaches,  gives  him  eyes  j  and  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to 
have  been  the  repairer  of  a  decayed  mtellect. 

8auth*t  Semunu. 
When  the  organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose 
and  necessary  reparationt,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in 
her  severel  faculties.  Addison. 

Antoninus  Philosophus  took  care  of  the  reparation 
of  the  highways.  Arbuthnot  on  Coine. 

Tis  fix  d ;  the  irrevocable  doom  of  Jove : 
Haste  then,  Cyllenius,  through  the  liquid  air. 
Go  mount  the  winds,  and  to  the  shaded  repair.  Pope. 

REPAN'DOUS,  adj.  Lat.  repandta.  Bent 
upwards. 

Though  they  be  drawn  repandmu  or  convexedly 
crooked  in  one  piece,  yet  the  dolphin  that  carrieta 
Arion  is  concavously  inverted,  and  hath  its  spine 
depressed  in  another.  Broume. 

REPARTEE',  n.  s.  &  v.  a.  French  repartie. 
Smart  reply  or  saying :  to  make  smart  replies. 

The  fools  overflowed  with  smart  reparteee,  and 
vrere  onlv  distinguished  from  the  intended  wits  by 
being  caUed  coxcombs.  Dryden, 

Cupid  was  as  bad  as  he ; 
Hear  but  the  youngster's  repartee.        Prior, 
High  flights  she  bad,  and  wit  at  will. 
And  so  her  tongue  lay  seldom  still : 
For  in  all  visits,  who  but  she, 
To  argue,  or  to  repartee  ?  Id, 

REPASS',  v.  a.  &  v.  n.  Fr.  repasser.  To  pass 
again ;  pass  or  travel  back :  go  back. 

Well  we  have  passed,  and  now  repassed  the  seas» 
And  brought  desired  help.     Sbakspeare.  Henry  VI. 

We  shall  find  small  reason  to  think  that  Abraham 
passed  and  repassed  those  ways  more  often  than  he 
was  enforced  so  to  do,  if  we  consider  that  he  had  no 
other  comforter  in  this  wearisome  journey  than  the 
strength  of  his  faith  in  God.  Raleigh. 

Five  girdles  bind  the  skies,  the  torrid  zone 
Glovra  with  the  passing  and  repotting  sun.  Drydtn. 

If  his  soul  hath  winged  the  destined  flight. 
Homeward  with  pious  speed  repass  the  main. 
To  the  pale  shade  funereal  rites  ordain.  Pope, 

REPAST,  n.  t.  &  t;.  n. )     Fr.  repas ;   Lat.  re 
Rrpas'ture.  3  and  poi^.    A  meal ; 

act  of  taking  food ;  food  taken ;  entertainmenL 

Go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Shakspeare* 
To  his  good  friends  I'll  ope  my  arm. 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican. 
Repast  them  with  my  blood.  idm 
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He  from  forage  will  incUoe  to  play ; 
But  if  thoa  strive,  poor  soal,  what  art  thou  then  ? 
Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den.  Id, 

Sleep,  that  is  thy  best  repiut,         1 
Yet  of  death  it  bears  a  taste  > 

And  both  are  the  same  thing  at  last,  j     Denham, 

Fropi  dance  to  sweet  repast  thoy  turn 
Desirous ;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood. 
Tables  are  set.  MiUon's  Paradise  LoU. 

What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice. 
Of  Attick  taste,  with  wine.  Milton, 

The  day 
Had  summoned  him  to  due  repast  at  noon.  Dryden. 
Keep  regular  hours  for  repast  and  sleep.  ArhUhnot, 

REPAY',  V,  a.      )    Fr.  repayer.  Re  and  pay. 
RsPAT'MENTyfi.s.  )  To  pay  back ;  requite;  re- 
venge: the  act  of  paying  back  in  any  way. 

According  to  their  deeds  he  will  repay  ncompense 
to  his  enemies  ;  to  the  islands  he  will  repay  recom- 
pense. Isaiah  liz.  18. 

The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks* 

Skakspearet 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
Such  sums  as  are  expressed  in  the  condition, 
Let  the  forfeit  be  an  equal  pound  of  your  fair  flesh. 

Id. 

The  false  honour^  which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed, 
was  plentifully  repiid  in  contempt.  naecn. 

He  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts,  or  slain ; 
Or  as  the  snake  with  youthful  coat  repaid.    MUUm, 

I  have  fought  well  for  Persia,  and  repaid 
The  benefit  of  birth  with  honest  service.        Rcnoe. 

The  centesima  usura  it  was  not  lawful  to  exceed ; 
and,  what  was  paid  over  it,  was  reckoned  as  a  rvpoy- 
msnt  of  part  of  the  principal.  Arhatimot, 

Fav'nng  heav'n  repaid  my  srlorious  toils 
With  a  sacked  palace  and  barbarick  spoils.     Fepe. 

REPEAL',  v.  a.  &  fi.  i.  Fr.  rappelUr ;  Lat. 
re  and  appello.  To  recall  (out  of  use) ;  abro- 
gate :  a  revocation. 

Laws  that  have  been  approved,  may  be  again  re* 
pealed,  and  disputed  against  by  the  authors  them- 
selves. Sooker^t  Prrfaee. 
I  will  repeal  thee,  or  be  well  assured, 

Adventure  to  be  banished  myself.       Skakspeai^. 

If  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  single  man.        Id. 
The  king,  beine  advertised  that  the  over-large 
grants  of  lands  and  liberties  made  the  lords  so  inso- 
lent, did  absolutely  resume  all  such  grants ;  but  the 
earl  of  Desmond  above  all  found  himself  grieved 
with  this  resumption  or  repeal  of  liberties,  and  de- 
clared his  dislike.  Davies  an  Ireland. 
Adam  soon  repealed 
The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose.        Miltm. 
Statutes  are    silently  repealed    when  the  reason 
ceases  for  which  they  were  e^iacted.  Dryden, 

If  the  presbyterians  should  obtain  their  ends,  I 
could  not  be  sorry  to  find  ^them  mistaken  in  the 
point  which  they  have  most  at  heart,  by  the  repeal 
of  the  test ;  I  mean  the  ben^t  of  employments. 

Sioift 

REPEAT,  V.  a.  -\  Lat.  repeto,  repeier. 
Repeat^edly,  adv.  f  To  iterate ;  use  again ;  do 
Repeat'eb,  n.  t.  ^or  try  again;  recite :  re- 
Repeti'tion.  ypeatedly    is,    over    and 

over ;  more  and  more ;  more  than  once :  repeater, 
a  particular  kind  of  watch,  see  Watch-making: 
in  a  general  sense  corresponding,  as  well  as  re- 
petition, with  the.  verb. 


The  psalms,  for  the  exoellencv  of  their  use,  de 
serve  to  be  oftener  repeated ;  but  tnat  their  multitude 
permitteth  not  any  ofkener  repetition.  Hooker. 

These  evils  thou  repeatest  upon  thyself. 
Have  banished  me  from  Scotland.       Shaktpeare* 
If  you  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit. 
Which  you  shall  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name^ 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogged  with  curses.      Id, 
He,  though  his  power 
Creation  could  repeat,  yet  would  be  loth 
Us  to  abolish.  Milton. 

He  repeated  some  lines  of  Virgil,  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  Waller's  Life. 

Neglecting  for  Creiisa's  life  his  own, 
Repeats  the  danger  of  the  burning  town.      Waller. 
Beyond  this  place  you  can  have  no  retreat ; 
Stay  here,  and  I  the  daagei  will  repeat.  Dryden, 

Where  sudden  alterations  are  not  necessary,  the 
same  efibct  may  be  obtained  by  the  repeated  force  of 
diet  with  more  safety  to  the  body.  Arbuthnoi. 

The  freouent  repetition  of  aliment|  is  necessary  for 
repairing  tne  fluids  and  solids.  Id. 

And  are  not  these  vices,  which  lead  into  damna- 
tion, repeatedly,  and  most  forcibly  cautioned  against  t 

Stephens, 

REPEL',  V.  a.  k  v,  n, }  Lat.  repello.  To 
Repel'lent,  n.s.         i  drive  back  any  thing 

or  person ;  resist  force  by  force :  that  which  has 

repelling  power. 

Neither  doth  TertuUian  bewray  this  weaknetis  in 
ttrikine  only,  but  also  in  repelling  their  slrokett  with 
whom  he  contendeth.  Hooker, 

Stand  £sst ;  and  all  temptation  to  transgress  repel, 

Miltm. 
Your  foes  are  such  as  they,  not  you,  have  made. 
And  virtue  may  repel,  though  not  invade.  Dryden, 
•  From  the  same  repelling  power  it  seems  to  be.  that 
flies  walk  upon  the  water  without  wetting  their  feet. 

liewton. 
In  the  cure  of  an  erysipelas,  whilst  the  body 
abounds  with  bilious  humours,  there  is  no  admitting 
of  repellents,  and  by  discutients  you  will  encrease  the 
heat.  Wiseman, 

With  hills  of  slain  on  every  side, 
Hippomedon  repelled  the  hostile  tide.       Pope, 

REPENT,  V.  n.  &  v.  a.  ^  Fr.  repentir ;  Ital. 
Repent'ahce,  n.  $,  ypentir^  of  Lat.  jNrni- 
Repent^ant,  a<g,  J  teo.  To  think  on  any 


thing  past  with  sorrow;  regret;  bemoan  sin; 
change  the  mind  from  fear  or  conviction  of 
error ;  change  the  mind  generally ;  to  remember 
with  sorrow :  the  adjective  and  noun  substantive 
corresponding. 

God  led  them  not  through*  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, lest  peradventnre  the  people  rwMt  when  they 
see  war,  and  they  return.  tsodus  xiii.  17. 

Judas,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  condemned,  r«- 
pented  himself.  Matthew  xxvii.  3. 

Nineveh  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas.  * 

Id.  xii.  41. 

In  regard  of  secret  and  hidden  faulu,  unless  God 
should  accept  of  a  general  repentance  for  unknown 
sins,  few  or  none  at  all  could  be  saved.       Perkim, 

Repentance  so  altereth  a  man  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  be  he  never  so  defiled,  that  it  maketh  lum 
pure.  Whitg^la, 

Poor  Enobarbus  did  before  thy  hct  repent. 

Shaktpeaire, 
1  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain,  Idm 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  not  of  heaven  nor  earth  ;  for  these  are  pleased; 
By  penitence  the'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeased.    Id 
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After  I  hkre  iDleired  this  noble  king, 
And  vmt  his  gmve  with  my  reptntatU  tears, 
I  will  with  all  expedient  (fatty  see  yoa.  Id, 

Repentance  is  a  change  of  mind,  or  a  conversion 
Hom  sin  to  God  :  not  some  one  bare  act  of  change. 
out  a  lasting  danible  state  of  new  life,  which  is 
called  regeneration.  Hammond. 

Thou,  like  a  contrite  penitent 
Charitably  warned  of  thy  sins,  dost  repent 
These  vanides  and  giddinesses :  lo 
I  shot  my  chamber-door ;  come,  let  us  p).   Vonne, 

*  Nor  had  I  any  reservations  in  my  own  soul,  when 
I  passed  that  bill ;  nor  repenting*  after. 

King  Chmrles. 
I  will  clear  their  senses  dark 
What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due.    MUton, 
Thus  they,  in  lowliest  plight,  repentant  stood.     Id. 
His  late  follies  he  would  late  repent.    Dryden. 
My  father  has  repented  him  ere  now. 
Or  will  repent  him,  when  he  finds  me  dead.         Id. 

Upon  any  deviation  from  virtue,  every  rational 
creature  so  deviating,  should  condemn,  renounce, 
and  be  sorry  for  every  such  deviation ;  that  is,  repent 
of  it.  South. 

This  IS  a  confidence,  of  all  the  most  irrational ; 
for  upon  what  ground  can  a  man  promise  himself  a 
future  repentance t  who  cannot  promise  himself  a  fu- 
turity? Id. 
Each  age  sinned  on  ; 

Till  God  arose,  and  great  in  anger  said, 

Lo !  it  repenteth  me  that  man  was  made.     Prier. 

Relentless  walls !  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs  and  voluntary  pains.  Pt/pe. 

Still  you  may  prove  the  terror  of  your  foes  ; 
Teach  traitors  to  repent  of  faithless  leagues. 

A.  Philips. 

The  first  step  towards  a  woman's  humility,  seems 
to  require  a  repentance  of  her  education.  Law. 

REPEOTLE,  V.  a.  Re  and  people ;  Fr.  te- 
ptupler.    To  stock  anew  with  people. 

An  occurrence  of  such  remark,  as  the  universal 
^ood  and  the  repeopUng  of  the  world,  must  be  fresh 
in  memory  for  about  eight  hundred  years ;  especially 
*  considering  that  the  peopling  of  the  world  was  gra- 
dual. Ifal^t  Origin  of  Mankind. 

REPERCUSS*,  V.  fl.  ^      Lat.  repercuiio,  re- 

•  Repercus'sion,  n.».  \percuttut.      To    beat 
Repbrcus'sive,  adj.  j  back ;  drive  back :  act 

of  driving  back;  rebound;   the  adjective  coi^ 
responding. 

Air  in  ovens,  though  it  doth  boil  and  dilate 
itself,  and  is  repereuued,  yet  it  is  without  noise. 

/IflCOII. 

In  echoes  then  is  no  new  elision,  but  a  reperevie-' 

mton.  Id. 

.  And  nperemdm  fodts  renewed  the  sound. 


By  repgmuiiim  beans  ingender  five, 
Sbanes  b^r  leflection  shapes  beget ; 

Tne  voice  itself  when  stopped  does  back  retire. 
And  a  new  voiee  is  made  by  it.  Cowky. 

They  various  ways  recoil,  and  swiftly  flow 
By  mutual  repercuuiont  to  and  fro.     nliekmore. 

Amid  Carnarvon's  mountains  rages  loud 
The  repereuuive  roar,  with  mighty  crush 
Tumble  the  smitten  diffik  Thamtan, 

REPINE',  V.  n.     Re  and  pine.    To  fret;  vex 
If;  be  ditoontented :  taking  af  and  agairut. 
Oflau, 
WImd  corn  wasgiten  them  gratis,  you  repined. 

Shakypeere. 


The  fines  nnpoiea  were  the  more  repmei  aymtt 
because  they  were  assigned  to  the  rebuildiog  of  St 
Paul's  church.  Clamin. 

If  you  think  how  many  diseases,  and  how  midi 
poverty  there  is  in  the  world,  you  will  fall  6sm:i 
upon  your  knees,  and,  instead  of  reptniag  «f  om 
affliction,  will  admire  so  many  bkssings  leoeired  u 
the  hand  of  God.  Tempk. 

The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  night. 
And  cune  the'  invading  sun,  and  sicken  at  the  sigbt. 

Dryia. 

REPLACE',  V.  a.  Fr.  repLicer,  re  and  place. 
To  put  again  in  a  former  place ;  place  anew. 

The  earl  being  apprehended,  upon  ezaminattos 
cleared  himself  so  well,  as  he  was  repUeed  in  his 
government.  Bace». 

The  bowls,  lemoved  for  fear. 
The  youths  repkeed ;  and  soon  reslored  the  ckesr. 

Dryin. 

REPLANT'',  V.  a.  Fr.  replanier  ;  re  and  plant 
To  plant  anew. 

Small  trees  being  yet  unripe,  covered  in  autuDQ 
with  dung  until  the  spring,  take  up  and  replant  ii 
good  ground.  Baetm. 

REPLAIT,v.a.  Re  and  plait.  To  fold  one 
part  often  over  another. 

In  Raphael's  first  works,  are  many  aaall  foldia^ 
often  replaited,  which  look  like  so  many  whipconb. 

REPLENISH,  V.  a.  &  v.  n.  Old  Fr.  reptad; 
Lat.  repleOf  from  re  ^ndpUnut.  To  stock;  fill; 
consummate ;  recover  fulness. 

Multiply  and  replenith  the  earth.     Gemsie  i.  38t 

We  smothered 
The  most  r«pleni»hed  sweet  work  of  natare. 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  frassed. 

ShaA^ieen. 
The  humours  in  men's  bodies  encrease  and  de* 
crease  as  the  moon  doth ;  and  therefore  purge  some 
day  after  the  full ;  for  then  the  humours  will  not  n- 
pimiih  so  soon.  Bmm. 

The  woods  repleniJind  with  deer,  and  the  plsias 
with  fowl.  HegUn. 

The  waten 
With  fish  repleniehsd,  and  the  air  with  fowl. 

MUum. 

REPLETE',  adj.  )     Fr.  repkie ;  Lat.  repkha. 

Reple'tion,  n.  t.  S  Full ;  filled  completely,  or 
to  exuberance :  the  noun  substantive  correspoixi- 
ing. 

The  world's  large  tongue 

Proclaims  you  for  a  man  reptete  with  mocks ; 

Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts. 

Shakspeare. 

The  tree  had  too  much  repletion,  and  was  op- 
pressed with  its  own  sap ;  for  rtpUtion  is  an  enemy 
to  generation.  Boom. 

His  words,  reptete  with  guile. 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won.   MiUm. 
All  dreams 

Are  ^m  repletion  am}  complexion  bred ; 

From  rising  ftimes  of  undigested  food.     Dryden^ 

In  a  dog,  out  of  whose  eve,  being  wounded,  the 
aqueous  humour  did  copiously  flow,  ^t  in  six  hours 
the  bulb  of  the  eve  was  again  repieu  with  its  hanour, 
without  the  application  of  any  medicioea.        Ray- 

The  action  of  the  stomach  is  totally  stopped  by  too 
ereat  repletion.  AHn^hnot  on  AUmanit* 

flow  each  would  trembline  wait  the  mournful  sheet. 

On  which  the  press  might  stamp  him  next  to  die « 
And.  reading  here  his  sentence,  bow  replete 

With  anxious  meaning,  Heavenward  turn  his  eye . 
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REPLEVIN,  16.  u. }     Low  Lai.  repUgio,  of 
HbplcVt.  •  \re  and  plevir^  or  Fr.  pU- 

giTf  to  give  a  pledge.  To  take  back  or  set  at 
liberty,  upon  secnrity,  any  thing  seized. — A  le- 
gal term. 

That  you*re  a  beast,  and  tamed  to  grass. 
Is  no  strange  news,  nor  ever  was ; 
At  least  to  me,  who  once,  you  know. 
Did  from  the  pound  replevin  you.  Hudibrat. 

.  Replevin,  in  law,  a  remedy  granted  on  a 
distress,  by  which  the  first  possessor  has  his 
goods  restored  to  him  again  on  his  giving  se- 

-curity  to  the  sheriflf  that  he  will  pursue  his 
action  aoainst  the  party  distraining,  and  return 
the  goods  or  cattle  if  the  taking  Uiem  shall  be 
Adjudged  lawful.  In  ft  replevin  the  person 
distrained  becomes  plaintiff;  and  the  person 
dbtmining  is  called  the  defendant  or  avowant, 
and  his  justification  an  avowry.  At  the  com- 
mon law  replevins  are  by  writ,  either  out  of  the 

king's  benoi  or  oommon  pleas ;  but  by  statute 
they  are  by  plaint  in  the  sheriff's  court,  and 
court  baron,  for  a  person's  more  speedily  obtain- 

.  ing  the  goods  distrained.  If  a  plaint  in  reple- 
vin be  removed  into  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
&c.,  and  the  plaintiff  make  default  and  become 
nonsuit,  or  judnnent  is  given  against  him,  the 
defendant  in  replevin  shall  have  the  writ  of  re- 
tomo  habendo  of  the  goods  taken  in  distress. 

Replevy,  in  law,  is  a  tenant's  bringing  a 
writ  of  replevin,  or  replegiari  fiicias,  where  his 
goods  are  taken  by  distress  for  rent;  which 
must  be  done  within  five  days  afler  the  distress, 

.  otherwise  at  the  five  days'  end  they  are  to  be 
appraised  and  sold. 

REPLICATION,  n.  f.  Lat.  replieo.  Re- 
bound ;  repercussion.    Not  in  use.    Reply. 

Tyber  trembled  andemeath  his  banks 
To  hear  the  rephmtwn  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  bis  concave  shores.  Sutktpeart* 

To  be  demanded  of  a  spuose,  what  rtpUcalton 
should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a  king*!  Id. 

This  is  a  npUtmtum  to  what  Menelaus  had  before 
ofleied,  ooBoerniag  the  transplantation  of  Ulysses  to 
Spaita.  Bt9oim, 

REPLY',  V.  n.,  V.  a.  iLn,8.\      Fr.      repliqutr. 

Repii'er,  n. 5.  %  To  answer;  make 

a  return  to  an  answer ;  return  for  answer ;  the 
return  made :  replier,  be  who  answers. 

O  man !  who  art  thou  that  r«piae«t  against  Godi 

Rofmaru  ix. 
If  I  sent  him  word  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 
,  send  me  word  he  cut  it  to  please  himself;  if  again,  it 
was  not  well  cut,  this  is  called  the  rtpijf  churlish. 

Eitahtptart, 

At  an  set  pf  the  oommencement,  the  answerer  gave 

for  his  question,  that  an  aristocracy  was  better  than 

a  monarchy:  the  f«p(yiS)'did  tax  him,  that,  being  a 

private  bred  man,  he  woald  give  a  question  of  state. 

Bacon**  Apophthegwu. 
Perplexed 
The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  rvp/y.    Ifiiton. 
His  trembling  tongue  invoked  his  bride ; 
With  bis  last  voice  Burydice  he  cried  : 
Burydice  the  rocks  and  river-banks  replUd. 

Drydtm, 

Would  we  ascend  higher  to  the  rest  of  these  lewd 

persons,    we   should  find  what  reason  Cistalio's 

painter  had  to  rtphf  upon  the  cardinal,  who  blamed 

him  for  putting  a  little  too  much  colour  into  8t. 


Peter  and  Paul's  faces :  that  it  was  true  in  their  life- 
time they  were  pale  raortineu  nen,  tmt  that  since 
they  were  grown  ruddy,  by  blushing  at  the  sins  of 
their  successors.  Alterbury**  Smn<ms. 

To  whom,  with  sighs,  Ulysses  gave  replp ; 
Ah,  why  ill-suiting  pastime  must  I  try  1      Ptipe. 
One  rises  up  to  make  replie*  to  establish  or  confute 
what  has  been  offered  on  each  side  of  the  question. 

Walts, 

REPOL'ISH,  V,  a.  Ft.  repolir  ;  re  and  polish. 
To  polish  again. 

A  suodred  clock  is  piecemeal  laid 
Not  to  be  lost,  but  by  the  maker's  hand 
RepolUhed,  without  error  then  to  stand.     J)(mne. 

R£PORT,ii.a.&ii.t.|  Fr-'^d^jpor^fr.  Togive 
Report' ER,  n.  s.  ^back;  uoise  by  popu- 

Report'ingly,  adv.  j  lar  tumor ;  give  report; 
the  report  or  account  given ;  sound ;  repercussion : 
a  reporter  is  a  relater;  one  who  gives  an  ac- 
count: the  adverb  corresponding  with  the  verb. 

Report,  say  they»  and  we  will  report  it. 

Jeremiah, 
There  is  a  king  in  Judah  ;  and  now  shall  it  be  r«- 
ported  to  the  king.  Aelt0miah  vi.  7. 

Timotheus  was  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren. 

AcU  xvi. 
Approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  by 
honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report  and  good  re* 
port,  2  Corinlhian*  iv. 

Is  it  upon  record?  or  else  reported  successively 
from  age  to  age  1  Shalupeare.  Richard  III, 

My  body's  marked 
With  Roman  swords ;  and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note.  Id,  Cymbeline. 

There  she  appeared ;  or  my  reporter  devised  well 
for  her.  Shakspeare, 

Others  say,  thou  dost  deserve ;  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingty.  Id, 

In  Ticinum  is  a  church  with  windows  only  from 
aboTC,  that  reporteth  the  voice  thirteen  times,  if  you 
stand  by  the  close  end  wall  over  against  the  door. 

Bacon. 
The  siionger  species  drowneth  the  lesser  *.  the  fv« 
port  of  an  ordnance  the  voice.  Id.  Natural  Hietory, 

Rumours  were  raised  of  great  discord  among  the 
nobility;  for  this  cause  the  lords  assembled  gave 
order  to  apprehend  the  reporter*  of  these  surmises. 

Hoyuford^ 
Sea  nymphs  enter  with  the  swelling  tide ; 
From  Thetis  sent  as  spies  to  make  report. 
And  tell  the  wonders  of  her  sovereign's  court. 

Walkr. 
The  lashing  billows  make  a  long  report. 
And  beat  her  sides.       Dryden**  Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 
If  1  had  known  a  thing  they  concealed,  I  should 
never  be  the  reporter  of  it*  Pope. 

After  a  man  has  studied  the  general  principles  of 
the  law,  reading  the  report*  of  adjudged  OMes  will 
richly  improve  his  mind.  Watt*. 

REPOSE',  V,  a,  &  w.  n.  >      Lat.  repono.    To 
Repo'sal,  n.ff.  )  lay  to  rest;  lodge; 

place  as  in  confidence ;  to  rest ;  sleep :  the  rest 
or  sleep  taken;  confidence  placed;  cause  of  rest 
reposal,  the  act  of  reposing. 

Dost  thou  think. 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  tpotml 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee. 
Make  thy  words  faitbed  ?  Shakepemr§» 

Rome  s  readiest  champions,  repaee  you  here. 
Secure  from  wordly  chances  and  mishaps ; 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swelU.     id. 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerotie  to  pass, 
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I  do  desire  thv  worthy  company* 
Upon  whose  ntith  tfna  honour  1  repou.  Id, 

Within  a  thicket  I  repated  ;  when  round 
I  ruffled  up  fall'n  leaves  in  heap ;  and  found, 
l>et  fall  from  heaven,  a  sleep  interminate.  Chapman. 

1  say  nothing  of  thy  hid  treasures,  which  thy  wis- 
dom hath  repomd  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  sea. 

Bp.  Hall. 
Have  ye  chosen  this  place, 
After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  rqwie 
Your  wearied  virtue  T         MiUon*i  Paradite  Lott, 
I  repom  upon  your  management,  what  is  dearest 
to  me,  my  fame.    Dryden'i  Preface  to  AnTua  Uirab, 
After  great  lights  must  be  great  shadows,  which 
we  call  reposet ;  because  in  reality  the  sight  would 
be  tired,  if  attracted  by  a  continuity  of  glittering  ob> 
jects.  Id*  Dufresnoy, 

I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse ;  nor  at  shut  of  eve 
Enjoy  repote.  Philips, 

Pebbles,  repoted  in  those  cliffs  amongst  the  earth, 
being  not  so  dissoluble  and  more  bulky,  are  left  be- 
hind. Woodward, 
That  prince  was  conscious  of  his  own  integrity  in 
the  service  of  God,  and  relied  on  this  as  a  founda- 
tion for  that  trust  he  repoeed  in  him,  to  deliver  him 
out  of  his  distresses.  Poger$, 

REPOS'ITE,  1/.  0.  -J  Lat.  repotiha.  To  lay 
Heposi'tion,  n,s,  Sup;  lodge  as  in  a  place 
Uepos'itory.  )oi    safety:    act    of    so 

.edging  or  of  replacing :  the  place  of  deposit. 

The  mind  of  man  not  being  capable  of  having 
many  ideas  under  view  at  once,  it  was  necessary  to  . 
..ave  a  repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas.  Locke, 

He  can  take  a  body  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  them, 
to  us  not  vnthout  the  appearance  of  irretrievable 
confusion,  but  with  respect  to  his  own  knowledge 
into  the  most  regular  and  methodical  repoeituriei, 

Rogeri^t  Sermons. 
Others  repotite  their  young  in  holes,  and  secure 
themselves  also  therein,   because  such  security  is 
wanting,  their  lives  being  sought.  Derham, 

REPOSSESS',  V.  a.  Re  and  possess.  To 
possess  again. 

How  comes  it  now,  that  almost  all  that  realm  is 
repossetied  of  them  1  Spen$er*s  State  of  Ireland, 

Her  suit  is  now  to  repossus  those  lands, 
^hich  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny.  SiaJapeare* 

Nor  shall  my  father  repotseu  the  land, 
The  father's  fortune  never  to  return. 

.Pope*s  Odyssejf, 

REPREHEND',  v.  a. 
Refrehend'er,  n. «. 
Reprehen'sible,  adj. 


Lat.    reprC' 
Kendo.     To  re- 
prove; chide; 


Reprehsn'sibleness,  n.  t.  >blame;  detector 


Reprehem'sibly,  adv. 
Reprehen'siow,  fl.  s, 
Reprehem'sive,  adj. 


charge  with  &ult: 

the  derivatives 

all    correspond- 


ing. 

AH  as  before  his  sight,  whose  presence  to  offend 
with  any  the  least  unseemliness,  we  would  be  surely 
as  loth'  as  they,  who  most  reprehend  or  devide  that 
we  do.  Hooker. 

These  fervent  reprehenders  of  things,  established 
by  public  authority,  are  always  confident  and  bold- 
spirited  men.  Id. 

Pardon  me  for  repriiimding  thee. 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed.     SkekKpeare. 

They  like  dumb  statues  stared ; 
Which  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them  ; 
And  asked  the  mayor,  what  meant  this  wilful  si- 
lence? Id. 


This  color  will  be  repr^^mlfd  or  eiicoastered,  by 
imputing  to  all  excellencies  in  com^itaons  a  kind  of 
poverty.  Baeon^ 

To  a  heart  fully  resolute,  council  is  tedious,  but 
reprehensuni  is  loathsome.  U. 

He  could  not  reprehend  the  fight,  so  many  strewed 
the  ground.  Chapman. 

The  admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  of  his  fel* 
low  christians,  or  the  governors  of  the  church ;  then 
more  public  reprehmuiont  and  increpatbns. 

Mantwuwdm 
I  nor  advise,  nor  reprsftmd  the  choice 

Of  Mardey-hill.  PhiUpe, 

What  eflect  can  that  man  hope  from  his  most  zea- 
lous repreheneioHs,  who  lays  himself  open  to  recrimi* 
nation  t  Oovemment  of  the  Tongme, 

REPRESENT,  v.  a.  ^     Fr.  rtpresenUr  ;  Lat 
Representa'tion,     I  repretetUo,     To  eih.- 
Represen'tati VE,     \  bit ;  describe ;  show  : 
Represen'ter,  i  a  representative  is  one 

Rbpreseni^ment.     3  bearing  a  delegated 
character  or  power :   the  other  derivatives  cor- 
responding with  the  verb. 

One  of  his  caxdinals  admonished  him  against  that 
unskilful  piece  of  ingenuity,  by  representing  to  hini» 
that  no  relormation  could  be  made,  which  would  not 
notably  diminish  the  rents  of  the  church. 

Deeay  of  Piety,, 

When  it  is  blessed,  some  believe  it  to  be  the  na- 
tural body  of  Christ ;  others,  the  blessings  of  Christ, 
his  passion  in  representmentt  and  his  grace  in  real 
exhibition.  Taylar„ 

Before  him  bum 

Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac  representing 

The  heavenly  fires.  Milton's  Paradiee  Lost. 

Where  the  real  works  of  nature,  or  veritable  acts 
of  story,  are  to  be  described,  art  being  but  the  imi- 
tator or  secondary  repreunter,  must  not  vary  from  the 
veritv.  Browner 

We  have  met  with  some,  whose  reals  made  good 
their  representmenis.  Id,  Vtdgar  Brrours. 

If  images  are  worshipped,  it  must  be  as  gods, 
which  Celsiis  denied,  or  as  remresentations  of  God  ; 
which  cannot  be,  because  God  is  invisible  and  in- 
corooreal.  StiUinafUei, 

Difficulty  must  cumber  thu  doctrine,  which  sup- 
poses that  the  perfections  of  God  are  the  tepreeenta- 
tives  to  us  of  whatever  we  perceive  in  the  creatures. 

This  bank  is  thought  the  greatest  load  on  the 
Genoese,  and  the  managers  of  it  have  been  repre^ 
tented  as  a  second  kind  of  senate.  Addieon, 

A  statue  of  rumour  whispering  an  idiot  in  the  ear, 
who  was  the  representative  of  credulity. 

Id,  Freeholder, 

They  relieve  themselves  with  this  distinction,  and 
vet  own  the  legal  sacrifices,  though  representatiee,  to 
be  proper  and  real.  Atterbmrf, 

This  council  of  four  hundred  was  chosen,  one 
hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  and  seems  to  have  beea  a 
body  representative  of  the  people  ;  though  the  people 
collective  reserved  a  share  of  power.  Swifts 

Mv  muse  officious  ventures 
On  the  nation's  representers.  Id. 

REPRESS',  V.  a.  icn.t.  ^      Lat.  repretsus  ; 
Repres'sion,  n.  $.  >  Fr.  reprimer.     To 

Repres'sive,  a<0.  j  crush ;  put  down ; 

subdue :  act  of  repressing :  repressive  is  the  bet- 
ter word  for  this  last  sense. 

Discontents  and  ill  blood  having  used  always  to 
repreu  and  appease  in  person,  he  was  loth  they 
should  find  him  beyond  sea.       Bacon's  Henry  VII, 

Some,  taking  daogeia  to  be  the  only  remedv  against 
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^mxers,  endeavoured  to  setup  the  aeditioQ  again;  island  of  Guernsey,  of  bur  Ding  a  woman  big  with 

out  they  were  speedily  repreufd,  and  thereby  the  ae-  child ;  and  when,  through  the  violence  of  the 

dition  iiuppressed  wholly.  Haymtrd.  flames,  the  infant  sprang  forth  at  the  slake,  and 

No  declaration  from  myself  could  talw  place,  for  was  preserved  by  the  by-standers,  aAer  some  de- 

the  due  reprewon  of  these  tumults.     King  CharUt.  liberations  of  the  priests  who  assisted  at  the 

How  can  I  sacrifice,  they  cast  it  into  the  fire  as  a  young  he- 

Repreu  the  horror  of  my  thoughu,  which  fly  retic :  a  barbarity  which  they  never  learned  from 

The  sad  remembrance  ?  Dtniiom.  the  laws  of  ancient  Rome  ;  which  direct,  with 

Such  kmgs  the  same  humanity  as  our  own,  quod  pnEgnantis 

Favour  the  innocent,  r^e- the  bold.  mulieris  daranata  poena  differatur  quoad  pariat; 

And.  while  they  floumh,  make  an  age  of  gold^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^  yj'^^^  ^revidled  in  Engfand  as 

Loud  outcries  of  injury,  when  they  tend  nothing  lo  ^^j}y  ^  ^^^  ^Ff}^  memorials  of  the  English  law 

the  repress  of  it.  is  a  liberty  rather  assumed  by  rage  ^»»  ^^^^'     ^n«n  this  plea  is  made,  in  stay  of 

and  impadence  than  authorised  by  justice.  execution,  the  judge  must  direct  a  jury  of  twelve 

G&vemment  of  the  Tongue.  matrons  or  discreet  women  to  enquire  into  the 

Thus  long  succeeding  critics  justly  reigned.  fact ;  and  if  they  bring  in  their  verdict  quick 

Licence  repressed,  and  useful  laws  ordained  :  with  child  (for  barely  with  child,  unless  it  be 

learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew.       Pope.  alive  in  the  womb,  is  not  sufficient),  execution 

REPRIEVE',  v.a,  &  n.$.  Fr.  reprendre,  re-  shall  be  staid  generally  till  the  next  session ;  and 
prii ;  Lat.  re  and  prim.  To  respite ;  to  give  a  *o,  from  session  to  session,  till  either  she  is  deli- 
respite;  particularly  from  a  sentence  of  death  :  vered,  or  proves  by  the  course  of  nature  not  to 
the  respite  given.  ^^^  ^^n  ^^^^  child  at  all.  But  if  she  once 
He  cannot  thrive,  5*J^  ^^  ^^  }^^t^^  ^f  this  reprieve,  and  been 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear.  delivered,  and  afterwards  becomes  pregnant 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath  aga«n»  sne  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
Of  greatest  justice.                                 Siakepeare.  a  farther  respite  for  that  cause.     For  she  may 

I  hope  it  is  some  pardon  or  reprieve  now  be  executed  before  the  child  is  quick  in  the 

For  Claudio.  Id,  Mfetvurefor  Meature,  womb ;  and  shall  not,  by  her  own  incontinence. 

All  that  I  ask  is  but  a  short  reprieve,  evade  the  sentence  of  justice.     Another  cause  of 

Till  I  forget  to  love,  and  learn  to  grieve.    Denham.  regular  reprieve  is,  if  the  offender  become  non 

The  morning  Sir  John  Hotham  was  to  die,  a  re-  compos  between  the  judgment  and  the  award  of 

prteM  was  sent  to  suspend  the  execution  for  three  execution  :  for  regulariy,  though  a  man  be  com- 

"■yf  •  ,       L  .  Cuirendon,  -^^  ^j^^^  y^^  commits  a  capital  crime,  yet,  if  he 

Company,  though  it  may  «pr^  a  man  from  his  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^J^^    ^j^^^l  ^^^  y^  .^^ 

melancholy,  yet  cannot  secure  hmi  from  h«^on-  ^^^^^^  .  .^  ^^  jn^iiictment,  he  shall  not  be  con- 

*Having  been  condemned  for  his  part  in  the  late  T'^ted ;  if  after  conviction,  he  shall  not  receive 

rebellion,  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  r^priev  judgment;  if  after  judgment,  he  shall  not  be 

him.  with  several  of  hisfriends,  in  order  to  give  them  ordered  for  execution ;  for  ftiriosus  solo  furore 

their  lives.  Addison,  punitur ;  and  the  law  knows  not  but  he  might 

He  reprieves  the  sinner  from  time  to  time,  and  con-  have  offered  some  reason,  if  in  his  senses,  to  have 

tinues  and  heaps  on  him  the  favours  of  his  provi-  stayed  these  respective  proceedings.   It  is  there- 

dence.  in  hopes  that,  by  an  act  of  clemency  so  fore  an  invariable  mle  when  any  time  intervenes 

undeserved,  he  may  prevail  oo  his  gratitude  and  re-  between  the  attainder  and  the  award  of  execu- 

pentance.  Rogers's  Sermoiu,  ^^„^  j^  demand  of  the  prisoner  what  he  hath  to 

Repbieve,  in  criminal  law  (from  Fr.  repren-  allege  why  execution  should  not   be  awarded 

dre,  i.  e.  to  take  back),  is  the  withdrawing  of  a  against  him ;  and.  if  he  appears  to  be  insane, 

sentence  for  an  interval  of  time ;  whereby  the  the  judge  in  his  discretion  may  and  ought  to  re- 

execution  is  suspended.'  This,  says  judge  Black-  prieve  him.      Or  the  party  may  plead,  in  bar  of 

stone,  may  be,  first,  ex  arbitrio  judicis,  either  be-  execution,  either  pregnancy,  the  king^s  pardon, 

fore  or  after  judgment :  as,  where  the  judge  is  an  act  of  grace,  or  diversity  of  person,  viz.  that 

not  satisfied  with  the  verdict,  or  the  evidence  is  he  is  not  the  same  that  was  attaintej.     In  this 

suspicious,  or  the  indictment  is  insufficient,  or  last  case  a  jury  shall  be  impannelled  to  try  the 

he   is  doubtful  whether  the  offence  be  within  identity  of  his  person ;  and  not  whether  guilty 

clergy  ;  or  sometimes  if  it  be  a  smalt  felony,  or  or  innocent,  for  that  has  been  decided  before, 

any  favorable  circumstances  appear  in  the  cri-  And  in  these  collateral  issues  the  trial  shall  be 

minal's  character,  to  give  time  to  apply  to  the  instanter ;  and  no  time  allowed  the  prisoner  to 

crown  for  either  an  absolute  or  conditional  par-  make  his  defence  or  produce  his  witnesses,  un- 

don.    These  reprieves  may  be  granted  or  taken  less  he  will  make  oath  that  he  is  not  the  person 

offby  the  justices  of  gaol-delivery,  although  their  attainted:   neither  shall  any  peremptory  chaU 

session  be  finished,  but  this  rather  by  usage  than  lenges  of  the  jury  be  allowed  the  prisoner,  though 

of  right.     Reprieves  may  also  be  ex  necessitate  formerly  such  challenges  were  held  to  be  allow- 

legis:  as  where  a  woman  is  capitally  convicted,  able  whenever  a  man's  life  was  in  question.     If 

and  pleads  her  pregnancy.     Though  this  is  no  neither  pregnancy,  insanity,   non-identity,   nor 

cause  to  stay  juagment,  yet  it  is  to  respite  the  other  plea,  will  avail  to  avoid  the  judgment,  and 

execution  till  she  be  delivered.   This  is  a  mercy  stay  the  execution  consequent  tliereupon,  the  last 

dictated  by  the  law  of  nature,  in  favorem  prolis;  and  surest  resort  is  in  the  king's  most  gracious 

and  therefore  no  part  of  the  bloody  proceedings  pardon ;  .the  granting  of  which  is  the  sole  pre ro- 

in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  I.  hath  been  more  gative  of  the  crown.    See  Pa  boon. 
justly  detested  than  the  cruelty  exercised  in  the        REPRIMAND',  v.  a.  &  n.  t.    Fr.  repiimuii^ 
Vol.  XVIIl.  2  Zl 
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der ;  Lat.  reprimo.     To  chide ;   check ;    repre-  With  hit  reproach  and  odiout  menace, 

hend ;  reprove  :  reproof  given.  The  knight  emboiling  in  hia  haughty  heart. 

He  enquiies  how  such  an  one's  aon  and  wife  do,  ^°tW^  u"  ^^^t'     ,    .  ,     ^            .     **~^* 

whom  he  has  not  seen  at  chureh  j  which  is  under-  ^  ^^  ^j'^^  '^^^}  «'  foul-faced  fvprooc* 

stood  as  a  secret  reprimand  to  the  pcison  absent.  ^ttend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition. 

Adduon'M  Spectator.  Your  mere  enlorcement  shall  acquitunce  ne. 

Germanicus  was  severely  reprimanded  by  Tiberius,  ^                   ,     ,                 ,  ^  .        ,  Shahpeert, 

for  travcUiDg  into  Egypt  without  his  permission.  ^  monstrous !  what  reproa^fiU  words  are  these ! 

They  saw  their  eldest  sister  once  brought  to  her  ^^  I **>•?.  **  ^^  reproaehfunpT                M 

tears,  Lid  her  pervezseness  severely  repri^ndcd.  To  make  religion  a  stratagem  to  andenmne  gof  en- 

Law,  ^^^^  ^  contrary  to  this  superstructare,  most  scsa- 

n-nrk-riTXTTv              t»         j       •  .      m         '\  dslous  and  feprodcA/iil  to  Christianity.     Uammnd. 

REPRIIvr,  v.  a.    Re  and  pnnt.    To  print  j^^^^  shame 

again ;  to  renew  the  impression  of  any  thing.  xhere  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  uncletn.   Mibm. 

The  business  of  redemption  u  to  rub  over  the  de-  Thy  punishment 

faced  copy  of  creation,  to  reftriiu  God*s  image  upon  He  shall  endure,  by  coming  in  the  Besh 

the  soul,  and  to  set  forth  nature  in  a  second  and  a  To  a  repfoachfuL  life  and  cursed  death.               M. 

fairer  edition.                                                South.  The  French  writers  do  not  burthen  theondves  tes 

My  bookseller  is  reprintmg  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  much  with  plot,  which  has  been  reproai^iad  to  tbm 

Pope.  as  a  fault.                                                      Dtydoi. 

UPPPTQi? '  «   .  1      Vw  .^.m'-      TK-  o*-  «r  ^^  advocate  may  be  punished  for  repraaeh/ul  lao- 

REPRISE,  ».  I.  J      Fr.  rtprue.     The  act  of  j„  ^     ^  ^f^^  i^^ie,  in  suit.          Aylifi. 

Repbi  SAL.            S  taking  something  m  reta-  xhe  very  regret  of  being  surpassed  in  any  Ttltubls 

liation  of  injury :  the  thing  taken.  quality,  by  a  person  of  the  same  abilities  with  wr 

The  Enelish  had  great  advantage  in  value  of  rr-  selves,  will  reproach  our  own  laziness,  and  eva 

pruaU,  as  being  more  strong  and  active  at  sea.  shame  us  into  imitation.                               Rogm. 

Hayward.  To  be  idle  and  to  be  poor  have  always  been  rv- 

Your  care  about  vour  banks  infers  a  fear  ptyaeha,  and  therefore  every  man  endeavours  with 

Of  threatening  floods  and  inundations  near  ;  his  utmost  care  to  hide  his  poverty  from  others,  and 

If  so,  a  just  reprite  would  only  be  his  idleness  from  himself.                             Jehtiem. 

Of  what  the  land  usurped  upon  the  sea.      Dryden.  wTvorv-DArpi?     j'        .    i.  «        r  a 

Sense  must  sure  thy  safest  plunder  be,        ^  REPROBATE,  adj.,  ».  i.,  &  J        Lat  rryr^h 

Since  no  reprUaU  can  be  made  on  thee.         Dortei.  .  Reproba  tion,  n.  f.         [v.  a.Shu$.      Lost  to 

virtue  or  to  grace ;  abandoned :  the  noun  sub- 

Reprisal,     "      ~  ''   "  ' 


lEPBI8A^  or  Recaption,  is  a  species  of  stantive  corresponding. 

•ctiiedy  allowed  to  an  injured  person.  This  hap-       -,,  ,      ^.        i^ju**       ^_i.  a 

.*-.«-  «k««  ««„  *v«^  k»tK\i^,«i.:^<^  »^^i\,^^  ^f  k;-        They  profess  to  know  God,  but  m  worts  deay 

^^  !i*"  VIS      ^*?,^«P"^^  »"f^^«'  ""^^"^  him.  I^ing  abominable,  and  to  every  good  workri 

property  m  goods  or  chattels  pergonal,  or  wrong-  p,.^^,  •'•-►.-*.« 

fully  detains  one's  wife,  child,  or  servant :  in 


, .- ,            .                  /.  t           ■•         ^    .     ,  What  if  we  omit 

which  case  the  ovnier  of  the  goods,  and  the  bus-  Thi.  reprchate,  till  he  were  well  inclined  T 

band,  parent,  or  master,  may  lawfully  claim  and  Shahpetn. 

retake  them,  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them ;  This  sight  will  make  him  do  a  desperate  tun  , 

so  it  be  not  in  a  riotous  manner,  or  attended  with  Yea  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side, 

a  breach  of  the  peace.    The  reason  is,  that  it  And  fall  to  reprobatUm.                       id.  Othdie. 

may  often  happen  that  the  owner  may  have  this  I  acknowledge  myself  for  a  reprchau,  a  villain,  s 

only  opportunity  of  doing  himself  justice :  his  traytor  to  the  king,  and  the  most  unworthy  man  that 

goods  may  be  afterwards  conveyed  away  or  de-  ever  lived.                                               JUM^ 

Btroyed,  and  his  wife,  children,  or  servants,  con-  What  should  make  it  necessary  for  htm  to  repeat 

cealed  or  carried  out  of  his  reach,  if  he  had  no  and  amend,  who  either  without  respect  to  any  de- 

speedier  remedy  than  the  ordinary  process  of  gree  of  amendment  is  supposed  to  be  elected  to  etcr- 

law.    If  therefore  he  can  gain  possession  of  his  d*1  hliw,  or,  without  req>ect  to  sin,  to  be  iireieyMMy 

property  again,  without  force  or  terror,  the  law  ^reprobated?                      ^    .  ^      ..     Htmmr-^. 

wilfjustify  his  proceeding.    But,  as  the  public  ^  ^^^^  »"°?  have  profited  by  tnbulaboos ;  sad 

peac^  is  a  superior  consideratioli  to  any  one  J^^  that  could  not  bear  tempUUons  became  f^ 

man's  private  property,  it  is  provided  that  this  ^'^           ^  ^^  repentance,  U  not  so  ftitaUy  bed 

natuiaf  right  of  recaption  shall  never  be  exerted  ^  t^^  '  j^j,,  ^f  absolOie  reprobatUm  as  not  to  keep 

where  such  exerUon  must  occasion  stnfe  and  his  promise,  and  seal  merciful  pardons.         Jfoiii*. 

bodily  contention,  or  endanger  the  peace  of  so-  Strength  and  art  are  easily  outdone 

ciety.     In  such  cases  the  loser  must  have  re-  By  spiriu  reprobate.                             Miltea. 

course  to  an  action  at  law.  You  are  empowered  to  eive  the  fiosl  dec'ision  of 

REPROACH',  V.  a.  &  n.  i.  -v     Fr.  and  Span.  '^^  t°  put  vour  stamp  on  all  that  ought  to  pus  for 

Reproach'able,  adj.             treprocKe.ofUt.  cuiTent.and  seta  brand  of  «profc«t«w  on  cliptpoeey 

n^.ii^  *.o'».T»                         /^JL^h^t:^     T«  and  false  coin.                                             lhyd*n 

Reproach  FIJ^                      ireprobaiw.    To  ^  reprobated,  hardness  of  heart  does  them  »i»« 

Reproach  FULLY,  flrfv.          J  censure  oppro-  ^^^  of  phUosophy  towards  a  contempt  of  death, 

briously;  upbraid:  the  adjectives  and  noun  sub-  r         r  ^                          w  j*^^^^ 

stantive  corresponding.  God  forbid,  that  every  single  commission  of  & 

I  will  that  the  younger  women  marry,  and  give  sin,   though  great  for  its  kind,    and  withal  act.U 

none  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak  reproadifully,  against  conscience  for  iu  aggravation,  should  so  t  tr 

1  Timothy  v.  14.  deprave  the  soul,  and  bring  it  to  such  a  reprtiue 

If  ye  be  reprMdhid  for  the  name  of  Christ,  happy  condition,  as  to  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  siuf 

aia  ye«                                             I  Peier  iv.  14.  ^^' 
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Such  an  answer  as  this  is  reprobated  and  disal- 
lowed  of  in  law ;  I  do  not  believe  it,  unless  the  deed 
apjwan.  Ayliffe. 

Drive  him  out 
To  r«probat§d  exile  round  the  world, 
A  caitive  vagabond,  abhorred,  accursed.    Southern, 

If  there  is  any  poor  man  or  woman,  that  is  more 
than  ordinarily  wicked  and  rtpnAate,  Miranda  has 
her  eye  upon  them.  Law. 

Reprobation,  in  theology,  is  applied  to  that 
decree  or  resolve  which  God  hath  taken  from  all 
eternity  to  punish  sinners  who  shall  die  in  im- 
penitence. This  opinion  was  adopted  by  St. 
Augustine  and  other  Others ;  as  well  as  by  Cal- 
vin and  most  of  his  followers.  The  church  of 
England,  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  teaches 
something  like  it ;  and  the  church  of  Scotland, 
in  the  confession  of  faith,  maintains  it.  Repro- 
bation respects  angels  as  well  as  men,  and 
respects  the  latter  either  fallen  or  un&llen.    See 

PREDESTI  NATION. 

REPRODUCE',  p.  a.  J      Fr.  reprodmrt;  re 
Reproduc'tion,  fi. «.  \  and  produce.  To  pro- 
duce again  or  anew :  the  act  of  doing  so,  or  thing 
produ^. 

If  hone  dung  reprodvtetih  oats,  it  will  not  be  easily 
determined  where  the  power  of  generation  oeaseth. 

Broume. 
am  about  to  attempt  a  rtprodvetwn  in  vitriol, 
m  which  it  seems  not  unlikely  to  be  performable. 

Boyle. 
Those  colours  are  unchangeable,  and,  whenever  all 
those  rays  with  those  their  colours  are  mixed  again, 
they  wprodum  the  same  white  light  as  before. 

Netofon'i  Optieki, 

REPROVE',  V.  fl-N     Fr.  rtprower  ;  re  and 

REPROt^ABLE,  adj.  I  prove.    To  refute ;  con- 

Reprov'er,  11.  s.    4  Tince ;  blame  to  the  fkce ; 

Reproop'.  3 reprehend;    blame    for: 

rcprovable  is,  culpable;  blameable:    reprover, 

be  who  reproves :   reproof,  blame  to  the  face ; 

*vpreheiision ;  censure. 

For  Ciist  pleside  not  to  hymsilf  as  it  is  writun, 
the  r^oiMi  of  men,  dispisynge  thee  felden  on  me. 

Wiclif.  Romaynee, 
f  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacriifioes. 

Ptalm  1.  8. 
He  shall  reproee  the  world  of  sin  and  of  righteous- 
Bess*  St,  John, 
Reprove,  rebuke,  exhort           2  Tim.  iv.  2. 
This  is  the  sin  of   the  minister,  when  men  are 
called  to  reprove  sia,  and  do  not.  Perkins, 

What  if  they  can  better  be  content  with  one  that 
can  wink  at  their  faults,  than  with  him  that  will 
reprove  them  1  Whitgifte. 

There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he 
do  nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  dis- 
creet man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove, 

Siaktpeare, 
My  lords, 
Reprove  my  allegation  if  you  can.  Id, 

Good  Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my 
follies,  turn  another  mto  the  register  of  your  own, 
that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof  the  easier. 

Id,  Merry  Whes  irf  Windnr, 
Yott  reprove  one  of  laziness,  they  will  say,  dost 
than  make  idle  a  coat  1  that  is,  a  coat  for  idleness. 

Camp. 
Next  to  the  not  deserving  a  reproof  is  the  well 
Ukine  of  it.  Bp,  HaiVt  ConiempiatMme, 

If  won  dost  find  thy  faith  as  dead  after  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sacrament  as  before,  it  may  be  thy  faith 
not  only  little,  but  rtproeohU,  Taylor, 


What  if  thy  son 
Prove  disobedient,  and,  reproved,  retort. 
Wherefore  didst  thou  beget  me  ?  3fUton. 

This  shall  have  from  every  one,  even  the  reproven 
of  vice,  the  title  of  living  well.  Locke. 

Let  the  most  potent  sinner  speak  out,  and  tell  uk, 
whether  he  can  command  down  the  clamours  and 
revilinp  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  impose  silence 
upon  that  bold  reprover  7  South. 

Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise  ; 
Those  best  can  besur  reproof,  who  merit  praise. 

Pope, 
He  reproves,  exhorts,  and  preaches  to  those,  for 
whom  he  first  prays  to  God.  Law. 

Let  my  obedience  then  excuse 

My  disobedience  now. 
Nor  some  reproof  yourself  refuse 

From  your  aggrieved  Bow-wow.        Cowper. 

REPRUNE',  v.a.  Re  and  prune.  To  prune 
a  second  time. 

Reprune  apricots  and  peaches,  saving  as  many  6f 
the  young  likeliest  shoots  as  are  well  placed. 

Evelyn's  KaUndar. 

REPS,  a  district  of  Transylvania,*  inhabited 
by  ancient  Saxon  families,  and  lying  adjacent  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  Fogaras.  Its  area  is 
210  square  miles;  population  about  26,000.  It 
is  adapted  partly  for  corn  and  partly  forpasture : 
other  tracts  are  covered  with  forests.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Aluta. 

Reps,  or  Kohaloro,  the  chief  place  of  the  above 
district,  a  small  neat  town  with  2200  inhabitants. 
Sixteen  miles  north  of  Fogaras. 

RE'PTILE,  o4^*.  &  n. «.    LAi.  reptile.  Creep- 
ing upon  many  feet ;   an  animal  that  so  creeps. 
In  Gay's  lines  reptile  is  confounded  with  serpent. 

Terrestrial  animals  may  be  divided  into  quadru- 
peds or  reptiles  which  have  many  feet,  and  serpents 
which  have  no  feet.  Locke, 

Holy  retreat !  sithence  no  female  hither. 
Conscious  of  social  love  and  nature's  rites, 
Must  dare  approach,  from  the  inferior  reptile. 
To  woman,  form  divine.  Prior. 

Cleanse  baits  from  filth,  to  give  a  tempting  gloss. 
Cherish  the  sully'd  reptile  nee  with  moss.       Gay. 
Ye  proud  and  wealthy,  let  this  theme 

Teach  humbler  thoughts  to  you. 
Since  such  a  reptUe  has  its  gem. 

And  boasts  its  splendour  too.  Cowper, 

It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal. 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep. 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay.  Byron. 

Reptiles,  in  zoology,  the  modem  name 
among  naturalists  for  the  class  of  animals  prin- 
cipally described  by  Linn^  as  Amphibia.  See 
that  article.  The  objections  to  this  classification 
of  the  great  Swedish  naturalist  seem  well  sus- 
tained. If  we  regard  as  amphibia  all  aquatic 
animals  which  are  able  to  live  for  a  time  on  land, 
or  those  land  animals  which  can  remain  for  a 
time  under  water,  all  animals  are  amphibious ; 
for  even  man  and  most  of  the  mammalia  can  dive 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  amphibious  be 
taken  etymologically,  and  understood  to  denote 
an  equal  power  of  subsisting  in  air  and  water, 
it  is  applicable  to  no  class  of  animals.  Although 
reptiles  can  remain  longer  under  water  than  the 
mammalia,  or  birds,  they  are  obliged,  as  their 
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respimtOTY    organs    are     only    calculated     for  state  of  goremmeDt,  or  a  nation  where  the  pe»< 

breathing  air,  to  come  sooner  or  later  to  the  sur-  pie  have  the  gOTemment  in  their  own  hands, 

fece ;  and  they  are  drowned,  like  any  warm-  REPU'DIATE,  v,  a,     Fr.  repudier ;  Lat  «- 

blooded  animal,  if  detamed  in  the  water  beyond  oud^.    To  divorce ;  reject ;  put  away. 

tliat  time.    To  enable  an  animal  to  exist  equally  »  »       .  *u       »u  »  l             j.  .  j    . 

J ._    •*    u     ij  L        1               J     Ml  *^'  oot  those  that  have  repudiated  the  more  in- 

,n  air  and  water  it  should  have  lung^  and  gills  ;  ^^j     .^      ^^^  themselves  philtcred  and  bew^h^ 

that  w,  It  should  have  the  power  of  breathing  ^y  this.                             GovLment  rf  ihs  Tongue, 

air,  hke  the  mammalia  and  birds,  and  of  breath-  jt  was  allowed  by  the  Athenians,  only  in  c^  of 

mg  wat>  r,  like  Mies;  and  it  should  be  able  to  rtpuduuion  of  a  wife.                 Arbuthmn  on  Coins. 

use  either  of  these  methods,  to  the  exclusion  of  Here  is  a  notdrious  instance  of  the  folly  of  the 

the  other.     But  we  know  of  no  such  animals,  atheists,  that  while  they  repudiati  all  title  to  the 

The  larvse  of  frogs  and  salamanders,  the  proteus  kingdom  of  heaven,  merely  for  the  present  pleasure 

anguinus,  and  the  siren  lacentina,  have  indeed  of  body,  and  their  boasted  tranquillity  of  mind, 

branchiae  and  lungs ;  but,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  (ittides  the  extreme  madness  in  running  such  a  des- 

hitherto  goes,  none  of  these  could  live  wholly  out  P*™*«  hazard  after  death,  they  unwittingly  depiive 

of  water.    The  lungs  of  the  tadpole,  and  of  the  : J^"*^";**^  ***"  °^  ^'  ^^"7  P^^^J?  and  tranqmllity 

larva  of  salamanders,  are  designed  for  the  ser-  ***^y  ■""'  ***'•                              ^^^  '  Senmnu, 


proteus  or  siren,  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  enable  '^^^»  inconsisteiit :  the  noun  substantive  and  ad- 

them  to  dispense  with  the  office  of  the  branchial  '^erb  corresponding. 

appendages.      Among  his    amphibia  Linnaeus  But,  where  difierenoe  is- without  rvpiyiMiicv,  that 

places  reptiles  that  never  go  into  the  water,  and  which  hath  been  can  be  no  prejudice  to  that  which  ia. 

some  fishes  which  never  quit  it.     He  could  not  Booker, 

fail  to  experience  great  difficulties  in  nammg  so  ,   '^««  »  "^  ^^^^^  ^^  *  divine  law.  but  is  more  or 

ill-conceived  a  class  :  the  genera  comprehended  *^  rejmgnant  onto  the  wUl  of  the  law-giver,  God 

are  too  ill-assorted  to  admit  of  their  having  a  '**™^'-  jjj^     j.              .                       Perkim. 

common  name.    Daubenton  first  divided  them  Rebellious  tohHiJ^'^Uei  where  it  falU. 

into  two  classes,  naming  one  oviparous  quadru-  R,p,^„t  to  command.         Sfca*v«,«.  Ha>^, 

peds,  and  the  other  serpents.   Lac6p€de  adopted  why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle, 

these  two  classes,  and  placed  between  them  a  And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats, 

third,  that  of  oviparous  bipeds.  Hermann,  in  his  Yfiihout  rejmgnanep?                             Id,Tim»n. 

Tabulae  affinitatum  Animalium,  proposed  to  sub-  They  speak  not  repugnantlsf  thereto.        Brounu. 

stitute,  for  the  term  amphibia,  tnat  of  cryerozoa.  «    That  which  causes  us  to  lose  most  of  our  time, 

Cuvier  rejects  the  Linniean  term  for  that  of  rep-  ^  ^  repugnance  which  we  naturally  have  to  labour, 

tiles.    See  Zoology.  Druden. 

REPTON  (Humphrey),  a  private  gentleman,  '^^*  ^^  t^«  passions  jact  without  any  of  their 

distinguished  by  his  skill  in  the  art  of  gardening,  ?^^[  J*™,  combau.  or  rtfmgnanciee,  all  moving 

was  a  native  of  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  w^  ^»^^  **^«  ^""^^  *»'  uniformity  and  the  stiUneas  of 

bom  in  1752.  Having  acquired  the  friendship  of  ~'X*T'  -^^  *i.      »k          •    ^^^^f^'V^' 

4U^  i^*^  \M    xnT-  Ai,        uX  •     1  to^                  -J  Why  I  reject  the  other  conjectures,  is,  because 

the  Ute  Mr.  Windham,  he  m  1783  accompanied  they  hkve  not  due  warnint  from  observation,  but  are 

that  gentleman  to  Ireland,  and  obtained  a  lucra-  clearly  repugnant  thereunto.          "         Wecdwofd. 

tive  situation  in  the  castle  of  Dublin :  this,  how-  Your  way  is  to  wrest  and  strain  some  principles 

ever,  he  shortly  after  gave  up.     On  his  return  to  mainuined  both  by  them  and  me.  to  a  sense  rcpi^- 

London  he  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  nant  with  their  other  known  doctrines.    Waterland. 

of  gardens  ana  pleasure  grounds  professionally.  It  is  no  affront  to  omnipotence,  if,  by  reason  of 

and  published  several  works  on  landscape  gar-  ^®  formal  incapacity  and  rtpugnawy  of  the  thing, 

dening.     He  died  in  1818,  leaving  several  sons,  ^*  *^«r  **»*!  the  world  could  not  have  been  made 

one  of  whom  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  *"*"  *'^  eternity.                                      BentUy, 

earl  of  Eldon.  REPU'LLULATE,  v.  n.    Fr.  repuUuler  ;  Lat. 

REPUB'LIC,  n.  ».           i      Fr.  republique ;  re  and  puUulo,    To  bud  again. 

Repub'lican,  ai^.  &  n.  l.  J    Lat.   renpublica.  Though  tares  repuUvlaU,  there  U  wheat  stUl  left 

Commonwealth  ;    common    interest ;    state   in  in  the  field. '                           UoweVt  Vooai  Fontt. 

which  the  power  «  lodged  in  more  than  one :  REPULSE',  v.  a.&  n.  i.  ^     Fr.  repulse  ;  Lat. 

republican,  governed  by  the  people;  a  person  r„,,l'sion,                     irepuUa.^To    beat 

who  holds  the  eligibility  of  this  form  of  govern-  ^^^^,^'^,y^]  ^dj,              S  or  drive  back ;  the 

being  driven  off  or  back  from  any  attempt :   re- 

Those  that  by  their  deeds  wUl  make  it  known.  pulsion  is  the  act  or  power  of  repelling;  the  ad- 

Whose  dignity  they  do  sustain  ;  j^ctive  corresponds. 

And  life,  state,  glory,  all  they  gam,  mt     i  •    .       ,  ^    ^            n         .    .    , 

Count  the  r«u6/Mj'i.  not  their  own.    Ben  Jm$en.  The  christian  defendants  still  ff^deed  theoi  with 

rp.              ,                  1.         •    •       •      •      .1  greater  courage  than  they  were  able  to  aasau  them. 

Inese  people  are  more  happy  m  imagination  than  «                 ^                -^                            KnoUee 

!kL!S*  °^  ^^""il  neighbours,  because  they  think  This  fleet,  attempting  St.  Minoes.  were  repuUeii. 

!^!Til?i^ '  though  such  a  chimencal  happiness  ^^  ^uhout  glory  or  gSn-returned  unto  En^irnd. 

IS  not  peculiar  to  repuhUcans,                       Addison,  6/6                              BawaH» 

^J^r.V"''^'           "*•  ^    ""^  ^'  ^'"■-  '<>y'«»^y'   that  my  enemies  had    scaree  confidence 

REPUBLIC,  or  commonwealth    a  popular  enough  to  abet  it.                              KingCktwiee, 
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fir  fite  repelled  and  witii  repulsa  tired.  Denham,  you  have  lost  no  rqnUation  at  all,  unless  you  repute 

Man  complete  to  have  discovered  and  rqmlted  yourself  such  a  loser.                                         ia. 

Whdcevervfiles  of  foe  or  seemine  friend.       Milton,  Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 

Tne  parts  of  the  salt  or  vitnol  recede  from  one  Had  left  roe  in  rtjmteltu  banishment, 

■nother,  and  endeavour  to  expand  themselves,  and  A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  livelihood.               Jd^ 

lemove  as  fiar  asunder  as  the  quantity  of  water,  in  Men,  such  as  chuse 

which  ihey  float,  will  allow ;  and  does  not  this  en-  Law  practice  for  mere  gain,  boldly  tefMte 

deavour  imply,  that  they  have  a  repuhe  force  by  Worse  than  embrothel'd strumpets  prostitute, 

which  they  ny  from  one  another,  or  that  they  attract  JD^im. 

the  water  more  strongly  than  one  another  1  He  who  reigns 

Neirton'i  OptUt,  Monarch  in  heaven,  till  then,  as  one  secure. 

Air  has  some  degree  of  tenacity,  whereby  the  parts  Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute.        MUum, 

attract  one  another  ;  at  the  same  time,  by  their  elas-  If  the  grand  vizier  be  so  great,  as  he  is  reputed, 

ticity,  the  particles  of  air  have  a  power  of  repulsion  in  politics,  he  will  never  consent  to  an  invasion  of 

or  flying  on  from  one  another.                 Arbuthmt,  Hungary.                                                       Temple, 

Repulsion,  in  physics,  is  that  property  of  ,   Versoy.  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  has  the  «pu- 

bodies  whereby  they  recede  from  iach  other,  ^-'^^  of  bemg  extremely  poor  and  beggarly, 

and,  on  certain  occasions,  mutually  avoid  coming  jf  ^^^,        ^-^^  ^j^^,  ^^^^  „^^    ^^^^ 

into  contact.    Tliis,  as  well  as  attraction,  has  glorified  in  iis  a  mark  of  greatness,  what  can  we 

been  considered  as  one  of  the  pnmary  qualities  Uien  expect  from  the  man  of  honour,  but  to  signa- 

of   all   matter,  and  been    much    used   in   ex-  lize  himself  I                                 Rogen'e  Sermoru. 

plaining  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  thus  the  par-  To  many  such  worthy  magistrates,  who  have  thus 

tides   of  air,   fire,   steam,  electric    fluid,   &c.,  reputabltf  filled  the  chief  seats  of  power  in  this  great 

have  all  been  said'  to  have  a  repulsive  power  city,  I  am  now  addressing  my  discourse, 

with  respect  to  one  another ;   because,   when  ,                                    Atterhuru't  Sermem^ 

they  are  compressed  into  a  small  space,  they  ex-  ^  ^^^"^  interpreU  motiQns,  looks,  and  eyes ; 

pand  with  great  force ;  but  as  to  fire,  light,  and  ^^  ^^^'Y  ^^'^  a  reputation  dies.                      Pope. 

electricity,  our  experiments  fail ;  nay,  the  suppo-  1°  the  article  of  danger,  it  is  as  reputable  to  elude 

aitioQ  of  a  repulsive  power  among  the  particles  *^  enemy  as  defeat  one.                             Broome. 

of  the  electric  fluid  is  at  least  a  moot  point.  REQ  (J  EN  A,  a  trading  town  of  Cuen9a,  in 

See   Electricity.      Even  in  those   fluios  air  Spain,  on  the  border  of  Valencia.  Its  inhabitants, 

and  steam,  where  a  repulsive  power  manifestly  about  6000,  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufac- 

exists,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  repulsion  can-  ture  of  silks. 

not  be  a  primary  quality,  since  it  can  be  in-  REQUEST',  n.  s.  &  v.  a.    Fr.  requexte ;  Lat. 

creased  to  a  great  decree  by  heat,  and  diminished  reqimitttt.     Petition ;  entreaty ;  solicitation ;  de- 

by  cold ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  a  primary  mand ;  state  of  being  desired ;  hence  repute ; 

quality  of  matter  can   be   increased  or  dimi-  credit :  to  request  is  to  ask ;  entreat ;  solicit, 

nished  by  any  external  circumstances  whatever.  Haman  stood  up  to  make  requett  for  his  life  to 

The  repulsion  of  electrified  bodies  is  explained  Esther.                                                      Either, 

under  the  article  Electricity;  that  of  others  It  was  to  be  rvfvested  of  Almighu  God,  by  prayer, 

is  less  subject  to  investigation  ;  and  the  most  that  those  kings  would  seriously  fulfil  all  that  hope 

that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  in  many  cases  it  of  peace.                                                   Knolltt, 

seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  modification  ""^  *»^  ^^^^  yo^  would  have  reformed, 

of  heat,  as  in  others  of  electricity.  I  ^»11  ^^^  J»ear  and  grant  you  your  reipiette, 

REPURCHASE,  v.  a.     Re  and  purchase.  ,  ,,.       .„                „       ,^          Shahpeare 

To  buy  airain.  Aufidius  will  appear  well  m  these  wan.  his  neat 

^    ^  ^                    ^    ,     ..          ,   ,  opposer  Coriolanus  being  now  in  no  rwucti  of  hia 

Once  more  we  sit  on  England  s  royal  throne,  country.                                                              Id 

Bspurehaaed  with  the  blood  of  enemies ;  ^*               ^^^  j^^  ^  ]^q^ 

What  valiant  foe-men.  like  to  autumn's  corn,  j^  ^hj,^  ^  i^^          ,  that  j  ,^^21  send. 

Have  we  mowed  down  in  top  of  ail  theu- pnde !  ^  g^^^l?  ear.                                             Denham. 

T-  ,,             V       .^       1     J         J         Siohepeare.  Jn  jj^    requett  for  man,  accepted  son ! 

If  the  son  alien  those  lands,  and  rep«rchaie  them  obtain ;  all  thy  re^iut  was  my  decree.        MiUon. 

again  in  fee,  the  rules  of  descents  are  to  be  observed,  ,,rL.i \  ...          .        ,    .  •  i  •        .i.  . 

as  if  he  were  the  original  purchaser.                HaU.  J^**'  **>»  ^°»*y  <>^  thinking,   that  men  are 

J                          1.                 r-                     T  ohliged  to  wnto  either  systems  or  nothing,  is  id 

REPUTE ,  v.  a.  &  n.  s.'\      Fr.  reputer ;   Lat,  re^uMt,  many  excellent  notions  are  suppressed. 

Rep'utable,  adj.            j  reputo.      To   hold ;  BoyU. 

Rep'utablekess,  n.  «.    I  think;  account;  es-  Knowledge  and  fame  were  in  as  great  requett  as 

Rep'i'tably,  adv.           [teem :    hence,  as  a  wealth  among  us  now.                                Temple. 


Reputa'tiom,  «.  s. 
Repute'less,  adj. 


noun    substantive,         Iq  things  not  unlawful  great  persons  cannot  be 
character ;  establ ish-    properly  said  to  requett,  because,  all  things  considered^ 


ed  character  or  opinion ;  credit ;  honor :  the  last,  ^^y  «»"**  ^^^  ^  ^«"»«*-  *"'*'*  Sormont. 

or  the  meaning  of  repute,  noun  substantive,  being        Requests,  Court  op  (curia  requisitionum), 

also  that  of  reputation :  reputable,  is  of  good  re-  was  a  court  of  equity,  of  the  same  nature  with 

pute ;  honorable :   the  noun  substantive  and  ad-  the  court  of  chancery,  but  inferior  to  it ;  princi- 

verb  following  correspondbg :  reputeless,  disre-  paUy  instituted  for  tJie  relief  of  such  petitioners 

putable ;  disgraceful.  as  in  conscionable  cases  addressed  themselves 

The  king  was  reputed  a  prince  most  prudent.  *>y  supplication  to  his  majesty.     Of  this  court 

Shaitpeare.  the  lord  privy-seal  was  chief  judge,  assisted  by 

Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition ;  the  masters  of  request.    It  began  about  the  9 

oft  i^ot  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving:  Hen.  VII.,  according  to  Sir  Julius's  Cssars  trac- 
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Cate  upon  this  subject ;  though  Mr.  Gwyn  as-  soever,  to  the  jailer  of  such  jail  on  any  psetaaM 

s^rts  tliat  it  began  from  a  commission  first  granted  whatsoever ;  and  every  jailer  demanding  or  le- 

oy  Henry  VJII.     This  court  having  assumed  ceiving  any  fee  for  the  discharge  of  any  snob 

great  power  to  itself,  so  that  it  became  burthen-  person,  or  keeping  any  such  person  prisoner  after 

some,  Mich.  Anno  40  and  41  Eiiz.  in  the  court  the  said  respective  times  limited  by  the  said  aet^ 

of  common  pleas  it  was  adjudged  upon  solemn  shall  forfeit  £5,  to  be  recovered  in  a  summary 

argument,  that  the  court  of  requests  was  no  court  way  before  two  justices  of  the  peace ;  one  moiety 

of  judicature,  &c.,  and  by  statute  16  &  17  Car.  hereof  to  be  paid  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of 

I.  c.  10,  it  was  taken  away.  There  are  siill  how-  the  parish  where  the  offence  shall  be  committed, 

ever  courts  of  requests,  or  more  properly  courts  and  the  other  to  the  informer, 
of  conscience,  constituted  in  London  and  other        REQUICK'£N,  v.  a.    Re  and  quicken.    TV> 

trading  and  populous  districts  for  the  recovery  reanimate. 

of  small  debts.  The  first  of  these  was  established        fiy  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
in  London  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  reign  of  His  ready  sense,  when  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Henry  VIII.  by  an  act  of  their  common  council ;  Requickened  i»hat  in  6e8h  was  fatigate, 
which,  however,  was  certainly  insufficient  for  ^^^  *°  ^®  battle  came  he.  ShoMspmrt,  Gmolomif. 
that  puq)ose,  and  illegal,  till  confirmed  by  stat.        RE'QUIEM,  n.t.    Lat.  requiem.  A  hymn  in 
3  Jac.  I.e.  15,  which  has  since  been  explained  and  which  they  implore  rest  for  the  dead. 
amended  by  stat.  14  Geo,  II.  c.  10.   The  consti-        The  miciwife  kneeled  at  my  mother's  throes, 
tution  is  this  :  two  aldermen  and  four  commoners  With  pain  prodaced  and  nursed  for  future  woes ; 
sit  twice  a  week  to  hear  all  causes  of  debt  not  ex-  ^^^e  had  1  an  eternal  reqwm  kept, 
ceeding  the  value  of  40s.,  which  they  examine  in  ^^d  in  the  arms  of  peace  for  ever  slept.      Smdjft. 
a  summary  way,  by  the  oath  of  the  parties  or  ^  ^.^  »*»°«^^  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 
other  witnTssesf  ani  make  such  oMer  Win  as  ^o  -^^J/;^^^^  P-"  ^  ^^i,.,^^^ 
is  consonant  to  equity  and  good  conscience.  The             *^        "^  ^  -.-^—. 
time  and  expense  of  obtaining  this  summary  re-        REQUIRE',  ^,  a.          n      Fr.  ne^iiirer;  LaI* 
dress  are  very  inconsiderable,  which  makes  it  a        Requir'able,  adj,          #  requirOf    reguisUuM. 
great  benefit  to  trade ;  and  thereupon   divers        Re^ouisite,  adj,  &  n.  i.  VTo    demand  ;    ask 
tradmg  towns  and  other  districts  have  obtained        Re'quisitely,  adv.         i  as  of  right ;  enjoin ; 
acts   of   parliament  for  establishing  in    them        Re'quisiteness,  n,  s,     J  make  or  show  ne- 
courts  of  conscience  upon  nearly  the  same  plan  cessary ;    need  :    the  adjective  corresponding : 
as  that  of  London.  By  25  Geo.  III.  c.  45,  which  requisite  is,  necessary ;  needful ;  naturally  re- 
is  confined  to  prosecutions  in  courts  of  con-  qnired  :  the  adverb  and  noun  substantive  cone- 
science  in  London,  Middlesex,  and  the  borough  aponding. 

of  Southwark,  and  by  26  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  which        Th«  ^^^^  business  requirtd  haste.        1  8am»d. 
extends   the    provisions  of  the  former   act   to  . ,  Ye  me  nqutr§ 

all  other  courts  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  ^  thing  without  the  conpus  ofmy  wit ; 

small  debts,  it  is  enacted  that,  after  the  1st  day  ?!lM>*l%*'"^'8«  ^'il.*^*  ~^°  "?•    ^ 

r  (3     A      L.     ^  09OI!      ^  u  1.  •  From  which  1  sprune,  are  from  me  hidden  yett 

of  September  1786,  no  person  whosoever  being  '^      *•  %^^ 

a  debtor  or  defendant,  and  who  has  been  or  shall        yr^  ^^  ,.^^.„  ^„  ^f         so  to  use  them^ 

be  committed  to  any  gaol  or  prison  by  order  of  As  we  shall  find  their  merits.  Shakifmn. 

any  court  or  commissioners  authorised  by  any        Cold  calleth  the  spirits  to  succour,  and  therdrbre 

act  or  acts  of  parliament  for  constituting  or  regu-  they  cannot  so  well  close  and  go  together  in  the 

lating  any  court  or  courts  for  the  recovery  of  head,  which  is  ever  requint$  to  sleep.  Bacom. 

small  debts,  where  the  debt  does  not  exceed  20s.,        This  the  very  law  of  nature  teacheth  us  to  do» 

shall  be  kept  or  continued  in  custody,  on  any  and  this  the  law  of  God  nqmreth  also  at  our  hands. 
pretence   whatsoever,   more  than   twenty   days  .  8p$lMtamm 

from  the  commencement  of  the  last  mentioned  «  , .     .      ,       ^^^  implied 

act ;  or  from  the  time  of  his,  her,  or  their  com-  Su^ection.  but  ngwrerf  with  eentle  sway.    Jfii««*. 

mitment  to  prison ;  and,  where  the  original  debt  ^'^  f""  the  ground,  the  Lranches  would  f^» 

1  .       '^     *  *  J  4U     f  ^r  Af\.  Thy  utmost  reach.  id. 

does  not  amount  to  or  exceed  the  sum  of  40s.,        {^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^,  ^^  ^^  ^  ^ 

more  than  forty  days  from  the  commencement  of  ciicumstancea  rtquirabU  in  fhistory  to  inform, 
the  said  act,  or  from  the  time  of  his,  her,  or  HaU, 

their  commitment  as  aforesaid ;  and  all  jailers  Discerning  how  exquisitely  the  several  parts  of 
are  thereby  required  to  discharge  such  persons  scripture  are  fitted  to  the  several  times,  persons,  and 
accordingly.  And  by  sect.  2,  if  it  shall  be  occurrences  intended,  we  shall  discover  not  only  the 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  any  sense  of  the  obscurer  passages,  but  iherequmtentuct 
such  debtor  has  money  or  goods,  which  he  has     their  having  been  written  so  obscurely.  J3o3f^. 

wilfully  and  fraudulently  concealed,  the  court        Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desired, 
shall  have  power  to  enlarge  the  aforesaid  time     And  what  we  seek  of  you.  of  us  w^wrsrf.    VnfdMm 
of  imprisonment  for  debts  under  20i.  to  any        But  why. alas!  do  mortal  men  coniplamT 

time  L  exceeding  thi^y  days,  and  for  d^^^^     lt,U:^r^:^.^'Z.Z;r:^^^^^ 
under  405.  to  any  time  not  exceeding  sixty  days ;        ^^^  ^^^        |  ,^^^^^^  ^  ^,.,^t^^  ^^  ^^^^y^^  y^ 

which  said  ground  of  farther  detention  shall  be     ^  poet  to  he  one  of  the  rtquitites  to  a  happy  life.  Id, 
specified  in  the  said  commitment.   And  that  (by        q^^^  ^j^gQ  y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^i^  in  common  to  man- 
sect.  3)  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  respective     j^ind^  commanded  man  also  to  labour ;  and  the  pe- 
times  of  imprisonment,  every  such  person  shall     nury  of  his  condition  required  it.  Locke, 

immediately  be  discharged,  without  paying  any  when  God  new-modelled  the  world  by  the  intro- 
sum  of  money,  or  other  reward  or  gratuity  what-     duction  of  a  new  religion,  and  that  in  the  room  of 
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OM  set  up  by  himself,  it  was  reqmtU*  that  he  should 
lecomniend  it  to  the  reasons  of  men  with  the  same 
authority  and  evidence  that  enforced  the  former. 

South, 
God  on  his  part  has  declared  the  requUitet  on 
ours ;  what  we  must  do  to  obtain  blessings  is  the 
great  business  of  us  all  to  know.  H^oite. 

REQUITE', «. a.  >      TT.requUtr,    To  repay; 

Requi'tal,  n.  s.  ]  retaliate;  recompense :  re- 
quital is,  return  of  any  good  or  bad  office ;  re- 
taliation ;  reward. 

When  Joseph's  brethren  saw  that  their  father  was 
dead,  they  said,  Joseph  will  requiu  us  all  the  evil 
we  did.  Genrsii, 

An  aveneer  against  his  enemies,  and  one  tbat  shall 
requite  kindne»8  to  his  friends.  Eeclei, 

Should  we  take  the  quarrel  of  sermons  in  hand, 
and  revenge  their  cause  by  rt^uifai,  thrusting  prayer 
in  a  manner  out  of  doors  uader  colour  of  long  preach- 
ing ?  Hooker, 

Since  you 
Wear  out  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs. 
Be  bold,  yoQ  do  so  grow  in  my  requital. 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.  Shaktpfore. 

If  he  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite 
him.  Id, 

I  have  ta*en  a  cordial, 
Sent  by  the  kin^  of  Haly  in  requital 
Of  all  my  misenes.  to  make  me  happy.       Denham, 

He  asked  me  for  a  song. 
And  in  requital  op*d  his  leathern  scrip. 
And  shewed  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names. 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties.  MUtait, 

Him  withm  protect  from  harms ; 
He  can  requite  thee  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these.       Id, 

No  merit  their  aversion  can  remove, 
Nor  ill  reqtnlal  can  efface  their  love.  Waller, 

In  all  the  light  that  the  heavens  bestow  upon  this 
lower  world,  though  the  lower  world  cannot  equal 
their  benefaction,  yet  with  a  kind  of  grateful  return 
it  reflects  those  rays,  that  it  cannot  recompense ;  so 
that  there  is  some  return  however,  though  there  can 
be  no  requital.  South* §  Semunum 

Great  idol  of  mankind  we  neither  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame  ! 
Tis  all  we  beg  thee  to  conceal  from  sight 
Those  acts  of  goodness  which  themselves  requite  f 
O  let  us  siill  the  secret  joy  partake. 
To  follow  virtue  ev'n  for  virtue's  sake.  Pope, 

Unhappy  Wallace, 
Great  patriot  hero !  ill  requited  chief!        Than  ton, 

RESALE',  n.  s.  Re  and  sale.  Sale  at  second 
band. 

Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  for  reedle,  where 
they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to  enrich. 

Bacon, 

RESALUTE',  v.  a.  Fr.  rtuduer ;  Lat  reso- 
luto.  To  salute  or  greet  anew. 

We  drew  her  up  to  land. 
And  trod  ourselves  the  retaluted  sand.       Chaymetn, 

To  reealute  the  world  with  sacred  light, 
Leucothea  waked.  Milton. 

RESAIL',  v.n.    Re  and  sail.    To  sail  back. 
From  Pyle  retailingt  and  the  Spartan  court. 
Horrid  to  speak  1  in  ambush  is  decreed.  Pope, 

RESCIND',  v.  a.  I      Tt.  rescinder ;  Lat.  re- 
Rescis'sion,  n.t.   S  scindo.    To  cut  off;  abro- 
gditf  :  the  act  of  cutting  off;  abrogation. 

If  any  infer  resrtnion  of  their  estate  to  have  been 
for  idolatry,  that  the  governments  of  all  idolatrous 
nations  should  be  also  disaolved,  it  foUoweth  not. 

Bmoii. 


It  is  the  imping  a  sacramental  obligation  upon 
him,  which  being  the  condition,  upon  the  perform- 
ance whereof  all  the  promises  of  endless  bliss  are 
made  over,  it  is  not  possible  to.reecind  or  disclaim 
the  standing  obliged  by  it.  Hammond, 

I  spake  against  the  test,  but  was  not  heard  ; 
These  to  rescind,  and  peerage  to  restore.      Dryden, 

RESCOUS,  or  Rescue (rescussus),  in  law,  an 
illegal  taking  away,  and  setting  at  liberty,  a  dis- 
tress taken,  or  a  person  arrested,  by  process,  or 
course  of  law.  This  is  properly  a  rescous  in 
fact.  If  one  distrains  beasts  tor  damage  feasant 
in  his  ground,  and,  as  he  drives  them  along  the 
highway  towards  die  pound,  they  enter  into  the 
owner*s  house,  and  he  withholds  them  there,  and 
will  not  deliver  them  upon  demand ;  this  detainer 
is  a  rescous  in  law.  For  a  rescous,  or  the  taking 
of  goods  by  force,when,  in  a  distress,  they  are  io 
the  custody  of  the  law,  is  considered  as  an  atro- 
cious injury.  The  distrainer  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion on  the  case  for  this  injury,  and  shall  therein, 
if  the  distress  were  taken  for  rent,  recover  treble 
damages.  In  case  of  the  forcible  delivery  of  a 
person  arrested  from  the  officer  who  is  taking 
him  to  prison,  the  plaintiff  has  a  similar  remedy 
by  action  on  the  case,  or  of  rescous ;  or,  if  the 
sheriff  makes  a  return  to  such  rescous  to  the 
court  out  of  which  the  process  issued,  the  rescuer 
will  be  punished  by  attachment 
RESCRIBE',  V.  a.  )  Fr.  rticrire ;  Lat  n- 
Re'script,  n,  $,  ]  scribo.  To  write  back, 
or  return  in  writing;  transcribe:  a  rescript  is  an 
edict  of  some  sovereign  authority. 

One  finding  a  great  mass  of  money  digged  under 
ground,  and,  being  somewhat  doubtful,  signified  it 
to  the  emperor,  who  made  a  reteript  thus :  (J  se  it 

Bacon' f  Apophthegmi. 

Callins-  for  more  paper  to  reseribe  them,  he  shewed 
him  the  difference  betwixt  the  ink-box  and  the  sand* 
box.  Howel, 

Whenever  a  prince  on  his  being  consulted  reteribee 
or  writes  back  Toleramus,  he  dispenses  with  that  act 
otherwise  unlawful.  Atflife*e  Parer^on, 

The  popes,  in  such  cases  where  canons  were  sUent, 
did,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  emj^rors,  write 
back  their  determinations,  which  were  stiled  rtteripte 
or  decretal  epistles,  having  the  force  of  laws,      id. 

Rescript,  in  the  civil  law,  is  a  judgment  de- 
livered by  an  emperor  or  pope  on  some  difficult 
question  or  point  of  law,  to  serve  as  a  decision 
thereof  for  the  future.  The  papal  reycripts 
never  obtained  either  in  England  or  France,  when 
contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  English  and  Gal- 
ilean churches ;  but  were  declared  abusive. 
Among  the  ancient  Romans  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  even  the  magistrates  themselves,  fre- 
auently  consulted  the  emperor  on  the  measures 
they  were  to  take  in  certain  difficult  cases ;  and 
the  answers  returned  by  the  emperor  on  such 
consultations  were  called  rescripts.  These  had 
not,  indeed,  the  full  force  of  laws ;  but  they  were 
deemed  a  strong  prejudice  or  presumption :  and 
in  succeeding  ages  they  had  the  force  of  perpe- 
tual laws. 

Justinian  has  inserted  a  great  number  of 
rescripts  in  the  code ;  and  by  that  means  given 
them  the  authority  they  would  otherwise  want 
The  author  of  the  life  of  the  emperor  Macrinus 
observes,  of  that  prince,  that  he  would  have  his 
officers  judge  by  laws,  not  by  rescripts ;  esteem* 
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iDg  it  absurd  to  admit  the  wills  of  ignorant  men,  riowen ;  the  plant  is  cultivated  and  much  niri 

such  as  Commodus  and  Caracalla,  for  rules  of  for  dyeing  silk  and  wool  of  a  yellow  color.   It 

judging ;  and  Trajan  never  gave  any  rescripts  at  will  grow  with  very  little  trouble,  without  dung, 

all,  being  loth  to  countenance  a  custom,  where  and  on  the  very  worst  soils.  It  is  therefore  com- 

what  was  frequently  granted  as  a  favor,  in  parti-  monly  sown  with,  or  immediately  after,  barley 

cular  cases,  might  be  afterwards  pleaded  as  a  or  oats,  without  any  additional  care,  except 

precedent.  drawing  a  bush  over  it  to  harrow  it  io.  Themp- 

llES'CUE,  v.a.Scn.s.    Old  Fr.  reicorre ;  Lat.  ing  of  com  does  it  little  or  no  hurt,  as  it  grows 

re  escussui  ?    To  set  free  from  violence,  restraint,  but  little  the  first  year  ;  and  the  next  summer  it 

or  danger:  deliverance  from  a  state  of  tins  kind,  is  pulled  and  dried  like  flax.     Much  care  and 

Sir  Scudamore,  after  long  sorrow,  in  the  end  met  nicety,  however,  are  requisite  so  as  not  to  injure 

witli  Britoraarlis,  who  succoured  him  and  retkewed  either  the  seed  or  stalk ;  or,  which  sometimes 

his  love.  Spenser,  happens,  damaging  both,  by  letting  it  stand  too 

My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me.  long,  or  pulling  it  too  green.    To  avoid  these 

Shakspeare,  inconveniences  a  better  method  of  culture  has 

We're  beset  with  thieves ;  been  devised.    This  new  method  is  to  plough 

RsMcue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man.         Id.  gnj  harrow  the  ground  very  fine,  without  duii, 

How  comes  It.  you  ^  equally  as  possible,  and  then  sowing  a  galloo 

Have  help  to  make  this  reicuef  Id,  _f  _2-j  „,^„  «„  ««««-«>«»«  *;»^  ;.«  A.wL..f    i. 

He  that  is  «>  sure  of  his  particular  election  as  to  ^J  *^,^  "P^"  *°  ''?,'^  Til  u"!      ^.   k 

revive  he  can  never  fall,  ithe  commit  those  acts  a^/>»^t  two  months  it.  will  be  high  enough  to  hoe, 

agiinst  which  scripture  iH  plain  that  they  that  do  ^^»ch  must  be  carefully  done,  and  the  plants 

them  shall  not  inherit  eternal  life,  must  necessarily  »eft  about  six  inches  asunder.      In  March  U  b 

resolve  that  nothing  but  the  removing  his  fundamen-  *o  *>«  ^oed  again,  and  this  labor  is  to  be  repeated 

tal  error  can  rescue  him  from  the  superstructivc.  &  third  time  in  May.    About  the  close  of  Juoe, 

Hammond^i  Fundamentals,  when  the  flower  is  in  full  vigor,  and  the  stalk  is 

Dr.  Bancroft  understood  the  church  excellently,  become   of   a    greenish-yellow,    it    should  be 

and  had  almost  rescued  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pulled  ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ^.cms  being  left 

Calvinian  paity.  Clarendon.  growing  for   seed   till   SeptemLer.      By  these 

Who  was  that  just  man,  whom  had  not  heaven  means  the  flower  and  stalk,  boili  of  them  being 

Rescued,  had  in  his  righteousness  been  lost  1  carefully  'dried,  will  sell  at  a  good  price  to  the 

Ififtwi.  dyers,  who  etnploy  it  constantly,  and  in  large 

Riches  cannot  retcM  from  the  grave.  quantities ;  add  to  this,  ihat  the  seed  being  ri^^ 

Which  claims  alike  the  monarch  and  ^^^^^^  and  in  perfect  order,  will  yield  a  very  consider- 

Wo  have  never  yet  beard  of  a  tumult  rS'sed  to  *^^^  P~^*-     J?^*  *°l«™^l«  year,' when  the  «a- 

rescue  a  minister  whom  his  master  desired  to  bring  to  ^°"?  ^^ve  not  been  unfavorable,  the  advantage 

a  fair  account.  '  Datenant.  derived   from  this  vegetable  will  answer  very 

RESEARCH',  n.«.&t;.n.  ¥t.  recherche.  En-  r'^"'  but  if  the  summer  should  be  remarkably 

quiry ;  search :  to  examine;  enquire.  f"^'  ^°^,  P~P«'  ^  "  ^«5  >°  »^"'"S  "  "^ 

^  ,  •'.  ..,;,...  *"ere  will  be  a  very  large  produce  upon  an  acre. 


Wotton's  Buckingham,  the  whole  it  is  in  Its  nature  a  very  valuable  com- 

By  a  skilful  application  of  those  notices,  may  be  modity  in  many  respecu,  as  it  serves  equally  for 

pained  in  such  researches  the  accelerating  and  better-  woollen,  linen,  or  silk ;  dyeing  not  only  a  rich 

ing  of  fruits,  emptying  mines,  and  draining  fens.  deep  yellow,  but  also,  properly  managed,  all  the 

GlanvilU's  Scepsis,  diflferent  shades  of  yellow  with  brightness  and 

I  submit  those  mistakes,  into  which  I  may  have  beauty  ;  and,  if  these  be  previously  dipped  blue, 

fallen,  to  the  better  consideration  of  othere.  who  they  are  by  the  weld  changed  into  a  very  pleasin; 

shall  have  made  research  into  this  business  with  green,  which  our  artists  can  also  diversify  into » 

more  felicity.                                               Holder,  g^at  variety  of  shades. 

A  fehcitv  adapted  to  every  rank,  such  as  the  re-  RESEl'ZER,  n.  i.     One  that  seizes  again. 

•eorcAei  of  human  wisdom  sought  for,  but  could  not  n^c.r^r,          t,                                                « 

discover.                                                    Rogers.  RESEI ZURE,  n.  s.    Re  and  seizure.    Re- 

RESEAT,!;,  a.    Re  and  seat.    To  seat  again,  peated  seizure ;  seizure  a  second  time. 

When  he's  produced,  will  you  reseat  him  ^  "«»«  ^^  ^»v«  ^»»e  c*»»rter  of  foundation  ;  it  a  now 

Upon  his  father's  throne  ?                         Dryden.  ^°^  ""<*™  <**y  ^**  J"^K«  o(  the  forfeiture  of  rtseinn; 

RESEDA,  dyerWeed,  yellow-weed,  weld,  deface  ^»>e  ™>g«.  "»d  you  divest  the  right.    Bac.n. 

or  wild  woad  ;  a  genus  of  the  order  of  trigynia,  RESEND,  v.  a.     Re   and  send.     To  send 

and  dodecandria  class  of  planU ;  natural  order  ^^^'»  ^  send  again.     Not  in  use. 

fifty-fourth,    miscellaneae  :    cal.   monophyllous  I  sent  to  her,  by  this  same  coxcomb, 

and  partite :  petals  lanciniated:  caps,  unilocular.  Tokens  and  letters,  which  she  did  rewnJ. 

and  opening  at  the  mouth.     There  are  fourteen  Shmktptere. 

species,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the —  RESEM'BLE,  v.  a.  >    Fr.  retembler.   To  co^- 

R.  luteola,  or  common  dyer's  weld,  growing  RESEM'BLANCE,n.s.  )  pare;  exhibit  or  repr^ 

naturally  in  waste  places  in  many  parts  of  Bri-  sent  as  like  something  else ;  be  like :  rete.nblknce 

tain,    llie  young  leaves  are  often  undulated;  is,  likeness;  similitude. 

the  sulk  is  a  yard  high,  or  more,  terminated  These  sensible  things,  which  religion  hath  allowed. 

Mith    &  long   naked   spike   of  yellowish-green  are  riwmManr«f  formed  according  to  things  spin*- L^i. 
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wbeieiinto  they  terre  ai  a  hand  to  lead,  and  a  waj 
to  dii«ct.  Hooker, 

TIm  torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  membltd  to  a  lib- 
bard's  skin,  tbe  distance  of  whose  spots  represents  the 
disperseness  of  habitations.  Brertioood. 

Most  safely  may  we  rttenMe  ourselves  to  God,  in 
respect  of  that  pure  faculty  which  is  never  separate 
from  the  love  of  God.  HaUigh, 

Fairest  rommhlaneo  of  thy  Maker  fair, 
Thee  all  things  living  gate  on.  MiUom, 

One  main  end  of  poetry  and  painting  is  to  please ; 
they  bear  a  great  retemblamee  to  each  other. 

Jhyden^t  Dufretnoy, 
The  quality  produced  hath  commonly  no  retem' 
hlanee  with  the  thing  producing  it^  wherefore  we 
look  on  it  as  a  bare  ettect  of  power.  Locke, 

They  are  but  weak  fMnnMancei  of  our  intontioos, 
faint  and  imperfect  copies,  that  may  acquaint  us  with 
the  general  design,  but  can  never  express  the  life  of 
the  original.  Additon, 

I  cannot  help  remarking  the  raemblanee  betwixt 
him  and  our  author  in  qualities,  fame,  and  fortune. 

Popt. 
So  chymists  boast  they  have  a  power. 
From  the  dead  ashes  of  a  flower. 
Some  faint  retemblanco  to  produce, 
fiut  not  the  virtue.  Swift*s  MuceOamet. 

But  deep  this  truth  impressed  my  mind — 
Through  all  his  works  abroad. 

The  heart,  benevolent  and  kind. 
The  most  reicmMet  God.  Burnt. 

My  dog !  what  remedy  remains. 

Since,  teach  you  all  I  can, 
I  see  you,  after  all  my  pains. 

So  much  TutmhU  Man  ?  Cowptr, 

RESEN,  a  town  of  Assyria  on  the  Tigris^ 
mentioned  by  Moses  as  having  been  buift  by 
Nimrod ;  thought  to  be  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  asking  of  what 
city  those  were  the  ruins  of  which  th^  saw,  the 
Assyrians  mieht  answer  Laresen,  Of  Resen; 
which  word  Xenophon  expressed  by  Larissa,  a 
more  familiar  sound  to  a  Greek  ear. 

RESENIUS  (Peter  John),  a  learned  Danish 
counsellor  and  professor,  bom  at  Copenhagen  in 
1623.  He' studied  four  years  at  Leyden,  was 
made  counsellor  of  the  German  nation  at  Padua, 
and  syndic  of  the  university.  On  his  return  to 
Denmark  he  was  made  president  of  Copen- 
hagen, counsellor  justice,  and  counsellor  of  state, 
and  ennobled.  He  wrote  several  works,  the  chief 
of  which  is  his  Edda  Islandorum.  He  died  in 
1588. 

Fr.  rewtntir.  To  take 
well  or  ill ;  to  take  ill  is 
the  common  usage :   a 


RESENT,  V.  a. 
Resent^ CR,  n.  «. 

RESENT'x'UL,a({^'.  ^_         . 

Resent  FULtY,a(fv.  presenter    is    one    who 


Resektingly, 
Resent'memt,  n. «.  ^ 


deeply  feels  an  injury: 
resentful,     malignant ; 


soon  provoked  to  anger,  and  long  retaining  it : 
the  adverb  corresponding:  resentingly  means 
with  deep  sense  or  impression ;  with  malignity : 
resentment,  strong  perception  of  good  or  ill ; 
deep  feeling  of  anger. 

A  serious  consideration  of  the  mineral  treasures  of 
his  territories,  and  the  practical  discoveries  of  them 
by  way  of  my  philosophical  theory,  he  then  so  well 
rtsented,  that  afterwards,  upon  a  mature  digestion  of 
my  whole  design,  he  commanded  me  to  let  your  Iord> 
ahips  understand  how  great  an  inclination  he  hath  to 
furtlicr  so  hopeful  a  work.  Bacon, 


The  earl  was  the  wont  philosopher,  beicg  a  rmt 
retenler,  and  a  weak  dissembler  of  the  least  disgrw.'c. 

Wtftton. 
Thou  with  scorn 
And  anger  would'st  retent  the  offered  wronff. 

UiltUH. 

What  he  hath  of  sensible  evidence,  the  very  rraad 
work  of  his  demonstration  is  but  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  TuerUment ;  but  how  the  same  things  appear 
to  others,  they  only  know  that  are  conscious  to  them  ; 
and  how  they  are  m  themselves,  only  he  that  made 
them.  Olttt&oiUe^t  Scop$u. 

To  be  absent  from  any  part  of  publick  worship  he 
thus  deeply  reaented.  Fell. 

Hylobaies  judiciously  and  raentingly  recapitulates 
your  main  reasonings.         Afore'i  Dmino  Dialoguct. 

He  retains  vivid  retentmenta  of  the  more  solid 
morality.  More. 

Can  heavenly  minds  such  high  reeeniment  show. 
Or  exercise  their  spito  in  human  woe?        Jhyden. 

Such  proceedings  have  been  always  re$eiUed,  and 
often  punished  in  this  kingdom.  Davonant. 

I  cannot,  without  some  envy,  and  a  just  resanltnent 
against  the  opposite  conduct  of  others,  reflect  upon 
that  generositv  wherewith  the  heads  of  a  struggling 
faction  treat  those  who  will  undertake  to  hold  a  pea 
in  their  defence.  *^wt^'t. 

Though  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  the  hearts  of  people, 
yet,  *  where  they  declare  their  reaentment  and  uneasi- 
ness at  any  thing,  there  they  pass  their  judgment 
upon  themselves.  Lam, 

RESERVE',  r.  a.  &n.#.^       Fr.    re$erver  ; 
Reserva'tiom,  ft.  s.  lat.  retervo.     To 

Reserv^atory,  keep  ;    save  ;    re- 

Reserveo',  adj.  >tain ;     lay  up   in 

Reserv'edly,  adv,  store :    reservation 

Reserv'eomess,  n.  «.  is,  the  act  of  so  do- 

Reservoir'.  J  ing ;  custody ;  state 

of  being  treasured  up,  or  the  thing  treasured ; 
place  in  which  any  thing  is  reserved  :  the  adjec- 
tive, adverb,  and  noun  substantive  corresponding: 
reservoir  (from  old  Fr.  reservoir)  is  a  syno- 
nyme  of  reservatory. 

David  houghed  all  the  chariot  horses,  but  reeerved 
of  them  for  an  hundred  chariou.  2  Samud. 

Will  he  rteerve  his  anger  for  ever  ?  will  he  keep  it 
to  the  end  T  Jeremiah. 

I  could  add  many  probabilities  of  the  names  of 
places  ;  but  they  should  be  too  long  for  this,  and  I 
rettrve  them  for  another.  Spemer. 

Reaerve  thy  stato,  with  better  judgment  check 
This  hideous  rashness.  Shahpeare* 

Onrself  by  monthly  course. 
With  reeervaiion  of  an  hundred  knights. 
By  you  to  be  sustained,  shall  our  abode 
Make  with  you  by  due  turns.  id. 

lie  willed  me, 
In  heedful'st  reservation,  to  bestow  them 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were 
More  than  they  of  note.  id. 

Observe  their  gravity 
And  their  reurvetlneu,  their  many  cantiooa 
Fitting  their  persons.  Ben  jonum*»  Caiihne* 

By  formality,  1  mean  something  more  than  cere-^ 
tnony  and  compliment,  even  a  solemn  reservednest, 
which  may  well  consist  with  honesty.  Woiton. 

Nor  bad  I  any  retervationa  in  my  own  soul  when 
I  passed  that  bill,  nor  repentings  after. 

King  Charles, 
The  breach  seems  like  the  scissures  of  an  earth«> 
quake,  and  threatens  to  swallow  all  that  attempt  tc. 
close  it  and  reeercet  iu  cure  only  for  omnipotence. . 

l^seajf  of  Piety, 
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Wtt  twear  with  Jesuitical  equivocations  and  men- 
tal ruervatunu.  Sandermm  agamU  the  Cocenant, 

Theie  was  great  wariness  and  rei«rt'«dneM,  and  so 
great  a  jealousy  of  each  other  that  they  had  no 
mind  to  give  or  receive  visits.  Ciannian. 

Flowers 
JUiervdd  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

Milton, 

This  is  academical  ruervaiion  in  matters  of  easy 
truth*  or  rather  sceptical  infidelity  against  the  evi- 
dence of  reason.  Brworu. 

The  virgins,  besides  the  oil  in  their  lamps,  carried 
likewise  a  retene  in  some  other  vessel  for  a  continual 
aupply.  TUlotton. 

Nothing  re$erved  or  sullen  was  to  see, 

But  sweet  regards.  Dryden, 

The  assent  may  be  withheld  upon  this  suggestion, 
that  I  know  not  yet  all  that  may  be  said  :  and  there- 
fore, though  I  be  beaten,  it  is  not  necessary  I  should 
yield,  not  knowing  what  forces  there  are  in  reurve 
oehind.  Locke. 

To  all  obliging,  yet  reiened  to  all, 
None  could  himself  the  favoured  lover  call.  Walsh, 

Dissimulation  can  but  just  guard  a  man  within 
the  compass  of  his  own  personal  concerns,  which  yet 
may  be  more  effectually  done  by  that  silence  and  re- 
iervediuMs  that  every  man  may  innocently  practise. 

Soulh't  S^rmont, 

However  any  one  may  concur  in  the  general 
scheme,  it  is  still  with  certain  rMenwi  and  deviations, 
and  with  a  salvo  to  his  own  private  judgment. 

Adduon'i  Fr§eholdtr. 

There  is  not  a  spring  or  fountain,  but  are  well  pro- 
tided  with  huge  cisterns  and  retervoirt  of  rain  and 
snow-water.  Adduon, 

£re  guardian  thought  cou'd  bring  its  scattered  aid. 
My  soul  surprized,  and  from  herself  disjoined. 
Left  all  rtierve,  and  all  the  sex  behind.  Prior, 

How  I  got  such  notice  of  that  subterranean  reter- 
vatory  as  to  make  a  computation  of  the  water  now 
concealed  therein,  peruse  the  propositions  concern- 
ing earthquakes.  Woodtoard, 

I  must  sive  only  short  hints,  and  write  but  ob- 
scurely ancf  reservedly f  until  1  have  opportunity  to 
express  my  sentiments  with  greater  copiousness  and 
perspicuity.  Id, 

Each  has  some  darling  lust,  which  pleads  for  a  re- 
isrM,  and  which  they  would  fain  reconcile  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  religion.  lio^en. 

He  speaks  resenedly,  but  he  speaks  vrith  force  ; 
Nor  can  a  word  be  changed  but  for  a  worse.    Pope, 

Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store. 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor ; 
This  year  a  rtaervoir,  to  keep  and  spare  ; 
The  nest,  a  fountain  spouting  through  his  heir.  Id, 

Conceal  your  esteem  and  love  in  your  own  breast, 
and  reserve  your  kind  looks  and  language  for  private 
hours.  Swift, 

Fame  is  a  bubble  the  reserved  enjoy, 

IVho  strive  to  grasp  it,  as  they  touch,  destroy. 

Young, 

Reserve,  or  Corps  de  Reserve,  in  military 
affairs,  the  third  or  la.it  line  of  an  army,  drawn 
up  for  battle ;  so  called  because  they  are  reserved 
to  sustain  the  rest  as  occasion  requires,  and  not 
to  engage  but  in  case  of  necessity. 

A  Hescrvoir  is  chiefly  used  for  a  place  where 
^ater  is  collected  and  reserved,  in  order  to  be 
Conveyed  to  distant  places  through  pipes,  or 
supply  a  fountain,  or  jet  d*eau. 

RESETTLE,  v.  a.  Re  and  settle.  To  set- 
tle again. 

.  Some  roll  their  cask  to  mix  it  with  the  lees,  and, 
ajfktr  a  remltUmtmi,  they  rack  it.  Mrriimer. 


To  the  quieting  of  my  paasioni,  and  the  resrttU* 
ment  of  my  discomposed  soul,  1  consider  that  grW 
is  the  most  sbsurd  of  all  the  passions.  Norru. 

Will  the  house  of  Austria  yield  the  least  article, 
even  of  usurped  prerogative,  to  resettle  the  minds  of 
those  princes  in  the  alliance,  who  are  alarmed  at  the 
consequences  of  the  emperor's  death  ?  Swift. 

RE'SIANT,  adj,  )  Fr.  retuant.  Resident; 
Resiance,  n.  i.  y  present  in  a  place. 

Solyman  was  come  as  far  as  Sophia,  where  the 
Turks  great  lieutenant  in  Europe  is  always  resiont, 
before  that  the  Hungarians  were  aware.      KnoUet. 

The  king  forthwith  banished  all  Flemings  out  of 
his  kingdom,  commanding  his  merchant  adventuren, 
which  had  a  resianee  in  Antwerp,  to  return. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII, 
The  Allobroges  here  resiant  in  Rome. 

Ben  Jensim, 

RESIDE',  V.  n.  '\  Fr.  ruidtr;  LaL  rctiiOf 
Res'idence, n. s.  IreiuUo,  To  have  abode; 
Res'idemt,  &live;   dwell;   also  (from 

Residem'tiary.  Jretiio)  to  sink;  subside: 
the  derivatives  follow  both  senses. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower, 
Poison  hath  restdenoe,  and  medicine  power. 

Shakspeare,  Romeo  and  JuUeti 

Separation  is  wrought  by  weieht,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary residence  or  settlement  of  liquors.  Baeea, 

How  can  God  with  such  reside  ?  MiUoa. 

Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air. 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence.  Id, 

There  wss  a  great  familiarity  betvreen  the  con- 
fessor and  duke  William  ;  for  the  confessor  had  oiten 
made  considerable  residences  in  Normandy. 

Hale's  Imw  o^'  England, 

Our  clearest  waters,  and  such  as  seem  simple  aato 
sense,  are  much  compounded  unto  reason,  as  msy 
be  observed  in  the  evaporation  of  water,  wherein, 
besides  a  terreous  residence,  some  salt  is  also  found. 

Browne's  VtUgar  Errours, 

Wasps  and  hornets  will  fly  about,  and  use  their 
wings,  a  eood  part  of  an  hour  after  thev  have  lost 
their  heads ;  which  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  resideiue 
of  their  soul  in  them  still,  and  the  intireness  of  the 
animal  spirits  not  easily  evaporating  through  their 
crustaceous  bodies. 

Mare.  The  Immortality  rf  the  Soul,  b.  ii.  ch.  xi. 

Christ  was  thp  conductor  of  the  Israelites  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  their  residentiary  guardian. 

More, 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  drachm  of  each, 
turn  into  a  mouldy  substance ;  there  residing  in  the 
bottom  a  fair  cloud  and  a  thick  oil  on  the  top. 

Boyk, 

In  no  fixed  place  the  happy  souls  reside; 
In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  mossy  beds.   Dryden. 

1  am  not  concerned  in  this  objection,  not  thinking 
it  necessary  that  Christ  should  be  personally  present 
or  resident  on  earth  in  the  millenium. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for 
some  time,  and  the  residence  of  Tiberius  for  several 
years.  Addison. 

The  pope  fears  the  English  vrill  sufier  nothing  like 
a  resident  or  consul  in  his  kingdoms.  id. 

He  is  not  said  to  be  resident  in  a  place  who  comes 
thither  with  a  purpose  of  retiring  immediately ;  ao 
also  he  is  said  to  be  absent  who  is  absent  with  his 
family.  Aylije's  Parergon 

RE'SIDUE,  fi.  s.  Fr.  rtaidu ;  Lat.  renduam. 
The  remaining  part ;  that  which  is  left. 
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Tis  eiKmgh  to  lote  the  legacy,  or  the  miduary 
idvantages  of  the  estate  left  him  by  the  deceased. 

Aylifi. 
The  causes  are  all  such  as  expel  the  most  volatile 
parts  of  the  blood,  and  fix  the  residue, 

Arhuthnoi  on  AUnunU. 

RESIEGE',  V.  a.  Fr.  re  and  siege.  To  seat 
again.    Obsolete. 

In  wretched  prison  long  he  did  remain, 
Till  they  outreigned  had  their  utmost  date. 

And  thea  therein  resieged  was  again. 
And  ruled  long  with  honourable  state.        Spenaer. 

RESIGN',  v.  a.       ^       Fr.    ret^r ;    Lat. 

Resigna'tion,  II.  s.  >resfg/io.       To  give  up 

Resign'memt.         ^a  claim  or  possession; 

yield ;  submit ;  give  up  confideoce :  the  noun 

substantives  corresponding. 

Reeign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom  indirectly  held. 

Shakapeare, 
V\\  to  the  king,  and  signify  to  him 
That  thus  1  have  re$igned  to  you  my  charge.       Id, 

.  Do  that  o£Bce  of  thine  own  eood  will ; 
The  resUfnaiior  of  thy  state  and  crown.  Id. 

He  intended  to  procuTe  a  rmgnatUm  of  the  rights  of 
the  kind's  majesty  s  sisters  and  others,  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  the  crown.  Hayioard, 

Phcebos  rctt^nt  his  darts,  and  Jove 
His  thunder,  to  the  god  of  love.  DenAom. 

Deitirous  to  retign  and  render  back 
All  I  received.  MUttm, 

What  more  reasonable  than  that  we  should  in  all 
things  rtaign  up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God  ? 

TillaUm. 
Happy  the  man  who  studies  nature's  laws, 
His  mind  possessing  in  a  quiet  state. 
Fearless  of  fortune,  and  rengned  to  fate.      Bryden, 

Those,  who  always  reeign  their  judgment  to  the 
last  man  they  heard  or  read,  truth  never  sinks  into 
those  men's  minds ;  but,  cameleon-like,  they  take  the 
color  of  what  is  laid  before  them,  and  as  soon  lose 
and  re$ign  it  to  the  next  that  comes  in  their  way. 

iMche, 
There  is  a  kind  of  sluggish  reaignatim,  as  well  as 
poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a  state  of  sla- 
very, that  very  few  will  recover  themselves  out  of  it. 

Add'uon, 
Ev'ry  Ismena  would  mign  her  breast ; 
And  ev'ry  dear  Hippolytus  be  blest.  Prior, 

A  firm,  yet  cautious,  mind, 
Sincere,  though  prudent ;  constant,  yet  resigned. 

Pope, 
Thou  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  or  mine  fulfil. 
Here,  firm,  I  rest,  they  must  be  best, 

Because  they  are  Thy  will. 
Then  all  I  want  (Oh  !  do  thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine  ! ) 
Since  to  enjoy  thou  dost  deny. 

Assist  me  to  rengn.  Burnt, 

And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Mother, 
And.  it  may  be,  a  saint  or  two. 
As  I  rengned  me  to  my  fate. 
They  led  me  to  the  castle  gate.  Byrtm. 

RESILIENCE,  ti.  J.  >       Lat.  re$dio.'  The 
Rcsil'iekcy,  n.  s.       $  act  of  starting  or  leap- 
ing back. 

If  you  strike  a  ball  sidelong,  the  rebound  will  be 
as  much  the  contrary  way  ;  whether  there  t)e  any 
■uch  resilience  in  echoes,  that  is,  whether  a  man  shall 
hear  better  if  he  stand  aside  the  body  repercussing, 
than  if  he  stand  where  he  speaketh,  may  be  tried. 

Baeon*§  Natural  History. 


RES'IN,  n,  $.    I       Fr.  reune ;  Lat  reutuu 

Res'ikous,  adj.  S  The  fat  sulphurous  parts  of 
vegetables :  resinous,  containing  resin ;  consist- 
ing of  resin. 

Those  vegetable  substances  that  will  dissolve  in 
water  are  gums,  those  that  will  not  dissolve  and  mix 
but  with  spirits  or  oil  are  resins,  Quincu. 

Betiftoui  gums,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  are  let 
fall  again  if  the  spirit  be  copiously  diluted. 

Boyle  on  Colours. 

Resin,  in  natural  history,  a  viscid  juice  oozing 
either  spontaneously,  or  by  incision,  from  sevenU 
trees,  as  the  pine,  fir,  &c.  Resins  are  distin- 
guished from  gums  by  being  inflammable,  and 
soluble  only  in  ardent  spirits. 

Resin.  The  name  resin  is  used  to  denote 
solid  inflammable  substances,  of  vegetable  origin, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  usually  afTording  much  soot 
by  their  combustion.  They  are  likewise  soluble 
in  oils,  but  not  at  all  in  water ;  and  are  more  or 
less  acted  upon  by  the  alkalis. 

All  the  resins  appear  to  be  simple  volatile  oils^ 
rendered  concrete  by  their  combination  with 
oxygen.  The  exposure  of  these  to  the  open  air, 
and  the  decomposition  of  acids  applied  to  them, 
evidently  lead  to  this  conclusion. 

There  are  some  among  the  known  resins  which 
are  very  pure,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
such  as  the  balsam  of  Mecca  and  of  capivi,  tur- 
pentines, elemi,  &c. ;  others  are  less  pure,  and 
contain  a  small  portion  of  extract,  which  renders 
them  not  totally  soluble  in  alcohol ;  such  are 
mastic,  sandarach,  guaiacum,  labdanum,  and 
dragon's  blood. 

What  is  most  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  resin  simply,  or  sometimes  of  yellow  rosin, 
is  the  residuum  left  after  distilling  tlie  essential 
oil  from  turpentine.  If  thi:i  be  urged  by  a 
stronger  fire,  a  thick  balsam,  of  a  dark  reddish 
color,  called  balsam  of  turpentine,  comes  over ; 
and  the  residuum,  which  is  rendered  blackish, 
is  called  black  resin,  or  colophony.  See  Chemis- 
try, Index. 

Resins  are  employed  for  many  purposes  in 
the  arts.  The  cheapest  are  used  for  torcnes,  and 
to  cover  the  outsides  of  ships  and  boats.  The 
fine  transparent  resins  compose  varnishes.  Some 
of  them  are  employed  medicinally,  and  enter 
into  the  composition  of  ointments  and  plasters ; 
or  internally,  as  the  resins  of  scammony  and 
jalap,  which  are  purgative.  Other  resins,  as 
benjamin  and  storax,  are  employed  as  perfumes. 

lliey  all  become  harder  by  exposure  to  a 
moderate  heat ;  and  it  is  upon  this  that  the  art  of 
the  japanner  depends,  if  the  surface  to  be  ja- 
panned be  covered  with  common  tar  only,  and 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  300®  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  coatiug  becomes  hard  and  infusible. 
At  the  same  temperature,  any  other  resin,  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way,  would  assume  a  similar 
hardness. 

RESIST,  r.  a.  &  «.  #.  ^      Fr.  resister  ;   Lat. 

Resisi'ance,  or  retisio.    To  oppose ; 

RESist'ENCE,  n.  s.  I^act    against :     make 

Resistibil'ity,  n.  «.     f  opposition  :      resist- 


Resist'ibi.e,  adj. 
ResistYess. 


ance,  or  resistence,  is 
J  the  act ;  resistibility. 


the  quality  or  power  of  resisting :  the  adjective 
corresponding. 
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Siikmit  to  God,  mut  the  deyil,  and  be  will  flee. 

JamtM  ix. 

Demetritts,  fleeing  that  the  land  was  quiet,  and  that 
BO  tmAanot  was  made  againt  him,  tent  away  all  hit 
Ibrcea.  1  Afoc. 

All  the  regions 
Do  seemingly  revolt ;  and,  who  retift. 
Are  mocked  for  raliant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools.    Shaktpeare.  Ccriohmu, 

Our  own  eyes  do  every  where  behold  the  sudden 
and  reiistless  assaults  of  aeath.  Raleigh, 

The  rtsittanee  of  bone  to  cold  is  greater  than  of 
flesh  ;  for  that  the  flesh  shrinketh,  but  the  bone  rs- 
BuUtkt  whereby  the  cold  becometh  more  eager. 

Aicon. 

It  is  from  corruption,  and  liberty  to  do  evil,  meet- 
ing with  the  retistibUUsf  of  this  .suificient  grace,  that 
one  raiits  it.  Hammond. 

To  do  ill  our  sole  delight. 

As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 

Whom  we  remt,  MilUm, 

All  at  once  to  force  resittleu  way.  Id, 

That  is  irresistible  ;  this,  though  potent,  yet  ii  in 
its  own  nature  retutible  by  the  will  of  man  ;  though 
it  many  times  prevails  by  its  efiicacy. 

HaUt*i  Origin  of  Mankind, 

Whether  the  ftsi$tibUitif  of  Adam's  reason  did  not 
equivalence  the  facility  of  £ve's  seduction,  we  refer 
unto  schoolmen.  Browne, 

Music  so  softens  and  disarms  the  mind, 
Thai  not  an  arrow  does  resietanee  find.  Waller. 

She  changed  her  state  ; 
RenttUu  in  her  love  as  in  her  hate.  Dryden. 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch,  and 
it  arises  from  the  renetance  which  we  find  in  body  to 
the  entrance  of  any  other  body  into  the  place  it  pos- 
sesses. Locke. 

The  name  body,  being  the  complex  idea  of  exten- 
sion and  renttihility,  together,  in  the  same  subject, 
these  two  ideas  are  not  exactly  one  and  the  same. 

Id. 

But  that  part  of  the  retittance  which  arises  from 
the  vis  inertiiB  is  proportional  to  the  density  of  the 
matter,  and  cannot  be  diminished  by  dividing  the 
matter  into  smaller  parts,  nor  by  any  other  means 
than  by  decreasing  the  density  of  the  medium . 

Newton*a  Optice. 

Though  thine  eyes  reeistleu  glances  dart, 
A  stronger  charm  is  thine,  a  generous  heart.  Logic. 

Some  forms,  tho'  bright,  no  mortal  man  can  bear« 
Some  none  reaist,  though  not  exceeding  fair. 

Young. 

RESOLVE', t?.<i.,  v.  n.&n.f."\     Lat.  resolvo. 

Resol'vedly,  adv,  I  To  inform ;  free 

Resol'vxdness,  n,  $.  ^*  from     doubt 

Resolv'ent,  n.s.         •  ior     difficulty; 

Resolv'er.  J  solve ;     clear ; 

fix ;  dissolve;  melt ;  reduce:  as  a  verb  neuter,  to 

determine;  be  settled  or  dissolved:  resolve  is 

fixed  determination :  the  derivatives  correspond 

with  these  senses. 

In  all  things  then  are  our  consciences  best  retolved, 
and  in  most  agreeable  sort  unto  God  and  nature  re- 
tolned,  when  they  are  so  far  persuaded  as  those 
grounds  of  persuasion  will  bear.  Hooker. 

Give  me  some  breath. 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this ; 
I  will  resolve  your  grace  immediately.      Shakepearc. 
Long  since  we  were  retolved  of  your  truth, 
Your  faithful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war.     Id, 

Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  viewl 
Retaioing  but  a  quantity  of  life. 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  its  figure  'gainst  the  fite?  Id, 


I'm  glad  you  thus  continue  your 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  pluloeophy.  Xi. 

He  always  bent  himself  rather  jndicioiialy  to  n- 
iolve,  than  by  doubts  to  perplex  a  bosai 


I  rcMolve  the  riddle  of  their  loyalty,  and  give 
opportunity  to  let  the  world  see  they  mean  not  what 
they  do,  but  what  they  sav.  King  CJkmrUe. 

This  resolvedneu,  this  high  fortitude  in  sin,  cu 
with  no  reason  be  imagined  a  preparative  to  its  le^ 
mission.  Beeag  of  Pietg. 

Good  or  evil  actions,  commanded  or  prolubitedby 
laws  and  precepts  simply  moral,  may  be  reooimd  into 
some  dictates  and  principles  of  the  law  of  natnre, 
imprinted  on  man's  heart  at  the  creation.       Wkiu. 

Thy  resolutions  were  not  before  sincere;  oonae- 
quently  God,  that  saw  that,  cannot  be  thoaght  to 
have  justified  that  nnsinoere  reeolver,  that  dead  fiaikh, 

Hamm 
When  he  aees 

Himself  by  dogs,  and  dogs  by  men  pnrsQed, 

He  strait  revokes  his  bold  retohee,  and  mora 

Repents  his  courage,  than  his  fiear  before. 


Good  proof 
This  day  affords,  declaring  thee 
To  undergo  with  me  one  guilt.  MStom. 

The  efiPect  is  wonderful  in  ail,  and  the  canscs  best 
retoloable  from  observations  made  in  the  couiitries 
themselves,  the  parts  through  which  they  pass. 

wowne't  Vulgar  Erromru 
Into  what  can  we  reeoUae  this  strong  incUoation  oC 
mankind  to  this  error?  it  is  altogether  nnimaginabte 
but  that  the  reason  of  so  univerMl  a  consent  shonld 
be  constant.  Tilloemn. 

Three  is  not  precisely  the  number  of  the  distinct 
elements  whereinto  mixt  bodies  axe  reeolubU  by  fire. 

Retdlv  me,  strangers,  whence  and  what  yon  arc? 


I  run  to  meet  the  alarms, 
Jie»olf)ed  on  death,  rtaoloed  to  die  in  aims.    id. 
Ye  immortal  souls,  who  once  were  men. 
And  now  retolved  to  elements  again.  Id. 

Let  men  retdve  of  that  as  they  please :  this  evcfy 
intelligent  being  must  erant,  that  there  is  something 
that  is  in  himself  that  he  would  have  happy. 


A  man  may  be  reeolvedlg  patient  unto  death ;  so 
that  it  is  not  the  mediocrity  of  resolution  whicb 
makes  the  virtue ;  nor  the  extremity  which  makes  the 
vice.  Gvum. 

Pride  is  of  such  intimate  connection  with  ingrati> 
tude.  that  the  actions  of  ingratitude  seem  dirocUy  re- 
tolvable  into  pride,  as  the  principal  reason  of  them. 

Seutk. 

Csesar's  approach  hath  summoned  us  together. 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves. 

Addieon. 

Happiness,  it  was  reeolwed  by  all,  mast  be  soom 
one  uniform  end,  proportioned  to  the  capacities  of 
human  nature,  attainable  by  every  man,  indqiendent 
of  fortune.  Rogen. 

As  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  retohable  by  a  snail 
heat,  a  greater  heat  coagulates  it,  so  as  to  tore  it 
horny  like  parchment.  Artutknot. 

Resolving  is  bringing  a  fluid,  which  is  now  con- 
creted, into  the  state  of  fluidity  again.  Id. 

When  the  blood  stagnates  in  any  part,  it  first  co- 
agulates, then  reeolves  and  turns  alkaline.  Id. 

Lactescent  plants,  as  lettuce  and  endive,  contain 
wholesome  juice,  resolvent  of  the  bile,  anodyne  aud 
cooling.  In. 

No  man  condemn  me  who  has  never  felt 

A  woman's  power,  or  tried  the  fotce  of  love  ; 
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(All  tempers  yield  and  soften  in  thoae  fires, 
ifia  honours,  interests,  rmolved  down, 
Ivun  in  the  gentle  current  of  our  joys.   Southtm, 
In  the  beginning  of  inflammation  they  require  re* 
pt:Iients ;  and,  in  the  increase,  somewhat  of  remUvenU 
ought  to  be  mifted.  Wueman, 

The  decretals  turn  upon  this  point,  and  retotve  all 
into  a  monarchical  power  at  Rome.  Baker. 

RES'OLUTE,  adj,     ^     Fr.  retolu.     Firm  ; 

Res'olutely,  adv.      f  determined ;     fixed ; 

Res'oluteness,  fi.  s.   4  constant:  the  adverb 

Res'olution.  3  and  noun  substantives 

corresponding :  resolution  is  also  the  act  of  clear- 
ing or  analysing  difficulties ;  dissolution. 

The  rest  of  the  Helots,  which  were  otherwise  scat- 
tered, bent  thitherward  with  a  new  life  of  reM>lutum ; 
as  if  their  captain  had  been  a  root,  out  of  which  their 
courage  had  spmng.  Sidney, 

Be  bloody,  Dold,  and  rwiiute;  laugh  to  scorn 
The  power  of  man ;  for  none  of  woman  bom 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  Shaktpears. 

I*  the'  progress  of  this  business. 
Ere  a  determinate  molutum. 
The  bishop  did  reauire  a  respite.  U, 

O  Lord,  rthdutumi  of  future  reforming  do  not  al- 
ways satisfy  thy  justice,  nof  prevent  thy  vengeance 
for  former  miscarriages.  ITtfi^  CharUt. 

In  the  hot  sprinn  of  Extreme  cold  countries,  the 
first  heats  are  unsnierable,  which  proceed  out  of  the 
retoluiion  of  humidity  congealed.  ^^g^Jf' 

They,  who  governed  the  parliament,  had  the  reso- 
lution to  act  those  monstrous  things.         CUxrendon, 

What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope, 
If  not  what  rttoLution  from  despair.  MHttm, 

To  the  present  impulses  of  sense,  memory,  and  in- 
stinct, all  the  sagacities  of  brutes  may  be  reduced ; 
though  witty  men,  by  analytical  reio/utton,  have 
chymically  extracted  an  artificial  logick  out  of  all 
their  actions.  Half. 

In  matters  of  antiquity,  if  their  originals  escape 
due  relation,  they  fall  into  great  obicurities,  and 
such  as  future  ages  seldom  reduce  into  a  rewlntion. 

Brown§, 
We  raolitteljf  must. 
To  the  few  virtues  that  we  have,  be  just. 

Ritsemmmau. 
All  that  my  itsoluteneu  to  make  use  of  my  ears, 
not  tongue,  could  do,  was  to  make  them  acquiesce. 

Boifle. 
A  man,  who  lives  a  virtuous  life,  despises 'the 

rileasuxes  of  sin ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  al- 
urements  of  sense,  persists  resiUutely  in  his  course. 

Tillottitn. 
The  unravelling  and  re$olutum  of  the  difficulties 
that  are  met  with  in  the  execution  of  the  design,  are 
the  end  of  an  action.  Dryden. 

We  spend  our  days  in  deliberating,  and  we  end 
them  without  coming  to  any  retolution.  VEttrange. 

How  much  this  is  in  every  man's  power,  by 
making  re$olutumi  to  himself,  is  easy  to  try.  Locke. 
The  mode  of  the  will,  which  answers  to  dubita- 
tion,  may  be  called  suspension ;  that  which  answers  to 
invention,  resolttrioii;  and  that  which,  in  the  pban- 
tastick  will,  is  obstinacy,  is  constancy  in  the  intel- 
lectual. Grew. 

Some  of  those  facts  he  examines,  some  he  rew>- 
lutely  denies;  others  he  endeavours  to  extenuate, 
and  the  rest  he  distorts  with  unnatural  turns. 

Swifi. 

Resolution,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  the 
disappearing  of  any  tumor  without  coming  to 
sttppuration,  or  forming  an  abscess. 

Resolution  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 


St.  Christina,  one  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  m 
the  South  Pacific;  has  sometimes'  been  called  the 
Port  of  Mendana.  It  was  discovered  by  that 
Spanish  circumnavigator  in  1595;  and,  as  well 
as  the  islands,  received  his  name<  It  obtained 
the  name  of  Resolution  Bay,  in  consequence  of 
captain  Cook's  anchoring  there  the  7th  of  April, 
1774,  in  his  second  voyage.  The  country  is  well 
inhabited.  Along  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  north, 
which  seems  steep,  appear  villages  enclosed  by 
palisadoes.  The  valleys  in  this  bay  are  full  of 
Uees.     Long.  139*»  8'  W.,  lat.  ^  55'  S. 

RES'ONANCE,  n.  «.  Lat.  rt9ono.  Sound ; 
resound. 

His  volant  touch 

Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  rtsonamA  fugue. 

MiUon. 

An  ancient  musician  informed  me  that  there  were 
some  famous  lutes  that  attained  not  their  full  season- 
ing and  best  resonance,  till  they  were  about  fourscore 
years  old.  Bouie. 

RESORT*,  17.  n.  &  n.  «.  Fr.  ressortir;  Qii. 
Lat.  wrtior,  to  decide  by  lot?  To  have  re- 
course ;  App;e9il ;  hence  go  or  repair  to  ;  fall  back 
to :  act  of^  visiting ;  concourse ;  assembly. 

A  little  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 
Downe  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side. 
Far  from  retort  of  people  that  did  pass 
In  traveil  to  and  froe.  Speruer.  Faerie  Queene. 

Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  retort.     Shakspean-. 

Some  know  the  retorte  and  falls  of  business,  that 
cannot  sink  into  the  main  of  it.  Baron. 

In  the  very  time  of  Moses'  law,  when  God's  spe- 
cial commandments  were  most  of  all  required,  some 
festival  days  were  ordained,  and  duly  observed  amon^ 
the  Jews,  by  authority  of  the  church  and  state,  and 
the  same  was  not  superstitious  ;  for  our  Saviour  him- 
self  retorted  unto  them.  White. 

The  king  thought  it  time  to  retort  to  other  coun- 
sels, and  to  provide  force  to  chastise  them,  who  had 
so  much  despised  all  his  gentler  remedies. 

Clarendon. 
The  sons  of  light 

Hasted,  retorted  to  the  summons  high.     Milton. 

The  inheritance  of  the  son  never  retorted  to  the 
mother  or  to  any  of  her  ancestors,  but  both  were 
totally  excluded  nom  the  succession.  Hale. 

In  fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go. 
We  wander  after  pathless  destiny. 

Whose  dark  retortt  since  prudence  cannot  know. 
In  vain  it  would  provide  for  what  shall  he. 

Drjfden, 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  njrmphs  retort.    Pope. 

The  like  places  of  retort  are  frequented  by  me  i 
out  of  place.  Swift. 

RESOUND',  v.a.  Fr.  rttormer ;  Lat.  rttono. 
To  echo ;  sound  back ;  return  as  sound,  or  cele- 
brate in  sound ;  be  echoed  back. 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  his  osaltery  loudly 
resounded  the  innumerable  benefits  ot  the  Almight/ 
Creator.  Peacham. 

With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades. 
To  answer  and  retound  far  other  song.       MiUon, 

The  sound  of  hymns,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Incompassed,  shall  retound  thee  ever  blest.      Id. 
What  retoundt  in  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  sons. 

id. 
W^hat  is  common  fame,  which  sounds  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  retoundt  back  to  them 
again,  but  generally  a  loud,  rattling,  impudent  lye. 

South. 
And  Albion'    *Ufis  retound  the  rural  lay.    Pope 
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Tht  mail  for  «risdom*s  various  arts  reoowiied. 
Long  eiordsed  in  woes,  oh  miue !  ruot/nd,        id. 

RESOURCE',  n.s.  Fr.  retuntrce  ;  SkioDer 
deriyes  it  from  Fr.  resoudre,  to  spring  up ;  Lat. 
re  and  son.  Thomson.  Some  new  or  unexpected 
means  that  ofTer ;  resort ;  expedient. 

Pallas  viewed 
Hts  foes  pursuing,  and  his  friends  pursued  ; 
Uied  threatoinp,  mixed  with  pcayers,  his  last  rt- 

touree ; 
With  theie  to  move  their  minds,  with  those  to  fire 

their  force.  Dryden, 

RESO  W,  V.  a.    Re  and  sow.  To  sow  anew. 
Over  wet  at  sowing  time  breedeth  much  dearth, 
insomuch  as  they  are  forced  to  retow  summer  com. 

Bacon, 

RESPEAK',  9.  n.  Re  and  speak.  To  an- 
swer. 

The  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell. 
And  the  king*s  rowse  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again, 
Retpetiking  earthly  thunder.       Skutapeart,  Handtt, 

RESPECT,  v.  a.  &  ft.  I.  ^      Yvexxchretpecter; 
Respec'table,  adj. 


J 


Lat.  re$pectut.  To 
regard;  have  rela- 
l  tion  to ;  look  to- 
^ward;  regard  with 
esteem  or  reve- 
rence: as  a  noun- 
substantive,    atten- 


Respec'ter,  n.  s. 

Respeci^ful,  adj. 

Respectfully,  adv. 

Respectfulness,  n.  s. 

Respec'tive,  adj. 

JIespec'tively,  adv. 
tion;  regard;  honor;  consideration;  relation; 
venerated  character :  respectable,  venerable  :  re- 
specter, one  who  has  partial  respect  or  regard  : 
respectful,  attentive ;  ceremonious ;  manifesting 
a  aegree  of  reverence :  the  adverb  and  noun 
substantive  corresponding:  respective,  particu- 
lar ;  relative ;  wortny  of  reverence ;  careful  (the 
last  two  senses  obsolete) :  and  the  adverb  cor> 
responding. 

The  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  his  ofiering. 

Oenetis. 
It  is  not  good  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judg- 
ment. Preverbt, 

There  is  nothing  more  terrible  to  a  guilty  heart 
than  the  eye  of  a  respected  friend.  Sidneit. 

Whatsoever  secret  respectt  were  likely  to  move 
them,  for  contenting  of  their  minds,  Calvin  returned. 

Hooker, 
Retpectim  and  warv  men  had  rather  seek  quietly 
their  own,  and  wish  that  the  worst  may  go  well,  so 
it  be  not  lon^  of  them,  than  with  pain  and  hazard 
make  themselves  advisers  for  the  common  good. 

Id. 
Among  the  ministers  themselves,  one  being  so  far 
in  estimation  above  the  rest,  the  voices  of  the  rest 
were  likely  to  be  given  for  the  most  part  respectively 
with  a  kind  of  secret  depen  ency.  Id. 

Claudio,  I  quake, 
Lest  thou  should*st  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.  &iakspeare. 

You  nave  too  much  respect  upon  the  world ; 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care.    Id, 
Many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
Groaning  under  this  age's  yoke, 
Have  wished  that  noble  Bruius  had  his  eyes.      Id. 
Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
shall  not  be  bin  wife.  Id.  Kiug  Lear. 

What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her, 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself?  Shakspeare, 
Honest  Flammiuo,  you  are  very  respectively  wel- 
come. '   /(/. 

If  there  had  been  no  other  choice,  but  that  Adam 
had  been  left  to  the  universal.  Moses  would  not  then 


have  said,  eastward  in  Eden,  seeing  the  world 
not  East  nor  West,  bvt  respeetheiy. 

He  was  exceedingly  respeetim  and  peedse.   U. 

In  oicbards  and  gardens  we  do  not  so  mach  fv- 
^leet  beauty,  as  vane^  of  gnmnd  for  fitvtts.  Heea, 
and  herbs.  Bmemm^ 

You  must  nae  them  with  fit  mpeeis,  aoeoidiag  to 
the  bonds  of  nature ;  but  yon  are  of  kin  to  their 
persons,  not  errors.  id. 

The  impressions  from  the  objects  of  the  Kaaes  do 
mingle  reMpeetively  every  one  with  his  kind. 

BaeoH*s  Naturml  Ridarjf. 
The  blest  gods  do  not  love 
Ungodly  actions  ;  but  respect  the  right* 
And  in  the  works  of  pious  men  delight.    Chapmmi. 

The  dttke*s  carri^  was  to  the  gentlemen  of  fair 
respect^  and  bountiful  to  the  soldier,  aocoiding  to  any 
special  value  which  he  spied  in  any. 

Wotton*s  Buekmghem- 

There  have  been  always  monsters  amongst  them,  in 
respect  of  their  bodies.  WUIdns, 

Palladios  adviseth,  the  front  of  his  house  should 
so  respect  the  Sooth,  that  in  the  first  angle  it  receive 
the  rising  rays  of  the  winter  sun,  and  dMline  a  little 
from  the  winter  setting  thereof.  Browne. 

I  have  represented  to  you  the  excellency  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  m;iect  of  its  dear  discoveries 
of  the  nature  of  God,  and  in  respect  of  the  perfeciiog 
of  ita  laws.  TiUMsom. 

In  judgment-seats,  not  men's  qualities,  but  causes 
only  ought  to  be  respected.  Kettkwartkm 

To  your  glad  genras  sacrifice  this  day» 
Let  common  meats  respeelfnUy  give  waiy.     Diycbn. 

i£neas  must  be  drawn  a  suppliant  to  Dido,  with 
respect  in  his  gestures,  and  humility  in  his  eyes. 

id.  Dttfremcft, 

He  that  will  have  his  son  have  a  respect  for  hua, 
must  have  a  great  reverence  for  his  son.        Lodm^ 

Whoever  tastes,  let  him  with  grateful  heart 
Respect  that  ancient  loyal  house.  PbiSp^ 

The  same  men  treat  the  Lord's  Day  with  as  little 
respect,  and  mtke  the  advantage  of  test  and  Icunra 
from  their  worldly  affairs  only  an  instniment  to  pro- 
mote their  pleasure  and  diversions.  NeUm, 

Good  and  evil  are  in  morality,  as  the  East  and 
West  are  in  the  frame  of  the  world,  founded  in  and 
divided  by  that  fixed  and  unaltereble  situation  which 
they  have  respectively  in  the  whole  bodv  of  the  uni- 
verse. Sautk*s  Sermoms. 

The  principles  of  those  governments  are  respeotheijf 
disclaimed  and  abhorred  by  all  men  of  sense  and 
virtue  in  both  parties.  Addisim* 

1  found  the  Ling  abandoned  to  neglect ; 
Seen  without  awe,  and  served  without  re^MCl. 


Will  you  be  only,  and  for  ever  mine! 
From  this  dear  bosom  shall  I  ne'er  be  torn  t 
Or  you  grow  cold,  respectful,  or  forsworn  t  Id, 

1  he  medium  intended  u  not  an  absolute,  but  a 
respective  medium ;  the  proportion  recommended  to 
ali  is  the  same  :  but  the  things  to  be  desired  in  this 
proportion  will  vary.  Rogers. 

I  always  loved  and  r«fpeef«d  Sir  William.   Sseift. 

Neither  is  any  condition  more  honourable  in  the 
sight  of  God  than  another ;  otherwise  he  would  be  a 
respecter  of  persons ;  for  he  hath  proposed  the  same 
salvation  to  ali.  id* 

RESPIRE', «.«.  Fr.  retpirer;  Lat.  ne^Nro. 
To  breathe;  catch  breath:  hence  to  pause; 
rest. 

Till  breathless  both  themselves  abide  retire. 
Where  foaming  wrath,  their  cruel  tusks  they  whet. 
And  trample  the'  earth  the  wniles  they  may  resprt* 
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Apollooiiu  of  Tyana  affirmed  that  the  ebbing  and 
Aiiwinj^  of  the  sea' was  the  respiration  of  the  world, 
drawing  in  water  as  breath,  and  putting  it  forth 
■gain.  Baean, 

Syrups  or  other  expectoratives  do  not  advantage  in 
coughs,  by  sKpptng  down  between  the  epiglottis ; 
for,  as  I  instanced  before,  that  muKt  necessarily  occa- 
sion  a  greater  cough  and  difficulty  of  retpiration. 

HarvBii  on  Contumptiom, 

I.  a  prisoner  chained,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprisoned  also,  close  and  damp. 
Unwholesome  draught ;  but  here  I  feel  amends, 
The  breath  of  heaven  fresh  blowing,  pare,  and  sweet, 
With  day-ipiiag  born ;  here  leave  me  to  retpire, 

MUton. 
Till  the  day 

Appear  of  respiration  to  the  just, 

And  vengeance  to  the  wicked.  Id. 

The  ladies  gasped,  and  scarcely  could  respire  ; 
The  breath  they  arew  no  longer  air  but  fire.  Dryden' 

The  author  of  nature  foreknew  the  necessity  of 
lains  and  dews  to  the  present  structure  of  plants, 
and  the  uses  of  respiration  to  animals ;  and  therefore 
created  those  correspondent  properties  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Beutley*t  Sermons. 

Hark !  he  strikes  the  eolden  lyre  ; 
And  see !  the  tortured  ghosts  respire. 
See  shady  forms  advance.  Pope's  8t,  Cecilia, 

Respiration.  See  Anatomy  and  Physiology* 
Though  the  muscles  of  respiration,  having  a 
mixed  motion,  are  in  some  measure  dependent 
on  the  will,  yet  no  human  being,  after  having 
once  respired,  can  live  many  moments  without 
^t.  In  an  attempt  to  hold  one's  breath,  the 
kilood  soon  begins  to  distend  the  veins,  which 
cannot  empty  their  contents  into  the  heart,  and 
we  are  able  only  during  a  very  little  time  to  re- 
sist the  stimulus  to  inspiration.  In  drowning, 
the  circiilatioa  seems  to  be  stopped  upon  this 
principle ;  and,  in  hanging,  the  pressure  made  on 
the  jugular  veins  co-operates  with  the  stoppage 
of  respiration  in  bringing  on  death  Amphibious 
animals  respire  by  means  of  lungs :  but  they  can 
suspend  their  motion  even  whilst  they  are  in  the 
air;  as  has  been  observed  with  regard  to  frogs, 
which  stop  their  respiration  at  pleasure.  See 
Physioi-ogt. 

RES'PITE,  fi. «.  &  V.  a.  Fr.  retpit.  Reprieve ; 
suspension  of  a  capital  sentence ;  pause :  to  sus- 
pend ;  delay ;  relieve  by  delay. 

The  fox  then  counselled  the'  ape  for  to  require 
Respite  till  morrow  to  answer  his  desire.      Sipenser. 

This  customary  war,  which  troubleth  all  the  woild, 
giveth  little  respite  or  breathing  time  of  peace,  doth 
usually  borrow  pretence  from  the  necessity,  to  make 
itself  appear  more  honest.  Bateigh. 

Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require, 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quenched  my  fire. 

Denhftm, 

An  act  passed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  oflScers 
of  the  king's  army,  by  which  they  were  promised  pay- 
ment in  November  following  ;  till  which  time  they 
were  to  respite  it,  and  be  contented  that  the  common 
soldiers  and  inferior  officers  shoiild  be  satisfied  upon 
their  disbanding.  Ctarendon, 

I  had  a  hone  to  spend 
Quiet,  tliough  sad,  tne  respite  of  that  day. 
That  must  £b  mortal  to  as  both.  Miifon. 

In  what  bower  or  shade 
TUongh  find'st  him,  from  the  heat  of  noon  retired. 
To  resptu  his  day-labour  with  repast, 
Or  with  repese.  Id,  Paradise  Lost. 


Wisdom  and  eloquence  in  vain  would  plead 
One  moment's  respite  for  the  learned  bead ; 
Judges  of  writings  and  of  men  have  died.       Prior. 

RESPLEN'DENT,  adj.  \  Latin  respUndetu. 

Resplen'dently,  aJv.      ^Bright;     shining: 

Resplem'den'cy,  n.  s.  3  lustrous :  the  nouc 
substantive  corresponding. 

There  all  within  full  rich  arrayed  he  found, 
With  royal  arras  and  respiendetit  gold.         Spenser. 

The  ancient  electrum  had  in  it  a  tifth  of  silver  to 
the  gold,  and  made  a  compound  metal,  as  fit  for 
most  uses  as  gold,  and  more  respUwUnt.        Bacon. 

Rich  in  commodities,  beautiful  in  situation,  re%^ 
ptendent  in  all  glory.  Camden's  Remains. 

Son  !  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  full  resplendence,  heir  of  all  my  might.    XUton. 

Empress  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Eve  '•   Id, 

To  neglect  that  supreme  resplendency  that  shines 
in  God,  for  those  dun  representations  of  it  in  the 
creature,  is  as  absurd  as  it  were  for  a  Persian  to 
offer  his  sacrifice  to  a  parhelion  instead  of  adoring. 

BoyU. 

Every  bodj  looks  most  splendid  and  luminous  in 
the  light  of  Its  own  colour ;  cinnaber  in  the  homo- 
geneal  light  is  most  resplendent,  in  the  green  light  it 
IS  manifestly  less  resplendent,  in  the  bine  lieht  still 
less.  Newton's  Optickt. 

Resplendent  brass  and  more  resplendent  dames. 

Pope. 


RESPOND',  V.  - 
Respon'dent,  fl.  s 
Response', 
Respon'sible,  adj. 


French  retpondre ; 
Lat.  retpondeo.  To 
answer ;  correspond : 
a  respondent  is   he 


Respon'siblen£SS,ii.s.  ^ who  formally  or  le- 
Respon'sionj  gaily  answers  in   a 

Respon'sive,  adj.  recitation  dispute  or 

Respon'sory.  J  suit:    response,  the 

answer  made :  responsible  is,  answerable ;  ac- 
countable ;  capable  of  giving  answer  or  satisfac- 
tion ;  pecuniarily  competent :  the  noun-substantive 
corresponding:  responsion,  the  act  of  answering 
(not  used) :  responsive,  marking  answer ;  corres* 
ponding  :  responsory,  containing  answer. 

The  oracles,  which  had  before  flouriithed,  began 
to  droop,  and,  from  giving rMponfes  in  verse,  descended 
to  prose,  and  within  a  while  were  utterly  silenced. 

Hammond. 

Heathens,  who  have  certainly  the  talent  of  natural 
knowledee,  are  responsible  for  it.  Id. 

How  becomingly  does  Philopolis  exercise  his  of- 
fice, and  seasonv>ly  commit  the  opponent  with  the 
respondent,  like  a  long  practised  mflderator  1    More. 

The  necessity  of  a  proportion  of  money  to  trade 
depends  on  money  as  a  pledge,  which  vniting  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  ;  since  the  bill  I  receive  from 
one  man  will  not  be  accepted  as  security  by  another, 
he  not  knowing  that  the  mil  is  legal,  or  that  the  man 
bound  is  honest  or  responsible.  Locke. 

In  giving  an  answer,  the  respondent  should  be  in 
court,  and  personally  admonished  by  the  judge  to 
answer  the  judge's  interrogation. 

Atfliffe*s  Parergon. 

A  certificate  is  a  responsive  letter,  or  letter  by  way 
of  answer.  Id. 

Mere  natural  piety  has  tanght  men  to  receive  the 
responses  of  the  gods  with  all  possible  veneration. 

Goeernment  ff  the  Tongue. 

He  as  much  satisfies  the  itch  of  telling  news  ;  he 
as  much  persuades  his  hearers;  and  all  this  while  he 
has  his  retreat  secure,  and  stands  not  responsible  for 
the  truth  of  his  relatiohs.  id. 
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To  Make  his  parishioners  kneel  and  join  in  the 
Tt^fman,  be  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and 
eoauBon  prayer  book.  AdtUson. 

Sing  of  love  and  gay  desire , 
lUtpotuhe  to  the  warbling  lyre.        Fgnton. 
Be  there  Demodocus  the  bard  of  fame, 
Taught  bv  the  gods  to  please,  when  high  be  sings 
1  he  vocal  lay  responnve  to  the  strings.  Pope, 

To  every  theme  rtspandi  thy  various  lay  ; 
Here  rolls  a  torrent,  there  meanders  play. 

Stoomb- 
Let  the  respondent  not  turn  opponent ;  except  in 
retorting  the  argument  upon  his  adversary  after  a  di- 
rect response ;  and  even  tnis  is  allowed  only  as  a  con- 
firmation of  his  own  response.  Watts, 

RRSSIUS  (Rutger),  a  learned-  professor  of 
Greek  at  Louvain,  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
ICrasmus  gives  him  a  high  character.  He  pub- 
lished many  works,  particularly  a  correct  edition 
of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  He  died  in 
1545. 

REST,  n.  «.,  adj.,  t/.  a.,  &*\     Sax.  pepc  ;Dan. 

R^^t'fvl,  adj.  [v,n.(rast;   Belg.    rust. 

Resi^less,  ac(;.  i  Quiet;    stillness; 

Restlessly,  adv.  3  repose ;  sleep ;  ces- 

sation from  toil ;  that  on  whicb  any  thing  rests ; 
remainder;  place  of  repose;  hope:  as  an  ad- 
jective, others;  those  not  previously  includ- 
ed:  as  ^  verb  neuter,  to  be  quiet,  or  in  slumber ; 
be  acquiescent ;  'lean ;  sleep ;  be  asleep ;  cease 
from  labor ;  die ;  be  left  or  remain  :  as  a  verb  ac- 
tive, to  lay  to  rest ;  place  as  a  support :  the  ad- 
jectives and  adverb  following  correspond  with  the 
common  senses  of  rest. 

Six  days  sbalt  thou  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  se- 
venth day  thou  shall  rett.  Exodus  xnii.  12. 

The  ark  went  before  to  search  out  a  resting  place 
for  them.  Numbers  x.  33. 

There  the  weary  be  at  rvtt.  *   Job  ili.  17. 

He  will  not  ml  content,  though  thou  givest  many 
gifts.  Profferbs. 

Learn  of  ne,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ; 
and  you  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.     Matthew. 
Is  not  my  arm  of  length. 

That  reacheth  from  the  res^ul  English  court. 
As  far  as  Calais  to  my  uncle  s  head  1      Shakspeare, 

Putrefaction  asketh  rest ;  for  the  subtle  motion, 
which  putrefaction  requireth,  is  disturbed  by  any 
agitation.  Bacon. 

A  man  may  think,  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  off 
as  well  upon  the  arm,  as  upon  a  rest ;  but  when  all 
is  done,  good  counsel  settetn  business  straight.  Id. 

There  resteth  the  comparative  ;  that  is,  its  being 
granted,  that  it  is  either  lawful  or  binding,  yet  whe- 
ther other  thin^  be  not  preferred  before  it,  as  extir- 
pation of  heresies.  Id, 
Forth  pricked  Clorinda  from  the  throng, 
And  'gainst  Tancredie  set  her  spear  inreit. 

Fairfax, 
He  was  stout  of  courage,  strong  of  hand, 
Bold  was  his  heart,  and  restless  was  bis  spright.  Id. 
Let  him  keep  the  rest. 
But  keep  them  with  repining  restlessness! 
Let  him  be  rich  and  weary,  that  at  least, 
If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 
May  toss  him  to  my  breast.  Herbert, 

The  root  cut  off,  from  whence  these  tumults  rose, 
He  should  have  rett,  the  commonwealth  repose. 

DaniH, 
Hesilestness  and  intemuition   from  ilcep,  grieved 
Mfsons  are  molested  with,  whcrvby  X\\v  blood  is 
lined.  Harvey, 


Where  can  a  frail  man  hide  him  ?  in  wbal  imt 
Shall  a  short  life  enjoy  a  little  rest  f  Fandtn. 

When  you  enter  into  the  regions  of  death,  ym: 
rest  from  all  your  labours  and  your  fears.     TayUr, 

Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargick  dream, 
But  to  be  reitleu  in  a  worse  ejitreme  1        DeHham. 

This  answer  would  render  their  counsel!  of  \m 
reverence  to  the  people,  if  upon  those  ressons,  Ibey 
should  recede  from  what  they  had,wtth  that  coofideoct 
and  disdain  of  the  house  of  peers,  demanded  of  the 
king ;  they  therefore  resolved  to  set  up  their  rest  apoo 
that  stake,  and  to  go  through  it,  or  pensh  in  tbe  at- 
tempt. CtareHdM. 

What  cause  moved  the  Creator,  in  his  holy  mt, 
So  late  to  build  T  AiUtM. 

Sustained  by  him  with  comforts,  till  we  end 

In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home.  Id. 

All  things  retired  tome. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose.  Id. 

Over  the  tent  a  cloud  shall  rest  by  day.         Id. 
From  work 

Resting,  he  blessed  the  seventh  day.  Id. 

FaFn  he  is ;  and  now 
What  rests,  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 
On  his  transgression  ?  Id.  Paradise  Lmi, 

Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 
From  restless  thoughu,  that  like  a  deadly  swsrm 
Of  hornets  armed,  no  sooner  found  alone, 
But  nish  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  1  was,  and  what  I'm  now. 

The  trembling  restlessneu  of  the  needle,  in  any 
but  the  north  point  of  the  compass,  manifests  its  in- 
clination to  the  pole  ;  which  its  wavering  and  its  rot 
bear  equal  witness  to.  Boyle, 

As  the  vexed  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last, 
Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast ; 
So  England  now  doth,  with  like  toil  opprest. 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest.         Walln. 

Religion  gives  part  of  its  reward  in  hand,  the  pie- 
sent  comfort  of  having  done  our  duty ;  and,  for  tk 
rest,  it  ofiers  us  the  best  security  that  heaven  can 
give.  TiUotsnt. 

Plato,  and  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  sckoow- 
ledged  the  unity,  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  pro- 
vidence of  the  supreme  God.  StiUingJI<tt, 

Oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charmed  their  ears ; 
For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest. 
His  lyre.  Dryden't  Paru^ 

With  what  a  load  of  vengeance  am  I  prest. 
Yet  never,  never,  can  I  hope  for  rest ; 
For  when  my  heavy  burden  I  remove. 
The  weight  falls  down,  and  crushes  her  I  love. 

lirjfdtn. 

llieir  vizors  closed,  their  lances  in  the  r«si 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crest ; 
They  speed  the  race.  Id.  KnighCi  TaU. 

The  power  in  glory  shone. 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known, 
The  rest  a  huntress.  '•^• 

Armed  like  the  r«ii,  the  Trojan  prince  appears. 
And  by  his  pious  labour  urges  theirs.  Jhvdea. 

There  yet  survives  the  lawful  heii 
Of  Sancbo's blood,  whom,  when  I  shall  produce, 
I  rest  aMured  to  see  you  pale  with  fear.  i'- 

On  him  I  rested. 
And,  not  without  consid'ring;  fixed  my  fate,      f^- 

He's  proud,  fantastic,  apt  to  change, 
Bestless  at  home,  and  ever  prone  to  range.  ^^' 

Every  creature  has  a  share  in  the  common  bless- 
ings of  providence  ;  and  every  creature  should  mi 

well  satisfied  with  its  proportion  in  them. 

VTMreoff. 

Alt  things  past  are  equally  and  perfectly  at  ns. . 
and  to  this  way  of  consideration  of  them  are  s.« 
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WK,  w1i«Um:  they  were  befor  s  the  world,  or  but  >-e«-  and  of  that  comiptioa  of  natue  whkh  eauseth  death 

teiday.                                                           LoeMe.  Chriit  a»  the  cauie  original  of  mtounrtiiw  to  Ufe.    ' 

Sometimea  it  mu  upon  testimoDy,  when  testi-  Booker 

mony  of  right  has  nothing  to  do ;  because  it  is  easier  O  my  dear  father !  rmtamoHm  hanr 

to  believe,  than  to  be  scientificallv  instructed.     Id.  Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  ;  and  let  thu  kiss 

Take  the  handle  in  your  right  hand,  and,  clasping  Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 

the  blade  of  it  in  your  left,  lean  it  steady  upon  the  Have  in  thy  reverence  made.                  Skaktpearo 

.  r«e,  holding  the -edge  a  little  aslant  over  the  work,  Spermatical  paru  wiU  not  admit  a  feeenention. 

so  as  a  corner  of  the  thin  sme  of  the  chissel  may  much  less  will  they  receive  an  intenal  vZauratiom 

bear  upon  the  rut,  and  the  flat  side  of  the  chissel  Brtnnu 

may  make  a  small  angle  with  the  rest.           Mox*»n.  di?gti?x««                «          ,                —     .    ' 

the  Christian  chnseth  for  hU  day  of  rest  the  first  i_^        •       V*''  "'      ^®   *°^  '^^™-    ^^  ^<>"» 

day  of  the  week,  that  he  might  thereby  profess  him-  ^^^  against  ^e  current. 

self  a  servant  of  God,  who  on  the  morning  of  that  rn.  •   v    i.       Y^^  ^®^  rettem 

day  vanquished  SaUn.                                  NOun.  *"*"'  ^•^kward  course,  bearing  with  frank  appear- 

Like  the  sun,  it  had  li^ht  and  agility  ;  it  knew  no  *p         >^^ 

rat  but  in  motion,  no  quiet  but  in  activity.  lo wards  Cyprus.                       Skakipearo.  Oihdla. 

Sauth'i  Semumt.  RESTIFF,  orfj.     -j     Ft.  restrf;ltaJi.rtttivo, 

^  ..  "^f.^T  ^  ^"^  ^^  !^^^®  K  Res'ti VENE8S,  H. «.  J  Oi  from  Rest.  Unwilline 

Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  despair,  Re^y,  adf.            S  to  stir ;   resolute  against 

Were  to  refuse  ih  awards  of  providence,  going  forward;    stubborn;  being  at  rest:  the 

And  not  to  r»i  m  heaven's  delermmaUon.  AdA^  „oun  substantive  corresponding;  and  resty  bein^ 

What  tongue  can  speak  the  ruiUu  monaich's  a  synonyme  of  restilT.    ^        ^     "a  resty  nemg 
woes. 

When  God  and  Nathan  were  declared  his  foes  1  _.,,            Come,  our  stomachs 

Prior,  ^"^  '°*^  what's  homely  savoury,  weariness 

Upon  so  equal  terms  did  they  all  stand,  that  no  5.*'!,*°®'*  ^P^"*  ***®  ^*'**»  ^**«»*  ^^^V  *loth 

one  had  a  fairer  pretence  of  right  than  the  rtst.  *  "**"  ^  ^©^o  pillow  hard.               Sutiqtearo, 

Woodward,  .  Overt    virtues   bring  forth   praise ;   but   secret 

We  find  our  souls  disordered  and  reitlat,  tossed  ^^^^  ^nng  forth  fortune ;  cerUin  deliveries  of  a 

and  disquieted  l^  passions,  ever  seeking  happiness  in  °*an*  *^">  which  the  Spanish  name  disemboltura 

the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  and  ever  missing  what  P*^y  ezpresseth.  where  there  be  not  stands  nor 

they  seek.                                                Attorimry.  *«fw«»«»  »n  a  man's  nature ;  but  the  wheels  of  his 

The  protesUnts,  having  ^11  studied  the  fathere,  ""'***  *^**P  ^*y  "^^^  ^  wheels  of  his  fortune. 

wer&  now  willing  to  rtst  their  cause,  not  upon  scrip-  _,                                                             Bacon, 

tore  only,  but  faUters  too ;  so  far  at  least  as  the  three  .  '^^^  }^  JS^^  occasion  to  some  men's  further  tw. 

first  centuries.                                         Watorland,  ^^f"**'*  i*  imputable  to  their  own  depraved  tempers. 

My  tost  limbs  are  wearied  into  rest.            Pope,  „     .                                               ^^  Chariot, 

I  sought  my  bed,  in  hopes  relief  to  find.  Palsies  oftenest  happen  upon  the  left  side ;  the 

But  restUMsiuit  was  mistress  of  my  mind.       Barte.  ™***  vigorous  part  protecting  itself,  and  protruding 

Here  retu  his  head  npon  the  lap  of  earth,  ^®  matter  upon  the  weaker  and  restive  side. 

A  youth  to  fortune  and^to  fame  unknown.      Cray,  Browne*t  Vulgar  Errovn, 

But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys  ^  ^^^»  ^^^  before  him  did  ascend  the  Uirone, 

That  bless  the  lintwhite's  nest ;  Laboured  to  draw  three  restive  nations  on. 

And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers,  Jlofeosumm. 

And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest.   Burnt.  __            9omB,  with  studious  care, 

Rest,  in  military  aflairs,  an  instruntent  in  the  ^^'  "*^  '^^^  ^°  "^^l  ^^^^  ^""^iwa. 

snape  of  a  fork    formerly  used  to  support  the  This  rettiff  stubbornness  is  never  to  be^kSid 

old  heavy  musket,  when  the  men  were  ordered  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.             VEttrsmge. 

to  present  and  fire.     Sometimes  these  rests  were  Have  not  other  hands  been  tried  and  found  rnty  ? 

armed  with  a  weapon  called  a  swine's  feather,  but  we  stick  at  nothing.      "                   DaoetuuU. 

Avhich  was  a  sort  of  sword  blade  that  issued  Men  of  discretion,  whom  people  in  power  may 

from  the  »tafi'  of  the  rest,  at  the  head ;  this  being  ^^  ^^^  ceremony  load  as  neavy  as  tney  please, 

placed  before   the   musketeers   when    loading,  ^^^  ^^^  neither  retty  nor  vicious.                8wi/t. 

served,  like  the  stokes  placed  before  the  archers  ,.  ^^**7  f™**  genius  seems  to  .ride  upon  mankind, 

and  the  lancers,  to  keep  oflT  the  cavalry.    Rests  ?*  Py™us  on  his  elephant ;  and  the  way  to  have 

were  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the  heighu  ®  «»«>l«te  ascendant  of  your  rttty  nag,  and  to  keep 

of  the  men  who  wire  to  use  them  ;  and,  when  l^'J^'^'h  ^^"^^  ^?i  T'^"?.'^'  v  f  ^"*  ^'"^ 

the  musket  was  shouldered  on  the  march,'  were  t«  A^t^^K^^r**^"^^^^ '  ^^J  ^^'^^J^^^y 

r.nrr;<wi  ;«  *u^  ^^i.*  k««-i         u       •"«^">  j'^rc  tTOvel  the  rest  of  the  day  with  great  alacnty.    Once 

earned  in  the  nght  hand,  or  hung  upon  it,  by  kick  the  world,  and  the  world  and  you  live  together 

'"p'JjQ^^^/i^PAVrr.           .      T,         .     .        .  at  a  reasonable  good  undersunding.              ^  Id. 


triandria 


RESTAG'NATE,  w.  n, )      Re  and  stagnate.  nircTrn    •    v  *                        i.  i. 

Reotag'nant,  adj.          iTo     stand    without  J^^^TIO,  »n  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

flow:  remaining  without  flow  or  motion.  ^"*!''  *'??  ^^?^^  ^1"*  ^^  P^*"^-  •'^^^  ^^^'  ^ 
Upon  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  the  air.  which  *^''*^,  'P**^*  ^\  membranaceous  scales  :  cor.  pro- 
bears  against  the   rettagnant  quicksilver,    is    less  ?€>■»  "e^^petalous,  and  persistent :  female  cal. 
pressed  by  the  less  ponderous  incumbent  air.  ^^  ^^'  ^  i"  ^^  male ;  the  germ  roundish,  and 

BojfU:  sex-fulcated ;  styles,  three  erect  and  persistent : 

The  blood  returns  thick,  and  is  apt  to  rettaynate,  caps,  roundish,  with  six  plaits,  and  b  rostrated 

Wiseman,  and  trilocular:.  seeds  oblong  and  cylindrical. 

RESTAURATION,  n.  i.  Lat.  retiauro.  The  Twenty-eight  species,  all  natives  of  the  Cape, 

act  of  recovering  to  the  former  state.  several  resembling  rushes,  and  used  ?n  makng 

Adam  is  m  us  an  original  cause  of  our  nature,  ropes,  &c. 
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RESTITUTION,  n.  ».  Lat.  ralilidu.  The 
act  of  rettoring  whil  is  losl  or  taken  awaj ;  or 
of  resloring  a  former  state. 

He  mliiwim  Id  the  tiIuc  niikct ; 

Nor  jo;  in  fail  extorted  ti«iaat«  Uka.      BaaJjfi. 

To  lulMM  ui  nintjier  ihould  be  ao  anjait  entei- 

lighu  nolo  the  crown  of  Englud,  Irom  wbeace  they 
were  moit.anjiiMl;  eipelled  and  long  kept  out. 

Spenitr  m  Ireland. 
He  would  pawD  bi*  fartDoei 
To  bopeteu  ruliwtian,  iu  he  might 
Be  caUed  jour  lUiqaiiher.  Sta^peart.  Cmolanu. 
~  ii  an  efiective  real  cauie  of  doing  a 


Id  cbm  our  ofleoce  sgainit  God  hath  been  com- 
|)licaled  with  injury  to  men.  it  i>  but  reuonable  we 
ihoaM  make  nOMu*.  TiUolnm. 

In  the  wood);  i»iti  of  planli,  which  are  Ibeir 
bonei.  tlie  principlei  are  to  compounded  ai  to  make 
them  fleiibie  wilhaat  jointi,  and  alio  elutick  ;  that 
ID  their  n»t>  may  yield  to  atones,  and  their  tfuoki 
to  the  wind,  with  a  power  ot  rtatilnlun-  Grew, 

A  great  man,  wbo  hat  Derer  been  known  willingly 
to  pay  a  just  debt,  ought  not  all  of  a  sudden  to  be 
iairoduced.  making  nitihi'ien  of  thouiandi  he  hu 
cheated :  let  it  nufiice  to  pay  twenty  pounds  to  a 
fiiend  who  hai  loit  his  note.  ^rditAnol. 

RESTITUTED  Medau,  or  Coins,  is  a  term 
used  by  antiquariea  fbr  lucb  coins  and  medals 
u  were  struck  by  the  emperors,  to  retrieve  the 
inemoiv  of  their  predecessors.  HeDCe,  in  seie- 
ral  medals,  we  iind  the  letters  rest.  Thii  prac- 
tice was  liist  begun  by  Claudius,  by  his  ttnkiog 
afieah  several  medilB  of  Augustus.  Nero  did 
the  same ;  aod  Titus  struck  restitutions  of  most 
of  his  predecessors.  Gallienus  struck  a  general 
restjtolion  of  all  the  ptecedicg  emperors  on  two 
medals;  the  one  bearing  an  a!t&t,  the  other  an 
eagle,  without  the  test. 

HESTITUTOa,  in  numisraatologj,  was  a  title 
very  ftequHitly  applied  to  the  emperors  on  coins, 
by  the  people  to  whom  they  restored  any  privi- 
leges, or  ftn  whotn  they  conferred  any  political 
fdvoTs.  In  such  cases,  tne  emperor  is  commonly 
represented  in  the  act  of 
lining  up  a  figui«  sym- 
bolical of  the  country  that 
lias  received  the  benefit, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
where  the  female  with 
the  ears  of  com  in  her 
hand  is  symbolical  of 
ATricB,  who  is  raised  up 
by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

RESTORE',  V.  a.  ■\      Fi 

RcaTO'ltBLE,  f  Ital. 

Restoka'tioh,  n.  i.  i  Lat. 

Resto'rittve,  n.  i.  Sc  od;.  J  gi*e  or  bring  back 
what  has  been  lost  or  taken  away;  retrieve; 
cure  :  the  derivatives  cotresponding. 

RaUm  the  man  hii  wife.  Gnwu  ix.  7. 

He  shall  raltn  in  (he  principal,  and  add  the  filth 
part  moie.  Im'ticu  I'l.  6. 

I  will  kill  Ihy  lina ; 

Haply  some  poison  yet  dolh  bang  upon  them, 

To  make  me  die  wild  a  rMiTnitiM.       ShalupaTi. 

Then  artificial  experimeati  are  but  to  many 
•SMja.  wbereby  men  attempt  lo  rnun  thetnselna 
from  Ihc  flnt  gananl  cune  inflicted  upon  their 
l^oun,  WMIiMi  ifalhtmaliral  Magkk. 
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Their  tastea  no  koowledgc  works,  at  leMlef  erri; 
But  life  pmervn.  dettroyi  lile'i  CDemy. 
Hnager,  with  sweet  rtitoraliie  delight-  JTilMi. 

Lou  of  hita,  till  one  greater  maa 
Rtaon  it,  and  regain  the  Uiofnl  aM.         U, 
Neat  to  the  Sm 
Destined  rftertr  of  nanUnd,  In  wham 
New  hasven  and  earth  shall  lo  Am  ages  tiw.    U. 

Hsil.  royal  Albion,  hail  to  thee. 
Thy  longing  people's  eipeetalion  ■ 
Sent  ftom  the  god*  to  sal  ns  fiee 
From  bondage  and  from  uiuipation  ' 
Behold  the  difieient  dimea  agree, 
Re}oiciDg  in  Ihy  mbmlun.        Diyita'M  Alkim. 
She  lands  him  on  his  natiie  shores. 
And  lo  his  father's  longing  arms  nsUiw.   Drying 
I  foreti-l  yon,  at  the  ralanr  of  poetry.  U. 

Aites' milk  is  an  excellent  rr  ' 


God  aaw  it  fwcetasrj  by  toch  mortificationi  lo 
quench  the  houndlesi  rage  of  an  ioiatiable  intem- 
peranee,  to  make  the  weakness  of  ihe  fleih  the  ^y- 
tick  and  ratoTatan  of  the  spirit.       SmtA'i  S&rmiKu. 

Iu  hit  Odyitey,  Homer  eiplaint,  that  the  haidtM 
difficulties  may  be  o»ercome  by  labour,  and  our  for- 
tune mltrtii  aflsrthe  Hveieat  afflictiona.  Prit. 

The  change  is  great  in  Ihli  TtaoratioB  of  the  nua. 
from  a  itate  of  spiritual  darkness  to  a  capacity  of 
perceitiog  divine  truth.  Riftn. 

He  prescribes  an  Englith  gallon  of  aatet'  milk, 
eipecially  as  a  rHlorulici.  Arhulkmt. 

Garth,  fatter  than  a  plagua  destroys,  mtartt. 

Grarmllt. 

By  cuttingturf  without  any  regularity  graat qoas- 

titios  of  latorablt  It'^  -at  made  utterly  dapeiale. 

Sm/r 

The  Athenians,  now  deprived  of  the  only  p«ien 

that  was  able  to  recover  their  lowe*.  repent  di  tbeii 

rashoess,  artd  endeavoor  in  vain  for  his  ralffrdrim. 

U. 

Here  are  ten  thousand  penoua  reduced  to  the  ne- 

eestity  of  a  low  diet  and  moderate  eierciie,  who  are 

the  only  great  rtnorm  of  onr  Inted,  without  which 

the  nation  would  in  on  age  become  one  g[«at  hvi[4- 


i  by  captain  Biigh  in  1769.    It  is  about 
_  le  in  circuit ;  the  trees  are  atnall,  and  the 
Boilscanly.  Oysters  are  plentiftil,  and  it  abounds 

Restoration  Cove,  a  bay  visited  by  Van- 
couver, on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America, 
in  Burke's  Canal,  nol  hr  from  Flttbugh's  Sound. 
It  was  discovered  on  the  39th  May,  1792,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Restoration.  Tbabreadthat 
the  entrance,  in  a  north  and  south  directim,  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  aod  its  depth  fioin 
the  centre  of  the  entrance,  in  a  north-east  direc- 
tion, three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  soundings, 
though  deep,  are  regular,  from  sixty  fathoms  at 
the  entrance,  to  five  and  ten  fathoms  close  to  the 
shore.  The  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
arm  is  about  two  miles  aod  a  half  distant  Skins 
were  here  offered  far  sale  of  the  animal  whence 
the  wool  is  procnred  of  which  the  garments 
made  by  the  inhabitaots  of  Nortb-west  America 
are  formed.  Th^  appeared  too  long  to  belong 
to  any  animal  of  the  canine  race ;  and  were,  el- 
clusively  of  the  head  or  tail,  fifty  inches  lon^. 
and  thirty-six  inches  broad,  exdusively  of  the 
legs.    The  woo)  Meroed  l«  be  affoided  princi- 
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pally  on  the  back,  and  towards  the  shoulders,  The  law  of  nature  would  bo  in  ▼ain,  if  Iheie  were 

where  a  kind  of  crest  is  formed  by  long  brisrty  nobody  that,  in  the  state  of  nature,  had  a  power  to 

hairs,  that  protrude  themselves  through  it ;  and  »«cute  that  law,  and  ibepeby  preserve  the  mnocent 

the  same  sort  of  wool  forms  an  outer  covering  to  »nd  rwrnrin  oflenders.                                  Loekt, 

the  whole  animal,  entirely  hiding  the  fine  wool,  ,   I*  f  <«  no  jmrpose  to  lay  rtUrmmU  or  give  pnvi- 

which  is  short,  and  of  a^ery  ^iferent  descrip-  ^^  rrnXa^Sri^Vr il "  "^  ^'^^^^ 

tion.    All  the  skins  seen  by  Vancouver  were  *^Upon  what  ground  can  a  man  proiiu«i  himself  a 

white,  or  rather  of  a  cream  color;  the  felt  was  f^^^  repentance,  wbo  cannot  promise  himself  a  fu- 

thick,  and  appeared  of  a  strong  texture.  turity ;  whose  life  depends  upon  his  breath,  and  is 

Vancouver  was  here  visited  by  the  inhabiUnts,  so  tuirmntd  to  the  present  that  it  cannot  secure  to 

in  great  numbers ;  and  they  appeared  in  general  itself  the  reversion  or  the  very  next  minute.    Sbv/A. 

to  be  a  friendly  race  of  people,  disposed  for  traf-  I  think  it  a  manifest  disadvantage,  and  a  great  re- 

fie,  and  honest.    They  discovered  great  vivacity  ttraint  upon  us.                      FeLtm  on  Oim  CUusiet. 

in  their  manners.    The  women  wore  a  hideous  Not  only  a  meUphysical  or  natural,  but  a  morel 

wooden  appendage  in  an  incision  of  the  under-  nniyeiiality  also  is  to  be  retrained  by  a  part  of  the 

lip            '^'^  predicate ;  as  all  the  Italians  are  politicians ;  that  is. 

Restorative,  in  medicine,  is  a  remedy  proper  ^?«  ^^J^^  ^^^^T*  "'^'^  *""  politicians,  are 

for  restoring  and  retrieving  the  strength  and  vijor  »"^^«  P^*«^  5  '•«•  ^y  "*  ^""^wlH?' Loaic 

both  of  the  body  and  animal  spirits.    All  under  -ovon^inrrt                    t              •  *        ri^ 

this  class,  says  Quincy,  are  rather  nutrimental  KESTRIUT',  «.  n.      ^     Lat.  reffiv<iit.    To 

than  medicinal ;  and  are  more  administered  to  Kestbic  tion ,  «.  i.      f    limit ;  confine :  the 

repair  the  wastes  of  the  consUtution  than  to  alter  Restrictive,  ad;.       i   denyaiives     corre- 

and  rectify  its  disorders.  Th^twi^kttef  i^i^    hlebSom  ^'for  revuUion 

RESTRAIN',  ».fl.  •\     Fr.  rcifneindre ;  Lat.  r^itriLZit  to  stmh,  ani  iwra^Lw  to  Aicken 

Restraih  able,  adj.  f  rettrmgo.  To  withhold ;  jjj^  ^i^                                               Harvep. 

R£STRAiiiED'LY,iirf».VkeeDorpullin;repre8s;  They  who  would  make  the  Twfrirtwt  particle  he- 

Restraim'er,  r.  s.    i  hinder ;  abridge ;  limit :  long  to  the  latter  clause,  and  not  to  the  nnt.  do  not 

Restrain-!^,             J  restrainable  is,  govern-  attend  to  the  reason*                            StUUnffiMt. 

able ;  capable  of  restraint :  restrainedly,  vrith  Iron  manufacture,  of  all  others,  ought  the  least  to 

restraint  or  latitude  :  restrainer,  he  who  with-  bo  encouraged  in  Ireland ;  or,  if  it  be,  it  requires  the 

holds   or   restrains  •   restraint,  ihe  act  of  with-  ™>»^  rutrietion  to  certain  places.                 T$mpU. 

holding ;  repression ;  limitation ;  prohibition.  TbU  U  to  have  the  same  rertrirtioiii  with  all  other 

-_       .     '^                    ,    *     ^              .  lecreations,  that  it  bo  made  a  divertieement,  not  a 

Theieis  no  rutramt  to  the  Lord  to  save,  by  mtoy  t„de.                              Gmmimunt  of  iht  Tongmg. 

or  by  few.                           ,    ^    .  ^  ^ffT  V7'  "'  AH  speech,  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  or  the 

We  rcstrttm  it  to  those  only  duties,  which  all  mei^  good  of  man,  is  aright  directed  :  which  is  not  to  bo 

by  force  of  natural  wit,  understand  to  be  such  duties  understood  so  rttirieiMy.  as  if  nothing  but  divbity , 

as  concern  all  men.                                      Hooker,  or  necessarv  concerns  of  life,  may  lawfully  be  brought 

If  she  rutrained  the  note  of  your  followers,  Iqio  discourse.                                                      id. 

Tis  to  such  wholesome  end  as  cleare  her.  ^^^  other  'gift,  which  God  on  man  bestows, 

„     .,  ,                                               Shaktpeare,  j,,  pjopar  bounds  and  doe  rtttrieiion  knows; 

Merciful  powcre !        ^   ^      ^       ^  To  one  fixed  purpose  dedicates  iU  power.       Prwr. 

Rutram  m  me  the  cursed  thoughu,  that  nature  Celsus's  rule,  with  the  proper  r$ttri4Siimt,  is  good 

Gives  vray  to  m  repose.                        id,  Macbeth.  fo,  people  in  health.                                AHnOhmt. 

His  horse  with  a  half  checked  bit,  and  a  head  stall  i  ^^^^^  ^  ^i^^  over  it,  made  up  with  my  oom- 

of  sheep's  leather  which  being  r«tr»iiMd  to  keep  him  mon  rwtrictiw  powder.                Wieeman'e  Smwmg. 

from  stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst,  and  now  re-  |>i|  ^o  lay  men  are  villains  a'  * 

paired  with  knoU.                                   Sgiahtpeare.  j^^  ,^j  hjjdenod  wicked,  ' 

5**®  ^'^^  r^H  **^'*'  .       ^  Wha  hae  nac  check  but  human  law. 

Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  baned  against  you.  Are  to  a  few  reUrieted,                       Bumf. 

A^Jb^ltKle^Tgcame  youreelf  alone,  RESUBLIME/,  v.  a.    Re  and  sublime.    To 

To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  mfrvinl.  sublime  another  Ume.                                .^^^ 

Shaktpewt.  When  mercury  sublimate  is  rsiuMiiiiM  with  fresh 

That  Christ's  dying  for  all  U  the  express  doctrine  mercury,  it  becomes  mcicuiius  dulcis,  which  is  a 

of  the  scripture  is  manifested  by  the  world,  which  U  ^^^  ^^^  ••^h.  scarce  dissolvable  m  water,  and 

a  word  of  the  widest  eitent,  and  although  it  be  mercunus  duIcis  ruMmed  with  spint  of  salt  returns 

sometimes  used  more  reetninedly,  yet  never  dodi  sig-  ^^^  mercury  subhmato.                                Neuion. 

nify  a  far  smaller  disproportionable  part  of  the  vrorld.  RESULT,  v.  a.  &  n.  s.  )      Fr.  rendter;  Lat. 

Hammond.  Result^amce,  n.  s.         $  rendio.     To  fly  or 

What  moved  our  parents  to  transgress  his  will  come  back ;  follow  as  a  consequence :   lesili- 

For  one  reHrahu,  lords  of  the  world  besides  1  ence ;  consequence ;  the  act  of  resulting. 

Therein-  we  must  not  deny  a  liberty ;  nor  u1!he  _^  P'^?!"  ""'^^'ifl^^^K-'  \^'  T^^Jr  " 

hand  of  the  painter  more  reHLnabk  thaL  the  pen  of  S?!^' ^I^?  ^^k""'  friendship.  tutX«t«^ftoji 

^  poet.      ^                                           BrLne.  ^llfS^^   ?j  ^  one  drewingjuice  fit  to  renii* 

_/^  ,.                 ,.                              ...  sweet  the  other  bitter.        Baeon*t  Natural  Htuory. 

If  nothing  can  relieve  us,  we  must  with  paUence  Sound  is  produced  between  the  string  and  the  air, 

submit  unto  that  reetraint,  and  expect  the  will  of  the  by  the  return  or  the  retuit  of  the  string,  which  was 

rettraitur.                          Browne  s  Vulgar  Erroun.  strained  by  the  touch  to  hb  fonner  place.      Boom. 

If  all  were  granted,  yet  it  must  be  maintained  Such  huge  extremes,  when  nature  doth  unite, 

within  any  bold  reurainte,  far  otherwise  than  it  is  re-  Wonder  from  thence  rettdts,  horn  thence  dehgfat. 

ceivtd.                                                           Browne.  Denham, 
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Plasnra  and  peace  do  naturally  rcfu/i  from  a  holy 
and  good  liie.  TilUitton'a  Strmoiu, 

Buying  of  land  ii  the  rtndt  of  a  full  and  latiated 
gain :  men  in  trade  leldom  lay  money  out  upon 
land,  till  their  profit  has  brought  in  more  than  trade 
can  employ.  Loeke, 

Upon  the  diMolntion  of  the  firat  earth,  this  very  face 
or  things  would  immediately  renUt.  Bttmtt, 

These  things  are  a  mult  or  judgment  upon  fact. 

South. 

The  horror  of  an  object  may  overbear  the  pleasure 
^mnUing  from  its  greatness.  Additon. 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone ; 
Tne  huge  round  stone,  remUing  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the 
grouna.  Pope's  Odytny. 

Rude,  passionate,  and  mistaken  ruuiu  have,  at 
certain  times,  fallen  from  great  assemblies.     Swift. 

"^beir  effects  are  often  very  disproportionable  to 
the  principles  and  parts  that  reiu/t  trom  the  analysis. 

RESUME',  v.  o.  \     Lat.  rexumo.    To  Uke 
Resu'mable,  adj.   >  back  or  again :  resumable, 
RESUMp'TioN9fi.t.  )  recoverable ;  what  may  be 
taken  back :  resumption,  the  act  of  taking  back. 
That  opportunity, 
Which  then  they  had  to  take  from's,  to  ruume 
We  have  again.  Shaktptaro,  Cymbeline, 

Wearied,  forsaken,  and  pursued  at  last, 
All  safety  in  despeir  of  saraty  placed. 
Courage  he  thence  rsfumsf,  resolved  to  bear 
All  their  assaults,  since  'tis  in  vain  to  fear. 

Denham* 
If  there  be  any  faolt,  it  is  the  nmm^tion  or  the 
Iwelling  too  long  upon  his  arguments.  Id. 

He'll  enter  into  glory  and  renimo  his  seat. 

3filton, 
This  was  but  an  indulgence,  and  therefore  ntumw 
hit  by  the  victor,  unless  there  intervened  any  capitu 
lation  to  the  contrary.  nuU 

At  this,  with  look  serene,  he  raised  his  head. 
Reason  rftunud  her  place,  and  passion  fled. 

Druden, 
They  rtnin*  what  has  been  obtained  fraudulently, 
by  surprise,  and  upon  wrong  suggestions. 

Davenant. 
The  universal  voice  of  the  people  seeming  to  call 
for  some  kind  of  retumptum,  the  writer  of  these  papers 
thought  it  might  not  be  unseasonable  to  publish  a 
discourse  upon  grants.  id. 

RESURVEY',  t;.  a.  Re  and  survey.  To  re- 
riew ;  survey  again. 

I  have,  with  cursory  eye,  o'erglanoed  the  articles ; 
Appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us,  once  more  with  better  heed 
To  returvojf  them.  Shaktpeare,  Honiy  V. 

RESURRECTION,  n.  $.  Fr.  resurrectwn; 
Span,  and  Port,  returecion;  Lat.  resunrctio. 
Revival  from  the  dead ;  return  from  the  grave. 

The  Sadducees  were  grieved,  that  they  taught  and 

S  reached  through  Jesus  the  rtturreetum  from  the 
ead.  AeU  iv.  2. 

Nor  after  renimetion  shall  he  stay 
Longer  on  earth,  than  certain  times  t'  appear 
To  his  disciples.  Milton » 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  ever  done  in  all  past 
ages,  and  which  was  not  a  uublick  fact,  so  well  at- 
tested as  the  Ttturroetion  of  Christ.  WatU. 

ABSURRECTioiiy  in  theology,  is  that  event  the 
belief  of  which  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
wtidee  in  the  Christian  creed :  and  of  which  the 
wisest  of  the  heathen  ohilosophers  had  not  the 


most  dbtant  conception.    Among  the  Jews,  th^ 
belief  of  a  future  and  separate  existence  for  a 
long  time  was  deemed  no  essential  article  of 
their  creed ;  but  from  diflferent  passages  in  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Job,  many  inferred  the 
reality  of  a  general  resurrection.    This  resurrec- 
tion appears  to  hatve  /been  a  general  opmioo 
among  the  Pharisees ;  for  although  the  Sadaucees 
believed  that  there  was  no  resurrection,  neither 
angel  nor  spirit,  yet  the  Pharisees  confessed 
both.    This  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  judgmeot 
is  now  generally,  and  almost  universally,  main- 
tained by  Christians.    Numberless  fanciful  con- 
jectures have  been  made  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  resurrection  is  to  be  accomplished ; 
the  identity  of  the  matter  of  the  bodies  raised. 
with  that  of  those  which  died ;  the  place  and 
state  of  the  souls  during  their  separation  from 
the  body,  &c. ;  but,  as  no  decisive  opinion  can 
be  formed  on  these  subjects,  we  think  it  toul!y 
unnecessary  to  take  up  room  with  mere  unsup- 
ported hypotheses.    See  Theology. 

RESUS'CITATE,t;.  a.  )     Lat.  rtfstisrifo.  To 
Resuscita'tion,  n.  t.     )  stir  up  anew ;  revive : 
the  noun  substantive  corresponding. 

We  have  beasts  and  birds  for  dissections,  thongn 
divers  parts,  which  you  account  vital,  be  perished 
and  taken  forth,  ruuscitating  of  some  that  seem  dead 
in  appearance.  Bacon. 

Your  very  obliging  manner  of  enquiring  after 
me,  at  your  rettacitation,  should  have  l>een  sooatr 
answered ;  |  sincerely  rejoice  at  your  recovery. 

Pope. 

Resuscitation,  in  medicine.  See  Drowning. 
RETAIL,  w.a.&fi.s.  (  Yr.Tttaiicr:  Ital.rr- 
Retail'er,  n.  t.  S  ttigfio.    To  redivids; 

sell  in  small  quantities ;  detail :  such  sale  or  di- 
vision :  a  retailer  is  a  dealer  in  goods  by  retail. 
He  is  furnished  with  no  certamties, 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Shahpeart. 
From  these  particulars  we  may  guess  at  the  rest, 
as  rotailert  do  of  the  whole  piece,  by  taking  a  view  of 
its  ends.  HakeuUi 

All  encouragement  should  be  given  to  artificers : 
and  those  who  make  should  also  vend  and  rtiail  their 
commodities.  Locke. 

The  author,  to  prevent  such  a  monopoly  of  sense, 
is  resolved  to  deal  in  it  himself  by  retail.    Addieem, 
The  sage  dame. 
By  names  of  toasts,  retoUi  each  battered  jade. 

Pope. 
We  force  a  wretched  trade  by  beating  down  the^ 
sale. 
And  selling  basely  by  rotail.      Swift* i  Miacelknm, 
History,  which  ought  to  record  truth  and  to  teach 
wisdom,  often  sets  out  with  retailing  fictions  and 
a.b8urdities.  RobortMn.  Hittory  of  Scotland, 

RETAIN',  V.  a.  &  v.  ti. )    Fr.  retenir ;  Span,  rr- 
Retaiv'er.  S  tetter;  Ital.  rUengrt; 

Lat.  retineo.  To  keep  as  a  possession ;  keep  in 
use,  m  service,  or  in  \wy :  as  a  verb  neuter,  to 
belong  to ;  depend  on :  :i  retainer  b  an  adherent; 
dependent ;  act  of  keeping  dependents. 

As  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge, God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind. 

Romant  i.  ^ 
Receive  him  that  ih  mine  own  bowels ;  whom  I 
would  have  retainod  with  me.         PkHemm  zii.  13. 
'  Where  is  the  patience  now,         ^ 
That  you  so  oft  nave  boasted  to  rfffain.*  Skahrptt^* 
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Yoa  now  tre  mottnted.  RETCH'LESS,  adj.      Written    wretcUeM, 

When  pow«n  are  your  ntaintn.               Id.  properly  also  Reckless,  which  see.    Cuvtei 

By  another  Uw,  the  lung's  officers  and  fanners  He  strusgles  into  hieath,  and  cries  for  aid ; 

ivere  to  forfeit  tbeir  places  and  holds,  in  case  of  an-  Then  helpless  in  hu  mother's  lap  is  laid : 

lawful  retaingr,  or  partaking  in  unlawful  assemblies.  He  creeps,  he  walks,  and.  issuing  into  man, 

Baeon't  Henrif  VII.  Grudges  their  life  fropi  whence  bis  own  began ', 

Though  the'  oflending  part  fslt  mortal  pain,  RttdUem  of  laws  effects  to  rale  alone.         Drydtn. 

The*  immortal  part  iu  knowledge  did  tttain.  RETECTION,  n. «.     Lat.  retedui.    Tlie  act 

_     .  J.           J                -D*»iAfliii.  ^  discovering  to  view. 

,T    ,    ^«  o^»«?V  ™  ^^"^          ^,^  This  is  rather  a  restoration  of  a  body  to  iU  own 

Una  terably  firm  hisOove  enUre.       Milton.  ^^^^^    ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^f  -^^  native  colour,  than  a 

In  animals  many  actions  depend  upon  their  Imng  chanire                                                           BouU. 

form,  as  well  as  that  of  mixtion,  and,  though  they  r.i.ri,r.xT/-rrtrr.      r             r-         t    i-r    "r  \ 

wholly  seem  to  nrlam  to  the  body,  depart  umu  dU-  RLTENTIV  E,  adj.      j      Fr.  re/fn/i/;  Lat 

union.                                                        Bromu.  RETE^'TIVENESS,  n. «.  \retefUus.   Havinjgthe 

Although  they  main  the  word  mandrake  in  the  Reten'tion.                   )  power   of    reUining 

text,  yet  Uiey  retract  it  in  the  margin.               Id.  or  withholding ;  baying  memory :  the  noun  sub- 

These  betray  upon  the  tongue  no  heat  nor  cor-  stantive  corresponding, 

rosivewss    but  coldness,  mixed  with  a  somewhat  i^  \^^iti  sermons  in  memory,  and  doth  in  that 

languid  rehsb  rvtainm^  to  bitterness.              Boifle.  ^„j^  klthough  not  feed  the  soul  of  man,  yet  help 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain  ;  theretentive  force  of  that  stomach  of  the  mind. 

And  that  my  wonted  prowess  I  rstam.  Hooker. 

Witness  these  heaps  o^slaughler.            Dryden.  jjo  woman's  heart 

Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contem-  go  big  to  hold  so  much  ;  they  lack  retmium. 

plate  without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  u  reasonable  ^                        Shakmeare. 

to  conclude  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  i  g^^t  the  old  and  miserable  king 

M^  ^'  ^'    •                   ^                   .     .  v^****'  To  some  retention  and  appointed  guard.          Id. 

A  Benedictine  convent  has  now  rHainedthe  most  Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 

learned  father  of  their  order  to  wnte  in  lU  defence.  ^^  ^y  retentitfe  enemy,  my  gaol  ?                   Id. 

.,'..-,                         , ,       Addiaon.  'j'q  remember  a  song  or  tune,  our  souls  must  be  in 

A  combination  of  honest  men  would  endeavour  to  harmony  continually  ranning  over  in  a  silent  whisper 

extirpate  all  the  profligate  immoral  rrteinerf  to  each  those  musical  aooenU,  which  onr  retemtm  faculty  is 

side,  that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  an  preierrerof                                                GlanoiSh 

imoHcit  submission  to  their  leaders.                    Id.  TUUniimi  is  the  keeping  of  those  simple  idea^. 

One  darhng  inchnation  of  mankind  affecto  to  be  a  ^^igh  f,^,„  „nsation  or  reflection  the  mind  hath  re- 

rttauur  to  religion;  the  spint  of  opposition,  that  oeived.                                                             Locke. 

lived  long  before  chrUtianity,  and  can  easily  subsist  The' backward  learner  makes  amends  another  way 

without  it.                                                      Swifi.  expiating  hU  want  of  docility  with  a  deeper  and  a 

Retaining  Fee,  the  first  fee  given  to  a  seijeant  more  rooted  retention.                                   Sonth. 

or  counsellor  at  law,  in  order  to  prevent  his  In  Tot'nam  fields  the  brethren  with  amaxe 

pleading  on  the  contrary  side.  P'ick  all  their  ears  up,  and  forget  to  grare ; 

RETAKE',  V.  a.      Re  and  take.     To  take  ^¥  Chancery-lane  reumtv^  rolls  the  sound. 

•                '  And  courts  to  courts  return  it  round  and  round. 

''fi^"-  Vope 

A  day  should  be  appeinled.  when  the  remonstrance  RETFORD,  East,  a  borough,  market  town, 

should  be  retaken  mto  consideraUon.       Clarendon.  and  parish  of  Nottinghamshire,  near  the  river 

RETAL'IATE,  v.  a.  )      Lat.  re  and  ^o/io.  To  Idle,  seven  miles  north  from  Tuxford,  and  141 

Uetalia'tiok.           S  return  by  giving  like  north  by  west  from  London.    The  town  is  well 

for  like ;  cepay ;  requite :  requital.  built,  has  a  free  grammar-school,  a  hospital,  and 

They  thought  it  no  irreligion  to  prosecute  the  se-  ^^  alms-house ;  abo  a  tovm-hall,  in  which  the 

verest  retaliation  or  revenee ;  so  that  at  the  same  time  sessions  for  the  town  are  held.    The  countv  as- 

their  outward  man  might  be  a  saint,  and  their  inward  sizes  are  held  here,  alternately  with  Nottingham, 

man  a  devil.  ,                                              Sneith.  The  church,  called  the  Corporation,  is  a  neat 

God,  graciously  becoming  our  debtor,  takes  what  Gothic  building,  with  a  handsome  square  tower, 

is  done  to  others  as  done  to  himself,  and  by  promise  The  environs  of  this  town  abound  in  hop  planta- 

obliges  himself  to  full  r^Uation.CalamyiSemumi.  tions,  and  a  canal  to  the  Trent  passes  near  it. 

It  IS  very  unlucky  to  be  obliged  to  retaiiau  the  m-  xhe  manufactures  are  chiefly  those  of  hats  and 

^^Jj^^^'^n^TJ^^^^t^iT.^^^  ^^^'^^oih.    It  is  incorporated  under  two  bailiffs, 

mat  we  are  in  oanger  01  appearing  tne  nrst  agrressors.  _.       _%       ^^lU                  j       j^ 

e         rr^      9                 Surf/j.  *  Steward,  and  twelve  aldermen,  and  sends  two 

n^rpAnTv*              r*        A    J      T  ^      A    J  members  to  parliament :  the  right  of  election  is 

RETARD',  V.  a.     Fr.  retardtr ;  Ut.  retanlo.  j„  ^^  corponSon  and  freemen.    The  market  on 

To  hmder ;  to  obstruct  m  5wiftne*i  of  course.  Saturday  W  well  supplied  with  hops,  com,  malt. 

Out  of  this  a  man  may  devise  the  means  of  altering  and  provisions, 

the  colour  of  birds,  and  the  retardutim  of  hoary  RfeTIARII,'    in    antiquity,    gladiators    who 

tI'-.  J-.  .♦:              r         •     '        ,    ^^'^  ^o"ght  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre.    They  were 

vaSn.t£^°?hrt  ?t  U  ^T^.JL^^^^'  drilsed  in  a  short  coat,  having  a  fuscina  or  tri- 

Tancing  science  tbat  it  is  no  mconsideraDle  ffvfattfer.  >     .   .     ^.     «  a.  i.     j^       j    °     a  •     ..u      •  ■.. 

GlanoiUe  ^°^  ^^  ^  ^^  hand,  and  a  net  m  the  right. 

Some  years  it  hath  also  retarded,  and  come  fw  ^^^^  .^'«  ^  endeavoured  to  entangle  their  ad- 

lator  than  usually  it  was  expected.             Browne.  ^ersaries,  that  they  mi^t  then  with  their  trident 

Nor  kings  nor  nations  despatch  them  :  on  their  heads  they  wore  only  h 

One  moment  can  retard  the'  appointed  hour.  hat,  tied  under  the  chin  with  a  broad  riband. 

Dryden.  RETICULA,  or   Reticule,  in  astronom 
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Is  a  contrivance  for  measuring  the  exact  quantity  There  appears 
of  eclipses.    This  instrument,  introduced  by  the  The  long  reiinue  of  a  protpeious  reigu, 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  is  a  little  frame  A  aeries  of  suooessful  years.                    Drykn, 
consisting  of  thirteen,  fine  threads,  parallel  and  RETIRADE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  le- 
equidistant  from  each  other,  placed  m  the  focus  trenchment  made  in   a  body  of  a  bastion,  or 
of  the  object-glasses  of  telescopes;  that  is,   in  other  work,  which  is  to  be  disputed  inch  by 
the  place  where  the  image  of  the  luminary  is  inch    after   the    defences   are   dismantled,    ii 
painted   in   its   full  extent ;    consequently  the  usually  coiisists  of  two  faces,  which  make  a  re- 
diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon  is  hereby  seen  di-  entering  angle.     When  a  breach  is  made  in  ?. 
vided  into  twelve  equal  parU  or  digits ;  so  that,  bastion,  the  enemy  may  also  make  a  retirade  or 
to  find  the  quantity  of  the  eclipse,  there  is  nothing  new  fortification  behind  it. 
to  do  but  to  number  the  luminous  and  the  dark  RETIRE',  v.  a.,  v.  n.  &  w.  s .  |       Fr.    rttirer; 
parts.    As  a  square  reticule  is  only  proper  for  Retired'mess,  n.  $,               S  Lat.    retnko  ? 
the  diameter,  not  for  the  circumference,  of  the  Retire'ment.                       jTo     withdraw; 
luminary,    it  is   sometimes   made  circular  by  retreat;  gooff;  leave  company ;  ukeaway:  u 
drawing  six  concentric  equidistant  circles.    This  a  noun  substantive  (obsolete),  retreat ;  recession ; 
represenU  the  phases  of  the  eclipse  perfectly,  place  of   privacy :    retiredness  corresponding: 
See  Astronomy.  retirement  is  the  act  of  withdrawing;  private 
RETICULATED,  «jf.      Latin    retteulatus.  abode  or  habit ;  state  of  being  withdrawn. 

Made  of  network;   formed  with  interstitial  va-  «  ,       .u     *    j  _j  ..      -j   f#-         .■       ^ 

cnitiea  ^^       standard  towards  Zioo,  retire,  stay  noL 

The  intervals  of  the  cavities  rising  a  little,  make  He  brake  up  hi.  court,  and  r^ir^  hi^f^hU 

a  pretty  kmd  of  retundaied  ^ork.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^jfe.  and  chilcj!nen  into  a  forest  thereby.        Sidne,. 

RETICULUM,  Lat.,  i.  e.  a  little  o*r  casting  ^  "•'i?"  *»?!*'  might  have  retired  hU  power 

net,  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  particular  ^°^  ^"^'*°  »°^  ^«P"'  *"  ^'^y  •        Skahn^ 

mode  of  constructing  their  buildings.    In  the  j  ^^^  ^^   ^^^  -^          j               -•'P^- 

citv  of  Salmo  are  stdl  to  be  seen  remains  of  some  But  ne'er,  till  now.  his  scandal  of  retire.       Id. 

walla,  evidently  of  Roman  ongin  from  the  reticu-  There  may  be  as  great  a  variety  in  rttinng  vA 

turn.    This  structure  consists  of  small  pieces  of  withdrawing  men's  conceit  in  the  world,  as  in  obtni- 

baked  earth  cut  lozengewise,  and  disposed  with  ding  them.                                                  Batm. 

great  regularity  on  the  angles,  so  as  to  exhibit  to  The  battle  and  the  retire  of  the  English  succons 

the  eye  the  appearance  of  cot  diamonds ;  and  ^vere  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  that  dotchy.         U. 

was  called  reticular  from  -its  resemblance  to  fish-  The  mind  contracts  herself,  and  shrinketh  in. 

ing  nets.    The  Romans  always  concealed  it  under  And  to  herself  she  gladly  doth  retire.          Davits. 

a  coatinff.  The  parliament  dissolved,  and  gentlemen  chaffed 

RETIFORM,  adj.     Lat.  retiformit.     Having  to  retire  to  their  country  habitations.         Ha^ward. 

the  form  of  a  net.  Like  one.  who  in  her  third  widowhood  doth  pro- 

Tbe  uveous  coat  and  inside  of  the  choroides  are  fess 

blackened,  that  the  rays  may  not  be  reflected  back-  Herself  a  nun.  ty'd  to  retirednets, 

ward  to  confound  the  sight ;   and,  if  any  be  by  the  ^  afiecis  my  muse  now  a  chaste  fallow  ness. 

retif'orm  coat  reflected,  they  are  soon  choaked  in  the  Dvniu. 

black  inside  of  the  ueva.                                  Ray.  Language  most  shews  a  man ;   speak  that  I  may 

RETIMO,  someUmes  called  RheUmo,  a  sea-  ««  J^^j  it  springs  out  of  the  most  retired  and  in. 

port  of  Candia,  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  "*°jV^'^!L''*iUt    v«„-  k       i,    J^'C^'u 

Jk*  ;  1     J     u     .  r  -*     .-.;i^^  -,«..♦  ^f  *y>^  »^»..i  ^r  ^'^"^  *ome  slight  skirmishes,  be  retired  himself 

Ae  island,  about  forty  miles  west  of  the  town  of  -^^^  ^^^  ^^^,^  of  Farnham.                    OarendcL 

Candia.     It  extends  a  considerable  way  along  ^y  „|i„,^|  ^^^  tempted  me  to  divert  those 

the  shore,  and  has  still  a  citadel,  on  a  sharp  pro-  melancholy  thoiighu.              DenhamU  Dedicatmi. 

jecting  rock,  built,  as  well  as  a  fort  at  the  other  i  hou  open'st  wisdom's  way. 

end  of  the  town,  for  the  protection  of  the  har  And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire.    Miittn. 

hour.    The  latter  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  port  £ve.  who  unseen 

itself  almost  blocked  up  with  sand.    The  popu-  Yet  all  had  heard  wiih  andible  lament, 

lation  amounto  to  about  6000,  employed  for  the  Discovered  soon  the  place  of  her  retire.        Id 

most  part  in  agriculture  and  the  culture  of  the  ^^^^  retirement  urges  sweet  return. 

vine,  or  in  making  soap  from  olive  oil.    Long.  _  .,         ...  Hydra-like,  the  fire 

24°  21'  E     lat  35^  20^  N  ^P       hundred  heads  to  aim  his  way  ; 

RETINA,  in  anatomy,-  the  expnsion  of  the  j,  ^nj  ^:^.^ ZX^'i^.^iT,^^  ^ 

optic  nerves  over  the  lK)tiom  of  the  eye,  where  g^^^^  accustomed  to  retired  speculaiionsTrS  na- 

the  sense  of  vision  is  firtit  received.    See  Ana-  jural  philosophy  into  metaphysical  notions  and  the 

TOM y  and  Optics.  abstract  generalities  of  logick.                      Locke. 

RETI'NUE,  n. «.     Fr.  retenue ;  Ital.  rUenuti,  while  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admii*. 

of  Lat.  retineo.     A  number  attending  upon  a  And  from  Britannia's  publick  posu  rvtirf, 

principal  person  ;  a  train.  Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys.      Additam. 

Not  only  this  your  ill-licensed  fool.  Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for 

But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue,  some  time,  and  the  residence  of  Tiberius  for  many 

Do  hourly  carp  and -quarrel.                Shahpearj  years.                                                                    td. 

What  followers,  what  retinue  can'st  thr>u  gain,  The  ol.l  ft  How  scuttled  out  of  the  room,  and  te- 

Or  at  thy  heels  the  dizzy  multitude.  tired,                                                          ArbuthuM. 

1  onger  than  thou  can'st  feed  them  on  thy  cost  How  could  he  have  the  leisure  and  retiredneet  oi 

M'Mtm.  the  cloister,  to  perform  aU  those  acts  of  devolioo  in, 
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when  the  bvrthen  of  the  refonnalion  lay  upoa  hu  which  is   made  by  dissolving  two  ounces   of 
thonhlenl                                              Aitcrhury.  borax  iu  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  adding  to 
«rf  •^•T^/'*^^  friendahip  Jiutice,  truth  require,  the  solution  as  much  slaked  lime  as  will  make  it 
What  could  he  moie.  but  decendy  retire  ?      Svip.  into  a  thin  paste ;  this,  with  a  common  painter's 
lJ^;i::!r™ri^^^^^^               book..  bmsh,  may  bespreadover  seve^^^ 
Progieiiiv;  virtue,  and  approving  heaven.  ""^^^  ^^y*  ^^  then  ready  for  the  proper  pre- 
•                   »          rr        ©            Thonuon.  s^^^^ng  coatmg.     The  mtention  of  this  fint 
He  has  sold  a  small  esUte  that  he  had,  and  has  coding  w>  ^^^  the  substances  thus  spread  over, 
erected  a  chariuble  retirement,  for  ancient  poor  peo-  readily  Titrifying  in  the  fin,  may  prevent  any  of 
pie  to  live  in  prayer  and  piety.                       law.  the  distilling  matters  from  pervadme  the  retort, 
RETOLiy,  part,  past,  of  retell.     Related  or  ^^^  ^% »"  »<>  ^»"  P^«n^  \^^  cracking.  When- 
told  again.  *^^''  *  ^*"'  ^  ^'®  *"y  ^'  ™®  above  coated  re- 
Upon  his  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse  ***'^»  "^®'  ^  ^^^  chareed  them  with  the  sub- 
By  those  Welchwomen  done,  as  may  not  be  stance  to  be  distilled,  I  prepare  a  thin  paste. 
Without  much  shame  retold  or  spoken  of.  made  with  common  linseed  oil  and  slakea  lime 

Siaktpeare,  well  mixed,  and  perfectly  plastic,  that  it  may  be 

RETORT*,  V.  a.  &  n.  f .  ^  ■   Lat.  reiortiu.    To  easily  spread :  with  this  let  the  retorts  be  covered 

Reto&t^eh,  rut.            >  throw  or  curve  back;  all  over,  except  that  part  of  the  neck  which  b  to 

Retor'tion.                  3  rebound  ;  return  in  be  inserted  into  the  receiver;  this  is  readily  done 

aigument  or  censure :  the  censure  or  repartee ;  with  a  painter^s  brush :  the  coafing  will  be  suf- 

a  chemical  vessel.    See  below.     All  the  noun-  ficiently  dry  in  a  day  or  two,  and  uey  will  then 

substantives  correspond.  be  fit  for  use.    With  this  coating  I  have  for 

His  virtues,  shining  upon  others.  several  years  worked  my  stone  retorts,  without 

Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again  any  danger  of  their  breaking,  and  have  frequently 

To  the  first  giver.                                Shaktpeare,  uaed  the  same  retort  four  or  five  times ;  observing 

I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  particularly  to  coat  it  over  with  th^  last  men- 

mmd  It  was ;  this  is  called  the  retort  courteous.  tinned  composition  every  time  it  is  charged  with 

It  would  be  tried  how  the  voice  will  be  carried  in  ^}  ^^^^  *•  ^^^*  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ?  V*" 

an  horn,  which  is  a  Une  arched ;  or  in  a  trumpet.  IP^'^h  *^^  ^  «7>  ^^c®'  m  conducting 

which  is  a  Une  retorted;  or  in  some  pipe  that  wVre  ope»tions  m  stone  and  earthen  retorts,  whethei 

sinuous.                                                   Bacon,  they  did  not  crack  every  uroe,  by  which  means 

His  proof  will  easily  be  retortod,  and  the  oontraiy  great  loss  has  been  sustained.    If  at  any  time 

proved.                                                 HammondL  durinff  the  operation  the  retort  should  crack. 

He  passed  through  hostile  scorn  ;  spread  some  of  the  oil  composition  thick  on  the 

And  vnth  retorted  scorn  his  hack  he  turned.  Hi/ton.  part,  and  sprinkle  some  powder  of  slaked  lime 

Recent  urine  distilled  yields  a  limpid  water ;  and  on  it,  and  it  immediately  stops  the  fissure,  and 
'What  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  is  not  acid  prevents  any  of  the  distilling  matter  from  per- 
nor alkaline.                                         Arlnithnot.  vading;    even    phosphorus  will  not  penetrate 

itnout  any 
hot;  and. 


soda  and  neutra'l  salu  are'  separated,  remove  the  re-  7"?^."  "  ^^^\^  "^^^  «^"er,  is  more  proper 

maining  liquor  to  a  tubulatSf  glass  retort,  adapt  a  re-  ^^r  luting  vesseU  than  any  I  ever  have  tned ;  be- 

ceiver  to  it.and,  when  this  is  properly  luted,  pour  some  <»"««>  »^  properly  mued,  it  wUl  never  crack, 

concentrated  sulphuric  add  upon  the  liquor  within  nor  will  it  mdurate  so  as  to  endanger  the  break- 

the  retort,  and  proceed  to  distillation.  ing  the  necks  of  the  vesseb  when  taken  off.' 

Parkea^t  Chemicai  CatechUm.  RETOSS',  v.  a.     Re  and  toss.     To  toss  back. 

RETOB-re,    in    chemistry,    are    vessels    em-  Towed  and  nfioir  tiie  ball  incessant  flies.    Pope. 

ployed   for  many  distillations,  and   most  fre-  RETOUCH',  v.  a,     Fr.  retoucher.    To  touch 

quently  for  those  which  require  a  <^^gy^  of  heat  anew ;  improve  by  new  touches, 

superior  to  that  of  boiling  water.    This  vessel  is  He  famished  me  with  all  the  passages  in  Aristotle 

a  kind  of  bottie  with  a  long  neck,  so  bent  that  it  and  Horace,  used  to  explain  the  art  of  poetry  bv 

makes,  with  the  belly  of  the  retort,  an  angle  of  painting ;  which,  if  ever  I  retoudi  this  essay,  shall 

about  sixty  degrees.    From  this  form  they  have  be  inserted.                                            Dryden. 

probably  been  named  retorts.  The  most  capacious  Lintot.  dull  rogue!  will  think  your  price  too 

part  of  the  retort  is  called  iU  belly.    Its  upper  ^^      ™''*^!ii          ... 

part  is  called  the  arch  or  roof  of  the  retort,  and  '  ^«t. ««»  ^  y»"  '"^  »t  and  retomch.           Pope, 

the  bent  part  is  the  neck.    They  differ  in  form  RETRACE'  v,  a.    Fr.  retraur.     To  trace 

and  materials:  when  pierced  with  a  little  hole  in  back;  or  again, 

their  roof,   they  are  called  tubulated  retorts.  Then  if  the  line  of  Tumus  you  retrace. 

They  are  made  of  common  glass,  stone-ware,  and  He  springs  firom  Inachus  of  Argive  race.    Dryden, 

iron.    See  Chemistbt  and  Laboratory.    In  RETRACT,  v.  a.  &  v.  n.  *}      Fr.  retracter  ; 

the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  Encourage-  Retracta'tion,  n.  s.         Vtai.  rttractm.  To 

ment  of  Arts,  we  find  a  paper  containing  a  Retraction.                   j  recall ;  recant ;  to 

method  for  preventing  stone  retorts  from  break-  fake  back ;  resume ;  to  unsay :  retractation  b, 

ing ;  or  stopping  them  when  cracked,  during  change  of  declared  opinion ;  recantation :  retrao- 

any  chemical  operation,  without  removing  any  tion,  act  of  withdrawing  a  declared  opinion  or 

of  the  contents.    <I  have  always  found  it  neces-  cUiim ;  a  change  of  measures;   declaration  o^ 

sary,'  says  the  writer,  '  to  use  a  previous  coating  change. 

(irr  filling  up  the  interstices  of  the  earth  or  stone,  There  came  into  her  head  certain  veraes.  which  if 
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•Im  had  bad  pieient  commodity,  ahe  would  have 
adjoined  as  a  retraction  to  the  oUier.  Sidney. 

Were  I  alone  to  pau  the  difficultiet, 
Paris  should  ne*er  retract  what  be  hath  done, 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit.  Shakapeare, 

If  his  subtilities  could  have  satisfied  me,  I  would 
as  freely  have  retracted  this  charge  of  idolatry,  as  I 
ever  made  it.  9tdtinmet, 

Theie  words  are  David's  retractation,  or  laying 
down  of  a  bloody  and  revengeful  resolution.  SotUh, 

They  make  bold  with  the  deity,  when  they  make 
him  do  and  undo,  go  forwards  and  backwards  by 
such  countermarches  and  retractationM  as  we  do  not 
repute  to  the  Almighty.  Woodward. 

She  will,  and  she  will  not,  she  grants,  denies. 
Consents,  retracU,  advances,  and  then  flies. 

Gremmlli. 

RETREAT/  n.  t.  &  v.  a.  French  retraiU, 
[Written  fonnerly  retraict  and  retrait.]  Act  of 
retiring ;  state  or  place  of  retirement  or  security : 
to  go  back ;  go  to  a  private  abode. 

Upon  ber  eyelids  many  graces  sat. 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows. 

Working  bellgards  and  amorous  retraitet 
And  every  one  her  own  with  grace  endows. 

openeer. 
The  earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the  country's 
concourse  unto  him,  and  seeing  the  business  past 
rctrotft,  resolved  to  make  on  where  the  king  was, 
and  ove  him  battle.  Bacon. 

This  place  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat 
Beyond  its  potent  arm.  MiUon, 

No  thought  of  flight. 
None  of  retreat*  id. 

Others  more  mild 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 
Their  own  heroic  deeds.  Id. 

That  pleasing  shade  they  souebt,  a  safe  retreat 
From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from  the  heat. 

Dryden. 
He  built  his  son  a  house  of  pleasure,  and  spared 
no  cost  to  make  a  delicious  retreat.  V Estrange. 
There  is  no  such  way  to  give  defence  to  absurd 
doctrines,  as  to  guard  thom  round  with  lenons  of 
obscure  and  undefined  words ;  which  yet  make  these 
retreait  more  like  the  dens  of  robbers,  than  the  for- 
Ciesies  of  fair  warriors.  Locke. 

Holy  retreat,  sithence  no  female  thither 
Must  dara  anproach  from  the  inferiour  reptile 
To  woman,  form  divine.  Prior. 

Having  taken  her  by  the  hand,  he  retreated  with 
his  eye  fixed  upon  her.  Arhvthnot  and  Pope. 

But  beauty's  triumph  isvrell-timed  retreat. 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great.  Pope. 

Retreat,  in  a  military  sense.  An  army  or 
body  of  men  are  said  to  retreat  when  they  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  enemy,  or  are  retiring  from 
the  ground  they  occupied :  hence  every  march 
in  withdrawing  from  the  enemy  is  called  a  re- 
treat. That  which  is  performed  in  sight  of  an 
active  enemy,  who  punues  with  a  superior  force, 
is  the  most  important ;  and  is  a  manceuvre  the 
most  calculated  to  display  the  prudence,  courai;e, 
and  address,  of  an  oflficer  who  commands.  The 
most  famous  retreat  in  ancient  history  was  that 
of  Xenophon. 

Retreat  is  also  a  beat  of  the  drum,  at  the 
firing  of  the  evening  gun ;  at  which  the  drum- 
major,  with  idl  the  drums  of  the  battalion,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  upon  duty,  beats  from  the  camp- 
QOiors  on  the  right  to  those  on  the  left,  on  the 
parade  of  the  encampment :  the  drums  of  all  the 


guards  beat  alio ,  the  trumpets  at  the  nuae  tinit 
sounding  at  the  head  of  their  respective  troops. 
This  is  to  warn  the  soldiers  to  forbear  firing,  luA 
the  sentinels  to  challenge,  till  the  break  of  day 
that  the  reveille  is  beat.  The  retreat  is  likewise 
called  setting  the  watch. 

RETRENCH',  v.  a.  &  v. «.  J      Fr.  retretmcJkr. 

Retrench'ment,  n.  t.  y  To  cut  off;  pare 
away;  confine;  live  within  narrow  limits,  as 
to  expense :  the  act  of  lopping  away ;  entrench- 
ment. 

The  pruner*s  hand  must  quench 
Thy  heat,  and  thy  exuberant  parts  retrenek. 


Nothing  can  be  added  to  the  wit  of  Ovid's  MeU- 
morphoses;  but  many  things  ought  to  have  been 
retrenched.  Jhydem. 

In  some  reigns  they  are  for  a  power  and  obe- 
dience that  is  unlimited ;  and  in  others  are  for  n- 
trincking,  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  the  authority 
of  the  princes,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  subject. 

Addiaon*e  Freeholder. 
The  want  of  vowels  in  our  language  has  been  the 
general  complaint  of  our  politest  authors,  who  ne- 
vertheless have  made  these  retrenchmenta,  and  con* 
seqaently  encreased  our  former  scarcity.     Addiaam. 

We  ought  to  retren^  those  superfluous  expenses 
to  qualify  ourselves  for  the  exercise  of  charity. 

Atterhurif. 
Can  I  retrenek  ?  yes,  mighty  well. 
Shrink  back  to  m^  paternal  cell, 
A  little  house,  with  trees  a-row. 
And,  like  its  master,  very  low.  Pope. 

Retrench  If  ent,  in  the  art  of  war,  any  kind 
of  work  raised  to  cover  a  post,  and  fortify  it 
against  the  enemy. 


RETRIB'UTE,  v.  a.- 
Retrib'uter,  n.  t. 
Retribution, 
Retrib'utor,  adj. 
Retrib'utive. 


Fr.  retribuer)   Lat. 
retrilmo.      To    pay 
back ;    make    repay- 
ment of ;  all  ti.e  aeri- 
vatives  correspondinj^. 


The  king  thought  he  had  not  remunerated  his 
people  sufl&iently  with  good  laws,  which  evermore 
was  his  retribution  for  treasure.  Bacon  oHenrji  Vil. 

In  good  offices  and  due  retr^utione,  we  may  not 
be  pinching  and  niggardly:  it  ai^es  an  ignoble 
mind,  where  we  have  wronged  to  higgle  and  dodga 
in  the  amends.  HalL 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 
Of  painful  superstition,  and  blind  zeal. 
Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 
Fit  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds.  MiUon. 

Both  the  will  and  power  to  serve  him  are  bis  upon 
so  many  scores,  that  we  are  unable  to  retribute, 
unless  we  do  restore ;  and  all  the  duties  we  can  pay 
our  Maker  are  less  properly  requitals  than  restitn- 
tions.  Bogie. 

There  is  no  nation,  though  plunged  into  never 
such  gross  idolatry,  but  has  some  awful  sense  of 
deity,  and  a  persuasion  of  a  state  of  retribution  tc 
men  after  this  life.  Somtk. 

It  is  a  strong  aigument  for  a  state  of  retribmticn 
hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtuous  peru>ns  are 
very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  penoos  pros* 
perous.  Addivm't  Spectator. 

Something  strangely  retributire  is  wofking. 

Chritm. 

RETRIEVE',  V.  a.  Fr.  reirouver.  To  re- 
cover; restore;  repair;  regain. 

With  late  repentanotf  now  they  would  retrieoe 
The  bodies  they  forsook,  and  «rish  to  live.  Dryden* 
Philomela's  liberty  reCriraetf, 

Cheers  her  sad  soul.  PAifiju  . 
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O  TWMn !  ODoe  again  to  thae  I  call ;  Haopy  nation  were  we  blind. 

Accept  my  lorrow,  and  reirimie  my  fall.          Prior,  Or  had  only  eyes  behind.                        &fi^* 

If  one,  like  the  old  Latin  poeU.  came  among  RETUNiy,  v.  a.    Lat  rettmdo.    To  blunt; 

them,  it  would  be  a  means  to  retriete  them  from  their  ^m^^ 

cold  trivial  conceiu,  to  an  imitation  of  their  prede-  Covered  with  skin  and  hair  keeps  it  warm,  being 

ceaaon.                                          BerkeUy  to  Pope.  naturally  a  very  cold  part,  and  also  to  quench  and 

RETROCES'SION,  «.  «.    Lat.  retroce$tum.  dissipate  the  force  of  any  stroke  that  shaU  be  dealt 

The  act  of.  going  back.                         *  it.  and  refund  the  edge  of  any  weapon.            Hay. 

These  bursU  of  light,  and  involutions  of  darkness,  RETURN',  v.  n.,  y.  a.,  fc-j        Fr.    reioumer  ; 

these  transient  and  involuntary  excursions  and  ro-  Returm'able,  iujr.  [v^- '•  (i^   ^^^  tixtii'     To 

frocunofuof  invention,  having  some  appearance  of  Returk'er,  n,».              ^come  or  go  back; 

deviation  from  the  common  train  of    nature,  are  RfTUBN'LESSy  adj.            ^  come  again ;  come 

eagerly  caught  by  the  lovers  of  a  wonder.  Johnton,  again  to  the  beginning  of  a  series  ;  retort ;  recri- 

RETROCOPULATION,  ».«.      Retro  and  minate;  answer:  to  repay  ;  give  or  send  back; 

copulation.    Postcoition.  transmit;  give  account  of:  as  a  noun  substan- 

From  the  nature  of  this  position,  there  ensueth  a  tive,  the  act  of  coming,  going,  restoring,  or  paying 

necessity  of  re(r0copuiaci«n.                         Browne,  back;  revolution;  retrogression;  profit;  advan- 

RETROGRADE,  a*.  Sc.  M^-  «*-  ^.4  "^'^"4^ "retmS/'h^^^^^^^ 

or  contrary;  to  go  backward  :   the  act  of  doing  Return  him  a  trespass  oBenng.     1  Samuel  vi.  3. 

^  Thy  Lord  shall  return  thy  wickedness  upon  thine 

Your  intent  ^^'^  ^^^'                                          ^  ^'"^'  "*  ^^' 

In  going  back  to  school  to  Wittenberg,  At  the  return  of  the  year,  the  king  of  Syria  will 

It  is  mmt  retrograds  to  our  desire.       Shakepeare.  ^^"P^^^'      „  ,».       ,         -,     „     ,       '«!  ^kJ 

Princes,  if  thefiMTambitious  men.  shouldllndle  Whoso  roUeth  a  stone,  it  will  ^^^^J  »"°»- 

it  so.  as  they  be  still  progressive,  and  not  retrograde.  I  am  in  blood 

Their  wand'ring  coune,  now  high,  now  low.lSn  Sj«pt  in  so  far.  that  should  I  wade  no  iwre 

w^u**    ue             »            -e  >  Returning  vrere  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.     Shaktpeare. 

Progressive,  «h-iw««if,  or  sUnding  still.  ^            ^     .^   The  thing  of  courage. 

In  slrSou  seest.                  MUti^'s  Paradm  Loa.  ^s  rou«d  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise ; 

The  account.  establUhed  upon  the  rise  and  descent  ^nd,  wiUi  an  accent  tuned  m  self-same  key, 

of  the  surs,  can  be  no  reasonable  rule  unto  distant  ^^J°  c*»»J*i??  f^^'*^^®-  . .    ,            .     .  ,    ^^• 

nations,  and  by  reason  of   their  retrcgreuum.  but  The  king  of  France  so  »?ddenly  g^^^^^^ 

temporary  unto  any  one.                              Broume.  "-Something  since  his  coming  fonh  is  thought  o^ 

W^geomantJk  figures  were  displayed  ;  That  his  return  was  now  most  necessary.             Id. 

One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde.  Within  these  two  months,  I  do  expect  return 

Dryden.  Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond.        Id. 

As  for  the  revolutions,  stations,  and  retrogradationt  Weapons  hardly  fall  under  rule ;  yet  even  they 

«f  the  planets,  observed  constantly  in  most  certain  have  returm  and  vicissitudes ;    for  ordnance   was 

periods  of  time,  it  sufficiently  demonstrates,  that  their  known  in  the  city  of  the  Oxidraoes  in  India,  and  is 

motions  are  governed  by  counsel.                     Bay.  what  the  Macedonians  called  thunder  and  lightning. 

RETROMIN'GENCY,  n.  H       Latin  refro  ^    ^                 ^     ^.           ^      ?^'^^l'u 

Retromim'gent,  flA*.              S  and        mineo.  ^  As  for  any  merchandise  you  have  bought.  :^shaU 

The  quality  of  staling  backwards  :  the  adjective  ^>»7  y^^'  ^*'''"«  '^  merehandise  or  gol<f.      Bacon. 

corr^pondinsr  As  to  roots  accelerated  in  their  npenmjr.  there  is 

The  last  foundation  was  retromingeney,  or  pissing  »*»«  high  price  that  those  things  bear,  and  the  swift- 

backwards;  for  men  observing  both  sexes  to  urine  ness  of  their  ret«rnj ;  for.  m  some  grounds  a  radish 

backwaids,  or  aversly  between  their  legs,  they  might  comes  in  a  month,  that  in  othere  will  not  come  m 

<ronceive  there  were  feminine  parts  in  both.  two.  and  so  make  double  rjrftim..                       Id. 

Browne* »  Vulgar  Erromt.  ^,  ,.     ,.            »«^  ''^^  ^?«''  Oie  troth 

By  reason  of  the  backwaid  position  of  the  femi-  0[this  thine  own  wliim*.  though  all  my  fnends, 

nine  parts  of  Quadrupeds,  they  can  hardly  admit  the  ^  ^"6^  *»  well  should  make  rttumlem  enda. 

substitution  of  masculine  generations,  except  it  be  .  v"^^C„ 

in  retromingeni,.                                           Browne.  ,.  Tbe  fruit   from  manv  days  of  recreation,  is  very 

nT^^n7xonT^^^.m                   T   *       -         J  l»ttle ;  but  ffom  thes^  few  hours  we  spend  in  prayer. 

RETROSPECT,  n.«.^     Lat  refro  and  «pe-  the  r«/um  is  great.                                      Taylor. 

Retrospec'tion.            >cw.      Look    thrown  instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  money,  and  •^- 

Retrospec'tive,  adj.    j  upon  things  behind  ^^  ^1,^  g^me  to  the  treasurer  for  his  majesty's  use. 

or  things  past :  act  or  faculty  of  looking  back ;  Clarendon. 

looking  backwards.  On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return. 

As  you  arraign  his  majesty  by  retrotpeet,  so  you  w  k  #1.                               •""""»•• 

condemn  his  government  by  second  sight.  With  the  year 

AddUoi?$  Frteholder.  Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  retumt 

In  vain  the  grave,  with  retrcepeetm  eye,  ^W.V®'  ****  •'^^  approach  of  even  or  mom.     Id. 

Would  from  the'  apparent  what  conclude  the  why.  When  answer  none  returned,  I  set  me  down.  id. 

^^                                      Pojt,  Reject  not  then  what  ofiered  means ;  who  knows 

Can'st  thou  take  delight  in  viewing  But  God  hath  set  before  us.  to  return  thee 

This  poor  isle's  approaching  ruin.  Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house  1        Id. 

When  thy  retro$peetUm  vast  Probably  one  fourth  part  more  died  of  the  plague 

.        Sees  the  glorious  ages  past  ?  than  are  relumed.            Graunt't  BUU  of  Mertatity. 
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It  may  bo  decided  id  that  court  where  the  verdict 
it  ntumabU,  ^a^> 

If  you  are  a  malicioui  reader,  you  rcfum  upon 
me  tnat  I  aflect  to  be  thought  more  impartial  than  I 
am.  Dryden. 

When  forced  from  henoe  to  view  our  parts  he 
mourns; 
Tikes  little  iourniee,  and  makes  ouick  return*.    Id, 

A  flaw  is  in  thy  ill -baked  vessel  found  ; 
Tis  hollow,  and  retumt  a  jarring  sound.  Jd. 

If  they  retumtd  out  of  bondage,  it  must  be  into  a 
state  of  freedom.  Loekt, 

Brokers  cannot  have  less  money  by  them  than 
one  twentieth  part  of  their  yearly  returns,  Jd. 

The  chapmen,  that  give  highest  for  this,  can 
make  most  profit  by  it,  and  those  are  the  returnen  of 
our  money.  '<'• 

£ither  of  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  front  of  an 
house  or  groundplot  is  called  a  return  side. 

Moxpn'i  Medianical  EsercUet, 

The  other  %Toaud  of  God's  sole  property  in  any 
thing  is  the  gift,  or  rather  the  return  ot  it  made  by 
man  to  God.  South, 

Ungrateful  lord! 
Would'st  thou  invade  my  life,  as  a  return 
For  profifered  love  *!  Bowe, 

He  shall  have  an  attachment  against  the  sheriff, 
directed  to  the  coroner,  and  retwmabU  into  the  king's 
berch.  A$fliffe, 

Rihinw,  like  these,  our  mittress  bids  us  make, 
W1m»  from  a  foreign  prince  a  gift  her  Britons  take. 

Prior. 

Since  these  are  some  of  the  retmmt  which  we  made 
to  God,  after  obtaimng  our  successes,  can  we  reason- 
ably presume  that  we  are  in  the  favour  of  God  *! 

Atterbmry. 
This  is  breaking  into  a  constitution  to  serve  a 
«  present  expedient;  the  remedy  of  an  empirick,  to 
stifle  the  present  pain,  but  witn  certain  prospect  of 
sudden  retumt,  owifi. 

He  said ;  and  thus  the  queen  of  heaven  returned. 
Must  I,  oh  Jove,  in  bloody  wars  contend  1     Pepe, 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity, 

Retumt  again  to  me. 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  ought,  except  its  living  years.  Ilyrm. 

Return,  Returna,  or  Retourna,  in  law,  is 
used  in  divers  senses.  1.  Return  of  writs  by 
sheriffs  and  bailiffs  is  a  certificate  made  by  them 
to  the  court,  of  what  they  have  done  in  relation 
to  the  execution  of  the  writ  directed  to  them. 
This  is  written  on  the  back  of  the  writ  by  the 
officer,  who  thus  sends  the  writ  back  to  the  court 
whence  it  issued,  to  be  filed.  3.  Return  of  a 
commission,  a  certificate  or  answer  sent  to  the 
court  whence  the  commission  issues,  concern- 
ing what  has  been  done  by  the  commission- 
ers. 3.  Returns,  or  days  in  bank,  are  certain 
days  in  each  term,  appointed  for  th6  return  of 
writs,  &c. 

RKTZAT,  the  name  of  two  rivers  and  a  creek 
of  Bavaria :  the  latter  has  an  area  of  3400  square 
miles,  and  520,000  inhabitants.  The  capital  is 
Anspach. 

RETZlA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  and  pen tandria  class  of  plants,  natu- 
ral order  twenty-ninth,  caropanace« :  caps,  bilo- 
cular :  cor.  cyundricd,  villous  without,  stigma 
bifid. 

RKU,  the  son  of  Peleg,  father  of  Senig,  and 
fttat-grandfiither  of  Abraham.      He  was  bom 


about  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  cm^  lad 
died  in  his  207th  year. 

REUCHLIN,  or  Capnio  (John),  LL  D.  a 
learned  German,  bom  at  Pfonheim,  in  1 450.  Hb 
went  to  Paris  with  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  where 
he  studied    grammar   under  John  de  Lapide, 
rhetoric  under  Gaguinus,  Greek  under  Tipher- 
nus,  and  Hebrew  under  Wesselus.    He  became 
doctor  of  philosophy  at  Basil   in  1749,  and 
LL.D.  of  Orleans ;  where  be  taught  Greek,  and 
published  a  grammar,  lexicon,  and  vocabularies, 
m  that  language.  He  next  went  to  Rome,  where 
Hermolaus  Barbarus  persuaded  him  to  change 
his  name  to  Capnio,  which  in  Greek  means  the 
same  as  Reuchlin  in  German,  i.  e.  smoke.    He 
was  made  ambassador  to  Frederick  UI.,  who 
granted  him  many  favors,  but  after  that  empe- 
ror's death  he  was  banished,  and  went  to  Worms, 
where  the  elector  palatine  employed  him  to 
defend  his  cause  at  Rome,  where  he  made  a 
celebrated  oration  before  the  pope  on  the  rights 
of  the  German  princes  and  churches.    He  re- 
vived the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  died  in  1522. 
The  EpistolK  Obscuroram  Virorum  axe  ascribed 
to  him. 

R£V£',  n,  s.    Sax.  ;;e)iepa,  a  governor.  The 
bailiff  of  a  firanchise  or  manor. 

The  reve,  the  miller,  and  the  mincing  lady  piioreu, 
speak  in  character.  Dryieiu 

REVEAL',  V.  a,^     Fr.  rtveler;  Lat.  reveb, 
Reveal'er,  U.S.  >To    show;    discover;  lay 
Revela'tion.     3 open:  the  noun  substan- 
tives corresponding. 

The  suflerings  of  this  life  are  not  to  be  compand 
with  the  glory  which  shall  be  reveahd  in  as. 

Remtau  viii.  18. 

Be  ashamed :  speaking  again  that  which  thou 
hast  heard,  and  revealing  of  secrets.  Ecchtt.  xli.  23. 

The  habit  of  faith  in  divinity  is  an  argument  of 
things  unseen,  as  a  stable  assent  unto  things  inevi- 
dent,  upon  authority  of  the  divine  mealer, 

Brmune't  Vulgar  Erremn. 

light  was  the  wound,  the  prince's  care  unknown. 
She  might  not,  would  not,  yet  reveal  her  own. 

WeUer. 

He  brought  a  taper ;  the  reveaUr  light 
Exposed  both  crime  and  criminal  to  sight.  Drydem, 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  bla«  of  gloxy  that  forbids  the  sight ; 
O  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  concealed. 
And  search  no  further  than  thyself  reveaUk.       Id, 

The  answer  to  one  who  asked  what  time  was,  si 
non  rogas  intelligo — that  is,  the  more  I  think  of  time, 
the  less  I  understand  it — might  persuade  one,  that 
time,  which  revolt  all  other  things,  is  itself  not  to 
be  discovered.  Lotke. 

When  the  divine  revelathnt  were  committed  to 
writing,  the  Jews  were  such  scrupulous  reverers  of 
them,  that  they  numbered  even  the  letters  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Decay  of  Piety. 

As  the  gospel  appears  in  respect  of  the  law  to  bet 
clearer  revelation  of  the  mystical  part«  so  it  is  a  fir 
more  benign  dispensation  of  the  practiol  part. 

Sprat. 

The  lives  of  the  reveakn  may  be  justly  set  fmt 
against  the  revelation,  to  find  whether  they  agne. 

Atternufy. 

REVEILLE,  a  beat  of  dram  about  break  of 
day,  to  give  notice  that  it  is  time  for  the  soloieis 
to  arise,  and  that  the  sentries  are  to  forbear  cnal- 
lenging. 
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ELEVELf  V.  n.  *\     Skinner  derives  it  from 

Rev'eller,  fi.f.  f  Fr.  reveiUer,  to  awake  ;  Lye 

Rbv'slry,  i  from  Belg.  raveelen^  to  rove 

Revel-rout^,     j  loosely    about^    which    is 

eountenanoed    by  the  old    phrase,  revel-rout. 

Perhaps  all  are  from  Lat.  re  and  vigilia.    To 

feast  with  damonms  raerriroent :  and  (of  Lat. 

reveilo),  to  drive  back :  revelry  is,  jollity ;  mirth : 

reveller,  one  who  indulges  in  revels :  revel-rout, 

a  tumult ;  tumultuous  festivity. 

My  honev  love. 
Will  we  return  onto  thy  father's  house, 
And  revti  it  as  bravely  as  the  best.  Shaktpeare. 

We  shall  have  revelling  to-night ; 
I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  dLiguise.  Id. 

Let  them  pinch  the  unclean  knight, 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  retei. 
In  their  lo  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread  ?         id. 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white. 
You  moonshine  rewellert,  attend  your  office.        id. 

Forget  thii  new-fallen  dignity. 
And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry,  id. 

Were  the  doctrine  new, 
lliat  the  earth  moved,  this  day  would  make  it  true ; 
For  every  part  to  dance  and  revel  goes. 
They  tread  the  air,  and  fall  not  where  they  rose. 

Donne. 
lie  can  report  you  more  odd  tales 
Of  our  outlaw  Robin  Hood, 
That  revelled  here  in  Sherewood, 
Though  he  ne'er  shot  in  his  bow.      Ben  Jontan. 
Those  who  miscarry  OMape  by  their  flood  mid* 
Img  the  humoofs  from  their  lungs.  Harveg. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  safiron  robe  with  taper  clear. 
And  pomp,  and  feast  and  revelry. 
With  mask  and  antick  pageantry.  MiUon. 

For  this  his  minion,  the  reoeUrout  is  done.  Bowe. 
Venesection  in  the  left  arm  does  more  immediate 
revel,  yet  the  difierence  is  minute. 

Friend* t  Hittery  ef  Phydc. 
Unwelcome  revellen,  whoie  lawless  joy 
Pains  the  saee  ear,  and  hurts  the  sober  eye.   Pope, 
While  youth  s  hot  wishes  in  our  red  veins  revel. 

We  know  not  this — the  blood  flows  on  too  fast ; 
But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocean. 
We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion.      Byron, 

Revel,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Garonne,  is  situated  not  far 
from  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc.  It  has  a 
population  of  3800,  who  manufacture  woollens, 
linen,  stockings,  and  caps.  Durmg  the  civil 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  taken  and 
fortified  by  the  Calvinists,  but  afterwards  dis- 
mantled.   Thirty  miles  south-east  of  Toulouse. 

Revelation  is  the  act  of  revealing  or  making 
a  thing  public  that  was  before  unknown ;  it  is 
also  used  for  the  discoveries  made  by  God  to 
his  prophets,  and  by  them  to  the  world ;  and 
more  particularly  for  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  See  Bible,  Christianity, 
Miracle,  Prophecy,  Religion,  and  Theo- 
logy. The  principal  tests  of  the  truth  of 
any  revelation  are,  the  tendency  of  its  prac- 
ti<ad  doctrines  ;  its  consistency  with  itself  and 
with  the  known  attributes  of  God;  and  some 
satisfactory  evidence  that  it  cannot  have  been 
derived  from  a  human  source.  In  every  reve- 
lation confirmed  by  this  evidence  many  doc- 
Vines  are  to  be  looked  for  which  human  reason 
cannot  fully  comprehend;  and  these  are  to  be 


believed  on  the  testimony  of  God,  and  suffered 
to  produce  their  practical  consequences.  Thi:< 
kind  of  belief  has  place  in  arts  and  sciences,  as 
well  as  in  religion.  Whoever  avails  himself  of 
the  demonstrations  of  Newton,  Bemouilli,  and 
odiers,  respecting  the  resistance  of  fluids,  and 
applies  their  conclusions  to  the  art  of  ship- 
building, is  as  implicit  a  believer,  if  he  under- 
stand not  the  principles  of  fluxions,  as  any 
Christian ;  and  yet  no  man  will  say  that  his  faith 
is  not  productive  of  important  practical  conse- 
quences. 

This  is  a  subject  respecting  whidi  we  have 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  oe  at  once  plain  and 
copious  in  the  present  work ;  and,  for  reasons 
which    will   appear  at    the   close,    what   may 
seem  briefly  aiscussed  in  this  article  will  be 
resumed  in  that  of  Theology.    As  a  country 
we    are  recovering — and  but    recovering — in 
common  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe  from 
the  storm  of  infidelity  and  every  sort  of  discord 
which  began  in  revolutionary  France.     During 
its  progress  not  only  new  and  excellent  expo- 
sitions and  defences  of  .the  evidences  of  our  faith 
have  appeared  in  England  and  placed  the  whole 
subject  in  renewed  and  living  light,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  moral  experiments  upon  infidelity 
that  was  ever  tried,  or  that  perhaps  ever  can  be 
tried,  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed. 
Lardner  and   Paley  and   Porteus  and  Watson 
(to  say  nothing  of  existing  writers)  must  on  the 
other  hand  have  lived  in  vain,  if  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  may  not  be  popularised   with 
more  facility,  and  left  to  their  own  hit  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  men  with  more  confidence 
than  ever ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  will  in- 
deed appear  that  nations  are  never  to  profit  by 
experience,  if  the  international  history  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  last  thirty  years  shall  not  give  new 
scope  to  the  arguments  for  Christianity,  and  show 
the  true  tendlencies  of  atheism. 

Connected  with  these  great  facts,  and  by  no 
means  inferior  to  any  other  consideration  in  our 
view  of  its  importance,  is  the  interesting  situa- 
tion of  this  country  at  the  present  period,  with 
regard  to  education  and  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible.  How  mightily  calculated  to  act  upon 
each  other  are  the  noble  engines  which  are  every- 
where at  work  to  promote  these  objects !  But 
the  more  we  attempt  fb  educate  all  classes,  and 
especially  those  neglected  groupes  of  society  to 
whom  education  and  all  its  advantages  are  no- 
velties, the  more  in  all  the  ardor  of  novelty  must 
we  expect  to  see  the  spirit  of  enquiry  rising 
about  us — and  the  real  taste  of  truth  mingling 
with  much  of  the  pride  of  supposed  discoveries 
in  morals  and  religion.  Eacn  class  of  society, 
too,  will  act  stron^y,  and,  on  the  whole,  bene- 
ficially on  every  ofiier ;  while  all  classes  will  be 
stimulated  more  than  ever  to  discuss  every  thing 
they  have  believed  or  are  taught  to  believe.  The 
cultivation  of  the  mind  educes  enquiry :  but  sorry 
we  are  to  add  that  some  distinguished  promoters 
of  liberal  enquiry  have  been,  at  any  rate,  ima- 
gined, to  be  indisposed  to  religion;  and  to 
slight  its  evidences.  Here  arises  therefore  a 
double  reason  for  the  plain  and  full  exhibition 
of  them:  it  is  due  at  once  to  science  and 
religion. 
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We  should  state  the  praumption  in  favor  of  of  this  kiad  must  either  be  by  an  immorfi^fi^f 

re?ealed  reli^on  (to  trace  the  argument  fairly  infallible  inspiration,  or  illumination  of  every 

from  its  origin)  in  the  following  way.    There  is  particular  person,  for  infohning  and  directing 

a  God  and  He  is  infinitely  benevolent.    In  the  him  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  and  practice 

boundless  heavens,  the  teeming  earth,  the  cheer-  of  religion ;  or  by  God's  making  an  extraordi' 

All  seas.  He  has  opened  volumes  of  trith  and  naxy  discovery  of  himself  and  of  his  will  to 

wisdom  inviting  every  eye.    We  have  read  them  some  person  or  persons,  who  should  be  com- 

witb  attention,  we  claim  the  privilege  of  think-  missioned  to  communicate  it  to  others.    In  the 

ing  and  reasoning  about  them  with  impartiality  former  case  it  could  not  be  properly  called  ex- 

and  independence  of  mind ;  and  whether  by  the  traordinary  or  supernatural  revelation ;  for  if  it 

light  of  science  we  search  the  arcana  of  nature,  were  a  universal  infallible  light,  imparted   to 

or  confine  ourselves  to  those  observations  on  her  every  single  person  in  every  nation  and  every  age, 

works  which  may  be  as   easily  made  by  the  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  it  would  be  as 

ploughman  as  by  the  philosopher,  no  one  truth  common  and  familiar  to  every  one  as  the  com- 

IS  supported  by  'such  variety  of  proof  as  the  mon  light  of  reason,  and  by  being  universal 

being  of  a  beneficent  Author  of  all :  springs  of  would  cease  to  be  extraordinary.    Whereas,  if 

happiness,  evidently  designed,  open  everywhere  there  be  such  a  thing  as  revealed  religion,  or  if 

at  our  feet,  and  supply  the  unquestionable  sources  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  discoveries  of  his 

of  natural  religion.  will  to  mankind  with  respect  to  religious  tnith 

One  thine  however  is  left  unsatisfied — the  and  duty,  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation, 

human  mind.    Nature  teaches  us  to  ask  ques-  the  roost  natural  mode  of  doing  it,  and  tloi 

tions  about  her  God  which  she  cannot  answer,  which  is  best  accommodated  to  the  present  state 

This  is  an  anomaly.    Every  thing  seems  to  lead  of  mankind,   seems  to  be  that  the  revelation 

up  to  man :  he  has  a  more  exquisitely  finished  should  be  communicated  to  some  person  or 

form  than  any  creature  of  his  size,  and  a  power  persons,  to  be  by  them  communicatea  to  others 

of  reflection,  and  therefore  of  anticipation,  pos-  in  his  name ;  at  the  same  time  furnishing  tbein 

sessed  by  no  other  creature :  he  arrives  at  the  with  -sufficient  proofs  and  credentials,  to  show 

position  with  which  we  have  commenced ;  he  that  they  were  indeed  sent  and  inspired  by  him^ 

finds  it  the  capital  truth  of  nature,  without  and  that  the  doctrines  and  laws  which  are  the 

which  all  the  conclusions  of  science  are  half-  matter  of  such  revelation,  and  which  they  are 

truths  only,  but  he  cannot  proceed.    The  very  authorised  to  publish  to  the  world  in  his  name, 

being  of  nature's  God  seems  to  include  a  hearty  were  really  and  originally  communicated    by 

determination  in  God  to  make  his  creatures  revelation  from  him.    This  method  admits  of 

happy,  by  adapting  an  object  to  every  faculty  of  sufficient  proof  beins:  given  to  satisfy  wdl-dis- 

enjoyment ;  and  all  their  senses  are  faculties  of  posed  miudii  and  of  provision  being  made  for 

enjoyment.     But  here  is  an  appetite  for  truth  instructing  men,  unless  it  be  their  own  fault,  in 

unprovided  for ;  either  therefore  this  must  re-  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  engaging  them  to 

main  aii  inexplicable  mystery,  or  rather  a  con-  the  practice  of  the  duties  which  it  requires ; 

tradictiou    to    the  whole   series  of  facts    that  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  room  for  the  ezer- 

ari^ue  a  benevolent  designer   in  the  works  of  cise  of  reason  in  examining  the  nature  of  the 

nature,  or  nature  herself  suggests  the  highest  evidence,  and  the  trial  of  men's  sincerity  and 

probability  of  a  further  revelation  from  God ;  diligence,  of  their  impartial  love  of  truth,  and 

and  here  we  rest  the  connexion  between  natural  .their  openness  to  receive  it. 

and  revealed  religion.    We  have  some  hope  of  Two  principal,  questions  present  themselves 

all  who   <  desire  to  retain  God  in  their  know-  to  our  consideration  with  regard  to  this  kind  of 

led^e,'  and  would  reason  with  all  who  avow  that  revelation.    Its  usefulness  and  expediency,  and 

desire.    The  Bible  professes  to  contain  that  re-  even  the  necessity  of  it  in  the  present  state  of 

velation  from  God  which  every  consistent  deist  mankind,  and  its  proofs  and  evidences, 

must  be  enquiring  for— it  demands  '  a  reason-  It  is  acknowledged  by  lord  Bolingbroke,  sk 

able  service    only,  from  its  most  devout  ad-  writer  of  distinguished  rank  among  the  opposer^ 

roirers,  and  can  therefore  have  nothing  to  fear  of  revelation  (Works  vol.  ii.  p.  468,  ea.  4to.)» 

from  an  investigation  of  its  claims.    He  who  *  that  an  extraordinary  action  of  God  upon  the 

Aates  a  man  for  not  being  a  Christian  is  not  him*  human  mind,  which  tne  word  'inspiration  is  now 

self  a  Chnstian,  lord  Littleton  has  well  said,  used  to  denote,  is  not  more  inconceivable  than 

Weak  Christians  and  violent  sceptics  are  each  the  ordinary  action  of  mind  upon  body,   or 

likely  to  be  improperly  afiecf^d  by  the  revival  body  on  mind ;'  and  '  that  it  is  impertinent 

of  the  deisticaf  controversy, — ^the  former  by  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  phenomena,  merely 

undue  apprehensions,  the  latter  by  a  premature  because  we  cannot  account  for  it'    Moreover 

exultation ;  but,  whether  the  triumphs  of  the  as  God  can,  if  «he  thinks  proper,  communicate 

one  or  the  fears  of  the  other  are  to  be  realised,  his  will  to  maidund,  he  can  also  do  it  in  such  a 

we  deem  it  a  paramount  duty  to  request  both,  ihauner  as  to  give  to  those  to  whom  it  is  origin- 

as  much  as  possible,  to  suppress  mere  emotions,  ally  and  immediately  made  a  full  and  certain 

and  in  the  spirit  of  untrembling  deliberation  to  assurance  of  its  being  a  true  divine  revelation, 

allow  the  arena  to  be  cleared  and  the  conflict  to  Besides,  God  can  commission  those  to  whom  he 

be  fairly  and  openly  decided.  has  made  an  extraordinary  revelation  of  his  wilt 

But  to  return : — By  revealed,  as  distinguished  to  communicate  to  others  what  they  have  re- 

from  natural  religion,  we  are  to  understand  that  ceived  from  him ;  and  can  furnish  them  with 

knowledge  of  religion  which  was  originally  com-  such  credentials  of  their  divine  mission  as  are 

municat^  in  a  supernatural  way.    A  revelation  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  sent  them,  and  that  the 
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doctrines  and  laws  which  they  deliver  in  his  which  unassisted  reason  cannot  positiTeljr  and 
name  were  indeed  received  from  God.  He  can  with  certainty  determine.  The  doctrine  of  the 
also  undouhledly,  if  he  thinks  fit,  enable  such  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  future  state  of 
persons  to  perform  the  most  wonderfiil  works  in  retribution,  is  unquestionably  of  very  great  im- 
his  name,  as  a  proof  that  he  sent  them ;  works  portance  to  mankind ;  and  the  natural  and  moral 
of  such  a  nature  and  so  circumstanced  as  mani-  arguments  to  prove  it  have  certainly  great 
festly  to  transcend  all  human  power,  and  bear  weight ;  but  th^  are  assailed  by  difficulties  and 
the  evident  marks  of  a  divine  interposition,  objections  which  weaken  the  evidence,  and  may 
He  can  also  endue  them  with  supernatural  gifts,  occasion  suspicion  and  doubt,  if  natural  reason 
and  enable  them  to  deliver  express  predictions  be  our  only  guide  and  umpire.  Accordingly 
of  future  contingent  events,  which  no  human  some  of  the  most  eminent  ancient  philosophers 
sagacity  could  foresee,  and  which  yet  shall  be  either  denied  this  doctrine,  or  expressed  them- 
accomplished  in  the  propel  season.  See  P&o-  selves  doubtfully  concerning  it.  If  then  God  him- 
PHECY.  It  should  also  be  further  observed,  upon  self  should,  by  a  well-attested  revelation,  assure 
this  subject,  that  not  only  they  who  live  in  the  us  that  death  shall  not  put  an  utter  end  to  our 
age  when  the  revelation  was  first  published  to  being ;  that  the  present  life  is  only  the  first  stage 
the  world  may  have  such  proofs  of  it  as  may  be  of  our  existence ;  that  we  shall  be  raised  again 
sufficient  to  convince  them  of  its  divine  authority  from  the  dead;  and  that  God  will  call  all  men 
and  original,  but  that  it  may  be  transmitted  with  to  an  account,  and  reward  or  punish  them  in  a 
such  evidence  to  those  who  live  in  succeeding  future  state  according  to  their  behaviour  in  this ; 
ages  as  may  lay  them  under  an  obligation  to  and  should  also  signify  to  us  the  nature  of  those 
receive  and  submit  to  it  as  a  revelation  from  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  qualifications 
God.  Although  oral  tradition  is  not  a  very  sure  of  the  persons  on  whom  they  should'  be  con* 
conveyance,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  writings  ferred  or  inflicted ;  this  must  needs  be  of  high 
may  be  transmitted  with  such  a  degree  of  evi-  advantage,  and  tend  to  give  us  satis^tion  in  a 
dence  as  to  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt,  point  of  considerable  importance,  for  encourag- 
Such  is  the  ^t  with  regard  to  the  revelation  mg  men  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  delivering 
contained  in  the  holy  scriptures;  nor  is  it  diffi-  them  from  vice  and  wickedness.  Moreover,  we 
cult  to  prove  that  we  have  greater  evidence  of  are  led  by  the  light  of  nature  and  reason  to  enter- 
the  safe  transmission  of  these  sacred  writings,  tain  some  hope  that  God  will  show  mercy  to 
without  any  general  and  material  corruption  and  sinners  upon  their  repentance  and  amendment ; 
alteration,  than  we  have  concerning  other  books,  but  how  mr  this  mercy  shall  extend,  whether  he 
the  genuineness  of  which  is  universally  acknow*  will  pardon  sins  of  every  kind,  even  the  roost 
ledged.  To  this  kind  of  argument  it  can  only  heinous,  frequently  repeated,  and  long  persisted 
be  objected  that  moral  evidence  is  uncertain,  in,  merely  upon  repentance  and  amendment; 
and  historical  human  testimony  Alible ;  but  to  and  whether  his  pardon  in  this  case  will  be  only 
the  objection  the  reply  is  obvious,  that  this  kind  a  mitigation  or  remission  of  the  threatened 
of  evidence  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  so  cir-  penalty,  without  a  full  restitution  to  grace  and 
cumstanced,  that  the  man  would  scarcely  be  favor,  and  how  far  he  will  reward  an  obedience 
thought  in  his  senses  who  should  seriously  deny  attended  with  failures  and  defects : — these  things 
or  doubt  of  it.  It  is  by  moral  evidence,  and  might  create  anxious  doubts  and  perplexities  m 
the  testimony  of  fallible  men,  capable  of  deceiv-  all  thoughtful  minds ;  especially  when  it  is  Air- 
ing and  of  bein;^  deceived,  that  a  man  who  has  ther  considered  that  reason  leads  us  to  regard 
never  been  at  Paris  or  Rome  knows  that  there  God  as  just  as  well  as  merciful,  a  wise  and 
are  such  cities,  and  yet  he  can  no  more  reason-  righteous  governor,  who  will  therefore  exercise 
ably  doubt  of  it  than  if  he  had  seen  them  with  his  pardoning  mercy  in  such  a  way  a»  seemeth 
his  own  eyes.  It  is  by  moral  evidence  that  we  roost  fit  to  his  rectoral  wisdom,  and  will  best 
have  all  oui  laws  and  records,  and  the  assurance  answer  the  ends  of  moral  government.  A  reve- 
of  any  past  facts.  lation  from  God  satisfying  mankind,  and  especi- 
The  great  subject  of  present  consideration,  the  ally  anxious  penitents,  with  regard  to  these 
usefulness  and  advantage  of  divine  revelation,  interesting  questions,  and  assuring  them  by 
and  the  necessUjf  of  it  in  the  present  state  of  express  promise,  as  well  as  by  its  representations 
mankind,  for  supporting  and  promoting  the  of  the  placability  of  God,  and  of  tne  provision 
interests  of  religion  and  virtue  in.  tne  world,  may  which  he  has  made  for  the  pardon  of  repenting 
thus  be  stated  :-~Such  a  revelation  will  be  of  transgressors,  in  perfect  consistence  with  all  the 
great  use  even  vrith  regard  to  those  truths  and  attributes  of  his  nature  and  laws  of  his  govem- 
principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  piety,  ment,  must  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  worid. 
or  are  common  to  what  is  called  natural  and  The  assistance  promised  and  certified  by  revela- 
revealed  religion.  Such  are  the  truths  which  tion  to  those  who  use  their  own  earnest  endea- 
relate  to  the  excellent  and  unparalleled  nature,  vours  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  must 
the  perfections  and  attributes  of  the  one  supreme  further  evince  its  importance  and  utility.  The 
God.  A  divine  revelation  may  also  be  very  benefits  and  uses  of  a  divine  revelation  further 
useful  in  establishing  the  belief  of  the  providence  extend  to  those  laws  and  duties  which  we  owe 
of  God,  and  in  communicating  instruction  to  all  to  God,  our  neighbours,  and  ourselves,  and 
those  who  allow  that  some  kind  of  religious  which  are  comprehended  under  the  class  of 
worship  and  homage  should  be  rendered  to  him.  moral  obligations.  But  though  revelation  is  thus 
What  kind  of  worship  will  be  most  acceptable  eminently  useful,  and  even  necessary,  it  is  not 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  what  rites  are  most  designed  to  supersede  the  use  of  our  own  reason, 
proper  to  be  used  in  his  service?  are  questions  or  to  render  the  exercise  of  it  needless,  but  t^ 
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ffukle,  improve,  and  peHect  it.    Revelation,  so  who  believed  in  him  mig^t  not  pemh,  but  hart 

fai'  I'fom  discarding  or  weakening  any  argument  everlasting  life. 

that  can  be  justly  brought  from  reason,  in  proof  Now  here  it  must  be  remembered  tint  the 
of  any  truths  relating  to  religion  or  morality,  Jewish  infidel  guoad  Christianity  establislie  ind 
adds  to  them  the  attestation  of  a  divine  authority  advocates  our  faith  in  the  old  and  more  aneiest 
or  testimony,  which  is  of  great  weight.  >  This  scriptures.  Between  us  and  him,  our  most  in- 
ooth  gives  us  a  farther  degree  of  certainty  with  Teterate  opponent,  as  to  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
regard  to  those  things  which  are  in  some  degree  tianity,  there  is  no  diflference,  either  as  to  the 
discoverable  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  also  authenticity  or  inspiration  of  the  greater jMit  of 
furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient  ground  of  assent  our  holy  books,  it  is  at  most  only  a  difference 
with  respect  to  those  things  which  mere  unas-  of  interpretation.  While  the  expansive  chaTa^ 
sisted  reason,  if  left  to  itself,  would  not  have  dis-  ter  of  the  Christian  dispensation  opens  it  to  nev 
covered,  and  which  yet  it  may  be  of  the  highest  and  far  more  comprehensive  and  irrisistible  atgu- 
importance  for  us  to  know.  ments  from  reason  and  the  general  benevoleoce 
This  leads  us  to  the  next  subject  of  enquiry  of  providence. 

roposed : — What  are  the  proofi  and  evidences        Revelation  of  St.  Johk.    See  Apocaltpss. 

y  which  it  may  be  known  that  such  a  revela-        Revel,  or  Kolyvan,  a  town  of  Europetn 

tion  has  been  actually  communicated  to  man-  Russia,  the  capital  of  Esthonia,  is  situated  on  a 

kind  ?    In  general  we  may  observe  that  it  has  small  bay  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  has  a 

been  the  sense  of  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  excellent  harbour,  defended  by  the  works  of  the 

nations,  that  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  town,  and  by  batteries  on  some  islands  at  iu 

will  to  man;  and  this  prevalent  opinion  has  mouth.    The  town  is  further  fortified  by  a  mound 

been  probably  derived  from  a  tradition  of  some  .and  ditch,  as  well  as  by  a  citadel  on  a  rock,  and 

extraordinary  revelation  or  revelations,  commu-  divided  into  three  parts,  called  the  town,  suburb, 

nicated  in  the  earliest  times  to  the  first  ancestors  and  Domberg.    Ine  houses  are  of  brick,  and 

of  ^the  human  race,  though  in  process  of  time  it  tolerably  well  built ;  but  the  streets  ate  Dairow 

has'  been  in  a  great  measure  corrupted  and  lost :  and    irregular.    Of  the  churches,   thirteen  in 

or  at  least  we  may  hence  conclude  that  men  number,  six  are  for  the  Greek  fiiiith,  and  the 

have  generally  thought  that  a  revelation  from  others  for  the  Lutheran.    These  churches,  and 

God  to  man  vras  both  possible  and  probable ;  several  of  the  other  ancient  edifices,  bear  Dani^ 

and  that  this  was  agreeable  to  the  ideas  thev  had  inscriptions  and  coats  of  arms.    Here  is  a  vo^ 

formed  of  the  wisdom  and  soodness  of  God,  and  tary  academy,  a  public    library,   and   serenl 

of  his  concern  for  mankind.    It  would  lead  us  schools,  infirmaries,  and  poor  houses.    A  snail 

far  beyond  our  present  limits  particularly  to  state  palace  adjacent  to  the  shore  has  gardens  open  to 

the  proofii  that  nave  been  alleged  for  the  divine  thepublic. 

authorityof  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation;  Tne  population,  about  13,000,  are  descended 
both  of  which  refer  to  and  confirm  the  original  from  German  and  Russian  settlers,  Swedes, 
revelation  made  to  mankind.  See  the  article  Finns,  and  Esthonians.  The  average  ntraiber  of 
Theology.  merchantmen  that  arrive  in  a  year  is  about  300. 
Of  the  Christian  revelation,  however,  we  may  The  exports  are  com,  timber,  hemp,  and  sfnn- 
here  remark,  cursorily,  that  it  is  founded  on  a  part  tuous  liquors  from  the  interior.  The  impons 
of  the  Jewish,  and  has  been  opposed  by  the  Jewish  bay  salt,  sugar,  cofiee,  and  British  inanuftctaies. 
race :  that  is,  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  one  Some  glass  and  leather  are  made  on  the  spot 
revelation  is  declared  to  have  come  in  the  other.  Revel  was  founded  by  the  Danes  in  1318,  con- 
All  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  revelation,  or  that  quered  at  a  subsequent  date  by  the  Swedes,  and 
which  related  peculiarly  to  the  Jewish  people,  is  taken  from  the  latter,  in  1710,  bv  the  Russians, 
set  aside;  and  only  that  part  of  it  in  which  It  is  200  miles  west  of  St  Petersburgh,  and  180 
the  world  in  general  was  interested,  and  that  west  by  north  of  Riga. 
relating  to  the  advent,  offices,  and  character  of  ElEVELLO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  situated  oo 
the  Messiah,  are  retained.  It  must  be  owned  a  mountain,  and  fortified  both  by  nature  and  an. 
indeed  that  the  Jews  ever  looked  on  this  to  be  It  contains  5000  inhabitants,  and  has  several 
as  peculiar  to  themselves  as  any  of  the  rest :  the  well  built  churches,  a  palace  and  an  old  ruined 
Messiah  was  promised  to  them ;  he  was  to  be  castle.  Nine  miles  noith-west  of  Saluxxo. 
their  deliverer,  their  restorer,  &c.,  and  under  this  REVENGE',  ii.  s.  "t  Fr.  revenger^  rvvrs* 
character  he  actually  appeared.  But,  upon  this  Revem'ger,  \cher;  Span,  vengrr; 
new  revelation  taking  place,  a  new  scene  was  Revenoe'fvl,  oi^.  ^Ital.  vrmficare,  of  1st. 
'—          ^          -                  '  •  vmdieo.      To  petura 

or  recompense  an  in- 
jury;    wreak    one's 


opened,  different  from  what  many  of  them  ap-        Revenge'fullt,  adv. 
prehended,    because    they    misinterpreted    the        Revenge'ment,  n.  s. 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah.    The  cere-        Reven'oinuly,  adv. 


monial  part  of  their  institution,  local  and  tem-  wrongs  on  the  wrong  doer :  tne  passion  of  vcd- 

porary  in  its  establishment  and  use,  was  abolish-  geance ;  return  of  an  injury.    Dr.  Johnson  sof- 

ed ;  and  the  Messiah  appeared,  not  as  they  erro-  gests  a  correct  rather  than  an  establbhed  distinc* 

neously  imagined,  to  be  the  restorer  of  their  tion  when  he  says,  *  revenge  is  an  act  of  passion ; 

civil  sovereignty  and  liberties,  which  were  now  vengeance  of  justice.    Injuries  are  revenged; 

fiiUen  into  Sie  hands  of  the  Romans,  but  to  crimes  are  avenged.'    A  revenger  is,  a  TindictiTe 

restore  and  re-establish  mankind  in  general,  who  person ;  one  who  wreaks  vengeance :  rerengefolt 

had  lost  their  original  righteousness,  and  were  vindictive;  malicious:  the  ad  verb  corresponding: 

become  slaves  of  sin ;  to  preach  repentance  and  revengement,  an  old  synonyme  of  revenge,  noaa 

remission ;  and  at  last  to  suffer  death,  that  all  substantive :  revengingly,  vindictively. 
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I  will  makt  mine  arrowt  drunk  with  blood  \  from 
the  beginning  of  revenge*  upon  the  enemy. 

Deut.  xxzii.  42. 
O  Lord,  visit  me,  and  revenge  me  of  my  persecu- 
tors. Jeremiakn 
Edom  hath  revenged  himtelf  upon  Judah. 

Eukiel  XXV.  12 
Who  shall  come  to  stand  against  thee,  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  unrighteous  men  1      Wisdom  zii.  12. 

So  shall  the  great  revenger  ruinate 
Him  and  his  issue  by  a  dreadful  fate.  &ndys. 

They  often  tread  destruction's  horrid  path. 
And  drink  the  dregs  of  the  revenger^i  wmth*        id. 

May  be,  that  better  reason  will  assuage 
The  rash  reven^er'j  heat ;  words  well  disposed 
Have  secret  power  to  appease  inflamed  rage. 

Spenter. 
It  may  dweU 
In  her  son's  flesh  to  mind  revengement. 
And  be  for  all  chaste  dames  an  endless  monument. 

Id. 
Come,  Antony  and  young  Octavius, 
Revenge  gounelvei  alone  on  Cassius.       Shmkepeare, 

It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural. 
To  be  revenged  on  him  that  loveth  thee.  Id. 

Revenges  bum  m  them ;  for  their  dear  causes 
Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm, 
Excite  the  mortified  man.  Id,  Macbeth, 

May  my  hands 
Never  brandish  moTt  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe.      SkeJupeart, 

I  do  not  know. 
Wherefore  my  fisher  should  revet^ert  want. 
Having  a  son  and  friends.  Id, 

I've  belied  a  lady. 
The  princess  of  this  country ;  and  the  air  on't 
Revenging^  enfeebles  me.  Id  CymbeUne, 

By  the  perclose  of  the  same  vene,  vaigabond  is 
understood  for  such  a  one  as  travelleth  in  fear  of  re- 
vengemenU  Ralei^, 

Deformed  persons  are  commonly  even  with  nature ; 
for,  as  nature  has  done  ill  by  them,  so  they  do  by  na- 
ture ;  being  void  of  natural  afibction,  they  have  their 
revenge  of  nature.  Bacon. 

What  had  this  been  but  to  thrust  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  revenger  of  all  wicked  insolencies. 

Bp,  Hall, 
Moses  will  not  revenge  this  wrong,  God  will ;  yet 
will  he  not  deal  with  them  himself,  but  he  sends  the 
fiery  serpents  to  answer  for  him.  Id, 

Into  my  borders  now  Jarbas  falls, 
And  my  revengeftd  brother  scales  the  walls. 

Denham. 
What  will  not  ambition  and  revenge  descend  to  ? 

Milton, 
Morocco's  monarch 
Had  come  m  person,  to  have  seen  and  known 
I'he  injured  world's  revenger  and  his  own.  Waller. 
'If  our  hard  fortune  no  compassion  draws. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause. 

Dryden, 
Your  fury  of  a  wife. 
Not  yet  content  to  be  revenged  on  you, 
'llie*  agents  of  your  passion  will  pursue.      Id. 
The  satyr  m  a  rage 
Forgets  his  business  is  to  laugh  and  bite. 
And  will  of  death  and  dire  revenget  write.       Jd, 

Relenting  England,  this  revengeftd  day. 
To  Philip's  manes  did  an  offering  bring. j        Jd. 
He  smiled  revengefully,  and  leaped 
Upon  the  floor :  thence  ganng  at  the  skies. 
His  eye-balls  fieiy  red,  and  glowing  vengeance  ; 
Gods,  I  accuse  you  not.         Id.  and  Lee's  Oedipm. 

What  government  can  be  imagined  without  ju- 
nirial  proceedings  ?  and  what  methods  of  judicature 


without  a  religious  oath,  which  supposes  an  om- 
niscient being,  as  conscious  to  iu  falsenood  or  truth, 
and  a  revenger  of  perjury  1  Bentley. 

Not  nnappeased,  he  passed  the  Stygian  gate. 
Who  leaves  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fate.        Pope. 

Draco,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  granted  an  impu- 
nity to  any  person  that  took  revenge  upon  an  adulterer. 

Broome. 

REVENUE,  n.  i.  Fr.  revenu;  Lat.  revenio. 
Income ;  annual  profits. 

They  privily  itend  over  unto  them  the  revenues 
wherewith  they  are  there  maintained.  Spenser, 

She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 
And  in  her  heart  scorns  our  poverty.      Shahspeare. 
Only  I  retain 

The  name  and  all  the'  addition  to  a  king ; 

The  sway,  revenue,  beloved  son«,  be  yours.      Id. 

Many  offices  are  of  so  small  revenue^  as  not  to  fur- 
nish a  man  with  what  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
his  life.  Temple. 

If  the  woman  could  have  been  contented  with 
golden  eggs,  she  might  have  kept  that  revenue  on 
still.  L^Estrangs, 

His  vassals  easy,  and  the  owner  blest. 
They  pay  a  trifle  and  enjoy  the  rest : 
Not  so  a  nation's  revenues  are  paid  ; 
The  servant's  faults  are  on  the  master  laid.    Swift, 

When  men  grow  great  from  their  revenue  spent. 
And  fly  from  railifl^  into  parliament.  Young, 

Revemuc,  in  law,  is  properly  the  yeaily  rent 
which  accrues  to  any  man  from  his  lands  and 
possession ;  but  is  generally  used  for  the  reve- 
nues or  profits  of  the  crown. 

The  fiscal  prerogatives  of  the  king,  or  such  as 
regard  his  revenue,  that  is,  those  which  the  consti- 
tution has  vested  in  the  royal  person,  in  order 
to  support  his  dignity  and  maintain  his  power, 
are  ve^  learnedly  treated  of  by  Blackstone,  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
Commentaries.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe 
here  that  almost  the  whole  of  these  were,  in  the 
late  king's  reign,  consolidated  and  taken  as  the 
property  of  the  country  :  his  late  majesty,  soon 
after  his  accession,  having  accepted  the  limited 
snm  of  £800,000  per  annum  for  the  support  of 
his  civil  list  (charged  also  vrith  three  life-'annui- 
ties,  to  the  princess  of  Walto,  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  the  princess  Amelia,  to  the  amount 
of  £77,000),  the  hereditary  and  other  revenues 
being  made  a  part  of  the  aggregate  fund,  which 
was  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  whole 
annuity  to  the  crown.  The  expenses  formerly 
defrayed  by  the  civil  list  were  tnose  that  in  any 
shape  relate  to  civil  government :  as  the  expenses 
of  the  household ;  all  salaries  to  officers  of  state, 
to  the  judges,  and  each  of*  the  king's  servants ; 
the  appointments  to  foreign  ambassadors;  the 
maintenance  of  the  queen  and  royal  family ;  the 
king's  private  expenses,  or  privy  purse;  and 
other  very  numerous  outgoings,  as  secret  service 
money,  pensions,  and  other  bounties;  which 
sometimes  have  so  hi  exceeded  the  revenues 
appointed  for  that  purpose  that  application  has 
beeA  made  to  parliament  to  discharge  the  debts 
contracted  on  the  civil  list;  as  particularly  in 
1724,  when  1,000,000  was  grantPd  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  statute  11  Geo.  I.  c.  17;  and  in  1769 
and  1777,  when  1,500,000  and  £600,000  were 
appropriated  to  the  like  use,  by  the  statutes 
9  Geo.  III.  c.  34,  and  17  Geo.  IU.  c.  47, 
Many  of  these  expenses  are  now  charged  on  the 
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omsoltdated  fund,  and  the  civil  list  compre- 
hends the  support  of  his  majesty's  household. 
The  civil  list  is,  indeed,  properly  the  whole  of 
he  kind's  revenue  in  his  own  distinct  capacity ; 
&ie  rest  being  rather  the  revenue  of  the  public, 
or  its  creditors,  though  collected  and  distributed 
again  in  the  name  and  by  the  officers  of  the 
crown.    See  England. 

Revenue,  in  hunting,  a  fleshy  lump  formed 
chiefly  by  a  cluster  of  whitish  worms  on  the 
head  of  the  deer,  supposed  to  occasion  the 
casting  of  their  horns  by  gnavnng  them  at  the 
root. 

REVERB'.  V.  a.  ■\      Fr.  reverberer ; 

Revbr'berant,  tu^  I  Latin     reverbero, 

REV£R'BERATE,o.a.&v.n.^To  resound;  beat 

Reverbera'tion,  n.  <.      i  back :  reverberate 

Rever'beratory,  adj,  J  is  the  more  usual 
vedb,  and  signifies  also  to  heat  so  that  the  flame 
is  reverberated  upon  the  matter  to  be  melted  or 
cleaned  :  reverberation  is  the  act  of  beating  or 
driving  back :  reverberatory,  driving  back. 

Reserve  thy  state,  with  better  judgment  check 
This  hideous  rashness : 

The  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least ; 
Nor  are  those  empty  hearted  whose  loud  sound 
Reverbi  no  hollowness.         Shaktpeare.  King  Lear. 

Hollow  your  name  to  the  reverberaU  bills. 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out  Olivia.  Id,  Twdfth  Night. 

Start 
And  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  readv  braced , 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  well  as  thine. 

Siakxpeare. 

As  the  sight  of  the  eve  is  like  a  glass,  so  is  the  ear 
a  siuuous  cave,  with  a  hard  bone,  to  stop  and  rever- 
berate the  sound.  Bacon, 

To  the  reflection  of  visibles  small  glasses  suflice  ; 
but  to  the  reverberation  of  audibles  are  required 
greater  spaces.  Id. 

The  rays  of  royal  majesty  reverberated  so  strongly 
upon  Villerio  that  they  dispelled  all  clouds. 

ffowd. 

Crocus  martis,  that  is,  steel  corroded  with  vinegar 
or  sulphur,  and  after  reverberated  with  fire,  the  load- 
stone will  not  attract.  Browne. 

Good  lime  may  be  made  of  all  kinds  of  flints,  but 
they  are  hard  to  bum,  except  in  a  reverberatory  kiln. 

Moron. 
The  first  repetitions  follow  very  thick;  for  two 

Srallel  walls  oeat  the  sound  back  on  each  other, 
e  the  several  reverberatiom  of  the  same  image  from 
two  opposite  looking-glasses.-  Addison. 

As  we,  to  improve  the  nobler  kinds  of  fruits,  are 
at  the  expence  of  walls  to  receive  and  reverberate  the 
faint  rays  of  the  sun,  so  we,  by  the  help  of  a  good 
soil,  equal  the  production  of  wanner  countries. 

8mfi. 

Reverberatory  Furnace.  See  Chemistry 
and  Laboratory. 

REVERE',  V.  a. 

REV'£RENCE,ll.<.&0.a. 

Rev'erencer,  n.  s. 
Rev'erend,  otdj. 
Rev'erent, 
Reverential, 
Reveren'tially.  adv. 
Rev'erently, 
Rev^rer,  n.  s. 


synonymous  witn  to  revere :  a  rererenoer,  or  re^ 
verer,  one  who  feels  or  manifests  reverence: 
reverend  is,  venerable ;  deserving  or  command- 
ing respect ;  an  honorary  epithet  of  the  clergy : 
reverent  is,  humble ;  testifying  reverence  or  snb- 
mission:  reverential,  proceeding  firom,  or  ex- 
pressive of,  reverence :  the  adverbs  correspond- 
ing. 

And  afterward  we  hadden  fadres  of  our  fleische 
techeris,  and  we  with  reeerenoe  dredden  hem. 

Wiclif.  Ebrevau  xii. 
Onias,  who  had  been  high  priest,  reverend  in  con- 
versation, and  gentle  in  condition,  prayed  for  the 
Jews.  2  Mae.  xv.  12. 

Now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.    Shakspeare, 
Many  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation' 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to.     Id. 
O  my  dear  father !  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made.  Id., 

Those  that  I  revereneet  those  I  fear,  the  wise ; 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them.  Id. 

Beverend  and  gracious  senators.  Id. 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverenily.        Id, 

All  this  was  ordered  by  the  good  discretion 
Of  the  right  reverend  carainal  of  York. 

Id.  Henry  Vllt. 
When  quarrels  and  factions  are  carried  openly  it 
is  a  sign  the  reverence  of  government  is  lost. 

Bacon't  Bteaye. 
His  disciples  her^. 
By  their  great  master  sent  to  preach  him  every  where* 
M(Mit  reverently  received.  Ihretytem* 

That  oaths  made  in  reverential  fear 
Of  love  and  bis  wrath  may  any  forswear.      Doiw*. 

He  led  her  easily  forth. 
Where  Godfrey  sat  among  his  lords  and  peers ; 
She  reverence  aid*  then  blushed  as  one  dismayed. 

Fairfar, 
In  your  prayers  use  reverent  postures,  and   the 
ki^est  gestures  of  humility,  remembering  thpi  we 
speak  to  God,  in  our  reocrence  to  whom  we  c^nnoi 
exceed.  Taylor. 

Higher  of  the  genial  bed, 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem.      Milton. 
While  they  pervert  pure  nature*s  healthful  rules 
To  loathsome  sickness,  worthily  since  they 
God's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves.       Id. 
A  reverend  sire  among  them  came. 
Who  preached  conversion  and  repentance.  Id. 
They  .forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing,  where  he  judged  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent.  Id.  raradiae  Lett. 

The  Jews,  reverentially  declining  the  situation  oC 
their  temple,  place  their  beds  from  north  to  south. 


Fr.  reverer:  Lat. 


revereor.  To  vene- 
rate ;  regard  with 
honor  or  awe :  rever- 
>>ence  is,  veneration ; 
respect;  act  of  cour- 
tesy or  obeisance, 
bow :  a  title  that  has 
been  given  both  to 


the  clergy  and  to  fathers:  to  reverence  seems 


To  nearest  ports  their  shattered  ships  repair, 
Where  by  our  dreadful  cannon  they  lay  awed  ; 

So  reverently  men  quit  the  open  air. 
When  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods  abroad. 

Dryden. 
A  poet  cannot  have  too    great  a   reoerenre   lor 
readers.  Id. 

Upstarts  the  beldam. 
And  reverence  made,  accosted  thus  the  queen.     Id. 
A  parish  prie^^t  was  of  the  pilgrim  train, 
A  n  awful,  reverend,  and  religtous  man. 
His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace, 
And  charity  itself  was  in  his  face.  U. 

The  least  degree  of  contempt  weakens  rdirion  ;  it 
properly  consisting  in  a  reverential  esteem  of  thingi 
sacred.  Srmr* 
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When  the  divine  revelations  were  comnutted  to 
writing,  the  Jews  were  such  scrapalous  revereft  of 
them  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Masorites,  to 
number  not  only  the  sections  and  lines,  but  even  the 
words  and  letters  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Gocemmtnt  of  the  Tongue. 

An  emperor  often  stamped  on  his  coins  the  face 
or  ornaments  of  his  colleague,  and  we  may  suppose 
Lucius  Vems  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing 
houour  to  Marcus  Aurelins,  whom  he  rather  reverb 
as  his  lather,  than  treated  as  his  partner  in  the  em- 
pire. Addi$0H*i  Remarkt  on  Itafy, 

Then  down  with  all  thy  boasted  volumes,  down ; 
Only  reserve  the  sacred  one : 
Low,  revermUty  low. 
Make  thy  stubborn  knowledge  bow : 
To  look  to  heav'n  be  blind  to  all  below.         Prior, 
Jove  shall  again  mere  your  power. 
And  rise  a  swan,  or  fall  a  shower.  Id. 

The  reason  of  the  institution  being  forgot,  the 
after-ages  perverted  it,  supposing  only  a  reverential 
gratitude  paid  to  the  earth  as  the  common  parent. 

Woodward'e  Natvral  HiUory, 

The  fear  acceptable  to  God  is  a  filial  fear ;  an 
awful  reverence  ot  the  divine  nature,  proceeding  from 
a  just  esteem  of  his  perfections,  which  produces  in 
us  an  inclination  to  his  service,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  ofiend  him.  Rt^en, 

IZco'iemi  old  man !  lo  here  confest  he  stands. 

Pope. 

Meet  then  the  senior,  far  renowned  for  sense. 
With  rev'reni  awe,  but  decent  confidence.  Id, 

All  look  up,  with  reverential  awe. 
At  crimes  that  'scape,  or  triumph  o'er  the  law.  Id. 

The  Athenians,  quite  sunk  in  their  afifairs,  had 
little  commerce  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  were 
become  great  reverencen  of  crowned  beads.    Swijt. 

He  presents  eveiy  one  so  often  before  God  in  his 
prayers  that  he  never  thinks  he  can  esteem,  revertnee, 
or  lerve  those  enough,  for  whom  he  implores  so 
many  mercies  of  God.  Law. 

With  deep-struck  reverential  awe. 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  saw, 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  law 

They  gave  their  lore. 
This  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw. 

That  to  adore.     Burnt, 

That  had  been  just  replied  the  reverend  bard, 
But  done,  fair  youth,  thou  ne'er  hadst  met  me  here, 
I  ne'er  had  seen  yon  glorious  thione  in  peace. 

PoUok. 


REVERSE',  V.  a.,  v.  n., 

Rever' 

Rever'i 

Reveb' 

Rever'sionary,  adj. 


SRSE'y  V.  a.,  V.  n.,  "n 

I'SALyfl.  S.      [&!!.#.# 
I'SIBLE,  <U^.  \ 

I'siONy  n.  s.  i 

I'SIONARY,  adj.  J 


Latin  revema. 
To  turn  complete- 
ly over,  or  upside 
down ;  turn  back ; 
put  one  thing  iu 


tlie  place  of  another;  snbrert;  hence  to  con- 
tradict ;  repeal ;  turn  to  the  contrary ;  recal ;  re- 
new (obsolete) :  as  a  verb  neuter,  to  return :  as 
a  noun-substantive,  change;  vicissitude;  an  op- 
posite ;  that  side  of  a  coin  on  which  the  head  is  not 
placed :  reversible  is,  capable  of  being  reversed 
or  changed :  reversion,  right  of  succession;  state 
of  beini;  to  be  possessed  'd3ter  the  death  of  a  pre- 
sent possessor:  the  adjective  corresponding. 

Well  knowing  true  all  he  did  rehearse, 
And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  reverse 
Tite  ugly  vie%v  of  his  deformed  crimes.    Sjienier. 

Better  it  was,  in  tlie  eye  of  his  undersUnding, 

that    sometimes   an   erroneous  sentence  definitive 

should  prevail,  till  the  same  authority,  perceiving 

such  oversight,  might  afterwards  corrector  reverte  it. 
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than  that  strifes  should  have  respite  to  grow,  and  not 
come  speedily  unto  some  end.        Hooker**  Preface. 
As  were  our  England  in  revereion  his. 

And  he  our  subjects  next  degree  in  hope. 

Shaktpeare. 

The  king,  in  the  revertal  of  the  attainders  of  his 
partakers,  had  his  will.  Bacon**  Henry  VIL 

As  the  Romans  set  down  the  image  and  inicrip- 
tion  of  the  consul,  afterward  of  the  emperor,  on  the 
one  side,  so  they  changed  the  reverae  always  upon 
new  events.  Camden. 

A  decree  was  made  that  they  had  forfeited  their 
liberties ;  and  albeit  they  macte  great  moans,  yet 
could  they  not  procure  this  sentence  to  be  reversed. 

Hajfward. 

A  life  in  reversion  is  not  half  so  valuable  as  that 
which  may  at  present  be  entered  on.       Hammond. 

He  was  veiy  old,  and  had  out- lived  most  of  his 
friends ;  many  persons  of  quality  being  dead  who 
had  for  recompence  of  lervices,  procured  the  reversiou 
of  his  ofiioe.  Clarendon. 

Michael's  sword  staid  not ; 
But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  ent'ring  shared 
Satan's  right  side.  MUton. 

Our  guard  upon  the  royal  side  ; 
On  the  reverse  our  beauty's  pride.      Waller. 

A  pyramid  reversed  may  stand  upon  his  point,  if 
balanced  by  admirable  skill.    Temple's  Miseetlanies. 
The  strange  reverse  of  fate  jou  see  ; 

I  pitied  you,  now  you  may  pity  me.        Dryden. 
So  many  candidates  there  stand  for  wit, 

A  place  at  court  is  scarce  so  hard  to  get ; 

In  vain  they  crowd  each  other  at  the  door ; 

For  ev'n  reversions  are  all  begg'd  before.         Id, 

Those  seem  to  do  best,  who,  taking  useful  hints 
from  facts,  carry  them  in  their  minds  to  be  judged 
of,  by  what  they  shall  find  in  histoiy  to  confirm  or 
reverse  these  imperfect  observations.  Locke, 

Though  grace  may  have  reversed  the  condemning 
sentence,  and  sealed  the  sinner's  pardon  before  God, 
yet  it  may  have  left  no  transcript  of  that  pardon  in 
the  sinner's  breast.  South, 

Count  Tariff  appeared  the  reverse  of  Goodman 
Fact.  Addison. 

Several  reverses  are  owned  to  be  the  representati- 
ons of  antique  figures.  Id,  on  Ancient  Medait. 

With  what  tyrennj  custom  governs  men!  it 
makes  that  reputable  in  one  age,  which  was  a  vice  in 
another,  and  reverses  even  the  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil.  Bogers. 

There  are  multitudes  of  reversionary  patents  and 
fweriioTuiTy  promises  of  preferments.       Arbuthnot. 

These  now  contronl  a  wretched  people's  fate ; 
These  can  divide,  and  these  reverse  the  state.  Pope. 

Fame's  a  reversion  in  which  men  take  place, 
O  late  ffwwniim  /  at  their  own  decease.  Young. 

,  By  a  strange  reverse  of  things,  Justinian's  law, 
which  for  many  ages  was  neglected,  does  now  obtain, 
and  the  Theodocian  code  is  in  a  manner  antiquated. 

Baker. 
Whoever  feels  pain  in  hearing  a  good  character  of 
his  neighbour  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  the  reverse. 
And  those  who  despair  to  rise  in  distinction  by  their 
virtues  are  happy  if  othen  can  be  depressed  to  a  le- 
vel with  themselves.  Franklin, 

Reversal  of  Judgment,  in  law.  A  judgment 
may  be  falsified,  reversed,  or  voided,  in  the  first 
place,  without  a  writ  of  error,  for  matters  foreign 
to  or  dehors  the  record,  that  is,  not  apparent 
upon  the  face  of  it;  so  that  they  cannot  be  as- 
signed for  error  in  the  superior  court,  which  can 
only  jud^e  from  what  appears  in  the  record  it- 
self;  ana  therefore,  if  the  whole  record  be  not 
certified,  or  not  truly  certified,  by  the  inferior 
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coart,  the  party  injured  thereby  in  both  civil  and  Rnery  ii  when  ideas  float  io  oar  mind,  withoat 

criminal  cases  may  allege  a  diminution  of  the  <^y  reflection  or  regard  of  the  understanding, 

record,  and  cause  it  to  be  rectified.    Sdly,  A  ^'^^^ 

judgment   may  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error.  If  the  minds  of  men  were  laid  open,  we  should 

which  lies  from  all  inferior  criminal  jurisdictions  Me  but  little  difference  between  that  of  the  wim  mu 

to  the  court  of  long's  bench,  and  from  the  king's  •^  ^^  ©^  *«  ^^^  '>  }^^^  are  infinite  rwm«  and 

bench  to  the  bouse  of  peers,  and  may  be  brought  numberless  extravagancies  pass  through  both, 

for  notorious  mistakes  in  the  judgment  or  other  ."^' 

parts  of  the  record.    The  effect  of  fidsifying  or  I  "^^^y^**  .^'  gone  ts  to  take  pWaswe  m  «• 

reversing  an  outlawry  is,  that  the  party  shall  be  •*"*  ^  ""  ""^-                                      ^'^' 

in  the  same  plight  as  if  he  had  appealed  upon  REVEST,  •.  a.    Fr.  rtve$iir.  revitm ;  Lat* 

the  capias :  and,  if  it  be  before  pleaded,  he  snail  revtstio.    To  clothe  again, 

be  put  to  plead  to  the  indictment ;  if,  after  con-  ^^  nathlets, 

viction,  he  shall  receive  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  The'  enchanter  finding  fit  for  his  mtents, 

for  all  the  other  proceedings,  except  only  the  Did  thus  mart,  and  deckt  with  due  habUunents. 

process  of  outlawry  for  his  non-appeannce,  re-  ^      ^       ,               *        ,     ,     «   ,  '"""'* 

main  good  and  effectual  as  before.    But,  when  Tto  eflfectual  jwwer  of  words  Ae  Pythagore»ni 

judgment  pronounced  upon  conviction  is  fidsi-  extolled  ;Jie  impious  Jem  ascnbed  aU  miracle,  to 

fied  or  reversed,  all  former  proceedings  are  ab-  J^'  ''^  "^  «»g~^  "^  Sl2^'Slu 

solutely  set  aside,  and  the  party  stands  as  if  he  ^j^^^  ^j^^  ^f  ^^^  iwiewest  the  seeds, 

had  never  been  at  all  accused,  r^tored  in  hia  The  withered  fields  rmmi  their  cheaiful  wewls. 

credit,  his  capacity,  his  blood,  and  his  estates ;  Wotttm, 

HilTi'^Tj^'l^^^^^lt.VTfl  REVICmON,  n...    Ui.rcvkh«..    R«»m 

4way  by  the  crown,  yet  the  owner  may  enter  ^    vf 

upon  the  grantee,  with  ^  UtUe  ceremony  a.  he  „' *;,  ^j^,      ^       ,„,,^  ^  .^  „„. 

nught  enter  upon  a  disseisor.     But  he  still  re-  ^^  ^  ^    ,,  ^phenli,  not  in  it.  own.  tat  i. 

nains  liable  to  another  prosecution  for  the  same  ,i„  i„t  and  general  Amet.  withoat  aU  hope  oT  «- 

offence :  for,  the  first  being  erroneous,  be  never  victim.                                                 Awm. 

was  in  jeopardy  thereby.  REVICTUAL,  t;.  a.    Re  and  victual.    To 

Reversiok,  in  the  law  of  England,  has  two  ^^  ^^  witbVictuals. 

significations :  the  one  of  which  is  an  estate  left,  ,.,,         ,.       ,»,                tij 

which  continues  during  a  particular  estate  in  ?  ^^^  ^\  objected,  that  I  put  into  Irthni 

being ;  and  the  other  is  the  i4iming  of  the  land,  ^^  'P^*  7"*^^  ^'ff.  ^^"^.^  ^^'n^^2  ^"^ 

&c/after  the  particular  estate  is  ended ;  and  ii  "^^-elf.  and  none  of  the  rest.        Raleufi. ,  ^H^y. 

is  further  said  to  be  an  interest  in  lands,  when  REVIEW,  ».  a.  &n.f.  (      Re  and  view.  To 

the  possession  of  it  foils,  or  where  the  estate  Review'er,  n.  s.            )  look  back;  see  or 

which  vras  for  a  time  parted  with  returns  to  the  consider  again;  retrace;  in  modem  literature  to 

graqters,  or  their  heirs.    But,  according  to  the  gi^«  »  P'^Wic  character  of  a  book  after  having 

usual  definition  of  a  reversion,  it  is  the  residue  examined  it  more  or  less :  the  noun  substantive 

of  an  estate  left  in  the  granter,  after  a  particular  corresponding. 

estate  granted  away  ceases,  continuing  in  the  I  shall  rtvitm  Sicilia ;  for  whose  »ght 

granter  of  such  an  estate.    The  difference  be-  I  have  a  woman's  longing.             Skthtpm; 

tween  a  remainder  and  a  reversion  consists  in  So  swift  he  flies,  that  his  remewing  eye 

this,  that  the  remainder  may  belong  to  any  man  Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  ears  the  cry. 

except  the  granter;  whereas  the  reversion  re-  Denkm, 

turns  to  him  who  conveyed  the  lands,  &c.  He  with  great  indifference  considered  his  ntiem 

REVERT*,  V.  a.,  ».  n.,  U  n.  s .    Lat.  rtverto.  *nd  subsequent  editions.                                  FeU. 

To  change ;  turn  to  the  contrary ;  reverberate  ;  Segrais  says,  that  the  ^Eneis  is  an  imperfect  work, 

return;  fidl  back :  as  a  musical  term,  recurrence;  andUiat  death  prevented  the  divine  poet  fromrr- 

revertible ;  returnable.  tiewing  it ;  and,  for  that  reason  he  had  condenocd 

My  arrows,  it  to  the  fire.                                                 Dryfien. 

Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  load  a  wind.  We  make  a  general  rtvkw  of  the  whole  work,  tsA 

Would  have  rewrttfd  to  my  bow  again.  a  general  review  of  nature;    that,    by  comparing 

SkakKpean,  them,  their  full  correspondency  may  appear. 

If  his  tenant  and  patentee  should  dispose  of  his  BumeVt  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

i;ift,  without  his  kingly  assent,  the  lands  shall  reeert  The  works  of  nature  will  bear  a  thousand  vie** 

to  the  king.                                                    Baeon,  and  rewews ;  the  more  narrowly  we  look  into  then, 

Hath  not  masiek  her  figures  the  same  with  rheto-  ^^^  "o^  occasion  we  shall  have  to  admire, 

nek  ?  what  is  a  nnert  but  her  antistrophe  f  Atterbury's  Semeet, 

Peaeham  on  Mu-  iek.  Shall  I  the  long  laborioos  scene  remevf. 

Wretched  her  sabjects.  gloomy  siU  the  queen,  ^^^^  open  all  the  wounds  of  Greece  anew.      P^. 

Till  happy  chance  revert  the  cruel  scene ;  I  did  not  suspect,  till  the  rtvirawn  told  nw  to> 

And  apish  folly,  with  her  wild  resort  that  you  are  mane  on  of  artifice  and  design,  and  tint 

wt  wit  and  jest,  disturbs  the  solemn  court.      Prior.  your  ambition  is  to  delude  your  hearers. 

The  stream  boils  Cowper*t  Primte  Correspondeetf. 

Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  hollowed  bank  Review,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  drawing 

H^verted  plays  in  undulaUog  flow.         Ihmeom.  ^^^  ^n  ^^  p^n  of  the  aimy  in  line  of  battle,  to 

r.EVERIE*,  or  )       French    reverie.    Loose  be  viewed  by  the  king,  or  a  general,  that  il»ff 

HEVEaY*,  II.  s.   ]  musing;  irregular  thought.  may  know  the  condition  of  the  troope. 
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Review,  Cuxmissiok  of,  is  a  commission 
sometimes  granted  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  re- 
vise the  5'.ntence  of  the  court  of  delegates,  when 
it  is  apprehended  they  have  been  led  into  a  ma- 
terial error.  This  commission  the  king  may 
grant,  although  the  statutes  24  and  25,  Henry 
VIII.,  declare  the  sentence  of  the  delegates  defi- 
nitive :  because  the  pope,  as  supreme  head  by 
the  canon  law, used  to  grant. such  commission 
of  review ;  and  saeb  authority  as  the  pope  here- 
tofore exerted  is  now  annexed  to  the  crown,  by 
statutes  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  1,  and  Eliz.  c.  I. 
But  it  is  not  matter  of  right,  which  the  subject 
may  demand  ex  debito  justitise ;  but  merelv  a 
matter  of  &vor,  and  which  therefore  is  often 
denied. 

REVILE',  V.  B.  kn.».f     Re  and  vile.    To 

Revi'ler,  5  reproach ;  vilify  :  the 

Revi'lixgly,  adv.  i  reproach  given :  the 
other  noun  substantive  and  the  adverb  corre- 
sponding. 

Fear  not  the  reproach  of  men,  neither  be  afraid 
of  their  retiUngt,  Itaiah  li.  7. 

Asked  for  their  pass  by  every  squib, 

That  list  at  will  them  to  reot'/e  or  snib.     Spttuer. 
I  read  in  's  looks 
Matter  against  me ;  and  bis  eye  reviled 
Me  as  his  abject  olnect.     Skakapeare.  Bewnj  VIII, 

1  heard  thee  in  the  {[arden,  and  of  thy  voice 
Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself, — to  whom 
The  gracious  Judge,  without  reiUe,  leplied.  MiUen, 

The  bitterest  rmrikn  are  often  half-witted  people. 

Goeemmeni  of  the  Tongm, 

She  still  beareth  him  an  invincible  hatred,  revUetk 
him  to  his  fisoe,  and  raileth  at  him  in  all  companies. 

Swift. 

REVILLA  GiGEDO,  a  large  island  on  the 
coast  of  north-west  America,  first  circumnavi- 
gated by  Vancouver,  and  so  called  in  honor  of 
Conde  de  Revilla  Gigedo,  viceroy  of  New  Spain. 
It  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-five 
in  breadth.  Here  Vancouver  was,  before  he 
was  aware,  surrounded  by  the  natives  in  their 
canoes,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  mur- 
dered. After  various  fruitless  efforts  to  conci- 
liate the  inhabitants,  he  at  length  gave  the  order 
to  fire,  when  they  all  immediately  fled,  but  two 
British  sailors  were  badly  wounded  with  spears. 
Long.  228^  2r  to  229®  15*  E.,  lat.  55**  6'  to  55° 
55' N. 

Revilla  Gigedo,  Canal  de,  a  channel  on. 
the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  so  called 
by  Vancouver,  and  formed  by  the  island  of  Re- 
villa Gigedo  on  the  west,  and  by  the  conti- 
nental shore  of  North  America  and  the  island  of 
Gravina  on  the  east. 

REVISE',  V.  a.  &  n.  s.  ^     Lat.   revitta.     To 

Revi'sal,  U.S.  > review;  overlook:  a 

Revi'sion.  )  review  or  re-exami- 

nation :  this  is  also  the  general  sense  of  revisal : 
revision  is  the  act  of  revising. 

His  sending  them  sheet  by  sheet  when  printed, 
and  surveying  the  revitee.  Fell. 

The  revieal  of  these  letters  hss  been  a  kind  of 
examination  of  conscience  to  me ;  so  fairly  and 
faithfully  have  I  set  down  in  them  the  undisguised 
state  of  the  mind.  rope, 

Lintot.    dull  rogue!    will  think  your  price  too 
much  : 
*  Kot,  Sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch.*  Idm 


REVISIT,  V.  fl.  Fr.  revititer;  Lat.  cvit9 
revixito.    To  visit  again. 

Thee  I  revint  safe, 
And  feel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp ;  but  diou 
Revititest  not  these  eyes,  that  rowl  in  vain, 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn. 

MUtmi, 

Let  the  pale  sire  remsit  Thebes,  and  bear 
These  pleasing  orders  to  the  tyrant's  ear.         Pope, 

REVIVE',  V.  n.  &  v.  a.'\       Fr.  revivre ;  Lat 

Revi'ver,  n.  s.  /  revive,  re  and  vivifico . 

Reviv'ificate,  tr  a.      >To  return  to  life,  vi- 

Revivifica'tion,  n.  J.  i  gor,  or  activity;  to 

Revivis'cency.  'renew;  to   quicken; 

rouse :  to  revivificate  is  to  call  to  life :  revivifica- 
tion, the  act  of  doing  so  :  reviviscency,  renewal 
of  life. 

The  Lord  heard  Elijah,  and  the  soul  of  the  child 
came  unto  him  again,  aod  he  revioed. 

,  1  Kings  xvii.  22. 

God  lighten  our  ejres,  and  give  us  a  little  remcmg 
in  our  bondage.  Enra  ix.  8. 

Noise  of  arms,  or  view  of  martial  guise, 
Might  not  remoe  desire  of.  knightly  exercise. 

Spetuer. 

I  should  reviee  the  soldiers'  hearts ; 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself.    Shaktpeure. 
So  he  dies ; 

But  soon  revivet :  death  over  him  no  power 

Shall  long  usurp.  MUUm, 

I  revive 
At  this  last  sisht,  assured  that  man  shall  live.    Id. 

What  first  %neas  in  this  place  beheld 
Reewed  his  courage,  and  his  fear  expelled.  Dry-ien. 

The  memory  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
minds  those  iras  whicn  after  imprinting  have  been 
laid  aside  out  of  sight.  Locke^ 

As  long  as  an  infant  is  in  the  womb  of  its  parent^ 
so  long  are  these  medicines  of  reMfieation  m  pre- 
paring. Spectator, 

Scripture  makes  mention  of  a  restitution  and 
reviviieeney  of  all  things  at  the  end  of  the  world. 


He'll  use  me  as  he  does  my  betters. 
Publish  my  life,  my  will,  my  letters. 
Revive  the  libels  born  to  die. 
Which  Pope  must  bear  as  well  as  I.       Swift, 

REUNITE^  v.a.7     Re  and  unite.    To  join 

Reu'nion,  n.  f.  >  again ;  make  one  a  second 
time ;  join  what  is  divided :  the  noun  substan- 
tive corresponding. 

By  this  match  the  line  of  Charles  the  Great 
Was  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France.     Shakspeare. 

She,  that  should  all  parts  to  reunion  bow. 
She  that  had  all  magnetick  force  alone. 
To  draw  and  fasten  sundry  parts  in  one.      Donne, 

REVOKE',  V.  a.         "^     Fr.  revoquer ;  Span 

Revo' 

Revo' 

Revoca' 

Revoke' 

revocable  is  that  which  may  be  recalled  or  re- 
pealed: the  noun  substantive  corresponding: 
revocation,  the  act  of  recalling,  or  state  of  being 
recalled ;  repeal :  revokement  (disused)  is  its 
synonyme. 

What  reason  is  there,  but  that  those  grants  and 
privileges  should  be  revoked,  or  reduced  to  the  first 
intention  1  Spenier, 

She  strove  their  sudden  rages  to  revoke. 

That  at  the  last  suppressing  fury  mad. 

They  'gan  abstain.  Id. 

When  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  ill  made,    he 
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whok  due  tar  vhidi  it  wis  oiade  rtill 
do  we  not  heifu  mtkt  our  voy  own  deod,  mnA  «p> 
mid  onnelTCi  mA  fsOj,  jn,  ftll  that  were  waken 
of  it  with  oTcnight  and  eirorl  Htoker. 

One,  that  law  the  people  bent  ht  iSbm  reooemtim 
of  Calria,  gate  him  notioe  of  their  aflectioa.      id. 
Let  it  be  noiied. 
That  thnmgh  our  intooenioB,  tlua  mwfcift 
And  paidoB  oomea.        Skak^tar^  He$uy  VIIL 

Uowaoerer  yoa  shew  bittemesa,  do  not  act  anj 
thing  that  is  not  rvMooMe.  Boom's  Amj^. 

Seas  are  tronbled,  when  they  do  rtaolm 
Their  flowing  waves  into  themselTes  again.  Davm* 

A  law  may  oeaae  to  be  in  force,  withoat  an  ex- 
press revoeation  of  the  lawgiver.  Whim, 

His  successor,  by  order,  nnlliSes 
Many  his  patents,  and  did  mceau 
And  re- assume  his  liberalities.  DanuFt  Ciml  War, 

Elaiana's  kin^  commanded  Chenandra  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  received  adTioe  of  bis  rsMoacioR. 

HomeCs  Vocal  Fantt. 
Withoat  my  Auengaebe  I  cannot  live ; 
Renoke  his  doom,  or  else  my  sentence  give. 

Drjden, 
If  a  grieranoe  be  inflicted  on  a  person,  be  may 
appeal ;  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  pray  a  revocation  of 
such  a  giievanoe.  Aylifi, 

REVOLT,  V.  n.  1      Fr.  revolter  ;  Itol.  revol- 
Revol'ter,  n.  f .  $  tart ;  of  Lat  re  and  voluto. 
To  fall  off  from  one  to  another ;  change :  a  de- 
sertion; rebellion:  Shakspeare  uses  it   for  re- 
volter. 

This  people  hath  a  revolting  and  a  rebellions 
heart ;  toe^  are  reeoUed  and  gone.   Jeremiak  v.  53. 
AH  will  reeolt  from  me,  and  tnm  to  him. 
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On  theb  oiba  iaiBoae 
reoobttim,  day  fy  day 


You  are  already  love's  firm  votary. 
And  cannot  soon  rmrfr  and  change  yoar  mind.  Id. 
You  ingrate  reooUt, 
Yon  bloody  Neros,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dmr  mother  England.  Id, 

Our  daughter  hath  made  a  grou  reeoU,       Id. 

He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as 
much  enfeebled  by  daily  revolts,  Rakigh, 

Thou  single  hast  maintained 
Against  reeolud  multitudes  the  cause  of  truth. 

Milum, 
Fair  honour  that  thou  dost  thy  God,  in  trusting 
He  will  accept  thee  to  defend  his  cause, 
A  murderer,  a  rewdtar,  and  a  robber.  /d. 

If  all  our  levies  are  made  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
may  not  thoM  two  parts  of  the  monarchy  be  too 
powerful  for  the  rest,  in  case  of  a  rewUJ 

AddiMon's  State  of  the  War, 
He  was  not  a  rewdter  from  the  truth  which  he  had 
OQce  embraced.  Atterhwr/t  Sermont. 

Those  who  are  negligent  or  reoolten  shall  perish. 

Swift, 

REVOLVE',  V.  n.  &  v.  a.  >       Lat.    revolvo. 

Revolu'tion,  r.  s.  S  To  roll  in  a  circle ; 

fall  back;  roll  any  thing  round;  consider;  me- 
ditate on :  revolution  is  the  act  of  revolving; 
course  of,  or  space  measured  by,  that  which  re- 
volves ;  rotation ;  backward  motion ;  change  in 
the  government  of  a  country.  Used  among  us 
particularly  for  the  change  produced  by  the  ad* 
miKsion  of'^  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 

You  may  revolve  what  tales  I  told  you 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  or  war. 

Shahtpeare, 
Then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines. 
Revolved  on  heaven's  great  axis.  Milton. 


Id,  ParadimJMi. 
Fear 

Conea  thud'riag  back  widi  dreadfiil  fvadbCMi 
On  my  defenceless  head.  Mdten, 

Meieon  have  no  more  time  allowed  them  fox  their 
moutiiig,  than  the  short  mehuiom  of  a  day. 

Drydeu, 
The  late  revolmtum,  justified  by  iu  necaenity,  and 
the  good  it  had  produced,  will  be  a  lasting  answer. 

Davenent. 
On  the  desertion  of  an  appeal,   the  jurisdictioo 
does  ipso  jure  revohe  to  the  judge  a  quo. 

Ayliffe^s  Partrgm. 
The  Persian  wept  over  his  army,  that  within  the 
revolution  of  a  single  age,  not  a  man  would  be  le/t 
alive.  Weke. 

They  do  not  revehe  about  any  common  centre. 

Cfteyw. 
Each  rfwfcnisryear. 
The  teeming  ewes  a  triple  oflspring  bear.        Popi* 
If  the  earth  revoke  thus,  eaca  house  near  the  cqoa- 
tor  must  move  a  thousand  mi]^  an  hour. 

Wattt's  Iwmrtpement  of  the  Mmd. 
They  will  be  taught  the  diurnal  revUiition  of  the 
heavens.  Watts. 

Winds  of  the  north  !  restrain  your  icy  gales, 
Nor  chill  the  bosom  of  these  happy  v^es ! 
Hence  in  dark  heaps,  ye  gathenng  clouds,  revoke! 
Dispem,  ye  lightmngs !  and  ye  mista  dissolve ! 

REVOM'IT,  V.  a.  Fr.  reoomtr.  Re  and  vo- 
mit.   To  vomit  again. 

They  might  cast  it  up,  and  take  more,  vomitiag 
and  reeoedting  what  they  drink.  HakniU. 

REUS,  a  considerable  town  of  Catalonia, 
Spain,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  six  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  harbour  is  near  a  village  called 
Salon,  and  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a  canal.  It 
is  one  of  the  two  towns  of  Spain  that  have  riseo 
into  importance  in  modem  times.  Manu&ctures 
of  silk,  cottons,  leather,  hats,  brandy  and  liquors, 
have  been  progressively  established;  and  the 
population  now  exceeds  20,000.  Eight  miles 
west  from  Tarragona. 

REUSS,  a  principally  of  Upper  Saxon?,  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one  adjoin^ 
Prussia,  the  other  Bavaria.  The  area  of  thr 
whole  is  about  600  square  miles ;  general  billy, 
and  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  tillage.  The 
hills  are  productive  of^  copper  and  lead ;  also  a 
Cew  of  iron,  silver,  alum,  and  vitriol.  The  more 
extensive  manufactures  are  woollen  and  linen, 
the  smaller  cottons,  leather,  and  hardware.  TV 
chief  town  is  Gera.  The  north-east  comer  oi 
this  principality  is  watered  by  the  Elster,  the 
south-west  by  the  Saale.  The  princes  of  Reuss 
are  of  an  old  family,  repeatealy  divided  aod 
subdivided.  At  present  it  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal lines,  the  elder  and  younger;  the  lattet 
having  an  income  of  £40.000  steriing,  the  elder 
of  about  £13,000.  They  both  have  votes  in  the 
diet  of  the  Germanic  confederation ;  and  theif 
exists  a  deliberative  body  in  this  petty  principalis 
under  the  name  of  states.  The  prevailing  reli- 
gion is  the  Lutheran.    Population  85,000. 

Reuss,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Switxer- 
land,  issues  from  the  lake  Luzendro,  in  Mounr 
St.  Gothard,  and  flows  through  the  WaldstaJ- 
tenee,  passing  by  Lucerne,  until  it  fiills  into  i^ 
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Aar,  near  Pruck.     It  has  a  great  number  of       As  the  SuiMeme  Betas  »  Hie  only  proper  judge 

water&lUy  god   receives   mounUin    streams  in  of  our  perfectbns,  to  is  he  the  only  fit  rewarder  of 

rapid  succession.     Below  the  valley  of  Urseren  *^*?j;* .  ,  „  ,  Addium. 

on  this  stream  is  the  Devil's  Bridge,  consisting       "^.J"**??'  "  !j"  "  VT^^'  ^*^!,?°P"^!;  "' 

of  a  single  arch,  of  eighty  feet  span,  at  a  spot  """"les  been,  of  thoM  who  best  deserved  from^^em. 

where  the  water  has  a  fell  of   100  feet.    It        The  Snpieme  Being  wiwinii  the  just,  and  puShis 

abounds  m  fine  salmon,  and  becomes  navigable  the  unjust.  BroJis  an  tke  Odyuey. 

at  Lucerne. 

REUTLINGEN,  an  ancient  town  of  Wir-  .   REWOTlD,j.a.    Re  and  word.    To  repeat 

temberg,  Germany,  on  the  river  Echetz,  nine-  "*  *®  **™®  words, 
teen  miles  south  by  east  of   Stutgard.    After  Bring  roe  to  the  test, 

being  long  a  free  town,  it  was  incorporated  with  And  I  the  matter  will  reword ;  which  madness 

the  dominions  of  Wirtembeig  and   its  popu-  Would  gambol  from.  SSiuktpeare.  HamUt. 

lation  about  8000.  REYES,  a  city  of  the  Caiaccas,  Colombia. 

REVUL'SION,  n.  s.  ^     Fr.  revuUion;  Lat.  The  inhabitants   carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  in 

Revul'sionary,  adj. )  revuUui.    The  act  of  cacao,  tobacco,  and  in  neat  cattle.     Forty  mil*") 

drawing  the  blood  or  humors  from  remote  parts  S.  S.  W.  from  Caraccas.    It  b  also  the  name  of 

of  the  body :  having  the  power  of  revulsion.  several  other  settlements  in  South  America. 

There  is  a  way  of  rtmdtion  to  let  blood  in  an  ad-        REYN  (John  de),  an  eminent  historical  and 

verse  part.  Baeon*t  Natural  HiHor^,  portrait  painter,  bom  at  Dunkirk  in  1610.     He 

His  flux  of  blood  breaking  forth  again  with  greater  was  a  disciple  of  Vandyke,  and  was  so  attached 

violence  than  it  had  done  before,  was  not  to  be  to  his  master  tliat  he  followed  him  to  London, 

stopped  by  outward  applications,  nor  the  rtvulaoaa  where  it  is  thought  he  continued  as  long  as  he 

®^  •?y>«d.  FeU.  lived.    In  Britain  he  is  mosUy  known  by  the 

I  had  heard  of  some  strange  cures  of  frenaes.  bv  ^^^  ^f  l^^,^  j^.     He  jj^  ^  1578.    The 

au^^phcahons  of  fiie  ^  ^Iowct  parU  which  3^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  is  said  to  be  occasioned 

seems  reasonable  enouirh,  by  the  violent  r«vuinon  it  u  r  «l       u  •      •        «.^  «    ^r    j  i. 

mav  make  of  humou,.^  the  head.  TimpU.  ^^^^,^^^1  ^)f^  being  imputed  to  Vandyke. 

Derivation  difiers  from  ttmUUm  only  in  the  mea^  ^  REYNtAU   fCharles  Rene),  a  member  of 

sure  of  the  distance,  and  the  force  of  the  medicines  *»«  French  Academy,  and  an  eminent  mathe- 

used :  if  we  draw  it  to  some  tery  remote  or  con-  matician,  bom  at  Bressac,  in  Anjou,  in  1650. 

traiy  part,  we  call  it  reoulMum ;   if  only  to  some  He  taught  philosophy  at  Toulon,  and  became 

nei^bouring  place,  and  by  gentle  means,  we  call  it  proiiessor  or  mathematics  at  Algiers,  in  1683. 

denTation.  Wuaman  of  Tvmeuri,  He  published  a  femous  work,  entitled  Analyse  ^ 

REWARiy,  ti.  a.  &  n.  s.-)     Re  and  award.—  Demonstrated,  in  which  he  reduced  into  a  body 

Reward'able,  oA'.  >  Skinner.    To  give  the  theories  of  Newton,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  &c. 

Reward'eb,  n.  s.  >  in  return ;  repay ;  ^®  ^'®^J?.y2^»  *^  seventy-two. 

recompense ;  the  recompense  given ;  used  some-  ^  REYNER  (John),  a  learned  divine,  bom  a 

times,  but  not  frequently,  for  a  recompense  of  J^ncoln,  and  educated  at  Emanuel    CoUege, 

evU :  rewaidable  is  worthy  of  reward :  rewarder,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  viras  a  fellow.    He  was 

he  who  bestows  recompense.  ejected  from   his  living  for  nonconformity  in 

Thou  hast  ftwardsi  me  good,  whereas  I  have  f^  ^^^^J  J!?^u^'?^  at  Nottingham,  where  he  had 

«Mm/e<i  thee  evil.  1  &m.  xxiv.  17.  practised  physic.     His  vmUngs  are  chiefly  theo- 

They  rtwardad  me  evil  for  good.  Paalm  xzzt.  12.  logical. 

Rewards  and  punishmenu  do  always  presuppose        REYNOLDS  (Sir  Joshua),  an  eminent  Eng- 

somethinff  willingly  done  well  or  ill ;  without  which  lish  painter,  bom  at  Plympton,  his  father  being 

respect,  Uiough  we  may  sometimes  [receive  good,  yet  master  of  the  grammar  school  of  that  town.    At 

then  it  is  only  a  benefit  and  not  a  reward.    Hooker,  an  early  age  he  evinced  a  fondness  for  drawing, 

Men's  actions  are  judged,  whether  in  their  own  which  induced  his  father  finally  to  place  him  at 

nature  rewardable  or  punishable.  Id,  the  age  of  seventeen  with  Hudson,  then  the  first 

A  liberal  nwarder  of  his  friends.        Skdupeare.  portrait  painter  in  London.    He  remained  with 

I  ^!i  T!!''!  V**"*'  ?^^  ***''^  "H*  "^  ""   ^VT  him  only  three  yeiirs,  and  then  upon  some  tri- 

^^^^\   ^  I^'^^^A^J^'^ZS  F^^  ^^^  fling  diigreem^t  returned    into  Devonshire. 

IS  Dleased  to  «ve ;  and  the  method  of  h^reward^g  ^   ^  ^^      performances,  at  this  period,  was 

IS  by  giTine  them  more  naoe.  Hammond*  Y      .    ""  "'"•■  h^**"'"*"^*^  •%  u»«  |#»,v*«,     « 

TTie  actfon  that  is  but  indigent,  and  without  thf  .Future  of  a  boy  reading  by  a  reflected  light, 

reward,  if  done  only  upon  our  own  choice,  is  an  act  "^^^^  ^^  «>W  fifty  years  afterwards  for  thirty- 

of  religion,  and  rewardahU  by  God,  if  done  in  obe-  fiv«  guineas.    He  now  practised  at  Plymouth 

dience  to  our  superiors.  Taylor,  Dock,  and,  while  there,  obtained  an  introduction 

There  is  no  mora  reason  to  rewwrd  a  man  for  believ*  to  the  noble  family  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and 

ing  that  four  is  more  than  three,  than  for  being  became  acquainted  with  captain,  afterwards  ad- 

hungnr  or  sleepy ;  because  these  things  do  not  pro-  miral  lord  Keppel.    That  officer  being  about  to 

ceed  from  choice,  but  from  natural  necessity.  A  man  sail  in  1 749,  for  the  Meditexranean,  ofiiered  to 

must  do  so.  nor  can  he  do  othwwise.  Wmm.  j^ke  Reynolds  thither,  which  invitation  he  ghidly 

«-^?  -»*il?Fi  ^  J'^**^^"^.^****:  ^" Vr  "***1n,  accepted.    While  at  Minorca  he  was  mu<&  em- 

His  faithful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss.      MiUen.  ^i^^Li  •    ,^:«*;«^  ,*^.*w.u-  u«  »k;«.k  ...<»»•.•  1,^ 

Men  hav;  consented  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?^^^^  V^^  portrajts,  by  which  means  he 

and  the  recompenses  of  anoiher  world,  momising  to  ^creased  his  finances  sufficienUy  to  emtble  lum 

themselves  somi  reward*  of  virtue  after  this  Ufe.  ^  visit  Rome,  m  which  capitol  and  m  other 

TiUotton,  parts  of  Italy  he  remained  about  three  years 

To  myself  1  owe  this  due  regaid.  At  the  latter  end  of  1759  he  returned  to  Lon- 

Not  to  asake  lott  my  gift,  but  my  reward.  Drydm.  don,  and  the  first  specimen  he  then  gave  of  hi& 
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improveinents  was  the  head  of  hb  pupil,  Giu-  the   names  of   Johnson,   Garrick,  Burke,  ani 
seppe  Marchi,  painted  in  a  Turkish  oress.    The  others  of  the  first  rank  of  literary  emiDeDCc,  3:  J 
picture  attracted  so  much  notice  that  Hudson  seems  to  have  been  universally  loved  tod  re- 
came  to  see  It,  and,  after  examining  it  for  some  spected  by  his  associates.    He  was  also  a  mem- 
time,  he  s&id,   '  Reynolds,  you  donH  paint  so  ber  of   the   London  Antiquarian   aod   KomI 
wfill  as  you  did  when  you  left  England/    Not-  Societies,   and  of   several  other  liteiuy  iosii- 
withstanding  this  invidious  remark,  and  the  de-  tutions  abroad.     In  1791  he  partly  lost  the  si^.\ 
praved  state  of  public  taste,  Reynolds  quickly  of  his   remaining  eye,  whicn  exceedingly  de- 
rose  into  high  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter,  pressed  him.    He  was  not,  however,  a  prey  to 
and  the  whole  length  of  his  friend,  commodore  lingering  illness,  being  carried  off  by  a  disease 
Keppel,  gained  him   great  popularity.     Soon  in  the  liver  in  1792,  m  his  sixtieth  year.  He 
after  this,  he  added  to  his  celebrity,  by  his  pic-  died  unmarried,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul) 
ture  of  Miss  Greville  and  her  brother,  as  Psyche  cathedral.     He  formed  a  splendid  collection  of 
and  Cupid,  executed  in  a  style  which  had  not  works  of  art,  which,  after  his  death,  was  sold 
been  seen  in  England  since  the  days  of  Van-  for  £16,947  7s.  6d.f  and  the  whole  of  his  pio- 
dyck.     He  rapidly  acquired  opulence,  and,  being  perty  amounted  to  about  £80,000,  the  bulk  cf 
universally  regarded  as  at  the  head  of  his  pro-  which  he  left  to  his  niece,  who  married  lord  In- 
fession,  he  kept  a  splendid  table,  which  was  fire-  chiquin,  afterwards  marquis  of  Thomood.   Ai 

Juented  by  the  6rst  company  in  the  kingdom,  a  writer  he  obtained  great  credit  by  bit  D»- 

n  1762  he  produced  his  celebrated  picture  of  courses,  which  are  elegant  and  agreeable  compo- 

Garrick  between  tragedy  and  comedy,  for  which  sitions,  although   sometimes  vague  and  iocoe* 

the  earl  of  Halifax  paid  300  guineas.    On  the  sistent.      He  also  added  notes  to  Dufresoo^'i 

institution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1768,  the  Art  of   Painting,  and   gave   three  papers  os 

presidentship  was   unanimously  conferred    on  painting  to  the  Idler.    The  whole  of  Toe  fjth 

Reynolds,  who,  at  the  same  time,  received  the  rary  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  were  ediui 

honor  of  knighthood.    Although  it  was  no  pre-  by  Mr.  Malone  in  2  vob.  4to.y  1797,  with  a  U 

scribed  part  of  his  duty  to  read  lectures,  yet  his  of  the  Author. 

zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  induced        REYS,  Point  of  Cape  ds  los,  a  oowp^ 

him  to  deliver  annual  or  biennial  discourses  be-  cuous  promontory  on  the  west  coast  of  Nonh 

fore  the  academy  on  the  principles  and  practice  America,  which  from  the  north  or  sooth,  at  liie 

of  painting.    Of  these  he  pronounced  fifteen,  distance  of  five  or  six  leasues,  appean  ivi- 

from  1769  to  1790,  which  were  published  in  two  lated.    Its  highest  part  termmates  io  steep  cli€% 

sets,  and  form  a  standard  work.    In  1 775  Sir  nearly  perpendicular  to  the   sea,  which  iW^ 

Joshua  Reynolds  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  against  them  with  neat  violence.    Long  ii' 

Imperial  Academy  at  Florence,  on  which  occa-  24'  £.,  lat.  38^  36'  N. 
sion  he  sent  his  portrait,  drawn  in  his  acade-        REZZONICO  (Gaston  Delia  Tone),coQi!~ 

mical  dress,  to  be  placed  in  the  gallenr  of  painters  was  bom  at  Parma,  in  1740.     He  made  earii 

in  that  city.     In  the  summer  of   1781,  Sir  acquisitions  in  literature,  was  admitted  a  oec 

Joshua,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  made  a  tour  ber  of  the  academy  of  Arcadi,  and  was  appoiotid 

in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  chiefly  with  a  by  the  duke  of  Parma  president  of  a  new  ack- 

view  to  examine  the  works  of  the  celebrated  demy  of   fine  arts,  which  he  had  establisbe: 

masters  of  the   Dutch  and  Flemish   schools.  He  was  afterwards  however  deprived  of  b 

Two  years  afterwards,  on  the   suppression  of  places ;  and  he  left  Parma,  and  travelled  throur- 

some  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  Low  Coun-  France,  England,  and  other  parts  of  £uio?e 

tries,  he  again  visited  FUnders,  where  he  pur-  He  wrote  several   works  both   in  prose  u^ 

chased  some  pictures  by  Rubens.    In  1784  he  poetry,  but  the  latter  are  most  admireo,  and  rci 

succeeded  Allan  Ramsay,  as  painter  to  the  king,  bim  among  the  best  Italian  poets.    He  dieu  ^ 

and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  next  year.  Sir  Joshua  Rome,  in  1798.    A  collection  of  his  poems  *% 

again  p^id  a  visit  to  Flanders,  to  attend  a  sale  printed  at  Parma,  io  2  vob. 
of  pictures  collected  from  the  dissolved  monas-        RHABAR'BARATE,  tuU,    Lat.  rkahay* 

teries;  of  which,  particularly  those  of  Rubens,  Impregnated  or  tinctured  with  rhubarb. 

J^       j:  r  w      '^   *^  ««;«♦  t^,  k^,.  «.     n**«,  rhaharbaraU  and  sweet  manna  wuetn,  «■ 

from  the  empress  of  Russia,  to  ^nt  for  her  an    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^   ,„^  ^^^      P^^ 

histoncal  picture,  the  subject  of  which  being  «„*^^^,^^^   *      „ 

left  to  himself,  he  chose  that  of  the  inftmt  Her-  RHABDOLOGY,  or  Rabdouwt,  »  an::. 

cules  stnmgling  the  serpents.    In  return  for  this  metic,  a  name  given  by  Napier  to  a  metkofi  * 

piece,  the  empress  sent  him  1500  guineas,  and  a  performing  some  of  the  more  difficult  openi» 

gold  box,  with  her  picture  set  in  diamonds.    He  of  that  science  by  means  of  certain  square  r^^ 

continued  to  follow  his  profession,  of  which,  he  Upon  these  are  inscribed  the  simple  Dumbs* 

was  enthusiastically  fond,  till  in  1789  he  lost  and  by  shifting  them,  according  to  certain  r^t^ 

the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.    An  unhappy  dif-  these  operations  areperformed  by  simply  idi  • 

ference  soon  after  arose  between  him  and  the  or  subtracting  the  numbers  as  they  stand  *:^ 

members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  consequence  the  rods.    See  Napier's  Rhabdologia,  ptiot«i ; 

of  which  he  resigned  not  only  hU  presidenUhip  1617.    See  also  the  article  Napier's  Ro». 

but  also  his  place  as  a  member.    He  was  after-  RHAB'DOMANCY.  n. «,  Greek,  ^aflK  * 

wards  however  induced  by  the  mediation  of  the  fiavrua.    Divination  by  a  wand, 

king  to  resume  his  post.    He  was  a  distinguished  Of  pecaliar  rhabdemaucy  is  that  which  is  a*'  ' 

member  of  the  celebrated  dub  which  containad  miasral  diKovsries,  with  a  Ibrlied  basal.     ^^' 
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called  Moces  %  rod,  which,  froely  held  forth,  will  roic  and  amatory  poetry :  he  is  described  in  the 

stir  and  play  if  any  mine  be  under  it.  Ramayana   as    Kama    *  of   ample    shoulders ; 

Browne'i  Vulgar  Emmrt,  brawny  arms,  extending  to  the  knee ;  neck  shdl- 
RHADAMANTHUS,  in  fabulous  histoiy,  the  formed ;  chest  circular  and  full,  with  auspicious 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  bom  in  Crete.     He  marks ;  body  hyacinthtne ;  with  eyes  and  lips  of 
became  kmg  of  Lydia,  and  reigned  over  the  Cy-  sanguine  hue ;  the  lord  of  the  world ;  a  moiety 
clades,  and  sevend  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  with  so  of  Vishnu  himself;  the  source  of  joy  to  Iksh- 
much  justice  and  impartiality  that   tiie  poets  waku's  race.'    His  feithful  wife  Sita  is  one  of 
make  him  one  of  the  three  juages  of  hell.    Ac-  the  most  interesting  females  in  Hindoo  poetry, 
cording  to  Plato,  Alacus  judeed  the  Europeans ;  Rama  is  also  called  Raghuva,  or  son  of  Raghu. 
and  Rhadamantlius,  who  had  left  Crete,  and  6x-  Kaka-paksha-dara,  or  crow-wraged,  is  an  epi- 
ed  his  residence  in  Asia,  the  Asiatics,  among  thet  given  to  the  Ramas,  and  to  other  warriors, 
whom   were  also  comprehended  the  Africans,  from  a  certain  mode  of  shaying  the  head,  leaving 
The  stem  Rhadamanthus  superintends  in  Tarta-  the  hair  over  the  ears  only,  resembling  crow's 
ras  the  execution  of  the  sentences  which  his  wings.    Shyamula,  or  blue-bodied,  is  an  appeU 
brother  Minos  pronounces,  after  Shaking  the  fa-  lation  of  Rama,  as  well  as  of  Krishna,  ana  of 
tal  urn  in  which  are  contained  the  destinies  of  their  common  prototype,  Vishnu ;  all  being  re- 
all  mortals.    His  oflSce  is  described  by  Virgil,  presented  of  hyacin thine  hue.    It  may  be  here 
JEneid,  lib.  iv : —  remarked,  that  several  incidents  in  the  Sri-Bha- 
'  Gnossius  hmc  Rhadamaothuahabetdurissima  regna  gavat  (a  history  of  Krishna),  and  in  the  Ramay- 
Castigatque  aaditque  doles,  subigitque  fateri,  ana,  told  similarly  of  their  several  heroes,  seem 
Qua*  (^uisque  apud  superos,  furto  IsUtus  inani  to  mix  or  approximate,  though  peiiiaps  scarcely 
Distubt  in  aeram  commissa  piacula  mortem.*  to  identify,  the  characters  of  Krishna  and  Rama. 
RH^TI,  or  Rati,  an  ancient  warlike  nation  Each  won  a  wife  by  bending  an  unyielding 
of  Italy,  in   Etmria.    They  were  driven  from  bow,  a  story  not  very  unlike  that  of  Ulysses, 
their  country  by  the  Gauls.  Each   is   described  as  overcoming  the  demon 
RH^TIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  in  Kumbakarna,  and  others.    Krishna  descended 
the  north  of  Italy,  between  the  Alps  and  the  into  hell ;  so  did  Sita,  the  sakti,  or  energy  of 
Danube.    Its  chief  towns  were  Cona,  Triden-  Rama. 

tum  (now  Trent),  Belunum,  and  Feltria.     It        RHAMNUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 

was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Rhaetia  Prima,  Attica,  famous  for  a  temple  of  Amphiaraus,  and 

which  extended  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  a  statue  of  Nemesis,  thence  callea  Rharonusia. 

those  of  the  Licus,  a  small  river  which  runs  into  This  statue  was  made  by  Phidias,  out  of  a  block 

the  Danube,  and  Rhaetia  Secunda,  or  Rhaetia  of  fine  Parian  marble,  which  the  Persians  had 

Vindelicia,  which  extended  from  the  Licus  to  brought  to  erect  as  a  monument  of  their  expect- 

the  Genus,  another  small  river  towards  the  east,  ed  conquest  of  Greece.    Pans.  i.  Plin.  36. 
TheancientinhabitaAts  of  Rhaetia  rendered  them-        Rhamnus,  the  buckthom,  in  botany,  a  genus 

selves  formidable  to  the  Romans,  by  their  fre-  of  the  monogynia  order  and  pentandria  class  of 

quent  invasions ;  but  were  at  last  conquered  by  plants ;  natural  order  forty-third,  dumosae  :  cal. 

Drusus  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  and  others  under  tubulous,  with  five  minute  scales  surrounding 

the  succeeding  emperors.     Strab.  iv.  Plin.  iii.  the  stamina :    cor.  none :  the  frait  is  a  berry. 

c.  20.  There  are  thirty  species ;  of  which  the  most  re- 

RHAMA,  or  Rama,  an  incamate  deity  of  the  markable  are, 
first  rank,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology.    Sir  Wil-        1.  R.  alateraus,  the  common  alateraus,  is  an 

liam  Jones  believes  he  was  the  son  of  Cush,  evergreen,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 

grandson  of  Ham,  and  the  first  monarch  in  that  There  are  several  varieties,  the  most  remarkaole 

part  of  Asia ;  and  that  he  was  the  Dionysos  of  are  the  broad-leaved  and  the  jagged-leaved  ala- 

of  the  Greeks,  whom  they  named  Bugenes,  when  teraus,  which  have  all  been  confounded  with  the 

they  represented  him  homed,  as  well  as  Lyaios  phillyrea. 

and  Eleutherios  the  deliverer,  and  Triambos,  or  2.  R.  Alpinus,  rough-leaved  Irangula,  or  berry- 
Dithyrambos,  the  triumphant.  '  Most  of  those  bearing  alder,  is  also  a  deciduous  shmb,  and 
titles,'  says  Sir  William,  *were  adopted  by  the  native  of  the  Alps.  It  differs  in  no  respect  from 
Romans.'  The  festival  of  Rhama  is  neld  on  the  the  common  sort,  except  that  it  has  no  thorns, 
ninth  day  of  the  new  moon  of  Chaitra,  on  which,  and  that  it  will  grow  to  be  rather  taller,  with  tough, 
the  war  of  Lauca  is  dramatically  represented,  large,  and  doubly  laciniated  leaves.  The  smooth- 
concluding  with  an  exhibition  of  the  nre  ordeal  leaved  Alpine  frangulaisa  variety  of  this  species, 
by  which  the  victor's  wife  Sita  gave  proof  of  her  with  smooth  leaves,  and  of  a  lower  growth, 
connubial  fidelity.  There  are  three  Rnamas  men-  3.  R.  catharticus,  or  common  purging-buck- 
tioned  in  the  Indian  mythology,  who  are  describ-  thom,  growing  naturally  in  some  parts  of  Britain, 
ed  as  youths  of  perfect  beauty.  The  third  Rhama  This  grows  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
is  the  eighth  Avatar.  Like  all  the  Avatars,  feet,  with  many  irregular  branches  at  the  extre- 
Rhama  is  painted  with  gemmed  Ethiopian  or  mities.  The  leaves  are  oval-lanceolate,  finely 
'Parthiancoronets;  with  rays  encircling  his  head;  serrated  on  the  edges,  their  nerves  converging 
jewels  in  his  ears,  two  necklaces,  one  straight  together.  The  flowers  grow  in  dusters,  one  on 
and  one  pendant  on  his  bosom,  with  dropping  each  foot-stalk,  white,  and  in  this  species  divided 
gems ;  garlands  of  well-disposcKl  many-colored  into  four  segments ;  the  fmit  is  a  round  black 
flowers,  or  collars  of  pearl,  hanging  down  below  berry,  containing  four  seeds.  The  juice  of  the 
his  waist,  &c.  It  is  Rama  Chandra,  and  his  berriesisastrongpurgative,  andismadeuseof  for 
lovely  Sita,  who  are  the  favorite  subjects  of  he-  making  the  common  syrup  of  buckthorn  kept  in 
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H»  shops.    Hie  huk  is  emetic ;  the  juice  of  the  The  Mil  is  Tory  large,  and  seriated  outwardly. 

UDripe  berries,  with  alum,  dyes  yellow,  of  the  The  nostrils  are  situated  behind  the  base  of  the 

ripeonesafinegreen;  the  bark  also  dyes  yellow,  beak;  and  in  roost  of  the  species  the  feet  am 

The  green  color  yielded  by  the  berries,  called  toed,  with  two  toes  forward,  and  two  backwards, 

verde  vessie,  is  much  esteemed  by  miniature  The  tongue  is  long,  narrow,  and  feathered  on  th« 

painters.    Of  this  species  there  are  two  varieties,  edges.  Mr.  Latham  enumerates  fifteen  different 

viz.  the  dwarf  buckthorn,  a  shrub  of  about  a  yard  species.  We  can  only  afford  room  for  a  de^crip- 

high,  of  a  greenish  color  but  little  show ;  and  tion  of  the  red  beaked  toucan,  which  will  serve  as 
the  long-leaved  dwarf  buckthorn,  which  baa  type  of  the  rest.    This  bird  is  about  the  size 

larger  shrub,  with  leaves  somewhat  larger,  but  of  a  jackdaw,  and  of  a  similar  shape,  with  a  lar^e 

in  other  respects  very  similar  to  the  dwarf  buck-  head  to  support  its  monstrous  bill.    This  bill, 

thorn.  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  its  point,  is  six 

4.  R.  frangula,  or  berry-bearing  alder,  is  a  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  its  breadth  in 
deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  England  and  most  the  thickest  part  is  a  little  more  than  two.  Its 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  affords  se-  thickness  near  the  head  is  one  inch  and  a  qoar. 
veral  varieties.  ter ;  and  it  is  a  little  rounded  along  the  top  of 

5.  R.  insectoritts,  or  narrow-leaved  buckthorn,  the  upper  chap,  the  under  side  being  rounded 
is  an  evergreen  shrub  or  tree,  and  native  of  also ;  tne  whole  of  the  bill  extremely  slight,  and 
Spain.  It  grows  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  and  sends  but  little  thicker  than  pardiment  The  upper 
forth  several  branches  from  the  bottom  to  the  part  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  except  on  each  side, 
top.  They  are  covered  with  a  blackish  or  dark-  which  is  of  a  fine  scarlet  color ;  as  is  also  the  lower 
colored  bark,  and  each  of  them  is  terminated  part,  except  at  the  base,  which  is  purple.  Be- 
by  a  long  sharp  thorn.  The  fruit  continues  on  tween  the  nead  and  the  bill  there  is  a  black  line 
the  trees  all  wmter,  making  a  beautiful  appear-  of  separation  all  round  the  base  of  the  bill ;  in 
ance  among  the  narrow-clustered  leaves  at  that  the  upper  part  of  which  the  nostrils  are  placed, 
season.  and  almost  covered  with  feathers;    which  has 

6.  R.  lotus,  the  Lybian  lotus,  has  the  leaves,  occasioned  some  to  say  that  the  toUtan  has  no 
prickles,  flowers,  and  fruit,  of  the  zizyphus;  only  nostrils.  Round  the  eyes,  on  each  side  of  the 
with  this  difference  that  the  fruit  is  here  round,  head,  is  a  space  of  bluish  skin,  void  of  feathers; 
smaller,  and  more  luscious,  and  at  the  same  time  above  which  the  head  is  black,  except  a  white 
the  branches,  like  those  of  the  paliurus,  are  nei-  spot  on  each  side  joining  to  the  base  of  the  up- 
ther  so  much  jointed  nor  crooked.  It  is  proper,  per  part  of  the  bill.  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck, 
however,  to  distinguish  between  these  shrubs  the  back,  wings,  tail,  belly,  and  tnighs,  are  black, 
and  a  herb  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients  un-  The  under  side  of  the  head,  throat,  and  the  be- 
der  the  name  of  lotus,  which.  Homer  says,  was  ginning  of  the  breast,  are  white.  Between  the 
the  food  of  the  horses  of  Achilles,  and  Virgil  white  on  the  breast,  and  the  black  on  the  belly, 
mentions  as  proper  to  increase  the  milk  of  sheep,  is  a  space  of  red  feathers,  in  the  form  of  a  new 
See  Lotus.  moon,  with  its  horns  upwards.    The  legs,  feet, 

7.  R.  oleoides,  the  olive-leaved  buckthorn,  is  and  claws,  are  of  an  ash  color ;  and  the  toes 
an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  grows  stand  like  those  of  parrots,  two  before  and  two 
to  eiffhtorten  feet.  It  sends  forth  numerous  behind.  It  is  said  that  this  bird,  thongh  iumish- 
branches,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  long  ed  with  so  formidable  a  'beak,  is  harmless  and 
sharp  spine.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  whitish  gentle,  being  easily  made  tame  so  as  to  sit  and 
green  cobr,  and  are  succeeded  by  round  black  hatch  its  young  in  bouses.  It  feeds  on  vegetables, 
berries.  and  prefers  pepper.   Its  bill  is  hollow,  and  very 

8.  R.  paliurus,  or  thorn  of  Christ,  is  adecidu-  light,  so  that  it  cannot  peck  or  strike  smartly 
ous  shrub  or  .tree,  a  native  of  Palestine,  Spain,  therewith.  Its  tongue  is  long,  thin,  and  flat ; 
Portugal,  and  Italy.  It  will  grow  to  nearly  the  and  is  moved  up  and  down,  and  often  extended 
height  of  fourteen  feet,  and  is  armed  with  sharp  five  or  six  inches  from  the  bill.  It  is  of  a  flesh 
thorns,  two  of  which  are  at  each  joint,  one  of  color,  and  fringed  on  each  side  with  very  small 
which  b  about  half  an  ioch  long,  straight  and  filaments,  exactly  resembling  a  feather.  It  b 
upright;  the  other  is  scarcely  half  that  length,  probable  that  this  long  tongue  has  greater  strength 
and  bent  backward;  and  between  them  is  the  than  the  thin  hollow  beak  that  contains  it.  1^ 
bud  for  next  year's  shoot  June  is  the  time  of  bird  builds  its  nest  in  holes  of  trees,  which  have 
flowering,  and  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  a  been  previously  scooped  out  for  this  purpose, 
small  firuit,  surrounded  by  a  membrane.  *  This  No  bird  secures  its  young  better  from  injury  than 
plant,'  says  Hanbury,  <is  probably  the  sort  of  the  toucan.  It  has  not  only  birds,  men,  and  ser- 
which  the  crown  of  ihona  for  our  Blessed  Sa^  pents,  to  guard  against,  but  a  numerous  tribe  of 
Tiour  was  composed.  The  branches  are  very  monkeys.  The  toucan,  however,  scoops  out  its 
pliant,  and  the  spines  of  it  are  at  every  joint  nest  into  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  leaving  only  a 
strong  and  sharp.  It  grows  naturally  about  Je-  hole  laive  enough  to  go  in  and  out  at.  There  it 
xusalem,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Judea ;  and  sits,  with  its  great  beak,  guarding  the  entrance ; 
the  ancient  pictures  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and,  if  a  monkey  ventures  a  visit,  the  toucan 
confirm  this.'  gives  him  «uch  a  welcome  that  he  is  glad  to  es* 

9.  R.  zizyphus,  or  jujub,  is  the  species  in  cape.  The  toucan  is  only  found  in  the  warm 
which  the  lac  insect  forms  its  cells,  and  produces  climates  of  South  America,  where  it  is  in  great 
the  wax  called  gum  lac.  request,  ooth  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which 

RHAMPHASTOS,  in  ornithology,  the  tou-  is  tender  and  nourishing,  and  for  the  beauty  of  i'l 

can,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  picae.  plumage  particularly  the  feathprs  of  the  brenst' 
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RHAMPSINITUS,  an  opulent  king  of  Bgypt,        RHAPSODY,  n.  s.  >     Or.  pa^m9ta ;  pairmy 
who  8ucce«ded  Proteus.    He  built  a  large  stone        Rhap'sodist.  )  to  sew,  and  m^i|,  a  song, 

tower  at  Memphis,  where  he  deposited  his  riches.  Any  number  of  parts  joined  together,  without 

of  which  he  was  robbed  by  the  artifice  of  the  necessary  or  due  connexion :  a  writer  in  thb  un 

architect.— Herodotus.  connected  way. 

RHAMSES,  or  Ramises,  a  powerful  king  of       Such  a  deed,  as  sweet  religion  makes 

Egypt,  who,  with  an  army  of  700,000  men^-con-  A  rhajMody  of  words.  Shakspean.  HamUt. 

quered  Ethiopia,  Libya,  Persia,  and  other  eastern        Th**  confusion  and  rhaptody  of  difficulties  wis 

kingdoms.    Pliny  says  Troy  was  taken  in  his  ^^^  ^  ^  sappoaed  m  each  smgle  "'»'»«»•   ^^ 

reign.    Some  suppose  him  the  same  with  Sesos-       «    *i.  .       .  a   ^  Hammond. 

.  .^  '^^  He  that  makes  no  reflections  on  what  be  reads 

nTTATiTo   'La.  «««.  only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales  fit  for 

RHAPIS,m  botany,  a  pnus  of  the  monogy-  the  entertainment  of  others.  Locke. 

nia  order,  and  hexandna  class  of  plants ;  natunl        xhe  words  slide  over  the  ears,  and  vanish  like  a 

order  first,  palme  :  cal.  monophyllous ;  tnfid  rhaoBody  of  evening  tales.  Watu  on  the  Mind, 

apatha:  cor.  mouopetalous  and  trifid.    There        Ask  onr  rha^odUu,  if  you  have  nothing  but  the 

are  two  species,  ▼». — R.  arundinacea,  simple  excellence  and  loveliness  of  virtue  to  preach,  and 

leaved   rhapis,  a  native  of  Carolina ;  and  R.  no  future  rewards  or  punishments,  how  many  vicious 

flabelliformis,  or    ground   ratan,   a    native    of  wretches  vrill  you  ever  reclaim  1  Watu, 

China.  RHAYADER-GWY,  or  Gowr,  a  market- 

RHAPSODI,  or  Rhapsodists,  in  antiquity,  town  of  Radnorshire,  on  the  river  Wve.    It  is 

persons  who  travelled  from  place  to  place,  sing-  divided  into  four  streets  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 

ing  parts  of  Homer*s  poems.  They  were  dotbed  and  anciently  had  a  very  considerable  castle, 

in  red  when  they  sung  the  Iliaif,  and  in  blue  part  of  the  foundations  of  which  may  be  still 

when  they  sung  the  Odyssey.     They  performed  traoBd.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  the  hall, 

in  the  theatres,  and  sometimes  strove  for  prixes  a  handsome  square  building  of  stone,  erected  in 

in  contests  of  poetry,  singing,  &c.  After  the  two  1768.    The  church  is   a  respectable  modem 

antagonists  had  finished  their  parts,  the  two  structure,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  with 

pieces  or  papers  they  were  written  in  were  joined  a  quadrangular  stone  tower  and  turrets.    At  the 

together  again  :  whence  the  name,  viz.  from  upper  end  of  the  town,  near  the  parsonage  house, 

gKim#,  suo,  to  sew,  and  a^^q,  canticum,  a  song,  is  a  new-built  free-school,  ana  there  is  also  a 

ut  there  seem  to  have  been  other  rhapsodi  of  meeting-house    for  dissenters.     The    town   is 

higher  antiquity  than  these,  who  composed  heroic  governed  by  a  bailiff,  and  joins  with  New  Radnor 

poems,  or  songs  in  praise  of  heroes  and  great  men,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  In  the  town 

and  sung  their  own  compositions  from  town  to  is  a  small  manufiicture  of  coarse  clod).    Market 

town,  for  a  livelihood ;  of^ which  profession,  it  is  on  Wednesday. 

said,  was  Homer  himself.  Hence  some  critics,  in-        RHAZIS,  or  Rhases,  a  celebrated  Arabian 

stead  of  the  former  origin,  derive  the  word  rhap-  physician  and  chemist,  of  great  learning  and  ex- 

sodbt  from  po^M  a^(iv,to  singwidi  a  laurel-rod  perience,  bom  at  Rhei,  in  Chorosana,  in  852 

in  the  hand,  which,  it  seems,  was  the  badge  of  the  Dr.  Mead  translated  his  work  on  the  Small-Poz  ^ 

primitive  rhapsodi.    Philochorus,  min,  derives  the  rest  of  his  works  were  prmted  in  folio,  in 

the  word  from  pairrftv  toq  w^oci  q*n*  (rwnOcvai,  1548. 

to  compose  songs  or  poems ;  as  if  they  were  the        RHEA,  in  the  mythologv,  the  daughter  of 

authors  of  the  poems  they  sung.    This  opinion,  Coelus  and  Terra,  sister  ana  wife  of  Saturn  ; 

to  which  Scaliger  inclines,  reduces  these  rhap-  the  same  with  Ctbele  or  Ops.  See  these  articles, 
sodi  to  the  second  kind.    It  is  probable  that        Rhea  Americava,  in  ornithology,  the  Ame- 

these  rhapsodists  were  all  of  the  same  class,  what-  rican  ostrich,  is  very  little  smaller  than  the  com- 

ever  distinction  some  authors  may  imagine  among  mon  one  :  the  bill  is  sloped  like  that  of  a  goose, 

them ;  and  that  their  busiiiess  was  to  sing  or  re-  being  fiat  on  the  top  and  rounded  at  the  end : 

hearse  poems,  either  of  their  own  or  other  peo-  the  eyes  are  black,  and  the  lids  furnished  with 

pie's  composition,  as  might  best  serve  their  pur-  hairs :  the  head  is  rounded,  and  covered  with 

pose,  which  was  gaining  a  pecuniary  advantage  downy  feathers;  the  neck  is  two  feet  eight  inches 

by  them.  long,  and  feathered ;  from  the  tip  of  one  wing 

RHAPSODOMANCY,  an  ancient  kind  of  di-  to  that  of  the  other  extended,  the  length  is  eight 

vination,  performed  by  taking  a  passage  of  a  poet  feet ;  but  from  the  want  of  continuity  of  the  webs 

at  hazard,  and  reckoning  it  as  a  prediction  of  of  the  feathers,  and  their  laxity  of  texture,  the 

what  was  to  come  to  pass.     There  were  various  bird  is  unable  to  raise  itself  from  the  ground ;  it 

ways  of  practising  this  rhapsodomancy.    Some-  is,  however,  capable  of  greatly  assisting  itself 

times  they  wrote  several  papers  or  sentences  of  by  their  motion  in  running,  which  it  does  very 

a  poet  on  so  many  pieces  of  wood  or  paper,  swifUy.     The  legs  are  stout,  bare  of  feathers 

shook  them  together  m  an  urn,  and  drew  out  above  the  knees,  and  furnished  with  three  toes, 

one  which  was  accounted  the  lot ;  sometimes  all  placed  forwards,  each  having  a  straight  and 

they  cast  dice  on  a  table  whereon  verses  were  stout  claw  as  in  the  cassowary ;  on  the  heel  is  a 

written,  and  that  whereon  the  die  lodged  contained  callous  knob,  serving  as  a  back  toe.  The  general 

the  prediction.    A  Uiird  method  was  bv  opening  color  of  plumage  is  dull  gray  mixed  with  white, 

a  book,  and  taking  some  verse  at  nrst  sight,  inclining  to  the  latter  on  the  under  parts ;  the 

This  method  they  particularly  called  the  sortes  tail  is  very  short  and  not  conspicuous,  being  en- 

Pnenestime;  and  afterwards  made  use  of  sortes  tirely  covered  with  Ions,  loose,  and  floating  fea- 

Homericc,  sortes  Virgiliane,  &c.  thers,  originating  from  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
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ahd  rampy  and  entirely  corering  it ;  the  bill  and  the  city  has  six  fine  gates.  Two  of  them,  tii 
legs  are  brown.  Molina  says  the  bodv  in  some  the  Porte  de  Ceres,  and  the  Porte  de  Iftan,  have 
is  white,  in  others  black.  It  is  fond  of  flies,  retained  their  Roman  names.  The  town  is  sop- 
which  it  catches  with  great  dexterity,  and  will  plied  with  water  by  pipes  from  the  Vesle.  TVe 
also,  like  the  common  ostrich,  swallow  bits  of  cathedraH  a  vast  Gothic  edifice  of  the  twelfth 
iron,  and  any  other  trash  offered  to  it.  In  com-  century,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  that 
mon  with  the  ostrich  of  the  old  world,  it  lays  a  kind  of  architecture  in  France.  The  portal  is  a 
number  of  eggs,  from  forty  to  sixty,  in  the  sand,  chef  d'ceuvre,  except  that  the  frontbpiece  is 
each  of  them  holding  a  quart ;  but  it  differs  from  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  indifferent  sculptures, 
that  bird  in  many  particulars,  especially  jn  want-  In  this  church  the  ceremony  of  anointing  or  coo- 
ing the  callosity  on  the  sternum,  and  spurs  on  secrating  the  kings  of  France  formerly  took 
the  wing.  With  these  last  the  common  ostrich  place.  A  second  object  of  interest  formerly  was 
is  known  to  defend  itself;  in  defect  of  them  this  the  church  of  St.  Nicaise,  with  its  arch  and  pil- 
one  uses  the  feet  with  such  address  as  to  become  lar,  said  to  shake  on  the  ringing  of  one  of  the 
at  once  a  furious  and  dangerous  antagonist.  The  bells.  In  that  of  St.  Reme  was  deposited  the 
female  calls  its  young  ones  together  with  a  kind  of  holy  oil  of  the  French  kings ;  brought  from  hea- 
whistling  note  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  man :  ven,  it  is  said,  by  a  dove ;  and  preserved  throogb 
when  young  it  is  very  tame,  frequently  following  the  feuds  of  the  Revolution  by  at  least  an  equl 
the  first  creature  it  meets  with.  The  flesh  is  said  miracle.  The  episcopal  palace  is  a  fine  buikling; 
to  be  very  unpalatable.  They  are  found  in  as  also  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Here  are  traces  of 
various  parts  of^  South  America,  from  Patagonia  an  amphitheatre,  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
to  Guiana.  triumpnal  arch :  three  hospitals ;   a  small  un:- 

RH££D£(N.),  esq.,  an  eminent  botanist  of  the  versity ;  a  royal  college,  and  a  high  school.  The 

sixteenth  century.  He  was  governor  of  Malabar,  archbishop  is  primate  of  France.     Inhabitanrs 

and  published  a  well  known  work,  entitted  Hor-  35,000.    The  manufactures  are  cotton,  woollens, 

tus  Malabaricus.  We  have  seen  no  memoir  of  him.  and  hats.    It  was  the  birth  place  of  Colbert 

RHEEDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono-        RHEINFELS,  or  Rhinfels,  a  fortress  of  the 

gynia  order,  and  polyandria  class  of  plants  :  cor.  Prussian  grand  duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  stands 

tetrapetalous :  cal.  none  :  the  fruit  is  a  trisper-  on  an  island  in  the  Lower  Rhine,  at  St.  Goar, 

mous  berry.  between  Coblentz  and  Bacharach.    It  was  be- 

RHEGIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  rerj  sieged  by  the  French  in  1672,  but  without  soc- 

ancient  city  of  Italy.  It  was  a  city  of  the  Brutti,  cess :  in  1794  it  was  taken  and  dismantled  by 

a  colony  of  Chalcidians  from  Euboea,  sumamed  them.    Over  against  it  stands  New  Catzeoehi- 

Julium,  from  a  fresh  supply  of  inhabitants  sent  bosen,  a  very  strong  castle  on  a  high  rock. 
thither  by  Augustus,  after  driving  Sextus  Pom-        RHEINGAU,  or  Rhimgau,  a  district  of  the 

peius  out  of  Sicily  (Strabo) ;  and  thus  was  in  duchy  of  Nassau,  Germany,  on  the  north  baol^ 

part  a  colony,  retaining  still  the  rieht  of  a  muni-  of  the   Rhine.    It  extends  from  Biberach  to 

cipium.  Virgil  (1.  iii.  v.  414) thus  describes  it: —  Rudesheim,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  long  and 

H«c  loca,  VI  qaondam,  et  vaiti  convulsa  roini  ^om  broad,  producing  the  best  quality  of  Rhenish 

(I'aDtum  asvi  looginqua  valet  mntare  vetostas)  wine. 

Disuluisse  fenint,  cum  protinus  utraque  tellus  RHEINTHAL,  i.  e.  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine, 
Una  foret ;  veoit  medio  vi  pontus,  et  undis  a  district  of  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  Switxeiland, 
Hesperium  Siculo  latus  abscidit ;  arvaque  et  nrbes  lying  along  the  Rhine,  from  the  lake  of  Coo- 
Littore  didnctas  angusto  interluit  sstu.  stance  to  the  lordship  of  Sax.  It  is  about  sixteen 
RHEIMS,  or  Reims  (anciently  Remi),  a  miles  long  and  four  broad,  having  in  the  imme- 
large  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  diate  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine  a  gravelly  soil, 
Marne.  It  stands  in  a  fine  plam,  on  the  banks  and  the  population  thin ;  but  at  a  greater  dis- 
of  the  Vesle,  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  low  hills,  tance  flax,  vines,  firuit,  and  maize,  are  all  raised 
covered  with  vineyards.  The  space  enclosed  by  with  success.  The  chief  employment  consists 
the  walls  is  very  large,  but  a  large  part  of  it,  in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  and  flax.  The 
particularly  on  the  south-west  side,  is  occupied  majority  are  Calvinists,  but  there  are  a  good 
by  gardens.  The  form  of  the  city  is  oblong,  many  Catholics,  and  both  sects  in  many  places 
having  its  length  from  south-east  to  north-west,  use  the  same  church.  The  chief  town  is  Ilhei- 
and  it  is  surrounded  with  a  ditcli  and  earthen  neck.  Inhabitants  15,000.  This  is  also  the  name 
mound,  planted  on  both  sides  with  double  rows  of  a  small  track  in  Baden,  extending  along  the 
of  trees ;  the  fortifications  of  the  city  were  levelled  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  Rheinfelden. 
m  1812.  The  closely  built  part  is  a  regular  RHENANUS  (Beatus),  a  learned  Gernan, 
oval,  of  which  the  square  called  the  Place  Royale  born  at  Sckelestat  in  1485,  whence  he  removed 
may  be  considered  the  centre.  The  streets  in  to  Basil,  where  he  corrected  the  press  with  Fro- 
general  are  wide  and  straight;  in  the  old  quarters,  benius,  and  contracted  a  friendship  with  Eras- 
however,  they  are  often  winding  and  narrow,  mus.  He  wrote  The  Life  of  Erasmus :  Notes 
One  of  the  finest  leads  in  a  straight  line,  across  upon  Tertullian,  and  other  classics  ;  but  his 
the  whole  width  of  the  town,  from  the  eastern  chief  work  n  his  Res  Germanise,  in  2  vols.  fobo. 
to  the  western  gate,  passing  through  the  centre  He  died  at  Strasburg  in  1547. 
of  the  royal  square.  The  Place  St.  Remy,  at  RHENE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  small  island 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  though  of  an  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  about  200  yards  from  Delos, 
irregular  shape,  is  pleasant.  The  houses  through-  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  Delos  Minor.  It 
out  Rheims  want  in  general  height ;  hence  there  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  circumference.— 
is  little  that  is  striking  in  their  appearance.    But  Thucyd.  9.  Strabo  x. 
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RHENUS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  Rhine,  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good ;  and  iSf 
a  lar^e  river  of  Germany,  celebrated  in  ancient  therefore,  didactic,  critical,  and  pathetic  or  prac- 
history.    It  rises  among  the  Alpes  Lepontiae,  or  tical.    These  different  objects  are  often  united  in 
Grisons;  and,  first  traversing  the  Lacus  Aero-  the  same  work,  which,  therefore,  partakes  of  all 
nius,  divides  the  Rbaetl  and  Vindelicii  from  the  the    three    characters    above    mentioned,  but, 
Helvetii,  and  then  the  Germani  from  the  Gauls  at  the  same  time,  one  or  the  other  character  so 
and  Belgae ;  and  running  from  south  to  north  far  prevails  as  to  give  a  predominant  temper  to 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  way,  and  at  length  the   whole.    In  a  narrower  sense,  rhetoric  is 
bending  its  course  west,  it  empties  itself  by  three  the  art  of  persuasive  speaking,  or  the  art  of  the 
mouths  into  the  German  Ocean,  viz.  the  western^  orator,  which  teaches  the  com|x>sition  and  de- 
or  Helias ;   the  norlhem,  or  Fleuvus ;  and  the  livery  of  discourses  intended  to  move  the  feel- 
middle  between  both  these,  which  retains  the  ings  or  sway  the  will  of  others.    These  produc- 
original  name,   Rhenus  (Pliny  and  Ptolemy),  tions  of  the  rhetorical  art  are  designed  to  be 
Mela  and  Tacitus  mention  two  channels,  and  as  pronounced,  in  ttie  presence  of  hearers,  with 
many  mouths,  the  right  and  left ;  the  former  run-  appropriate  gesture  and  declamation ;  and  they 
nint;  by  Germany,  and  the  latter  by  Gallia  Bel-  often,  therefore,  require  a  different  style  of  com- 
gica :  and  thus  also  Asinius  PoUio,  and  Virgil ;  position  and    arrangement    from  those   works 
the  trench  of  Drusus  not  being  made  in  their  which  are  intended  for  readecs,  or  simply  to  be 
time,   whereby  the  middle  channel  was  much  read  and  not  oratorically  declaimed,  and  which 
drained  and  reduced,  and  therefore  overlooked  are  embraced  in  the  jurisdiction  of  rhetoric  in 
by  Tacitus  and  Mela.    See  Rhine.  its   widest  sense.    The   Romans  distinguished 
RHESE  (John  David),  M.D.,  was  born  in  three  kinds  of   eloquence — the  demonstrative, 
the  isle  of  Anglesea,  in  1534,  and  elected  fellow  occupied  with  praise  or  blame,  and  addressed  to 
of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  in  1555.  He  the  judgment;  the  deliberative,  which  acts  upon 
took  his  degree  at  Sienna,  and  was  so  complete  the  will  and  the  inclinations  by  persuasion  or 
a  master  of  the  Italian  language  as  to  be  appoint-  dissuasion ;  and  the  judicial  or  forensic,  which 
ed  moderator  of  the  school  at  Pistoia,  in  Tus-  is  used  in  defending  or  attacking.    The  Greeks 
cany.     He  died  at  Brecknock  about  1609.  divided  discourses  according  to  their  contents 
RHESUS,  in  fabulous  history,  king  of  Thrace,  as  relating  to  precepts  (Xoyovc),  manners  (y9ti\ 
son  of  the  Strymon  by  the  Muse  Terpsichore,  or,  and  feelings  (waBii),  and  as,  therefore,  calculated 
according  to  some,  of    P^ioneus  and  Euterpe,  to  instruct,  to  please,  and  to  move — a  division 
After  many  warlike  exploits  m  Europe,  he  went  easily  reconcileable  with  the  former.    The  Ro- 
to assist  Priam,  king  of^Troy,  against  the  Greeks,  mans  had,  also,  a  corresponding  division  into 
The  Trojans  were  anxious  for  his  arrival,  as  an  the  genus  dicendi  terune,  mediocre  and  sublime. 
oracle  had  declared  that  Troy  should  never  be  Another  division  of  eloquence,  founded  on  the 
taken  if  the  horses  of  Rhesus  drank  the  waters  subject  to  which  it  relates,  is  into  academical, 
of  the  Zanthus,  and  ate  tlie  grass  of  Troy.    Dio-  sacred  (pulpit  eloquence),  and  political.    The 
medes  and  Ulyssus  were  therefore  sent  to  inter-  two  latter  only  allow  of  the  lofty  flights  of  elo- 
cept  Rhesus :  tliey  entered  his  camp  in  the  night,  quence.  In  the  wider  sense,  as  above  explained, 
killed  him,  and  carried  off  his  horses. — Homer.  rhetoric  treats  of  prose  composition  in  general, 
RHEITCUS  (George),  a   learned    German  whether  in  the  form  of  historical  works,  philo- 
astronomer,  bom  at  Feldkirk,  in  the  Tyrolese,  in  sophical  dissertations,  practical  precepts,    dia- 
1514.     He  became  professor    at  Wirtemberg,  logues,  or  letters,  and,  therefore,  includes  the 
but  left  his  chair  to  improve  himself  under  Co-  consideration  of  all  the  qualities  of  prose  com- 
pemicus;  after  which  ne  resumed  his  chair.  He  position,  purity  of  style,  structure  of  sentences, 
went  to  Poland,  and  afterwards  to  Cassaria,  in  figures  of  speech,  &€. ;   in  short,  of  whatever 
Hungary,  where  he  died  in  1576.  relates  to  clearness,  preciseness,  elegance,  and 
RUETORES,  amongst  the  Athenians,  were  strength  of  expression.    In  the  narrower  sense 
ten  orators  elected  by  lot  to  plead  public  causes,  of  rhetoric,  as  the  art  of  persuasive  speaking,  it 
The  orators  at  Rome  were  not  unlike  the  Athe-  treats  of  the  invention  and  disposition  of  the  raat- 
nian  rhetores.  ter.    The  latter  includes  the  arrangement  of  the 
RHETORIANS,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  Egypt,  parts,  which  are  the  exordium  ur  introduction, 
so  denominated  from  Rhetorius,  their  leader.  narration   (when  necessary),    proposition    and 
RHETORIC,  n.  s.          -\     Fr.  rhetorique  ;  division,  proof  or  refutation,  and  conclusion  or 
Rhbtob'ical,  adj.            I    Gr.      ptfropuni.  peroration,  and  the  elocution,  which  relates  to 
Rhetor'ic4Lly,  adv.        \  The  art  of  speak-  the  style,  and  requires  eloquence,  purity,  and 
Rhetob'icate,  v.  n.         i  ing     with     ele-  precision.    The  delivery,  or  pronunciation,  also 
Rhetobi'cian,  n.  s.  &  a/^.  J  gance ;  the  power  falls  here.    Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintiiian  are 
of  persuasion ;  oratory.  &e  Oratory.    Kheto-  the  principal  writers  on  rhetoric  among  the  an- 
neal and  rhetorician,  adjective,  mean,  pertain-  cients ;  and  the  most  valuable  English  works  on 
ing  to,  or  befitting  this  art :  the  adverb  corre-  this  subject  are,  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhe- 
sponding :  to  rhetoricate  is,  to  play  the  orator ;  toric,  Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  and  the  Ele- 
address  the  passions :   a  rhetorician,  one  who  ments  of  Rhetoric  by  Holmes, 
teaches  or  practises  rhetoric.  RHEUM, ti.s.  )    Fr.  rheume;  Gr.  ^cv/mi.  The 
Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  clothing  the  thoughts  Rhevh't,  adj.  \  thin  watery  matter  about  the 
in  the  most  agreeable  and  suitable  form,  to  pro-  mouth,  eyes,  &c. :  abounding  in  rheum, 
duce  persuasion,  to  excite  the  feelings,  to  com.  Rheum,  in  botany,  rhubarb,  a  genus  of  the 
municate  pleasure.    Speech  is  addressed  to  the  monogynia  order,  and  enneandria  class  of  plants; 
understanding,  the  will,  and  the  taste;   it  treats  natural  oider  twelfth,  boloraces  ;   gal.  none  : 
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COR.  sexfid  and  persistent :  and  there  is  one  tri-  bed  of  deep  light  earth.    Tliose  for  medical 

quetrous  seed.    There  are  five  species,  viz.  use  should  be  sown  where  they  are  to  remaii., 

1.  R.  Arabicum,  the  currant  rhubarb  of  Mount  that  the  roots  may  grow  large.  Scatter  the  aectds 
Lihanus,  has  a  thick  'fleshy  root,  very  broad  thinly,  either  by  broad-cast,  or  in  drills  one  foot 
leaves,  full  of  granulated  protuberances,  and  with  and  a  half  distant.  The  plants  will  rise  ii. 
equal  foot-stalks,  and  upright  firm  stems  three  spring,  but  not  flower  till  ue  second  or  third 
or  four  feet  high,  terminated  by  spikes  of  flowers,  year.  When  they  are  two  or  three  inches  high, 
surrounded  by  a  purple  Pulp*  thin  them  to  eight  or  ten  inches :  those  designed 

2.  R.  compaetum,  the  Tartarian  rhubarb,  with  to  stand,  should  be  hoed  out  to  one  foot  and  a  half 
a  large,  fleshy,  branched  root,  yellow  within ;  or  two  feet  distant  Keep  the  ground  clean  be- 
crowned  by  very  large,  heart-shaped,  somewhat  tween  them ;  and  in  autumn,  when  the  stalks 
lobated,  sharply  indented,  smooth  leaves,  and  decay,  cut  them  down,  and  dig  between  the 
an  upright  laiige  stem,  five  or  six  feet  high,  gar-  rows.  The  roots  remaining  increase  in  size  an- 
nished  with  leaves  singly,  and  branching  above ;  nually ;  and  in  the  second  or  third  year,  will 
having  all  the  branches  terminated  by  nodding  shoot  up  stalks,  flowers,  and  perfect  seeds.  In 
panicles  of  white  flowera.  This  has  been  sup-  three  or  four  years  the  roots  will  be  large ;  bat  the 
posed  to  be  the  true  rhubarb;  which,  however,  oldest  are  preferred.  Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathar- 
though  of  superior  quality  to  some  sorts,  is  ao-  tic.    See  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

counted  inferior  to  the  rheum  palmatum.  RHEU'MATISM,  ii.«.  >      Fr.   rkeumatitme; 

3.  R.  palmatum,  palmated-leaved  true  Chi-  Rheumat'ic,  adj,  \  Lat.  rheumatignau ; 
nese  rhubarb,  has  a  thick  fleshy  root,  yellow  Gr.  pivfiantrnoQ.  A  distemper  supposed  to  pro- 
within  ;  crowned  with  very  large  palmated  ceed  from  acrid  humors :  partaking  of  rheuma- 
leaves,  being  deeply  divided  into  accumulated  tism  or  proceeding  from  rheum. 

segments  expanded  like  an  open  hand  ;  upright        j^^  ^^„^  ^he  governess  of  floods, 

stems,  five  or  six  feet  high  or  more,  terminated  Palo  m  her  anger/washes  all  the  air, 

by  large  spikes  or  flowers.    This  is  the  true  That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound.        Skaktpeare, 

foreign  rhubarb,  the  purgative  quality  of  which        The  tbrotling  quinsey,  'tis  my  star  appoints, 

is  well  known.  And  rheumatimntl  send  to  rack  the  joints.  Dryden. 

4.  R.  rhaponticum,  common  rhubarb,  has  a  Rheumatism  is  a  distemper  affxtio^  chiefly  the 
large,  thick,  fleshy,  branching,  deeply-striking  membrana  communis  musculorum,  which  it  makes 
root,  yellowish  within  ;  crowned  by  very  large,  rigid  and  unfit  for  motion  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  occa- 
roundish,  heart-shaped  smooth  leaves,  on  thick,  sioned  almost  bv  the  same  causes,  ss  the  macilagi- 
^lightly  furrowed  foot-stalks;  and  an  upright  nous  glands  in  the  joinu  are  rendered  stiff  and  griu> 
strong  stem,  two  or  three  feet  high,  adorned  with  ^^J^^  ^^^  ,  ,  Quincy, 
leaves  singly,  and  terminated  by  thick  close  .  The  blood  taken  away  looked  very  sisy  or  M«mi^. 
spikes  of  white  flowers.  It  grows  in  Thrace  and  ^'  f^utger. 
Scythia,  but  has  been  long  in  the  English  gardens.        Rheumatism.    See  Medicine,  Index. 

Its  root  afibrds  a  gentle  cathartic.  It  is,  however,        RHEXIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  moncH 

of  inferior  quality  to  the  Chinese.    The  young  gynia  order,  and  octandria  class  of  plants ;  na- 

stalks  of  this  plant,  in  spring,  are  cut  and  peeled,  tural  order    seventeenth,  calycanthymse :    cal. 

and  used  for  tarts.  quadrifid  with  four  petals  inserted  into, it;  an- 

5.  R.  undulatum,  the  undulated,  or  waved-  thene  declining:  caps,  quadrilocular, within  the 
leaved  Chinese  rhubarb,  has  a  thick,  branchy  belly  of  the  calyx.  Species  seven,  natives  of 
deep-striking  root,  yellow  within ;  crowned  with  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

large,  oblong,  undulate,  somewhat  hairy  leaves,  RHI  ANUS,  an  ancient  Greek  historian  and 
having  equal  foot-stalks,  and  an  upright  firm  step,  poet  of  Thrace,  originally  a  slave ;  who  flourished 
^  four  feet  high;  garnished  with  leaves  singly,  and  about  A.A.  C.  200.  He  wrote  an  account  of 
terminated  by  long  loose  spikes  of  white  flowers,  the  war  between  Sp&rta  and  Messenia,  which 
All  these  plants  are  perennial  in  root,  and  the  lasted  twenty  years ;  and  a  history  of  the  orinci- 
leaves  and  stalks  are  annual.  The  roots  being  pal  events  and  revolutions  in  Thessaly.  Of  this 
thick,  fleshy,'  and  generally  divided,  strike  deep  work  only  a  few  verses  are  extant 
into  the  ground  ;  are  of  a  brownish  color  with-  RHIGAS,  or  Rioas  (M.),  a  modem  Greek 
out,  and  yellow  within:  the  leaves  rise  in  the  patriotic  author,  was  born  in  1753,  at  Velestini, 
spring,  generally  come  up  in  a  large  head  folded  a  town  of  Thessaly.  He  studied  in  the  colleges 
together,  gradually  expanding  themselves,  having  of  his  country,  and  was  early  distinguished  for 
thick  foot-stalks;  and  grow  from  one  to  two  his  acquirements.  Early  in  life  he  was  sent- to 
feet  high,  or  more,  in  length  and  breadth,  spread-  Bucharest,  and  resided  there  till  1790,  partly  en- 
.ng  all  aiound;  amidst  them  rise  the  flower  gaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  He  first  conceived 
stems,  which  are  garnished  at  each  joint  by  one  the  project  of  a  secret  society,  in  opposition  to 
leaf,  and  are  of  strong  and  expeditious  growth,  the  Turks,  and  associated  among  the  discontent- 
attaining  their  full  height  in  June,  when  they  ed  chiefs.  He  now  went  to  Vienna,  where  he 
flower ;  and  are  succeeded  by  large  triangular  met  with  a  number  of  rich  Greek  merchants ; 
seeds,  ripening  in  August.  Some  plants  of  each  and,  extending  his  correspondence  to  other  parts 
sort  merit  culture  in  gardens  for  variety;  they  of  Europe,  commenced  a  Greek  journal,  trans- 
afford  a  contrast  by  their  luxuriant  foliage,  spikes,  lated  the  Tmvels  of  Anacharsis  the  younger,  and 
and  flowers :  and,  as  medical  plants,  they  demand  other  French  works ;  and  composed  a  treatise 
culture  both  for  private  and  public  use.  They  on  military  tactics,  and  another  on  natural  phi* 
are  propagated  by  seeds  sown  in  autumn,  soon  losophy ;  he  likewise  drew  up  a  grand  chart  of  all 
after  they  are  ripe,  or  early  in  spring,  in  an  open  Greece,  in  twelve  divisions,  noting  not  only  the 
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present^  bat  also  the  ancieDt  names  of  all  cele-  and  Switzerland,  and  the  |>at8age>boats  up  and 

orated  places.     At  length  be  was  denounced  by  down  afford  a  very  commodious  conveyance. 

one  of  nis  associates  to  the  Austrian  gorernment  The  navigation  is  sometimes  difficult,  but  seldom 

as  a  conspirator  against  the  state  ;  arrested  at  hazardous.    At  Cologne  vessels  from  100  to  150 

Trieste^  and  order^  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  tons  burden,  generally  drawn  by  horses,  are 

Ottoman  Porte :  but  he  was,  with  his  compa-  seen ;  but  they  use  their  sails  when  the  wind  is 

nions,  drowned  in  the  Danube,  his  conductors  fiivorable.    A  spirited  beginning  has  also  been 

fearing  the  vengeance  of  Passwan  Oglou.    This  made  on  this  river  in  steam  navigation, 
took  place  in  May  1798,  when  Rhigas  was  about        Rhine,  The  Circle  of,  is  a  province  of  Ba 

five-and-forty  years  of  age.  varia,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  river  of  this 

RHINANTuUS,  in  lx>tany,  elephant's  head,  a  name,  between  Weissemburg  on  the  south  and 

genus  of  tlie  angiospermia  order,  and  didynamia  Worms  on  the  north.    It  consists  of  a  tract  of 

class  of  plants  ;  natural  order  fortieth,  person-  territory  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  ceded  by  France 

atae :  cal.  quadri6d,  ventricose :  caps,  bifocular,  in  1814,  assigned  oy  the  congress  of  Vienna  to 

obtuse,  and  compressed.    Species  ten,  natives  of  Austria,  and  made  over  by  the  latter  to  Havana, 

the  Cape,  the  Levant,  and  of  Egypt.  Its  form  approaches  to  a  square ;  the  area  being 

RHIN£,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Europe,  about  1800  square  miles,  intersected  by  branches 
and  the  next  in  rank  iSer  tlie  Danube  and  the  of  the  Vosges  mountains.  The  more  favorable 
Wolga^  has  its  source  in  tlie  central  and  highest  aspects  exhibit  vineyards,  while  the  rugged  sum- 
part  of  Switzerland,  on  the  north-east  of  Mount  mits  are  often  romantically  crowned  with  the 
St.  Gothard.  Striking  off  to  the  north-east,  it  first  ruins  of  castles.  The  province  contains  mines 
receives  the  two  rivers  called  by  the  Germans  of  quicksilver,  iron,  and  coal,  a  few  hardware 
the  Middle  and  Hither  Rhine.  The  united  manufactures,  extensive  pastures,  and  in  the 
w?.ters  now  pass  the  town  of  Coire  or  Chur,  be^  valleys  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  It  is  divided 
come  navigaole,  and  hold  a  northern  course  to  into  four  districts,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are 
the  lake  of  Constance,  which  they  traverse.  Frankenthal,  Landau,  Kaiserslautern,  and  Deux 
Issuing  hence  with  a  copious  stream  the  Rhine  Ponts.  The  Rhine  is  its  eastern  boundary.  Of 
flows  to  the  west,  and  receives  the  Aar,  the  the  other  rivers  the  chief  are  the  Queich  and 
Reuss,  and  the  Limmat,  whose  waters  combine  Lauter.  Population  308,000. 
all  the  chief  streams  of  West  and  Central  Swit-  The  Rhine  also  gives  name  to  a  province  of 
lerland.  It  now  continues  to  flow  to  the  west,  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  situated  to  the  north 
until  it  reaches  BiLle,  when  it  takes  a  northern  of  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Rhine.  Its  area  is 
direction,  and  receives  the  Neckar  and  Maine  about  1000  square  miles.  The  valleys  and  small 
on  the  side  of  Germany,  and  the  Moselle  from  plains  produce  corn,  flax  tobacco^  and  vines : 
France.  Entering  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether-  and  the  hills  contain  in  certain  paru  mines  of 
lands^  it  turns  suddenly  to  Uie  west,  and  divides  iron  and  salt ;  in  others  very  good  pasturage, 
into  two  great  branches,  ofwhich  the  southern  takes  The  manufactures  are  of  linen,  cotton,  and  lea- 
the  name  of  Waal,  receives  the  Maese,  and  flows  ther,  which  give  rise  to  a  brisk  traffic, 
into  the  German  Ocean  by  Dort,  Rotterdam,  and  Rhine,  iI^wer,  the  Prussian  grand  duchy  of, 
Williamstadt.  The  northern,  or  less  considera-  is  composed  of  territories  taken  in  1814  from 
ble  branch,  divides  first  above,  and  afterwards  France  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  and  assigned 
below  Amheim ;  and  the  name  of  Rhine  is  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Justice  has  been 
finally  retainedonlybyasmall  slow  stream,  which  since  administered  by  the  laws  of  France;  but 
passes  Utrecht  and  Leyden  in  its  way  to  the  the  provincial  administration  is  that  of  the  Prus- 
sands  near  Catwyk,  through  which  it  reaches  the  sian  dominions.  This  duchy  is  bounded  on  the 
sea.  From  its  source  to  Mentz  this  great  river  north  by  the  province  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  on  the 
is  known  as  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  from  Mentz  east  by  Nassau  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the 
to  Holland  as  the  Lower  Rhine.  Its  course  al-  south  by  the  French,  on  the  west  by  the  Dutch 
together  is  about  700  miles.  frontier.    It  lies  between  6°  0'  and  8^  37'  of  £. 

Its  waters  are  of  a  beautiful  limpid  green:  its  long.,  and  between  49°  20^  and  51°  8'  N.  lat., 

stream,  rapid  in  the  early  part  of  its  course,  be-  havine  an  area  of  5700  square  miles,  and  950,000 

comes  afterwards  deep  ana  tranquil.     In  Swit-  inhabitants,  and  is  included  in  the  same  military 

zeriand  the  scenery  of  its  banks  is  often  sublime ;  division  as  Westphalia.    It  is  divided  into  the 

and  below  Schaffhausen  it  forms  a  cascade,  which, .  governments  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Coblentz,  and 

though  not  the  highest,  is  in  mass  of  waters  the  Treves.    The  capital  is  Aix-fa-Chapelle. 
largest  in  the  southern  part  of  Europe.    From        This  country  is  hilly,  and  the  climate  has  suffi* 

Bk\e  to  Strasburg,  and  even  to  Germersheim,  a  cient  warmth  tor  vines  in  particular  situations ; 

number  of  islands  appear  in  the  river;  but  at  but  in  the  elevated  tracts  of  the  Hundsruck,  the 

Mentz  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  assume  a  most  Eiffel,  and   Westerwaid,  the  cold  checks  the 

beautiful  aspect.     From  that  city  to  Cologne  growth  of  every  thing  but  wood.    The  wine  is 

they  penetrate  the  finest  part  of  Ciermany  :  cas-  best  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Aar  (or  Ahr), 

ties,  towns,  and  villages  embelluh  every  part  of  and  Moselle.    On  the  whole,  though  it  has  ex- 

the  prospect ;  hills  rise  from  the  banks,  covered  tensive  valleys,  this  duchy  has  no  great  extent  of 

with  vineyards  to  their  summits ;  while  towers  fertile  soil.     The  lower  ranks  subsist,  in  a  great 

and  forts,  the  remains  of  remote  ages,*are  fire-  measure,  on  potatoes.     The  other  products  are 

quently  reflected  by  the  water.  hops,  tobacco,  flax,  potash,  and  in  the  hilly  dis* 

By  the  Rhine  the  timber  of  Suabia  is  conveyed  tricts  minerals.    Grazing  is  followed  more  on 

to  the  Netherlands,  and  colonial  produce  tran»-  the  east  than  on  the  west  of  the  Rhine.    The 

ported  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  Germany  manu&cturet  of  coarse  woollens,  leather,  and 
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tdbriCiso^  are  chi«fly  confined  to  tlie  dbtiicts  seed,  wines,  and  tobacco,  are  raised  in  large 

around  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Nenwted.    On  the  qnantities.    Cherries  are  so  abundant  that  the 

east  of  the  Rhine  mining,  and  the  preparing  of  liquor  called  cherry  water  forms  a  considerable 

metals,  afford  employment.  export.    The  mineral  products  are  iron,  ccnl, 

Rhive,  Cibcle  of  the  Lower,  was  one  of  and,  to  a  small  extent,  copper,  lead,  and  anti- 
the  ten  former  cireles  of  the  German  empire.  Its  mony.  Of  coal,  the  quantity  annually  produced 
figure  was  very  irregular.  The  princes  who  is  about  1000  tons ;  of  iron  about  5000  tons, 
chiefly  had  possessions  here  were  the  electors  of  Linen,  woollen,  and  latterly  cottons,  are  the 
Mentx,  Treres,  and  Cologne,  and  the  elector  manu&ctnres ;  and,  on  a  small  scale,  paper,  lea- 
palatine.  It  is  now  dirided  among  the  states  ther,  and  glass.  The  inhabitants  (m  number 
of  Baden,  Bavaria,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nassau,  820,000)  are  almost  all  of  German  descent 
Prussia,  and  Hanover.  The  Protestant  part  are  computed  at  57,000; 

Rhine,  Circle  of  the  Upper,  another  abo-  the  Jews  at  10,000;  the  Baptists  at  3000;  Ca- 

lished  division  of  tiie  German  empire.    It  was  tholics  at  250,000.    The  depaMment  is  divided 

cut  in  two  by  the  drele  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  into  the  arrondissements  or  Colmar,  Altkirch, 

like  it  was  very  irregular  in  its  outline.    Hie  Neufbrisach,  and  Befoit. 

area  of  die  two  circles  exceeded  20,000  square  RHINOCEROS,  n.  t.    Fr.  Mnoeerot;  Gr. 

miles.    The  members  of  the  imperial  body  who  pcv  and  ttpoQ.    A  beast  of  the  East,  aimed  widi 

had  possessions  in  Uie  cirele  of  the  Uppec  were  a  horn  on  his  nossel. 

more  numerous  than  those  in  the  Lower  Rhine.  Approach  thou  like  the  nigged  Rusnan  bear, 

The  western  half,  contiguous  to  Altace,  was  re^  The  armed  rhinoeeroi,  or  Hytcanian  tyger ; 

peatedly  invaded  by  the  French,  and  remained  Tike  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerrss 

in  their  hands  from  1794  to  1814.    Since  that  Shall  never  tremble.                Shaktpmre.  MaAnk, 

period  this  circle  has  been  divided  betwieen  Ba*  If  yoa  draw  your  beast  in  an  emblem,  shew  a 

varia,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  &c.  Hmdaoupe  of  the  coantiy  natural  to  the  beast ;  as  to 

Rhine,  Lower  (Bas  Rhin),  a  considerable  de-  ^  rhmocerm  an  East  Indian  landscape,  the  cr«». 

partment  of  France,  consisting  of  the  north  part  ^^»  "  Egyptian.                                  Pmeham, 

of  Alsace,  and  forming  an  oblong  track,  extend-  Rhivoceros,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadra- 

ing  from  north  to  south.    The  eastern  side  is  peds  belon^ng  to  the  order  of  belluse.     The 

formed  by  the  Rhine,  the  western  by  the  Vosges  name  is  entirely  Greek ;  but  Aristotle  takes  do 

Mountains,  which  are  nearly  parallel  to   the  notice  of  them,  nor  any  other  Greek  writer  till 

course  of  the  river.    The  surface,  about  1900  Strabo,  nor  Roman  tiU  Pliny.    It  is  probable 

square  miles,  is  diversified  with  hills,  forests,  they  did  not  frequent  that  part  of  India  ioto 

and  small  valleys,  all  pretty  well  cultivated.  On  which  Alexander  had  penetrated,  since  it  was 

the  mountains,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  nearly  300  years  after  ttiat  Pompey  first  brought 

ihe  soil  is  bare  and  stony,  and  in  some  places  them  to  Europe.    From  tliis  time  till  the  days 

marshy ;   but  in  general  it  is  fertile,  and  the  of  Heliogabalus  they  were  frequently  exhibited 

average  produce  of  com  exceeds  the  consump-  in  the  Roman  spectacles,  and  have  often  been 

(ion.  The  products  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  transported  into  Europe  in  more  modern  times; 

hemp,  tobacco,  madder,  and  repeseed.     In  the  but  tney  were  long  very  ill  represented,  and  veiy 

mountains  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  imperfectly  described,  till  some  that  arrived  in 

salt.    The  pastures  are  extensive,  and  vines  are  London  in  1739  and  1741  were  inspected;  by 

cultivated  m  some  parts.    The  chief  manufac-  which  the  errors  and  caprices  of  former  vmteis 

tures  are  hardware  and  linen.    Co*  ton  has  been  were  detected.    There  are  two  species,  viz. 

introduced  since  the  close  of  the  ei^teenth  cen-  1.  R.  bicomis,  long  known  in  Europe  only  by 

tury,  and  there  are  likewise  fabrics  of  pottery,  the  double  horns  which  were  preserved  in  various 

l^lass,  chiniHware,  paper,  &c.     Situated  to  the  cabinets.     Dr.  Sparmaii,  in  his  voyage  to  the 

east  of  the  Vosges,  tne  natural  limit  of  France,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  killed  two  of  these  animals, 

this  department  is  principally  inhabited  by  Ger-  which  he  dissected  and  very  minutely  describes, 

mans,  and  French  is  spoken  only  in  the  large  The  horns,  he  says,  in  the  live  animal  are  so 

towns.  The  Lutlierens  are  computed  at  160,000,  mobile  and  loose,  that,  when  it  walks  carelessly 

the  Calvinists  at  25,000,  and  Uie  rest,  with  the  along,  one  may  see  them  waggle  about,  and  bear 

exception  of  the  Jews,  are  Catholics.    The  de-  them  clash  and  clatter  against  each  other.    In 

partment  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  the  Philosophical  Transactions  we  have  a  de- 

▼iz.  Strasbuig  the  capital,  Saverne,  Bar,  and  scription  or  the  double-horned  rhinoceros  of 

Weistemburg.    The  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815  cur-  Sumatra,  by  Mr.  Bell,  surgeon  in  the  service  of 

tailed  it  of  landau,  and  of  a  tract  to  the  north  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Bencoolen.  It  was  a 

Weissembuig.    Inhabitants  440,000.  male ;  the  height  at  tne  shoulder  was  four  feet  four 

Rbins,  Upper  (Haut  Rhin),  another  departs  inches ;  at  the  sacrum  nearly  the  same :  fromtbe 

ment  of  die  north-east  of  France,  of  an  oblong  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail  eight  feet  five 

form,  the  Rhine  flowing  along  its  eastern  limit,  inches.    From  the  appearance  of  its  teeth  and 

and  the  long  chain  of  the  Vosges  extending  on  bones  it  was  but  young,  and  probably  not  near 

ita  western  side.  Its  extent  is  about  1700  sauare  its  full  size.    The  shape  was  much  like  that  of 

miles.    It  contains  the  southern  division  ox  Al-  the  hog.    The  general  color  was  a  brownish  asb : 

saoe,  and  has  a  stony  soil  on  the  mountains,  but  under  the  belly,  between  the  legs  and  folds  (^ 

the  plains  and  valleys  are  fertile.     Its  chief  the  skin,  a  dirty  flesh-color.    The  head  maci 

rivers,  after  the  Rhine,  are  the  III,  the  Laber,  the  resembles  that  of  the  single-horned  rotooceros; 

Laucb,  and  the  Largue.    It  has  likewise  several  the  eyes  were  small,  of  a  brown  color ,  :he  meo)' 

canals,  and  two  lakes.     Com,  hemp,  flax,  rape-  brana  nictitans  thick  and  strong :  the  skin  sur 
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round  in '4  the  eyes  was  wrinkled ;  the  nostrils  were  litnated  lower,  or  nearer  the  nostrils,  than  in  any 
wide;  Vits  upper  lip  was  pointed,  and  hanging  other  quadruped.  His  ears  are  large, thin  at  the 
over  the  under.  '  There  were  six  molares,  or  extremities,  and  contracted  at  their  origin  by  a 
g tinders,  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and  lower  kind  of  angular  rugosity.  The  neck  is  very 
jaw,  becoming  gradually  larger  backward,  par-  short,  and  surrounded  with  two  large  folds  of 
ticularly  in  the  upper ;  two  teeth  in  the  front  of  skin.  The  shoulders  are  very  thick,  and  at  their 
each  )aw ;  the  tongue  wai  quite  smooth ;  the  juncture  there  is  another  fold  of  skin,  which  de- 
ears  were  small  and  pointed,  lined  and  edged  soends  upon  the  fore  legs.  The  legs  are  round, 
with  short  black  hair,  and  situated  like  those  of  thick,  strong,  and  their  joint  bent  backwards, 
the  single-homed  rhinoceros.  The  horns  were  This  joint,  which,  when  the  animal  lies,  is 
black,  the  larger  was  placed  immediately  above  covered  with  a  remarkable  fold  of  the  skin,  ap- 
the  nose,  pointing  upwards,  and  was  bent  a  little  pears  when  he  stands.  The  tail  is  thin,  and 
back ;  it  was  about  nine  inches  long.  The  small  proportionally  short.  It  becomes  a  little  thicker 
horn  was  four  inches  long,  of  a  pyramidal  at  tne  extremity,  which  is  garnished  with  some 
shape,  flattened  a  little,  and  placed  above  the  short,  thick,  hard  hairs.  The  female  exactly  re- 
eves, rather  a  little  more  forward,  standing  in  a  sembles  the  male  in  figure  and  grossness  of  body, 
line  with  the  larger  horn  immediately  above  it.  The  skin^  is  every  where  covered  more  or  less 
They  were  both  firmly  attached  to  the  skull,  nor  ^  with  incrustations  in  the  form  of  galls  or  tube- 
was  there  any  appearance  of  joint  or  muscles  to  rosities,  which  are  pretty  small  on  the  top  of  the 
move  them.  Tne  neck  was  thick  and  short,  the  neck  and  back,  but  become  larger  on  the  sides, 
skin  on  the«  under  side  thrown  into  folds,  and  The  largest  are  on  the  shoulders  and  crupper, 
these  folds  again  wrinkled.  The  body  was  are  still  pretty  large  on  the  thighs  and  legs,  upon 
bulky  and  round,  and  from  the  shoulder  ran  a  which  they  are  spread  all  round,  and  even  on  the 
line,  or  fold,  as  in  the  single-homed  rhinoceros,  feet.  But  between  the  folds  the  skin  is  penetra- 
thongh  it  was  but  iaintly  marked.  There  were  ble,  delicate,  and  as  soft  to  the  touch  as  silk, 
several  other  folds  and  wrinkles  on  the  body  and  while  the  external  part  of  the  fold  is  equally  hard 
legs ;  and  the  whole  gave  rather  the  appearance  with  the  rest.  This  tender  skin  between  the 
of  softness ;  the  legs  were  thick,  short,  and  re-  folds  is  of  a  light  flesh  color ;  and  the  skin  of 
markably  strong ;  the  feet  armed  with  three  dis-  the  belly  is  nearly  of  the  same  color  and  consis- 
tinct  hoofs,  of  a  blackish  color,  which  surrounded  tence.  These  galls  or  tuberosities  should  not  be 
half  the  foot,  one  in  front,  the  others  on  each  compared,  as  some  authors  have  done,  to  scales, 
side.  The  soles  of  the  feet  were  convex,  of  a  They  are  only  simple  indurations  of  the  skin, 
light  color,  and  the  cuticle  on  them  not  thicker  without  any  regularity  in  their  figure  or  symme- 
than  that  on  the  foot  of  a  man  who  is  used  to  tiy  in  their  respective'  positions.  The  flexibility 
walking;  the  testicles  hardly  appeared  exter-  of  the  skin  in  tne  folds  enables  the  rhinoceros  to 
nally ;  the  penis  was  bent  backward  and  opened  move  with  facility  his  head,  neck,  and  members, 
about  eighteen  inches  below  the  anus.  The  The  whole  body,  except  at  the  joints,  is  inflexi- 
whole  skin  of  the  animal  is  rough,  and  covered  ble,  and  resembles  a  coat  of  mail.  Dr.  Parsons 
▼ery  thinly  with  short  black  hair.  The  animal  remarks  that  this  animal  listened  with  a  deep 
had  not  that  appearance  of  armor  which  is  ob-  and  long  continued  attention  to  any  kind  of 
served  in  the  single-homed  rhinoceros.  noise ;   and   that,  though  he  was  sleeping  or 

2.  R.  unicornis,  the  length  of  which,  says    eating,  he  raised  his  head,  and  listened  till  the 
Bofibn,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the     noise  ceased.     These  animals   never  assemble 
origin  of  the  tail,  is  at  least  twelve  feet,  and  the    or  march  together  in  troops  like  elephants.  Being 
circumference  of  the  body  is  nearly  the  same,    of  a  more  solitary  and  savage  disposition,  they 
Their  food  in  a  natural  state  is  thistles  and  thorny    are  more  difficult  to  hunt  and  to  overcome.  They 
shrabs,  which  they  prefer  to  the  soft  pasture  of    never  attack  men,  however,  except  when  they 
meadows ;  but  they  are  fond  of  the  sugar  cane,    are  provoked,  when  they  are  veiy  furious  and 
an4  eat  grain  of  all  kinds.    '  The  rhinoceros,'    formidable ;  but  as  they  see  only  before  them, 
says  Buflbn,  '  at  the  age  of  two  years,  is  not    and  as  they  tum  with  great  difficulty,  they  may 
taller  than  a  young  cow  that  has  never  produced,    be  easily  avoided.    The  skin  of  these  animals  is 
But  his  body  is  very  long  and  very  thick.    His    so  extremely  hard  as  to.  resist  sabres,  lances, 
head  is  disproportionally  large.    From  the  ears    javelins,  and  even  musket  balls,  the  only  pene- 
to  the  horn  there  is  a  concavity,  the  two  extre-    treble  parts  being  the  belly,  the  eyes,  and  about 
mities  of  which,  namely,  the  upper  end  of  the    the  ears.    Hence  the  hunters  generally  attack 
muzzle*  and  the  part  near  the  ears,  are  consider-    them  when  they  lie  down  to  sleep.    Their  flesh 
abfy  raised.    The  hom  is  black,  smooth  at  the    is  considered  as  excellent  by  the  Indiana  and 
top,  but  full  of  wrickles  directed  backward  at    Africans,  but  especially  by  the  Hottentots ;  and, 
the  base.    Tlie  nostrils  are  situated  very  low,    if  they  were  trained  when  young,  they  might  be 
being  not  above  an  inch  from  the  opening  of  the    rendered  domestic,  in  which  case  they  would 
moutli.    The  under  lip  is  pretty  similar  to  that    multiply  more  easily  than, the  elephant.    They 
of  the  ox ;  but  the  upper  lip  has  a  greater  re-    inhabit  Bengal,  Siam,  Cochin-China,  the  isles  of 
semblance  to  that  of  the  horse,  with  this  advan-    Java  and  Sumatra,   Congo,  Ethiopia,  and  the 
tageous    difierence,    that    the    rhinoceros    can    country  as  low  as  the  Cape.    They  love  shady 
lengthen  this  lip,  move  it  from  side  to  side,  roll    forests,  the  neighbourhoo^of  rivers,  and  marshy 
it  about  a  staff,  and  seize  with  it  any  object  he    places.    They  wallow  in  the  mire  like  hogs,  and 
wishes  to  carry  to  his  mouth.  The  tongue  of  the    thus  give  shelter  in  the  folds  of  their  skins  to 
young  rhinoceros  is  soft,  like  that  of  a  calf.   His     scorpions,  centipedes,  and  other  insects.    BufTon 
eyes,  in  figure,  resemble  those  of  the  hog,  but    and  Edwards  deny. this;  but  it  is  generally 
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thought  to  be  tru«.  They  bring  forth  only  one 
young  at  a  time,  about  which  they  are  rery  solici- 
tous. Their  skin,  flesh,  hoofs,  teeth,  and  even 
dung,  are  used  in  India  medicinally.  The  horn, 
especially  that  of  a  virgin  rhinoceros,  is  con- 
siaered  as  an  antidote  against  poison.  This 
species  is  supposed  to  be  oryx  or  Indian  ass  of 
Aristotle ;  and  the  bos  unicornis  or  fera  roono- 
ceros  of  Pliny.  Many  writers  also  consider  it 
as  the  unicorn  of  scripture. 

RHIZOBALUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
tetragynia  order,  and  polyandria  class  of  plants ; 
natural  order  twenty-tnira,  trihilatse :  gal.  mono- 
phyllous,  fleshy,  and  downv :  cor.  consisting  of 
nire  petals,  which  are  round,  concave,  fleshy, and 
much  larger  than  the  calyx ;  the  stamina  are 
very  numerous,  filiform,  and  longer  than  the 
corolla;  the  styli  are  four,  filiform,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  stamina;  the  pericarp  has  four 
drupae,  kidney-shaped,  compressed  with  a  fleshy 
substance  inside,  and  in  the  middle  a  flat  large 
nut  containing  a  kidney-shaped  kernel.  Of  tliis 
there  is  only  one  species. 

R.  pekia.  The  nuts  which  are  sold  in  the 
shops  as  American  nuts  are  flat,  tuberculated, 
and  kidney-shaped,  cootaininc;  a  kernel  of  the 
same  shape,  which  is  sweet  and  agreeable. 

RHIZOPHORA,  the  mpngrove,  or  candle  of 
the  Indians,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoeynia 
order,  and  dodecandria  class  of  plants ;  natural 
order  twelfth,  holoracese:  cal.  quadripartite: 
COR.  partite :  seeo  one  very  long,  and  camous 
at  the  base.  These  plants  are  natives  of  the 
£ast  and  West  Indies,  and  often  grow  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high.  They  grow  only  in  water,  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  the  tide  flows  up 
twice  a  day.  They  preserve  the  verdure  of  their 
leaves  throughout  tne  year.  From  the  lowest 
branches  issue  long  roots,  which  hang  down  to 
the  water,  and  penetrate  into  the  earth.  In  this 
position  they  resemble  so  many  arcades^  from 
five  to  ten  feet  high,  which  serve  to  support  the 
body  of  the  tree,  and  even  to  advance  i\  daily 
into  the  bed  of  the  water.  The  most  natural  way 
of  propagating  these  trees  is  to  sufiier  the  several 
slender  small  filaments  which  issue  from  the  main 
branches,  to  take  root  in  the  earth.  The  most 
common  method,  however,  is  that  of  laying  the 
small  lower  branches  in  baskets  of  mould  or 
earth  till  they  have  taken  root.  The  bark  is  very 
brown,  smooth,  pliant  when  green,  and  generally 
used  in  the  West  India  Islands  for  tanning  of 
leather.  Below  this  bark  lies  a  cuticle  or  skin, 
which  is  lighter,  thinner,  and  more  tender.  The 
wood  is  nearly  of  the  same  color  as  the  bark ; 
hard,  pliant,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  frequently 
used  for  fuel.  The  wood  is  compact;  almost 
incorruptible ;  never  splinters;  is  easily  worked ; 
and,  were  it  not  for  its  enormous  weight,  would 
be  commodiously  employed  in  almost  all  kinds  of 
works.  To  the  roots  and  branches  of  mangroves 
that  are  immersed  in  the  water  oysters  frequently 
attach  themselves.  The  red  mangrove  grows  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  at  the  mouth  of  large  rivers ; 
but  does  not  advance,  like  the  former,  into  the 
water.  It  generallv  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  with  crooked,  knotty  branches, 
which  proceed  from  all  parts  of  the  trunk.  The 
bark  b  slender,  of  a  brown  color,  and,  when 
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young,  is  smooth,  tnd  adheres  very  ck 
the  wood ;  but,  when  old,  appears  quite  craved, 
and  is  easily  detached  from  it.  Under  this  btrk 
is  a  skin  as  thick  as  parchment,  red,  and  adhering 
closely  to  the  wood,  from  which  it  cannot  be  de- 
tached, till  the  tree  is  felled  and  dry.  The  wood 
is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  of  a  deep  red,  with  & 
Tery  fine  grain.  The  pith  X)r  heart  of  the  wood 
being  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  a  very  beautiful  red  to  the  liquid,  which 
communicates  the  same  color  to  wool  and  linen. 
From  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  which  when  ripe  is 
of  a  violet  color,  and  resembles  some  grapes  in 
taste,  is  prepared  an  agreeable  liquor,  much  es- 
teemed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carribee  Islands. 
This  species  is  generally  called  rope  maogrore, 
from  the  use  to  which  the  bark  is  applied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies.  This  btrk, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  great  abundance  of  np, 
is  easily  detached  when  green,  from  the  wood,  is 
beaten  or  bruised  betwixt  two  stones,  until  the 
hard  and  woody  part  is  totally  separated  from 
that  which  is  soft  and  tender.  This  last,  which 
is  the  true  cortical  substance,  is  twisted  into 
ropes  of  all  sizes,  which  are  exceedingly  strong, 
and  not  apt  to  rot  in  the  water. 

RUODANUS,  a  river  of  Gallia  Naiboneosis, 
rising  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  fiUling  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  near  Marseilles.  It  is  now 
caUed  Rhone,  which  see. 

RHODE  Island,  or,  more  properly,  Rhodb 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  one  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  is  boaoded 
north  and  east  by  Massachusetts,  south  by  the 
Adantic,  and  west  by  Connecticut.  Long.  71* 
Cto  n«52'  W.,  lat.  41«  If  to  41*»  42^  N.; 
forty-nine  miles  long,  and  twenty-nine  broad; 
containing  1580  square  miles. 

The  counties,  number  of  towns,  population, 
and  chief  towns,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
Table :— 


Counties. 

Towns. 

Pqpul. 

Chief  Towns. 

1 

Bristol   .    . 
Kent      .     . 
Newport     . 
Providence 
Washington 

3 

4 

7 

10 

7 

5,466 
12,784 
16,534 
47,014 
15,414 

Bristol. 

East  Greenwich. 

Newport. 

Providence. 

South  Kingston. 

31 

97,212 

The  most  considerable  towns  are  Providence, 
Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  South  Kingston,  East 
Greenwich,  Smithiield,  and  the  villages  of  Paw- 
tucket,  and  Pawtuxet.  The  harbours  are  New- 
port, Providence,  Wickford,  Pawtuxet,  Bristol, 
and  Warren.  There  are  thirty-one  banks  in  this 
state. 

There  is  a  college  at  Providence,  and  a  large 
Friends'  boarding  school  recently  established  at 
the  same  place.  There  are  seven  academies  in 
the  state,  at  Bristol,  Cumberland,  East  Greeo- 
wich,  Newport,  Smithiield,  South  Kingston,  and 
Wickford.  Public  and  private  schools  are  sup- 
ported in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  various 
1>Iaces.  But  public  schools  are  not  supported  by 
aw  in  Rhode  Island,  as  in  the  other  New  Eog* 
land  States.    The  number  of  congregaljoiis  « 
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tlie  several  denominations  of  Christians  in  this  Some  of  its  most  ornamental  eonntry  seats  were 

state  is  stated  as  follows: — Baptists  fifty-sefen  ;  destroyed  ;  and  their  fine  groTes,  orchards,  and 

Friends  eighteen  ;    Congregationalists    eleven ;  fruit  trees,  wantonly  cut  down.    The  soil  is  of  a 

Episcopalians  five ;  Moravians  one ;  Jews  one.  superior  quality.      Between  30|000  and  40,000 

The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  council  of  sheep  are  fed  on  the  island,  besides  neat  cattle 

twelve,  including  the  governor  and  lieuteuant-go-  and  norses.  There  is  a  valuable  coal  mine  on  the 

vemor,  all  chosen  annually,  and  a  house  of  re-  north-west  part  of  the  island, 
presentatives,  consisting  of  seveuty-two  members,        RHODES,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Arcbi- 

chosen  twice  a  year ;  viz.  on  the  third  Wed-  pelago,  the  largest  and  most  easterly  of  the  Cy- 

nesday  in  April,  and  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  clades,  was  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names 

August.    Judges  and  other  civil  officers  are  ap-  of  Asteria,  Ophinsa,  iEthrea,  Trinacria,  Corym- 

pointed  yearly.     The  legislature  meets  at  New-  bia,  Poessa,  Attabyria,  Marcia,  Oloessa,  Stadia, 

port  twice  a  year,  at  Providence  once,  and  once  Telchinis,  Pelagia,  and  Rhodus.    In  latter  ages, 

a  year  alternately  at  East  Greenwich  and  South  the  name  of  Rhodus,  or  Rhodes,  prevailed,  from 

Kingston.     This  state  sends  two  representatives  the  Greek  word  rhodon,  a  rose :   the  island 

to  congress.  abounding  very  much  with  these  flowers.    It 

The  rivers  are  Pawtucket,  Providence,  Paw-  is  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  coasts 
tuxet,  Pawcatuck,  and  Wood  River.  Narraganset  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  and  120  miles  in  corn- 
Bay  extends  up  from  south  to  north  between  the  pass. 

mainland  on  the  east  and  west,  and  embosoms        Pliny  and  several  other  ancient  authors  assert 

many  pleasant  and  fertile  islands ;  among  which  that  Rhodes  was  formerly  covered  by  the  sea, 

are  Rhode  Island,  from  whidi  the  state  derives  its  but  gradually  raised  its  head  above  me  waves, 

name,  Canonicut,  Prudence,  Patience,  Hope,  and  became  an  island.    Philo  ascribes  this  event 

Dyer's  and  Hog  Islands.    Block  Island,  off  the  to  the  decrease  of  the  vratcrs  of  the  ocean.    If 

coast  in  the  Atlantic,  is  the  most  southerly  land  his  conjecture  be  not  without  foundation,  most  of 

belonging  to  the  state.  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  being  lower  than 

The  face  of  the  country  is  mostly  level,  except  Rhodes,  must  have  had  a  similar  origin.    But  it 

in  the  north-west  part,  which  is  hilly  and  rocky,  is  much  more  probable  that  the  volcanic  fires 

The  soil  is  generally  better  adapted  to  grazing  which  in  the  fourth  voir  of  the  135th  Olympiad 

than  tillage.    A  large  proportion  of  the  western  raised  Therasia  and  Thera,  known  at  present  by 

and  north-western  part  of  the  state  has  a  thin  the  name  of  Santorin,  from  the  depths  of  the  sea, 

and  lean  soil ;  but  the  islands  and  the  country  and  have  in  our  days  thrown  out  several  small 

bordering  on  Narraganset  Bay  are  of  great  fer-  islands  adjacent,  also  produced  in  some  ancietit 

tility,  and  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  cattle,  their  era  Rhodes  and  Delos.    The  first  inhabitants  of 

numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  abundance  Rhodes,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  were 

and  excellence  of  their  butter  and  cheese ;  cedar,  called  the  Telchinss,  who  came  orinnally  from 

rye,  barley,  oats,  grasses,  and  culinary  roots  and  the  island  of  Crete.     These,  by  their  skill  in 

plants  are  in  great  abundance  and  perfection,  astrology,  perceiving  that  the  island  was  soon  to 

The  rivers  and  bays  swarm  with  a  variety  of  ex-  be  deluged,  left  their  habitations,  and  made  room 

cellent  fish.    Iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quanti-  for  the  Heliades,  or  descendants  of  Phcebus,  who 

ties  in  several  parts,  and  some  copper ;  there  is  took  possession  of  the  island,  and  excelled  all 

also  an  abundance  of  limestone,  particularly  in  other  men  in  learning,  invented  navigation,  &c. 

the  county  of  Providence.  In  after  ages,  however,  being  infested  with  great 

The  manufactures  of  Rhode  Island  are  exten-  serpents  which  bred  in  the  island,  they  consulted 
sive.  They  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  cotton,  the  oracle  in  Delos,  which  advised  them  to  ad- 
woollen,  paper,  and  hats.  The  exports  consist  roit  Phorbus,  a  Thessalian,  with  his  followers 
chiefly  ot  flax-seed,  lumber,  horses,  cattle,  beef,  into  Rhodes.  This  was  done,  and  Phorbus,  hav- 
pork,  fish,  poultry,  onions,  butter,  cheese,  barley,  ing  destroyed  the  serpents,  was,  after  his  death, 
grain,  spirits,  and  cotton  and  linen  goods.  They  honored  as  a  demigod.  Afterwards  a  colony  of 
amounted,  in  1816,  to  612,794  dollars.  The  Cretans  settled  in  &e  island,  and,  a  little  before 
climate  of  this  state  is  as  healthy  as  that  of  any  the  Trojan  war,  Tlepolemus  the  son  of  Her- 
part  of  America ;  and  it  is  more  temperate  than  cules  was  made  king  of  it,  and  governed  with 
the  climate  of  any  of  the  other  New  England  great  justice.  After  the  Trojan  war  all  the  an- 
states,  particularly  on  the  blands,  where  the  cient  inhabitants  were  driven  out  by  the  Dorians, 
breezes  from  the  sea  have  the  effect  not  only  to  who  continued  to  be  masters  of  the  island  for 
mitigate  the  heat  in  summer,  but  to  moderate  the  many  ages. 

cold  in  winter.    The  summers  are  delightful,  es-       A  little  before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into 

pecially  on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island.  Greece  a  republican  form  of  government  nre- 

Rboob  Island,    Indian    name    Aqucdneck  vailed  here  ;  during  which  the  Rhodians  applied 

Island,  from  which  the  state  takes  its  name,  themselves  to  navigation,  and  became  very  pow- 

situated  in  Narraganset  Bay.    Long.  71^  20"  W.,  erful  by  sea,  planting  several  colonies  in  distant 

*.at.  41^25'N.    It  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  countries.  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 

north  to  south,  and  three  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  republic  of  Rhodes  was  rent  into  two  factions, 

is  divided  into  three  tovmships,  Newport,  Ports-  one  of  which  favored  the  Athenians,  and  the 

mouth,  and  Middletown.    It  is  a  noted  resort  other  the  Spartans;  but  at  length,  the  latter  pre- 

for  in^ids  from  southern  cUmates.    The  island  vailing,  democracy  was  abolished,  and  ansto- 

is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  healthful.     Tra-  cracy  introduced.    About  351  B.  C^  we  find  the 

velleis,  with  propriety,  call  it  the  Eden  of  Ame-  Rhoidians  oppressed  by  Mansolns  king  of  Caria, 

rica.    It  suffered  much  by  the  revolutionary  war.  and  at  last  reduced  by  Artemisia  hi^  widow.   In 
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this  emerg^mcy  they  applied  to  the  Athenians ;  trios.  The  besieged  taking  an  acooont  of  those 
by  whose  assbtanoe  they  regained  their  liberty,  who  who  were  capable  of  bearing  anns,  found 
*  From  the  period  aboTe-mentioned  to  that  of  that  the  citizens  amoanted  to  6000,  and  the  ib- 
Aleiander  toe  Great  tlie  Rhodiaos  enjoyed  nn-  reigners  to  1000.  Liberty  was  promised  to  all 
interrupted  tranqaillily.  To  him  they  folnntarily  the  slaves  who  should  distinguish  themselves  by 
submitted;  and  were  on  that  account  hishly  &-  any  glorious  action,  and  the  public  engaged  to 
vored  by  him :  but  no  sooner  did  they  hear  of  pay  the  masteis  their  ransom.  A  proclamation 
his  death  than  they  drove  out  the  Macedonian  was  likewise  made,  declaring,  that  whoever  died 
garrisons,  and  once  more  became  a  free  people,  in  defence  of  his  country  should  be  buried  it  the 
About  this  time  happened  a  dreadful  inundation  public  expense ;  that  his  parents  and  childm; 
at  Rhodes;  which,  beinff  accompanied  with  vio-  should  be  maintained  out  of  the  treasury ;  that 
lent  storms  of  rain,  and  Twilstones  of  an  extraor-  fortunes  should  be  given  to  bis  daus^ters ;  and 
dinary  size,  beat  down  many  houses,  and  killed  his  sons  should  be  crowned  at  the  great  fotifil 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  As  the  city  was  of  Bacchus.  Demetrius,  having  plaMed  his  en- 
built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  no  care  gines,  began  to  batter  with  incredible  fory  th« 
had  been  taken  to  clear  tne  pipes  and  conduits  walls  on  the  side  of  the  harbour ;  but  was  for 
which  conveyed  the  water  into  the  sea,  the  lower  eight  days  successively  repulsed, and  the  besieged 
parts  were  instantly  laid  under  water.  Many  of  set  fire  to  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  en- 
the  inhabitants  fled  to  their  ships.  But  the  wall  gines.  He  now,  therefore,  ordered  a  geoenl 
on  a  sudden  bursting,  we  are  told,  asunder,  and  assault  to  be  made ;  but  this  also  vras  repulsed 
the  water  discharging  itself  into  the  sea,  they  with  great  slaughter.  In  a  similar  assault,  next 
were  delivered  from  all  ferther  danger.  The  day,  be  was  again  forced  to  retire,  after  having 
Rhodians  soon  retrieved  their  losses  by  trade.  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  some  officers. 

Daring  the  wars  among  the  successors  of  Alex*  Having  seised  and  fortified  an  eminence,  near  the 

tnder,the¥  observed  a  strict  neutrality;  whereby  city,  Demetrius  caused  several  batteries  to  be 

they  enricned  themselves  so  much  that  Rhodes  erected,  which  incessantly  discharged  against  the 

became  one  of  the  most  opulent  states  of  the  age ;  walls  stones  of  150  lbs.  weight ;  so  that  U)e  towers 

insomuch  that  they  undertook  the  piratic  war,  began  to  totter,  and  several  breaches  were  open- 

and,  at  their  own  charge,  cleared  the  seas  of  the  ed :  but  the  Rhodians,  unexpectedly  sallying  out, 

pirates  who  had  for  many  years  infested  the  coasts  drove  the  enemy  from  this  post,  and  overturned 

of  Europe  and  Asia.  But,  as  the  most  advantage-  their  machines.    Their  enterprising  foe  now  or* 

oos  branches  of  their  commerce  were  derived  dered  a  scalade  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same  time; 

from  Egypt,  they  were  more  attached  to  Ptolemy,  the  attack  was  commenced  with  great  fury ;  but 

than  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes.    When  the  besieged  defended  themselves  with  the  great- 

thereforo  Antigonus,  having  engaged  in  a  war  est  intrepidity  and  success.    After  the  combat 

with  Ptolemy  about  Cyprus,  demanded  succors  had  lasted  many  hours,  with  great  slaughter  oo  botli 

of  them,  they  inlreated  him  not  to  compel  them  sides,  Demetrius  retired  :  but  soon  returned  with 

to  declare  war  against  their  ancient  ally.    Anti-  new  vigor  to  attack  the  fortifications  which  de- 

gonuk  immediately  ordered  one  of  his  admirals  fended  the  harbour.    Here  he  caused  a  vast 

to  sail  with  his  fleet  to  Rhodes,  and  seize  all  the  quantity  of  burning  torches  and  firebrands  to  be 

ships  that  came  out  of  the  harbour ;  but  the  thrown  into  the  Rhodian  ships ;  and  at  the  same 

Rhodians,  equipping  a  number  of  galleys,  fell  time  galled  them  with  showers  of  darts,  arrows, 

upon  the  enemy,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  with  and  stones.    However,  the  Rhodians  put  a  stop 

great  lots.    Hereupon  Antigonus  threatened  to  to  the  fire ;  and  having,  with  great  expedition, 

besiege  their  city  vrith  his  whole  army ;  and  the  manned  three  strong  ships,  drove  with  such  vio- 

only  terms  of  accommodation  to  which  he  would  lence  against  the  vessels  on  which  tiie  enemy's 

hearken  were,  that  the  Rhodians  should  declare  machines  were  planted  that  they  were  sbatteitd 

war  against  Ptolemy,  and  admit  his  fleet  into  in  pieces,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.    Escestus, 

their  harbour.    The  Rhodians  now  sent  ambassa-  the  Rhodian  admiral,  encouraged  by  this  sue- 

dors  to  all  their  allies,  and  to  Ptolemy  in  particu-  cess,  now  attacked  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  sunk 

lar,  imploring  their  assistance ;  and  die  prepara-  many  vessels,  but  was  himself  taken  prisoner, 

tions  on  k>oth  sides  were  immense.     Antigonus,  Demetrius  on  this  ordered  a  machine  of  a  new 

being  near  eighty  years  of  age,  committed  tlie  invention  to  be  buil^  which  was  thrice  the  height 

management  of  the  war  to  his  son  Demetrius,  and  breadth  of  those  he  had  lost.     But  as  it  was 

sumamed  Poliorcetes,  or  the  taker  of  town:*,  entering  the  harbour,  a  dreadful  storm  arising* 

who  appeared  before  Rhodes  with  200  ships  and  drove  it  against  the  shore,  with  the  vessel  on 

170  transports,  having  on  board  40,000  men,  which  it  had  been  reared.    The  besieged,  while 

and  1000  other  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and  the  tempest  was  still  raging,  made  a  sally  against 

warlike  engines ;  so  that  the  whole  sea  between  the  post  of  the  Demetrians ;  and,  though  repulsed 

the  continent  and  the  bland  was  covered  with  several  times,  carried  it,  obliging  400  of  them  to 

vessels.  .  lay  down  their  arms. 

Having  landed  his  troops  beyond  the  reach  of       After    this    victory   Demetrius  fiamed  the 

the  enemy's  machines,  Demetrius  detached  seve-  famous  engine  called   helepolis,  much   latfrer 

ral  small  bodies  to  lay  waste  the  country,  em-  than  any  military  engine  hitherto  invented.    See 

ploying  the  timber  to  fortify  his  camp  with  strong  Helepolis.    It  vras  moved  upon  eight  strong 

ramparts.  The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  and  large  wheels,  whose  fellies  were  strengthen* 

for  a  vigorous  defence.     Many  commanders,  ed  witfi  strong  iron  plates.     To  fecilitate  and 

who  had  signalised  themselves  on  other  occasions,  vary  its  movements,  castors  were  placed  under  it, 

<*.ame  to  Rhodes  to  try  their  skill  against  Deme*  whereby  it  was  turned  in  an  instant  to  that  fide 
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whieb  the  workmen  and  engineers  desired.  From  bassadors  arrived  from  Cnidus,  soliciting;  Dome- 
each  of  the  four  angles  a  Iai]ge  pillar  of  wood  trius  to  suspend  further  hostilities,  and  giving; 
WW  carried  to  about  the  height  of  100  eabits,  him  hopes  that  they  should  prevail  upon  thf 
incliaing  to  each  other ;  the  machine  consistinj^  Rhodians  to  submit  to  a  capitulation.  A  mo- 
of  nine  stories,  whose  dimensions  gradually  les-  mentary  suspension  of  arms  took  place ;  but,  the 
seoed.  The  first  story  was  supported  by  forty-  Rliodians  refusing  the  conditions  offered,  the  at- 
three  beams,  and  the  last  by  no  more  than  nine,  tack  was  renewed.  At  this  crisis  a  fleet  which 
Three  sides  of  the  machine  were  plated  over  with  Ptolemy  had  freighted  with  300,000  measures  of 
iron,  to  prevent  its  being  damaged  by  fire.  In  com  and  pulse  arrived  very  seasonably.  A  few 
the  front  of  each  story  were  windows  defended  days  after  came  in  safe  two  other  fleets :  one  sent 
with  shutters  covered  with  skins  stufied  with  by  Cassander,  with  100,000  bushels  of  barley ; 
wool.  This  machine  was  moved  forwards  by  the  other  by  Lysimachus,  with  400,000  bushels 
3000  of  the  strongest  men  of  the  whole  army ;  of  com,  and  as  many  of  barley.  The  Rhodiaii 
but  the  art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly  facili-  troops  now  suddenly  sallied  out,  and  set  fire  to 
tated  the  motion.  Demetrius  caused  likewise  the  enemy's  batteries ;  built  a  third  wall  in  the 
to  be  made  several  testodoes  or  penthouses,  to  form  of  a  crescent,  which  took  in  all  that  part 
cover  his  men  while  they  advanced  to  fill  ap  the  that  was  most  exposed  to  the  eoeiny ;  and  drew 
trenches  and  ditches,  and  invented  a  new  sort  a  deep  trench  behind  thebroM^h.  They  also  de- 
of  galleries,  through  which  those  that  were  em-  tached  a  squadron  of  their  best  ships  under 
ployed  at  the  siege  might  pass  and  repass.  He  Amyntaa,  who,  meeting  with  some  privateeri 
employed  all  his  seamen  in  levelling  tne  ground  commissioned  by  Demetrius,  took  both  the  ships 
over  which  the  machines  were  to  be  brou^t  up,  and  the  men,  among  whom  were  Timodes,  the 
to  the  space  of  four  furlongs.  The  number  of  chief  of  the  pirates,  and  several  officers  of  dis- 
worktDen  employed  amounted  to  30,000.  tioction  of  the  fleet  of  Demetrius.  These  were 
The  Rhodians,  observing  these  formidable  pre-  soon  followed  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  small  ves- 
parations,  raised  a  new  wall  within  that  wfiich  sels  loaded  with  com  and  provisions,  sent  them 
the  enemy  intended  to  batter.  To  accomplish  by  Ptolemy,  with  1500  men,  under  Antigonus,  a 
this,  they  pulled  down  the  wall  of  their  theatre,  Macedonian  of  Rreat  experience.  While  the 
the  neighbouring  houses,  and  even  some  tem-  Rhodians  were  thus  signalizing  themselves  in  the 
pies,  after  having  solemnly  vowed  to  build  more  defence  of  their  country,  a  second  embassy  ar- 
magnificent  stractures  in  honor  of  the  gods,  if  rived  from  Athens  and  the  other  cities  of  Greece, 
the  city  were  preserved.  At  the  same  time  they  soliciting  Demetrius  to  make  a  peace.  A  cessa- 
sent  out  nine  of  their  best  %hips  to  seise  such  of  tion  of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  but,  the  terms  of- 
the  enemy's  as  they  could  meet  with,  and  there-  fered  by  Demetrius  being  once  more  rejected  by 
by  distress  them  for  want  of  provisions.  As  the  Rhodians,  hostilities  were  renewed ;  and 
these  were  commanded  by  their  bravest  sea-of-  Demetrius  formed  a  detachment  of  1500  of  his 
ficers,  they  soon  returned  with  an  immense  best  troops,  under  Alcimus  and  Mancius,  two 
1  ooty,  and  many  prisoners.  Among  other  ves-  officers  of  experience,  ordering  them  to  enter  the 
s^ls,  they  took  a  galley  richly  laden,  on  board  of  breach  at  midnight,  and  possess  themselves  of 
whidi  they  found  a  great  variety  of  valuable  fur-  the  strong  posts  about  the  theatre.  To  facilitate 
niture,  and  a  royal  robe,  which  Phila  herself  had  the  execution  of  so  dangerous  an  undertaking, 
wrought  and  sent  as  a  present  to  her  husband  be  amused  the  enemy  with  false  attacks  by  sea 
Demetrius.  The  Rhodians  sent  the  furniture,  and  land.  Accordingly  the  detachment  entered 
the  royal  robe,  and  the  accompanying  letter,  to  the  breach,  and  fell  upon  those  who  defended 
Ptolemy,  which  highly  exasperated  Demetrius,  the  ditch  with  such  vigor  that,  having  slain  the 
The  statues  of  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  most  part  of  them,  they  advanced  to  the  tlieatre, 
however,  were  still  allowed  tu  remain  in  the  city,  and  seized  on  the  post  adjoining.  The  darkness 
Mining  and  countermining  were  now  tried :  and  of  the  night  prevented  the  Rhodians  from  dis- 
one  Athenagoras,  a  Milesian,  who  had  been  sent  lodging  the  enemy.  Next  day  they  fought  like 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Rhodians  by  Ptolemy,  men  in  despair,  the  enemy  defending  their  post 

gromised  to  betny  the  city  to  the  Demetrians.  several  hours  without  giving  ground.    At  length 

lut  this  was  only  to  ensnare  them ;  for  Alexan-  the  Rhodians,  breaking  into  the  enemy's  batta- 

der,  a  Macedonian  whom  Demetrius  had  sent  lion,  and  killing  both  their  commanders,  the  rest 

with  a  body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  a  •post  were  easily  put  into  disorder,  and  all  to  a  man 

agreed  on,  no  sooner  appeared  but  he  was  taken  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.    The  Rhodians  * 

prisoner  by  the  Rhodians,  who  were  waiting  for  also  lost  many  of  their  best  commanders ;  and 

nim  under  arms.    Athenagoras  was  crowned  by  among  the  rest  Damotetis,  their  chief  magistrate, 

the  senate  with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  presented  Demetrius  was  making  preparations  for  a  new 

vrith  five  talents  of  silver.      Demetrius   now  assault,  when  he  received  letters  from  his  father, 

placed  all  his  hopes  of  reducing  the  city  on  his  enjoining  him  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Rho- 

battering  engines.   Having  therefore  levelled  the  dians  upon  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain  :  at 

ground,  he  brought  up  his  helepolis,  with  four  the  same  time  ambassadors  arrived  from  the 

testodoes  on  each  side.    Two  others  of  an  ex^  ^tolian  republic,  soliciting  the  contending  par- 

traordinary  size,  bearing  battering  rams,  were  ties  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.    Demetrius,  how 

likewise  moved  forwards  by  1000  men.     Each  ever,  was  preparing  once  more  to  bring  forward 

story  of  the  helepolis  was  filled  with  engines  for  his  helepolis,  when  a  Rhodian  engineer  render^ 

discharging  stones,  arrows,  and  darts.     When  edit  altogether  useless.  He  undermined  the  tract 

all  thin|(S  were  ready  his  men  assaulted  the  city  of  ground  over  which  it  was  to  pass ;  and  when 

on  all  sides.    But,  in  the  heat  of  the  attack*  am-  it  came  to  the  place  it  sunk  so  deeply  into  the 
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this  emergency  they  applied  to  the  Athenians ;  trius.    The  besieged  takine  an  account  of  Uhw 

by  whose  assistance  they  regained  their  liberty,  who  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  found 

From  the  period  above-mentioned  to  that  of  that  the  citizens  amounted  to  6000,  and  the  fo- 

Alexander  the  Great  the  Rhodians  enjoyed  un-  feigners  to  1000.    Liberty  was  promised  to  ali 

interrupted  tranquillity.  To  him  they  voluntarily  the  slaves  who  should  distinguish  themselTcs  ky 

submitted ;  and  were  on  that  account  highly  h-  any  glorious  action^  and  the  public  engaged  to 

vored  by  him :  but  no  sooner  did  they  hear  of  pay  die  masters  their  ransom.    A  prochmatiofi 

his  death  than  they  drove  out  the  Macedonian  was  likewise  made,  declaring,  that  whoerer  died 

garrisons,  and  once  more  became  a  free  people,  in  defence  of  his  country  should  be  buried  at  the 

About  this  time  happened  a  dreadful  inundation  public  expense ;  that  his  parents  and  cfaildrrc 

at  Rhodes;  which,  beins  accompanied  with  vio*  should  be  maintained  out  of  the  treasury ;  that 

lent  storms  of  rain,  and  hailstones  of  an  extiaoi^  fortunes  should  be  given  to  his  daughters ;  and 

dinary  size,  beat  down  many  houses,  and  killed  his  sons  should  be  crowned  at  the  great  festi?al 

numbers  of  the  inhabitants.    As  the  city  was  of  Bacchus.    Demetrius,  having  pteted  his  eo- 

built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  no  care  gines,  began  to  batter  with  incredible  futy  tk 

had  been  taken  to  clear  tne  pipes  and  conduits  walls  on  the  side  of  the  harbour ;  but  was  for 

which  conveyed  the  water  into  the  sea,  the  lower  eight  days  successively  repulsed,  and  the  besieged 

parts  were  instantly  laid  under  water.    Many  of  set  fire  to  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  eo- 

the  inhabitants  fled  to  their  ships.    But  the  wall  gines.    He  now,  therefore,  ordered  a  general 

on  a  sudden  Imrsting,  we  are  told,  asunder,  and  assault  to  be  made ;  but  this  also  was  repulsed 

the  water  discharging  itself  into  the  sea,  they  with  great  slaughter.    In  a  similar  assault,  next 

were  delivered  from  all  fiirther  danger.    The  day,  he  was  again  forced  to  retire,  after  having 

Rhodians  soon  retrieved  their  losses  by  trade.  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  some  ofBceii 

During  the  wars  among  the  successors  of  Alex-  Having  seised  and  fortified  an  eminence,  near  the 

andef,thev  observed  a  strict  neutrality;  whereby  city,  Demetrius  caused  several  batteries  to  be 

they  enricned  themselves  so  much  that  Rhodes  erected,  which  incessantly  discharged  against  the 

became  one  of  the  most  opulent  states  of  the  age ;  walls  stones  of  150  lbs.  weight ;  so  that  die  towers 

insomuch  that  they  undertook  the  piratic  war,  began  to  totter,  and  several  breaches  were  open- 

and,  at  their  own  charge,  cleared  the  seas  of  the  ed :  but  the  Rhodians,  unexpectedly  sallying  out, 

pirates  who  had  for  many  years  infested  the  coasts  drove  the  enemy  from  this  post,  and  overturned 

of  Europe  and  Asia.  But,  as  the  most  advantage-  their  machines.    Their  enterprising  foe  now  or- 

ous  branches  of  their  commerce  were  derived  dered  a  scalade  by  sea  and  land  at  the iame  time; 

from  Egypt,  th^  were  more  attached  to  Ptolemy,  the  attack  was  commenced  with  great  fmj ;  but 

than  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes.    When  the  besieged  defended  themselves  with  the  great- 

therefore  Antigonus,  having  engaged  in  a  war  est  intrepidity  and  success.    After  the  comUt 

with  Ptolemy  about  Cyprus,  demanded  succors  had  lasted  many  hours,  with  great  slaughter  oo  both 

of  them,  they  intreated  him  not  to  compel  them  sides,  Demetrius  retired  :  but  soon  returned  with 

to  declare  war  against  their  ancient  ally.    Anti-  new  vigor  to  attack  the  fortifications  which  d^ 

gonuk  immediately  ordered  one  of  bis  admirals  fended  the  harbour.    Here  he  caused  a  vast 

to  sail  with  his  fleet  to  Rhodes,  and  seize  all  the  Quantity  of  burning  torches  and  firebrands  to  be 

ships  that  came  out  of  the  harbour ;  but  the  thrown  into  the  Rhodian  ships ;  and  at  the  saise 

Rhodians,  equipping  a  number  of  galleys,  fell  time  galled  them  with  showers  of  darts,  arrows 

upon  the  enemy,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  with  and  stones.    However,  the  Rhodians  put  a  stop 

great  loss.    Hereupon  Antigonus  threatened  to  to  the  fire ;  and  having,  with  great  expedition, 

besiege  their  city  with  his  whole  army ;  and  the  manned  three  strong  ships,  drove  with  such  vio- 

only  terms  of  accommodation  to  which  he  would  lence  against  the  vessels  on  which  the  enen))! 

hearken  were,  that  the  Rhodians  should  declare  machines  were  planted  that  they  were  sbatteitd 

war  against  Ptolemy,  and  admit  his  fleet  into  in  pieces,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.    Excesms, 

their  harbour.    The  Rhodians  now  sent  ambassa-  the  Rhodian  admiral,  encouraged  by  this  su^ 

dors  to  all  their  allies,  and  to  Ptolemy  in  particu-  cess,  now  attacked  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  sunk 

lar,  imploring  their  assistance;  and  the  prepare-  many  vessels,  but  was  himself  taken  prisoner, 

tions  on  both  sides  were  immense.     Antigonus,  Demetrius  on  this  ordered  a  machine  of  a  oev 

being  near  eighty  years  of  age,  committed  the  invention  to  be  buil^  which  was  thrice  thehe>gl>t 

management  of  the  war  to  his  son  Demetrius,  and  breadth  of  those  he  had  lost.     But  as  it«2j 

sumamed  PoUorcetes,  or  the  taker  of  towns,  entering  the  harbour,  a  dreadful  storm  arisim. 

who  appeared  before  Rhodes  with  200  ships  and  drove  it  against  the  shore,  with  the  vessel  on 

170  transports,  having  on  board  40,000  men,  which  it  had  been  reared.    The  besieged,  vhile 

and  1000  other  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and  the  tempest  was  still  raging,  made  a  sally  agaiiKt 

warlike  engines ;  so  that  the  whole  sea  between  the  post  of  the  Demetrians ;  and,  though  repubed 

the  continent  and  the  island  was  covered  with  several  times,  carried  it,  obliging  400  of  them  to 

vessels.  lay  down  their  arms. 

Having  landed  his  troops  beyond  the  reach  of       After    this    victory   Demetrius   firamed  tfae 

the  enemy's  machines,  Demetrius  detached  seve-  femous  engine  called   helepolis,  much  laifrer 

ral  small  bodies  to  lay  waste  the  country,  em-  than  any  military  engine  hitherto  invented.  See 

ploying  the  timber  to  fortify  his  camp  with  strong  Helepolis.    It  was  moved  upon  eight  sdoeg 

ramparts.  The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  and  large  wheels,  whose  fellies  were  strengtbeo- 

for  a  vigorous  defence.     Many  commandera,  ed  witii  strong  iron  plates.     To  &cilitate  and 

who  had  signalised  themselves  on  other  occasions,  ^'ary  its  movements,  castora  were  placed  under  it, 

<!ame  to  Rhodes  to  try  their  skill  against  Deme-  whereby  it  was  turned  in  an  instant  to  that  »df 
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the  Rhodiani  on  the  continent  This  castle  be  where  be  landed  his  troop*,  proTlsioos,  and  war- 
took  by  assault ;  and  hence  conveyed  his  land  like  stores,  in  spite  of  tne  opposition  made  by 
forces,  under  Fannius  and  Lentulus,  over  into  the  Saracens,  who  then  unitea  against  the  oom- 
the  island.  His  fleet  consisted  of  eighty  ships  mon  enemy.  As  Villaret  foresaw  that  the  capi- 
of  war  and  above  200  transports.  The  Rho-  tal  must  be  taken  before  he  could  reduce  the 
dians  no  sooner  saw  it  appear,  but  they  went  out  island,  he  instantly  laid  siege  to  it  The  inhab- 
again  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  second  engage-  itants  defended  themselves  obstinately;  upon 
raent  was  hr  more  bloody  than  the  first ;  many  which  the  grand  master  thought  proper  to  turn 
ships  were  sunk,  and  great  numbers  of  men  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  but  soon  found  him- 
killed  on  both  sides.  But  victory  once  more  self  so  closely  surrounded  by  the  Greeks  and 
declared  for  the  Romans,  who  immediately  Saracens  that  he  could  get  no  supply  either  of 
blocked  up  the  city  of  Rhodes  both  by  sea  and  forage  or  provisions.  But  having  at  length  ob- 
land.  As  tne  inhabitants  had  not  had  time  to  fur-  tained  this  by  means  of  large  sums  borrowed  of 
niih  the  city  with  sufficient  provisions  for  a  siege,  the  Florentines,  he  came  out  of  hb  trenches  and 
some  of  them  fearing  that,  if  it  were  taken  either  attacked  the  Saracens,  with  a  full  resolution 
by  assault  or  by  fiimine,  Cassios  would  put  all  either  to  conquer  or  die.  A  bloody  conflict  en- 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  as  Brutus  had  sued,  in  which  a  gifot  number  of  the  bravest 
lately  done  at  Xanthus,  privately  opened  the  knights  were  killed ;  but  at  length  the  Saracens 
gates,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  the  town,  gave  way,  and  fled  to  their  ships ;  upon  which 
which  he  nevertheless  treated  as  if  it  had  been  the  city  was  immediately  attacked  and  taken, 
taken  by  assault.  He  commanded  fifty  of  the  The  Greeks  and  other  Christians  had  their  lives 
chief  citixens  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  sen<*  and  liberties  given  them,  but  the  Saracens  were 
tenced  them  to  die ;  others  to  the  numb<»r  of  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  reduction  of  the  capital 
twenty-five,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet  or  was  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other  places  of 
army,  because  they  did  not  appear  when  sum-  inferior  strength  throughout  the  island;  and,  in 
moned,  he  proscribed,  and  commanded  the  Rho-  four  years  after  their  landing,  the  whole  vras  snl^ 
dians  to  deliver  up  to  him  all  thtrir  ships,  and  jugated,  and  the  conquerors  took  the  title  of  the 
whatever  money  they  had  in  the  public  treasury.    Knights  of  Rhodes. 

He  then  plundered  the  temples ;  and  is  said  not  For  many  years  those  knights  continued  the 
to  have  left  one  statue  in  the  whole  city,  except  terror  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  and  sustained 
that  of  the  sun ;  boasting,  at  his  departure,  that  a  severe  siege  from  Mahomet  II.,  who  vras  com- 
be had  stripped  the  Rhodians  of  all  they  had.  pelled  to  a^ndon  the  enlerpfiae ;  but  at  length 
From  private  persons  be  extorted  above  8000  the  Turkish  sultan  Solyman  resolved  at  all  events 
talents.  to  drive  them  from  it  He  attacked  the  city  with 

On  the  death  of  Cassius,  Marc  Antony  restored  a  fleet  of  400  sail,  and  an  army  of  M0,000  men. 
the  Rhodians  to  t^ieir  ancient  rights  and  privi-  The  trenches  were  soon  brought  close  to  the 
leges,  bestowing  upon  them  the  islands  of  counterscarp,  and  a  strong  battery  raised  against 
Androi,  Naxos,  Tenos,  and  the  city  of  Myndus.  the  town ;  which,  however,  did  but  little  damage. 
But  these  the  Rhodians  so  oppressed  with  taxea  Unfortunately  for  the  besieged,  their  continual 
that  Antony,  though  a  great  friend  to  the  repub-  fire  caused  such  a  consumption  of  gunpowder 
lie,  was  obliged  to  divest  her  of  the  sovereignly,  thai  they  begani  to  feel  the  vraal  of  it ;  the  perfi* 
From  this  time  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudiua  dious.  d  Amaiald,  whose  province  it  had  been  to 
we  find  no  mention  made  of  the  Rhodians^  That  visit  the  magaaines,  having  amused  the  council 
prince,  as  Dion  informs  us,  deprived  them  of  with  a  felse  report  that  there  was  more  than  suf- 
their  liberU  for  having  crucifiea  some  Roman  ficient  lo  maintain  the  siege.  Solyman  therefore 
citiiens.  However,  he  soon  restored  them  to  thought*  it  now  advisable  to  set  bis  numerous 
their  former  condition.  Tacitus  adds>  that  they  pioneers  atwork,  digging  of  mines,  and,  ashamed 
had  been  as  oflen  deprived  of»  or  restored  to,  and  exasperated  at  his  ill  success,  called  a  gene- 
their  liberty,  by  way  of  punishment  or  reward  ral  council,  in  which  he  made  some  stinging 
for  their  different  behaviour,  aa  they  had  obliged  reflections  on  his  vixier,  for  having  represented 
the  Romans  with  their  assistance  in  foreign  wars,  the  reduction  of  Rhodes  as  a  very  easy  enter- 
or  provoked  them  with  their  seditions  at  home,  prise.  To  avoid  the  effects  of  the  sultan's  resent- 
Pliny,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  ment,  Mustapha  proposed  a  general  assault  on 
reign,  styles  Rhodes  a  beautiful  and  free  town,  several  sides  of  the  town  at  once.  This  waf  iin- 
But  Vespasian  obliged  it  to  pay  a  yeariy  trilrate,  mediately  approved  of,  and  the  time  appointed  for 
and  reduced  the  whole  island  to  a  Roman  pro-  the  execution  of  it  was  on  the  24th.  Acoording- 
▼ince.  The  pretor  who  governed  it  resided  at  ly  the  town  was  assaulted  at  four  different  parts, 
Rhodes,  as  the  chief  city  under  his  jurisdiction,     sdfter  having  suffered  a  continual  fire  for  some  tHnc 

The  island  continuecl  subject  to  the  Romans  from  their  artillery.  But  the  Rhodians  were  no 
till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Andronicus;  when  len  diligent  in  repulsinff  them  with  their  cannor 
Villaret,  grand  master  of  the  knights  of  Jerusa-  and  other  fire  arms,  mdted  lead,  boiling  oil,  fcc. 
Jem,  then  residing  at  Cyprus,  finding  himself  The  Turks  at  last»  alike  beset  bv  the  fire  of  the 
f  uuch  exposed  to  the  atUcks  of  the  Saracens,  artillery  and  the  arms  of  the  Rhodian  knights, 
resolved  to  exchange  that  island  for  Rhodes,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  attack  with  a  consi- 
Andronicus  the  eastern  emperor  possessed  little  derable  loss.  In  these  attacks  there  fell  about 
more  in  it  than  a  castle :  nevertheless  he  refused  15,000  of  Solyman's  best  troops,  bendes  several 
to  grant  the  ibvestiture  of  the  isUnd  to  Villaret  officers  of  distinction.  Solyman  was  so  die- 
The  latter,  therefore,  without  spending  time  in  oouraged  by  his  ill  successes  that  he  was  on  the 
fruitless  negodations,  saUcd  directly  for  Rhodes,    point  of  raising  the  siege,  and  would  have  a^ 
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tually  <1one  m>,  had  be  not  been  diveited  from  it  by  their  relics,  chiUiees,  and  other  sacred  utensils 

intelligence  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  knights  belonging  to  the  great  chnrch  of  St.  John,  toge- 

were  either  killed  or  wounded.    This  having  de-  ther  with  all  their  omanients  and  other  effects, 

tennined  him  totry  his  fortune  once  more,the  com-  9.  That  they  should  likewise  carry  with  them 

mandof  his  forces  was  turned  over  to  the  bashaw  all  the  artillery  with  which  they  were  wont  to 

Achmed,  with  orders  to  push  the  attack  with  all  arm  the  galleys  of  the  order.  10.  That  the  islandsi 

imaginable  vigor.      Achmed   instantly  obeyed,  belonging  to  it,  together  with  the  castle  of  Sc 

raised  a  battery  of  Kcventeen  large  cannon  against  Peter,  should  be  delivered  u|^  to  the  Tuilu.    1 1 . 

the  bastion  of  Italy,  and  quickly  after  made  him-  That,  for  the  more  easy  ezecutioa  of  these  art:- 

self  master  of  it,  obliging  the  garrison  to  retire  cles,  the  Turkish  army  should  be  removed  at 

into  the  city.    The  grand  master  was  now  forced  some  miles  distance  from  the  capital.     12.  That 

to  demolish  two  of  the  churches,  to  prevent  the  the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  at  the  head  of  4000 

enemy's  seizing  on  them ;  and,  with  their  mate-  of  his  men,  sliould  be  allowed  to  go  and  take 

rials,  caused  some  new  works  and  entrenchments  possession  of  the  place.    From' this  time  the 

to  be  made.  The  Turks,  however,  gained  ground  island  of  Rhodes  has  been  subject  to  the  Turks; 

every  day :  at  length,  on  the  30th  of  November,  and,  like  other  countries  subject  to  that  tynun 

the  fast  assault  was  to  b^  given.    The  bashaw  nical  yoke,  has  lost  all  its  former  importance. 

Pyrrus,  who  commanded  it,  led  his  men  directly  Rhodes  is  vparated  from  thesoath-weatextre- 

to  the  entrenchments,   and  this  attack  would  mity  of  Anatolia  by  the  channel  of  Rhodes,  from 

have  proved  one  of  the  most  desperate  that  had  three  to  four  leagues  vride.  The  north  coast  is  low, 

yet  been  made,  had  not  a  vehement  rain  inter-  but  rises  inland  to  a  high  mountain,  flat  at  top. 

vened,  which  carried  away  all  the  earth  which  The  soil  is  in  general  sandy,  but  well  watereid 

the  enemy  had  reared  to  serve  them  as  a  ram-  and  tolerably  fertile,  producing  com,  wine,  oil, 

part ;  so  that  being  now  exposed  to  a  continual  fruits,  honey,  &c.     The   island  abounds  with 

ore  they  fell  in  such  great  numbers  that  the  hares,  woodcocks,  partridges,  snipes,  and  wild 

bashaw  could  no  longer  make  them  stand  their  ducks.    The  climate  is  mild  ana  healthy,  the 

ground.    This  last  repulse  threw  the  sultan  into  winter  having  neither  frost  nor  snow,  and  the 

such  a  fury  that  none  of  his  officers  dared  to  summer  heats  are  tempered  by  the  westerly  sea 

come  near  him ;  and  the  shame  of  his  having  breezes  in  that  season. 

now  spent  nearly  six  whole  months  with  a  name-  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
runs  army  before  the  place,  and  having  lost  such  on  the  north-east  point  of  the  island,  and  built 
myriads  of  his  brave  troops  with  so  little  advan-  amphitheatrically  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  it  is  sur- 
tage,  had  made  him  quite  desperate.  Pyrrus  rounded  by  thick  walls  with  towers,  which  give 
at  length,  having  given  it  time  to  cool,  ventured  it  an  appearance  of  much  greater  strength  than 
to  propose  offering  the  town  a  capitulation.  This  it  possesses.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
bemg  relished  by  the  sultan,  letters  were  imme-  and  the  houses  mean.  It  has  two  ports ;  the 
d lately  despatched  in  his  name,  exhorting  the  smallest,  named  Dasca,  has  its  entrance  from  the 
city  to  submit,  and  threatening  the  knights  with  east,  and  is  covered  by  several  'rocks,  learing 
the  most  dreadful  effects  of  his  resentment  if  they  only  a  channel  for  one  vesiel  at  a  time;  it  has 
persisted  in  their  obstinacy.  Other  agents  also  jetties,  but  is  filling  up  daily,  and  at  present 
were  employed  in  different  places:  to  all  of  can  only  receive  small  merchant  vessels.  The 
whom  the  grand  master  ordered  his  men  to  re-  second  port,  named  Rhodes,  &ces  the  west,  on 
torn  this  answer,  that  his  order  never  treated  which  side  it  is  sheltered,  but  is  open  to  the 
with  infidels  but  with  sword  in  hand.  At  last,  north  and  north-east.  It  receives  vessels  of  eigh- 
however,  he  called  a  council  of  all  the  knights,  teen  feet  draf^,  and  here  Tuikish  vessels  of  war 
and  informed  them  himself  of  the  condition  of  have  been  built  of  the  pines  the  island  affords, 
the  place.  These  all  agreed,  particularly  the  The  other  places  of  any  note  are  Dndo,  on  the 
engineer  Martinengo,  that  it  was  no  longer  dee  east,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  and  at  Uie  foot 
fensible,  and  that  no  other  resource  was  left  but  of  a  high  mountain,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
to  accept  the  sultan's  offers  These  were  in  fact  Lindus,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Minerva,  of 
so  advantageous  that  they  immediately  exchanged  which  some  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
hostages ;  and  Achmed,  the  sultanas  minister,  summit  of  the  hill  behind  the  town.  On  the 
who  ifnew  his  master's  impatience  to  have  the  south  side  of  the  bay  is  good  anchorage,  in  eight 
afiair  concluded,  finally  agreed  with  them  upon  to  twelve  fathoms,  opposite  a  little  village  named 
the  following  terms:  1.  That  the  churches  should  Massary,  where  is  shelter  from  the  south-west 
not  be  profaned.  2.  That  the  inhabitants  should  winds,  which  of^en  blow  with  violence  during 
not  be  forced  to  part  with  their  children  to  be  winter.  Uxiticho  b  on  the  south-east  Cape 
made  janissaries.  3.  That  they  should  enjoy  the  Tranquille  is  the  south  point  of  the  island.  Off 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  4.  That  they  it  is  the  isle  of  St.  Catherine.  limonia  (Teut- 
should  be  free  from  taxes  during  five  years.  5.  hissa),  Karki  (Chalce),  Piscopia  (Telos),  Nisari 
That  those  who  had  a  mind  to  leave  the  island  (Nysirus),  and  Madona,are  between  Rhodes  and 
should  have  free  leave  to  do  so.  6.  That,  if  the  Stancho.  Nisari,  the  most  considerable,  pro- 
grand  master  and  his  knights  had  not  a  sufficient  duces  wheat,  cotton,  and  wine,  and  has  warm 
number  of  vessels  to  transport  themselves  and  springs. 

their  effects  into  Candia,  the  sultan  should  supply  In  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  rises 

that  defect.    7.  That  they  should  have  twelve  mount  Arteroira,  the  ancient  Atabyrus,  a  steep 

days  allowed  tliem,  from  the  signing  of  the  ar-  and  lof^  summit,  commanding  a  most  extensive 

ticles,  to  send  all  their  effects  on  board.  8.  That  view,  not  only  over  the  island,  but  over  all  the 

they  should  have  the  libery  of  carrying  away  surrounding  seas  and  coasts.    It  is,  in  fact,  a 
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pinnacle  of  a  range  of  mountains,  on  which  rocks  and  rugged  mountains  of  Wales,  York* 
grow  those  forests  of  pine  which  supplied  the  shire,  and  Westmoreland.  It  has  a  very  thick 
ancient  navies  of  the  Khodians,  and  were  long  fleshy  root,  which,  when  cut  or  bruised,  sends 
sent  in  great  quantities  to  the  arsenal  at  Constan-  out  an  odor  like  roses.  It  has  thick  succulent 
tinople.  They  are  now,  however,  greatly  thinned,  stalks  like  those  of  orpine,  about  nine  inches 
Beneath  this  range  rises  a  tract  of  lower  hills,  lo.g,  closely  garnished  with  thick  succulent 
which  still  produce  some  of  thatperfumed  wine  so  leaves  indented  at  the  top.  The  stalk  is  termt- 
much  prized  by  the  ancients.  This  culture  might  nated  by  a  cluster  of  yellowish  herbaceous 
easily  be  greatly  extended,  as  a  great  part  of  the  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable  scent,  but  are 
hills  fitted  for  it  are  at  present  neglected.  The  of  short  continuance.  Ik^th  species  are  easily 
tract  beneath,  forming  the  greater  portion  of  the  propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  and  require  a 
island,  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  sea,  and  shady  situation,  and  dry  undunged  soil.  The 
being  watered  by  nnmerous  streams,  descending  fragrance  of  the  second  species,  however,  is 
from  the  higher  regions,  is  capable,  under  proper  greatly  diminished  hj  cultivation, 
cultivation,  of  producing  luxuriant  crops.  RliODIUM,  in  chemistry,  a  metal  first  disco- 
Rhodes,  which  might  be  the  granary  of  the  vered  by  Dr.  Wolhiston  among  the  grains  of 
neighbouring  islands,  was  very  lately  obliged  to  crude  olatinum.  The  mode  of  obtaining  it  in  the 
import  a  considerable  pcrtion  of  tlie  grain  which  state  or  a  triple  salt  combined  with  muriatic  acid 
it  ooosumes.  The  pacha,  having  assumed  the  and  soda  has  been  given  under  the  article  Pal- 
monopoly  of  this  article,  found  it  his  interest  to  ladiuk.  This  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
perpetuate  the  poverty  on  which  it  depended,  the  metal  precipitated  by  sine  in  the  shape  of  a 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  great  part  of  the  black  powder.  This  powder  exposed  to  heat 
•land  is  almost  entirely  waste.  '  In  travelling  continues  black ;  but  with  borax  it  acquires  a 
over  it,'  says  Savary,  'you  have  the  mortification  white  metallic  lustre,  though  it  remains  infusible, 
of  passing  through  several  fine  valleys,  unadorned  Sulphur  and  arsenic,  however,  render  it  fusible, 
wiUi  either  cottage  or  hamlet,  and  discovering  and  may  afterwards  be  expelled  by  continuing 
no  marks  of  cultivation.  Wild  roses  hang  the  heat  The  button,  however,  is  not  malleable, 
around  the  foot  of  the  rocks ;  beds  of  flowering  Its  specific  gravity  appears  not  to  exceed  11. 
mvrrh  perfume  the  air;  tufts  of  laurel  roses  Rnodium  unites  easily  with  every  metal  that 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  rivulets  with  their  gaudv  has  been  tried,  except  mercury.  With  gold  or 
flowers.  The  husbandman  here  suffers  the  earth  silver  it  forms  a  very  malleable  alloy,  not 
to  waste  her  strength  in  pouring  forth  a  profu*  oxidised  by  a  high  degree  of  heat,  but  becoming 
sion  of  weeds  and  useless  plants,  without  taking  incrusted  with  a  black  oxide  when  slowly  cooled, 
pains  to  direct  h«%r  fertility,  and  to  enjoy  her  hr  One-sixth  of  it  does  not  perceptibly  alter  the 
vors.  Besides  corn,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  olives  color  of  gold,  but  renders  it  much  less  fusible, 
for  the  consumption  ;  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  Neither  nitric  nor  nitro-muriatic  acid  acts  on  it 
raised  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  in  either  of  these  alloys ;  but  if  it  be  fused  with 
island.  The  exportation  of  wine,  figs,  and  other  three  parts  of  bismuth,  lead,  or  copper,  the  alloy 
fruit,  is,  however,  considerable.  is  entirely  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  nitric 

Savary  found  the  capital  inhabited  chiefly  by  acid  with  two  parts  of  muriatic, 

the  Turks ;  and  five  towns  and  forty-one  villages  The  oxide  was  soluble  in  every  acid  Dr.  Wol- 

inhabited  by  Greeks.    The  &milies  in  the  island  laston  tried.    The  solution  in  muriatic  acid  did 

oe  states  at  4700  Turks,  2500  Greeks,  and  100  not  crystallise  by  evaporation.    Its  residuum 

Jews,  making  in  all  7300  families,  which,  at  five  formed  a  rose-colored  solution  with    alcohol, 

persons  to  each  family,  would  amount  to  36,500.  Muriate  of  ammonia  and  of  soda,  and  nitrate  of 

Mr.  Turner,  a  more  recent  traveller,  calculates  the  potash,  occasioned  no  precipitate  in  the  muriatic 

whole  number  at  20,000.    The  Greeks,  he  says,  solution,  but  fbrtned  with  the  oxide  triple  salts, 

inhabit  forty-two  villages,  containing,  in  the  which  were  insoluble  in  the  alcohol.  Its  solution 

whole,  14,000  of  that  nation.    The  rest  of  the  in  nitric  acid  likewise  did  not  crystallise,  but 

Jopulation,  consisting  entirely  of  Turks  and  silver,  copper,  and  other  metals  precipitated  it 

ews,  reside  in  the  capital.    But  see  our  article  The  solution  of  the  triple  salt  vnth  muriate  of 

GaxxcE,  vol.  X.  640.  soda  was  not  precipitated  by  muriate,  carbonate, 

RHODIGINUS  (Lucius  CcbHus),  a  learned  or  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  by  carbonate  or 

Venetian,  bom  at  Rovigo,  in  1450.    He  was  the  ferroprussiate  of  potash,  or  by  carbonate  of  soda, 

instructor  of  the  celebrated  Julius  Cssar  Sea-  The  caustic  alkalis,  however,  throw  down  a  yel- 

liger.    He  wrote  many  works,  the  chief  of  which  k>w  oxide,  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali ;  and  a  so- 

is  Antique  Lectiones,  first  printed  at  Basil.    He  lution  of  platina  occasions  in  it  a  yellow  precipi- 

died  in  Padua  in  1525,  aged  seventy-five.  tate. 

RHODIOLA,  rose  wort,  in  botany,  a  genus  The  title  of  this  product  to  be  considered  as 
of  the  octandria  order  and  dioecia  dass  of  plants,  a  distinct  metal  was  at  first  questioned ;  but  the 
natural  order  thirteenth,  succulentae :  male  cal.  experiments  of  Dr.  Wollaston  have  since  been 
quadripartite :  cob.  tetrapetalous :  fskals  cal.  confirmed  bv  Desootils. 
quadripartite:  coa.  none;  nectaria  four;  pistils  RHODIUS  (John),  an  ancient  Danish  phy- 
four ;  and  there  are  four  polyspermous  capsules,  sician,  bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1587.  He  pub- 
There  are  two  species,  lished  Notes  on  Scribonius  Laigns,  and  other 

1.  R.  minor,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  has  pur*  works;  and  died  in  Padua  in  1659. 

plish  flowers,  which  come  out  later  tnan  those  of  RHODODENDRON,  dwarf  rose-bay,  in  bo- 

tha  rhodiola  rosea ;  it  is  also  of  a  smaller  site.  tany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynta  order,  and  decan- 

3.  R«  rosea  grows  naturallv  in  the  clefts  of  the  dria  class  of  plants,  natural  order  eighteenth. 
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biconies:  cal.  quinqueportite :  cor.  fuonel-  7.  R.  poDtiatm,  Uie  pootie  dwtrf  roie-biy,  ii 
shaped ;  stamina  dechniiig ;  cap^.  qainquelo-  an  eTergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  the  etit,  and  q( 
calar.  There  are  *en  species;  the  most  remark-  most  s^y  places  near  Gibraltar.  It  grout  to 
able  are,  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet  Hie  leaves  aie 
1.  R.  chamscisttts,  or  ciliated-leaved  dwarf  soear-shaped,  glossy  on  both  sides,  acote,aDd 
rose-bay,  a  low  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Ger-  placed  on  short  foot-stalks  on  the  brsnches ;  the 
many.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  three  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  dusten^  are  bell- 
feet  ;  the  branches  are  numerous,  produced  irre-  shaped,  and  of  a  fine  purple-color.  They  appcv 
{;ular1y,  and  covered  with  a  purplish  bark.  The  in  July,  and  are  succeeded  by  oval  capsules  cos- 
eaves  are  oval,  spear-shaped,  small,  and  in  the  taining  seeds,  which  in  thb  climate  sddoasUain 
under  vufwce  of  the  color  of  iron.    The  flowen  to  roaturitr. 

are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  RUODOMAN(Lanreiioe),  a  learned  GenstD, 

bunches,  are  of  a  wheel-shaped  figure,  pretty  bom  at  Sassower^  in  Upper  Saxony,  ia  1546. 

large,  of  a  fine  crimson  color,  and  handsome  ap-  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Ilfield  six  jcvs; 

peanmce.    They  appear  in  June,  and  are  sue-  and  became  an  eminent  Greek  scholar.   He 

ceeded  by  oval  capsules  containing  ripe  seeds  in  vrrdte  Greek  verses,  which  are  much  adound. 

September.  He  translated  the  Greek  poem  of  Quintus  Caliber 

3.  R.  chrysanthemum,  a  new  species,  disco-  into  Latin.  He  also  tiansialed  Diodoms  Sicoios 

veied  by  professor  Pallas  in  his  tour  dirongh  into  Latin.    He  became  profeswr  ol  hutorj  ia 

Siberia.    In  Siberia  this  species  is  used  with  the  university  of  Wirteroberg ;   and  published 

great  success  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  several  other  works.     He  di^  in  1606  at  Wv- 

3.  R.  Daoricum,  the  Daurian  dwarf  rose-  tembeiv. 

bay,  is  a  low  deciduous  shrub,  and  native  of  RHODOPE,  a  high  mountain  of  Tliraoefes* 

Dauria.  Its  branches  are  numerous,  and  covered  tending  across  the  country,  in  an  east  diiectioo, 

with  a  brownish  bark.     The  flowers  are  wheel-  nearly  to  the  Euxine  Sea. 

shaped,  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  rose-color :  they  Rhodope,  in  febulous  history,  the  wife  of  Ha- 

appeitf  in  May,  and  are  succeeded  fa^  oval  cap-  mus  king  of  Thrace;  who»  preferring  herseU  to 

sules  full  of  seeds*  which  in  England  do  not  al-  Juno  in  beauty,  was  metamorph<iaed  into  tbi 

ways  ripen.  alK»e  monnoin.    Ovid  vi.  87,  &c 

4.  R.  ferraginenm,  with  smooth  leaves,  hairy  Rhodope,  a  celebrated  Grecian  oomteoBt 
on  their  under  side,  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  who  was  fellow  servant  with  JEsop  at  dte  co«t 
Appennines.  It  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  nearly  of  the  king  of  Samoa.  She  was  carried  to  £^ 
three  feet  high,  sending  out  many  irregular  by  Xanthus,  and  purchased  by  Chaiaxei  of  ib- 
branches  covered  with  a  purplish  bark,  and  tylene,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  who  married  bcr. 
closely  garnished  with  smooth  spear-shaped  en-  She  afterwards  sold  her  favors  at  such  a  pncc 
tire  leaves,  whose  borders  are  reflexed  backward ;  that  she  collected  a  sum  of  money,  with  whicb 
the  upper  side  is  of  a  light  lucid  green,  their  she  built  one  of  the  pyramids,  ifiliao  says  dm 
under  side  of  an  iron  color.  The  flowers  are  one  day,  as  she  was  bathing,  an  eagle  earned 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  funnel-  away  one  of  her  sandals,  and  dropped  it  near 
shaped,  cut  into  five  segments,  and  of  a  pale  king  Psamroeticfaus  at  Memphia,  on  which  be 
rose  color.  These  plants  are  propagated  by  made  enquiry  after  the  owner,  aikd  married  ber. 
seeds ;  but,  being  natives  of  barren  rocky  soils  RHODUS.    See  Rhodes. 

and  cold  situations,  they  do  not  thrive  in  gardens,  RHOE,  two  of  the  Shetland  Isles  of  Scodud, 

and  for  want  of  Uieir  usual  covering  of  snow  thus    distinguished :    Little    Rhoe,    lies  oesr 

in  the  winter  are  ofien  killed  by  firost  in  this  Mickle  Rhoe,  and  contains  about  iloorteen  inht- 

country.  bitants,    whose    sole    employment    is   fishivt. 

5.  R.  hinutum,  with  naked  hAiry  leaves,  grows  Mickle  Rhoe  lies  on  the  south  of  Mainland,  aad 
naturally  on  the  Alps  and  several  mountains  of  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Delting.  it  is  aboat 
Italy.  It  is  a  low  shrub,  which  seldom  rises  two  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  inl» 
feet  high,  sending  out  many  ligneous  branches,  bitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  cultivating  ^ 
covered  with  a  light  brown  bark,  garnished  fertile  spoU  of  the  island,  and  in  fishing.  Tt^ 
closely  with  oval  spear-shaped  leaves,  sitting  also  rear  a  number  of  sheep  and  black  csttk. 

Eretty  close  to  the  branches.     They  are  entire,  which  have  excellent  pasture  among  the  hetik 

aving  a  great  number  of  fine  iron-colored  hairs  RHOECUS,  in  febulous  history :  1.  One  «>' 

on  their  edges  and  under  side.    The  flowers  the  giants,  killed  by  Bacchus  in  the  war  ae»n« 

are  produced  in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  the  gods ;  2.  A  centaur,  who  attempted  to  oiff 

branches  ia  May,  having  one  funnel-shaped  violence  to  Atalanta:   also  killed  by  Batcbci 

petal  cut  into  five  obtuse  segments,  and  of  a  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  McLxti.dCl. 

pale-red  odor.    They  make  a  good  show,  and  RHOMB,  n.f.   *)     iT.rhombcitMLrkomkt; 

are  succeeded  by  oval  capsules,  containing  ripe  Rhom'bic,          >Gr.  po^fioc.     A  ouadias* 

seeds,  in  August  Rhom'boid,  n.  i.  j  gular  figure,  foeinea  by  m 

6.  R.  maximum,  the   American  mountain  equal  and  right  cones  joined  toffethcr  at  (btf 
laurel,  is  an  ever-gieen  shrub,  and  a  native  of  base :  rhombic  is,  shaped  as  a  ^omb :  ihoa- 
Virginia,  where  it  grows  naturally  on  the  highest  boid,  a  figure  approadung  that  shapt. 
mountains,  and  on  the  edges  of  clift,  precipices,  See  how  in  warlike  moster  thev  aopear 

«cc.,  where  H  reaches  the  size  of  a  moderate  tree,  ,„  ^^^^  ^^  wedges;  and  half  inoSSInd  wop. 

though  with  us  It  seldom  rises  higher  than  six  jf^ 

fe*-!.    The  flowers  continue  by  succession  some-  Many  other  sorts  of  stonea  aie  ragwlatly  <gn>i 

times  more  than  two  months,  and  are  succeeded  the  asteria  ia  Ibrm  of  a  star,  and  tkay  aw  ^  a  «*^ 

by  oval  capsuj'^  ^i«ll  of  «eeds.  bkk  figo'*".                                                  Gm 
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Many  ddhtit  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured ;  extenaive.    This  department  Mongs  to  the  dio- 

and  they  are  of  a  rhombick  figure ;  talk,  of  such  as  cese  and  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  court  of  Lyons, 

are  rhonioid,  Orew,  und  is  divided  into  two  arrondissements,  Lyons 

Another  rfcomAwialselemtes,  of  a  compressed  fom  the    capiUl,     and    Villefranche.      InhabiUnta 

had  many  others  infixed  round  the  middle  of  it.  3^  qqq^ 

Woodward.         Rhone,  Mouths  op  the,  Bouchcs  du  Rhone, 

Rhomboid,    in    geometry,  a   quadrilateral  a  department  of  France,  formed  of  a  part  of 

figure  whose  opposite  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  Provence,  and  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 

nut  which  is  neither  equilateral  nor  eouiangular.  and  the  departmenu  of  the  Gard,  the  Vaucluse, 

RHOMBOID£S,  in  anatomy,  a  thin,  broad,  and   the  Var.    Its  superficial  eitent  is  about 

and  obliquely  square  fleshy  muscle,  situated  be-  2000  square  miles,  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the 

Iween  the  msis  of  the  scapula  and  the  spina  Alps,  and  for  the  most  part  an  undulating  plain, 

dorsi,  so  called  from  its  figure.    Its  general  use  watered  by  the  Rhone,  the  Durance,  and  other 

is  to  draw  backward  and  upward  the  subspinal  rivers.    The  climate  is  mild,  producing  wine, 

portion  of  the  basis  scapulae.  fruit,    olives,  soda,  sumach,  and  silk-worms ; 

RHOMBUS,  in  geometry,  an  oblique-angled  along  the  coast  ara  made  quantities  of  salt  The 

parallelogram,   or  quadrilateral    figure    whose  wine  made,  though  large  in  quantity,  is  used 

sides  are  equal  and  parallel,  but  the  angles  un«  chiefly  for  home  consumption.     The  culture  of 

equal,  two  of  the  opposite  ones  being  obtuse  and  the  olive  was  formerly  extensive ;  but  the  winter 

two  acute.  of  1788  and  1789  destroyed  a  vast  number  of 

RHONE,  an  important  river  of  the  sooth  of  trees,  and  reduced  the  produce  of  the  deoaitment 

Europe,  rising  in  the  central  and  highest  part  of  to  a  fourth  of  its  former  amount.    Silk  is  ex- 

Switzerlaod,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Furca,  and  ported  annually  to  the  amount  of  £40,000,  and 

about  five  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Rhine,  wool  to  the  value  of  £30,000.    The  department 

It  flows  in  a  western  direction  through  the  Swiss  has  pasture  for  sheep,  but  little  for  large  cattle, 

canton  of  the  Valais,  here  called  the  valley  of  the  Butter  is  almost  unknown ;  there  is  likewise  a 

Rhone,  after  which,  swelled  by  numerous  moun-  deficiency  of  wood,  and  of  com.    It  belongs  to 

tain  streams,  its  turbid  waters  mingle  with  those  the  diocese  and  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  court  of 

of  the  lake  of  Geneva.    Issuing  in  a  purer  Aix ;  and  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements, 

stream,  the  Rhone  now  flows  southward,  and  vjz.  Marseilles  the  capital,  Aix,  and  Tarascoo. 

forms  the  boundary  between  France  and  Savoy,  Population  293,000. 

until  approaching  Chamberry,  it  turns  to  the       RHOPIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  trian- 

west  ana  north,  and,  reaching  Lyons,  is  joined  dria  order  and  gvnandna  class  of  plants :  cal. 

by  the  Saone,  a  river  of  equal  length  of  course,  monophyllousano  sexpartite :  coa.  none,  and  no 

but  of  less  copious  stream.    From  Lyons  the  stamina;  the  three  anthers  are  each  attaiched  to 

Rhone  holds  a  south  course,  all  the  way  to  the  Me-  one  of  the  styli :  caps,  tricoocoos  and  sexlocnlar, 

diterraoean,  receiving  a  number  of  streams  east  each  cell  containing  two  seeds.  Species  one  only, 

and  west :  the  largest  of  these  are  the  Isere  and  viz.  R.  meborea,  a  native  of  Guiana.    This  is  a 

Durance.    After  a  course  of  nearly  500  miles,  shrub  rising  about  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 

the  Rhone  discharges  itself,  by  three  mouths.  The  flowers  grow  in  the  ft>rm  of  a  corymbus ; 

into  the  gulf  of  Lyons.    It  is  the  most  rapid  they  are  of  a  yellowish-green  color;  the^capfolet 

river  in  Europe :  between  Geneva  and  Lyons  its  are  black. 

channel  in  some  parts  is  extremely  narrowed  by  RHOPOLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
rocks,  and  at  one  place,  about  sixteen  miles  below  gynia  order  and  tetandria  class  of  plants :  cal. 
Geneva,  it  loses  itself  underground  for  the  space  none ;  petals  four,  oblons,  obtuse^  and  narrow- 
of  sixty  paces.  Though  not  so  long  in  its  course  ing  at  tne  base;  stamina  n>ur,  inserted  in  the  co- 
as  the  Loire,  it  exceeds  it  and  aU  the  other  rolla,  and  having  large  anthers ;  unilocular,  and 
rivers  in  France  in  size.  The  navigation  down  the  containing  one  seed.  There  is  only  one  species* 
stream  takes  place  with  great  ease ;  the  upward  vix.  R.  montana,  a  shrubby  plant  growing  in 
can  be  performed  only  by  draught  or  steam.  It  Guiana,  and  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of 
deposits  so  large  a  quantity  of  earth  at  its  mouth  branches  sent  off"  from  its  trunk  in  every  direo- 
that  a  light^house,  built  on  the  shore  in  1737,  tion,  and  for  the  fetid  smell  of  its  wood  and 
is  now  three  miles  distant  from  it.  bark. 

Rhomb,  a  department  of  France,  including       RHOTAS,  an  extensive  district  of  Hindostan, 

the  former  provinces  of  BeaujaloisaiKiLyoimois,  province  of  Bahar.    It  is  chiefly  situated  be- 

and  bnunoed  by  those  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  tween  the  rivers  Soane  and  Cararonassa.    The 

the  Ain,  the  Isere,  and  the  Loire.     It  has  a  su*  southern  part  is  hilly  and  covered  with  wood; 

perficial  extent  of  1050  square  miles,  somewhat  but  the  northern  parts  level,  well  watered,  and 

mountainous,  and,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  fertile.  The  principal  towns  are  Sassaram,  Serris, 

Alps,  the  climate  is  more  inclined  to  cold  than  Bogwanpore,  and  Khotas. 
heat.    But  die  southern  part,  along  the  Rhone,       Rhotas,  a  fortress  of  Hindostan,  the  capital  of 

furnishes  excellent  fruit,  and  wine,  called  from  the  district  of  this  name,  province  of  Punjab, 

the  exposure  of  many  of  the  vineyards,  cote-  It  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jhylum 

rotie.    North-east  part,  along  the  borders  of  the  or  Hydaspes,  and  is  said  to  be  very  strong ;  it 

Saone,  there  are  extensive  meadows ;  and  in  the  has  not  been  visited  by  any  European,  but  was 

central  part  com  is  produced.    The  inhabitants  seen  at  a  distance  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  the 

of  the  mountainous  districts  are  employed  in  year  1809.    Long.  72**  55'  E.,  lat.  31®  55'  N. 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton.    The  manufkc-        Rhotas,  or  RcTASOoa,  a  celebrated  fortress  of 

tures,  particularly  in  Lyons  and  its  vicinity,  are  Hindostan,  in   Bahar,  on  the  top  of  a  table 
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inoubtaiii.Th«  only  entrance  is  a  very  narrow  roady  lerenl  smaller^  each  tCanding  apoo  lepaiatc 
cut  through  a  steep  ascent  of  two  miles,  and  de-  foot-stalks ;  they  are  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  the 
fended  br  three  gates  at  a  distance  from  each  whole  panicle  is  corered  with  a  gray  powde* 
other.  The  edge  of  the  mountain  is  sarronnded  2.  R.  Carolinianum,  with  winged  leayes  grows 
by  a  parapet,  at  the  back  of  which  are  collected  naturally  in  Carolina.  This  is  by  the  gardenen 
heaps  of  stones,  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  down  called  the  scarlet  Carolina  sumach ;  it  rises  oom- 
on  the  assailants.  The  surface  is  ten  miles  monly  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  di> 
•onare,  containing  a  town,  and  several  reservoirs  viding  into  many  irregular  branches,  which  are 
or  water,  to  irrigate  the  fields,  were  it  requisite;  smooth,  of  a  purple  red  color,  and  covered  over 
but^  as  the  climate  is  considered  unhealthy,  they    with  a  grayish  powder,  as  are  also  the  {bot-«talks 

are  abandoned,  and  the  fortifications  are  fklling  of  the  leaves.    The  leaves  are  composed  of  seven 
to  decay.  or  eight  pairs  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 

RHOTENAMER  (John),  an  eminent  Italian  one;  these  are  not  always  placed  eiactly  oppo- 

painter,  born  in  1564.      He  studied  after  Tin-  site  on  the  midrib,  but  are  sometimes  alternate, 

toret,  and  settled  at  Venice.    His  works  are  re-  The  upper  side  of  the  lobes  is  of  a  dark  green, 

markable  for  brilliant  coloring  and  high  finishing,  and  their  under  hoary  but  smooth.    The  flowen 

RUOXALANi,  an  ancient  nation  who  re-  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  veiy 

sided  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Palus  Mwotis,  close  panicles,  which  are  large  and  of  a  bright 

between  Europe  and  Asia,  on  the  confines  of  red  color, 
both.  3.  R.  copallinum,  the  narrow  leaved  snmad^ 

RHU'BARB,  n.  i.  Lat.  rhabarbara.  A  medi^  grows  natuially  in  most  parts  of  North  America, 

cinal  root,  referred  by  botanists  to  the  dock.  where  it  is  called  beach  somadi,  probably  At>m 

What  rkukairb,  lenaa,  or  what  purgative  drug  the  place  where  it  grows.    This  is  of  bumble 

Would  seoor  these  English  hence  t        ShaktpUrt,  growth,  seldom  rising  above  four  or  five  feet 

Baring  fixed  the  fontanel,  I  purged  him  widi  an  high  in  Britain,  dividing  into  many  spreading 

ininsioB  of  rhubmb  m  small  ale.  Witman.  branches,  which  are  smooth,  of  a  light  brown 

RHUB4BB.    See  RaavK.  color,  closely   garnished  with  winged    leares, 

.RHUMB,  in  navigation,  a  vertical  circle  of  composed  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  narrow  lobes, 

any  given  place,  or  intersection  of  snch  a  circle  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  they  are  of  a  light 

with  the  horizon ;  in  which  last  sense  rhumb  is  green  on  both  sides,  and  in  autumn  change  to 

the  same  with  a  point  of  the  compass.  purplish.    The  mid  rib,  which  sustains  the  lobes, 

Rhumb  Lihs,  the  line  which  a  ship  describes  has  on  each  side  a  winged  or  leafy  bolder,  which 

when  sailing  in  the  same  collateral  point  of  the  runs  from  one  pair  of  lobes  to  another,  ending 

compass,  or  oblique  to  the  meridians.  in  joints  at  each  pair,  by  which  it  b  easily  distia- 

RHUNKEN,  or  RflUKKEtiius  (Darid),  a  ce-  guished  from  the  other  sorts.     The  flowers  are 

lebrated  German  critic,  was  born  at  Stolpen  in  produced  in  loose  panicles  at  the  end  of  the 

Pomerania,  in  1723.     Intended  for  the  clerical  branches,  of  a  yellowish  herbaceous  oolor.    The 

profession,  he  passed  some  time  at  the  university  resin  called  gum  copal  is  produced  from  this 

of  Konigsberg,  devoting  himself  to  classical  lite-  shrub.    See  Copal. 

rature;  be  then  removed  to  Wittemberg,  where       4.  R.  coriaria,  the  elm  leaved  sumach,  grows 

he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  afterwards  to  natumlly  in  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  Syria,  mi  Pa- 

Leyden,  where  Hemsterhuis  procured  him  the  lestine.     The  branches  are  used  instead  of  oak 

situation  of  a  tutor,  and  through  his  advice  he  bark  for  tanning  of  leather;  and  it  is  said  that 

published  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Turkey  learner  is  all  tanned  with  this  shrnb. 

Timseus.    He  subsequently  went  to  Paris,  and  It  has  a  ligneous  stalk,  which  divides  at  bottom 

in  1757  became  assistant  to  Hemsterhuis  at  Ley-  into  many  irregular  branches,  rising  eight  or  ten 

den  :  and  in  1761  he  succeeded  Oudendorp  as  feet ;  the  bark  is  hairy,  of  an  herbaceoos  brown 

professor  of  Latin  and  of  history.  He  died  much  color ;  the  leaves  are  winged,  composed  of  seven 

regretted  in  1798.    His  chief  works  are  a  eolo-  or  eight  pairs  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 

gium  on  his  friend  Hemsterhuis ;  an  edition  of  one,  bluntly  sawed  on  their  edges,  hairy  on  their 

Rtttilius  Lupus  on  Rhetoric ;  and  of  the  history  under  side,  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  and  placed 

of  Velleius  Patercnlus.  alternately  on  the  branches :  the  flowers  grow  in 

RHUS,  sumach,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  loose  panicles  on  the  end  of  the  branches,  which 

trigynia  order  and  pentandria  class  of  plants ;  are  of  a  whitish  herbaceous  color,  each  panide 

natural  order  forty-third,  dumossB :  cal.  quin-  being  composed  of  several  spikes  of  flowen  sit- 

quepartite ;  petals  five ;  berry  monospermous.  ting  close  to  the  foot-stalks.  The  leaves  and  seeds 

Species  thirty-five,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  used  in  medicine,  and  esteemed  very  astrtn- 

are,  gent  and  styptic. 

1.  R.  Canadensis,  with  winged  spear-shaped  5.  R.  typninum,  Virginian  sumach,  or  vine- 
leaves,  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  Maryland,  gar  plant,  grows  naturally  in  almost  every  part 
and  several  other  parts  of  North  America.  It  of  North  America.  It  has  a  woody  stem,  with 
has  smooth  branches  of  a  purple  color,  covered  many  irregular  branches,  which  axe  generally 
with  a  gray  pounce.  The  leaves  are  composed  crooked  and  deformed.  The  young  bnncha 
of  seven  or  eight  pain  of  lobes,  terminated  by  are  covered  with  a  soft  velvet-like  down,  resem- 
an  odd  one ;  the  lobes  are  spear-flAuiped,  sawed  bling  greatly  that  of  a  young  stag's  horn,  both  in 
on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  color  and  texture,  whence  it  has  the  appellatioo 
surfkce,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  are  of  stag's  horn ;  the  leaves  are  winged,  composed 
smooth.  The  flowen  are  produced  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  pain  of  oblong  heart-shaped  lobes, 
of  the  branches  in  brge  panicles,  composed  of  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending  in  acute 
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potntSy  hairyon  their  under  side,  as  is  also  the  of  the  pots,  and  carefully  separated,  so  as  not 
mid  rib.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clo8«  to  tear  the  roots ;  and  transpiauted  into  a  nor- 
tufts  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  sue-  sery,  in  rows  three  feet  asunderi  and  one  foot 
ceeded  by  seeds,  enclosed  in  purple  woolly  sue-  distance  in  the  rows.  In  this  nursery  they  may 
cttlent  cn?ere;  so  that  the  bunches  are  of  a  beau*  stand  two  years  to  get  strength,  and  then  may  be 
tiftil  purple  color  in  autumn ;  and  the  leaves,  in  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain, 
autumn,  change  to  a  purplish  color  at  first,  and  6.  R.  vernix,  the  toxicodendron,  poison  tree,  or 
before  they  Mi  to  feuillemort  This  plant  has  poison  ash  growi  naturally  in  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Germany,  vanta,  New  England,  Carolina,  and  Japan, 
and  is  lately  introduced  into  Russia.  It  has  ob-  rising  with  a  strong  woody  stalk  to  the  height- of 
tained  the  name  of  the  vinegar  plant  from  the  twenty  feet  and  upwards;  though  in  this  country 
double  reason  of  the  roung  germen  of  its  fruit,  it  is  seldom  seen  above  twelve,  the  plants  being 
when  fermented,  producing  either  new,  or  add-  extremely  tender.  The  bark  is  brown,  inclining 
ing  to  the  strength  of  old  weak  vinegar,  whilst  to  gray ;  the  branches  are  garnished  with  wineed 
its  ripe  berries  allbrd  an  agreeable  acid,  which  leaves  composed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  lobes 
might  supply  the  place,  when  necessary,  of  the  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  lobes  vary 
citric  acid.  The  powerful  astringency  of  this  greatly  in  their  shape,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
plant  in  all  its  parts  recommends  it  as  useful  in  are  oval  and  spear-shaped.  The  foot-stalks  be- 
several  of  the  arts.  The  ripe  berries  boiled  with  come  of  a  bright  purple  towards  the  latter  part 
alum  make  a  good  dye  for  hats.  The  plant  in  of  summer,  and  in  autumn  all  the  leaves  are  of 
all  its  parts  may  be  used  as  a  succedaneum  for  a  beautiful  purple  before  they  &11  off.  All  the 
oak  bark  in  tanning,  especially  for  the  white  species  of  sumach  abound  with  an  acrid  milky 
glove  leather.  It  will  likewise  answer  to  pre-  juice, which  is  reckoned  poisonous;  but  this  pro- 
pare  a  dye  for  black,  green,  and  yellow  colors;  pcrty  is  most  remarkable  in  the  vcmix.  The 
and  with  martial  vitriol  it  makes  a  good  ink.  The  most  distinct  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  pro- 
milky  juice  that  flows  from  incisions  made  in  the  fesso**  Kalm's  Travels  in  North  America.  '  An 
trunk  of  branches,  makes,  when  dried,  the  basis  incision,'  says  he, '  being  made  into  the  tree,  a 
of  a  varnish  little  inferior  to  the  Chinese.  Bees  whitish  yellow  juice,  which  has  a  nauseous  smell, 
are  remarkablv  fond  of  its  flowers ;  and  it  comes  out  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  The 
affords  more  honey  than  any  of  the  flowering  tree  is  not  known. for  its  good  qualities,  but 
shrubs.  The  natives  of  America  use  the  dried  greatly  so  for  the  effect  of  its  poison ;  which, 
leaves  as  tobacco.  Uiougfa  it  is  noxious  to  some  people,  yet  does 
These  five  species  of  rhus  are  hardy  plants,  and  not  in  the  least  affect  others.  And  therefore  one 
will  thrive  in  the  open  air  here.  The  second  and  person  can  handle  the  tree  as  he  pleases,  cut  it, 
fourth  sorts  are  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  othen,  peel  off  its  bark,  rub  it  or  the  wood  upon  his 
so  must  have  a  better  situation,  otherwise  their  nands,  smell  at  it,  spread  the  juice  upon  his  skin, 
branches  will.be  injured  by  severe  frost  in  the  with  no  inconvenience  to  himself:  another  dares 
winter.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  not  meddle  with  the  tree  while  its  wood  is  fresh ; 
which  if  sown  in  'autumn  the  plants  will  come  up  nor  can  he  venture  to  touch  a  hand  which  has 
the  following  spring ;  but,  if  sown  in  spring,  they  handled  it,  nor  even  to  ejcpose  himself  to  the 
will  not  come  up  till  the  next  spring ;  they  may  smoke  of  a  fire  made  with  this  wood,  without 
be  either  sown  in  pots  or  the  full  ground.  If  soon  feeling  its  bad  effects ;  for  the  face,  the 
they  are  sown  in  pots,  in  autumn,  the  pots  should  hands,  and  frequently  the  whole  body,  swell  ex- 
be  placed  under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  cessively,  and  are  affected  with  a  very  acute  pain, 
where  the  seeds  may  be  protected  from  hard  Sometimes  bladders  or  blisters  arise  in  great 
frost ;  and  in  spring,  if  the  pots  are  plunged  plenty,  and  make  the  sick  person  look  as  if  in- 
into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  tne  plants  will  soon  lected  by  a  leprosy.  In  some  people  the  cuticle 
rise,  and  have  thereby  more  time  to  get  strength  peels  off  in  a  few  days,  as  when  a  person  has  • 
before  winter.  When  the  plants  come  up  they  scalded  or  burnt  any  part  of  his  body.  The 
must  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  leaves  of  this  tree  have  been  used  medicinally  in 
into  which  they  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  paralysis  and  herpetic  affections.  Dr.  Fresnoi 
weather  is  favorable,  placing  them  where  they  was  the  fint  who  attempted  its  use  in  these 
may  have  the  morning  sun ;  in  the  summer  they  diseases ;  and,  in  Order  that  others  should  not 
must  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  dry  wea-  suffer  by  his  experiments,  he  began  upon  himself 
ther  watered.  Toward  autumn  it  will  be  proper  by  taking  an  infusion  of  one  of  the  tnree  leaflets 
to  stint  their  growth  bv  keeping  them  dry,  tnat  of  which  each  lei^  consists ;  and  as  this  dose 
the  extremity  of  their  shoots  may  harden  ;  for,  if  produced  no  sensible  effoct,  he  increased  the 
they  are  replete  with  moisture,  the  early  frosts  in  number  to  twelve.  His  urine  and  perspiration 
autumn  will  pinch  them,  which  will  cause  their  were  increased  in  quantity,  and  he  had  some 
shoots  to  decay  almost  to  the  bottom  if  the  plants  pains  in  his  belly.  He  relates  seven  cases,  in 
are  not  screened  from  them.  If  the  pots  are  put  which  he  cured  herpetic  disorders,  and  five  of 
under  a  common  frame  in  autumn  it  will  secure  paralysis.  The  natives  distinguish  this  tree  in 
the  plants  from  injury ;  for,  while  they  are  young,  the  dark  by  its  extreme  coldness  to  the  touch, 
and  the  shoots  soft,  Uiey  will  be  in  danger  of  The  juice  of  some  kinds  of  sumach,  when  ex- 
suffering,  if  the  winter  prove  very  severe ;  but  posed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  becomes  io  thick 
in  mild  weatherthey  must  always  enjoy  the  open  and  clammy  that  it  is  used  for  bird  litne,  and 
air,  therefore  should  never  be  covered  but  in  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  poison  ash  is  said  to 
froiit.  The  spring  following,  just  before  the  be  the  fine  varnish  of  Japan.  A  cataplasm 
p!ant«  begin  to  shoot,  they  should  be  shaken  out  made  with  the  fresh  juice  of  the  poison  asn,  ap- 
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plied  to  the  feet,  is  said  to  kill  die  vermin  called  The  north  contains  a  namber  of  woods  sod 

by  the  West  Indians  chigers.  marshes,  but  the  rest  ol  the  country  produces 

RHYME,  n,  i.      -\   Ft.  rhythme ;  Gr.  ^ftoQ.  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  other  com ;'  hemp  aod 

Rhy'mer,              r  Anharmonical  succession  A"-    The  number  of  cattle  is  rather  below  the 

Khyu'ster,            i  of  sounds,  particularly  at  Average  proportion  in  Russia,  but  the  breed  of 

Rhyth'mical,  adj.  J  the    close    of  lines    or  horses  is  good,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to 

verses ;  poetry ;  the  rhyming  word ;  to  agree  or  h®^*    Woollen  and  linen  are  made  for  domestic 

harmonize  in  sound :  maki?  verses :  a  rhymer,  one  ^^^  ^od  a  few  iron,  glass,  and  leather  articlei 

who  makes  them ;  rhythmical  is,  harmonious.  for  export     Tlie  imports   are   also  very  tt- 

All  his  manly  power  it  did  disperse,  mit^,  the  only  one  of  importance  being  sdt 

As  he  were  wanned  with  enchanied  rhimu,  ^^  former  times  an  independent    duchy,  this 

That  oftentimes  he  quaked.               Famis  Qutmt.  government  became  a  province  ot  the  empire, 


I  was  promised  on  a  time,  ^°^®'  ^  ^™«  ^^  Pereslavi-Riasanskoi,  and  rp- 

Fo  hsve  reason  for  my  rh^t;  ceived  its  present  name  from  Catherine  II.    It 

But  from  that  time  unto  this  season,  is  divided  into    twelve   circles.      Populatioo 

I  bad  neither  rhgfime  nor  reason.                Spermr.  If 000,000. 

Scalled  rkffmm  will  ballad  us  out  o'  tune.  Riazan,  the  capital  of  the  above  government, 

T«        ..^          ,          .  ^  ^         ,  flfcofapftHv.  is  situated  on  the  Oka,  123  miles  S.S.E.  of 

.k/S1!^^T*  ""^  "^-^1^"^  *?•  8~»?«  «f  Mo«jow.    It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and 

the  fopneiy  into  a  leoeived  belief,  m  despight  of  the  has  an  unusual  number  of  diurches.    The  epi»- 

teetho/ an  rAy«s  and  mason,  that  they  wem  fames,  copal  palace  was  formeriy  that  of  the  duk«  fSTt 

It  was  made  penal  to  the  English  to  permit  the  ?/J??  .^'^jj^'^^  ^i^«  ^^^»  that,  for  the  go- 

Irish  to  graze  upbn  their  lands,  to  entertain  any  of  ''^'nnwnt  oflSces  and  courts  of  justice.    Heietre 

their  minstrels,  rhimen,  or  news-tellers.  manufactures  of  iron,  linen,  woollen,  leather 

Davisi  <m  Inland,  ^^l^s,  and  glass ;  but  the  town  is  small.    In- 

The  youth  with  songft  and  ridmta:  habitants  5000.     It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 

Some  dance,  some  hale  the  rope.             DeiOiam.  towns  of  Russia. 

Who  would  not  sinff  for  Lycidasi  he  knew  RIB,  n.s.&v.a.     Sax.  fubbe;    Dan.  Swed. 

Himself  to  sing,  and  buld  the  lofty  rhyme.  MiUtm.  and  Belg.  rib  ;  Teut  rihbe;  Goth.  Hf.    A  booe 

For  t^^  the  rodder  is  of  verm,  id  the  side  of  the  body ;  a  side  timber  of  a  ship : 

With  which  like  ships  they  steer  their  coufks.  to  furnish  with  ribs. 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell,    *  ^^i^  l^  ^  engendered ;  WM  with  steel ; 

But  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  feU,  °"^°  ***'*"'^  ^  *«"*•  ®'  not  to  feell          &iiijff. 

And,  if  they  rhimed  and  rattled,  all  was  well.  ^^7  ^^  !  JJeld  to  that  sumstion, 

Drydgn,  Whose  horrid  image  doth  unnz  my  hair, 

Milton's  rkma  is  constrained  at  an  age,  when  the  ^^.  ™*^  niy  seated  heart  knock  at  my  rii». 

passion  of  love  makes  eveiy  man  a  rhmer  though  -^gunst  the  use  of  nature !      ShakMpeare.  Maeketk, 

not  a  poet.                                                        //,  Remember 

Now  sportive  youth.  The  nat'ral  brav'nr  of  your  isle,  which  stands 

Carol  incondite  fhsfthmu  with  suiting  notes.  As  Neptone*s  park,  ribbei  and  paled  in 

And  quaver  inharmonious.                       PhiUpt,  With  rocks  unacaleable,  and  xoaring  watefs. 

If  Cupid  throws  a  single  dart,  Shak§fitart. 

We  make  him  wound  the  lover's  heart ;  The  ships  with  shatter'd  ribi  scarce  creeping  from 

But,  if  he  takes  his  bow  and  quiver,  the  seas.                                      Urat/Um. 

Tis  suie  he  roust  transfix  the  liver ;  It  was  a  happy  change  to  Adam,  of  a  n6  for  a 

For  rhime  with  reason  may  dispenie,  helper.                                                      Bp.  HaU, 

And  sound  has  right  to  govern  sense.     Prior,  He  opened  my  left  side,  and  took 

I  speak  of  those  who  are  only  rhimtten.  Dennit,  From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm 

There  marched  the  bard  and  blockhead  side  by  And  life-blood  streaming  fresh.                    MliUtR. 

wk* -il-JIIj*/    k-         J     ^  .    J  i.       ..  Sure  he,  who  first  the  passage  tried, 

W  bo  rj^mied  for  hire,  and  patronised  for  pnde.  in  hardened  oak  his  beartdidhide, 

wk-4    •                       ••!....      ^S^'  ^^^  "*•  of  "on  armed  his  side.              Drvdm. 

What  wise  means  to  gain  it  hast  thou  chose  1  ^n.^    ..            r  *          ^       .u 

Know,  fame  and  fortuni  both  are  made  of  prose.  ,1!?  "**  ^  ^"^  ^T?  '  ***m  *^  "^^7  " 

Is  thy  ambition  sweating  for  a  rhpme,         ^  called  true  ««.,  beeauie  their  cartilaginous  ends  aie 

Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  thU  Isle  time  1     Young.  "*"^*f,i?^*^*  "^j^'^^f^  ^^^?^ ''  ^  ^  '^'^ 

-D              /m.           .1.  V                            *   .  ^'e  called  false  nAi,  because  they  are  softer  snd 

.  ^*"/i  (Thon»a«.  "«)»  ^w  •  native  of  the  shorter,  of  which  only  the  first  U  joined  to  the  ex- 

parish  of  ISArlstown  in  Berwickshire.     His  real  tremity  of  the  sternum,  the  cartilagmous  eztsemitiei 

name  and   title  were  Sir  Thomas  Learmouth.  of  the  rest  being  tied  to  one  another,  and  thereby 

He  lived  at  the  west  end  of  Earlstown  in  the  leaving  a  greater  space  for  the  dilatation  of  the  sto- 

thirteenth  century,  and  was  contemporary  with  niach  and  entrails :  the  last  of  these  short  rik  it 

one  of  the  earls  of  March,  who  lived  in  the  same  ■I'oter  than  all  the  rest ;  it  is  not  tied  to  them,  but 

place.  sometimes  to  the  muscolus  obliquus  desoendens. 

RIAI^orRvAL.    SeeCoiiiS.  „               vv.  ^          t  ,    r           •"*^' 

RIAZAN,  a  large  province  of  European  Rus-  w?^K^K*I?-!!f-i^"f  •f""^^  leaf  appears, 

tJ'llt^^:^^^^^        govemmerof  Via.  Jl^l^^^^^rJ/rslSSS^^  "Z^^^ 

tT^f  !  K^o!ff\''^l^i^fJ^'^'^'  "V^"*^'  B«t. "  the  sessons  in  their  cirole  run. 

I&  nT*  **^;  ^K^,  ^  **  ^  ^^  *"^  ^^^  ^^^^'  Opes  its  rihbtd  surface  to  the  nesrer  sun.         G^. 

3ir  25'  to  4  !•  45'  £.  Its  area  is  above  1 3,000  square  At  thy  fiimest  age 

nilesy  and  level  country,  with  a  few  elevations.  Thou  hadst  within  thy  bole  solid  contents. 
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That  might  have  riU§d  the  sidei  and  planked  the  aeck 
Of  lome  flagged  admiral.  Cawper, 

RiB9.    See  Anatomy. 

RIBADENEIBA  (Pf  ter),  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
bom  in  1527.  He  wrote  wiUi  purity  of  style  in 
his  native  tongue.  His  most  valuable  work  is 
his  Account  S(  the  writers  among  the  Jesuits. 
He  died  at  Madrid  in  1611,  aged  eighty-four. 

RIB'ALD,  n.  f.  >     Fr.  ribauld ;  Ital.  ribaldo; 

Rib'alory.  )Goth.  rihmddtr  means  a 
camp  fbllower.  A  loose,  mean,  or  brutal  wretch : 
ribaldry  is  the  talk  of  such  wretches. 

That  lewd  rtUaU,  with  vile  luit  advanced. 
Laid  fint  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  clean. 
To  spoil  her  dainty  cone  lo  lair  and  sheen. 

Spfiucr. 
You  ribmiU  nag  of  £gypt> 
The  bieeze  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies.  Shaktptort, 

Mr.  Cowley  asaerts  that  obnoenity  has  no  place 
in  wit ;  Buckingham  says,  'tis  an  ill  sort  of  wit 
which  has  nothing  more  to  support  it  than  barefaced 
ribaldrjf.  Dryden. 

In  the  same  antique  loom  these   scenes  were 

WT0U|[ht, 

Kmhellished  with  good  morals  and  just  thought. 

True  nature  in  her  noblest  light  yon  see. 

Ere  yet  debauched  by  modem  gallantry 

To  trifling  jests  and  fnlaom  rUuidrjf,         OranviUf, 

Ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  graced  these  ribbaUt, 
From  slashing  Bentley  dovm  to  pidling  Tibbalds. 

Popt. 

If  the  outward  profession  of  religion  were  once 
in  practice  among  men  in  office,  the  clergy  would  see 
their  duty  and  interest  in  qualifying  themselves  for 
lav-conversation,  when  once  they  were  out  of  fear 
of  being  choaked  by  nbaldry  or  profaneness.  Swifu 

RIB'AND,  n.  i.  Fr.  rubantUf  ruban.  Gene- 
rally now  written  ribbon.  A  fillet  of  silk,  worn 
for  ornament. 

Quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrobed. 
With  riUondi  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head. 

Shitkapeare. 

A  ribhand  did  the  braided  tresses  bind. 
The  rest  was  loose.  DffdmCt  Knighfi  Talt. 

See !  in  the  list  they  wait  the  trumpet's  sound  ; 
Some  love  device  is  wrought  in  ev'ry  sword. 
And  ev'ry  riband  bears  some  mystics  word. 

OranmlU. 

No  dimness  of  eye,  and  no  cheek  hangine  low. 
No  wrinkle,  or  deep-furrowed  frown  on  toe  brow ! 
Her  forehesid  indeed  is  here  circled  around 
With  locks  like  the  riband  with  which  they  are 
bound.  Cowper, 

So  playful  love  on  Ida's  flowery  sides 
With  riband-rtin  the  indignant  lion  guides : 
Pleased  on  his  brindled  back  the  lyre  he  rings. 
And  shakes  deUrions  rapture  from  the  strines. 

Anwin. 

RiBAiiD-MAKiiro.    See  Silk  Manvfacture. 

RIBERA,  a  Spanish  poet,  called  the  Scarron 
of  Spain,  from  the  humor  and  ludicrous  scenes 
with  which  his  writings  abound.  His  works 
were  published  at  Madrid,  in  1648. 

RIoES,  the  currant  and  gooseberry  tree,  a 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order  and  pentandria 
class  ofplants;  natural  order  thirty-sixth,  poma^ 
oe«.  Tnere  are  five  petals,  and  stamina  inserted 
into  the  calyx;  the  style  is  bifid;  the  berry 
polyspermous,  inferior.  The  currant  and  goose- 
berry were  long  considered  each  as  a  separate 
genus  *    ribes  the  currant,  and  grossulana  the 


gooseberry ;  but  they  are  now  joined  together, 
the  grossularia  being  made  a  species  of  ribes ; 
all  the  currant  kinds  having  inermous  or  thorn  • 
less  branches,  aud  racemous  clusters  of  flowers 
and  fruit;  and  the  gooseberry  spinous  branches^ 
and  flowers  and  fruit  for  the  most  part  singly. 

1.  R.  cynosbati,tbe  prickly  fruited  gooseberry 
tree,  has  a  shrubby  stem  and  branches  armed 
with  spines,  mostly  at  the  azillas,  and  prickly 
fruit  in  clusters. 

2.  R.  grossularia,  the  common  gooseberry 
tree,  rises  with  a  low  shrubby  stem,  dividing  low 
into  a  very  branchy  bushy  head,  armed  with 
spines;  trilobate  smallish  leaves,  having  hairy 
ciliated  foot^stalks,  and  small  greenish  flowers, 
succeeded  by  hairy  berries.  It  consists  of  many 
varieties  of  difierent  sizes  and  colors. 

Z,  R.  nigra,  the  black  currant  tree,  has  a 
shrubby  stem  dividing  low  into  many  branches, 
forming  a  bushy  head  five  or  six  feet  high; 
broad  trilobate  leaves  of  a  strong  smell,  and  hav- 
ing racemose  clusters  of  oblong  greenish  flowers, 
snooeeded  by  thin  clusters  of  blackberries.  The 
fruit  of  this  species  being  of  a  strong  fla>or  is 
not  generally  liked ;  it  is,  however,  accounted 
very  wholesome  :  there  is  also  made  of  it  a  synip 
of  high  estimation  for  sore  throats  and  quinsies. 
There  is  a  variety  called  the  Pennsvlvania  black 
currant,  having  smaller  shoots  and  leaves,  not 
scented,  and  small  fruit,  but  of  little  value ;  the 
shrub  is  esteemed  only  for  variety  and  shrubbe- 
ries. All  the  varieties  of  currants  bear  fruit  both 
in  old  and  young  wood  all  along  the  sides  of  the 
branches  and  shoots,  often  upon  a  sort  of  small 
sprigs  and  snags,  the  berries  hanging  in  numer- 
ous long  pendulous  clusters. 

4.  R.  reclinata,  the  reclinated  broad-leaved 
gooseberry  tree,  rises  with  a  low  shrubby  stem, 
and  reclinated  somewhat  prickly  branches,  trilo 
bate  broadish  leaves,  and  small  greenish  flovrers, 
having  the  pedunculi  furnished  with  triphyllous 
bractea. 

5.  R.  rubra,  common  red  currant  tree,  &c., 
has  a  shrubby  stem,  dividing  low  into  many 
branches,  forming  a  bushv  head,  five  or  six*  feet 
high  or  more,  without  thorns;  broad  trilobate 
leaves,  and  smooth  pendulous  clusters  of  plane 
greenish  flowers,  succeeded  by  small  clusters  of 
berries.  It  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  hedges 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  comprises  all  sorts 
of  red  and  white  currants ;  as,  common  small 
red  currant — ^large  bunched  red  currant — Cham- 
pagne pale  red  currant — common  small  white 
currant — large  white  Dutch  currant — yellow 
blotched  leaved  curnnt — silver  striped  leaved — 
gold  striped  leaved— gooseberry  leaved.  All 
these  sorts  are  varieties  of  the  common  red  cur- 
rant; it  being  the  parent  from  which  all  tlie 
others  were  first  obtained  from  the  seed,  and  im- 
proved by  culture.  They  all  flower  in  thespring, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  and  July,  and  hf 
having  the  trees  indifferent  situations  and  modes 
of  training,  such  as  plantations  of  standard  in  the 
open  quarters  for  the  general  svpply,  others 
trained  against  walls  or  |»les  of  different  aspects, 
the  fruit  may  be  continued  ripe  in  perfection 
from  about  the  middle  of  June  until  November, 
provided  the  later  crops  are  defended  with  mats 
or  nets  from  the  birds. 
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0.  R.  avtf  erupt,  the  smooth  gootebeiry,  has  M'Cnlloeh  and  other  writeiB  with  the  cddsraled 
a  shrubby  stem,  and  branches  armed  with  spines;  work  of  Dr.  ALdam  Smith.  See  oar  article  Pouti- 
trilobate  leaves;  pedicles  having  monophyllons  cal  Ecomomt.    In  1819 Mr. Ricardo obtained  a 
bractea,  and  smooth  fruit.    All  the  above  spe-  seat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Portarliog- 
cies,  both  currant  and  gooseberry  kinds,  and  ton,  ana  displayed  as  a  senator  that  sound  good 
their  respective  varieties,  are  very  hardy  shrubs,  sense  which  generally  distinguishes  his  publish- 
that  prosper  almost  any  where,  both  in  open  and  ed  works.  He  died  of  inflammalioa  ^  the  brain, 
shady  situations,  and  iu  any  common  soil ;  bear-  arising  from  an  abscess  in  the  eary  at  his  settt, 
ing  plentifully  in  any  exposure,  though  in  open  Gatcomb  Park,  near  Minchin  Hampton  an  Glou- 
and  sunny  situations  they  produce  the  largest  oestershiie,  September  11th,  1823.    Mr.  Ricardo 
and  iairest  fruit,  ripening  to  a  rich  vinous  flavor,  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  religious  principles 
It  is  eligible  to  pUmt  them  in  different  situations  of  Unitarianism,  but  usually  attendea  the  e»- 
and  aspects,  to  nave  the  fruit  as  early  and  late  as  tablished  church.     We  have,  on  the  other  haod, 
possible.    They  are  commonly  planted  in  the  heard  from  a  near  connexion  of  Mr.  Bicardo's 
kitchen  garden  as  dwarf  standards,  in  open  qmuu  that  he  suggested,  among  othei  iinmiwiiiiMiiUs 
ters ;  sometimes  in  rows,  eight  or  ten  feet  by  six  a  sort  of  toterraediate  6dth  between  Judaism  and 
asunder,  and  sometimes  in  single  ranges  soand  Christianity ;  holding  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
the  outward  edge  of  the  quartan,  eight  feiel  asnud-  worthy  man  and  an  excellent  teacher,  whose  pre- 
«r ;  often  in  single  eiew  lows ;  in  all  of  which  cepts  should  therefore  be  regarded  with  great  re- 
methods  they  should  be  trained  up  to  a  single  spect ;  but  that  '  he  assumed  too  much'  in  bis 
stem  a  foot  high,  then  suffered  to  branch  out  all  pretension  to  be  the  son  of  God  :  and  therefore 
around  into  bushy  heads,  keeping  the  middle  that  the  blame  of  his  unhappy  catastrophe  was 
open,  and  the  branches  moderately  thin,  to  ad-  to  be  divided  between  his  enemies  and  nimself:' 
mit  the  sun  and  free  air.    Ilunr  art  likewise        RICAUT,  or  Rycaut  (Sir  Paul),  an  eminent 
trained  against  walls  or  palings,  like  other  wall  English  ^traveller,  of  the  date  of  whose  birth  we 
trees,  when  they  will  produce  fine  large  fruit ;  find  no  account;  but  in  1661  he  was  appointed 
but  it  is  proper  to  plant  a  few  both  against  south,  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  wno  was 
north,  east,  and  west  walls,  to  obtain  the  fhiit  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman 
ripe  both  early  and  late.    Both  currants  and  Porte.    During  his  continuance  iu  that  station, 
gooseberries  are  of  an  acid  and  cooling  nature,  he  wrote,  The  present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
and  as  such  are  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  es-  pire,  in  3  books :  London,  fol.  1670.    He  after- 
pectally  the  juice  reduced  to  a  jelly  by  boiling  wards  resided  eleven  years  as  consul  at  Smyrna, 
with  sugar.  From  the  juice  of  currants  also  wine  where,  by  order  of  Charles  II.,  he  composed 
is  made.  The  present  state  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
RIVROAST,  V.  a.    Rib  and  roast    To  beat  Churches,  anno  Christi  1678.    On  bis  return, 
soundly.    A  burlesque  word.  lord  Clarendon,  being  appointed  lord-Ueotenanr 
That  done,  he  rises,  humbly  bows,  of  Ireland,  made  him  his  principal  secretary  for 
And  gives  thanks  for  the  princelv  blows ;  Leinster  and  Connaught ;  James  II.  knighted 
Departs  not  meanly  proua,  and  boasting  him,  and  made  him  one  of  the  privy  council  in 
Of  his  magnificent  ribrpotthtg,                    BtuUr,  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty ;  all 
I  have  been  pinched  in  flesh,  and  well  ribnmtttd  which  he  held  to  the  Revolution.    He  was  em- 
under  my  former  masten ;  bat  I'm  in  now  for  skin  ployed  by  king  William  as  lestdent  at  the  Uanse 
*°*^  ^^                                             X' Afr»i^.  Towns  in  Lower  Saxony,  where  he  continued  ten 
RICARDO  (David),  M.  P.  and  F.  R.  S.,  the  years;  but,  being  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmi- 
late  celebrated  writer  on  political  economy,  was  ties,  he  obtained"  leave  to  return  in  1700,  and 
of  Jewish  extraction,  and  bom  in  London,  April  died  the  same  year.    He  continued  £nolles*s 
12th,  1772.    His  father  was  a  Dutch  Jewish  History  of  the  Turks,  and  also  Platina's  Lives  of 
stockbn^er ;  and  the  son  was  early  sent  to  Hoi-  the  Popes. 

land  fbr  education.     He  Offended  his  friends        RICCATI  (Vincent),  a  celebrated  Italian  Je- 

while  young,  it  is  said,  by  uniting  himself  in  mar-  suit,  born  at  Castel  Franco,  in  the  Trevisan,  in 

riage  with  Miss  Wilkinson,  a  quakeress,  and  was  1707.    He  became  a  professor  of  mathematics  at 

thus,  with  few  resources,  left  to  achieve  his  own  Bologna ;  and  published  a  learned  work  on  the 

fortune.  He  soon  however  established  a  character  Integral  Calculus,  in  3  vols.  4to.    He  died  in 

for  probity  and  talent ;  and,  becoming  a  member  of  1 775,  aged  sixty -eight. 

the  Stock  Exchange,  gradually  accumulated  a  RICCI  (LaLrenoe),  a  learned  Italian  Jesuit, 
large  property.  In  1810  heappeared  as  a  writer  bom  in  Florence,  in  1703,  of  a  distinguished  h- 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  on  the  subject  of  mily.  He  was  chosen  general  of  the  order  in 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency ;  and  afterwards  1758,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  but  per- 
embodied  his  ideas  in  a  distinct  work,  the  lead-  son  who  ever  held  that  office ;  as  the  order  was 
irg  ideas  of  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  abolished  in  1773.  Ricci  and  some  others  were 
adopted  and  confirmed  in  the  Report  of  the  immediately  sent  to  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  in 
Bullion  Committee.  He  now  published  An  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1775. 
Essay  on  Rent,  in  which  he  advocated  the  Malthu-  Ricci  (Matthew),  another  learned  Italian  Je- 
sian  principles,  concerning  population ;  he  also  suit,  bom  at  Macerate,  in  1552.  He  went  to  the 
entered  on  an  examination  of  the  affiurs  of  the  East  Indies  when  young,  and  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
Bank  of  England,  and  suggested  a  plan  for  an  sionary  to  China,  where  he  acquired  the  Chinese 
economical  currency.    But  his  most  important  languat^e,  and  was  favored  by  the  emperor  so 

J  reduction  was  his  treatise  on  Political  Economy  much  that  he  was  allowed  to  build  a  church  ai 

nd  Taxation,  which  has  been  ranked  by  Mi  Pekin.     He  died  in  that  city  in  1610;  and  \ta 
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some  curious  Memoirs  respecting  China  behind  pooter^  a*uon^  the  mountains  bounding  India  to 

liim.  the  north,  and  China  to  the  west,  oft«n  swell 

Ricci  (Sebastian),  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  those  rivers  to  a  prodigious  height,  though  not  si 

born  at  Belluno,  in  1659.    The  imperial  court  drop  of  rain  should  have  fallen  on  the  plaini 

employed  him  to  adorn  the  palace  of  Schoenbrun ;  through  which  they  afterwards  flow.    After  the 

after  which  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was  mud  has  lain  somedavs  upon  the  plains  in  China 

much  employed,  and  amassed  money :  but  he  preparations  are  made  for  planting  them  with 

returned   to  Venice,  where  he  died  in   1734.  rice.    For  this  purpose,  a  small  spot  of  ground 

Mark  Ricci  his  nephew  was  also  eminent  in  is  enclosed  by  a  bank  of  clay;  the  earth   is 

ekinttng  history,  architecture,  and  landscapes,  ploughed  up ;  and  an  upright  harrow,  with  a 

e  died  in  1730.  low  of  wooden  pins  in  the  lower  end,  is  drawn 

RICCIA,  in  botany,  marsh  liverwort,  a  genus  lightly  over  it  by  abuffiilo.  The  grain,  which  had 
of  the  natural  order  of  algR,  and  cryptogamia  previouslybeen  steeped  in  dung  diluted  with  ani- 
class  of  plants :  cal.  none,  but  a  vesicular  cavity  mal  water  is  then  sown  veiy  thickly  on  it  A 
within  the  substance  of  the  leaf :  coa.  none :  the  thin  sheet  of  water  is  immecfiately  brought  over 
anthers  are  cylindrical,  and  sessile,  placed  on  it,  either  by  channels  leading  to  the  spot  from  a 
the  germen,  which  is  tuii>inated ;  the  style  is  fili-  source  above  it,  or  when  below  it  by  means  of  a 
form,  perforating  the  anthera ;  and  the  seed  case  chain  pump,  of  which  the  use  is  as  familiar  as 
is  spherical,  crowned  with  the  withered  anthera: ;  that  of  a  hoe  to  every  Chinese  husbandman.  In 
the  SEEDS  are  hemispherical  and  pedicellated.  a  few  days  the  shoots'appear  above  the  water. 
Species  eleven,  five  or  which  are  indigenous  to  In  that  interval,  the  remainder  of  the  ground  in- 
cur own  country.  tended  for  cultivation,  if  stiff,  is  ploughed,  the 

RICCOBONI  (Lewis),  an  Italian  dramatic  lumps  broken  by  hoes,  and  the  surftkce  levelled 
writer,  and  actor,  bom  at  Modena,in  1677.  He  by  the  harrow.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  have  at- 
wrote  several  comedies ;  besides  a  work  entitled  tained  the  height  of  six  or  seven  inches,  they  are 
Reflexions  Historiques  et  Critiques  sur  les  Thea-  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  the  tops  of  the  blades 
tres  de  L*Europe ;  1738, 8vo.  He  died  in  1 753,  cut  off,  and  each  root  is  planted  separately,  some- 
aged  seventy-six.  times  in  small  furrows  turned  with  the  plough, 

RICE,  n.  s.    Lat.  otyza;   Gr.  opvZa;   Sans,  and  sometimes  in  holes  made  in  rows  by  a  drill 

ns ;  Arab,  uroox.    One  of  the  esculent  grains,  ing  #tick  for  that  purpoee.    The  roots  are  about 

cultivated  in  most  eastern  countries.  six  inches  asunder.  Water  is  brought  over  them 

Hiet  is  the  food  of  two-thiids  of  mankind ;  it  is  A  second  time.    For  the  convenience  of  irriga- 

kindly  to  human  constitntioos,  proper  for  the  coo-  tion,  and  to  regulate  its   proportion,  the  rice 

sumptive,  and  those  sabject  to  hsmonhages.  fields  are  subdivided  by  narrow  ridges  of  clay, 

Arbmihnct,  into  small  enclosures.    Through  a  channel,  in 

If  the  snaff  get  out  of  the  snuffers,  it  may  fall  each  ridge,  the  water  is  convey^i  at  will  to  every 

into  t  dUh  of  n  r-  milk.  Smi/t.  subdivision  of  the  fieldi.    As  the  rice  approaches 

Rice.    See  Ortza.    This  plant  is  cultivated  to  maturity,  the  water  by  evaporation  and  ah- 

in  many  parts  of  the  east,  in  South  Carolina,  ih  sorption  disappears  entirely ;  and  the  ripe  crop 

America,  and  also  in  Spain,  Italy  and  Piedmont,  covers  dry  ground.    The  first  crop  or  harvest,  in 

It  is  a  plant  that  grows  to  the  height  of  about  the  southern  provinces  particularly,  happens  to- 

two  feet  and  a  half,  with  a  stalk  not  unlike  that  wards  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June, 

of  wheat,  but  fuller  of  joints,  and  with  leaves  re-  The  instrument  for  reaping  is  a  small  sickle, 

sembling  that  of  the  leek.     It  branches  out  into  dentated  like  a  saw,  and  crooked.    Neither  carts 

several  stems,  at  the  top  of  which  the  grain  grows  nor  cattle  are  used  to  carry  the  sheaves  off  from 

in  clusters,  and  each  of  them  is  terminated  with  the  spot  iNphere  they  are  reaped ;  but  they  arc 

an  ear  or  l)eard,  and  enclosed  in  a  yellow  rough  placed  regularly  in  frames,  two  of  which,  »v^ 

husk.     When  stripped  of  this,  they  appear  to  pended  at  the  extremities  of  a  bamboo  pole,  are 

be  of  an  oval  shape,  of  a  shining  white  color,  carried  across  the  shoulders  of  a  man,  to  the 

and  almost  transparent.    It  is  probably  a  plant  place  intended  for  disengi^ing  the  grain  from  the 

that  cannot  be  reared  in  this  climate.    The  fol-  stems  which  had  supported  it.    Tliis  operation 

lowing  is  the  Chinese  method  of  cultivating  it : —  is  performed,  not  only  by  a  flail,  as  is  customary 

*  Much  of  the  low  grounds  in  the  middle  and  in  Europe,  or  by  cattle  treading  the  com  in  the 

southern  provinces  of  the  empire  is  appropriat-  manner  of  Orientalists,  but  sometimes  also  by 

ed  to  the  culture  of  this  grain.    It  constitutes,  in  striking  it  against  a  plank  set  upon  its  edge,  or 

fact,  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabi-  beating  it  against  the  side  of  a  large  tub  scollop- 

tants.  A  great  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  coun-  ed  for  that  purpose ;  the  back  and  sides  being 

try  is  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  rice,  much  higher  than  tlie  front  to  prevent  the  grain 

^Fiich,  from  the  time  the  seed  is  committed  to  from  being  dispersed.    After  being  winnowed, 

the  soil  till  the  plant  approaches  to  maturity,  it  is  carried  to  the  granary.     To  remove  the 

requires  to  be  immersea  in  a  sheet  of  water,  skin  or  husk  of  rice,  a  large  strong  earthen  >es- 

Many  and  great  rivers  run  through  the  several  sel,  or  hollow  stone,  in  form  somewhat  like  that 

provinces  of  China :  the  low  grounds  bordering  which  is  used  elsewhere  for  filtering  water,  is 

on   those  rivers  are  annually   inundated,    by  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground  ;  and  the  grain  placed 

which  means  a  rich  mud  or  mucilage  is  brought  in  it  is  struck  with  a  conical  stone  fixed  to  tb^ 

upon  their  surface  that  fertilises  the  soil.    The  extremity  of  a  lever,  and  cleared,  sometimes  in 

periodical  rains  which  fall  near  the  sources  of  deed  imperfectly,  from  the  husk.    The  stone  is 

tl>e  Yeilow  and  the  Kiang  Rivers,  not  very  far  worked  frequently  hy  a  person  treading  upon 

disUu*.  from  those  of  the  Ganges  sod  tb«  Burum-  tl  e  end  of  ihe  lever.    The  same  object  is  attain- 
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also  by  passing  the  grain  between  two  6at  stones 
of  a  circular  form,  the  upper  ,of  which  turns 
raund  upon  the  other,  but  at' such  a  distance 
from  it  as  not  to  break  the  intermediate  grain. 
The  operalion  is  performed  on  a  large  scale  in 
mills  turned  by  water ;  the  axis  of  the  wheel  car- 
lying  several  arms,  which,  by  striking  upon  the 
ends  of  levers,  raise  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  done  bv  treading  on  them.  Sometimes  twenty 
of  these  levers  are  worked  at  once.  The  straw 
from  which  the  grain  has  been  disengaged  is  cut 
chiefly  into  chaff,  to  serve  as  provender  for  the 
very  few  cattle  employed  in  Chinese  husbandry. 
The  labor  of  the  first  crop  being  finished,  the 
ground  is  immediately  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  fresh  seeds.  The  nrst  operation  undertaken 
u  that  of  pulling  up  the  stubble,  collecting  it 
into  small  neaps,  which  are  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
scattered  upon  the  field.  The  former  processes 
are  afterwards  renewed.  The  second  crop  is 
generally  ripe  late  in  October  or  early  in  No- 
vember. The  grain  is  treated  as  before;  but  the 
stubble  is  no  longer  burnt.  It  is  turned  under 
with  the  plough,  and  left  to  putrefy  in  the  earth. 
This,  with  the  slime  brought  upon  the  ground  by 
inundation,  is  the  only  manure  employed  in 
tlie  culture  of  rice.' 

RICH,  A$.  -v  Fr.  rkke ;  Ital.  ricco ;  Sax. 
RiCH'fiD,  f  |iica.  Ric  is  also  a  common 
RiCH'E8,n.  s.s  northern  affix,  denoting  rich, 
RiCH'LT,<Hli;.ia8  in  Alaric,  Frederic,  &c. 
Richness.  J  Wealthy ;  abounding  in  mone^ 
or  possessions ;  opulent ;  plentiful :  all  the  den- 
vatives  correspondii^. 

rhe  riek  shall  not  give  more,  and  the  poor  no  less. 

Of  virtue  you  have  left  proof  to  the  world ; 
And    virtue  is  grateful  with   beauty  and   ricknm 
adorned.  Sidngy, 

I  am  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 

onaJMpMirs* 
In  Belmont  is  a  lady  rithlsf  left, 
And  she  is  fair,  of  wondrous  virtues.  Id, 

Of  all  these  bounds, 
With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  chamoaigns  ridud. 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide  skirted  ineads, 
We  make  thee  l«dy.  /d.  King  Uar. 

TheinstiumentalnessofniAsftocharitjrhas  ren- 
dered it  necessary  by  laws  to  secure  propriety. 

Hammond, 

Women  richly  gay  in  gems  ^  Milton, 

Earth,  in  her  rich  attire, 

Consummate  lovely  smiled.  Id, 

Groves  whose  rkk  trees  wept  odorous  gams  and 
balm.  ^d. 

The  goigeous  East  with  nektH  hand 
Pours  on  her  sons  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.         Id, 

In  animals,  some  smells  are  foand  more  riddy  than 
innlanU.  Bromn^i  V^dgar  Brrown, 

So  we  the  Arabian  coast  do  knew 
At  distance*  when  the  spices  blow, 
By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  steer. 
Though  neither  day  nor  star  appear.  WaUer, 

Rich  was  his  sool,  though  his  attire  was  poor. 
As  heaven  had  cloathed  hu  own  ambassador. 

Drydgn, 

The  lively  tincture  of  whose  gashing  blood 
Should  clearly  prove  the  riehnm  of  his  food.       Id, 

Several  nations  of  the  Americans  are  rich  in  land, 
and  poor  in  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Loek^, 

Hiohet  do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold  and  sil- 


ver, hat  in  having  more  in  proportioa  than  oar 
neighboan,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  procase  to 
ouiielves  a  greater  plenty  of  the  conveniences  of  lifb 
than  comes  within  Uieir  reach,  who,  sharing  the  gold 
and  silver  of  the  world  in  less  proportion,  want  the 
means  of  plenty  and  power,  and  so  are  poorer.   Id. 

There  are  who  fonoly  studioua  of  increaae. 
Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  ill-natured  land 
Induce.  PkUip». 

Chemists  seek  ridtct  by  transmutation  and  the 
great  elisir.  S^rmt. 

1  amused  myself  with  the  riduum  and  vanety  of 
colours  in  the  western  parts  of  heaven,      fytetator. 

This  town  is  famous  for  the  rickmm  of  the  soil. 


There  is  sach  lioentioasness  among  the  basest  of 
the  people,  that  one  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  them 
bestowing  upon  one  another  a  chastisement  which 
they  so  riehiy  deceive.  AddiaoM, 

If  life  be  short,  it  shall  be  glorious. 
Each  minute  shall  be  rieft  in  some  great  action. 


He  may  look  upon  the  ridi  as  beoebctors,  who 
have  beautified  the  prospect  all  around  him.    Smd, 

What  richeo  give  us,  let  us  first  enquire  ; 
Meat,  fire,  and  cloaths ;  what  more  1  meat,  doaths, 
and  fire.  P«pf . 

After  a  man  has  studied  the  laws  of  England,  the 
reading  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases  will  ridUy  im- 
prove him.  fPatti. 

Matilda  never  was  meanly  dressed  in  her  life ;  aad 
nothing  pleases  her  in  dress  but  that  which  is  veiy 
rich  and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Imw. 

Sauces  and  rich  spices  are  fetched  from  India. 


Can  all  the  wealth  of  India's  co  >t 

Atone  for  years  in  absence  lost  t 

Return,  ye  moments  of  delight. 

With  riM«r  treasures  bless  my  sight !         Btcnu. 

Rich  (John),  a  pantomimic  actor  of  the  last 
century,  attracted  general  admiration  in  his  youth 
by  the  performance  of  Harlequin,  In  express- 
ing the  feelinits  of  the  mind  by  dumb  show,  bis 
power  was  inimitable,  and  superteded  much  of 
the  necessity  of  vocal  language.  He  rendered 
pantomime  so  fiiscinating  that,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  indifferent  company,  he  secured  a  large 
share  of  the  public  attention,  though  opposed  by 
the  dramatic  genius  of  Garrick.  In  1733  he  re- 
moved his  company  from  LiocolnVinn-fields  to 
Covent  Garden,  where  he  was  roanjiger  till  his 
death,  in  December  1761,  dunng  the  run  of  a 
grand  spectacle.  His  education  had  been  so  ocg- 
lected  that  he  could  neither  wnte  nor  speak  with 
common  propriety.  Among  other  peculiarities 
he  had  a  habit  of  addressing  persons  to  whom 
he  was  speaking,  by  the  appellation  of '  Mister,* 
and,  on  his  applyiug  this  to  Foote,  the  latter  an- 
grily asked  him,  why  he  could  not  call  him  by 
his  name  ?  '  Don't  be  offended,'  Rich  replied,  't 
sometimes  forget  my  own  name.*  *  indeed  !* 
said  Foote,  *  I  knew  you  could  not  write  your 
own  name ;  but  I  could  not  have  supposed  you 
should  forget  it.' 

RICHARD  OF  CiRENCESTEB,  thus  named 
from  his  birth-place,  was  a  Benedictine  and  an 
English  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century.  No 
traces  remain  of  his  history ;  except  that  he  be- 
came a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  West- 
minster, in  1350,  and  that  his  name  occurs  in 
various  documents  of  that  monastery  in  1387« 
1MQ7,  and  1399.    Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
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He  visited  Rome;  but  returned  to  Westiniiister,  Criticisitn  as  it  relates  to  paintmg  ;  2.  An  Argu 

and  died  there  in  1401.    He  wrote  Historia  ab  meut  in  behalf  of  the  Science  of  a  Connoisseur, 

Hengista  ad  an.  1348,  in  two  parts,  still  remain-  bound  iu  1  vol.  8vo.     In  1722  came  forth  An 

ing  a  MS. ;  his  principal  work  is  a  Description  of  Account   of  some  of  the  statues,  bas-relief), 

Britain,  first  published  in  Latin  at  Copenhagen,  drawings,  and   pictures,   in   Italy,    8cc.,    with 

in  1767,  and  more  recently  in  Latin  and  £ng-  Remarks  by  Mr.  Richardson,  senior  and  junior, 

lish,  with  a  commentary  and  maps  by  Mr.  Hat-  The  son  made  the  journey ;  and  from  his  notes, 

cher,  1809,  8vo.  letters,  and  observations,  they  both  at  his  return 

Richard  (Louis  Claude  Marie),  one  of  the  compiled  this  work.     In  1734  they  published  a 

most  eminent  modem  botanists,  was  bom  at  very  thick  8vo.,  containing  explanatory  notes 

Versailles  September  4th,  1754,  and  the  son  of  and  remarks  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  the 

the  keeper  of  the-royal  gardens  at  Auteuil.     He  life  of  the  author,  and  a  treatise  on  the  poem, 

studied  at  the  college  of  Vernon,  and  the  Maza-  Besides  his  pictures  and  commentaries,  we  have 

rin  College,  Paris.    Here  he  partly  supported  a  few  etchings  by  his  liand,  particularly  two  or 

himself  by  making  drawings  for  architects,  and  three  of  Milton,  and  his  own  head.    The  sale  of 

at  the  same  time  assiduously  applied  himself  to  his  collection  of  drawings,  in  Febmary  1747, 

botany,  anatomy,   and  zoology.      While   very  lasted  eighteen  days,  and  produced  about  £2060. 

young,  he  presented  several  memoirs  to  the  Aca-  Richardson  (Samuel),  a  celebrated  English 

demy,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Jussieu,  who  novel  writer,  born  in  1688.     He  was  educated 

gave  him  the  use  of  his  library  and  cabinet.     In  as  a  printer,  and,  tliough  be  is  said  to  have  un- 

1781  he  sailed  from  France  on  a  voyage  of  re-  derstood  no  language  but  his  own,  yet  he  acquir- 

fearch  to  French  Guyana  with  the  title  of  natu-  ed  great  reputation  by  his  three^noveU,  entitled 

ralist  to  the  king,  and  returned  in  1789,  bringing  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

with  him  a  herbal  of  1000  plants,  most  of  which  A  stroke  of  the  palsy  carried  oif  Mr.  Richardson, 

were  newly  discovered,  beside  other  collections  afUr  a  few  days*  illness,  upon  the  4th  of  July 

in  natural  history.    During  the  political  disturb-  1761.     Besides  the  works  above-mentioned,  he 

ances  of  the  period  his  labors  were  neglected ;  but,  is  the  author  of  an  7Esop*s  Fables,  a  Tour 

when  the  school  of  medicine  was  established,  he  through  Britain,  4  vols.,  and  a  volume  of  Fami- 

was  appointed  professor  of  botany ;  and,  on  the  liar  Letters  upon  business  and  other  subjects. 

formation  of  the  Institute,  he  was  a  member  of  The  roost  eminent  writers,  both   of  our  own 

the  first  class  in  the  section  of  zoolo^.     He  was  and  of  other  countries,  have  paid  their  tribute 

also  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  So-  to  the   transcendant  talents   of  Mr.  Richard- 

ciety  of  London,  and  of  the  legion  of  honor.   He  son,   whose    works    have  been    published    in 

died  June  7th,  1821.  The  researches  of  Richard  almost   every   language    and    country  of  £u- 

were  chiefly  directed  to  the  comparative  anatomy  rope.      Dr.    Johnson,  in  his   introduction   to 

of  plants,  on  which  he  published  a  number  of  the  ninety-seventh  number  of  the  Rambler,  which 

valuable  Memoirs,  besides  which  be  was  the  au-  was  written  by  Mr.  Richardson^  observes  that 

thor  of  Demonstrations  Botaniques,  ou  Analyse  the  reader  was  indebted  for  that  day's  entertain- 

du  Fmit  consid^r^  en  general,  1803, 8vo.  ment  to  an  author, '  from  whom  the  age  has  re- 

RICIIARDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo-  ceived  greater  favors;  who  has  enlarged  the 
nogynia  order,  and  hexandria  class  of  plants;  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  taught  the  pas- 
natural  order  forty-seventh,  stellate:  cal.  sex-  sions  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue.'  In 
partite  :  cor.  monopetalous,  and  subcylindrical;  his  life  of  Rowe,  he  adds, '  It  was  in  the  power 
and  there  are  three  seeds.  Species  one  only,  of  Richardson  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem 
a  herb  of  Vera  Cruz.  and  detestation;  to  make  virtuous  reientmeni 

RICHARDS  (Nathaniel),  a  dramatic  writer  overpower  all  the  benevolence  which  wit,  and 

in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  a  fellow  of  Caius  elegance,  and  courage,  naturally  excite;  and  to 

College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  lose  at  last  the  hero  in  the  villain.' 

A.  B.  in  1634.     He  wrote  a  tragedy   entitled  RICH ELET  (Caesar  Peter),  a  French  writer, 

Messalina,  published  in  1640,  which  was  acted  bom  in  1631,  at  Chemin  in  Champagne.     lie 

with  applause.     He  also   wrote   some  poems,  was  the  friend  of  Patru  and  Ablancourt.     He 

published  in  1645.  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the  French  language,  of 

RICHARDSON  (Jonathan),  a  celebrated  which  the  b^'st  edition  is  thai  of  Lyons,  3  vols. 
painter  of  heads,  was  bom  about  1665,  and  was  foho,  1728.  He  also  collected  a  small  dictionary 
placed  by  his  father-in-law  apprentice  to  a  scri-  of  rhymes.  He  died  in  1698. 
vener,  with  whom  he  lived  six  years ;  when,ob-  RICHELIEU  (John  Armand  du  Plessis  de), 
taining  his  freedom  bv  the  death  of  his  master,  cardinal  of  Richelieu  and  Fronsac,  bishop  of 
he  at  twenty  years  old  became  the  disciple  bf  Lucon,  &c.,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1585.  At  the 
Reilly ;  with  whom  he  lived  four  years^  whose  age  of  twenty-two  he  obtained  a  dispensation  to 
niece  he  married,  and  of  whose  style  he  acquired  enjoy  the  bishopric  of  Lucon  in  1607.  Return- 
enough  to  maintain  a  solid  and  lasting  reputation  ing  to  France,  he  applied  himself  to  preaching ; 
even  during  the  lives  of  Kneller  and  Dahl,  and  and  his  reputation  procured  him  the  office  of  al- 
to remain  at  the  head  of  the  profession  when  moner  to  the  queen  Mary  ile  Medicis.  His  abi- 
they  died.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  house  in  lities  in  the  management  of  afiairs  advanced  him 
Queen's  square  on  May  28th,  1745,  in  theeigh-  to  be  secretary  of  state  in  1616:  and  the  kin<; 
tiPth  year  of  his  age.  His  son  was  also  a  man  soon  gave  him  the  preference  to  all  his  other  se^ 
of  learning,  as  appears  from  the  works  they  pub-  cretaries.  On  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Ancre 
*ished  conjunctly.  The  father,  in  1719,  publish-  Richelieu  retired  to  Avignon,  where  he  employ. 
«fd-  two  discourses :  1.  An  Essay  on  the  Art  of  ed  himself  in  composing  various  theological 
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works.    The  king  having  recalled  him  to  court,'  Richmond,  a  rich,  populous,  and  elegant  vif- 

he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1622,  and  two  years  lage  of  England,  in  Surrey,  seated  on  the  bank  of 

af^er  first  minister  of  state,  and  grand  master  of  the  Thames.  It  was  anciently  called  Sheen,  which 

the  navigation.    In  1626  the  Isle  of  Rhe  was  in  the  Saxon  signifies  resplendent.  It  had  a  royal 

preserved  by  his  care,  and  Roch«>lle  taken,  hav-  palace,  in  which  Richard  II.  and  Edward  I.,  11^ 

ing  stopped  up  the  haven  by  the  famous  dike  and  III.  resided,  and  the  latter  died  in  it.    lo 

which  he  ordered  to  be  made  there.  He  accom-  1497  it  was  burnt,  but  Henry  VII.  rebuilt  H  in 

panied  the  king  to  the  siege  of  Cazal,  and  con-  1501,  and  gave  the  place  its  present  name,  from 

tributed  to  the  raising  of  it  in  1629.    He  also  his  title  of  earl  of  Richmond,  before  hewas  kint^. 

obliged  the  Hueuenots  to  tht-  peace  of  Alets,  He  and  bis  grand-daughter  queen  Elizabeth  died 

which  proved  the  ruin  of  that  party :  he  took  in  it.     Richmond  is  femous  for  its  beautiftil 

Pomeral,  and  succored   Cazal,  when  besieged  royal  gardens,  which  in  summer  are  open  to  the 

by  Spinola.    In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  found  public  every  Sunday ;  as  well  for  its  elegant  and 

fault  with  his  conduct,  and  endeavoured  to  per-  extensive  park.    It  has  also  a  fine  observatory, 

suade  the  king  to  discard  him.    The  cardinal,  An  elegant  stone  bridge  of  five  arches  was  b^e 

however,  instead  of  being  diseraced,  from  that  erected  over  the  Thames  in  1777.     It  is  nine 

moment  became  more  powerful  than  ever,  and  miles  W.  S.W.  of  London, 

obtained  a  greater  ascendancy  over  the  king's  Ricrmond,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  on 

mind ;  and  he  now  resolved  to  humble  the  ex-  the  north  by  Westmoreland  county,  on  the  north- 

cessive  pride  of  the  house  of  Austria.     For  that  east    by  Westmoreland    and    Northumberland 

purpose  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Gustavus  counties,  on  the  south-east  by  Lancaster  county, 

Adolphus   king   of  Sweden  to  carry  the  war  and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Rappahannock, 

into  the  heart  of  Germany.    He  also  entered  Richmond,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  me- 

into  a  league  with  the  duke  of  Bavaria ;  secured  tropolis  of  Virginia,  in  Henrico  county,  on  the 

Lorrain  ;  raised  a  part  of  the  princes  of  the  em-  north  side  of  James  River,  between  fifty  and 

pire  against  the  emperor ;  treated  with  the  Dutch  sixty  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  above 

to  continue  the  war  against  Spain  ;  favored  the  City  Point,  and  150  miles  from  its  mouth,  im- 

Catalans  and  Portuguese  till  tney  shook  off  the  mediately  below  the  &lls,  at  the  head  of  tide 

Spanish  yoke ;  and,  after  having  carried  on  the  water,  and  opposite  Manchester,  with  which  it 

war  with  success,  was  about  to  conclude  it  by  a  is  connected  by  two  bridges :  twenty-five  miles 

peace,  when  he  died  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  De-  north  of  Petersburg.    The  city  was  formerly  di- 

cember,  1642,  aged  fifty-eight.    He  was  interred  vided  into  two  sections,  the  upper  or  western 

in  the  Sorbonne,  where  a  magnificent  mausoleum  part,  called  Shockoe  Hill,  and  the  lower  part 

was  erected  to  his  memory.    This  great  politi-  Richmond,  separated  by  Shockoe  Creek,  a  small 

cian  made  the  arts  and  sciences  flourish  ;  form-  rivulet ;  but  these  distinctions  are  now  going  out 

ed  the  botanical  garden  at  Paris,  called  the  king's  of  use,  and  the  sections  are  united  together.  The 

garden ;  founded  the  French  Academy ;  estab-  situation  is  highly  picturesque,  beautiful,  and 

lished  the  royal  printing-house  ;  erected  the  pa-  healthy ;  and  Richmond  is  one  of  the  most  flou- 

lace  afterwards  called  Le  Palais  Royal,  which  rishing,  wealthy,  and  commercial  cities  in  the 

he  presented  to  the  king;  and  rebuilt  the  Sor-  United  States. 

bonne  with  a  magnificence  that  appears  truly  It  contains  about  800  houses  built  of  brick, 

royal.     Besides  his  books  of  controversy  and  many  of  them  elegant,  and  about  600  built  of 

piety,  there  go  under  the  name  of  this  minister  wood;  a  glass-house,  a  sugar  refinery,  an  iron 

A  Journal,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  ;  and  a  Political  foundry,  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  a  cotton  manu- 

Testament,  12mo. ;  all  treating  of  politics  and  factory,  eight  tobacco  warehouses,  two  insurance 

state  affairs.  Cardinal  Mazarine  pursued  Riche-  offices,  three  banks,  including  a  branch  of  the 

lieu's  plan«  and  completed  many  of  the  schemes  United  States  bank ;  a  capitol,  or  state-boo.^  a 

which  he  had  begun,  but  left  unfinished.  house  for  the  governor,  an  armory,  a  peniten- 

RICHLIEU,  Chambly,  or  Sorel  River,  a  tiary,  a  court  house,  a  jail,  an  alms  house,  two 

river  of  Lower  Canada,  which  flows  from  Lake  maricet  houses,  a  public  library  containing  about 

Champlain  in  a  northerly  course,  and  joins  the  3000  volumes,  a  museum^  a  Lancasterian  school, 

St.  Lawrence.  and  eight  houses  of  public  worship;  two  for 

RfCHLiEV  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Episcopalians,   one  for  Presbyterians,  one  for 

St.  Lawrence,  situated  at  the  south-west  entrance  Baptists,  two  for  Methodists,  one  for  Friends, 

of  Lake  St.  Peter,  nearly  100  in  number.    Seve-  and  a  Je^s*  synagogue, 

ral  of  them  are  cleared,  and  afford  good  pastur-  The  falls  extend  nearly  six  mfles,  in  whidi 

age  for  cattle     They  lie  Tery  low,  and  amoand  distance  the  river  descenos  eighty  feet.  A  canal 

in  wild  fowl.  with  three  locks  is  cut  on  the  north  side  of  the 

RICHMOND,  a  market  town,  boiongh,  and  river,  terminating  at  the  town  in  a  basin  of  about 

parish  of  Yorkshire,  pleasantly  situate  on  the  two  acres.    Few  cities,  situated  so  far  from  the 

river  Swale,  which  encompasses  nearly  half  the  sea,  possess  better  commercial  advantages  tinn 

the  town.  It  sends  two  members  to  the  imperial  Rishmond,  being  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  on  a 

parliament.    It  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  two  river  naviffable  for  batteaux  220  miles  above  tha 

churches,  and  many  handsome  houses  of  stone,  city,  and  having  an  extensive  and  fertile  back 

It  had  anciently  a  castle,  built  by  Alan,  earl  of  country,  abundant  in  the  production  of  tobskccot 

Richmond,  one  of  the  fbllowers  of  William  the  wheat,  com,  hemp,  coal,  &c.    It  hai  an  eaten- 

Conqueror.    It  is  forty-four  miles  north-west  of  sive  inland  trade,  and  its  foreign  commerce  n 

York,  sixty  south-east  of  Lancaster,  and  234  considerable.  The  shipping  ownra  here,  in  lBlo» 

N.N.W.  of  London.  amounted  to  9943  tons.    James  River  i?  navi- 
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gable  to  Warwick  for  vessels  drawing  fifteen  or  sdraething  i^esemblitig  a  bunch  of  eiap^s;  the 
sixteen  feet  water,  and  to  Rockets,  just  below  flowers  are  small  and  staminous,  but  on  th« 
Bichmond,  for  vessels  drawing  ten  feet.  The  body  of  the  plant  grow  bunches  of  rough  trian- 
exports  of  the  ci^  consist  of  tobacco,  flour,  coal,  gular  husks, each  containing  three  speckled  seeds, 
and  various  articles  of  produce.  generally  somewhat  less  uan  horse  beans ;  the 

The  Virginia  armory  is  an  extensive  establish-  shell  is  brittle,  and  contain^  white  kernels  of  a 
ment,  and  there  are  annually  manufiustuTed  in  sweet,  oily,  and  nauseous  taste.  Of  the  rictnus 
it  upwards  of  4000  stands  of  arms,  300  rifles,  there  are  many  varieties ;  all  of  them  fine  ma- 
and  1000  cavalry  swords  and  pistols.  The  pent-  jestic  plants,  annual,  or  at  most  biennial,  in  this 
tentiary  is  under  good  regulations,  and  con-  country ;  but  in  their  native  soil  they  are  said 
tained,  in  1818,  170  prisoners.  The  new  court  to  be  perennial  both  in  root  and  stem.  They  are 
house  is  a  very  spacious  and  elegant  edifice,  propagated  by  seeds  sown  on  a  botched,  and 
The  capitol  is  built  on  a  commanding  situation  require  the  same  treatment  as  other  tender  ex- 
on  Schockoe  Hill,  and  b  a  very  conspicuous    otics. 

object  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  design  3.  R.  communis,  or  common  palma  Christi. 
was  taken  from  La  Maison  Quar^  at  Nismes,  This  tree  is  of  speedy  growth,  as  in  one  year  it 
and  the  model  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  arrives  at  its  full  height,  .which  seldom  exceeds 
while  minister  there.  The  edifice,  however,  twenty  feet  The  trunk  is  subligneous;  the 
falls  greatly  short  of  the  model.  Richmond  is  pith  is  large ;  the  leaves  broad  and  palmated ; 
at  present  in  a  very  flourishing  and  improving  the  flower  spike  is  simple,  and  thickly  set  with 
state.  In  1811,  on  the  26th  of  December,  the  yellow  blossoms  in  the  shapeof  a  cone ;  the  cap- 
theatre  at  Richmond  took  fire  during  an  exhibi-  sules  are  triangular  and  prickly,  containing  three 
tion,  and,  in  the  conflagration,  seventy-two  per-  smooth  gray  mottled  seeds.  When  the  bunches 
sons  lost  their  lives,  among  whom  were  George  begin  to  turn  black,  they  are  gathered,  dried  in 
William  Smith,  esq.,  governor  of  the  state,  and  the  sun,  and  the  seeds  picked  out.  They  are 
other  persons  of  respectability.  An  elegant  afterwards  put  up  for  use  as  wanted,  or  for  ex- 
Episcopal  church  of  brick,  styled  the  Monumen-  portation.  Castor  oil  is  obtained  either  by  ex- 
tal  Church,  has  since  been  erected  on  the  spot,  pression  or  by  decoction.  A  large  iron  pot  or 
with  a  monument  in  fronts  commemorative  of  boiler  is  first  prepared,  and  hsdf  filled  with 
the  melancholy  event.  water.    The  nuts'  are  then  beaten  in  parcels  in 

RICHTER  (Otto  Frederick  Von),  an  oriental  deep  wooden  mortars,  and  after  a  quantity  is 
traveller  of  modem  times,  was  bom  in  Livonia^  beaten  it  is  thrown  into  the  iron  vessel.  The 
in  1792.  He  went  to  Moscow  at  the  age  of  six-  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  the  liquor  is  gently 
teen  to  ^tudy  modem  Greek,  and  afterwards  to  boiled  for  two  hours,  and  kept  constantly  stirred. 
Heidelberg,  where  he  applied*himself  to  the  Ara-  About  this  time  the  oil  begins  to  separate;  and 
bic  and  Persian.  He  then  travelled  in  Switier-  swims  on  the  top,  mixed  with  a  white  froth, 
land  andltaly,  and  continued  his  studies  under  the  and  is  skimmed  off  till  no  more  rises.  The 
celebrated  Hammer,  at  Vienna.  He  now  went  skimmings  are  heated  in  a  small  iron  pot,  and 
with  lindemann,  the  secretary  to  the  Swedish  strained  through  a  cloth.  When  cold,  it  is  put  up 
embassy,  to  Egypt,  where  they  were  well  re*  in  jars  or  bottles  for  use.  Castor  oil,  thus  made, 
ceived  by  Mohamed  Ali ;  and,  having  travelled  is  clear  and  well  flavored,  and  if  put  into  proper 
up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Ibrim,  returned  to  Alex-  bottles  will  keep  sweet  for  years.  The  expressed 
andria  with  a  rich  collection  of  drawings,  &c.  castor  oil  soon  turns  rancid,  because  the  muci- 
At  Cairo,  in  August,  1815,  they  narrowly  escaped  laginous  and  acrid  parts  of  the  nut  are  squeezed 
destractton  during  a  mutiny  of  Ali*s  troops,  out  with  the  oil.  On  this  account  the  preference 
They  then  proceeded  by  sea  to  Jaffa,  and  thence  is  given  to  well  prepared  oil  by  decoction.  An 
to  Acre,  where  they  separated,  and  Richter  alone  English  gallon  of  the  seeds  yields  about  two 
travelled  through  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  pounds  of  oil.  This  oil  is  fit  for  all  the  purposes 
and  the  Isles,  and  then  went  to  Constantinople  of  the  painter,  or  for  the  apothecary  in  ointmenis 
to  deposit  his  collections.  Having  done  so,  he  and  plasters.  As  a  medicine,  it  purees  without 
re-embarked,  and,  arriving  at  Smyrna,  was  there  stimulus,  and  is  so  mild  as  to  be  given  to  in- 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life,  fants  soon  after  birth,  to  purge  ofi*  the  meconium. 
August  13th,  1816.  M.  Ewers,  his  tutor,  pub-  All  oils  are*  noxious  to  insects,  but  the  castor  oil 
Kshed  O.  F.  Von  Richter's  Wallfahrten  im  Mor-  kills  and  expels  them.  See  PHAait acy  and 
genlande,  Qerlin,  1822,  8vo,  with  a  folio  atlas.        Materia  Medica. 

RICINUS,  or  palma  Christi,  in  botany,  a  RICIUS  (Paul),  a  converted  Jew,  who  flou- 
genus,  of  the  monodelphia  order  and  moncecia  rished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  taught  phi- 
class  of  plants ;  natural  order  thirty-eighth,  tri-  losophy  at  Pavia  with  great  reuutation.  The 
eoccae :  male  cal.  quinqaepartite :  cor.  none :  emperor  Maximilian  appointed  nim  one  of  his 
the  stamina  numerous :  vemale  cal.  tripartite:  physicians.  He  is  famous  for  his  dispute  with 
COR.  none :  but  three  bifid  styles :  caps,  trilo-  ]&<ikiuft"apon  the  nature  or  celestial  boaies. 
cnlar,  and  a  single  seed.  There  are  six  species.  KICK,  n.  s.  See  Reek.  A  pile  of  com  or 
The  most  remanLable  aie  diese :  hay  regularly  heaped  up  and  sheltered. 

1.  R.  Americanus    grofsa  ^  tall  as  a  small        Mice  and  rau  do  great  injaries  in  the  field,  houses, 
tree,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  curious  gar-    hams,  and  com  rida,  Mortimtr**  BuMlmndfg, 

den.  It  expands  into  many  branches ;  the  leaves        i^  the  North  they  Hod  them  up  in  small  bandies, 
aie  sometimes  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  stem    and  make  small  riekt  of  them  in  Uie  field.  /d. 

M  laige  as  a  middle-siaed  broom  staff;  towards  An  inuDdation 

the  top  of  the  branch  it  has  a  cluster  of  fiowerk,       0*erflimed  a  fanner's  ham  and  stable ; 
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Whole  neks  of  hay  and  stacks  of  coro  uniioculair,  oblong,  and  compressed,  with  p!au 

Were  down  the  sudden  current  bom.          Swift,  valvules. 

RICKETS,  n-f.    Lat.  rac Ato.  of  Gr.  p«xic,  HIU'.p.ii.          l^'^l^'^)'^'     ?V^ 

the  spitte.    A  disorder  of  the  spine.  ^  1^'d  dance,  n.  t.  i  pretente  ndded  or  nd ;  m 

•  '^  _            ,.      ^  ...i™  -«^  -i^i-#.  •»»  the  passive  participle  nd.    Tu  set  free ;  redeem  ; 

^'\:^S:^'^;^^^^"'*^"'  c.J;benidrivlaj.,;d«p.U>h:  thenoua 

GrauntU  BUU  of  Mortality,  substantive  corresponding.               ,  .  ^    ^ 

O  were  my  pupil  fairly  knocked  o»  th»  head.  I  wi»  bring  yon  out  from  under  ^biirtl»oa 

I  should  poi^  the  estate,  if  he  were  dead ;  and  rui  you  out  of  their  bondag^        Exodus  vi.  6. 

He's  so  farrcne  with  the  rickets  and  the  evil.  R*^  «ne.  and  dekver  me  out  of  great  waters. 

That  one  small  dose  wUl  send  him  to  the  devil,  ^^                   ^^            .„.      ^   vf ""j    r*!^"- 

Drydeu.  They  were  not  before  so  willing  to  be  nd  of  tbe« 

So  when  at  school  we  first  declaim,                    '  learned  pastor,  as  now  imjwrtunate  to  obtain  him 

Old  Busby  walks  us  in  a  theme,"  H^^  f«>n>  ^™»  ^*»o  ^•^  P^®**  ^"^  entert^Mjent. 

Whose  props  support  our  infant  vein,  jj     j    .u     .jj       ^^T^'ti 

And  hefp  iKe  ruSSi  in  the  brain ;  Deliverance  from  sudden  death.  ruUmice  from  aU 

But  when  our  souls  their  force  dUate.  adversity,  and  the  eitent  of  saving  meicy  towards  all 

Our  thottghto  grow  up  to  wit*s  esute.             Prior.  "en.          .,   „  .             ,   •    *_         **  , 

The  Ticket  is  a  distemper  in  children,  from  an  un-  I  must  n^  all  the  sras  of  piratei.        auA^mm. 

equal  distribuUon  of  nourishment,  whereby  the  joinU  „"?/»??**»•  ^^  P*™*  °?^' 

CTow  knotty,  and  the  limbs  uneven ;  iu  cure  is  per-  We'U  thither  straight ;  for  willingness  ndi  nw»y. 

formed  by  evacuation  and  friction.          »     Quiney,  . .     ,     ,          ,          ,           . .  ,. .    ^        *" 

In  a  young  animal,  when  the  solids  are  too  lax.  Ah  deathsmen!  you  have  nd  this  sweet  young 

the  case  of  rickety  children,  the  diet  should  he  gently  pnnce.          .      ,     ,                           ^*'- 

astnneent.                                               Arbathnot.  1  have  too  gneved  a  heart 

^  ^             ^      . .  To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part. 

Rickets.    See  Medicine.  ^  eentle  riddance  id. 

RICKMANSWORTH,  a  market  town  and  *  Upon  the  word  stcpt  forth 

parish  of  Herts,  situate  on  the  river  Colne,  two  xhree  of  thy  crew,  to  rid  thee  of  that  care, 

miles  and  a  half  west  from  Watford,  and  seven-  Ben  Jonaam, 

teen  north-west  from  London.    The  number  of  1  can  put  on 

rivulets  in  and  about  the  town  are  employed  to  Thy  terrore.  as  I  put  thy  mildness  on. 

lum  several  flour,  silk,  cotton,  and  paper  mills,  Image  of  thee  in  all  things  .  and  shall  soon, 

and  many  of  the  females  of  the  town  manufac-  Armed  with  thy  might,  rid  heaven  of  these  r^led. 

ture  straw  bonnets  for  London.    The  church  is  „.       . .                ^  .        .       •            «»^»- 

a,p.cious  building  and  there  is  a.^  a  chanv  ^I^^~::;:^SS^,^aT^iSS:' 

school  and  two  almshouses.    The  town  is  go-  l.!;   *!ij         -r-L  «^««  tn  i«»«.i  with  mm*        m 

J  u    »             «»»ui..«  ««.i  ♦^.^  kA»/iK<vw^»r^.  Ask  rwaanc«,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease.       Jtf. 

vemed  by  two  constables  and  two  headboroughs.  jjj^  ^aintg  for  this  bring  in  their  plate  ? 

^i'rf  *;r^?;55?"'  *^'           .      u                ,  For  when  they  thought  the  cause  had  need  on't, 

RICOCHET,  m  gunnery,  is  when  guns,  how-  ^         ^^  |,J  ^j,^^  J^^i^i  |^  ^  on't.        Umliknu. 

ilzers,  or  morUrs,  are  loaded  with  small  charges,  -ffg  g^^  uneasy  till  he  slept  again, 

and  elevated  from  five  to  twelve  degrees,  so  that,  Resolved  at  once  to  rid  himself  of  pain.      Jh^fden, 

when  fired  over  the  parapet,  the  shot  or  shell  By  this  the  cock  had  a  good  riddanot  of  his  rival. 

rolls  along  the  opposite  rampart.    This  is  called  VEetrange, 

ricochet  firing,  and  the  batteries  ricochet  batte-  Pie  greater  visible  good  does  not  always  raise 

ries.  At  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  in  1757,  Frederick  men's  ctesire,  in  proportion  to  the  greatoeM  it  ap- 

king  of  Prussia   had  several   six-inch   mortars  pears  to  have  ;  though  every  little  trouble  moves  us, 

made  with  trunnions,  and  mounted  on  travelling  and  sets  us  on  work  to  «t  rid  of  it.              ^^• 

carriages,  which  fired  obliquely  on  the  enemy's  ^^e  ladies  asked.  wRelW  we  ^^^^^^^ 

lines,q  amongst  their  ^^^^^^^^^  haTe  tt  ^ m^lt'wltl  tir^XsTi^S 

ounces  of  powder,  and  at  aii  elevation  of  one  ^^^^^^  .      ^^^j^  „^^  ^^^^  bee„    l^  of  such  an 

degrw  fifteen  minutes,  which  did  great  execution;  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  themi                  Addimm. 

for  the  shells  rolling  along  the  lines,  with  bum-  \i^^,^^  ^                     .  ^        t\    •  u     j- 

ing  fiizes,  the  soldiers  did  not  dare  preserve  RIDDLE,  n.  •.,  v. a.,  &  )       Danish  r^e; 

their  ranks  for  fear  of  their  bursting.  R'^  ^"sglv,  adv,   [v.  n.  S  Swed.  rjda ;  Ooth. 

The  first  gun  in  a  ricochet  battery  should  be  '*«'« !  Sax.  jittl^elr,  from  n«t)an,  to  divine.  An 

so  placed  as  to  sweep  the  whole  length  of  the  «PJ?r"^J  puzzle;  puzzling  quesUon:  to  solve  a 

rampart  of  the  enemy's  work,  at  three  or  four  "^dle ;  speak  enigmatically :  ui  the,  manner  of 

feet  from  the  parapet,  and  the  rest  should  form  *  riddle, 

as  small  an  angle  wiUi  the  parapet  as  possible.  How  did  you  dare 

For  this  purpose  tbe  guns  should  be  pointed  To  tnde  and  traffic  with  Macbeth, 

about  four  fiitboms  from  the  face  of  the  work  In  rWd/ei  and  in  charms  of  death  1         AoAmnw. 

toward  the  interior.    In  the  ricochet  of  ordnance  ^Be  plain  good  son.  and  homely  in  thydnfl ; 

in  the  field,  the  objects  to  be  fired  at  being  prin-  «Wd«ng  confession  finds  but  riddling  Aift.         W 

cipally  infentry  ai^d  cavaliy,  the    guns  should  J  hough  like  the  pesulence  and  ollifashio        kr 

seldom  be  elevated  above  thJ^e  ^egrles,  asoihei-  ^I^^Jfi  I  w^"!S' *J?'^lt  ^^l  i. ^ 

wise  the  hall  would  be  apt  to  boJind  too  high,  ^^''^'  ^^  "*  ^  "^'^^  ****'  yet  th«r  stale  »  pw^ 


9Mue, 


and  defeat  the  object  intended.    See  Fobtifi-  jhe  Theban  monster  that  proposed 

CATION.  Her  riddle,  and  him  who  solved  it  not  devoured  ; 

RICOTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  siliquosa  That  once  found  out,  and  solved,  for  grief  and  spT^Ht 

order  and  tetradvnamia  cla&s  of  plants ;  natural  Cast  herself  headlong  from  the  Ismenian  steep, 

order  thirty-ninth,    silaquosie.     The   siliqna  ii  Uiitoa. 
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Twu  » ttrtnn  nddU  of  a  lidv ; 
Not  love,  if  any  loved  her :  hey  day  1 
80  oowaids  never,  use  their  might. 
Bat  against  such  as  will  not  fight.  HudHns, 

RiddU  me  this,  and  guess  if  you  can. 
Who  bears  a  nation  in  a  single  man  1         Dryden. 

It  was  the  maxim  of  a  very  wise  prince,  that '  he 
who  knows  not  how  to  dissemble,  knows  not  l\ow  to 
leign :'  and  I  desire  that  yon  wonld  receive  it  as 
mine,  that  he  who  knows  not  how  to  riddk,  knows 
not  how  to  live.  Fitu>ibomt*t  LetUrt, 

RIDE,  V.  fi.&  V.  a,  }      Sax.    fii'Mn;     Dan. 

Ri'der,  n.  s.  S  ride;  Swed. rida  ;  Goth. 

rfida.  To  travel  00  horseback ;  or  be  drawn 
by  horses ;  manage  a  horse ;  be  borne  io  a  ve- 
hicle or  vessel ;  be  supported  by  something  sub- 
servient ;  to  set  on  so  as  to  be  borne ;  to  manage 
at  will:  a  rider  is  the  party  carried,  or  who 
manages  a  horse. 

The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Exodut, 

Am  not  1  thine  ass,  upon  which  thou  hast  riddtn  t 

Numben, 
Skill  to  ride  seems  a  science. 
Proper  to  gentle  blood ;  some  others  feign 
To  manage  steeds,  as  did  this  vannter ;  out  in  vain. 

Spetutr, 
The  sea  was  grown  so  rough  that  the  adminl  was 
not  able  longer  to  ridt  it  out  with  his  gallies  ;  but 
was  enforced  to  dip  his  anchors,  and  run  his  gallies 
ca  ground.  KtuMa. 

Brutus  and  Cassins 
Are  rid,  like  madmen,  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

SKidupeaTt, 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself. 
Such  parting  were  too  pretty.  Id, 

•Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride.  Id. 

The  horses  1  saw  well  chosen,  ridden,  and  fur- 
nished. Id. 
On  the  western  cosst 
Rideth  a  puissant  anny.  /d. 
They  were  then  in  a  place  to  be  aided  by  their 
ships,  which  rode  near  in  Edinburgh  Frith. 

Heytpard. 
They  ride  the  wsi  in  whirlwind.  Milien, 

Waiting  him  his  royal  fleet  did  ride. 
And  willing  vrinds  to  their  low'r  saHs  denied. 

Dryden» 
Men  once  walked  where  ships  at  anchor  ride.  Id, 
Inspired  by  love,  whose  business  is  to  please. 
He  rode,  he  tenced,  he  moved  vrith  graceful  ease. 

Id. 
l^rough  storms  of  smoke  and  adverse  fire  he  rida. 
While  ev'ry  shot  is  levelled  at  his  sides.        South, 

I  would  *yith  jockies  from  Newmarket  dine. 

And  to  rough  ndert  give  my  choicest  wine. 

Bramstone. 

Upon  this  chaos  rid  the  distressed  aik,  that  bore 
the  small  remains  of  mankind.  Burnet. 

It  is  provided  bv  another  provincial  constitution, 
that  no  suflRragan  bishop  shall  have  more  than  one 
riding  apparitor,  and  that  archdeacons  shall  not  have 
so  much  as  one  riding  apparitor,  but  only  a  foot  pas* 
sencer.  Aylijfit  Parergen, 

The  strong  camel  and  the  gen'rous  hone. 
Restrained  and  awed  by  roaiTs  inferior  force. 
Do  to  the  rider^t  will  their  rage  submit. 
And  answer  to  the  spur,  and  own  the  bit.      Prior, 

Humility  does  not  make  us  servile  or  insensible 
nor  oblige  us  to  be  ridden  at  the  pleasure  of  every 
coxcomb.  CoUier, 

Good  houKvrives  all  the  winter's  rage  despise, 
PefeiM?  d  b<»  W  ridmghoott  disguise.  Ga^, 


The  palliolttm  was  VSue  our  riiingkoeie,  and  served 
both  for  a  tunick  and  a  coat.  .^r^Ktftnoi. 

Let  ^onr  master  ride  on  before,  and  do  von  gallop 
after  htm.  8iot^'e*i  Direetiem  to  the  Groom,, 

The  nobility  could  no  longer  endure  to  be  riidgn 
by  bakers,  cobblers,  and  brewers.  Swift. 

RI  DG£,  n.  s. )      Sax.  pru^; ;  Dan.  rig ;  Tent. 

RiD'oYy  adj,  S  rngge,  the  back.  The  top  o^ 
the  back ;  any  protuberance,  or  mound  :  to  form 
a  ridge :  rising  in  a  ridge. 

Thou  visitest  the  earth  ;  thou  waterest  the  ridgn 
thereof  abundantly ;  thou  settlest  the  furrows 
thereof.  Pmilm  Izv.  10. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred. 
Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
DislodgM  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey.        Milton, 

Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  rtdgt  direct. 
For  haste.  Id. 

Thou  from  heaven 
Feign*dst  at  thy  birth  was  given  thee  in  thy  hair. 
Where  strength  can  least  sbide,  though  dl  thy  hairs. 
Were  bristles  ranged  like  those  that  ridgt  the  back 
Of  chafed  wild  boars,  or  ruflM  poicupines.        Id. 
He  thought  it  was  no  time  to  stay  ; 

But  in  a  tnce  advanced  the  knight 

Upon  the  bare  ridge  belt  upright.  Hudibras. 

About  her  coasts  unruly  waters  roar. 
And,  rising  in  a  ridge,  insult  the  shore.       Drgden. 

Far  i«  the  sea,  against  the  foaming  shore. 
There  stands  a  rock,  the  raging  billows  roar 
Above  his  head  in  storms ;  but,  when  'tis  clear. 
Uncurl  their  ridgg  backs,  and  at  his  feet  apf'eiir. 

Id. 

The  highest  ridges  of  those  mountains  serve  io  - 
the  maintenance  of  cattle  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vallies.  iZ»v. 

Wheat  must  be  sowed  above  furrow  fourteen  days 
before  Michaelmas,  and  laid  up  in  round  high  warm 
ridges.  Mortimer. 

Ridge  tiles  or  roof  tiles,  being  in  length  thirteen 
inches,  and  made  circular  breadthways  like  an  half 
cylinder,  whose  diameter  is  about  ten' inches  or  more, 
and  about  an  inch  and  half  a  quarter  in  thickness. 
are  laid  upon  the  upper  part  or  ridge  of  the  r  jof, 
and  also  on  the  hips.  Moxoh. 

The  body  is  smooth  on  that  end,  and  on  this  'tis 
set  with  fidget  round  the  point.  Woodwtrd, 

Then  holdins  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court — 

Your  lordship  observes  they  are  made  with  a 
stnddfe 
As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  ;  in  short. 

Designed  to  sit  close  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

CoicTpcr. 

RIiyiCULE, n. I. & V. o.^       Fr.    ridicule', 
RiDi'cuLEB,  /    Lat.   ridindum. 

RiDic'uLous,  adj,  ^  W  it  or  banter  that 

RiDic'vLOusLY,  adv,        i  provokes     laugfa- 
RiDic'uLousNESs,  ii.f.      J  Xtt ',   a  ridiculer, 

one  vvho  ridicules :   the  adjective,  adverb,  and 

noun  substantiTe  correeponding. 

Thus  was  the  building  left 

Bidieeleue  ;  and  the  work  confusion  named. 

Milton. 

What  sport  do  TertuUian,  Minucius,  and  Arno- 
bins  make  with  the  image  consecrated  to  divine  wor- 
ship! from  the  meanness  of  the  matter  tLey  aie 
made,  the  casualties  of  fire,  and  rottenness  they  are 
subject  to,  on  purpose  to  represent  the  ridieMUmenete 
of  worshipping  such  things.  StilUngfleet, 

I  wish  the  vein  of  ndieuUng  all  that  is  serious 
and  good  may  have  no  worse  effect  upon  our  state, 
than  knight  errantry  had  en  thelre.  Tmple, 

Kpicurus's  discoune  ctneening  the  iriginu  ol 
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tba  world  m  to  riikulomtg  meny,  thit  the  design  ptronised  by  Cmanetf  wdibitfaop  of  Canter- 

of  bU  philMopby  was  pleaaura  and  not  instruction,  buiy,  who  mad^  him  his  dometdc  <*i»p]^?Ti,  and 

„    ^     ,    .       ,  ,  ?^!J\  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Heme  in  ent 

K  "***S*!iJ°S»f  P^7  VJK^J!£°?kT'  i^'}  *^«"^    ^°  15*0'  >>*^in?  commenced  D.  D^  he 


Sacml  to  ridicule  hU  wbolo  Ufe  tong.  ^^  ^  '>^'^,,  ^^"^f  "^  Cambndge.    SooD  after 

Add  tlie  sad  burden  of  some  many  song.       Pope,  ?f  ^  ^o"**?!  ^  *  prebend  m  the  diardh  of 

Those,  who  aim  at  ridieuU,  Canterbury;  but  was  afterwards  accused  in  the 

ShoiM  fix  upon  some  certain  rule,  bishop's  court,  by  Bishop  Gardiner,  of  preach- 

AVhich  fairly  hints  they  are  in  iest.  Bwift,  log  against  the  doctrine  of  the  six  articles.    The 

The  ridieuUr  shall  make  only  hunaelf  HAetdom,  matter  being  referred  to  Cranmer,  Ridley  ifas 

Earl  tf  CkmterJUd.  acmiitted.    In  1545  be  was  made  a  prafaenAE^ 

Riding  on  horseback.    See  Horsemanship,  of  Weitminsler  Abbey;  in  .1547  he  ifas  pre- 

Riding,  in  geography.    Yorkshire  is  divided  Mated  by  the  fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall  to  Ae 

into  three  ridings,  viz.  the  east,  west,  and  north  living  of  Soham,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwidi ; 

ridings.      In  all   indictments  in  that  county,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rochester.     In 

both  the  town  and  riding  must  be  expressed.  1540  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  London; 

Riding,  in  naval  affairs,  is  the  state  of  a  ship's  ™  which  year  he  was  one  of  the  commissionen 
being  retained  in  a  particular  station,  by  means  f^^  examining  bishop  Gardiner,  and  concarred 
of  one  or  more  cables  with  their  anchors,  which  in  his  deprtvation.  In  1552,  letumiog  from 
are  for  this  purpose  sunk  into  the  bottom  of  the  Cambridge,  he  unfortunately  paid  a  visit  to  the 
sea,  &c.,  in  order  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  princess,  afterwards  queen  Mary;  to  wboo^ 
H  being  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  or  cur-  prompted  by  his  zeal  ibr  reformation,  he  ex- 
rent.  A  rope  is  said  to  ride,  when  one  of  the  pressed  himself  with  too  much  freedom ;  and 
turns  by  which  it  is  wound  about  the  capstemor  ^^f  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  wties 
vrindlass  lies  over  another,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  Ridley  was  doomed  a  victim  to  her  reveoge. 
operation  of  heaving.                               ^  He  was  burnt  alive  with  Latimer  at  Oxford,  on 

Riding   Athwart,  tlie  position  of  a  ship  the  16th  of  October,  1555.     He  wrote,  1.  A 

which  lies  across  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  Treatise  concerning  Images  m  Cburobes.    2.  A 

tide,  when  the  former  is  so  strong  as  to  pre-  Hrief  Declaration  of  Uie  Lord's  Supper.     3. 

vent  her  from  felling  into  the  current  of  the  Certain   Godly  and  Comfortable    Conferences 

latter.  between  Bishop  Ridley  and  Mr.  Hudb  Latimer, 

Riding  between  the  Wind  and  Tide,  the  during  their  Imprisonment.    4.  A  Comparison 

situation  of  a  vessel  at  anchor,  when  the  vrind  between  the  Comfortable  Doctrine  of  the  GospeU 

and  tide  act  upon  her  in  direct  opposition,  in  and  the  Traditions  of  the  Popish  Religion,  and 

such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  effort  of  each  other  works. 

other  upon  her  hull;  so  that  she  is  in  a  manner        Ridley  (Dr.  Gloster),  was  of  the  same  fit- 

balanced    between  their  reciprocal  foroe.  and  tnily  with  the  bishop,  and  was  bom  at  sea  in 

rides  without   the  least    strain  on  her   cables.  1702,  onboard  the  Gloucester  East  Indiaman, 

When  a  ship  does  not  labor  heavily,  or  feel  a  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  thence  elected 

great  strain  when  anchored  in  an  open  road  or  to  a  fellowship  of  New  College,  Oxford,  wheia 

bay,  she  is  said  to  ride  easy.    On  the  contrary,  be  proceeded  B.C.L.  April  29th,  1729.    Dur- 

when  she  pitches  violently  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  ing  a  vacancy,  in  1728,  he  joined  with  Mr.  llio- 

strain  her  cables,  masts,   or  hull,  it  is  called  mas   Fletcher  (afterwards  bishop  of  Kildare), 

riding   hard,  and    the  vessel  is  termed  a  bad  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Eyre,  Mr.  Morrison,  and 

roader.    A  ship  is  rarely  said  to  ride  when  she  Mr.  Jennens,  in  writing  a  tragedy  called  The 

is  fastened  at  both  the  ends,  as  in  a  harbour  or  Fruitless  Redress,  each  undertaking  an  act  on  a 

river,  she  being  then  moored.  plan  previously  concerted.      When  they  deli- 

RIDLEY  (Nicholas),  bishop  of  London,  was  ^ered  in  their  several  proportions,  few  readers 
descended  of  an  ancient  fiunily,  and  bom  in  the  would  have  known  that  tne  whole  was  not  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Wilmont-  production  of  9,  single  hand.  This  tragedy, 
swick,  in  Northumberland.  From  the  grammar  which  was  offered  to  Mr.  Wilks,  but  never  acted, 
school  at  Newcastle-upon-Tvne  he  was  sent  to  is  still  in  MS,  with  another  called  Jugurtha. 
Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambriage,  in  1518,  where  Dr.  Ridley  in  his  youth  was  much  addicted  to 
he  was  supported  by  his  uncle  Dr.  Robert  Rid-  theatrical  perfoimances.  Midhurst,  in  Sussex, 
ley,  fellow  of  Queen*s  College.  In  1522  he  was  the  place  where  they  were  exliibited;  and 
took  his  degree  of  A.  B. ;  two  years  after  was  the  company  of  gentlemen  actors  to  whidi  be 
elected  fellow,  and  in  1525  he  commenced  belonged  consisted  chiefly  of  his  coadjutors  in 
M.  A.  In  1527,  having  taken  orders,  he  was  the  above  tragedy.  For  a  great  part  of  his  life 
sent  by  his  uncle  for  further  improvement  to  he  bad  no  other  preferment  than  the  small  col- 
the  Sorbonne  at  Paris ;  thence  he  went  to  Lou-  lege  living  of  Westow  in  Norfolk,  and  the  dona- 
vain,  and  continued  abroad  till  1529.  On  his  tive  of  Poplar  in  Middlesex,  where  he  resided, 
return  to  Cambridge  he  was  chosen  under  trea-  To  these  his  college  added  the  donative  of  Rom- 
surer  of  the  university ;  and,  in  1533,  was  ford  in  Essex.  In  1740  and  1741  he  preached 
elected  senior  proctor.  He  afterwards  proceeded  Eight  Sermons  at  Lady  Moyer's  Lecture,  which 
B.  D.,and  was  chosen  chaplain  of  the  university,  were  published  in  1742,  8vo.  In  1763  he  pub- 
orator,  and  magister  glomeriae.  At  this  time  he  lished  the  Life  of  Bishop  Ridley,  in  4to..  br 
was  much  admired  as  a  preacher  and  disputant,  subscription.  In  1765  he  publish^  his  Review 
He  lost  his  uncle  in  1536,  but  wa^  soon  after  of  Philip's  Life  of  Cardinal  Polp ;  ard  in  1769. 
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m  reward  for  his  labors  ia  this  controversy,  and  Rome,  he  began  to  execute  the  functions  of  }^ 

in  another  which  The  Confessional  produced,  he  office ;  and  by  affability,  candor,  assiduity,  an  J 

was  presented  by  archbishon  Seeker  to  a  golden  ini|»rtiality  in  the  administration  of  justice,  he 

Erebend  in  the  cathedral  cnurch  of  Salisbury,  attained  a  high  detpree  of  popularity.     But  he 

[e  died  in  1774,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  still  continued  his  invectives  against  the  vices  of 

daughters.  the  mat;  till  at  last  he  was  severely  repri- 

RIE,  n.  f.,  or  Rye,  which  see.    An  esculent  xnanded  and  displaced.    From  this  time  it  was 

grain,  differing  from  wheat  in  having  a  flatter  his  constant  endeavour  to  inspire  the  people 

spike,  and  the  com  larger  and  more  naJced.  with  a  fondness  for  their  ancient  liberties ;  for 

August  shall  bear  ths  form  of  a  young  man  of  a  which  purpose  he  caused  to  be  hung  up  in  the 

fierce  aspect,  upon  his  hesd  a  garland  of  wheat  and  most  public  places  emblen^atic  pictures,  expres- 

"*•                                                         PeaehMM.  giy^  q{  ^  former  splendor  and  present  decline 

RIEGO  (Raphael  del),  a  modem  Spanish  of  Rome,  and  to  these  he  added  frequent  bar- 
patriot,  was  of  a  noble  &mily,  in  Asturias.  He  rangues  upon  the  same  subject.  Having  by 
entered  early  into  the  army,  and  served  during  these  means  collected  a  number  of  followers,  he 
the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Buonaparte.  Being  at  last  resolved  to  seize  the  supreme  power, 
taken  prisoner,  the  constitutional  general  Abis-  '  The  20th  of  May,  being  Whitsunday,  he  fixed 
faal  on  his  liberation  gave  him  a  staff  appoint-  upon  to  sanctify  bis  enterprise ;  and  asserted 
ment ;  and,  when  his  chief  betrayed  the  cause  of  that  all  he  acted  was  by  particular  inspiration  of 
independence,  Riego  retired  from  the  service,  the  Holy  Ghost.  About  nine  he  came  out  of 
In  1820  he  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  a  batta-  the  church  bare-headed,  accompanied  by  the 
lion  the  Spanish  constitution,  and,  traversing  a  pope's  vicar,  surrounde^l  by  100  armed  men.  A 
large  extent  of  country,  shut  himself  up  in  a  ▼ast  crowd  followed  him  with  acclamations, 
fortress  with  a  small  number  of  troops.  Aware  The  conspirators  carried  three  standards  before 
however  of  the  danger  of  delay,  he  sallied  forth  him,  on  which  were  wrought  devices,  intimating 
from  the  Isle  of  Leon  with  a  few  hundred  foU  that  his  design  was  to  reestablish  liberty,  justice, 
lowers,  made  his  way  through  the  forces  that  op-  and  peace.  In  this  manner  he  proceeded  directly 
posed  him,  visited  several  large  towns,  fought  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  mounted  the  rostmm  ; 
obstinately,  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  expatiated  on  the  miseries  to  which  the  Ro- 
and  retired  to  the  mountains.  At  last  the  pro-  mans  were  reduced :  telling  them  *  that  the 
vinces  ranged  themselves  under  his  banners,  and  happy  hour  of  their  deliverance  was  at  length 
he  was  ultimately  appointed  a  deputy  to  the  come,  and  that  he  was  to  be  th«*ir  deliverer,  re- 
Cortes  of  1822,  of  which  assembly  he  became  gardlessof  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed 
president,  displaying  in  this  arduous  post  both  ror  the  service  of  the  Holy  Father  and  the  peo- 
a  firmness  and  a  conciliatory  spirit  which  did  pie's  safety.'  Afler  which  he  ordered  the  laws 
him  honor.  When  Ferdinand  refused  to  main-  of  what  he  called  the  good  establishment  to  be 
tain  the  constitution,  Riego  again  appeared  in  read ;  '  assured  that  the  Romans  would  resolve 
arms  to  assert  the  liberty  of  his  country;  but  to  observe  these  laws,  he  engaged  in  a  short  lime 
was  taken  prisoner  after  the  surrender  of  Cadiz  to  reestablish  them  in  their  ancient  grandeur.* 
to  the  French,  and,  being  conveyed  to  Madrid,  These  laws  promised  plenty  and  security,  and 
was  executed  as  a  traitor,  October  7th,  1823.  the  humiliation  of  the  nobility,  who  were  deemed 
His  widow  sought  refuge  in  England,  and  died  common  oppressors.  Such  laws  could  not  fail 
at  Chelsea,  June  19th,  1824.  of  being  agreeable  to  the  people,  and  enmptured 

RIENZI  (Nicholas  Gabrini  de),  was  bom  at  with  the  pleasing  ideas  of  a  liberty  to  whicn  they 

Rome.    Though  his  father  was  a  vintner,  and  had  long  been  strangers,  and  the  hope  of  gain, 

his  mother  a  laundress,  they  gav^  their  son  a  they  entered  most  zealously  into  the  fanaticisms 

liberal  education ;  and  to  a  good  natural  under-  of  Rienzi.    They  resumed  the  authority  of  the 

standing  he  joined  great  assiduity,  and  made  Romans;  they  declared  him  sovereign  of  Rome ; 

considerable,  proficiency  in  ancient  literature,  and  granted  him  the  power  of  life  and  death,  of 

He  had  a  strong  memory :  and  retained  much  rewards  and  punishments,  of  enacting  and  repeal- 

of  Cicero,  Valerius  Maximus,  Livy,  the  two  Se-  ing  the  laws,  and  treating  vrith  foreign  powers ; 

necas,    and   Cssar.    He    passed    whole    days  in  a  word,  they  gave  him  full  and  supreme  au- 

among  the  inscriptions  in  Rome,  and  soon  was  thority  in  all  the  territories  of   the  Romans, 

esteemed  a  great   antiquary.     He    also    insi-  Rienzi,  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  pre- 

nuated  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  adminis-  tended  to  be  very  unwilling  to  accept  of  tneir 

tration,  and  vras  nominated  one  of  the  deputies  offers,  except  upon  two  conditions :    the    first 

sent  to  pope  Clement  VI.,  who  resided  at  Avig-  that  they  should  nominate  the  pope*s  vicar  (the 

non.    The  intention  of  this  deputation  was  to  bishop  of  Orvieto)  his  copartn'er;   the  second 

make    Clement  sensible   how  prejudicial    his  that  the  pope's  consent  should  be  granted.    The 

absence  was  to  the  interest  of  Rome.    While  people  granted  his  request,  but  paid  all  the  ho- 

employed  in  this  embassy  he  took  the  liberty  to  nors  to  him ;  the  bishop  appeared  a  mere  sha- 

tell  the  pope  that  the  grandees  of  Rome  were  dow,  Rienzi  was  seated  in  his  triumphal  cha- 

avowed  robbers,  thieves,  adulterers,  and  profli-  riot.     He  seized   upon  the   palace,  where  he 

fites ;  who  authorised  the  most  horrid  crimes,  continued  after  he  had  turned  out  the  senate ; 

o  them  he  attributed  the  desolation  of  Rome ;  and,  the  same  day,  he  began  to  dictate  his  laws 

of  which  he  drew  so  lively  a  picture  that  the  from  the  Capitol.'     This  election,  though  not 

pope,  incensed   against   the    Roman    nobility,  very  pleasing  to  the  pope,  was  ratified  by  him ; 

made  Rienzi  bis  apostolic  notary,  and  sent  him  nevertheless,  Rienzi,  a»  he  owed  his  elevation  to 

back  loaded  with  favors.    Having  returned  to  the  people,  chose  the  title  of  tribune,  as  their 
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iiiftg:istrate.  It  was  conferred  on  him  and  his  j^reat  Stunnhaube  of  5030,  and  the  lesser  Storm- 
copartner,  with  the  addition  of  deliverers  of  their  haube  nearly  as  much.  From  the  top  of  the 
country.  His  behaviour  in  his  elevation  was  at  first,  Breslau  (distant  seventy  miles  to  the  north- 
first  such  as  commanded  esteem  and  respect,  not  east)  and  Prague  (at  nearly  the  same  distance  tn 
only  from  the  Romans,  but  from  the  neighbour-  the  south-west)  are  visible.  The  valleys  sre 
ing  states.  The  troubles  of  a  throne  few  but  picturesque,  and  produce  the  finest  Alphw 
princes  can  properly  appreciate,  and  Kienzi  soon  plants,  but  are  not  well  adapted  to  com,  and  the 
found  that  his  exalted  station  only  rendered  him  inhabitants  are  miserably  poor, 
a  more  easy  mark  for  the  shafts  of  envy  and  HIETI,  an  old  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
hatred,  and  of  distrust.  The  pope  conceived  of  the  church,  the  capital  of  a  detection  of  the 
his  designs  to  be  contrary  to  the  iuterests  of  the  same  name,  and  situated  on  the  Velino.  It  is 
holy  see ;  and  the  nobles  conspired  against  him ;  not  well  built,  but  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
they  succeeded,  and  Rienzi  was  forced  to  quit  has,  besides  its  cathedral,  a  number  of  churches 
an  authority  he  had  possessed  little  more  than  and  convents.  It  has  some  manufactures  of 
six  months,  and  to  make  a  precipitate  flight.  He  woollens,  and  in  the  environs  the  culture  of 
now  went  to  Prague,  to  Charles  king  of  the  Ro-  woad  for  dyeing  is  much  followed.  In  1785 
mans,  whom  the  year  before  he  had  summoned  this  town  was  much  damaged  by  an  earthquake, 
to  his  tribunal,  and  who,  he  foresaw,  would  de-  Inhabitants  6500.  Twenty-five  miles  S.  S.  E. 
liver  him  up  to  a  pope  highly  incensed  against  of  Spoleto,  and  thirty-seven  N.  N.  £.  of  Rome. 
him.  He  was  accordingly  soon  afler  sent  to  RIFE,  adj,  '\  Saxon  fijp^;  Belg.  ri^f; 
Avignon,  and  there  thrown  into  prison,  where  be  Rife'ly,  a(/v.  SSwed.  re/l  Prevalent;  a- 
continued  three  years.  The  disturbances  in  Rife'ness,  n.  s.  abounding:  the  adverb  and 
Italy,  occasioned  by  the  number  of  petty  tyrants  noun-substantive  correspondmg:  used  of  epide- 
that  had  established   themselves   in  the  eccle-  mical  distempers. 

siastical  territories,  and  even  in   Rome,  occa-  vVhile  those  restless  desires,  in  great  men  rijr, 

si6ned  his  enlargement.     Innocent  VI.,  who  sue-  To  visit  so  low  folks  did  much  disdein, 

ceeded  Clement,  sensible  that  the  Romans  still  This  while,  though  poor,    they  in  themselves  did 

entertained  an  affection  for  Rienzi,  thought  him  reign.                                               Sidney. 

a  proper  instrument  to  assist  him  in  reducing  Guyon  closely  did  await 

these  petty  tyrants ;  and  therefore  not  only  gave  Advantage  ;  whil-r  his  foe  did  rage  most  rife; 

him  his  liberty,  but  appointed  him  governor  and  Sometimes  athwan  sometimes  he  strook  him  straight, 

senator  of  Rome.     He  met  with  many  obstacles  And  falsed  oft  his  t.Iows.                            Spemwer. 

to  the  assumption  of  this  newly  granted  autho-  |^«  P^'^g"®  ^"  hen  rift  m  Hungary.     Aiwtfe.. 

rity;    ail   which    however  he   overcame.     But  .   It  was  nMjf  reputed  that  the  Furks  were  coming 

giving  way  to  his  passions,  which  were  immo-  ^  ^  ^^^,^^    ,,^^;^   ^^^^,^,  Jtife""^^ 

derately  warm,  and  attempting  to  revenge  him-  More  plentiful  than  hope-                  i^^^rt. 

self  on  some  of  his  former  enemies,  he  excited  Space  may  produce  new  worlds ;  whereof  so  rife 

a  general  resentment  against  him,  and  he  was  There  went  a  fame  in  heaven,  that  he  ere  long 

murdered,  October  8lh,  1354.     «  Such  was  the  Intended  to  create.                Milton*9  Paradiie  Uu. 

end  of  Nicholas  Rienzi,  one  of  the  most  renowned  Before  the  plague  of  London,  inflammations  ot  the 

men  of  the  age ;  who,  afler  forming  a  conspi-  lunp  were  rife  and  mortal.          Arbuthnd  on  Air. 

racy  apparently  the  most  extravagant,  and  exe-  "c  ascribes  the  great  rifeneu  of  carbuncles  in  the 

cuting  it  in  the  sight  of  almost  the  whole  world  ;  a^nuner,  to  the  great  heats.                                id. 

after   causing   plenty,  justice,   and    liberty,   to  „,,..  ^  .  Secure  beneath  the  stonn 

flourish  among  the  Romans;    after  protecting  J^Jtch  m  Ambitioa s  lofty  land  is  rifij. 

potentates,   and    terrifying    sovereign    princes ;  Where  peace  and  love  are  cankered  by  the  worm 

after  reestablishing  the  ancient  majesty  and  power  ^^  P"^*'  "*"^  ^"^  °^  J^^  mdustnous  to  def^^.^^ 

of  the  Roman  republic,  and  filling  all  Europe  ut'ct  c           ^     t?       /r        i*       i>  i      •^* 

with  his  fame  during  the  seven  months  of  his  ^\^^^>  ^'' ""'  I  ,  ^''  'l^^'j  '•^?''  Belg.riye- 

first  reign  ;  after  having  compelled  his  masters  .,?'  *'*'^^,»  V  ^  ^V    ^'^^'  ''^*     ^^   ^^  • 

themselves  to  confirm  him  in  the  authority  he  P"*^ '  plunder ;  take  away, 

had  usurped  against  their  interests— fell  at  the  Stand,  Sir,  and  throw  us  what  .you  have  about 

end  of  his  second,  which  lasted  not  four  months,  yP^  *  »^  ^^>  '^«'l'  ^^^  .▼<>»»  Sii,  and  rijU  you. 

a  sacrifice  to  the  nobility,  whose  ruin  he  had  ».      ,    ,  •                         »             Shekspeare. 

vowed,  and   to   those   vit  projects  which   his  p  ^^^°',^?  ^"  »"gp»t»o°  taught. 

<io«.»ii    r>n.»<.»«^ri    u:r«    f^w^^^^^tn^^  i^*^   *-«  RaDsacked  tfac  ccDtre,  Bud  With  impious  hauds 

death  prevented  him  from  putting  into  exe-  j^,-^j  ^^^  ^^^y^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  J^y^ 

^^^i^r'UoT^xTi-.^r.rr^^T.    •         *   '^         ,,*  For  treasuTOS  better  hid.        Milton*  s  Parmdim  Lost. 

RIESENGEBIRGE,  i.  e.  the  Giants  Moun-  you  have  n/fed  my  master ;  who  shall  maintain 

tains,  a  name  under  which  is  comprehendrd  all  me  ?                                                    l/Enrange, 

that  part  of  the  great  Sudetic  chain  which  begins  A  commander  in  the  parliament's  rebel  army  r^KU 

Oa  the  borders  of  Lusatia,  and  separates  Bohe-  and  defaced  the  cathedral  at  Litchfield.          Sotoh, 

mia  and  Moravia  from  Silesia,  till  it  joins  the  Mine  is  thy  daughter,  priest,  and  shall  remain, 

Carpathians.    This  term   however  is   properly  And  prayers,  and  tears,  and  bribes  shall  plead  in 

confined  to  that  part  of  the  range  which  lies  ^.„   .  ^**°'  „     ^                  ,  ^  , 

between  the  sources  of   the  Ncisse    and    the  T»"  ^^^  ^^^^  "Z^*  ^"^^y  yo«^f"l  g™ce.        Pope. 

Bober ;  a  track  of  no  great  length,  but  contain-  Rifle,   in  military  affairs,  a  kind   of  gun, 

ing  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  north  or  centra]  which  has  the  inside  of  its  barrel  cut  vvith  from 

part  of   Germany,  being  almost  every  where  three  to  nine  or  ten  spiral  grooves,  so  as  to  make 

about  3000  feel  In  height.    Of  these,  the  Schnee-  it  resemble  a  female  screw,  varying  from  u  com- 

•>erg€  has  a  height  of  5270   English  feet ;  the  mon  screw  only  in  this,  that  its  grooves  or  rifles 
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«e  less  deflected,  and  approach  more  to  a  rig;ht  smaller  degree  of  friction  than  if  the  threads  of 
line,  it  being  usual  for  the  grooves  with  which  the  riHes  have  not  all  of  them  the  same  degree 
the  best  rifled  barrels  are  cut,  to  take  about  one  of  incurTution.  The  foreigners  are  so  exact  in 
whole  turn  in  a  length  of  thirty  inches.  The  this  respect  that  they  try  their  pieces  \n  the  (bl« 
number  of  these  grooves  difiers  according  to  the  lowing  manner  : — Tney  first  pour  melted  lead 
size  of  the  barrel  and  fancy  of  the  workman ;  into  them,  and,  letting  it  cool,  they  procure  a 
and  their  depth  and  width  are  not  regulated  by  leaden  cylinder  of  perhaps  two  or  three  diame- 
any  invariable  rule.  There  are  also  different  ters  ih  length,  exactly  fitted  to  one  part  of  the 
methods  of  charging  pieces  of  this  kind,  but  the  inside  of  the  piece;  then  if  this  leaden  cylinder, 
usual  one  is  as  follows : — After  the  powder  is  being  gently  pushed  by  the  rammer,  will  pass 
put  in,  a  leaden  bullet,  somewhat  lai^r  than  the  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  to  the  other,  without 
Dore  of  the  g^n,  is  taken,  and  it,  having  been  any  sensit)le  strain  or  effort,  they  pronounce  the 
well  greased,  is  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  piece  perfect ;  but  if  it  any  where  sticks,  or  moves 
and  rammed  down  with  an  iron  rammer.  The  hard,  they  esteem  it  defective, 
softness  of  the  lead  giving  way  to  the  violence  RIFLEMEN,  marksmen  armed  with  rifles, 
with  which  the  bullet  is  impelled,  that  zone  of  the  They  formed  the  most  formidable  enemies  during 
bullet  which  is  contiguous  to  the  piece,  varies  the  war  in  America,  being  posted  along  the 
its  circular  form,  and  acquires  the  shape  of  the  American  ranks,  and  behind  hedges,  &c.,  for  the 
inside  of  the  barrel,  so  that  it  becomes  the  part  purpose  of  picking  ofi*  the  British  officers  ;  many 
of  a  male  screw,  exactly  fitting  the  indents  of  the  of  whom  fell  by  the  rifle  in  our  contest  with 
rifle.  And  hence  it  happens  that,  when  the  that  country.  Most  of  these  were  hunters  and 
piece  is  fired,  the  indented  zone  of  the  bullet  back  woodsmen,  who  could  hit  a  dollar  at  eighty 
follows  the  sweep  of  the  rifles,  and  thereby,  be-  paces,  and  were  not  therefore  likely  to  miss  their 
sides  its  progressive  motion,  acquires  a  circular  aim.  In  the  attack  of  New  Orleans,  a  band  of 
one  round  the  axis  of  the  barrel,  which  motion  these  men  posted  behind  a  breached  redoubt 
will  be  continued  to  the  bullet  after  its  separa-  rendered  it  perfectly  impr^nable.  One  of  these 
tion  from  the  piece ;  by  which  means  a  bullet  men  having  claimed  the  honor  of  killing  a  Bri- 
discharged  from  a  nfled  barrel  is  constantly  tish  officer,  another  asserted  that  he  himself  had 
made  to  whirl  round  an  axis  which  is  coincident  shot  him  in  the  breast.  '  I  am  sure  I  hit  him  in 
with  the  line  of  its  flight.  the  head,'  replied  the  other,  and  on  examination 

In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  an  improvement  he  was  found  shot  through  both  in  the  breast  and 
is  made  in  the  above  method,  by  cutting  a  piece  head,  though  the  British  troops  never  approached 
of  very  thin  leather  in  a  circular  shape,  larger  nearer  the  rampart  than  150  yards.  This  has 
than  the  bore  of  the  barrel.  This  circular  piece  been  called  murderous  practice,  and  some  per- 
being  greased  on  one  side  is  laid  upon  the  sons  have  questioned  how  far  it  ought  to  be  ad- 
rouzzle  with  its  greasy  side  downwards,  and  the  mitted  in  civilised  warfare;  but  is  not  war  itself 
bullet, being  placed  upon  it,  is  then  forced  down  a  murderous  practice?  A  citizen  of  Boston  being 
the  barrel  with  it :  by  which  means  the  leather  asked,  after  the  afiair  at  Lexington,  *  how  he 
encloses  the  lower  half  of  the  bullet,  and  by  its  dared  to  take  aim  at  a  British  officer  as  he  would 
interposition  between  the  rifles,  prevents  the  at  a  mad  dog  ? '  replied  that,  *  having  made  up 
lead  from  being  cut  by  them.  But  in  those  bar-  his  mind  to  fight,  he  thought  he  had  better  take 
rels  where  this  method  is  practised,  the  rifles  are  aim  to  prevent  waste  of  time  and  ammunition.' 
generally  shallow,  and  the  bullet  ought  not  to  be  Our  infantry,  on  the  contrary,  never  take  aim,  but, 
too  large.  The  rifle-barrels,  which  have  been  liketheheroesof  Chalk  Farm,  generally  fire  over 
made  in  England,  where  they  are  not  very  com-  their  opponents'  heads.  <The  musket  in  such 
mon,  are  contrived  to  be  charged  at  the  breech,  hands/  ooserves  colonel  James,  *  is  by  no  means 
the  piece  being,  for  this  purpose,  made  larger  so  formidable  a  weapon  as  the  old  Enelish  bow. 
there  than  in  any  other  part.  The  powder  and  A  brigade  of  rifles  has  indeed  been  added  to  our 
bullet  are  put  in  through  the  side  of  the  barrel  war  establishment,  but  it  is  throughout  the  line 
by  an  opening,  which,  when  the  piece  is  loaded,  that  the  system  of  firing  is  defective.* 
is  filled  up  with  a  screw.  By  this  means,  when  RIFT.  n.  f ,  r.  a.,  &  ».  n.  Goth.  ri/l.  From 
the  piece  is  fired,  the  bullet  is  forced  through  the  r,ve.  A  cleft ;  breach;  opening :  to  cleave;  to 
rifies,  and  acquires  the  same  spiral  motion  as  in    burst. 

the  fdrmer  kind  of  pieces ;  but  these  are  neither        He  plucVt  a  bough,  out  of  whose  rift  there  come 
safe  nor  so  certain  as  the  others.  Small  drops  of  gory  blood.  Spemer. 

To  enable  these   pieces   to  be  loaded  with  She  did  confine  thee 

greater  expedition,  it  nas  been  proposed  to  have        Into  a  cloTen  pine,  within  which  rift 
the  balls  cast  with  projections  to  tliem,  by  mak-        Imprisoned,  thou  didst  painfully  remain, 
ing  corresponding  hollows  round  the  zone  of  the  Shahpeart, 

bulletmould  ;  by  this  means  the  balls  maybe  To  the  dread  rattling  thunder 

fitted  so  accurately   to   the    rifles  as   to  leave        Have  I  given  fire  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  otk 
scarcely  any  windage ;  while  the  friction  will  be        ^\V\  v^^r^K.*  •»  ^'"^' 

lesstJnitLitherlhentheballisp^^  Shl'w  I^Vlir^^^  WlnU,.  Tale. 

breech,  or  forced  in  at  the  muzzle.  And,  to  render  ,^  g^  J^es'i  fields  U  a  conduit  of  brick,  unto 
them  in  this  respect  still  more  complete,  the  ^j^jch  ioineih  a  low  vault ;  at  the  end  of  that  is  a 
sweep  of  the  rifles  should  be  in  each  part  exactly  j^^^^  j^j^uj^^  ^th  ^  „nall  slit  or  rift ;  and  in  the 
parallel  to  each  other ;  for  then,  after  the  bullet  conduit  a  window :  if  you  cry  out  in  the  t^,  it 
iS  once  put  in   motion,  it  will  slide  out  of  the     makes  a  fearful  roaring  at  the  window.  Bacon, 

barrel  without  any    sluike,    and  with  a   much         Some  trees  are  best  for  ship-timber,  as  oaks  th4t 
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ggow  ia  moist  pounds;  for  tbtt  iMlieth  the  timber    for   communication  vnih  the   intarior.     Tu 
tough,  and  not  apt  to  rift  with  ordnance.  average    number    of  Tessels  arriving    yea^ 

Baam*t  Ntural  Hiitery,      at  Riga,  is  between  700  and  800;  tiie  com. 

.      .     '**^  tropick  ^     ,    J      puted   value  of  the  exports   £ifiOOfiOO  ster- 

^Jan  thnader,  aad  both  eoda  of  heaireo ;  the  doads    fj        ^p  ^j^j^j,  f^u    ^^  half  ai«-  sent  to  BriliA 

Fot  many  a  hornd  1J/I  a^  ^s.     The    manufiictures    are    insigDificaot, 

^"^tT^ht'clV^tS^^^^     a  shout''''"-      fceing  confined  U>  stanch    sugar   and"^  an^ 

Rifted  the  air.  «.  i4^<»«wf«..      ^les.    The  imports,  if  not  equal  in  value  to  the 

Some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  vessels*  sides,  exports,  are  more  varied,  comprising  groceno, 

Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and  rift,      printed  cottons,  woollens,  silk,  and  wine,  bay- 

Diyden,      salt  and  fish.    Bay  salt,  imported  chiefly  fron 

On  rifted  roeks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes,  Spain,  is  sent  up  the  Dwina.    In  respect  to  rdi- 

The  green  reed  trembles.  Pope's  Memah,      gion,  the  majority  are  Lutherans,  or  memben  o( 

KIG,  v. «.        )    From  rig  or  ridge,  the  back,    the  Greek  church.    There  is  tere  a  lyoeon  or 

Rig'giiig,  1I.S.  $To  dress;  accoutre ;  fit  with    academy;  a  high  school,  with  a  prmrisioDibr 

tackle :  the  tackle  of  a  ship :  '  cloaths  are  pro-    mainUining  and  educating  poor  children  ;  a 

verbially  said  to  be  for  the  back,  and  victuals    public  library,  a  cabinet  of  natural  historjr,  nA 

for  the  belly.' '  Johnson.  &  literary  society,  all  recently  fotmed.    Rigs  h» 

My  miode  for  Egypt  stoode ;  suffered  much  both  by  fire  and  sieges. 

When  nine  faiie  ships  I  n^ged  forth  for  the  flood.        „  The  Gulp  of  Riga  is  a  considerable  bay  of  tfce 

Chapman.     Baltic,  between  Couriand,  Livonia,  and  Estboaa. 
He  bids  them  rig  the  fleet.  Denham,      It  is  also  called  the  Gulf  of  Livonia. 

To  plow  the  dee^.  RIGALTIUS  (Nicolas),  an  ingenious  French 

To  make  fit  rigging,  or  to  build  a  ship.     Creech,     author,  the  son  of  a  physician,  bom  in  P'triN 

He.  like  a  foolish  pilot,  hath  shipwrecked  1577.    He  was  educated  among   the  Jesuits. 

My  yesMt  gloriously  rigged.     MUian'i  Ai^oniiUt.      His  first  work,  Funus  Parasiticum,  printed  iD 

His  battled  riggtng  their  whole  war  receives,  ^59^  procured  him  the  friendship  of  Th  m    . 

All  bare,  like  some  old  oak  with  tempests  beat,  «k«  wU^«  k«  ai^  ;ti  tisir    «,«U^;.*^  k:..  • 

He  stands,  and  sees  below  his  scatte^  leaves.  ^V  '  T.  k"    ku  u      *  appointed  him  1 

Dryden  ^  ^  children.      He  was  appointed  toai- 

Jack  was  rigged  out  in  his  gold  and  silver  lac^.    »"««  ^^  royal  library  along  with  Lsaac  Ca^ 

with  a  feather  m  hUcap ;  and  a  pretty  figure  he  made    hon,  whom  he  succeeded  as  librarian.    He  i«as 

in  the  world.  V Estrange,      next  made   procureur-general  of  the  supRiK 

The  sinner  shall  set  forth  like  a  ship  launched    court  of  Nancy,  counsellor  of  the  partiameDt  of 

into  the  wide  sea,  not  only  well  built  end  rigged ;    Metz,  and  intendant  of  that  province.   He  wroti 

but  also  carried  on  with  full  wind.  South,      many  learned  works,  but  is  chiefly  valued  far 

He  W;f/f«rf  out  another  small  fleet,  and  the  Achaeans    his  critical  notes  upon  Cyprian  arid  TertuUias. 

engaged  him  with  theirs.  Arbuthnot,      He  died  in  1654. 

RIGA,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  European  Rus-  RIGAUD  (Hyacinth),  an  eminent  Frrrc. 
sia,  is  situated  in  a  large  plain  on  the  Dwina  or  painter,  bom  at  Perpignan,  in  1663,  and  gese- 
Duna,  nine  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was,  in  a  com-  rally  called  the  Vandyck  of  Fianoe*  He  to 
mercial  sense,  the  second  city  of  Russia,  until  the  director  of  the  Academy  of  Paintings,  and  died 
rapid  increase  of  Odessa.  The  port  is  both  spacious    in  1 743. 

and  safe ;  and  the  town  stands  on  the  right,  the  su-  RIG  BY  (Richard),  esq. ,  an  eminent  political 
burbs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Without  being  a  character,  bom  about  1722.  His  lather  wis  1 
regular  fortress,  Riga  has  considerable  strength :  woollen-draper  in  London ;  and  having  ht& 
the  entrance  of  the  river  is  guarded  by  the  fortress  appointed  factor  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  un- 
of  Diinamunde.  The  principal  public  buildings  der  the  assiento  contract  with  Spain,  had  aces- 
are  the  town-house,  exchange,  house  of  assembly  mulated  a  fortune,  and  purchased  the  estate  of 
for  the  states  of  Livonia,  the  arsenal,  the  hospi-  Mistley  Hall  in  Essex,' worth  £1100  a-vfv. 
tal  of  St.  George,  and  the  Catharinenhof.  The  Dyinp",  in  1730,  he  was  succeeded  by  hU  eG> 
church  of  St.  Peter  is  remarkable  for  i^s  fine  son,  Richard  ;  who,  on  becoming  of  age,  was  r*^ 
tower.  The  Baltic  being  frozen  during  winter,  turned  for  Sudbury,  after  a  most  expen<:^ 
vessels  are  laid  up  in  dock  here  during  several  election,  and  was  soon  courted  by  both  part-^ 
months.  The  Dwina  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  in  parliament.  He  became  attached  to  the  dut 
pontoons,  which  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  Its  of  Bedford,  who,  being  appointed  lord  Uv- 
breadth  is  forty  feet,  but  its  length  less  than  2600  tenant  of  Ireland,  took  Mr.  Rigby  with  bin  « 
feet,  forming  in  summer  a  fashionable  promenade,  his  secretary.  Under  the  duke's  adminisintiia. 
At  the  beginning  of  winter  the  pontoons  are  re>  the  aflfairs  of  Ireland  were  managed  so  mudi  ^ 
moved,  and  the  piles  being  raised  by  the  frost,  are  the  satisfaction  of  the  king,  that  he  appom'.^' 
drawn  on  shore  where  they  remain  till  spring,  the  Eigby  to  the  lucrative  sinecure  place  of  masaf 
river  being,  during  this  imerval,  passed  on  the  ice.  of  the  rolls.  The  duke,  at  his  death,  Icfl  b:^ 
The  shipping  in  the  river  indicates  great  activity,  one  of  his  executors,  with  a  large  legacy.  ^^' 
The  export  trade  is  chiefly  managed  by  English  the  20th  of  Apnl,  1763,  Mr.  Rigby  was  d>  . 
and  Scotch  houses,  whose  principal  articles  of  a  privy  counsellor  of  Great  Britain,  under  » 
commerce  are  timber,  flax,  hemp,  and  com.  The  duke  of  Grafton.  On  the  6th  Januarv,  \''^' 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Germans  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  vice-treasaier  ' 
Livonians,  the  Russians  being  comparatively  Ireland,  a  sinecure  of  £3000  a-year,  but  tbb  ^ 
few.  Canals  are  the  grand  desiderata  of  Russian  soon  resigned  for  the  office  of  pajraastei^^eMA 
sea-ports,  and  a  new  one  is  now  excavating  here    of  tlie  forces,  a  place  worth   Xl6/)00  a-jcar 
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«rlnch  he  lield  from  June  14th,  1768,  till  March 
iTd2 ;  80  that  for  fourteen  years,  his  annual  in- 
4:onie  was  not  less  than  £20,000.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  lord  North's  administration  put  an  end 
4i]so  to  Mr.  Rigby's  political  existence.  He 
Avoided  farther  interference  with  all  parties,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  his  being  called  upon  by 
both  to  give  an  account  of  bis  administration  of 
the  public  money.  Mr.  Rigby  compromised 
matters,  and  paid  £10,000  for  the  interest  of  the 
Bnsettled  bdance,aciroumatance  totally  without 
9vecedent  He  died  Apol  6thy  1768,  leaving 
mAy  aim  nalnial  daughter. 

RiGOTHO  OP  A  Ship,  a  general  name  given  to 
all  the  ropes  employed  to  support  the  masts,  and 
Uy  extend  or  reduce  the  sails,  or  arrange  them  to 
the  disposition  of  the  wind.  The  former,  which 
are  used  to  sustain  the  masts,  remain  usually  in 
A  fixed  position,  and  are  called  standing  rigging ; 
such  are  the  shrouds,  stays,  and  back-stays. 
The  latter,  whose  office  is  to  manage  the  sails,  by 
icommunicating  with  various  blocks  or  pulleys 
situated  in  different  places  of  the  masts,  yards, 
shrouds,  &£.,  are  comprehended  in  the  eeneral 
term  of  running  riggins; ;  such  are  the  braces, 
shcjets,  haliards,  clue-lines,  brails,  &c.  See 
Ships. 

RIG  GISH,  adj.  From  rig,  an  old  word  for 
a  whore.    Johnson.    Wanton :  whorish. 

Vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her,  that  the  holy  priests 


Shahpeare, 

Sax.  ms^; 
Belg.  reght ; 
Tent,  recht ; 
Ital.  retto  ; 
»-Lat.  rectus. 
Fit;  proper; 
just;  true; 
becomioff ; 
preferred 


Bless  her,  when  she  is  ru/gi$h. 

RIGHT,  a4^'.,  adc,^  interj.,  n,  s.,' 
RiGBTEOUs,  adj,  [ic  V.  a. 

RifiHt'EOUSLY,  adv. 
Riobi'eousness,  n.  t. 

RlGHl^FUL,  adj. 
RlGHT^FULLY,  adv. 

Righ-/fulkess,  n.  i. 

Right'ly,  adv. 

Right'mess,  n.f. 
(hence  the  ^  right  hand*) ;  convenient :  as  an  ad- 
verb, direct ;  according  to  rule ;  in  a  great  de- 
gree: as  a  noun-substantive,  justice;  truth; 
correctness;  just  claim ;  interest;  property ;  im- 
munity :  '  to  rights'  is,  to  a  right  or  proper  po- 
sition: to  right,  to  do  justice  to :  righteous,  just ; 
honest;  equitable:  the  adverb  and  noun-sub- 
stantive corresponding :  rightful,  having  the  right 
or  a  just  claim :  the  adverb  and  noun-substantive 
conesponding :  rightly,  according  to  right  or  to 
iustice;  exactly:  rightness  corresponding. 

And  he  took  hym  by  the  righthovd  and  heuyde 
hjrm  up.  '  Wiclif.  Dedit.  3. 

That  be  far  from  thee,  to  slay  the  righteout  with 
the  wicked ;  and  that  the  righteoiu  should  be  as  the 
wicked.  •  Genetis. 

The  Lord  God  led  me  in  the  right  way. 

Id.  xxiv.  48. 

The  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho. 

Jothua  iti.  16. 

Their  heart  was  not  right  with  him,  neither  were 
tbev  stedfast  in  his  covenant.        Pia/m  Ixxviit.  37. 

A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thou- 
sand at  thy  right  hand;  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh 
thee.  Id.  xci.  7. 

Ye  shall  be  driven  out  right  forth,  and  none  shall 
gather  up  him  that  wandereth.      Jeremiah  xllx.  5. 

We  wish  one  end ;  but  difller  in  order  and  way, 
that  leadetb  rightly  to  that  ena.  Axham, 


Bat  still  although  we  fail  in  perfect  right/uSaettf 
Seek  we  to  tame  these  superHuities, 
Nor  wholly  wink  though  void  of  purest  sightfaloess. 

SidMgm 
Nor  would,  for  gold  or  fee 
Be  won,  their  rightful  causes  down  to  tread. 

Spenter. 
The  scripture,  ascribing  to  the  penons  of  nieo 
righteowneUt  iu  r^;ard  of  their  manifold  virtues, 
may  not  he  constru^,  as  though  it  did  thereby  clear 
them  from  all  faults.  Hooker. 

The  proud  tyrant  would  many  times  say,  that 
whatsoever  belonaed  unto  the  empire  of  Rome, 
was  of  right  his,  for  as  much  as  he  was  possessed 
of  the  imperial  scepter,  which  his  great  grandfatbef 
Mahomet  had  by  law  of  anns  won  from  Constantine. 

KtuUlet. 
You  are  r^Al,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well ; 
Therefore,  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword. 

ShaMipeart. 
The  citizens, 
Let  them  but  have  their  rights,  are  ever  forward 
In  celebration  of  this  day  witli  shews.  Id^ 

How  will  this  erieve  you. 
When  you  shall  come  to  ckarer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  published  me !  gentle,  my  lord. 
You  scarce  can  right  me  thoroughly.  Id. 

Right  noble  princes, 
V\\  acquaint  our  duteous  citizen.  Id, 

I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolved 
Where  our  right  valiant  is  become-  Id- 

Some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal  black, 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king.  Id. 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right-hatid  brings  you  to  the  place.  Id. 

Let  my  iealousies  be  your  dishonour  ; 
You  may  be  rightly  just,  whatever  I  shall  think. 

Id. 
The  Roman  citizens  were,  by  the  sword,  taught  to 
acknowledge  the  pope  their  lora,  though  they  knew 
not  by  what  right.  Raleigh. 

Insects  have  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore  ima- 
gination ;  for  ants  go  right  forward  to  their  hills, 
and  bees  know  the  way  from  a  flowery  heath  to  their 
hives.  Baeoh. 

Peisoos  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  their 
rising ;  for  it  seemeth  but  right  done  to  their  birth. 

Id. 
Sounds  move  strongest  in  a  right  line,  which  ne 
vertheless  is  not  caused  by  the  ri;Alfi«fs  of  the  line 
but  by  the  shortness  of  the  distance. 

Id,  Natural  Hiitorg. 
When  I  had  climbed  a  height 
Rough  and  right  hardly  accessible  ;  1  might 
Behold  from  Circe's  house,  that  in  a  grove 
Set  thicke  with  trees  stood,  a  bright  vapour  move. 

Chapman. 
The  senate  will  smart  deep 
For  your  upbraidtngs :  I  should  he  right  sorry 
To  have  the  means  so  to  be  venged  on  you. 
As  I  shall  shortly  on  them.  Ben  Jonton. 

I  mention  the  right  honourable  Thomas  IIo*A'ard, 
lord  high  marshal.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

His  faith  perhaps  in  some  nice  teneu  might 
Be  wrong ;  bis  life  Tm  sure  was  in  the  right. 

,  Coivleti. 

If  the  injured  person  be  not  righted  every  one  oL 
them  is  wholly  guilty  of  the  injustice,  and  bound  to 
restitution.  Taglor. 

Their  onl)  thoughts  and  hope  was  to  defend  their 
own  righu  and  liberties,  due  to  them  by  the  law. 

Clarendon. 
On  his  riiiht 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat. 
His  only  Son.  MHUm 
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Thif  wty»  rtjpftt  down  to  PandiM  dMoend.    Id. 
One  riling,  eminent 
Id  wise  deport,  ipake  much  of  right  and  wrong, 
Of  justice,  of  religion,  tinth,  and  peace. 
And  judgment  from  above.  id.  Paradim  LwU 

Subdue  by  force,  all  who  refuse 
Right  reason  for  their  law  ;  and  for  their  king 
Messiah,  who  by  right  of  merit  reigns.         JUilton. 

Each  of  bis  reign  allotted,  rightUer  called 
Pow*rs  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  beneath.      Id. 

Descend  from  heaven,  Urania  !  by  that  name 
If  righttf  thou  art  called.  Jd.  Paradiat  Loti, 

Right  many  a  widow  his  keen  blade. 
And  many  fatherless  hath  made.       Hudibrva. 
It  is  not  with  certainty  to  be  received  concerning    righteamtneti  of  hia  oooacience,  by  snch  ta  in&Ililile 
thn  right  and  left  hand,  that  men  naturallv  make    certainty  of  persuuion  as  amounts  to  the  ckiraeiitf 
use  of  the  right,  and  that  the  use  of  the  other  is  a    a  demonstration ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  be  ksowiii 


caaei,  the  riy^  of  succewion  could  not  ktve  \m 
certainly  determined.  ii 

The  idea  of  a  right  lined  triangle  necsMhly  cu- 
ries with  it  an  equality  of  its  angles  to  two  ri^  om, 

li 

A  man  can  never  have  so  certain  t  knowledge, 
that  a  proposition  which  contradicts  the  cleir  pcioo- 
pies  of^  his  own  knowledge,  was  divinely  itveM 
or  that  he  understands  the  words  rightig,  whetcio  it 
ia  delivered  ;  as  be  has,  that  the  oontraiy  is  tne. 

U, 

Good  men  often  tulfer,  and  that  even  for  the  lib 
of  righitautntu.  ffdim. 

It  u  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  asiored  of  Dk 


upon  ^unds  of  such  a  probability  as  shall  odidi 
all  rational  grounds  of  doubting.  ML 

Agripoa  IS  severally  ranged  in  sets  of  nebk 
among  tiie  emperors ;  as  some  among  the  ompRMi 
have  no  other  right,  iirfm 

Seldom  your  opinioni  err ; 
Your  eyes  are  always  in  tiie  r^.      Frir. 
Gather  all  the  smiling  hours ; 
Such  as  with  friendly  care  have  giazded 
Patriots  and  kings  in  rightfvi  wan.  U. 

We  invade  the  right9  of  our  neighbotis,aetip 


digression.  Browne, 

You,  with  strict  discipline  instructed  right. 
Have  learned  to  use  your  arms  before  you  fight. 

Rotcommon, 
I  could  not  expedient  see, 
On  this  side  death,  to  right  our  family.     Walter, 
God  hath  a  soverei^  r^fht  over  us,  u  we  are  his 
creatures,  and  by   viitue  of  this  right,  he  might, 
without  injustice,  have  imposed  difficult  tasks :  but 
in  making  laws,  he  hath  not  made  use  of  this  right, 

Tillotton, 
Some  seeking  unto  courts,  and  judicial  eodeavours    aocoiint  of  covetonanen,  but  of  donioioa,  ^n 
to  right  ourselves,  are  sttii  innocent.     Ketthwmih,^      may  create  dependenciea.  GMttwrM  frifc 

Our  calendar  wants  to  be  reformed,  and  the  equi-        These  strau  failing,  the  whole  tract  naki  dovsti 
noz  rightlif  computed  ;  and,  being  once  reformed  and    ri^^  in  the  abyss,  and  is  swallowed  vp^i^ 
set  right,  it  may  be  kept  so,  by  omitting  the  additional  Wmimmi 

day  at  the  end  of  every  hundred  and  thirty-four        Like  brute  beasts,  we  travel  wiA  the  beid,  vd 
years.  Holder  on  Time,      are  nevjer  so  solicitous  (for  the  righinea  of  the  viji 

The  custom  of  employing  these  great  persons  in    aa  for  the  number  or  figure  of  our  company, 
all  great  offices  passes  for  a  right.  Temple,  " 

The  left  foot  naked,  when  Uiey  march  to  fight, 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheathe  the  right. 

jJrgden, 
Take  heed  you  steer  your  vessel  right,  my  son, 
Thifi  calm  of  heaven,  this  mermaid's  melody. 
Into  an  unseen  whirlpool  draws  you  fast. 
And  in  a  moment  sinxs  you.  Id, 

The  pris'ner  freed  himself  by  nature's  laws. 
Born  free,  he  sought  his  rirAt.  Id. 

Make  my  father  known. 
To  right  my  honour,  and  redeem  jour  own.        Id, 

Kill  my  rival  too,  for  he  no  less 
Deserves  ;  and  1  thy  righieeut  doom  willUeu.  Id, 
Here  wretched  Phlegias  warns  the  world  wiih 
cries. 
Could  warning  make  the  world  more  just  or  wise  ; 
Learn  righteontneu,  and  dread  the'  avenging  deities. 

Id. 
My  right  to  it  appears, 
By  long  possession  of  eight  hundred  years.        Id. 

Descriptions,  figures,  and  fables,  must  be  in  all 
heroick  poems ;  every  poet  hath  as  much  right  to 
them,  as  every  man  hath  to  air.  Id. 

Henry,  who  claimed  by  succession,  was  sensible 
that  his  title  was  not  found,  but  was  rightfully  in    crown,  6y  pretence  of  pferogatiTey  withoet  ** 
Mortimer,  who  had  married  the  heir  of  York.  consent  m  pariiament;  by  prosecuting  tboK^ 

Id.  Preface  to  Fablee.      petttioiied  {he  kitfg,  and  discooraging  pKiti« 
Should  I  grant,  thou  didst  not  rightly  see  ;  by  raising  and  keeping  a  standhiff  armr  in  «r 

Then  thou  wert  first  deceived.  Ihifden.      of  peace;  by  violatmg  the  freedom  of  electKs  : 

Might  and  nght  are  inseparable  in  the  opinion  of    members  to  serve  in  parliament ;  by  violeDi  jf^ 

the  world.  L  flraye.  gecutions   in   the   court   of  kinjr'f  bench.  •< 

To  understand  political  power  nght,  and  denve  it  ^^.      ...      ,  '-        *      V^.  -* 

from  its  original,  we  must  consider  what  state  all  ^*"**??  P**^^*^  ^^^  <^?"?P*  J"«>»  to  be  M'  r* 

men  are  naturally  in,  and  that  is  a  state  of  perfect  ^"  ^'^^^^  excessive  bail  to  be  tnken,  exc<> 

freedom  to  order  iheir  actions,  and  dispose  of  their  *>"«*  ^^  be  imposed,  and  cruel  punudimaifl  - 

possessions  and  persons.  Locke,  ^  inflicted;  all  of  wbic i  ^»ere  declar€<i'>  '' 

There  being  no  law  of  nature,  nor  positive  law  of  illegal.     And  the  declaration  conclndes  tn  *  ^ 

God,  that  determines  which  is  the  right  heir  in  all  remarkable  words ;  and  they  do  elaim,  uer» 


Regen*§ 

A  time  there  will  be,  when  all  then  aneiiosl  At- 
tributions of  good  and  evil  shall  be  aet  r^,  aad  tk 
wisdom  of  all  his  transactions  made  asdesrisih! 
noon-day.  Atterhmf. 

Right,  cries  bis  lordship,  for  a  rogue  in  need 
To  have  a  taste  is  insolence  indeed  ; 
In  me  'tis  noble,  suiu  by  birth  and  stats.       Ayk 
Is  this  a  bridal  or  afriendlj  feast  1 
Of  whom  their  deeds  I  rif^tiier  nay  diviat, 
Unseemly  flown  with  insolence  or  wine.    If 
If  Bay  present  and  past  experience  do  exactly  ett- 
cide,  I  shall  then  be  disposed  to  think  thm^ 
right.  Smtot. 

Rights,  Bill  of,  in  law,  is  a  decbisMi 
delivered  by  the  lords  and  commons  to  ^ 
prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  13th  of  Febrcsi* 
1688;  and  afterwards  enacted  in  parlisineA 
when  they  became  king  and  queen.  U  m 
forth  that  king  James  did,  by  the  advice  « 
divers  evil  counsellors,  endeavour  to  subteitib 
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«nd  insist  upon,  *  all  and  singular  the  premises,  regal  used   in  Germany,  and    other   parts  o. 

as  their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties.'    And  Europe,  it  appears  to  consist  of  pipes  and  keys 

the  act  of  parliament  itself  (1  W.  &  M.  stat.  on  one  side,  and  the  bellows  and  wind  chest  on 

2  cap.  2),  recognizes  '  all  and  singular  the  rights  the  other.    Lord  Verulam  distiitguishes  between 

and  liberties  asserted  and  claimed  in  the  said  the  regal  and  the  organ,  in  a  manner  which 

ileclaration  to  be  the  true,  ancient,  indabi'able  shows  them  to  be  instruments  of  the  same  class. 

*'ights  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom.'  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 

nT/^TT^      ,.              T,      ...       T  4     •  -J  that  the  regall  or  rigoll  was  a  pneumatic  and  not 

RIG  ID,  ad;,     -n     Ft.  r,g,de:  Lat.  nguius.  ^  .ringed  instrurolnt    Mar4nnus  relates  that 

Rigid  itv,  ». ,.  f  Stiff;  inflexible ;  unpliant ;  jhe  Flemings  invented  an  instrument,  les  regales 

KioiDLr.adu.    ^severe;  cruel ;    the  noun-  j^   ^^^  ^DsUting  of  seventeen    cylindrical 

R.G  iDNESS,  «.  f.  J  substantives   and     adverb  pj^^  „,  ^^^  decreasing  gradually  in  length, 

corresponding.  so  as  to  produce  a  succession  of  tones  and  semi- 

ThU  severe  obwmtion  of  nature,  by  the  one  in  tones  in  the  diatonic  series,  which  had  keys,  and 

her  commonest,  and  by  the  odwr  in  her  ^lutett  ^^  pjgyed  on  as  a  spinet ;  the  hint  of  which,  he 

foims,  mast  needs  produce  m  both  a  bad  of  rynhrv.  Mys,^ws    taken   frim  an  instrument  in  ose 

«d  con.e,uen..y  mo™  natundn«.,thaa^g«»faU  ai^pne  the  Turk.,  consisting  of  twelve  wooden 

Hi.  »..»  m,i™..„.  »;.in.  1,-  eyhnders,  of  different  lengths,  strung  together, 

Hu  teveie  mdgment  giving  law.  ^^ich  being  suspended  and  struck  with  a  sUck, 

When  they  believe  their  wives  t«,^r.      Ve^.  ■"-J^J'^'J-  -'•  "•  L^  V-  Cold ;  stiff- 

Queen  of  this  amveise.  do  not  believe  n  ^»^ 7.^     j«        f     .       .3.  •    i 

Tho« rigid  thieats  of  death ;  ,e  shall  notdie.  Rio orocs. <«i,.      Sness;  straitness ;  gnmly ; 

MiUon  Rio  OROUSLY,  adv.  j  applied  to  the  cold  nt  of 

A  body  that  U  hollow  may  be  demonstmted  to  l^'llll^J^'  "«*^  ****  adjecUveand  adverb 

be  more  rigid  and  ioflexible  than  a  soUd  one  ^f  the  co"Wpona»og- 

same  substance  and  weight.      Rajf  on  the  Cnation,  He  at  hb  foe  with  furious  rigour  smites, 

Ciessy  plains  Th9A  strongest  oak  might  seem  to  overthrow ; 

And  Agincourt.  deep  tinged  with  blood,  confess  ^  JJ»«  •^"  »POo  ^«  »»»«j<i  f",^**^.!^*'** 

What  the  Silures  vigour  unwithstood  That  to  the  groand  it  doubleth  him  full  low. 

Could  do  in  rigid  fight.                                PkiUpt.  ^                                  ,    .,  .                  Spenser, 

Rigidity  is  said  of  the  solids  of  the  body.  when.  J}."^^  Tu,'^-^^'^'  '^  '°  .•"*•  Sl  "?**2l7 

.   .  ^  ..J?      .     ,.  V,  "*y  """*"  "'  "•"  ^J*  *'"«».  cerUin  profiuble  ordioaoces  sometimes  be  released, 

being  stiff  or  miphable.  they  cannot  readily  i^rform  ^^y^^  ^^^    j,            j         ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

their  respective  offices  ;  but  a  fibre  is  said  to  be  ryui  ^^  ^^^  ^       ^         ^            ^              ^^^^^ 

when  Its  parts  so  strongly  cohere  together,  as  not  to  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  roclc 

yield  to  that  «:tion  of  the  fluids    which  ought  to  ^ith  rigoroue  hands;  he  hath  resist  law. 

overcome  their  resistance  m  order  to  the  pn»erv«Uon  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^  .^'^j  ^^„  ^i^  f„^^^,  ^^i^, 

RIG'LET,  n.  ».  Fr.  re^Ut,  o(Ux.rr^ula.   A  j^^^^  ^y  the  necessities  of  the  times  and  the 

flat  thin  square  piece  of  wood,  used  by  printers  temper  of  the  people,  more  than  led  by  his  own  dis- 

and  others.  position  to  any  height  an^  rigour  of  acuons. 

The  pieces  that  are  intended  to  make  the  frames  King  CUttrlei, 

lor  pictures,  before  they  are  moulded,   are  called  Nature  has  eot  the  victory  over  passion,  h11   his 

rigUtt,                                                        Ifojom.  rigvur  is  turned  to  grief  and  pity.    Denham*h  Sitphn. 

<nT/>»/\T            r      1.                     ^-        !•  n  Heat  and  cold  are  not,  according  to  philosophical 

RIG  OL,  n. ».  [perhaps  a  corruption  of  Rik-  ^         ^i^  ^ffi^ienU ;  but  are  names  eipressiag  our 

OLE].    A  Circle.     Used  in  Shakspeare  for  a  dia-  passions.                                              GLanvilU. 

^c^*  He  resumed  his  rigoun,  esteeming  bis  calamity 

This  sleep  is  sound ;  this  is  a  sleep,  such  a  one  as  should  not  be  outlived,  but  that  it  be- 
That,  from  his  golden  rigoi,  hath  divorced  came  men  to  be  martyn  to.                              Fell. 
So  many  English  kings.        Shaktpeare,  Henry  IV,  The  rest  his  look 

RIGOLL,  or  Regal,  a  kind  of  musical  in-  ?*»°°^  ^^  Gorgoniao  ni/.mr.  not  to  move.  Milton. 

rtrument,  consisting  of  several   sticks   bound  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  seTtlnceVJl^U  urged. 

^^'-^t^^^u*  if  "^r  *u  P*'*?^  }^  ^*^u''  2"^,^.^""?  For  I  behold  them  softoned.  and  I  ith  tears, 

with  ^  ball  at  the  end  of  a  stick.    Such  is  the  BewaiUng  their  excess,  all  terror  hide.        li, 

account  which  Grassineau  gives  of  this  mstru-  The  stones  the  rigour  of  their  kind  expel, 

ment.    Skinner,  upon  the  authority  of  an  old  Andsupple  into  softness  as  they  fell.          Drgitn, 

English  dictionary, represents  it  as  a  clavichord;  Does  not  looseness  of  life,  and  want  of  a  due  so- 

poasibly  founding  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  briety  in  some,  drive  others  into  rigown  that  are  un« 

Che  ofl[ioe  of  the  tuner  of  the  regals.    Sir  Henry  necessary  ?                                                Bfmu 

Spelman  derives  the  word  rigoll  from  the  Italian  '^b*  ^»u«  degenerate  age  requires 

rigabello,  a  musical  instrument,  anciently  used  S?*"^  *°**  J?"*^  *".*^7'^"''i. 

in  churches  instead  of  the  organ.    Walther,  in  ^»  ^^^  "  *"*?»«»  ^^  offendmg  world. 

his  description  of  the  regal,  makes  it  to  be  a  l     .x.              v  -j     j    • i •^■■**"'' 

w^mA  ^^y^LT  \^  *«  rw,«««    »;Ik   «,^*«i   ^^A   -1-^  Afs  theso  tcrms  hsTd  aud  fifwwis,  heyond  our  ca- 

leed-work   m  an  organ,  with  meUl   and  also  p«itie*  to  perform  1                      RogJeeSeni^, 

wooden  pip^  and  bellows  adapted  to  it.     He  *i?i^ar«.  cViUness.  and  a  fever,  attend  every  such 

adds  that  the  name    of  it  w  supposed   to  be  new  suppuration.                                   BUickmore, 

owing  to  its  having  been  presented  by  Uie  in-  Rigwtr  makes  it  difficult  for  sliding  ^-irtue  to  reco- 

ventor  to  some  king.    From  au  account  of  the  ver.                                                        Viaritw, 
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RILL,  n.  t.  $LV.a.\     LaU  rhmltu.  A'  small  of  beautiful  nuuble.    In  the  princtp^  ^'l™^ 

Rill'et,  n.«.            S  brook ;  a  streamlet :  to  is  a  marble  fountain,  with  a  statue  of  pope  PasI 

run  m  small  streams.  V.,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  market  place  a 

The'  industrious  muse  thus  labours  to  relate,  pedestal,  from  which  tiaditioa  says  that  Caesar 

Those  rilUu  that  attend  proud  Tamer  and  her  state,  narangued  his  army< 

Drayum,  The  cathedral  and  sereral  churches  of  Rimiai 

A  creeke  of  Ose,  between  two  hills,  delivering  a  ^le  ornamented  with  marble^  procured  from  the 

little  fresh  rUUt  into  the  sea.                         Carew.  ^^^^^  ^f  ^y^^  ^j^j  harbour.    That  of  St  Fiancis,  a 

May  thy  bnmmed  waves  from  this  fi^^  ^^f^^  ^f  ^j^e  fifteenth  century,  has  a  profti- 

Their  fu  I  tnbute  never  imss,  ^j^^  ^^  sculptures,  statues,  and  b^  reliefs.     Ri- 

From  a  thousand  petty  niit,  .  .  *              i      i    Vi                     r^  r% 

That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills.         Jftfto*.  °"?».  «^°^»"  ^f*'?*  ^»*^^^«  ^^^l"™  ^'^  ^°»» 

lo!  Apollo,  mighty  king,  let  envy.  architecture.    At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  on 

Ill-judging  and  verbose,  from  Lethe's  lake.  ^e  side  of  Pesaro,  stands  a  triumphal  arch  of 

Draw  tuns  immeasurable  ;  while  thy  ftivour  Augustus,   adorned  with   Corinthian   columns. 

Administers  to  my  ambitions  thirst  from  which  a  broad  street  extends  to  an  elegant 

.The  wholesome  draught  from  Aganippe*s  spring  bridge  over  the  Marecchia,  begun  by  Augustus 

Genuine,  and  with  soft  murmurs  gently  ri</tii^  and   completed  by  Tiberius.     It  is  220  leet  in 

Adown  the  mountains  wheie  thy  daughters  haunt.  length,  and  consists  of  five  arches  of  white  stone 

Prior.  or  marble,  found   iis  ♦he  neighbourhood.     Its 

On  every  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows,  execution  is  remarkably  >olid  and  elegant     Rt- 

In  every  riU  a  sweet  insiruciion  flows  ;  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  Ariminum  from  the  river  Arimi- 

But  some,  untaught,  o  «'^^"J.^f  J»»»l^"°y^^^  nus,  which  washed  its  walls,  and  formed  at  one 

In  spite  of  sacred  leisure  blockheads  still.     Young,  ..'            n-j         j^ui-         *« 

TWe.  a«  Zlk  EveoiDg  wU«  her  tempe4(«  time  a  jmall  independent  repubhc.    At  presei- 

breeze                                                 "^  its  chief  pursuit  is  supplying  the  intenor  with 

And  moon-hiaros  glimmer  thiough  tHe  trembling  ^*J-     It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.    Twenty-^ht 

trees,  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Ravenna,  fifty  north-west  ol 

The  riUt  that  gurgle  round  shall  sooth  her  ear,  Ancona,  and  150  north  of  Rome. 

The  weeping  rocks  shall  number  tear  for  tear.  RIM'PLE,    or  Rumple,  v.  a.    To   pucker  ; 

Dorwia*  contract  into  folds.      See  Crusipii£  and  Rm- 

RIM,  n.  «.    Sax.  yuma ;  Teut.  rem.      A  bor-  '*.£. 

der ;  margin  ;  loundary.  The  skin  was  tender,  also  rimpUd  and  blistered. 


We  may  not  affirm  that  ruptures  are  confinable  Wiaemtan, 

unto  one  side,  as  the  peritoneum  or  rim  of  the  belly  RIND,  n.  s.  &  v.  n.     Sax.  pin'b ;  Belg.  and 

snay  be  broke ;  or  its  perforations  relaxed  in  either.  Teut.  rinde.     Bark ;  husk :  to  bark ;  peel. 

BrowHB*t  Vulgar  Emmrs.  Therewith  a  mteous  yelling  voice  was  heard* 

The  drum-maker  uses  it  for  rimht.         Mortimer.  Crying.  O  spare  vrith  guilty  hands  to  tear 

It  keeps  off  the  same  thickness  near  its  centre  ;  My  tender  sides  in  this  rough  rind  embar'd. 

while  its  figure  is  capable  of  variation  towards  the  Spnuer, 

•^'                                                                  Grew,  Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 

RIME,  n.  «.     Sax.  )>|wm.      Hoar  frost :  also  Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power.  ^^ 

of  Goth,  rimmoj  a  hole ;  chink.  _,           .                .    .    ,     .        ,  Shahpemre. 

Breathing  upon  a  glass  giveth  a  dew  ;  and  in  rim  „J^*^,!^  »*  °<**  touch  the  fieed<N&  of  this  mind 

frosts  you  shall  find  drops  of  dew  upon  the  inside  of  *;"»»  **»  ^^  charms,  although  this  corporal  riwd 

glass  windows.                                               Baeom.  Thou  hast  immanacl'd.                                  MUtom. 

The  air  is  now  cold.  hot.  dry.  or  moist ;  and  then  ^   *  *»"«  P*"**  f«  °«**»"  "f^  ^  polished,  wbcfl 

thin,  thick,  foggy,  mv.  or  poisonous.          Harvey.  **"'^°  ^ui  of  the  water,  till  theu  rimd  kav«  been 

Though  birds  have  no  epiglottis,  yet  can  they  con-  ™2?.*^"^^                 ^         . ,     .              ,       ^'•- 

trect  the  rime  or  chink  of  their  lanni.  so  as  to  pre-  „  J^»*  monument  thy  maid-n  beaut/s  doe, 

vent  the  admission  of  wet  or  dry  indigested.  High  on  a  plane-tree  shall  be  hung  to  view ; 

Browne'e  ^Igar  Errotm.  2?  ^  ^"^^  '^j  ^^  passenger  shall  aee 

In  a  hoar  frost,  a  ruM  is  a  multitude  of  quadian-  ^hy  name  engreved.  and  worship  Helen  s  tree, 

gttlar  prisma  piled  without  any  order  one  over  ano-  Dr^on. 

ther.                                                            Grew.  RING,  v.  a.,  v.  r.,&ii.  s.  >      Sax.  pjiinQ;;an ; 

RIMINALDI  (Orazio),  an  eminent  historical  Ring'er,  n.«.  ]  Isl.  knnga  ;Belg. 
painter,  bom  at  Pisa  in  1598.  His  chief  paint-  ringen.  To  strike  a  hell  or  other  sonorous  body, 
mgs  are  Samson  destroying  the  Philistines,  the  »®  **  ^®  produce  sound ;  to  sound  in  this  way; 
Brazen  Serpent,  and  tlie  Assumption  of  the  *®  practise  ringing  with  bells;  resound;  tin- 
Virgin.    He  died  in  1638.  ^*«  J  ^  fi^*«*  ^»^*»  *  report:  a  number  of  tuned 

lilMINI,  the  ancient  Ariminum,  a  large  town  ^W«i  *e  sound  of  them ;  any  loud  sound. 


of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  Italy,  situated  on  ^^  the  alarum  bell. 

the  Marecchia,  near  its  embouchure.    It  had  ^^  ^  black  Hecat's  snamoos 

formerly  a  good  harbour ;  but  the  sea  has  now  Tb«  shard-bora  beetle,  with  hia  drowsy  huaia, 

retired  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half;  and  ?**  ^'^j^^K^i'*  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  dona 

the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  plain,  opening  on  ^  S      of drea^ul  note.                       fHTf!*. 

the  one  side  to  the  Adriati^  anS  bounJed  o?the  ^J^^J  SlT^f^J!!^'  called  h«^  h» 

.Mftk<»  u ^          f  L'li       u*  V  «       •     ..    •    ..L  name  aloud,  tbat  ail  toe  shore  roiijr  oi  it.      Baeom. 

^  I  •  ^r.u^  *if"*' '^^-''^    ''7'"**'' '"  ^  S^P  ^  ^oW.  of  a  hawk's  beU.  it  will  make  «> 

great  chain  of  the  Appenmnw.    It  communi-  ^;  {„t  a  flat  noise  or  nttle.                          Id. 

catw  wifli  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal  which  w  fte  kinr.  full  of  confidence,  as  he  had  been  vie- 

almost  choked  at  the  mouth.  Its  BtreeU  are  stiaight,  tonous  in  battle,  and  bad  prevailed  with  bis  parita- 

and  contain  ssTenl  churches  and  fimily  mansions  ntnl,  aad  had  the  rmg  of  acdaaiatioiia  fresh  ta  hi» 
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etn,  thought  the  rest  of  his  reign  should  be  bttt  play. 

Id,  Metirp  VIL 
I'he  heavens  and  all  the  constellations  rung. 

MiUmu 
Ring  out  ye  crystal  spheres. 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
JMove  in  melodious  time  ; 

And  let  the  base  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow.     Id. 
Signs  for  communication  may  oe  contrived  at  plea- 
sore  ;  four  bells  admit  twenty-four  changes  in  ring- 
ing  ;  each  change  may,  by  ag^reement,  have  a  certain 
signification.  ■'  holder. 

At  Latagus  a  weighty  stone  ae  Hang  ; 
His  face  was  flatted,  and  bis  helmet  rung,  Drvden. 

My  ears  will  ring  with  noise  ;  I'm  vexed  to  death  : 
Tongoe-kiird,  and  have  not  yet  recovered  breath. 

id. 
The  particular  ringing  sound  in  gold,  distinct  from 
the  sound  of  other  Ixnlies,  has  no  particular  name. 

Liteke. 
Easy  it  might  be  to  ring  other  changes  upon  the 
same  bells.  Norris't  MiKeilanies. 

I'hat  profane,  atheistical,  epicurean  rabble,  whom 
the  whok  nation  so  ringa  of,  are  not  indeed  what  they 
vote  themselves,  the  wisest  men  in  the  world. 

South. 
A  sqmrrel  spends  his  little  rage, 
In  jumping  round  a  rolling  cage ; 
The  cage  is  either  side  turned  up,  * 

Striking  a  ring  of  bells  a-top.  Prior* 

With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple mn^, 
A  Raphael  painted  !  and  a  Vida  sung ! 
Immortal  Vida  I  Pope, 


King,  n.  $.  h  v.  a,^ 
Hinc'bone,  n,t. 

RlKt/DOVE, 

Ring'er, 
Rikc'leader, 
Ring'let, 
rimo'streaked, 

RiMG'TAlLy  n,s. 
RtMG'wORM. 


Sax.  fjuns ;  Dan.  Swed. 
Teut.  and  Belg.  ring.  A 
circle ;  circular  line,  par- 
ticularly of  metal ;  circa- 
>lar  course;  circle  of  per- 
itons:  to  encircle;  fit'with 
rings :  the  ringbone  is  de- 
fined in  the  extract :  ring- 

,• y  dove,  a  kind  of   pigeon 

so  called  from  the  ring  of  feathers  round  its 
neck  :  ringleader,  the  head  of  a  ring  or  knot  of 
riotous  persons:  ringlet,  a  small  ring:  ring- 
streaked,  streaked  circularly:  ring-tail,  a  kind 
of  kite :  ring-worm,  a  circular  tetter. 

He  removed  the  he  goats  that  were  ringttreaked 
and  spotted,  and  aJl  the  she  goau  that  were  speckled. 

Oenem  xix.  35. 
In  Ais  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  ringt, 
Thar  precious  gems  now  lost.         Shalupotro, 

A  qoarrel 
—About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring*        Id, 

Talbot, 
Who,  rk^  about  with  bold  adversity, 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset.       Id. 
I>eath,  daath  ;  oh  amiable  lovely  death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench,  sound  rottenness. 

Arise 

And  I  will  kiia  thy  detestable  bones. 

And  pHDt  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vaulted  brows. 

And  rmg  tMM  fingera  witfar  thy  boushold  worms. 

You  demy  puppets,  that 
B?  moon-shine  do  the  green  ringletg  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites.  Id.  TempuL 

He  caased  to  be  executed  some  of  the  ringUadort 
o'  the  Cornish  men,  in  sacrifice  to  the  citiiens. 

Baton't  Henry  VII. 
Her  golden  trmeg  in  waaton  rmglett  vraved. 
As  the  Tine  eurls  her  tendrils.  MUtem. ' 


The  Italians,  perceiving  themselves  almost  enri- 
roned,  cast  themselves  into  a  ring,  and  retired  beck 
into  tlie  city.  Haitward. 

The  ringt  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung. 
Sent  out  a  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  rung. 

Dryden, 
Round  my  arbour  a  new  ring  they  made. 
And  footed  it  about  the  sacied  shade.  Id, 

Figeons  are  of  several  sorts,  wild  and  tame  ;  as 
wood-pigeons,  dovecote  pigeons,  and  ringdnttM. 

Morliaur. 
Chaste  Diana, 
Goddess  prefiding  o'er  the  rapid  race. 
Place  me,  O  place  roe,  in  the  dusty  ring. 
Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  for  glory  t 

Smith. 
I  have  seen  old  Roman  rings  so  very  thick  about, 
and  with  such  large  stones  in  them,  that  'tis  no 
wonder  a  fop  should  reckon  them  a  little  cumber- 
some in  the  summer.  Addison. 

The  nobility  escaped  ;  the  poor  people,  who  had 
been  deluded  by  these  ringleaders,  were  executed. 

Id, 
Bubbles  of  water,  before  they  began  to  exhibit 
their  colours  to  the  naked  eye,  have  appeared  through 
a  prism  girded  about  with  many  parallel  and  hori- 
aontal  rings.  Kewton. 

It  began  with  a  serpigo,  making  many  round 
spots,  such  as  are  generally  called  ringicornu. 

Wiseman*s  Surgerg. 
Silver  the  lintels,  deep  projecting  o'er , 
And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door. 

Pope. 
Some  eagle  got  the  ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak, 
with  an  intent  to  let  it  fall  and  devour  it.       Swift. 

Ring-bone  is  a  hard  callous  substance  growing  in 
the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of  a  horse,  just 
above  the  coronet:  it  sometimes  goes  quite  round 
like  a  ring,  and  thence  it  is  called  3ie  ring'boHe. 

Farrier's  Dictionary, 

'Twas  not  her  golden  ringlets  bright 

Her  lipA  like  roses  wet  wi'  dew. 
Her  heaving  bosom  lily-white ; — 

It  was  her  eeo  sae  bonnie  blue.  Bum. 

Ring.  The  episcopal  ring  (which  makes  a  part 
of  the  pontifical  apparatus,  and  is  esteemed  a 
pledge  of  the  spiritual  marriage  between  the 
oishop  and  his  cnurch)  is  of  very  ancient  stand- 
ing. The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  633, 
appoints  that  a  bishop  condemned  by  one  coun- 
cil, and  found  afterwards  innocent  by  a  second, 
shall  be  restored  by  giving  him  the  ring,  staff, 
&c.  From  bishops,  the  custom  of  the  ring  has 
passed  to  cardinals,  who  have  sometimes  paid 
enormous  sums  pro  jure  annuli  cardinalitii. 

Ring,  in  astronomy  and  navigation,  an  instru- 
ment used  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude,  &c.  It 
is  usually  of  brass,  about  nine  inches  diameter, 
suspends!  by  a  little  swivel :  at  the  distance  of 
45*^  from  the  point  of  which  is  a  perforation, 
which  is  the  centre  of  a  quadrant  of  90^  divided 
in  the  inner  concave  surface.  To  use  it,  let  it 
be  held  np  by  the  swivel,  and  turned  round  lo 
the  sun,  till  his  rays,  felling  throuah  the  hole, 
mark  a  spot  among  the  degrees,  whidi  shows  the 
altitude  reauired.  This  instrument  is  preferred 
to  the  astrolabe,  because  the  divisions  are  hoe 
larger  than  on  that  instrument. 

RING-OUSEL,  in  ornithology,  a  ^eciee  of 
turdus. 

Ring-Tail.    See  Falco. 

RING  WOOD,  a  lai^ge  market  town  and  parish 
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of  Hampshire,  cm  the  Avon,  with  a  market  anotlier  considerable  article^  vrbich  in  general  is 

on  Wednesday,  and  a  considerable  manufacture  shipped  in  the  crude  state.    The  greater  part  i< 

of  knit  worsted  hose.    Many  of  the  houses  and  consumed  in  other  parts  of  Brasil.    It  is  packed 

the  church  are  well  built.    This  town  has  long  in  waste  raw  hide  packages.    Horns  and  horsc^ 

been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  ale,  of  hair  form  an  inferior  branch  of  commerce.     The 

which  it  exports  considerable  quantities ;  it  also  above  are  the  staple  productions  of  Rio  Grande, 

trades  in  leather,  drusgets,  and  some  narrow  which  give  employment  to  -perhaps  100  sail  of 

cloths.    Near  it  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  coasters.    During  the  old  system,  so  lately  as 

taken  after  his  defeat  at  Sedgmoor,  in  1685.    It  within  these  few  years,  a  most  lucrative  trade 

is  fourteen  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Pool,  thirty  south-  was  here  carried  on  with  the  Spaniards,  who 

west   of  Winchester,  and   ninety-one  west  by  came  in  numbers,  and  most  eagerly  bought  up 

south  of  London.  the  tobacco,  and  such  of  the  English  manufiu- 

RINSE,  V.  a.  3    From  Teut.  rrtn,  pure,  clear,  tures  as  could  be  transported  on  horseback  at 

Rins'er,  n.  1. 5  To  wash ;  cleanse :  a  washer,  great  prices.    Thus  Rio  Grande  and  its  vicinity 

Whomsoever  he  toucheth,  aud  hath  not  rinmd  hit  became  very  enviable  situations,  where  consider- 

haodi  in  water,  he  shall  be  unclean.  able  fortunes  were  made. 

Lnitieutxr.  U.  fhe    neighbourhood   of  the    capital   is    us- 

Thu  must  move  os  httmb^y  to  sua  ^ato  God.  and  pleasant,  being  surrounded  with  sand  and  sand- 

eamettlvto  mtieat  him,  to  wash  us  throughly  fiom  {[i,,^  ^f  „^  i^osiderable  size,  formed  by  the 

our  wickedness,  and  cleanse  us  from  our  tms ;  yta  ^^  j    „„  j  *w^„^„ti„  Kr#».<vkt  k^  :*  ;«»^  l«r.»- 

to  purge  and  rime  the  fountain  thereof,  onr  undeaa  ^^**'  *"^  frequently  brought  by  it  into  every 

and  polluted  hearu.  P^rkku.  part  of  the  houses.    The  cattle  bred  m  this  capi- 

This  last  costly  treaty  ^*^^   ^^    ^^    numerous.     The    urge    nver 

Swalbwed  so  much  treasure,  and  l&e  a  glass  Uruguay  rises  here,  and  empties  itself  into  the 

Did  break  i'  the  rimny.    Skakipmrt.  Heikry  VIll.  Hver  Plata,  a  little  above  Buenos  Ayres.    There 

They  cannot  boil,  nor  wash,  norriiiM,  th^  aay, )  ate  numerous  others  of  less  consequence,  and 

With  water  sometimes  ink,  and  sometimes  whey,  V  much  wood«    Some  attempts  were  lately  made. 

According  as  you  meet  with  mud  or  clay.    Xtn;.)  by  miners  sftnt  from  Villa.,  Rica,  to  work  gold 

RIO  Del  Ret,  a  river  of  South   Western  washings,  and  in  the  neighV>urhood  of  the  ca- 


Africa,  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Benin.  Its  mouth  pital  they  have  coal,  a  8|>ecimen  of  which  Mr 
is  broad ;  but  a  great  part  is  shallow,  there  being  Mawe  mentions.  In  various  parts  jaguars  and 
only  an  open  channel  in  the  middle  navigable  beasts  of  prey  are  very  common ;  among  the 
by  laige  vessels.  Its  early  course  is  unknown ;  nanivorous  animals  are  capivaras  of  great  size, 
but  it  is  reported  to  come  from  the  north,  and  to  deer,  and  armadillos,  whioh  are  excellent  eating, 
receive  some  considerable  streams.  The  country  Of  birds  the  ostriches  of  the  dark  colored  spo- 
on each  side  is  marshy  but  fertile.  The  Cal*  cies  go  about  in  immense  flocks.  There  ate  aiso 
bons^os,  as  they  are  called,  of  this  neighbourhood,  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey.  The 
are  a  numerous  and  barbarous  race,  going  almost  in^bitants  are,  generally  speaking,  athletic,  and 
naked,  and  smearing  themselves  with  a  red  paint,  robust,  and  excellent  horsemen.  It  is  singular 
They  are  said  to  be  much  corrupted  by  the  slave  to  Europeans  that  in  this  fine  climate,  wheie 
trade.  The  chief  trade  in  the  river  carried  on  here  the  thermometer  is  frequently  below  40^  Fahren- 
is  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  who  procure  heit,  and  where  are  bred  as  fine  cows  as  any  in 
slaves  and  a  small  quantity  of  ivory.  The  the  world,  and  every  convenience  is  at  hand  for 
mouth  is  in  long.  8®  5'  £.,  lat.  4°  30"  N.  dairies,  neither  butter  nor  cheese  is  made,  ex- 
Rio  Grande,  a  province  of  Brasil,  is  bound-  oept  on  particular  occasions.  In  some  places  the 
ed  by  the  capitauia  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  north,  grapes  are  good,  and  probably  wine  will  soon  he 
Matto  Grosso  on  the  west,  and  the  Rio  de  la  made  from  them,astherestraintkudby  the  mother 
Plata  on  the  south.  It  may  be  called  the  granary  country  is  now  removed.  The  port  through 
of  Brasil,  and  wheat  is  shipped  here  to  all  the  which  the  commerce  of  Rio  Gcande  is  carried 
porta  on  the  coast.  Farming,  however,  is  car-  on  is  situated  about  33^  south ;  it  is  dangerous 
ried  on  in  a  slovenly  manner;  the  grain  is  to  enter,  first  from  its  being  shoal  water,  and 
always  rough  and  foul,  and  is  packed  in  raw  next,  from  a  violent  sea  always  running,  and  the 
hides,  which  are  sewed  up  like  sacks,  so  that  it  shifting  of  the  sands.  There  is  notwithstanding 
fre<{uently  swells  and  heats  on  the  passage,  a  great  trade  carried  on  from  this  place  to  all 
Tliis  province  is  extremely  populous ;  in  a  the  ports  of  Brasil.  The  principal  town  is  de 
circuit  of  twenty  leagues  the  inhabitants  are  fended  by  many  forts,  some  of  which  are  upon 
estimate4  at  100,000.  Their  principal  occupar  fslets.  Since  it  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
tions  are,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  drymg  and  pre-  by  general  Coimbra,  the  Portuguese  have  much 
paring  of  hides,  and  the  making  of  charque^  or  strengthened  it,  and  now  there  is  a  very  consi- 
what  IS  called  in  the  river  Plata  jug-beef,  or  beef  derable  force  of  cavalry,  horse  artillery,  and  foot 
dried  and  salted  in  a  particular  way.    It  is  in  soldiers. 

taste  somewhat  similar  to  hung-beef,  and  consti-        RIOM,  a  large  and  central  town  of  France,  in 

ttttes  tlie  general  food  of  the  sailors  and  lower  the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  deliffht- 

oiders,  forming  part  of  almost  every  cargo  sent  iiilly  situated  on  a  declivity,  which  commands  a 

oat  from  this  province.    The  quantity  of  hides  view  of  the  Limagne  d'Auveigi^e. .  It  lias  a  cour 

exported  hence  is  dmosl  incredible ;  they  furnish  royale,  is  regularly  built,  being  traversed  diame- 

many  vesseb  with  entire  cargoes,  which  are  car-  trically  by  two  principal  streets,  which  cross 

ried  to  the  northern  ports,  and  thence  embarked  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  town :   these 

for  Europe.    Tlie  aimual  average  nuw  be  esti-  and  the  other  streets  are  all  paved  with  basalt 

mated  ut  not  less  than  300,000.     Tallow  is  The  whole  town  is  built  of  this  sort  of  ston^ 
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tbe  dark  color  of  which  gives  it  a  gloomy  ap-  or  to  change  the  laws  of  the  kiDgdoni,  or  ibr 
pearance.    Formerly  a  place  of  some  strength,  certain  other  specific  purposes ;  in  which  cases, 
lliom  has  still  a  sn^l  arsenal,  but  its  earthen  if  the  persons  were  commanded  by  proclamatioa 
mound  is  planted  with  trees,  and  forms  a  pro-  to  disperse,  and  they  did  not,  it  was  by  the  stat. 
menade.     Its    only   public   structures    worth  of  Mary  made  felony,  but  within  the  benefit  of 
notice  are  the  theatre  and  fountains.    Its  trade  dergy ;  and  also  the  act  indemnified  the  peace 
is  confined  to  hardware,  linen,  groceries,  and  the  offiMS  and  their  assistants,  if  they  killed  any  of 
products  of  the  surrounding  country.    Inhabit-  the  mob  in  endeavouring  to  suppress  such  riot, 
ants  14,000.     Fifty  miles   south  by  west  of  This  act  was  made  at  first  only  for  a  year,  and 
Moulins.  afterwards    continued  for  queen    Mary*s    life. 
RI'OT,  n.  s.  6c  V.  n.  ^     Old  Fr.  rioiie ;  barb.  And  by  stat  1  Eliz.  c.  16,  when  a  reformation  in 
Ri'oTER,                    I  Lat.  riotum.  Tumult;  religion  was  to  be  once  more  attempted,  it  was 
RijOTiSE,                   I  uj^roar;  wild  or  loose  reyivea  and  continued  during  her  life  also,  and 
RiOTovSy  adj.           J  mirth:  to  riot  is,  to  re-  then  expired.    From  the  accession  of  James  I. 
R/oTousLY,  adv.          vel ;  'luxuriate ;  be  tu-  to  the  aesith  of  queen  Anne  it  was  never  thought 
RiOTOusNESS,  n.s.  j  multuous:  'to  run  riot,'  expedient  to  revive  it;  but  in  the  first  year  of 
to  act  without  restraint  or  control :  riotise  is  an  Geo.  I.  it  was  judged  necessary,  in  order  to  sup- 
obsolete  synonymeof  riot:  the  adjective,  adverb,  port  the  execution  of  the  act  of  settlement,  to 
and  noun  substantive  corresponding.  renew  it,  and  at  one  stroke  to  make  it  perpetual, 
Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day ;  not  in  riuing  with  large  additions.    For,  whereas  the  former 
and  drunkenness,                          Bamans  xiii.  13.  acts  expressly  defined  and  specified  what  should 
He  that  eathereth  by  defrauding  hu  own  wiU.  be  accounted  a  riot,  the  stat.  1  Geo.  I.  c.  5, 
gath^th  for  others  that  shaU   spend   his  goods  exacts  generally,  that  if  any  twelve  persons  are 
TKtcmlff.                                      Ecelm.  xiv.  4.  ^lawfully  assembled  to  the  disturbance  of  the 

His  life  he  led  in  lawles^  rwUm.  Spnter.  ^^^^  »**«"*^»  ®'  ™*y*»'  ^  *  ^^'^^  *^^  ^^^^ 
What  needs  me  tell  their  leasts  and  goodly  guise,  proper  to  command  them  by  proclamation  to 
In  which  was  nothing  riotous  nor  vain.  id,  disperse,  if  they  contemn  his  orders,  and  con- 
When  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb,  ^intie  together  for  one  hour  afterwards,  such  con- 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  aie  his  counsellors,  tempt  shall  be  felony  withoat  benefit  of  clergy. 
When  nSeans  and  lavish  manners  meet  together.  Ana  fiirthei,  if  the  reading  of  the  proclamation 
Oh !  with  what  wingrs  shall  his  afiection  fly  be  by  force  opposed,  or  Uie  reader  be  in  any 
Tow'ard  fronting  pml  and  oroosed  decay.  manner  wafiilly  hindered  from  the  reading  of  it, 

^      .    aofcqBttirf.  ffenrjf  IT.  g^ch  opposers  and  hinderers  are  felons  without 

When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress  benefit  of  clergy;  and  all  persons  to  whom  spch 

With mtjmffeedcrs.  proclamation  ought  to  have  been  made,  and 

I  have  zeUred  me  to  a  wastenu  cock,  C. :  -    r u  u*  j      -         j  -  *  j--  i— • 

And  set  mine  eye.  at  flow.  Shahimre.  ™7?^  ""^  ^^J^L^'^il^Ik?'  ?  1    ""*  ^"ff "»°?' 

Now  he  exacts  of  all.  wastea  in  delight,  ^  /^^~^^*f?^  ^f^^  ^^  «*«W-    ^««  » 

RioU  in  pleasure,  and  neglects  the  law.    Daniel.  ™  "»•  mdemnifymg  clause,  in  case  any  of  the 

All  now  was  turned  to  jolliw  and  game,  ™®^  ^  unfortunately  killed  in  the  endeavour  to 

Toluzury  and  riiic,  feast  and  dlance.         Milton,  disperse  them,  copied  from  the  act  of  queen 

John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  that  is,  Mary.    And,  by  a  subsequent  clause  of  the  new 

far  from  the  diet  of  Jerusalem  and  other  riotoat  act,  if  any  person  so  riotously  assembled,  begin, 

plac»,  but  fared  coarsely.  Browtu.  even  before  proclamation,  to  pull  down  any 

With  them  no  rtotouM  ^mp  nor  Asian  train,  church,  chapel,  meeting-house,  dwelling-hous& 

T'  infect  a  navy  with  their  gaudy  fears ;  or  out  houses,  they  shall  be  felons  without  benel 

But  war  severely  hke  itself  appears.  Drsfdon.  g^  ^f  clergy.     Riot*  and  unUwful  assemblies 

One  man  s  head  nuM  not  upon  hawks  a^  dice.  ^^^  have  three  persons  [at  least  to  consHtute 

Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fixed  ropo«»T'  ^^'    ^  «»lj7^i  assembly  is,  when  three  oi 

No  pilsc  that  rbt,,  and  no  blood  that  gtows.  ^o/e  do  assemble  themselves  together  to  do  an 

Pope,  unlawful  act,  as  to  pull  down  enclosures,  to 

You  never  can  defend  his  breeding,  destroy  a  warren,  or  the  game  therein ;  and  part 

Who,  in  his  satyre's  runnine  rioi,  without  doing  it,  or  makmg  any  motion  towards 

Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet.     Swifi.  it.    A  riot  is  where  three  or  more  actually  do  au 

RtOT,  in  law.    The  riotous  assembling  of  unlawful  act  of  violence,  eitlier  with  or  without 

twelve  persons,  or  more,  and  not  dispersing  upon  a  common  cause  or  quarrel ;  as,  if  they  beat  a 

proclamation,  was  -first  made  high  treason  by  man,orhuDt  and  kill  game  in  anotlier's  park,  chase, 

stat  3  and  4   £dw.  VI.  c.  5,  when  the  king  warren  or  liberty ;  or  do  any  other  unlawful  act 

was  a  minor,  and  a  change  of  religion  had  to  be  with  force  or  violence ;  or  even  do  a  lawfnl  act, 

effected ;  but  that  statute  was  repealed  by  stat.  as  removing  a  nuisance,  in  a  violent  and  tumul- 

1  Mar.  c.  1,  amone  the  other  treasons  created  nious  manner.    The  punishment  of  unlawful 

since  the  25  £dw.  ill. ;  though  the  prohibition  assemblies,  if  to  the  number  of  twelve,  may  be 

was  in  substance  re-enacted,  with  an  inferior  capital,    according  to  the   circumstaaca.  thai 

degree  of  punishment,  by  stat  1.  Mar.  stat.  2,  c.  attend  it;  but  from  the  number  of  three  to 

12,  which  made  the  same  offence  a  smgle  felony,  eleven  is  by  fine  and  imprisonment  only.    The 

These  statutes  specified  and  particularised  the  same  is  the  case  in  riots  and  routs  by  the  com- 

nature  of  the  riots  they  were  meant  to  suppress ;  mon  law ;  to  which  the  pillory  in  very  enonnoot 

es,  fbr  example,  such  as  were  set  on  foot  with  cases  has  been  sometimes  superadded.    And  by 

intention  to  offer  yiolence  to  the  privy  council,  the  stat.  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  17,  any  two  jostkes. 
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'^OMtber  with  tht  sheriff  of  undei  ihaiff  of  the    wyet  not  mmu  to  ripimm,  aiglit,  _ 

cwntr.  may  come  with  the  pone  comitatui,  if    m^  ""g.  "e*™-  **• 

^  £,  aiii  luppress  any  .uVbriot,  a»embly,        He  w»  a  «hol.r,  and  a  np  «>d  good 


, suppress     ^                 .              _  ^^^ 

or  tout,  arrest  the  rioters,  and  n^^J*  «P<»^  i  ^  fetten  tbtU  direct  your  coun*. 

spot  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  whole  yf^^  ^j^  j,  ^          ^       id,  Utm^  IT. 

transaction ;  which  record  alone  shall  be  a  suffi-  jj^  j^  letiwd.  to  ri^  his  giowin^  fbrtm 

cient  conviction  of  the  offenders.    In  the.  inter-  f^  Scotland.                                    " 


pretation  of  whidi  statute  it  hath  been  holdeo  Tken  wm  a  pretty  ndness  in  hit  lips^ 

that  all  persons,  noblemen,  and  others,  except  ^  uiUe  npw  and  mon  lusty  fed 

women,  clergymen,  persons  decrepit,  and  infimts  Than  that  miied  in  his  chedcs.                       K. 

under  fifteen,  are  bound  to  attend  the  justices  in  Those  hanpiest  imtlea. 

suppressing  a  riot,  upon  pain  of  fine  and  im-  That  played  on  her  rv«%  leeined  not  lo  kyw 

pn'sonment ;  and  that«iy  battciy,  wounding,  or  What  gu«^  w«e  m  her  eyw.  which  parted  thn^ 

king  the  noters,  t^t  may  happen  in  suppress-  A.^U  fil^-^J^V^TTeiday  he  «.u  IbJ^ 

ing  the  not,  is  justifiable.                            •  ,    j  The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-momm  bWona. 

RIOU'S  Island,  or  Rooahoooa,  an  tflapd  ^^^'^i^lTuAiugVLin^ihkku^^^ 

of  the  Pacific,  about  twwity-four  miles  m  cir-  ^^  ^.^  ^     ^^^^^^  ^f^^^  ^  ^Hi^  (^ . 

cumferencc,  was  discovered  in  1792  by  lieutenant  ^^  ^^^  y^  HdnkM,  good  easy  man,  full  su«ly 

Hergest,  of  the  Daedalus  store-ship.    It  is  com-  ^^  greatness  is  a  rifting,  nips  his  root ; 

p(»ed  of  steep  and  rugged  rocks  rising  to  a  con-  ^^^  then  he  falls  as  I  do.                                M. 

sidemble  height,  and  forming  a  lofty  mounuin  in  Tbia  royal  iniant  promir- 


ihe  middle.    The  western  is  the  most  fruitful  Upon  this  laad  a  thoosaod  thousand 

side.     Long.  139°  9*  W.,  lat.  8*»  54'  S.  Which  time  shaU  bring  to  riptnm.                id, 

RIP,  v.  a.    Sax.  pnyp^^n*     '^o  tear;  lacerate ;  Shibber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassaaio  ; 

€ut  asunder  by  a  continued  stroke.  But  stay  the  very  ripng  of  the  time.                   id. 

..    /  u  *u  •     u-ij «~i  •;•  »«a  «ii^F  The  pricking  of  a  fruit  before  it  ripeneA,  ripnu  the 

Thou  wilt  dbah  their  childmn,  and  ftp  j^  tl«r  ^.^  J^  ^^^|                 3^,^  ^-^  'gT^ 

women  with  child.                         i  Aing»  vm,  i*.  ^^^,  ^^  ^^^^  j                j,^^^^^ 

Ut  it  be  lawful  tor  me  to  7J?P..^  J^'^g^^"  In  my  g«m  inside,  see  what  tliou  ait  noV ; 

torn,  how  and  by  whom  year  |!»icipl»n«  was  pUn^  7^           «,  good.  tUI  us  death  lay 

mtsuchtimeasthu  sgewe  live  m  began  mu«te  ^  *  ^  ^  ^u<^e„.  we'm  stubboJn «%. 

tot  tnal  thereof.                                          aookgr,  r-                                                         ^J^ 

You  rip  up  the  origin^  of  Scodttd.    ^imer.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

You  bloody  Ne«>».  npp«ja^  up  th^  womb  ^^^^^  ^.^         ^  ^^^           j^ 

Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  ^'^JJ^^^  So  ma/^t  thou  live,  tiFlikeV  fnrit.  thou  dni^ 

^     .    .        -               .      .   - uf/^f^Tk-i.  Into  thv  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 

^^'^.'■^TJ'JSUTk^  O*^.  »«»  haiiffy  plucked,  for  death  matom. 

womb,  was  feigned  to  be  the  son  of  Apoiio.  ^  <^                             j#tiiM 

T^  Tiylyjiiit?                ^JSJr  AbA  mwaid  riptnm  doth  moch  len  npeai. 

ewDiDC of  the  lebellna.  vmimuw.      _. «~  .•.„i_  i..__„  .^^t.  £^.>«\ 


begiiiiiioBofthlieWBoB-  Cton-dw.      ^^  ,^  ^{Jtimely  happy  ipiriu  SS?th.     U. 

Oatof^ybJ^^SdiTiffaJreow-d-..  M thirt... ,.a« ofi  be  wa.  r^ ft.  .h.      " 


Tk.w.i.t»»«.i>(li>hlow  ""*^'         deariyf^/tothyahoBdaatitae. 
I^,Xr^^^^t^    •      Wh«c.ild:dv.acinJ.g.haT.«U«l«o»t 


And  upward  Hp$  the  groin  of  his  audacious  foe.  xpi^.^ 

r.^      ,   .  •  J   •  ^  .v-4  -  .^.i  a^aaM^  iln  Whcu  to  fWMiMd  mauhood  he  shall  grow. 

The  relations  considering  that  a  tnal  would  r^  up  ISoTAall  the  sesa  fofeaof  id 


™  «'*t»<>^  «<>»-'«"°?„  ™*  ■  ™'  IZi:  to'^Ae  The  greedy  s^lor  shall  the  sesa  forego:          id. 

old  sores,  *^d  diKovw  Uiing^no^  WhiHiug.  were  iust  Hpi  for  a  war.  the  can- 

.epuution  of  the  deceased,  tSey  dropt  ^^^^  tons,  their  prStectors,  WrpSed  ss  umpires  in  the 

The  coasdous  husband,  whom  like  symptoms  seise,  V«««^-             Thu  p«mal  .an                ^^^wu 

?«£r  •S.'^.^.^im^if'nSr^ '  HM  daily'^JbrhU  "le  begun. 

^ftf'?«MS'"ri^tS^     GrmmUi.  Rejoiced'the  metal  to  mfine7 

rie'UfV  the  fatal  secret  from  her  heart,    brmmm.  And  rtp*iM«<  the  Peruvian  mine,              W. 

RIPE,  «{;.,  o.  n.,  &  V.  0. )     Sax.  |tipe ;  Belg.  Thiy  have  compared  it  to  the  ripeneii  of  ftuita. 

Ri'PBH,w.n.&«.tt.       Sfjp;     Teut     re^.  .  ^       .  ^ .     ,.     , ''^JT*'. 

RiPE'xrsss,  n.  s.              3  Brought  to  perfec-  Little  matter  is  deposited  in  the  abscess,  before  u 

tion  in  growth;  mature;  finished;    complete;  arrim  towards  its  npenoi.            Skwrp't  Smgtry, 

qualified :  to  ripe  and  ripen  are  used  as  syno-  Melons  on  beds  of  iceare  tought  to  beur, 

nymes  both  in  the  veib  neuter  and  active  forms,  And  strangeia  to  the  sun  yet  riptn  here.  Gtmmmlk. 

ancl  mean  to  grow  or  make  mature:  the  noun  Be  this  the  cause  01  more  than  mortal  bate, 

substantive  corresponding.  The  rest  succeeding  times  shaU  riptn  into  fata. 

Afore  the  sour  grape  U  «ps«ng  '-^j^<^,^  ,.  Here  elements  bave  lost  Uieir  uses ; 

Thw  fruit  U  impiofitoble.  not  rip»  to  eat.  Air  ripmu  not.  nor  earth  produces.         &sjr». 

Witd<m  iv.  5.  RIPHAT,  or  Riphath,  the  Mcond  mb  of 

Beasts  are  in  sensible  capacity  as  rye  oven  as  Gomer,andgrandsonof  Japhet    InnoateopsB 

men  themselves,  perhaps  more  npe.           Hooker.  Vmib  called  Dipbath  in  the  Chiottidei.    Theie- 

jLlJ^SnJ  TtUrihSr^JSTaHht  KmW««»fthetwoHeb«mlette«l(«h)«d1 

S^t^oi. « tiSSllSrtSSa  of  virt-a  Cdri«h)i.«.gi«t,thrtthey«.«y6ft«««- 
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founded.    Tbe  learned  are  not  agreed  abont  the  bom  near    Greal  Torrington»  in   Devonshire, 

Gonntry  that  was  peopled  by  tbe  descendanu  of  about  1580.    He  was  educated  at  Oiford ;  after 

Kipbath.    Eusebtus  coniiideTs  h  to  hare  been  which  he  retifed  to  his  femily  seat  at  Winscot, 

tbe  country  of  the  Sauromatae ;  the  Chronicon  where  he  published  The  History  and  Antiquities 

Alexandrinum  that  of  the  Garamante;  Jose-  of  Deronniire;*  of  which  many  copies  are  ex- 

phus  Paphlagonia.    Mela  assures  us  that  an-  tant.    Ednnind  Curll,  the  bookseller,  printed  a 

ciently  the  people  of  this  province  were  called  mutilated  edition  of  it  in  1714,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

RifAatKi,  or  Riphaces ;  and  others  think  he  Risdon  died  in  1640,  aged  sixty. 

peopled  the  Montes  Riphsi ;  and  this  opinion  risE,  v.  n.  hn,$,\     Pret.  rose ;  part  risen, 

seems  the  most  leasorable,  because  the  other  Rxs'en,  a^'.            lsax.furan;  Bilg.  ruten; 

sons  of  Gomer  peopled  the  nor^ern  countries  Qoth.  rita.    To  get  orgrowup;  ascend ;  spring 

^^\  ^"^  V  J?T"1  ^  ^Ji™/  ^'s:,  »^"  J  ^» ;  be  e«Hed  or  p^duced ;  incl^as? 

RIPLEY,  an  Englisli  dchymist  of  the  fif-  ^  ^^  f^  ^,^,  ^^  „^^  substantiv^ 

twnth  century.    He  puWisbed  1.  A  Ccwopend  and  adjective  corresponding, 

of  Alchymie,  «c.,  and  2,  Aurum  Potabile,  or  Tr  v   i.  •  l                  -    T-     , 

The  Umveiaal  Mediciae.    He  died  in  1490.  ,][  T  ^.8^*"^  *9^  "**y  »  ^»  V^\  **  >•.* ""'V 

RiPLET,  a  market  town  and  parish  in  the  **S^!^"i!i^*K.,    ..       •  ui^  ^**f^  *"?;  ^^- . 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situatV  on  the  river  .^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^'  ^  ""71?^'  "? 

*i'j!i   *]?"•"»    .,  *»"*'"'"^»  »"u«w  vu  un;  riTcr  y,^  ^     tgxumi  Um,  and  anule  him  mortally,  and 

Nidd,    four   miles    north-west     from    Knares^  fleeth  unto  one  of  thoM  cities,  the  elders  of  £  city 

borough,  and  215  north  by  west  from  London,  thall  fetch  him  tbeaoe.                       J}miennomy. 

Some  few  remains  of  a  castle  are  still  standing  As  wild  asies  in  the  desert,  go  they  forth  to  their 

here,  and  the  church  is  an  ancient  building,  work,  ridng  betimes  for  a  prey.             Jab  xziv.  5. 

The  place  is  noted  for  its  abundant  produce  of  He  maketh  the  sun  to  rui  on  the  evil  and  the 

the  liouorice  plant.    Market  on  Friday.  good.                                                 Mattiigw  v. 

RIPPON,  a  pleasant,  well-built,  and  populous  After  I  am  Him  again,  I  will  ge  before  vou. 

borough  and  market  town  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  *     v     .      .  •    •                           **^** 

West  Riding;  fiunous  for  its  manufactures  of  ^  As  they  gaa  hit  hbrary  to  view 

hardware.     It  is  an  ancient  town,  noted  in  ^  T'^'^J^PlS?  ^'''  ^'l'!!!^  .   ^ 

histoy  long  before  the  Roman  conquest,  and  InTodinTblk!       ^'"^               Wr 

vnu  famous  for  its  i^igious  houses.    It  has  a  He,  riHn,  with  .oMai  honour  from  GaSTwId 

magnificent  church,  with  three  lofty  spirw.    In  Uui^  the  poner  of  the  Christiaas,  was  gone. 


the  days  of  popery  this  church  was  noted  for  a  fCnrlin. 

straight  passage  leading  into  a  closely  vaulted  Never  a  wife  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does;  do 

room,  which  oould  be  made  vrider  ot  narrower  what  she  wiU ;  ge  te  bed  when  she  list ;  riif  when 

at  pleasure,  so  as  to  admit  or  prevent  the  en-  she  list«                                             Shak^ptan. 

trance  of  any  one.    This  passage  was  called  St.  Some  rm  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall.       Jd. 

Wilfrid  s  Needle,  and  was  used  to  try  the  chastity  J*  ^  '^  ri«  from  the  laiy  admonitions  of  those 

of  any  woman  suspected  of  incontinence.    The  f  ^®  gwe  rules,  aod  propose  examples,  without  jom- 

town  IS  composed  arsevml  crooked  Lines,  there  '"gjwjctice  with  their  mstructmiw^                  Id, 

Wng  but  fi?r;^built  streeti  in  the  place.  J^  ^^rfiuTJS'th^  """'  "^  ^^t 

ks«d.  two   members  to  parliament.     The  j^  ^^     ^i^^  weighu,*  tbe  arms  are  first  cast 

market-place   m   acoounted  one  of  Ae  finert  backward  Sad  then  forwards,  with  so  much  the 

s<|iuies  of  the  kind  m  England,  and  is  adorned  greater  force;  for  the  hands  go  backward  before  they 

with  an  obelidc»  erected  by  John  Aislabie>  the  take  their  ritt,                                              Jd. 

chanoellor  of  the  exchequer  in   the  reign    of  In  the  oidinary  rite*  and  falls  of  the  voice,  there 

George  I.    Two  extensive  cotton  mills  have  fall  out  to  be  two  beemoUs  between  the  unison  snd 

been  erected  of  Jato    years    and    employ    a  tbe  dia|»a80B.                                                 Id. 

number    of  hands;  and  here  are  also  annual  The  ule  of  JEm^  where  the  palace  stands 

and  well  attended  races.    It  is  seated  on  the  ^^  »*»•'  •■^^y  '«*^»  ^^  **«  ^J  l»»nds, 

Ure,  or  Yore;  twenty-eight  miles  north-west  of  -^^^«  ^^^  J  ''^*  ^  ^"^  ^  d»<*v 

York,  and  209  N.N.  W.  of  London.  p        ♦  ♦u           i               am,  ..^'T""' 

DTQAwn    .  ♦^««  «r  A. ,..«*;«•.  rw^i^.*:.    •*  **•  not  the  consular  men  and  left  their plsoes 

RISANO,  a  town^  Austrian  Dalmatian  al  So  seon  as  thou  sal'st  down ;  and  fled  thv  side  ? 

the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cattaro,  eight  miles  north  «»■«»■»««»  "^^  ""^ »              BtnJamon. 

6{  Cattaro.    The  inhabitants  b^t  of  having  Xhat  is  to  U?e 

preserved  the  ancient  Roman  habits,  and  are  To  rest  secure,  and  not  tU$  up  to  grieve. 

certamly  remarkable  for  their  intrepidity.    Po-  DanieVt  Civil  Wur. 

pulation  1 800.  Onlv  he  spoke,  and  eveiy  thing  that  is, 

RISBOROUGH»  or  MoHu'-Risnonooov,  a  Out  ef  tbe  fruitful  womb  ef  nothing  rim.    CamUjf, 

maritet  town  and  parish  of  Backiogfaamriiive,  Such  a  rim,  as  doth  at  once  invite 

four  miles  and  a  half  south-west  from  Wen-  ^  plessure,  and  a  reverence  from  the  sight. 

dover,  and  thirty-seven  from  London.    It  re-  «  .    ^      , .  *    ,       ,                       Denkan, 

:^eived  die  name  of  Monks'-Risborough  from  its  cu^^^u"  --^ul  ^"^  '^^V^^.***^^?"}  ~  , . 

oeing  assigned  to  the  monks  of  Cantirbory,  by  ^  ^^  ^•^  ^»«*>*'  *«^  ^^«**y  "^^  ^  ^J^j^ 

Eschevine,  bishop  of  Dorchester,  and  there  was  ^hy  mansbn  wanu  thee.  Adam,  rw*.   UUtcn. 

an  adjoming  parish  called  Pnnce  S-Ridborough,  ^        y^^  ^^  ^^  f^]^ 

where,    accordins   to    tradition,    Edward   the  Fidse  in  our  promMl  rWi«L    MA:  Pmmdim  tmt, 

black  prinoe  bad  large  possessions.    Market  on  Whether  the  sua 

Saturd^.  iKtt  en  tbe  earth,  or  earth  na  on  the.  sua.  MikNm. 


BISDON  (Trietram),  an  English  aotiquaiy.  High  winds  began  to  riti, 

2  R2 
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Ak  our  haeli  all  hell  shouUl  ns#.  We  are  in  a  merr^  world,  langkiofr  U  our  tmn- 

With  blackest  inianectba.                     U.  neat  i  aa  if,  because  tt  baa  been  made  the  dafimtaeo  «f 

Tbe  atara  of  mora  ahall  lee  bim  nit  man  that  be  ia  riM^  his  manhood  ooasisted  in  no* 

Out  of  his  grave.                                          /<tf*  thioe  elae.                       Gomnunaa  tf  tk»  Tmigmt, 

He  affirroetb  that  tunny  ia  fat  upon  the  risimg  of  Whatever  the  philoaopheis  may  talk  of  tbmr  na- 

Ihe  Pleiadea,  and  deparu  upon  Arcturua.  M/ii.v,  neighing  la  a  more  noble  ezpreasioa   diaa 

BrownM^t  Vulgar  Emmn.  laughing.                                                    AritttJuuL. 

Vottr  author  alwaya  will  the  beat  adviae,  r^sj^  „^  ,^  k,v.a.\     Fr.  rijove ;  Spao.rMV- 

Fall  when  he  faUa.  and  when  he  n«.^«j^  Rhk'er.                   \go,     Hazani;  daoget ; 

^     .    .,  ^,         ,,         Mmommm.  chance  of  hann:  to  place  in  danger;  risker  cop- 
To  rue  V  the  world,  ~Mi«««/i;«»                  • 
No  wiaeinan  that's  honeatahould  expect.    Ohoey.  «»I»na»ng- 

Indeed  you  thanked  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude  He  tbither  came,  t'  observe  and  amoak 

Hoff  in  her  aool ;  for  from  that  hour  ahe  loved  me.  What  couraea  other  mlM-f  took.                Butter. 

id.  Some  run  the  riak  of  an  abeolate  rain^or  the  faii»- 

Phcebna  I  atay ;  ing  of  a  preaent  aupply.                        VEurmmge, 

The  world  to  which  you  fly  ao  faat.  When  an  inaolent  deapiaer  of  discipline*  nutved 

From  ua  to  them  can  pay  your  haate  into  contempt  of  all  ordsr  by  a  long  ritk  of  lioence. 

With  no  such  object,  and  aalute  your  ritt  shall  appear  before  a  church  governor,  aaveaity  and 

With  no  such  wonder,  aa  De  Mornay'a  em,  ^leaoluUon  are  that  governor's  virtues.             SmUk, 

WalUr,  *        Who  would  hope  new  fame  to  raiae^ 

Upon  a  breach  with  Spain,  must  be  considered  the  Or  risk  his  well-established  praise, 

present  state  of  the  king's  treasure,  the  me  or  fall  That,  his  high  genius  to  approve, 

tfiat  may  happen  in  his  constant  revenue  by  a  Spa-  Had  drawn  a  George,  or  carved  a  Jove  T  Ad£»u, 

nish  war.                                                    Temple.  g    allowing  himaelf  in  what  is  innocent,  be  would 

With  Vulcan's  rage  the  riny  winds  conspire.  ^^  ^y^^  „.^  J  ^     betrayed  into  what  is  not  so. 

And  nearour  palace  rolla  the' flood  of  fire.  Drydm.  "         ''                     Atterhmr^. 

..  ,      ^^  ^^)  aubmitt  itself  ^^  innocent  man  ought  not  to  run  an  equal  riak 

In  amall  deacenU,  which  do  iU  height  beguile ;  ^^y^  ^  m    ^^^^          •                           Ckrisa.. 

And  aometimea  mounta,  but  ao  as  biUowH  play,  nTTPMf  i?   fj,,^ryV\     •»    'P«i»i;.i«   ««««<>ii«. 

Whose  Tim  not  hinders,  but  makes  abort  our  way.  ^^J^^^^^.  (Joseph),    an   English  tmvellCT, 

/^,  one  of  the  unfortunate  Tictims  of  the  passion  for 

Bullbn  ia  nwn  to  aiz  ahillings  and  five  pence  the  African  discovery,  was  bom  at  Otley  in  Yoit- 

ounoe ;  i.  e.  that  an  ounce  of  uncoined  silver  will  shire,  and  obtained  a  situation  in  the  office  of 

eachange  for  aa  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined  silver,  the  English  consul  at  Paris,  where  he  first  be- 

Lodte,  came  acquainted  with  Ihe  plans  of  the  Airicatt 

Ash,  on  banks  or  fimg  gronnda  near  rivers,  will  association.    In  conjunction  with  captain  G.  F. 

thrive  exceedingly.               Morrimw^i  HuAandry.  Lyon  be  went  to  Tripoli;  and,  in  Mardi  1819, 

All  wickedness  taketh  its  rim  from  the  heart,  and  the  party  set  out  for  MouROuk,  in  Fezxan,  under 

the  desiirn  and  intention  with  which  a  thing  is  done,  the  escort  of  Mukni  the  bey.    They  resided  at 

frequently  discriminates  the  goodness  or  evil  of  the  Mourxouk  some  months  in  distress,  arising  from 

*^^'        ^             -     ,         ,               Jfeban.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  funds,  and  the  treacherous  conduct 

From  nch  an  unUtnted  couple,  we  can  hoM  to  ^f  ^j,^  ^,         j^  ^:^^  hardship  and  vexation  Mr. 

^^u^^^^ZT^  *^            rlifeT'  R**^^'^  ^"  *  '^^^  «»  November  of  this  year. 

A  thought  ro.;  in  me,  Which  often  perplexes  men  Captein  Lyon  returned  to  England,  and  in  1821 

of  conteiSplative  natnies.                      Bpeetatar.  pubhshed  A  Narrative  of  Travels  m  NoiAcm 

NumidU's  spacious  kingdom  lies  Africa,  in  1818,  19,  and  20,  accompanied  by 

Ready  tori*  at  ita  young  nrince's  call.     Additon.  Geographical  Notices  of  Soudan,  and  of  the 

The  great  duke  riiei  on  tnem  in  hia  demands,  and  Course  of  the  Niger,  4to. 

win  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  hundred  thou-  RITE,  n.  s.               ^     Fr.  rit ;    Lat  rvfitf. 

sand  crowns,  and  a  solemn  embassy  to  beg  pardon.  Ritual,  a<^.  fc  n.  s.  7  Solemn  act  of  religion ; 

Id.  on  Italy.  Rit'ualist,  n.«.        J  external     observance  r 

Those,  that  have  been  raised  by  some  great  minis-  ritual  is  solemnly  ceremonious ;  a  book  of  solemn 

ter.  trample  upon  the  steps  by  which  they  me  to  ceremonies :  ritualist,  he  who  is  skilled  in  ri- 

rival  him.                                                       South.  ^  ^                           ^ 

If  two  plane  polished  plates  of  a  polished  looking- 
glass  be  laid  together,  so  that  their  sides  be  paralld,  The  ceremonies,  we  have  Uken  from  such  as  w«ie 
and  at  a  very  small  distance  from  one  another,  and  ^fo^  «».  »«  not  things  that  belone  to  this  or  that 
then  dieir  lower  edges  be  dipped  into  water,  the  wa-  k*^.  l>«t  they  are  the  ancient  rtto  and  customs  of  the 
ter  will  rite  up  between  them,                      Newton,  church.                                                         Hooker, 

No  mote  shall  nation  againat  nation  rite,  la  ia  by  God  consecrated  into  a  sacrament,  a 

Nor  ardent  warriours  meet  with  hateful  eyes.  Pope.  l»oly  rite,  a  means  of  conveying  to  the  w  nhy  i«- 

The  bishops  have  had  share  in  the  gradual  nu  of  «»▼«  **»  benefiu  of  the  body  and  blopd  of  Christ. 

lands.                                                               Swift.  Hammond*$  FmndwmrntmU^ 

The  arehbishop  received  him  aitting ;  for.  aaid  he.  When  the  prince  herfhn'ral  ritei  had  paid. 

I  am  too  old  to  nie.                        BaHrf  Orrery.  He  ploughed  the  Tyrrhene  seas.                  Brydm. 

RIS'IBLE,  c^.    Fr.  rm6/e;    Lat.  rinbUis.  .u.^  it?^^!!^^ 
Haying  the  faoS^  or  po^  of  Uoghter,  or  of   Tec^odS^ I^S^^^^ 

CXatlttg  hughter.  Addwm'e  Kmnrib  e»  /te%. 

How  comet  lownees  of  altle  to  be  lo  mhch  the  Instant  I  bade  the  prieau  prepare 

]m>priety  of  aatyr  that  without  it  a  poet  can  be  no  The  ritiiai  aacrifice,  and  aolemn  prayer.      Friar. 

i  a  aatyriat,  than  without  ritmaiy  he  can  be  a  If  to  tradition  were  added  certain  conatant  vsiimI 

1                                                       Uryden.  and  emblematical  obaesvanoea,  as  the  emWema  were 
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■TrpwMifie,  tilt  iMmoiy  of  Um  thing  recorded  wtrJid  his  notes  upon  maDy  eminent  authors  baWiig  been 

>«BtiB.  Forbu.  inserted  in  the  best  editions  of  them.    He  died 

RTTSON  (Joseph),  a  celebrated  antiquary,  in  1613. 
was  bom  in  1752,  at  Stockton-upon-Tees,  m  the        RITZEBUTTEL,    a  bailiwic  belonging  to 

conn^  of  Durham,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  Hamboighy  containing  the  harbour  of  Cuxhaven, 

pnyfession  of  the  law.    But  his  literary  enquiries  and  lying  near  the  North  Sea,  between  the  Elbe 

were  hv  no  means  confined  within  the  limits  of  and  the  Weser.    Its  area,  without  including  the 

his  pioression ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  small  island  of  Neuwerk,  is  twenty  square  mileS| 

successful  of  thosepersons  by  whom  the  investi-  and  its  population  4000.    It  is  very  fertile, 
gation  of  ancient  English  liferature  and  antiqui-        Ritzebuttzl,  the  chief  place  of  the  above 

ties  was  cultivated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh-  bailiwic,  Lb  a  neat  small  town,  witb  1500  inhabi* 

teenth  century.    He  died  October,  1803.    The  tants.    Fifty-four  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hamburgh, 

following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Ritson's  publications : —  and  one  south  of  Cuxhaven. 
I.  Observations  on  Johnson's  and  Steevens's  Edi-        RI'VAGE,  n.  $.    French  rivage.    A  bank ;  a 

tion  of  Shakspeare ;  2.  Quiss  Modesty  in  defence  coast.    Not  in  use. 
of  ditto;   3.  Cursory  Criticisms  on  Malone's  Think 

Edition   of   Shakso««e ;  .*-  Observations   on        You  stand  upon  the  rivage.  and  behold      . 
Warton's  History  o^  English  Poetry ;  5.  Descent       a  city  on  thi^inconsU^biUows  dandog ; 
of  the  Crown  of  England,  in  a  large  Sheet ;  6.        For  so  appears  thU  fleet.  sSjmptan, 

Spartan  Manuel ;  7.  Digest  of  the  Proceedings        T,T.fr*r  •         »        .    i*     . 

of  the  Savoy  Court ;  8.  Office  of  Constable  ex-  5^  ^A^  "' ''  *';**'  *'")  ^'  '^''-  /^  *^«*"?- 
plained ;  9.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  I-eet ;  10.  57^*'  *^»  "'•  L*''  "•  KV^^^V  o?e  ^*»o  »  >» 
A  Collection  of  EnglUh  Songs,  3  voU.;  11 .  Ditto        Rivalry,  (pursuit  of    the  same 

irfScottUh  Songs,  2  ?ols.;  12.  English  Anthology,        Ri  valship.  ^thmg    which    another 

3  vols.;  13.  Mmot's  poems,  2  vols.;  14.  Metri-  "»*>  pwues:  to  oppose  ;  he  compeUtors  :  the 

cal  Romances,  3  vols. ;  15.  Bibliographia  Poetica;  noun-substantoves  corresponding, 
and,  16.  Treatise  on  Abstinence  from  Animal        She  saw  her  father  was  grown  her  adverse  party. 

Food.  and  yet  her  fortune  sach  as  she  mast  favour  her 

RITTBERG,  a  small  principality  of  the  go*  rivai,  ^  Sidnef. 

v«rnment  of  Minden,  belonging  to  Prussia.    It  France  and  Barffundy. 

lies  on  the  Ens,  contains  an  area  of  sixty-five  Great  ri»ai«  in  our  yonngar  daughter's  love, 
square  miles,  and  has  about  12,000  inhabitants,  «  jti-_    i.  SuUugeart, 

chiefly  CathoUcs.    A  number  of  these  are  spin-  ^^ ...   ™  J  "J»*  the  means  ^ 

_-»—  1-.J  »^...M  .  .«fi  *t«A  Aiutwi^  MntiiM.  .«.  *^  "©Id  a  Hml  place  with  one  of  Ihcm, 

ners  and  wtavcw ;  and  the  district  requires  an  j  ^^  y^  fortinate.  id. 

annual  import  of  provisions.  Bnmndv 

RITrENHOUSE(David), aneminentAmeri.  w«  iirstaddre»*d  t!3you.  who  with  this  king 

can  mathematician,  was  the  son  of  a  Urmer  in  Have  rivaitd  ibr  our  daughter.  id, 

Pennsylvania.    His  parente  put  him  apprentice        Oh  love !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  pow'r  msintain* 

to  a  watch-maker ;  and  astronomy  became  the  And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  retan ; 

object  of  his  enquiries ;  andf  by  procuring  a  few  Tyrants  and  thoo  til  fellowship  disaun«     Drjfdtn. 
books  on  the  subject,  be  soon  made  great  pro-  You  bark  to  he  employed, 

gress  in  the  science.    Tlie  first  public  displ^  While  Venus  is  by  rival  dogs  enjovra.  Id. 

he  gave  of  his  ingenuity  was  in  1768,  whe&  he        Ambitious  fool !  with  horoy  hoofs  to  pau 

completed  his  New  Orrery,  which  gave  univeraal  O'er  hollow  archM  of  resouoding  brass  ; 

satisfaction;  and  the  trustees  of  the  college  of  To  nwi  thunder  m  its  rapid  course, 

they  rue,  I 

ftten  intA  K^  ... 

pnvilege  of  posterity  to  set  matters  right 

conseauence  he  was  appointed  by  them,  with  between  those  sotagonisu,  who,  by  their  riiu^ry  ito 

several  others,  to  make  the  necessary  prepara-  greatness,  divided  a  whole  age.  Additom, 

tions  for  observing  the  transit  at  his  house  at        Yonrrii»r<  image  in  your  worth  I  view; 

Norristown.    This  transit  happened  on  the  3d  of  And  what  I  lov*d  in  him,  esteem  in  jrou.  Granmllt, 
June,  1769 ;  and  Mr.  Rittenhouse  obtained  the        O  thou,  too  great  to  rioni  or  to  praise, 

applause  of  the  astronomers  of  Europe,  who  cs-  f '^'BJ^*'  lamented  shade,  these  duteous  lays. 

teemed  his  observation  of  thU  singular  phenome-  ^J^*"^  ^J  *«•  •«*  9^u^^'^      i?^  ^^L 

^«  «••— »^i»  «^»*«*<>  «n«i  ;n»Mi«nna      AA*r  And  copyists  hsTe  and  there,  soHie  likenctt  hit  J 

non  extremely  aecumte  and  ">wmous.    Afttf  Bat  noS  possessed  thy  graces,  and  thy  ease; 

the  American  war  he  successivelyttled  the  offictt  in  thee  aliuT^natiSal  to  please!^         Hane. 
of  treasurer  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and         .  ,        ,      ,    ,^.  , 

director  ofthe  national  mint.    He  succeeded  the  .   A  mw  tnily  «dous  for  his  fraternitjr.  is  neyer  so 

venerablcFranklin  as  president  of  the  American  «ne«sUWv  flattered    as  when  some  nvalMtngiM 

Philosophical  Society,  which  office  he  fiUed  with  "»»tioned  with  contempt.  Johama. 

high  reputation.    He  died  in  June  1796.  RIVE,  v.a.  &  r.  n.,  predr,  nved ;  part,  riven, 

RITTERHUSIUS  (Conrad),  a  leaned  Ger-  Sax.  nypt,  broken ;  Fr.  fiaer,  to  rivet.    To  spht ; 

man  civilian,  bom  at  Brunswick  in  1660.    He  cleave ;  to  divide  by  a  blunt  instrument :  to  be 

was  professor  of  civil  law  at  Altdorf,  and  pub-  split. 

lishea  a  variety  of  works,  particulariy  as  a  civilian ;  At  his  haughty  helmet 

together  with  an  addition  of  Oppian  in  Greek  So  hopely  struck,  that  it  the  steel  did  rire 

apd  Latin :  he  was  moreover  an  excellent  critic ;  And  cleft  his  head.  Spenttr. 
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TbrMgh  rMta  douda  aad  B»lta  fifmawnlt 
TlwfiQite  thra»-fbiked  •ngiiM  mkiog  way. 
Both  lofty  towen  and  highest  treat  hath  rent.     Id 

OCicaro! 
I  have  Men  tempeatit  when  the  aeoldin^  wiada 
Have  rmd  the  Cnotty  oaks ',  but  ne*er  till  now 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 

Shaiupt9T€, 

l%n  thouand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
To  riv9  their  dangerens  artillery 
Upon  no  christian  soal  bat  English  Talbot.        id. 

Tha  netghboariog  forestSi  formerly  shaken  and 
rinM  with  the  thander-bolts  of  war,  did  envy  the 
sweet  peace  of  Druina.  HcwtL'i  Vooml  F$reut, 

As  one  he  stood,  escap*d  from  croel  fight, 
8pre  toiled,  his  rinen  arms  to  havock  hewn.  MiUtn, 

Had  I  not  been  blind,  I  might  have  seen 
Yon  rwen  oak,  the  fairest  of  the  green.      Dryden. 

Let  it  oone ; 
Let  the  fiene  lightaiag  blast,  the  thunder  riaeme. 

Freestone  fioff,  aplits,  and  breaks  in  any  direction. 

WMdward. 

RIVEL,  V.  a.  Sax.  sejiiplet ;  Bdg.  kii^tk% 
rumpled.  To  contract  into  writhes.   Not  in  use. 

Then  drooped  the  fading  floweia,  their  beavty  tad, 
A.nd  closed  their  sickly  eyes  aad  hiin^  the  head. 
And,  rvotkd  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  tn  their  bed. 

Drydm. 

Alom  stiptidM,  with  oontiaetiiig  power. 
Shrink  his  tnin  esaenoe  like  a  rvotkd  flower.    Popt, 

RIVER,  n.t.  ^     Fr.  rwkrt ;  Lat.  rtMt. 

Riv'er-dragon,  II.  s.    Aland-current  of  water; 
Rry'ERET,  la  ooniid«nble  stream 

Riv^ER-GoDy  I  rttoniug  into  tha  aaa:  a 

Riv'er-horse,  I  riTer-mfon  is  a  poeti- 

Riv'uLET.  J  cal  name  for  the  croco- 

dile: riveret  and  rivulet  dimiautires  of  river: 
river-god,  the  tutelary  deity  of  a  river:  river- 
horse,  the  hippopotamus. 

It  is  a  most  beautiful  country,  being  stored  thraogh- 
out  with  many  goodly  rimn  repIeniKbed  with  all  sorts 
of  fish.  ^mm^ 

Bringing  all  their  fivtrtit  in. 
There  ends ;  a  new  song  to  begin.  Drsyloa. 

Thns  with  ten  wounds 
The  rhtr^ngon,  tamed  at  length,  aabmita 
To  let  hia  sojonmcrs  depart. 

MiUtm's  Pandim  lom. 
Rose, 
As  plants  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land. 
The  rimr-koru  and  scaly  crocodile.  Jtftilm. 

^y  fountain,  or  by  shady  nvvbt, 
He  sought  them.  /d. 

The  first  of  these  rwen  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
Latin  poets  for  the  gentleness  of  its  course,  as  the 
other  for  its  rapidity.  Ad^son  on  //«<«. 

I  saw  the  rivuUt  of  Salforata,  formerly  called  Al- 
bula,  and  smelt  the  stench  that  arises  from  its  water, 
which  Martial  mentions.  Id. 

The  veins,  where  innnmerable  Kttle  nwUu  have 
their  confluence  into  the  comOMm  channel  of  the 
blood.  Bentl^, 

His  wig  hung  as  strait  as  the  hair  of  a  rwer-god 
rising  from  the  water.  Arb^hnot  and  Pop$. 

I  would  have  a  man's  wit  rather  like  a  fountain, 
that  foods  itself  invisibly,  than  a  tivtr,  that  is  sup- 
plied by  several  streams  from  abroad.  Smi/i, 

RIVET,  n.  t.  &  V,  a,  Fr.  river,  to  rivet ;  Ital. 
ribato.  A  fostering  pin  clenched  at  both  ends : 
to  drive  in  or  clench  a  rivet;  fasten  with  a  rivet; 
fasten  strongly. 
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The  armonitrs  aocomptliahing  the  knigtil^ 
With  busy  hammers  dosing  nafti  up. 
Give  dieadiul  note  of  piepaiatiMU 

Yoa  were  to  blaaie  to  part 


A  thing  stack  oa  frith  onhs  npoa  vaar 
And  rimtud  with  faith  unto  your  ink. 
This  man. 
If  all  onr  fire  were  out,  woaU  foteh  down  ntm 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove ;  and  HaM  hia 
To  Caucasus,  should  he  but  frowa.        Bm  Ji 


What  one  party  thoagfat  to  rtmt  to  a 

by  the  influence  of  the  Scota,  thai  the  other  wt^ 

tang  Cmm 

Thns  hath  God  not  only  rivetud  the  notion  of  hias- 
salf  into  our  natures,  but  likewise  made  the  belief  of 
has  being  necesiaiy  to  the  peace  of  our 
hapnineas  of  society. 

Tne  verse  in  foshioa  is,  when  uambexi  §ow 
So  smooth  and  equal,  that  no  sight  can  find 
The  rna  where  tne  polished  pseos  was  joined. 


Till  fortune's  fruitless  sfnte  had  ssads  it  known. 
Her  blows  not  shook  but  rimttid  his  throne.       14. 

Where  we  use  words  of  a  loose  and  waodarioc  sig- 
nification, hence  follow  mistake  and  error,  which 
those  maxims,  brought  as  prools  to  establish  pronosi- 
tions,  wherein  the  terms  stand  for  undetennined 
ideas,  do  by  their  authority  confirm  and 


In  riorttiiy,  the  pin  you  Hmi  in  should  stand  up- 
right to  the  place  you  timt  it  upon ;  for,  if  it  do  not 
stand  apright,  yoa  will  be  foieed  to  set  it  nprigkt 
sAer  it  is  rivettid*  ac— 

They  provoke  him  to  the  rage 
Of  fonas  and  claws,  and,  stooping  from  yaur 


Rmi  the  pantina  savage  to  the  ground.     Addmm, 
Riv9t  and  naif  me  where  I  stand,  ye  poweis ! 


A  simiKtude  of  nature  and  manners,  in  sock  a  de- 
giee  as  we  are  capable  of,  must  tie  the  holy  knot, 
aad  tmt  the  friendship  between  us.        A  Mtrtery. 

This  instrument  should  move  easy  upon  tha  riotr. 

RIVINA,  in  botany,  American  nightshade,  n 
gannt  of  the  monoaynia  order,  and  tetrandtia 
c1as»  of  plants.  The  perianth  is  fbur-lcaived, 
colored,  and  permanent,  the  leaflet  oblong-egged 
aad  obtuse :  coa.  none.  There  are  foor  or  eight 
filaments,  shorter  than  the  calyx,  approacfaingby 
paiia,  permanent:  the  anthers  are  small.  The 
germ  is  large  and  roundish ;  the  style  venr  short ; 
the  stigma  simple  and  c^tuse.  The  berry  is 
globular,  sitting  on  the  green  reflected  calyx, 
one-celled,  vrith  an  incurved  point.  These  is 
one  rugged  seed.  Tliis  plant  is  called  solonoides 
by  Tournefi^  and  piercea  by  Miller.  It  grows 
naturally  in  most  of  the  islands  of  the  w  est 
Indies.  Tlie  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  plant 
will  stain  paper  and  linen  of  a  bright  red  color, 
and  many  experiments  made  wiSi  it  to  color 
flowers  have  succeeded  extremely  well  in  the 
following  manner :  the  juice  of  the  berries  was 
pressed  out,  and  mixed  with  common  water, 
putting  it  into  a  phial,  shaking  it  well  together 
for  some  time  till  the  water  was  thoroughly 
tinged ;  then  the  flowers,  whidi  were  white  and 
just  fully  blown,  were  cut  off,  and  their  stalks 
placed  into  the  phial;  and  in  one  ni^  flto 
flowers  hare  been  finely  varie^ted  with  red:  the 
flowers  on  which  the  experiments  were  mftde 
were  the  tuberose  and  the  double  white  tm- 
cissns. 
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RIVOU,  a  town  of  PMrnont,  Ittly»  at  the    be  miglit  easiW  ridb  m  the  bette  mcuI  wit.  shMdi 
foot  of  the  Alps,  on  the  treat  road  which  leads    troobla  fainai^  wHb  biaakiaf  up  oT  gaptf 
over  Mount  Cenia  into  Saroy.    It  has  some 


nanufiictuies  of  linen,  woollens,  and  silk.    On.       ^  To  God's  etttaal  hoase  doMt  the  vftj, 

HI  eninenoe  stands  a  castle,  in  which  Victor       ^  STT  '»*•«?'•  T^'    .         , ,    ,  *»^ 


Ai^adeus  II.  of  Sardinia,  after  haring  abdicated  "*  ^'^  ^^  •^  **"  ^^^^  •***  ^^f*^'   ^ 

bis  tfirone  in  ftiror  of  his  son,  and  endeavouied  P*J*?"!li?^  ^^^  ^^'^V*  »  •*»  "«^  ^**- 

10  leaume  it,  died,  in  1782,  n  state  prisoner.  T*.^-  »«^fi«~^ ''>>^>»«'  we  embiaoa  fakehood 

The  prospect  from  this  eminence,  an/ in  par-  or  truth  is  the  |^t  road  to  error.                 Loik$, 

i^i,^-  cf Turi«,.throngh  a  sp^ciouj^.  ^^  f^  z^ir^rS,^^'i,r.r^ 

toyof  ti«es,  IS  most  fmpoamg.    I^opnlation  5100.  ^^^  still  a  river  raaaiag  along  with  the  road. 

Nine  miles  west  of  Turm.  •        •                  Addum, 

RivoLi,  SI  smaU  place  in  the  north-east  of  Could  stopid  atoms,  with  impetuous  speed, 

Lonbardy,  on  the  Adige,  twelre  miles  north-west  By  dtfiereot  roads  and  adverw  ways  proceed, 

of  Verona.    It  is  only  remarkable  as  the  scene  That  there  they  might  eaconnter,  here  uniie. 

ofone  of  Buonaparte's  ▼tctories.    AtArcole,  in  Blackmgre, 

the  preceding  November,  his  plans  bad  been  re-  Smdo  taksa  froin  their  shops  and  fuau,  otheis 

peatedly  baffled  by  the  Austrians;  but  here  they  from  their  sporta  and  pleasami;  dieseatmuts  of  law, 

tad  complete  success  (I4th  and  15th  Januaiy,  ^  **  gMnia^  Ubles ;  some  on  the  tmd,  othem  at 

1797}  both  on  the  field  and  in  the  pursuit.  "^  ^^  fire-sides,                                      X#w. 

RiZZIO  (DavidX  an  Italiui  musiciaii,  who  Road,  in  navigation,  a  bay,  or  «  place  of 

about  1563  attended  the  Piedmontese  ambassa-  anchorage,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore, 

dor  to  Scotland,  where,  by  his  professional  skill,  whither  ships  or  veesels  occasionally  repair  to 

he  obtained  great  fevor  with  Queen  Mary.    She  receive  intelligence,  orders,  or  necessa^  sop* 

appointed  him  her  French  secretary,  and  showed  plies ;  or  to  wait  for  a  fidr  vrind,  ke.    The  ex- 

Imd  ■och  marks  of  distinction  as  gave  ofifenoe  to  oellence  of  a  road  consists  chiefly  in  its  being 

lotd  Dnmley  and  otiier  nobles,  who,  with  great  protected  from  the  reigning  winds  and  the  swell 

brutality,  aftasstaaled  him  in  her  presenoe.  See  of  the  sea ;  in  having  a  good  andioring-gfound» 

If  AST  and  Scotland.     TVadition  assigns  to  and  beinff  at  a  competent  distance  ftomtMshore* 

RitBollitamalbration,  not  to  say  the  invention.  Those  wticih  are  not  anfficiently  tneloied  are 

of  (be  Scottish  music ;  and  it  is  unquestionable  termed  open  roads. 

Chat  hie  akill  in  the  pedbrmance  of  the  nationd  A  Road  is  an  'open  way,  or  public  paisage, 

lododies  on  the  lute  tended  not  a  little  4o  thoir  forming  a  communication  betswien  one  place  uid 

StMnd  improvement  and  popularity ;  bat  asaay  another.    Of  all  the  people  in  the  woildy  the  Ro» 

of  the  airs  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Rims  mans  took  the  most  pains  m  forming  roads  ;and,dia 

as  €owden  Knowes,  Gala  Water,  and  others,  labor  and  expenses  they  were  at  in  rendering 

areoasfly  traced  to  more  remote  periods.  them  spacious,  fiim,  straight,  and  smooth,  are 

ROACH,  n.  I.    From  Lat.  rtUUtu^  red-liaired.  inoredtble.  They  usiudly  strengthened  the  ground 

A  river  fish.  1^  ramming  it,  laying  it  with  flints,  pebbles,  or 

A  nkM*  is  a  fish  ef  no  gieat  repuUtion  for  his  *m^i,  and  sometimes  with  a  lining  of  masonry^ 

d^ty  taste:  his  spawn  is  aceoonted  moch  better  tvbbish,  bricks,  Im.»  bound  together  with  mortar, 

ihan  any  other  part  of  bim :  he  is  aoeonntsd  the  In  some  plaoes  in  the  eidevant  Lionnois,  F. 

water  sheep  for  his  simplicity  and  foolishness ;  and  Menestrier  observes  that  he  has  found  huge  chi§-> 

it  in  noted  that  fMdkfl  recover  strength,  and  grow  in  tars  of  flinU  cemented  with  lime,  reaching  ten  or 

a  foiaright  after  spawning.            WaUm't  Ai^kr.  twelve  foet  deep,  and  making  a  mass  as  hard 

If  a  gudgeon  meet  a  roaek,  ^^^  compact  as  marble;  and  which,  after  resist- 

V***??,  °**\''*^'"!  n-  'PP"^  *       «^A  ing  the  mjuriee  of  Ume  for  1600  years,  is  stiU 

Yet  stiU  he  leap,  at  flies.                  Smft.  iSrcely  piietrable  by  all  the  force  of  hammers, 

ROAD,  n.s.  Sax.  fia>> ;  Fr.  rsM^,  route.  From  mattocks,  &c, ;  and  yet  the  flmts  it  consists  of 

RiDC    Property  a  horse  or  carriage  way ;  large  are  not  bigger  than  eggs.  The  most  noble  of  the 

way;  path;  inroad:  place  for  ships  to  anchor  Etonian  roads  was  the  Via  Appia,  which  was 

in;  iouraey;  course.  carried  to  such  a  vast  length  tliat  Procopius 

About  the  island  aie  many  raad»,  but  only  one  ^i^^^,  j^  f^^^  ^    *  jonmey  to  the  end  of  it,  and 

*'*J^*"'        A   -^     Mv         it^lfr^K.  Lipaius  computes  It  at  350  miles:  it  is  twelve 

KnoUet.  ^^^y  ^  ^'^^  '^  ^  ^^  ^^  ®''^"  ^*>  ^""^  thoogb 

I  should  be  still  ^*  ^  lasted  for  above  1800  years,  yet  in  many 

Peering  in  maps  for  ports  and  roadi ;  pl»ces  it  is  sevend  miles  together  as  entire  as 

And  every  object  that  might  make  roe  fear  when  it  was  first  made.    The  eaocnl  rosdf  are 

Misfortone  to  my  ventures.                Skakipmrt.  distinguished  into  military,  subterraneous  ioads» 

TbeVolscisassUDd  «u^     The   military  roads   were  grand  roads. 

Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  aBMkerasd  formed  by  the  Romans  for  marohingtheir  armies 

Vpso's  again.                               Md.  CariaUmM*.  i^xo  the  provinces  of  the  empire ;  the  prindiial 

With  esM  rM*  he  came  to  Leicester.  of  these  Roman  roads  in  EngUmd  are  WaUing 


And  lodged  in  the  abbey.  Id.  Hm^  VIII.  g  jj^^^j,^  g  ^^  ^      3^^  Erminaga 

^^kmg  of  ScpUaod.  seeing  none  came  m  to'  g      ^  Double  roads,  among  the  Roman.,  waae 

Pedun,   toroed   his  enterprue   into  a  road,    and  ^''-^  -  .  ?.w  *«.J^«««-«»««i.  *kik 

wasted  Northomberland  wiSi  fiie  and  swoid.  ««*s  for  carnages,  with  two^  lavements,  the 


Bacon.     *»  those  going  one  way,  and  the  other  for  thow 
Would  yoS  not  think  him  a  madniB,  who,  whilst    returning  the  other :  these  weie  separated  fin^ 
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each  other  by  a  causeway  raised  in  the  middle,  appearance  of  fireahneMy  matnasff,  nmy^  if  biil- 

paved  with  biicks,  for  the  conveniency  of  foot-  liancy,  which  is  only  adopted  parttally,  and  ^ 

passengers;  with  borders  and  mounting  stones  even  by  a  small  number  of  people  oo  the  conti- 

nom  space  to  space,  and  military  columns  to  nent    It  is  remaiiable,  he  adds,  that  the  mott 

maik  tne  distance.     Subterraneous  roads  are  economical  nations,  and  those  the  moat  ea- 

those  dug  through  a  rode,  and  left  vaulted ;  and  lightened  as  to  their  pecuniary  interests,  audi  n 

that  of  Puzzuolinear  Naples,  which  is  nearly  half  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Ei^lish,  adopt, 

a  league  long,  is  fifteen  feet  broad,  and  as  many  with  common  consent,  the  system  of  <*«*««•«! 

high.  rapair;  while  the  Italians,  the  Poctugneae,  tke 

MoDERK  Roads. — If  the  modem  roads  of  Spaniards,  &c.,  the  wont  calculators,  aoid  the 
Great  Britain,  and  particularly  those  of  £ng-  most  improvident,  wait  generally  till  an  edifice 
land,  do  not  as  yet  equal  the  most  firm  and  fidls  into  ruins  before  they  think  of  beginning  t» 
durable  of  die  ancient  undertakings  of  this  kind,  repair  it  It  is  the  same  in  Eoglaml,  he  ob- 
it cannot  be  from  the  want  of  attention  to  the  aerves,  with  regard  to  the  roada ;  they  ate  habi* 
aubject,  either  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  or  tually  kept  aolid,  smooth,  and  easy,  equally  cc»> 
the  people.  Our  turnpike  acts  would  of  them-  nomical  tor  the  transport  of  commerce,  aoid  tihe 
selves  make  an  ample  voluiiie ;  parliamentary  convenience  and  expedition  of  tiavelling.  Bat 
enquiriea  into  the  general  aubject  of  road-making,  in  France,  *  even  in  the  midst  of  peofaand 
aa  well  as  into  its  local  applications,  have  oftoi  peace,'  says  M.  Dupin,  '  scarcely  can  the  go- 
been  adverted  to;  and  commissioners  for  cany-  vemment  be  prevailed  upon  to  assign,  for  the 
ing  into  effect  the  decisions  of  the  national  wis-  maintenance  of  our  roads,  tha  third  put  of  the 
dom  comprise  the  names  of  almost  every  re-  sums  which  are  fomished  by  the  inludiitants  of 
apectable  squire  and  beneficed  clergyman  (1)  and  England  alone — a  country  thiat  does  not  equal  ia 
lawyer  of  the  country.  surnoe  a  third  part  of  Fiance.' 

M.  Dupin,  the  ablest  perhaps  of  modem  All  this  may  contribute  to  put  our  readers  ia 
writers  on  the  commercial  power  of  England,  is  good  humor  with  what  is  often  a  dry  and  doMj 
hr  more  enamoured,  with  our  road-making  subject;  but,  while  we  shall  shortly  endeavour  ts 
syttem  than  we  can  profess  ourselves  to  be ;  he  do  justice  to  the  real  modem  imprtfrements  a 
odculates  that  in  the  South  of  England  alone  we  road*makiog,  we  conceive  that  this  writer  ad- 
have  an  extent  of  public  road,  unequalled  for  mires,  through  ignorance  of  its  details,  some  cf 
ita  conveniences,  that  measures  46,000  leagues,  the  worst  parts  of  our  system.  It  is  n  dear  aad 
and  attributes  it  entirely  to  the  well  organised  bad  system,  and  a  third  part  of  die  «■«—>•» 
public  spirit  of  the  country.  He  contrasts  in  expenditure  it  involves  would  appear  foUy 
this  respect  the  conduct  of  the  British  govern-  equal,  on  a  better  plan  of  administratiQai,  to  ac* 
ment,  too,  with  that  of  France :  the  former  not  oompUsh  the  complete  intersection  of  the 
only  granting  the  inhabitants  a  credit  and  funds,  try  with  good  roads.  The  surveyor  of 
but  leaving  them  to  carry  on  themselves  those  roads  is  chosen  from  ten  men  named  by  a 
works  in  which  they  are  so  materially  interested;  meeting;  or,  if  necessary,  more  thani 

whilst  in  the  latter  the  ^vemment  obliges  the  appointed,  the  selection  bring  in  the  ji     

inhabitants  to  pour  their  iiinds  into  its  own  the  quarter-sessions.  The  works  and  tbeowncy  an 

treasury,  to  enable  it  to  execute  after  its  own  under  the  management  of  the  surveyoi^  nnd  At 

manner,  and  when  it  shall  seem  good  in  its  own  control  is  in  the  local  magistracy.    A  anrvcyor 

eyes,  that  which  concerns  only  the  governed,  may  perform  the  office  giatuitouslyy  but  it  is  a 

*  How  very  far,'  he  says, '  are  we  from  partici-  the  power  of  the  parish  to  name  and  pnynaalaned 

pating  in  the  spirit  of  the  administration  and  the  and  professional  one.    The  busineaa  is  nrg;itf_ai< 

parliament  of  Great  Britain  I    We,  who  scarcely  by  all ;  and  it  is  doubly  neglected  when  Ac 

confide  to  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  the  repair  commissioners  are  numerous,  or  it  fidls  inao  the 

of  a  village  foot-path !      We,  who,  before  a  hands  of  some  one  who  makes  an  interest  far 

basket  of  pebbles  can  be  thrown  upon  the  small-  himself,  in  power  or  patronage,  or  nnim •hiiift  i  kii . 

est  departmental  road,  require  imperatively  that  or,  finally,  every  thing  a  transacted  by  an  ntaoraev, 

the  future  expense  of  this  basketful  shall  be  car-  not  always  the  most  honorable  menber  <d  h» 

ried  to  the  budget  of  the  anondissement,  then  to  profession.    As  to  hired  snrveyon, 

that  of  the  department,  then  submitted  to  the  sions  with  the  contractors  are  nui 

grand  council  of  bridges  and  highways,  sitting  while  the  wretched  but  cunning 

in  a  bureau  at  Paris,  at  the  distance  of  200  form  vestries  contrive  to  waste  and  ^mmI  the 

leagues  from  the  situation  of  the  work  1'  funds,  from  the  spoil  of  which  they  all  ia  tan 

He  holds  up  to  deserved  ridicule  the  Menteurs  contrive  to  derive  a  profit,  there  is  extber  sa 

savantes  d'une  comptabilit^  profoode^'  and  Uie  efficient  control,  or  there  is  no  contra!  at  nB,  ae 

'  formality  bureauctatiques,'  which  must  be  en-  the  accounts  are  passed  under  the  dimctaon  a 

countered  before  a  public  work  of  anv  descrip*  the  attoniey,  himself  dependent  on  tha  vcatn 

tion  can  be  undertaken  in  France ;  the  conse*  and  the  parish  for  his  fiivor  and  his  profits.    U 

quences  of  which  are,  that,  with  a  strong  corps  of  is  nnqnaationable  that  double  the  money  as  afts 

engineers  des  ponts  et  cfaausste  scattetel  over  raised  for  these  roads  diat  wofuld  be  laq 

every  part  of  the  country,  the  few  new  works  under  a  prudent  direction,  ficee  finm  all 

which  are  commenced  proceed  with  all  imagine*  interests. 

ble  leisure,  and  the  ola  ones  are  auflered  gndu-       Bergman  ouotea  this  general  view  of 

ally  to  decay.    Matters  of  this  kind,  he  says,  ject ;  we  shall  extract  from  M.  Dn|Mn  a 

are  very  differently  managed  in  England.    There  erounded  on  the  recent  pariiamcnlaiy 

bouses,  shi])s,  carriages,  and  machiqes,  are  kept  It  is  introduced  by  the  foUown^ 
constantly  in  the  best  condition,  and  have  an 
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ToUt  ef  Me  fitMie  roadi  <f  Eaglaml,  their  length,  and  the  eoit  of  repairing  thtm. 
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Public  Carnage  Koada  in  England. 

Yean  ending  in  October. 

1812. 

1813. 

1814. 

Paved  Streets  and  Turnpike  Roads 
Other  Roads 

Miles. 
19,114 
95,105 

Mile*. 
19,1321 
95,1424 

Miles. 
19,178 
95,184 

Total  length      .... 

114,219 

114,275 

114,362 

Contributions  in  labor 
Contributions  in  money 
Taxes  levied  for  the  roads  . 

£515,508 
271,512 
570,754 

539,522 
276,947 
613,604 

551,241 
287,059 
621,512 

Total                 .... 
Expense  of  preparing  documents,  &c. 

£1,357,774 
21,499 

1,430,073 
26,252 

1,459,812 
25,700 

Thns  it  appears  that  the  average  annual  ex- 
poises  of  all  tne  roads  in  England  were,  from 
1811  to  1814,  as  follows:— 

Contributions  in  labor  .    £535,423 

Ditto  in  money  .    278,506 

Sums  raised  by  rate  .  .    601,954 

£1,415,883 

This  gives  us  £12  7$,  6d.  for  the  average  annual 
expense  of  maintaining  each  mile  of  open  road. 
In  this  calculation  I  have  deducted,'  says  our 
author,  'from  the  total  amount  of  the  expense  of 
road  labor,  the  three  days'  labor  which  u  allowed 
for  turnpike  roads ;  while  six  are  allowed  for 
open  parish  roads. 

'  According  to  a  report  made  to  the  bouse  of 
commons  on  the  10th  of  June,  1821,  the  total 
amount  of  the  sums  levied  in  a  single  year  on 
turnpike  roads  amounts  to  £970,618.  This 
gives  the  average  value  of  £47  18s.  for  the  sup- 
port of  each  mUe  of  paved  street  and  tumpiKe 
rcMd.  By  adding  the  contributions  in  labor,  the 
expense  will  amount  to  about  £51  per  mile. 
This  revenue,  immense  as  it  is,  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  construction  of  new  roads,  and  the  sup- 
port of  those  that  are  already  established.  The 
difierent  trusts  have  contracted  debts,  for  which 
the  rentals  of  each  county  are  responsible.  The 
total  amount  of  the  debts,  at  the  period  of  the 
enquiry  of  which  the  report  to  wnich  we  have 
above  alluded  gives  the  result,  was  £3,874,254, 
that  u  to  say,  that  these  debts  then  equalled  four 
years*  revenue.  It  is  affirmed  that  if  the  same 
calculation  were  made  for  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  the  general  amount  of  the  debt  of  the 
turnpike  roads  would  amount  to  £7,000,000 
sterUng.'^vol.  i.  p.  86. 

The  fiict  is  that  our  modem  improvements 
Mve  been  introduced  in  despite  of  a  oad  system 
—and,  in  their  most  decidea  feature,  the  simple 
methods  of  Mr.  M'Adam  exhibit  the  triumph  of 
real  genius  and  intelligence  over  cumbrous  con« 
trivances  to  make  bad  roads — and  unmake  good 
ones,  that  surveyors  and  inspectors  may  be  paid. 

I.  (h  the  IffTP'*^^  of  roadi  mid  of  laying 
down  ike  /iiie.--^loads,  rivers,  and  canals  have 
been  called  the  veins  and  arteries  of  a  countiy ; 
all  its  other  improvements  tlow  and  circulate  by 


means  of  them.  Our  legal  sy*lcm  respecting 
them  dates  from  the  reign  of  Oiarles  II.,  but  u 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
that  scientific  enquiry  was  directed  toward  them. 

Before  carriages  of  burden  were  generally 
used,  little  more  was  required  than  a  hanl  horse 
path.  All  marshy  grounds  were  therefore  shun- 
ned, and  the  inequality  or  circuit  of  the  road 
was  of  much  less  consequence  than  when  car- 
riages, instead  of  pack-horses,  began  to  be  em- 
ployed. When  carriages  were  nnt  employed, 
they  probably  were  light  and  narrow,  and  did 
not  require  to  have  roads  of  any  considerable 
breadth.  And,  when  these  had  once  been  traced, 
indolence  and  habit  prevented  any  great  exer- 
tions to  lay  them  out  in  better  lines.  Heavier 
carriages  and  greater  traffic  made  wider  and 
stronger  roads  necessary;  the  ancient  track  was 
pursued;  ignorance  ana  want  of  concert  in  the 
proprietors  of  the  ground,  and,  above  all,  the 
want  of  some  general  effective  superintending 
power,  continued  this  wretched  practice.  At 
length  turnpikes  were  established,  and  laws 
passed  investing  magistrates  with  authority  lb 
alter  established  lines,  so  that  now  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  improvement  of  the  lines  of  public 
roads  is  the  expense. 

In  laying  out  roads,  observes  Mr.  Loudon,  a 
variety  of  circumstances  recjuire  to  be  taken  into 
consideration ;  but  the  principal  are  evidently 
their  line  or  direction,  and  its  mclination  to  the 
horizon.  The  most  perfect  line,  according  to 
Marshall,  is  that  which  is  straight  and  level. 
But  this  is  to  be  drawn  in  a  country  only  which 
is  perfectly  flat,  and  where  no  obstructions  lie 
in  the  way :  joint  circumstances  that  rarely  hap- 
pen. Where  the  fiice  of  the  country,  between 
two  points  or  pUces  to  be  connected  by  a  road^ 
is  nearly  but  not  quite  level,  by  reason  of  gentle 
swells  which  rise  between  them,  a  straight  line 
maybe  perfect, — may  be  the  most  eligible,  under 
these  circumstances.  But  where  the  inter- 
vening country  is  broken  into  hill  and  dale,  or 
if  one  ridge  of  hill  only  intervenes,  a  straight 
line  of  carriage  road  is  seldom  compatible  with 
perfection.  In  this  case,  which  is  nearly  gene- 
ral, the  best  skill  of  the  surveyor  lies  in  tracing 
the  midway  between  the  straight  and  the  levd 
line.    The  line  of  perfection,  for  agricultural 
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mMk  tar  roodt  acv  the  laigesi  tofwns  aod  cities,  exteot  of  the  ran  of  oommerce,  or  traffic,  npos 

and  that  ten  or  twenty  feet  of  tliis  may  in  some  the  road.    As  a  general  nilehtfwever,  for  publie 

•Ases  be   paved.     The   London   Commercial  roads  over  the  different  coontiei  of  Great  Bii- 

'  Aoad,  constracted  by  the  last-named  engineer,  is  tain,  I  should  snppoee,  he  says,  die  feDovriiig 

of  this  width  and  character,  and  there  are  fifteen  might  in  most  cases  be  adopted.    Take  for  in- 

feet  of  gravel  road  at  each  side  for  light  carriages  stance  the  road  betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Glasgovr^ 

or  horses.     It  has  been  executed  for  sixteen  or  betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  by  the  way 

vears,  and  has  given  the  greatest  satis&ction ;  of  Dundee.    These  roads  are  formed  m  fenexal 

out  Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  considerable  im-  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  wide ;  and  the 

provement  would  be  found  ftom  paving  the  breadth  of  the  metals  b  from  fourteen  to  sixteea 

sides  of  a  road,  upon  which  the  heavy  traffic  is  feet  for  the  most  parL     Such  roads  as  these 

great,  in  both  directions,  and  leaving  the  middle  would  be  found  to  answer  very  well,  in  general, 

for  light  carriages;  the  carmen  or  drivers,  walk*  over  the  kingdom.    A  breadth  sufficient  for  the 

ing  upon  the  foot-paths  or  sides  of  the  road,  general  purposes  of  country  trareUing^  accotding 

would  then  be  close  to  their  horses,  without  in-  to  M'Adam,  is  sixteen  met  of  solid  maleiialsy 

terruptin^  or  being  in  danger  of  aocidenti  from  with  six  feet  on  each  side  formed  of  siighier 

light  carnages,  wmch  is  the  case  when  they  are  materials.    The  Bristol  roads,  he  says,  are  mr  ' 

driving  upon  the  middle  of  the  road ;  and  the  with  stone  about  the  width  of  sixteen  feet, 
tinpaved  part,  being  in  the  middle  or  highest  part       Narrow  roads,'  it  is  well  observed  by  Fry, 

of  the  road,  would  be  more  easily  kept  in  good  almost  always  in  bad  condition,  whidh  is  to  be 

repair.    But  unless  the  heavy  trs^c  in  both  di-  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of  every 

rections  is  great,  one  width,  say  ten  or  twelve  carriage  being  obliged  to  go  in  the  same  mts; 

feet,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  well  paved,  will  and,  as  each  rut  is  generally  only  six  indies  wide^ 

'  be  found  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  wear.    The  one  foot  of  the  road  only  is  worn  by  the  wbeds 

width  of  many  of  the  present  roads  is,  besides,  ipstead  of  the  whole  breadth  of  it;  whidi  would 

such,  that  ten  or  twelve  feet  can  be  spared  for  be  the  case  if  the  road  were  of  a  proper  widtb, 

paving,  while  twice  Uiat  width  would  fea?e  too  and  if  it  were  well  ccnstructed.    If  a  road  be 

little  for  the  gravelled  part.    Although  the  first  laid  out  from  twenty  to'  thirty  feet  wide,  so  flat 

cost  of  paving  is  great  he  does  not  think  that  as  that  a  carriage  may  stand  nearly  upright  oo 

any  other  plim  can  be  adopted  so  good  and  so  every  part  of  it,  and  if  moderate  care  be  taken 

cheap  in  those  places  where  the  materials  got  in  by  the  surveyor  to  prevent  the  first  formation  of 

the  neighbourhood  are  not  sufficient  for  support-  ruts,  such  a  road  will  be  worn  by  the  wheeb 

ing  the  roads.    A  coating  of  whinstone  is,  for  nearly  alike  on  every  part  of  it :  provided  alsr 

instance,  more  durable  than  the  gravel  with  that  Uie  ground  on  each  side,  for  at  least  four  jr 

which  the  roads  round  London  are  made  and  five  feet,  be  moderatoiy  flat,  so  as  not  to  er  Ate 

repaired ;  but  much  less  so  than  paving ;  although  fear  in  the  drivers  of  carriages ;  but  if  the.e  be 

the  freight  and  carriage  of  the  whinstone,  and  of  deep  ditches  close  to  the  sides  of  the  road,  or  if 

the  paving-stones,  which  form  the  principal  items  the  circumjacent  land  fidl  off  very  abruptly  to 

Of  the  expense,  are  nearly  the  same.  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  whereby  fear  of 

'  Proportioning  the  breadth  of  roads  to  the  traf-  approaching  the  edges  would  operate  on  the 

flc  for  which  they  may  be  employed,  has,  per-  minds  of  ue  drivers,  every  driver  will  instine- 

haps,  not   been  sufficiently  attended  to.     In  tively  avoid  the  danger  on  either  hand ;  aod  a 

remote  places,  where  there  is  but  little  traffic,  the  road  so  circumstan<^  will,  in  spite  of  any 

waste   of   ground    occasioned  by  superfluous  care  of  the  surveyor,  inevitably  be  worn  into 

width  of  rostds,  is  an  error :  there  being  many  ruts  in  the  middle.    There  is  a  remarkable  ift- 

places  where  roads  of  twenty  feet  breadth  would  stance  of  this  kind  in  a  piece  of  road  on  Durd- 

suit  the  public  convenience,  as  well  as  if  they  ham  Down,  near  Bristol.    This  road  is  a  canse- 

were  twice  as  broad ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  a  way  over  a  piece  of  soft  ground ;  and,  although 

road  is  one  pole  or  perch  wider  than  is  neces-  it  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  wide,  yet,  as 

sary,  there  is  a  waste  of  320  perches  in  a  mile,  the  ground  fells  away  abruptly  on  both  sides  of 

equal  to  two  acres  of  ground,  which,  at  the  rate  it,  it  has  been  found  impossible,  for  more  than 

of  £3  per  acre,  would,  if  the  road  had  been  once  twenty  years  past,  to  his  knowledge,  to  prevent 

well  made,  keep  half  a  mile  of  such  road* as  is  deep  ruts  being  formed  along  the  middle  of  it; 

here  alluded  to  in  good  repair.    According  to  notwithstanding  the  Down  itself  consists  of  hard 

Paterson,  the  breadth  of  the  road  and  the  width  limestone;  and  the  other  roads  upon  the  Down 

of  the  metals,  or  paved  part,  should  depend  on  are  as  fine  and  even  as  any  roads  in  England, 

circumstances  different  from  the  former.    For  a  Were  this  piece  of  road  widened  out  on  eadi 

few  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  such  cities  as  London  side,  in  an  easy  slope  about  five  feet,  by  rubbish 

or  Edinburgh,  the  most  proper  breadth  at  which  of  any  kind,  and  by  the  scrapings  of  the  load  it- 

a  road  should  be  formed,  he  thinks,  is  from  sixty  self,  whereby  the  insunctive  operation  of  fear  of 

to  seventy  feet,  and  the  metals  from  twenty-five  approaf'hing  the  sides  of  the  present  road  would 

to  thirty-five  feet;  while,  in  the  neighbourhood  b^  obvMted,  that  piece  of  roaa  would  be  found  to 

of  such  towns  as  Newcastle  and  Perth,  it  will  be  wear  as  fairly  as  the  other  roads  on  the  same  Down. 
iufficient  that  it  be  formed  forty  feet  broad,  and       When  roads  run  through  marshy  ground,  ob- 

that  the  width  of  the  metals  be  about  eighteen  or  serves  Mr.  Edgeworth,  *  Sie  substratum  must  be 

twenty  feet.    These  are  the  breadths  presumed  laid  dry  b¥  proper  drainage ;  and  where  the 

to  be  the  most  eli^ble  in  such  situations.    But  road  is  liable,  from  the  flatness  of  die  county, 

liles  cannot  be  given  to  suit  every  situation :  the  to  be  at  times  under  water,  the  expense  of  rais- 

e^dth  ought  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  ing  it  above  the  water  must  be  submitted  to  in  the 
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Qfst  instance.    All  drains  for  carrying  off  water  much  more  t\ak  tban  the  erection  of  other  bridges, 

should  be  under  the  road,  or  at  the  field  side  of  One  low  arch  is  thought  by  Mr.  Loudon  to  be 

the  fences,  and  these  drains  should  be  kept  open  in  general  the  most  desirable  description  of 

by  constant  attention,  and  should  be  made  wide  common  road-bridges.    But  most  of  the  country 

at  the  outlet'    Telford  and  Walker  recommend  bridges,  as  Clarke  observes,  consist  of  several 

the  side  drains  to  be  in  every  instance  on  the  small,  high,  semicircular  ardies :  where  there  is 

field  side  of  the  fence.  In  cases,  Telford  observes,  a  single  arch,  the  stream  passes  without  intemip- 

where  a  road  is  made  upon  ground  where  there  tion ;  if  there  are  two  or  three  in  the  same  situ- 

are  many  springs,  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  ation,  the  space  through  which  the  water  is  to 

make  a  number  of  under  and  cross  drains  to  pass  is  necessarily  contracted  by  tne  width  of 

collect  the  water  and  conduct  it  into  the  side  piers.  Ice,  and  laige  bodies  carried  down  by  the 

drains,  which  should  always  be  made  on  the  field  noods,  frequently  stop  up  the  small  arches,  and 

side  of  the  fenc^.    The  orifices  of  these  cross  the.  accumulatea  water  carries  away  the  bridge ; 

drains  should  be  neatly  and  substantially  finished  but,  if  such  accidents  should  not  happen,  the 

in  masonry.    <  Before  the  materials  are  put  on,  constant  currents  rushing  against  those  piers 

run  a  drain  along  the  middle  of  the  road,  all  the  wash  out  the  mortar,  loosen  the  stones,  and  very 

way,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep ;  then  fill  it  soon  undermine  the  work  if  it  is  not  extremely 

with  stones  up  to  the  sur&ce,  making  those  at  well  put  together,  which  is  seldom  the  case, 

bottom  of  a  pretty  good  size,  and  those  at  the  Unless  the  river  or  stream  is  narrow,  or  the 

top  full  as  small  as  the  road  materials.     And,  banks  very  high,  a  semicircle  is  an  inconvenient 

in  order  that  the  quantity  of  stones  used  for  the  shape  for  an  arch ;  it  has  been  adopted  on  ac- 

said  drain  may  be  as  little  as  possible,  and  every  count  of  the  insufficiency  of  Uie  abutments,  and 

way  to  save  expense,  it  may  oe  made  as liarrow  because  the  pressure  is  more  perpendicular; 

as  it  can  possibly  be  dug.    From  this  leading  but  scientific  engineers,  in  all  countries,  now 

drain  make  a  branch  here  and  there  to  convey  construct  their   bridges    with   wide  openings, 

off  the  water  to  the  canals  on  the  sides  of  the  tnd  make  the  arches  either  semi-ellipses,  or  seg- 

road.' — Peterson.    This  mode  of  draining  he  has  ments  of  laige  circles ;  so  that  the  snace  above 

found  from  experience  to  be  so  beneficial  that  a  the  highest  floods  is  comparatively  little,  and  the 

road  so  drainea  would  be  better  and  more  dun*  ascent  over  the  bridge  inconsiderable.  In  country 

ble  with  eight  inches,  tlum  it  would  otherwise  be  bridges  in  Ireland,  (Clarke  continues,  the  founda- 

with  twelve  inches  of  materials.    And  not  only  tions  are  invariably,  and  often  intentionally,  de- 

so,  but  that  on  such  a  mad  there  wonld  be  a  fective :  the  mason  considers  himself  an  honest 

saving  on  the  incidental  repairs,  ever  afterwards,  man  if  his  bridge  lasts  seven  years ;  whereas^ 

of  alwut  one-half  of  the  Islbor,  and  at  least  one-  from  the  durability  of  materials  in  that  country, 

third  of  the  material.    '  All  moisture  from  under  it  ought  to  endure  for  ages.    Whatever  is  under 

the  road  materials  should  be  carried  off  by  such  water  is  out  of  sight,  and  is  generally  composed 

drains.    Where  such  drains  are  wanting,  the  of  loose  stones,  Uirown  promiscuously  together, 

road,  on  the  return  of  a  thaw,  throws  up  to  the  on  which  the  masonry  u  erected,  and  all  the 

surface  all  the  water  it  had  imbibed;  and  in  pains  and  expense  are  bestowed  on  the  cut- 

many  places  the  materials,  swelling  up,  become  waters  and  wings,  when  the  heaviest  stones,  and 

quite  loose  and  open.    This  is  a  natural  conse-  those  accurately  jointed,  ought  to  be  laid  in  the 

quence,  where  the  material  is  not  thick,  and  foundations.    The  greatest  attention  should  be 

where  the  soil  under  the  road  is  not  peifectly  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  materiab :  the  stones 

dry.    But,  where  a  road  is  dried  in  the  way  de-  should  be  large,  and  laid  in  level  courses,  in  the 

scribed,  it  will  be  uniformly  seen  that  the  water,  best  mortar,  composed  of  sharp  sand,  free  from 

instead  of  spewing  out  on  the  return  of  a  thaw,  loam,  and  quicklime,  accurately  mixed  together; 

is  sucked  in  by  the  drains,  so  leaving  the  surface  the  coping  of  the  parapet  is  generally  so  slight 

of  the  road  quite  dry.    It  may  be  observed,  at  that  it  is  broken  down  as  soon  as  built,  and  the 

such  times,  that  the  places  of  the  road  where  a  entire  parapet  quickly  follows ;  it  ought  to  be  of 

few  roods  of  such  drain  had  been  introduced,  large  heavy  stones,  roughly  hammered,  and  there 

presented  to  the  eye,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis-  should  be  substantial  quoins  at  the  ends  of  the 

tance,  quite  a  contrast  to  the  other  parts  of  the  parapets  with  an  immovable  stone  over  them, 

road ;  the  one  opaque  and  dry,  from  the  moisture  Arches  not  exceeding  eight  feet  span  may  be 

being  sucked  in,  the  other  all  wet  and  glistering,  semicircular;   tunnels   not  exceeding  eighteen 

from  its  being  thrown  out  to  the  surface.' — Pa-  inches  wide  may  be  covered  with  strong  flags, 

tenon  i  Letterty  &c.,  44,  48,  84.  and  either  flagged  or  paved  under,  and  there 

Embankments  and  bridges  of  different  degrees  ought  to  be  across  either  end  a  deep  long  stone, 

of  magnitude,  are  required  in  most  lines  of  road,  sunk  below  the  surfece  of  the  current,  and  under 

Large  bridges  we  must  leave  to  engineers ;  no  the  walls,  to  prevent  the  water  from  undermin- 

department  of  their  art  having  attained  higher  ingthe  work. 

perfection.    We  here  confine  ourselves  entirely  Fences  along  the  sides  of  roads  a^e  essential  in 

to  such  stone  arches  as  may  be  designed  by  all  enclosed  conntries;  and  all  engineers  ani 

road»«urveyors,  and  built  by  country  masons,  road-makers  agree  that  they  should  never  be  at 

In  many  cases  cast-iron  mteht  be  substituted  for  lowed  to  rise  to  a  gseater  heisht  than  what  ik 

stone  with  economy  and  advantage  as  to  water-  necessary  for  a  fence.    To  give  free  admission  tt 

^ray;  but,  though  the  principle  of  constructing  the  sun  and  air,  by  keeping  the  fences  low,  Mar* 

both  cast  and  wrought  iron  bridges  is  perfectly  shall  considen  as  providing  an  expensive,  yet 

thnple,  the  execution,  and  especially  the  putting  most  accurate  method  of  cleaning  roads,  incom- 

ttp,  requires  more  skill,  ana  is  attended  with  parably  more  so  than  washing  or  scraping.   Tlie 
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legislature,  Edgeworth  observes,  has  limited,  in  which  is  to  gather  up  the  sm&oe-^ml  into  a 
seTeral  instances,  the  height  of  hedges  to  five  ridge,  and,  on  this  soft  spoqgy  bed,  to  l^y»  coa: 
feet;  but  this  Kmitation  is  neglected  or  evaded,  after  coat, some  hard  materials, — fetdied  perhaps 
Even  were  it  strictly  adhered  to,  it  would  not  be  from  a  distance.  But  M*Adam  contesMb  that  a 
suficient  for  narrow  roads;  the  hedges  would  be  stratum  of  hard  materials  covering  a  monss  wiU 
still  too  hieh,  for  it  is  the  sweeping  power  of  the  last  longer  than  a  similar  stratum  laid  oa  rock; 
wind  which  carries  off  dust  in  dry  weather,  and  indeed,  according  to  this  able  engineer,  it  may 
which  takes  up  moisture  in  wet.  In  fact,  roads  be  questioned  whether  a  properly  made  rood  oq 
become  dry  by  evaporation ;  and,  when  they  are  a  b<^,  which  yields  by  its  eustici^,  wHl  not  last 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind,  the  effect  of  heat  longer  than  one  on  a  firm  surfttce.  lo  Ireland 
and  ventiktion  are  more  powerful  than  any  sur-  this  is  said  to  be  found  actually  the  case :  '  For 
&ce  drainage  that  could  be  accomplished.  Wal-  the  same  cause,'  as  Fry  observes,  '  that  a  stone 
ker  observes  that  the  advantage  of  having'  the  placed  upon  a  wool-pack  would  bear  a  maxa 
hedge  next  Uie  road  consists  in  its  greater  safety  pressure  before  it  would  be  broken,  than  .it 
to  ttie  traveller,  particularly  if  a  ditch  of  any  would  if  placed  on  an  anvil.' — Essay  on  ^lied 
considerable  depth  is  necessary,  and  in  the  hedge  Carriages,  &c.  Edgeworth  and  nkany  oihecs 
being  supported  in  its  growth  from  the  ground  have  recommended  covering  the  base  of  aa  an- 
under  the  road,  without  drawing  upon  the  sound  road  with  faggots,  branches,  furze,  « 
fiurmer's  side  of  the  ditch.  The  fences,  Telford  heath.  Flat  stones,  he  adds,  if  they  can  be  had, 
observes,  form  a  very  material  and  important  should  then  be  laid  over  the  feggots,  and  upon 
subject,  with  regard  to  the  perfection  of  roads ;  them  stones  of  six  or  seven  pounds'  weight,  and, 
they  should  in  no  instance  be  more  than  five  feet  lastly,  a  coat  of  eight  or  ten  inches  of  poosded 
in  height  above  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  all  stoae.  If  the  practicabiliw  of  consoliaaftiog  i 
trees  which  stand  within  twenty  yards  from  the  mass  of  stones  of  six  or  eight  ounces  weig^  aad 
centre  of  it  ought  to  be  removed.  I  am  sure  under  each,  so  as  to  act  as  one  plate  or  fioorii^ 
that  twenty  per  cent  of  the  expense  of  improving  be  admitted,  then  the  faggots  and  fiat  stones 
and  repairing  roads  is  incurred  by  the  improper  must  at  least  be  useless,  and  the  stones  of  aix  or 
state  of  the  fences  and  trees  along  the  sides  of  it,  seven  pounds'  weight  injurious;  because,  whea> 
on  the  sunny  side  more  particularly ;  4bis  must  ever  the  upper  stratun^  has  worn  dowa  a  few 
be  evident  to  any  person  who  w^ll  notice  the  inches,  some  of  these  stones,  and  eventually  the 
state  of  a  road  whicn  is  much  shaded  by  high  mater  number  vrill  be  worked  up  to  the  sai- 
fences  and  trees,  compared  to  the  other  parts  of  nee,  and  the  road  destroyed  or  put  in  a  stale  to 
the  road  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  require  lifting,  breaking,  and  relaying.  A  base> 
My  observations,  with  regard  to  fences  and  trees,  ment  of  trees,  bavins,  or  bushes,  was  made  nee  ef 
apply  when  the  road  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  by  Walker  when  the  ground  was  soft  They  cany 
adjacent  fields ;  but  in  many  cases,  on  the  most  off  the  water  previous  to  the  materials  of  the 
frequented  roads  of  England,  more  stuff  has  been  road  being^ooonsolidated  as  to  form  a  aolid  body, 
removed  from  time  to  time  than  was  put  on ;  the  and  to  be  impervious  to  water.  Bashes  ar^  how- 
surfboe  of  the  road  is  consequently  sunk  into  a  ever,  not  advisable  to  be  used,  unless  th^  »e  so 
trough  or  channel  from  three  to  six  feet  below  low  as  always  to  be  completely  moist.  When 
the  snrfiice  of  the  fields  on  each  sjde ;  here  all  they  are  dry  and  excluded  from  the  air  th^  de- 
attempts  at  drainage,  or  even  common  repairs,  cay  in  a  few  years,  and  produce  a  sintdag  io  the 
seem  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question ;  and  by  road ;  a  thickness  of  chuk  is  useful  for  the  *»i^^ 
hr  the  most  judicious  and  economical  mode  purpose  in  cases  where  bushes  are  improper:  the 
will  be  to  remove  the  whole  road  into  the  field  chalk  mixing  with  the  gravel  or  stones  becomes 
which  is  on  the  sunny  side  of  it— JSromiaa/ion  concreted,  and  presents  a  laiger  surfiice  to  the 
hefort  the  Hotue  of  Comtnom^  Sfc.  pressure. 

3.  Of  the  foundation  of  roads, — Edgeworth,       Mr.  M'Adam  would  lay  his  '  metals'  at  oace 

Marshall,  and  all  the  practical  engineers  before  on  the  earth,  provided  it  were  even  a  bog,  'if  a 

Mr.  M'Adam  differ  with  him  as  to  the  base  of  man  could  walk  over  it.'    In  his  examinatieB 

roads.    The  author  of  Landed  Property  in  Eng-  before  the  house  of  commons  he  says,  '  the 

land  would  prepare  the  ground  by  striking  off  Somersetshire  morass  is  so  extreqidy  soft  that 

the  protuberances,  and  filling  up  the  hollow  when  you  ride  in  a  carriage  along  the  road  ywi 

parts :  the  footpath  and  the  higher  side  of  the  see  the  water  tremble  in  the  ditches  on  eadi  sue; 

soft  road  being  raised  with  the  earth  which  is  re-  and  the  vibration  so  great  that  it  witt  break  yoa 

quired  to  be  taken  off  the  bed  of  the  hard  road;  in.'    Yet  here  he  would  use  no  lai^  fouada- 

whose  base  or  foundation  ought  to  be  formed  tion  stones,  '  nor  faggots,  nor  any  material  laiger 

with  peculiar  care.    Every  part  is  required,  as  than  will  weigh  six  ounces.    If  a  road  be  m^e 

he  says,  to  be  firm  and  sound :  dry  earth,  or  smooth  and  solid,  it  will  be  one  masa»  and  Urn 

hard  materials,  being  rammed  into  every  hollow  effect  of  the  substrata,  whether  d^  or  saiKl,cua 

and  yielding  part    In  a  diy  situation,  as  acroos  never  be  felt  in  effect  by  carriages  going  over  the 

a  gravelly  or  stony  height,  little  more,  he  says,  is  road ;  because  a  road  well  maoe  unites  itself  ia 

required  than  to  remove  the  surface  mould,  and  a  body  like  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  board/    AnJ 

lay  bare  the  rock,  or  bed  of  gravel  beneath  it :  we  may  now  introduce 
and,  then,  to  give  the  indurate  base  a  roudd  or       4.  Mr,  M Adam's  system.—- This  able  and 

ashelving  form,  as  the  lying  of  the  ground  amy  senious  engineer  agrees  with  many  of  his  ] 

require.    In  this  way,  a  travelable  road  may  he  decesson  t^  a  good  road  may  be  consideav-  _ 

made,  and  kept  up,  at  one-tenUi  of  the  expense  an  artificial  flooring,  forming  a  strong  solid, 

inromd  by  the  otdioary  practice  in  this  case ;  smooth-surfeced   stratuaiy    sufficiently    flat    to 
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sdmit  df  oairiaga  ilaiiding  upright  on  any  part  nomy,  or  other  causes,  have  prevented  the  road 

of  it,  eapable  of  canying  a  great  weight,  and  being  lifted  to  the  bottom  at  once ;  the  wear  has 

presentittff  no  impediment  to  the  animab  or  ma-  always  been  found  to  diminish,  as  soon  as  it 

ohines  which  pass  along  it.    In  forming  this  was  possible  to  remove  the  hard  fotmciUtion.  As 

lloorinff,  he  has,  however,  gone  one  materiad  step  to  the  fiict,  already  adverted  to,  that  a  road  lasts 

beyond  his  predecessors  in  breaking  the  stone  to  much  longer  over  a  morass  than  when  made  over 

a  smaller  site,  and  in  forming  the  entire  stratum  rock,  the  evidence  produced  before  the  com- 

of  this  small-sized  stone.    It  is  in  this  point,  of  mittee  of  the  house  of  commons  showed  the 

nwking  use  of  one  small  size  of  stones  through-  comparison,  on  the  road  between  Bristol  and 

out  the  stratum,  that  the  originality  of  Mr.  firidgewater,  to  be  as  five  to  seven  in  favor  of 

M'Adam's  plan  consists.    It  is  doubted  by  some  the  wearing  on  the  morass,  where  the  road  is  laid 

^pvhetber  this  would  be  durable  in  the  northern  on  the  naked  surface  of  the  soil,  against  a  part 

districts  at  the  breaking  up  of  frosts,  and  espe-  of  the  same  road  made  over  rocky  ground. 

cially  in  the  case  of  r^ds  not  much  in  use^  or       Water,  with  alternate  frost  and  thaw,  are  the 

consisting  of  a  stratum  less  consolidated,  and  great  evils  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  base  of 

more  penetiable  by  water.    *  The  durability  of  a  road :  consequently  nothing  can  be  more  ern>- 

voads,^l|e  says,  'will  of  course  depend  on  the  neous  than  providing  a  reservoir  for  water  under 

strength  of  the  materials  of  which  they  may  be  the  road,  toid  givii^  facility  to  the  water  to  pass 

composed,  but  they  will  all  be  good  vftuie  thej  through  the  road  mto  this  trench,  where  it  is 

last,  and  the  only  question  that  can  arise  respect-  acted  upon  by  frost  to  the  destruction  of  the 

ing  the  kind  of  materials  is  one  of  duration  and  road.    As  no  artificial  road  can  ever  be  made 

expense,  but  never  of  the  immediate  condition  so  good  and  so  useful  as  the  natural  soil  in  a 

cf  the  roads.'^-Remarkaon  Roads,  &c.  p.  11.  dry  state,  it  is  only  necessary  to  procure  and 

Roads  can  never  be  rendered  perfectly  secure^  preserve,  according  to  M'Adam,  this  dry  state  of 

aceording  to  this  gentleman  (see  his  report  to  so  much  ffround  as  is  intended  to  be  occupied  by 

the  board  of  agriculture),  until  the  following  prin*  a  road.    The  first  operation  is  to  be  the  reverse 

ciples  be  fully  understood,  admitted,  and  acted  of  digging  a  trench.    The  road  should  not  be 

upon :  namely,  that  it  is  the  native  soil  which  sunk  below,  but  rather  raised  above  the  oidinaiy 

really  supports  the  weight  of  traffic ;  that  while  level  of  Xbe  adjacent  ground ;  care  should  at 

it  is  preserved  in  a  dry  state  it  will  carry  any  any  rate  be  taken  that  there  be  a  sufficient  fall 

weight  without  sinking ;  and  that  it  does,  in  fiict,  to  take  off  the  water,  so  that  it  should  always  be 

carry  the  road  and  the  carriages  also ;  that  this  some  inches  below  the  level  of  the  ground  upon 

native  soil  must  previously  l^  made  quite  dry,  which  the  road  is  intended  to  be,  placed :  this 

and  a  covering  impenetrable  to  rain  must  then  must  be  done,  either  by  making  drains  to  lower 

be  placed  over  it  to  preserve  it  in  that  dry  state ;  ground,  or  if  that  be  not  practicable,  from  the 

that  the  thickness  of  a  road  should  only  be  re-  nature  of  the  country,  then  the  soil  upon  which 

gulated  by  the  quantity  of  materials  necessary  the  road  is  proposed  to  be  laid  must  be  raised 

to  form  such  impervious  covering,  and  never  by  by  addition,  so  as  to  be  some  inches  above  the 

apjr  reference  to  its  own  power  of  carryins  level  of  the  water. 

weight.    The  erroneous  opinion,  so  loi^  acted       Having  secured  his  soil  from  under-water,  the 

upon,  thai  by  placing  a  large  quantity  of  stone  xoad-maker  is  next  to  secure  it  from  rain  by  a 

under  the  roads,  a  remedy  will  be  found  for  the  solid  road  made  of  clean  dry  stone  or  flint,  so 

sinking  into  wet  clay,  or  other  soft  soils ;  or,  in  selected,  prepared,  and  laid,  as  to  be  perfectly 

other  words,  that  a  road  may  be  made  sufficiently  impervious  to  water ;  and  this  cannot  be  effected 

strong,   artificially,    to  carry  heavy  carriages,  unless  the  greatest  care  be  taken  that  no  earth, 

though  the  sub-soil  be  in  a  wet  state,  and  by  clay,  chali^  or  other  matter,  that  will  hold  or 

such  means  to  avert  the  inconveniences  of  the  conduct  water,  be  mixed  with  the  broken  stone ; 

natural  soil  receivbig  water  from  rain,  or  other  which  must  be  so  prepared  and  laid  as  to  unite 

causes,  seems  to  hove  produced  most  of  the  de-  with  its  own  angles  into  a  firm,  compact,  impe- 

fects  of  the  roads  of  Great  Britain.    At  one  netrable  body.    The  thickness  of  tms  body  is 

time  Mr.  M'Adam  had  formed  the  opinion  that  immaterial,  as  to  its  strength  for  canying  weight; 

this  practice  was  only  a  useless  expense ;  but  this  object  is  already  obtained  by  providing  a 

experience  has  convinced  him  that  it  is  likewise  dry  suriace,  over  which  the  road  is  to  be  placed 

positively  injurious.  as  a  covering  or  roof,  to  preserve  it  in  that  state : 

In  confirmation  of  this,  if  strata  of  stone  of  experience  having  shown  tint  if  water  passes 

various  sixes  be  placed  as  a  road,  it  is  well  through  a  road,  and  fill  the  native  soil,  the  road, 

known  to  every  observant  road-maker  that  the  whatever  may  be  its  thickness,  loses  its  support, 

largest  stones  will  constantly  work  up  by  the  and  goes  to  pieces.    In  consequence  of  an  al- 

shiSu^g  and  pressure  of  the  tmffic ;  ana  that  the  teration  in  the  line  of  the  turnpike-road,  near 

only  mode  or  keeping  the  stones  of  a  road  from  Rownham-ferry,  in  the  parish  of  Asbton,  near 

motioB  is  to  use  nwtmals  of  a  uniform  siae  from  Bristol,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  old  road, 

the  bottom.    In  roads  made  upon  large  stones,  This  road  was  lifted,  and  re-Uid  very  skilfully  in 

as  a  foundation,  the  perpetual  motion,  or  change  1806 ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  in  contem- 

of  the  position  of  the  materials,  keeps  open  manv  plation  to  change  the  line,  and  conseqnently  it 

apertures,  through  which  the  water  passes.    It  has  been  suffered  to  wear  very  thin.    At  pre- 

has  also  been  found  that  roods  placed  upon  a  sent  it  is  not  above  three  inches  thick  in  roost 

hard  bottom  wear  away  more  quickly  than  those  places,  and  in  none  more  than  four :  yet,  on  r^ 

which  are  placed  upon  a  soft  soil.    This  has  moving  the  road,  it  was  found  that  no  water  had 

been  apparent  upon  roads  where  motives  of  eco-  penetrated,  nor  had  the  frost  affected  it  during 
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tfw  wintar  pveoedinb  and  the  nftuial  ourth  be-  ithas  tolenbly  ttiaiglit  streets,  tnd  gotd 

math  the  road  was  loand  perlectly  dxf.    Various  and  manafrctiires  <x  Imen,  cotton,  n— H 

new  roads  have  been  constructed  on  this  princi-  wares,  &c. 

pie  within  the  last  fewvears;  the  great  north        ROANOK£,a  river  of  North  Carolina,  formed 

road  6om  London,  by  tioddesdon,  in  Hertford-  by  the  union  of  the  Staunton  and  the  Dan,  tfa» 

shire ;  two  pieces  of  road  on  Durdham  Down,  former  of  which  rises  in  Virginia,  and  the  latter 

and  at  Rownham-ferry,  near  Bristol ;  with  sere-  in  North  Carolina,  and  flows  into  Albemarl* 

lal  private  roads  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Sussex,  Sound,  long.  76"  Se^  W.,  lat  35^  SIS'  N.    It  n 

are  amongst  the  best  specimens.    None  of  these  navigable  for  vess^  of  considemble  Tmrden 

roads  exceed  six  inches  in  thickness ;  and,  al-  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  for  boats  of  thirty  or 

though  that  on  the  great  north  road  is  subjected  forty  tons  to  the  fiJls,  seventy  miles ;  and  for 

to  a  heavy  traffic,  it  has  not  given  way,  nor  was  boats  of  five  tons  for  the  distance  of  200  nailes 

it  afiected  by  the  severe  winters  it  has  expe-  above  the  falls.    The  country  watered  by  this 

rienced,  and  when  other  roads  between  that  and  river  is  extremely  fertile.    Below  the  foils  vast 

London  became  impassable,  by  breaking  up  to  quantities  of  Indian  com  are  raised ;  and  the 

the  bottom,  and  the  mail  and  other  coaches  were  planters  are  amon^  the  wealthiest  in  the  state. 

obliged  to  reach  London  by  other  routes.    Im-  Exertions  are  makmg  to  improve  the  narigatioo 

provement  of  roads,  savs  M'A.  (in  1824),  upon  of  this  river  by  constructiiig  canals  aroond  the 

the  principle  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  lus  foils :  opening  a  water  communication  between 

been  rapidly  extended  during  the  last  four  years.  Norfolk,  Valentia,  aiMl  the  interior  of  North 

It  has  been  carried  into  effect  on  various  roads,  Carolina,  and  the  southern  part  of  Virginia, 
and  with  every  variety  of  material,  in  seventeen        ROAR,  v.  n.  &  a.  t. )     Saxon  papan ;  Goth. 
different  counties.    These  roads  being  so  con-        Roar'er,  a.  t .  )  naUir,    To  *  err  as    a 

structed  as  to  exclude  water,  oonsequenUy  none  lion  or  wild  beast;  bellow;  cry  in  dbtiess; 

of  them  broke  up  during  the  late  severe  winter  make  a  loud  noise :  the  cry  or  noise  made :  a 

(1819-20) ;   there  was  no  interruption  to  tra-  roarer  is  a  noisy  man. 
veiling  nor  any  additional  expense  by  the  post-       The  young  hens  roartd  upon  him,  and  yelled. 


office  m  conveying  the  mails  over  them,  to  the  Jtrtmiak  iL  IS. 

extent  of  upwards  of  1000  miles  of  road.'  Roaring  bolls  he  would  make  him  to  tine. 


We  may  add  that  several  large  streets  and 
thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  have  been  nn-  Warwick  and  Montague, 

paved,  and  laid  down  again  on  the  principles  of  '^•^ "» •'*«"'  chains  fetterad  the  kinrly  lion, 

Mr.  M'Adam.     The  result  has  not  been  uni-  ^"^  «»«^  **»  ^""^  ««»"•  "^^^ 


formly  successfol ;   but  in  the  cases  where  the  A  k'           *  tMn 

oaving  system  has  been  renewed,  we  believe  the  ^e  whined  and  ZS 'away  your  victory, 

base  has  been  M'Adamised,  and  so  a  substantial  That  pages  blushed  at  him.^  ^  Id.  C^riLnu. 

improveTncnt  has,  on  the  whole,  been  obtained.  where  be  your  gibes  nowl  your  gambols?  mrr 

ROAM,  V.  n.  &  ».  a.  >     Ital.  rarmgare  ;  Goth,  gongs !  your  lashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to 

RoAM'£R,n.  ff.           Sruma,    See  Room.  To  set  the  table  in  a  roar  r                        Id.  Hmmist, 

wander  without  any  certain  purpose ;  to  ramble ;  The  English  roatm  pat  down  all. 

rove ;  to  play  the  vagrant,    ^fmagnied  to  come  ^      ^^^^  ^„^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

from  the  pretences  of  vagrants,  who  said  they  i^y^u^  ^^  out^us  noise  the  mix.    MUum. 

were  going  to  Rome.            .    ,    ,      ^  Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  groond. 

Five  summers  have  I  spent  m  farthest  Greece,  i  hear  the  far-off  curfew  loand. 

Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia.  Qver  some  wide-watered  shear, 

^^      ,     ,    .     .^  .     .                           Shakyaare.  Swinging  slow  with  sullen  row.               ML 

Jf  ow  fowls  m  their  clay  nesU  were  couched,  '^   "  when  cannons  did  diffiise, 

And  now  wUd  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  Jj.«*wi.  Preventing  posts,  the  tenor,  and  the  news; 

_.    ,      ,    ^              ^      ^      ,               MiMm.  Our  neighbour  princes  tiemUed  at  their  nwr. 

Tbe  lonely  fox  rwsit  nr  abroad,  WmUn 

On  secret  rapine  bent,  and  midnight  fraud.    Prior.  j,^  ^^j^  ^  Daphnis  woods  and  hUk  depkMe,  ' 

What  were  unenlightened  man.  They  cast  the  •ounSto  Libya's  dettrt  shore ; 

A  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wilds  The  Libyan  Uons  hear,  and  hearing  roar. 

In  quest  of  prey.                      Thonuon't  Smnmer,  '                                       ^      Drydem. 

ROAN,  adf.     Sax.  poon ;  Fr.  rouen ;  Ital.  Sole  on  the  barren  sands  the  sufierin^  chief 

roano;  Span.  mono.    Of  a  boy  sorrel  or  sorrel  Roarod  out  for  anguish,  and  indulged  his  grief   Id. 

gray  color.  The  waters,  listening  to  the  trumpet's  rwr, 

Kotm  horse  is  a  horse  of  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  black  Obey  the  summons,  and  forsake  the  shore.         U. 

colour,  with  grey  or  white  spots  interspersed  very  The  roar 

thick.                                        Farritr*i  Dicivmary.  Of  loud  Eurodydon.                      MaSpt. 

ROANNE,  a  considerable  trading  town  of  „  ^^'^S^' ^**"i,^*iP«*  ^'!:  "^"^    , , 

France,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Loire,  where  that  «»*««*  c"«^  ''«*«•  carts  and  coachea  fomoA^ 

V'^]^. "  ^y  ^"^  ?!S!*  north-west  of  Lyons.  ^o^  „  ^  ^^j^^  ^^  q^.  .^^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  a  jj^^j  ^^  ^  „„^  ^  ^y^  n^rthem  di^p.    '- 

mere  village ;  and  it  owes  its  increase  to  its  hav-  ,p,^     ^        .           '^ 

•Pans,  &e.    It  has  now  7000  inhabitants.    The  jarth  shakes  beneath  them,  and  Heaven  r«e 

streets  stretch  out  m  vanous  directions  into  the  above; 

country,  and  the  most  remote  parts  of  them  are  But  nothing  icares  them  from  the  course  thw  ]«««. 

intermixed  with  trees.    In  the  interior,  however,  Cg^pe  , 
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UOA'KY,  adj.  Better,  rory;  LaUrores.  Dewy. 
On  Lebanon  his  foot  he  set. 
And  shook  his  wings  with  roary  May  dews  wet. 

Fairfax. 
ROAST,  V.  a.  &  part,  adj.  Saxon  xejiortiTK, 
foaifted;  Fr.  roi/jr,  rotir;  Teut.  rosten,  from 
Lat.  rastrwiif  a  grate.  To  dress  meat  before  the 
fire :  originally,  to  broil  it :  to  heat ;  vex ;  tease ; 
■*  to  rule  the  roast'  is,  to  preside;  manage. 

Where  champions  rvietk  ths  roatt. 
Their  daily  disorder  is  most.       Tuuer*t  Hwbandry, 
Roatted  in  wrath  and  fire. 
He  thus  o'ersized  with  coagulate  gore* 
Old  Priam  seeks.  Shaktpeart. 

The  new  made  duke  that  rule»  the  roaH,  Id] 

In  eggs  boiled  and  roatUd  there  is  scarce  differ- 
ence  to  be  discerned.  Bacon's  Natural  Hutary. 

He  lost  his  roatt  beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to 
touch  a  sirloin.  Addum, 

And,  if  Dan  Congieve  judges  right, 
Boatt  beef  and  ale  make  Britons  fight.    Prior. 
Alma  slap-dash  is  all  again 
In  eveiy  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein  ; 
Runs  here  and  there,  like  Hamlet's  ghost. 
While  every  where  she  rules  the  roast.  Id. 

Roasting  and  boiling  are  below  the  dignity  of  your 
^™»-  Swift's  Direetions  to  the  Cook. 

Here  elements  have  lost  their  uses^ 
Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces ; 
Fire  will  not  roast,  nor  water  boil.  Swift. 

ROASTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  dissipation  of 
the  volatile  parts  of  ores  by  heat     See  Metai/- 

LURGT. 

ROB,  n.  s.    Sax.  fio^ ;  Port  roo6.    Inspis* 
sated  juices. 


The  infusion,  being  evaporated  to  a  thicker  con- 
sistence, passeth  into  a  jelly,  rob,  extract,  which 
contain  all  the  virtues  of  the  infusion. 

Arbuthnol  en  AUmerUs. 

Rob,  v.  a.       '\     Old  Fr.  robber;  Ital.  rob- 

RoB^BER,  n.  f .  S  bare ;  Teut  rauber.    To  de- 

Rob'bzno.       3  prive  of  any  thing  by  unlawful 

violence;  to  thieve;  plunder;  takeaway  :  hence 

set  free  :  the  noun-substantives  corresponding. 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 
When  judges  steal  themselves.  Shaktpeare. 

Is't  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden. 
And,  like  a  thief,  to  cpme  to  rob  my  grounds, 
liut  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  sawcy  terms  ? 

Id, 
Our  house  is  hell,  an4  thou,  a  merry  deril. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness.  Id. 

Better  be  disdained  of  all,  than/aahion  a  carriage 
to  rob  love  from  any.  id. 

T*****  ****"»  whkh  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin. 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  4hee  :  I'm  your  host ; 
With  robbers'  hands,  my  hospitable  nivonrs 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.  Id. 

Procure,  that  the  nourishment  may  not  be  robbed 
and  drawn  away.  Bacon's  Natural  Hittory. 

Our  sins  being  ripe,  there  was  no  preventing  of 
Ood  s  iustice  from  reaping  that  glory  in  our  calami- 
ties, which  we  rohhed  hun  of  in  our  prosperiw. 

Ktng  dharles. 
Had'st  thou  not  committed 
Notorious  murder  on  those  thirty  men 
At  Ascalon  ; 

Then,  like  a  robber,  strip'd'st  them  of  thtiir  robes. 

Milton's  Ayonistes. 
Some  more  effectual  way  might  be  found,  for  sup- 
pressing common  thefts  and  robberies.  Temple. 

[  have  not  here  designed  to  rob  him  of  any  part  of 
^hat  commendation  which  he  has  so  justly  acquired 
Vol.  XVIII. 


from  the  whole  author,  whose  fragmenteonlv  fall  to 
my  portion.  jf^^ 

Bold  Prometheus  did  aspire. 

And  stole  from  heaven  the  seeds  of  fire  ; 

A  train  of  ills,  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  robber's  blazing  track  pursue.       Id,  Horace. 

Public  robbers  are  more  criminal  than  petty  and 
common  thieves.  Davenant. 

The  robber  muxt  run,  ride,  and  use  ail  the  despe- 
rate waj»  of  escape ;  and  probably,  after  all,  his  wn 
betrays  him  to  the  gaol,  and  from  thence  advances 
him  to  the  gibbet  South. 

1  he  water-nymphs  lament  their  empu  urns, 
BoeoUa.  robbed  of  silver  Dirce,  mourns.      Add  son. 

Rob,  in  pharmacy,  is  the  juice  of  fruits  puri- 
fied and  inspissated  till  it  is  of  the  consistence 
of  honey. 

ROBBERY,  the  rapina  of  the  civilians,  is  the 
felonious  and  forcible  taking  from  the  person  of 
another  of  goods  or  money  to  apy  value,  by  vio- 
lence, or  putting  him  in  fear.     1.  There  must 
be  a  tiding,  otherwise  it  is  no  jobbery.    A  mere 
attempt  to  rob  was  indeed  held  a  felony,  so  late 
as  Henry  IV.'s  time;  but  afterwards  it  was 
taken  to  be  only  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable 
with  fine  and  imprisonment ;  till  the  statute  of 
7  Geo.  II.  c.  21,  which  makes  it  a  felony  (trans- 
portable for  seven  years),  unlawfully  and  mali- 
ciously to  assault  another,  with  any  offensive 
weapon  or  instrument;  or  by  menaces,  or  by 
other  forcible  or  violent  manner,  to  demand  any 
money  or  goods,  with  a  felonious  intent  to  rob. 
If  the  thief,  having  once  taken  a  purse,  returns 
it,  still  it  is  a  robbery;  and  so  it  is,  whether  the 
taking  be  strictly  from  the  person  of  another,  or 
in  his  presence  only :  as  where  a  robber,  by  me- 
naces and  violence,  puts  a  man  in  fear,  and 
drives  away  his  sheep  or  his  cattle  before  his 
foce.    It  is  immaterial  of  what  value  the  thing 
taken  is  :  a  penny,  as  well  as  a  pound,  thus  for- 
cibly extorted,  makes   a  robbery.    lastly,  the 
taking  must  be  by  force,  or  a  preyious  putting  m 
fear;  which  makes  the  violation  of  the  person 
more  atrocious  than  privately  stealing.    This 
species  of  hurceny  is  debarred  of  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  by  statute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.,  and  other 
subsequent  statutes ;  not  indeed  in  general,  but 
only  when  committed  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  in 
or  near  the  king's  highway.     A  robbe^,  there- 
fore,  in  a  distant  field,  or  footpath,  was  not  pu- 
nished with  death,  but  was  open  to  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  till  the  statute  of  3  and  4  W.  &  M., 
c,  9.  which  takes  away  clergy  from  both  princi- 
pals and  accessories  before  Uie  ^t,  in  robbery, 
wheresoever  committed. 

If  a  man  force  another  to  part  with  his  pro- 
perty, for  the  sake  of  preserving  his  character 
from  the  imputation  of  having  been  guilty  of  an 
unnatural  crime,  it  will  amount  to  a  robbery, 
even  though  the  party  was  under  no  apprehen- 
sion of  personal  aanger.  If  any  thing  is  snatched 
suddenly  from  the  head,  hand,  or  person  of  any 
one,  without  any  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
owner,  or  without  any  evidence  of  force  or  vio- 
lence being  exerted  by  the  thief,  it  does  not 
amount  to  robbery.  But  if  any  thing  be  broken 
or  torn  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  seizure,  it 
would  be  evidence  of  such  force  as  would  con- 
stitute a  robbery :  as  where  a  part  of  a  lady*$ 
hair  was  torn  away  by  snatching  a  diamond  py| 
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from  her  head,  and  an  ear  was  torn  by  pulling  There  are  also  some  coves  and  bays,  which  afTord 

off  an  ear-ring ;  each  of  these  cases  was  deter-  good  anchorage  and  shelter.   Long.  2i9^  47  L, 

mined  to  be  a  robbery.  The  hundred  in  which  a  lat  7°  5'  S. 

robbery  is  committed  is  liable  to  pay  the  da-  ROBERTELLS  (Francis),  a  learned  Italian, 
mage  when  it  is  committed  between  the  rising  and  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  successivelT 
setting  of  the  sun,  on  any  day  except  Sunday,  in  professor  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Laca 
case  the  robbers  are  not  taken  in  forty  days;  hue  P)sa«  Bologna,  and  raZdua.  He  wrote commco- 
and  cry  being  made  after  the  robber.  The  pro-  taries  on  several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poeu, 
perty  taken  must  be  of  some  value.  Thererore,  and  several  other  works.  He  died  in  1567. 
m  a  case  where  the  prisoner  had  obtained  a  note  ROBERTSON  (William),  D.  D.,  a  lean)«<i 
of  hand  from  a  gentleman,  by  threatening  with  a  divine,  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1705.  He  took  die 
knife,  held  to  his  throat,  to  take  away  his  life,  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Glasgow,  whence  he  returned 
and  it  appeared  that  she  had  furnished  the  pa-  to  Ireland,  and,  entering  into  orders,  obtaind 
per  and  ink  with  which  it  was  written,  and  tnat  several  considerable  livings.  All  these,  howevti. 
the  paper  was  never  out  of  her  possession,  this  he  resigned  in  1764  ;  and,  in  1766,  publisbei 
was  bolden  not  to  be  a  robbery ;  the  judges  his  apology,  with  reasons  for  what  he  had  done- 
being  of  opinion  that  the  note  was  of  no  value  He  presented  a  copy  of  his  work  to  the  UiuTersiy 
to  the  prosecutor,  and  not  within  the  proviso  of  Glasgow,  upon  which  the  professors  gave  hia 
of  statute  2  Geo.  II,  c.  5.  sect.  3 :  makmg  die  the  degree  of  £>.  D.  The  company  of  meicfaut 
stealing  a  chose  in  action  felony.  tailors,  patrons  of  the  grammar-school  of  VSol* 

ROBE,  n.  s.  &  V.  a.    Fr.  roobe  ;  Ital.  fobha  ;  verhampton,  presented  him  with  the  mastetship 

low  Lat.  rauba  ;  Span,  ropoy  quod  a  Gr.  pwirocy  o^  i^  i°  which  office  he  died  in  1783. 
i.  e.  mercy. — Minsheu.     A  gown  of  state;   a        Robertson  (W illiam), D.  D.  and  F. R.  S^ of 

dress :  to  invest  with  robes.  Edinburgh,  a  late  celebrated  historian  and  cl&'* 

Through  tatter'd  cloaths  amall  vices  do  appear ;  gyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  boroio  £^ 

2?o6ef  and  furred  gowas  hide  all.  Shakspearg.  burgh  in  1721.      He  was  educated  at  the  sdoc>i 

What  Christian  soldier  will  not  be  touched  with  of  Dalkeith,  and  afterwards  at  the  Universiw  ^ 

a  religious  emulation,   to  see  an  order  of  Jews  do  Edinburgh.     In  1743  he  was  appointed  miaisw 

such  wrvios  for  enlargmg  the  chnstian  border,  j  and  ^  Gladsmuir.    On  the  death  ^his  parents  he 

an  order  of  St,  George  only  to  robe  and  feast,  and  #^^i  » •     -. ^^  .  „  «^..«.,«.,  u,a»v^  ^ft«nnid. 

perform  rite,  and  obTrvancVi  1  Bfl«,n.  ^^^  his  sisters  and  a  young^  bro^,  aft«^ 

*^The  last  good  king,  whom  wUling  Rome  obey'd  *  respectable  jeweller  in-  Edinburgh,  und«  h^ 

Was  the  poor  offspnng  of  a  captive  maid  ;     '  <»«»  ^^^^  **»  li^>?g  ^id  not  then  exceed  £U 

Yet  he  those  robes  of  empire  justly  wore,  a-year,  and  mamtamed  them  till  they  wre  J' 

Which  Romulus,  our  sacred  founcfcr,  wore.  Dryden,  settled  in  the  worid.     In   1751  be  married  ibt 

There  in  long  robes  the  royal  magi  stand ;  daughter  of  the   Rev.  Mr.   Nisbet,  one  of  t^^ 

The  sage  Chaldsana  rob'd  in  white  appeared,  ministers  of  Edinburgh.      About  this  period  be 

And  Brachmans.  Pope^s  Temfle  of  Fame,  began  to  attain  eminence  as  an  orator,  and  bo^ 

Robed  in  loose  array  she  came  to  bathe.     Thomson,  long  after  became  a  leading  member  in  the  Gt- 

ROBERT  I.  or  Robert  Bruce.    See  Bruce  neral  Assembly.     In  1755  he  preached  a  se?- 

and  Scotland.  mon  before  the  Society  for  Propagating  Cbhstiii. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  the  oldest  of  the  Knowledge,  on  the  state  of  the  world  prertocs 

English  poets.    He  6ourished  in  the  reign  of  to  the  appearance  of  Christ,  the  only  out;  ^^ 

Heniy   11.    Camden  quotes   many  of  his  old  ever  published,  and  which  was  much  admin>i 

English  rhymes,  and  speaks  highly  in  his  praise.  In  February,  1759,  he  published  his  celebni^i 

He  died  in  the  beginning  of  king  John's  reign,  at  History  of  Scotland,  in  4to.,  which  was  recei^c^ 

au  advanced  age.  with  unbounded  applause.  While  this  work  vi< 

ROBERTS  (Rev.  Peter),  M.  A.,  aWelsh  divine,  in  the  press,  he  vnis  translated  from  Gladsinu* 

and  writer  on  British  history,  was  a  native  of  to    Edinburgh.     In   1759   he    was  appoiCp"' 

North  Wales,  and  received  his  education  at  Tri-  chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle ;   in  1761  one  of  H 

nity  College,  Dubbn.    Having  taken  orders,  he  majesty's  chaplains;  and  in  1762  prinapi' 

obtained  the  living  of  Halkin,   in  the  county  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.      In  1764  tbe<''- 

Flint.    He  published.  Letters  to  M.  Volney,  in  fice  of  king's  historiographer  for  Scotland  ^^ 

answer  to  his  book  on  the  Revolution  of  Em-  revived  in  his  favor,  with  a  salary  of  £200  a<>tr 

pires,  8vo.;  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistlps,  4to.;  A  About  1761  he  began,  and  in  1769  pttbk«^^ 

Sketch   of  the   Early   History  of  the  Ancient  his  celebrated  History  of  Charles  V.  in  4to.  ] 

Britons,  8vo. ;  and  A  Review  of  the  Policy  and  1775  the  Dr.  published  his  History  of  Americi/ 

Peculiar  Doctrbes  of  the  Modem  Church  of  which  excellent  work  he'received  £4500.  In  V" 

Rome,  1809,   8vo.      But  his  best  work  is  The  afler  having  for  nearly  thirty  years  acted  the  :i  ^ 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,  1810,  4to,  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  supreme   ecclesiast^* 

translation  from  the  ancient  Welsh  Chronicles,  court,  he  retired  from  the  General  Asaeroblr.  i' 

with  copious  notes  and  illustrations.     His  death  1790  he  published  his  Historical  Disqui5i  * 

took  place  in  1819.  concerning  ancient  India.    He  died  at  K'- 

Roberts*  Islaiids,  two  large  islands  of  the  burgh,  June  11th,  1793.    As  an  author." 

Pacific,  discovered  by  Henguist,  in  1792.     The  style  has  been  universally  admired ;  as  a  nur.:^' 

largest  has  no  convenient  landing   place,  and  of  the  gospel,  he  was  a  faithful  pastor,  and  jf-* 

seems  only  to  be  inhabited  by  tropical  oceanic  merited  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  Vus  ^ 

birds.      'The  north-west  side  of  the  island  has  a  His  conversation  was  cheerful,  entntaininc.  = 

more  favorable  aspect ;  and,  although  its  shores  instructive ;  his  manners  afiabley  pleasing*  j- 

are   rocky,  a  number  of  trees  are  produced,  endearing. 
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ROBERVALUAN  Lines,  a  naUKe  given  to       ROFIN^a.  «.  I       Lat.    nibeeuia,     A 

certain  lines  used  for  Uie    transformation    of       Robin-red-breast.  }  bird  so  named  from  his 

figures ;  thus  called  from  their  inventor  Robenral,  red  breast ;  a  ruddock, 
an  eminent  French  mathematician,  who  died  in        .,      ^^  ,. ,  _    •„_  __,_  __ .   jjt^^ 

1675,  aged  seventy-sixTl^e  abbe  Gd^^^^^  ^"^^^^^^^^^^^"^^^^ 

the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy,  1693,  ob-  ^he  pretty  roWw,  nightingales.  Lid  thrushes 

serves  that  the  method  of  transforming  figures,  Warbled  their  notes.  Sodding. 

explained  ?J,^«]^^f  ^J«<*^j;,»«^^^^^  The  roUn-reA-brea^t  till  of  latehad  rest. 

of  Indivisible,  wjs  the  same  with  that  after-    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^,^  ^  _^^^^,,  ^^^;      p 

wards  published  by  James  Gregory,  in  his  Geo-  '^ 

metria  Universalis,  and  also  by  Barrow  in  his        ROBINIA,  felse  acacia,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
Lectiones  Geometricte ;  and  that,  by  a  letter  of   the  decandria  order,  and  diadelphia  class  of  ^ 
Torricelli,  it  appears  that  Robernd  was  the  in-    plants;  natural  order  thirty-second,  papilionacee.* 
ventor  of  this' manner  of  transforming  figures,  by    The  caljrx  is  quadrifid;  the  legumen  gibbous 
means  of  certain  lines,  which  Torricelli  ther^re    and  elongated.    There  are  nine  species.    The 
called  Robervaflian  lines.  most  remarkable  are, 

ROBESPIERRE  (Masdmilian  Isidore),  the       1.  R.  caragnana.    The  leaves  are  conjagated, 
most  cruel,  perhaps,  of  the  demagogues  of  the    and  composed  of  a  number  of  small  fJlioles,  of 
French  revolution,  was  bom  at  Arras  iii  1759.    an  oval  ngure,  and  ranged  by  pairs  on  one  com- 
Having  lost  his  fiither  in  cldldhood,  he  was  taken    mon  stock.    The  Bowers  are  leguminous,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  Arras,  who    are  clustered  on  a  filament.    Every  flower  con- 
sent him  to  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand ;  after    sists  of  a  small  bell  shaped  petal,  cut  into  four 
which  he  studied  the  law,  and  was  admitted  an    segments  at  the  edge,  the  upper  part  being  rather 
advocate  in  the  council  of  Artois.    Early  in    the  widest.  The  keel  is  small,  open,  and  rounded, 
life  he  published  a  Treatise  on  Electricity,  and    The  wings  are  large,  oval,  and  a  little  raised, 
another  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  in  which    Within  are  ten  stamina,   united  at  the  base, 
he  denied  the  right  of  society  to  put  offenders  fo    curved  towards  the  top,  and  rounded  at  the  sum- 
death.     He  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo-    mit    In  the  midst  of  a  sheath,  formed  by  the 
lution,  elected  a  member  of  the  states-general,    filaments  of  the  stamina,  the  pistil  is  perceivable, 
where  he  obtained  the  name  of  '  incorruptible,'    consisting  of  an  oval  germen,  terminated  by  a 
by  his  constant  and  consistent  testimony  against    kind   of  button.    This  germen  becomes  after- 
political  corruption.    The  Jacobin  club  raised    wards  an  oblong  flattish  curved  pod,  containing 
nim  to  power,  when  a  scene  of  blood  followed,    four  or  five  seeds,  of  a  size  and  shape  irregukiff 
to  whicn  hardly  a  parallel  can  be  found  in  his-    and  unequal ;  yet  in  both  respects  somewh^  re- 
tory.    See  our  article  France.     Robespierre    sembling  a  lentil.    This  tree  grows  naturally  in 
and  his  creatures  established  the  terriole  commit-    the  severe  climates  of  Northern  Ana,  in  a  sandy 
tee  of  public  safety,  which  spread  dismay  and    soil  mixed  with  black  light  earth.    It  is  particu- 
death  throughout  France.    At  length  a  confede-    larly  found  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  as  the 
racy  was  formed  against  the  tyrant,  who  was    Oby,  Jenisia,  &c.    It  is  very  rarely  met  with  in 
arrested  July  9, 1794,  but  not  till  his  lower  jaw    the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  because  cattle 
was  broken  by  a  pistol  shot  in  an  abortive  attempt    are  very  fond  of  its  leaves,  and  hogs  of  its  roots ; 
at  suicide.    He  suffered  the  next  day  under  tne    but  it  is  so  hardy  that  the  severest  winters  do 
guillotine,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  miilti-    not  affect  it.    Gmelin  found  it  in  Uie  neighbour- 
tude.     Buonaparte  is  stated  to  have  said  at  St.    hood  of  Tobolsk,  buried  under  fifteen  feet  of 
Helena,  that  Robespierre  displayed  in  his  con-    snow  and  ice,  yet  had  it  not  suffered  the  least 
duct  more  extensive  and  enlightened  views  than    damage.  Its  culture  consists  in  being  planted  or 
have  been  generally  ascribed  to  him ;  and  that    sown  in  a  lightish  sandy  soil,  which  must  on  no 
he  intended  to  re-establish  order  after  he  had    account  have  been  lately  manured.    It  thrives 
overturned  the  factions ;  but,  not  being  powerfiil    best  near  a  river,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  brook  or 
enough  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  revolution,    spring ;  but  presently  dies  if  planted  in  a  marshy 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the    spot,  where  the  water  stagnates.   The  Tongusian 
torrent.     As  a  proof  of  this,  the  ex-«mperor  as-    Tartars,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts 
serted,  that  when  with  the  army  at  Nice,  he  had    of  Siberia,  are  very  fond  of  the  ftuit  of  this  tree, 
seen  in  the  hands  of  Robespierre's  brother,  let-    it  being  almost  the  only  sort  of  pulse  they  eat. 
ters,  in  which  that  demagogue  expressed  an  in-    The  roots,  beios  sweet  and  succulent,  are  veiy 
tention  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  terror,    well  adapted  to  mttening  hogs ;  and  the  firuit  is 
It  may,  pertiaps,  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that    greedily  eaten  by  all  sorts  of  poultry.    Linn6 
something  like  principle  guided  him  in  the  first    assures  us  that,  after  the  pinus  fol.  quinis,  er- 
instance,  until,  unable  to  govern  the  elements  of    roneously  called  the  cedar  tree  of  Siberia,  this 
disorder,  contending  around  him,  the  cruelty  of    tree,  of  all  tl^t  are  to  be  found  in  Siberia,  is 
perplexM  cowardice  at  length  became  his  only    most  worthy  of  cultivation, 
instrument.  2.  R.  ferox  is  a  beautiful  hardy  shrub,  and, 

ROBIGALIA,  festivals  held  by  the  ancient  on  account  of  its  robust  strong  prickles,  might  be 
Romans,  on  the  25th  of  April,  when  incense  was  introduced  into  this  country  as  a  hedge  plant 
offered,  along  with  the  entrails  of  a  sheep  and  with  much  propriety.  It  resists  the  severest 
a  dog,  in  honor  of  cold  of  St.  Fetersburgh,  and  rises  to  the  height 

ROBIGUS  AND  RoBiGO,  a  Roman  god  and  of  six  or  eight  feet ;  does  not  send  out  suckers 
goddess,  who  joiaed  in  the  preservation  of  com  from  the  root,  or  ramble  so  much  as  to  be  with 
from  blight  difficulty  kept  within  bounds.    Its  flowen  are 
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yellow,  and  the  general  color  of  the  plant  a  light  into  the  conduct  of  L.  G.  Sir  J.  Cope.    This 

pleasing  green.  was  esteemed  a  master-piece.    He  afterwards 

ROBINS  (Benjamin),  an  eminent  English  contributed  to  improve  the  obserratory  at  Gxeeii> 

mathematician,  bom  at  Bath  in  1707.    His  pa-  wich.-;  and,  finally,  went  out  as  engineer-geneial 

rents  were  unable  to  give  him  a  proper  educa-  to  the  East  India  Company.     He  arrived  in  the 

tion ;  but  he  procured  a  recommendation  to  East  Indies  in  1750,  but  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 

Dr.  Pemberton  of  London,  by  whose  aid  he  not  climate  in  1751. 

only  acquired  a  high  knowledge  of  mathematics,        ROBINSON  (Anastasia),  an  eminent  musictan 
but  even  commenced  teacher  of  the  science,  and  singer  on  the  stage,  aiterwards  countess  of 
He  tried  many  laborious  experiments  in  projec-  Peterborough.    She  was  the  daughter  of  a  por- 
tiles,  to  ascertain  the  resistance  of  the  air,  a  trait-painter,  and  was  bom  in  1662.    She  first 
principle  which  he  considered  as  too  much  over-  appeared  at  the  concerts ;  afterwards  at  the  open ; 
lookea  by  writers  on  sunnery.    He  also  studied  where  her  salary  and  emoluments  amounted  to 
the  mechanic  arts,  as  depending  on  mathematical  £2000  a-year.  She  died  in  1750,  aged  88  years. 
principles ;  and  appliea  his  discoTeries  to  the        Robinson  (Sir  Richard),  archbishop  of  Ar- 
construction  of  mills,  &c.     An  attempt  being  maffh  and  lord  Rokeby,  was  descended  ficom  the 
made  to  explode  the  method  of  fluxions,  Mr.  RoSinsons  of  Rokeby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  bom  in 
Robins  publbhed,  in  1735,  A  Discourse  con-  1709.    He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and 
ceming  the  Nature  and  Certainty  of  Sir  Isaac  sent  thence  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1726. 
Newton's  Method  of  Fluxions.   Some  objections  Dr.  Blackbume,  archbishop  of  York,  made  him 
being  made  to  his  manner  of  defaading  Sir  Isaac,  his  chaplain ;  and  soon  after  rector  of  Elton  in 
he  wrote  two  or  three  additional  discourses.    In  Yorkshire,  and  prebendary  of  Grindal.    In  1751 
1738  he  defended  Newton  against  an  objection  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Dorset,  lord  lieute- 
uiged  in  a  Latin  piece,  entitled  Matho,  sive  <iant  of  Ireland,  to  that  kingdom,  as  his  chap- 
Cosmotheoria jpuerihs ;  and,  in  1739,  published  lain ;  and  was  soon  made  bishop  of  Rillala.     In 
Remarks  on  Euler's  Treatise  of  Motion,    Dr.  1759  he  was  translated  to  Leighlin  and  Fern; 
Smith's  System  of  Optics,  and  Dr.  Jurieu*s  Di»-  in  1761  to  Kildare ;  and  in  1765,  the  duke  of 
course  of  Vision.    In  1739  he  published  three  Northumberland  being  lord  lieutenant,  he  was 
anonymous  political  pamphlets,  two  of  which,  on  promoted  to  be  primate  of  all  Ireland,  lord  al- 
the  convention  with  Spain,  were  much  admired,  moner,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of 
and  procured  him  a  very  honorable  ppst;  for,  a  Dublin.    In  1777  the  king  created  him  bairoa 
committee  being  appointed  to  enquire  into  Sir  Rokeby;  in  1783  prelate  to  the  order  of  St. 
Robert  Walpole*s  conduct,    Mr.   Robins  was  Patrick;  and  in  1785  one  of  the  lords  justices, 
chosen  secretary.    In   1742  he  published  his  His  brother,  Sir  William,  dying  in  1785,  he  sue- 
celebrated  treatise,  entitled  New  Principles  of  ceeded  to  the  title  of  baronet.    He  was  a  public 
Gunnery,  containing  the  result  of  many  experi-  spirited  prelate ;  and,  at  his  own  expense,  erected 
ments.     See  Projectiles.     A  treatise  being  a  most  princely  palace  at  Armagh,  and  an  ele> 
afterwards  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans-  gant  library.    In  these  works  he  spent  no  less 
actions,  in  opposition  to  some  of  his  opinions,  than  £30,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  public    He 
he  presented  an  account  of  his  work  to  the  so-  died  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  in  1794. 
ciety,  wherein  he  took  notice  of  those  experi-       Robikson  (Robert),  a  celebrated  dissoiting 
ments ;  and  several  of  his  I^sertations  on  the  clergyman,  born  at  Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  Octo- 
Resistanceof  Air  were  read,  and  his  exp^ments  ber  8th,  1735.    His  &therdied  in  his  in&ncy, 
exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society,  for  which  and  his  maternal  grandfather,  Robert  Wilkin, 
they  honored  him  with  their  cold  medal.    In  of  Milden-hall,  esq.,  who  had  been  displeased 
1748  appeared  Lord  Anson's  Vovage  round  the  ^th  his  daughter's  marriage,  cut  him  off  with 
World,  which,  though  the  title  Dears  the  name  l>alf  a  guinea  from  his  maternal  inheritance, 
of  Mr.  Walt^,  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Robins.    Mr.  His  uncle,  however,  a  rich  farmer,  took  hira 
Walter,  chaplain  of  the  Centurion,  had  brought  home,  and  placed  him  under  the  rev.  Joseph 
it  down  to  his  departure  from  Macao,  when  he  Brett,  at  Scanning  school,  in  Norfolk,  where  lord 
proposed  to  print  it  by  subscription.  But  it  was  chancellor  Thurlow  was  his  schoul-fellow.    He 
first  thought  necessary  to  have  it  reviewed  and  became  a  disciple  of  George  Whitfield  in  1750, 
corrected  by  an  able  judge,  and  this  task  de-  and  commenced  preacher  in  1755,  but  left  the 
volved  on  Robins,  who  was  authorised  to  write  Methodists  in  1758,  and  setded  at  Norwich  with 
the  whole  anew.    Hence  the  entire  introduction,  a  small  congregation  of  Independents.    Soon 
the  style,  and  many  dissertations  in  the  work,  after  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  in  1759  was  in- 
are  the  sole  compositions  of  Mr.  Robins ;  Mr.  vited  to  Cambridge,  where  he  had  a  small  con- 
Walter's  original  MS.  fontaining  little  more  than  gregation,  and  a  very  poor  living:  but  in  1774 
notes  of  the  wind  and  weather,  currents,  courses,  8ie  former  had  increased  to  1000.    He  was  even 
bearings,  distances,  ijnalities  of  the  anchoring  attended  by  many  members  of  the  university, 
grounds,  and  such  particulars  as  commonly  fill  In  1764  his  auditors  built  him  a  new  and  elegant 
up  a  sailor's  account    No  work  of  this  kind  meeting-house.     He  was  also  invited  to  lecture 
ever  met  with  a  more  favorable  reception ;  four  in  the  adjacent  villages.     He  died  9th  June, 
large  impressions  were  sold  within  the  year,  and  1790,  with  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  abilities 
it  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  and  integrity.     His  Plan  of  Lectures  on  the 
of  Europe.    Mr.  Robins  was  soon  after  desired  Principles  of  Nonconformity  has  been  thought 
to  compose  an  apology  for  the  defeat  at  Preston-  very  acrimonious  against  the  church  of  England. 
Pans ;  which  was  prefixed  to  the  report  of  the  His  chief  work  is  his  History  of  Baptism,  and  oi 
board  of  general  officers,  on  their  examination  the  Baptists,  published  since  his  death. 
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^BiNSOii  (Thomas),  a  respectable  CalTinistic  his  studies  with  great  assiduity,  but  his  instruo- 

divine,  was  bom  at  Wakefield,  ia  Yorkshire,  in  tors  were  changed.    Dr.  Simson  was  dead )  Dr. 

1749.  After  receiying  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  Smith  had  left  Glasgow  to  travel  with  the  duke 

education  at  the  foundation  sdiool,  he  removed  to  of  Buccleugh.    But  the  place  of  the  latter  gen- 

Trinitv  College,  Cambridge,  and  obtained  a  fel-  tleman  had  been  well  supplied  by  Dr.  B«id,  and 

lowship  of  that  society  in  1772.    He  was  the  Mr.  Robison  had  also  an  opportunity  of  attend- 

author  of  the  Christian  System  unfolded,  dvo.,  iog  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Miller  on  civil  law,  and 

3  vols. ;  and  the  very  popular  Scripture  Charac-  of  Dr.  Black  on  chemistry.    When  Dr.  Black, 

ters,  8vo.,  4  vols.    He  also  published  some  in  1769,  was  called  to  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Robison 

sermons,  &c.,  and  died  in  1813  at  Leicester,  in  was  appointed  by  the  university  of  Glasgow  to 

which  town  be  held  the  living  of  St.  Mary*s  for  succeed  him  as  lecturer  on  chemistry ;  and  he 

thirty-five  years.  read  lectures  on  that  science  for  three  years  with 

ROBISON  (John),  professor  of  natural  history  great  applause.    In  1770  Sir  Charles  Knowles 

in  the  university  of  Glaisow,  was  bom  at  Boe-  having  gone  to  Russia,  on  the  invitation  of  the 

hall,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  in  1739.    He  empress  Catharine,  then  intent  on  the  improve- 

was  sent  to  Glasgow  to  receive  his  education,  and  ment  of  her  marine,  invited  Mr.  Robison  to  ac- 

vras  soon  distinguished  for  the  rapid  progress  company  him  as  his  official  secretary,  with  a 

which  he  made  in  classical  learning.     He  went,  salary  of  £250  a  year.    As  he  vras  still  attached 

while  very  young,  to  the  university,  where  he  to  the  navy  and  to  his  former  patron,  and  as, 

enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  instmctions  of  pro-  though  lecturing  on  chemistry,  he  did  not  enjoy 

fessors  Simson,  Leechman,  Moore,  iSmith,  and  the  rank  of  a  professor,  Mr.  Robison  made  no 

others.    Dr.  Robert  Simson  vras  his  tutor   in  hesitation  in  accepting  the  proposal.    In  1772 

mathematics,  and  in  this  class  Mr.   Robison  he  was  appointed,  bv  Sie  Russian  admiralty,  in- 

was  soon  distinguished  beyond  any  of  his  fellow  spector  general  of  me  corps  of  marine  cadets : 

students.     Among  other  branches  Mr.  Robison  an  academy  consisting  of  upwards  of  400  young 

made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  gentlemen  and  scholars,  under  the  tuition  of 

algebra;  but  from  professor  Simson  he  derived  about  forty  teachers.    While  in  this  situation, 

a  peculiar  dispositfon  to  the  study  of  geometry.  Mr.  Robison  presented  to  the  admiralty  college 

Among  his  fellow  students  were  the  celebrated  a  plan  for  rendering  more  usefiil  the  magnificent 

Mr.  Windham,  vrith  whom  he  formed  an  inti-  docks  at  Cronstadt  by  means  of  a  steam-engine, 

mate  friendship,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  which  was  adopted  and  executed  with  success 

his  life;  Richardson,  afterwards  eminent  as  a  after  he  had  Ief[ Russia.    Being  attached, by  his 

critic  and  a  professor :  and  Dr.  Gillies,  distin*  office,  to  that  island,  he  found  it,  particularly  in 

guished  b^  his  illustrations  of  Grecian  history  vrinter,  to  be  a  dismal  solitude,  where  he  vras 

and  politics.     Mr.  Robison  was  designed  by  nearly  cot  off  from  all  society.    On  this  account, 

his   parents  for  the  clerical  profession ;   but,  having  held  the  appointment  about  four  yean, 

though  deeply  impressed  with  the  troths  of  re-  he  determined  to  resign  it,  and  to  accept  of  an 

iigion,  he  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  professional  invitation  firom  the  magistrates  and  town-council 

study  of  theology.    His  friends  therefore  looked  of  Edinburgh  to  be  professor  of  natural  philo- 

round  for  some  situation  in  which  his  mathema*  sophy  in  their  university.  This  situation  he  filled 

tical  talents  might  be  tumed  to  advantage.    Dr.  with  great  honor  to  himself  as  well  as  benefit  to 

Dick,  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  being  in  the  students  of  the  university  till  his  death,  which 

vrant  of  an  assistant,  Mr.  Robison,  then  not  happened  in  1805. 

nineteen  years  of  age,  was  recommended  by  Dr.  ^though  Dr.  Robison  labored  under  a  dis- 
Smith  as  a  proper  person  to  discharge  that  office,  tressing  and  painful  disorder,  during  the  last 
Dr.  Dick,  however,  thought  him  too  young,  and  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  his  mind  was  in  general 
three  years  after  he  went  to  sea  as  mathematical  active.  He  is  well  known  to  be  author  of  all 
tutor  to  Mr.  Knowles,  eldest  son  of  admiral  the  most  important  mathematical  and  philoso- 
Knowles.  His  pupil  being  appointed  lieutenant  phical  articles  in  the  third  edition  of  the  £ncy- 
on  board  the  Royal  William,  Mr.  Robison,  at  clopaedia  Britannica,  and  the  supplement  to  that 
his  own  request,  vras  rated  midshipman.  Here  wprk.  Several  of  these  papers  were  afterwards 
he  spent  the  three  following  years,  and  devoted  thrown  into  a  different  form,  and  published 
himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  under  the  title  of  Elements  of  Mechanical  Phi- 
seamanship,  and  was  sometimes  employed  in  losophy.  In  1797  this  gentleman  published  a 
making  surveys  of  coasts  and  rivers.  In  this  work  entitled  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy  against 
capacity  his  merit  seems  to  have  attracted  the  no-  all  the  Religions  and  Governments  of  Europe, 
tice  of  lord  Anson,  then  at  the  head  of  the  admi-  carried  on  in  the  Secret  Meetings  of  Free-Mar 
ralty  board,  by  whom  he  was  sent,  in  1762,  to  sons,  Illuminati,  and  Reading  Societies,  a  work 
Jamaica,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  Harrison's  full  of  declamation  and  absurdity,  but  which, 
time-keeper.  But  on  retnming  ftom  tins  mission  owing  to  the  furor  of  the  times,  made  a  great 
he  found  nis  prospects  of  advancement  completely  impression,  and  rapidly  passed  through  several 
blasted. '  Lord  Anson  had  died;  the  vessel  on  editions.  In  1803  Mr.  Robison  performed  a 
board  of  which  yns  his  pupil,  Mr.  Knowles,  had  very  acceptable  service  to  the  public,  by  giving 
foundered  at  sea,  and  himself  with  all  the  crew  them  an  edition  of  Dr.  Black's  lectures  on  the 
perished.  Admiral  Knowles  had  retired  to  the  Elements  of  Chemistry,  in  2  vols.  4to.  When 
country,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  hb  son.  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  viras  incorporated 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  retum  to  Glasgow ;  by  charter,  in  1783,  he  was  chosen  by  that  learned 
and  admiral  Knowles  soon  after  placed  under  his  body  to  be  their  general  secretary,  and  dischartred 
care  his  remaining  son.  At  Glasgow  he  renewed  that  office  to  their  entire  satisftiction,  till  a  few 
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days  before  bis  death,  when  the  state  of  hishealth  five  miles  W.N.  W.ofYoik,ai»dl97N.N.W.or 

obliged  him  to  resign  it.  To  their  transactions  he  London. 

has  contributed  several  very  interesting  papers,  of        ROCHEFORT,  a  town  in  the  depwtnieDt  of 

which  the  following  is,  we  believe,  a  correct  the  Lower  Charente,  France,  sitnated  in  a  naofay 

list : — 1.  The  orbit  and  motion  of  the  Georgium  tract  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charente,  iboot 

Sidus  determined  directly  from  observations,  five  miles  from  its  embouchure.  Though  foondd 

vol.  i.  p.  305.     2.  Observations  on  the  places  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  ceatoiy, 

of  the  Georgian  planet  made  at  Edinburgh,  with  it  is  a  place  of  size,  containing  about  15^000  is- 

an  equatorial  instrument,  ii.  p.  37.    3.  On  the  habitants.     Its  form  b  that   of  a  aegmeot  tf 

motion  of  light,  as  affected  by  refrafting  and  re-  a  circle^  of  which  the  walU  form  the  €ircai»> 

fleeting  substances,  which  are  also  in  motion.  ference,  and  the  river  the  chord.    In  the  interior 

ROBUST,  adj.     ^     Fr.  robuste  ;   Lat.  ft^•  the  streets  are  broad,  and  laid  out  on  a  plan  <tf 

RoBUsfiovs,  ybustw.    Strong;  sinewy;  perfect  regularity.    Nearly  in  the  centre  of  tke 

Robustness,  n.  i.  j  vigorous  ;    violent ;    re-  town  is  a  spacious  Place  d'Armes.     The  objecu 

quirii^  strength :  the  noun-substantive  corres-  of  interest  are  the  arsenal,  cannon  foundry,  bar- 

ponding.  racks,  magazine  of  naval  stores,  the  docks,  &e 

It  offends  me  to  hear  a  robustioui  periwig-ptted  civil  and  marine  hospital,  and  the  navigaticfi 

fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  ri^,  to  split  school.    The  harbour,  one  of  the  grant  narii 

the  ears  of  the  groundlinn.  Slakipeart.  stations  of  France^  is   protected  by  five  lorts, 

These  redundant  locks,  and  well  locked  in  by  the  Umd.    It  is  capsWe, 

A*wti(m«  to  no  purpose,  clustering  down,  ^^  ^^  jepth,  of  admitting  vessels  of  gieai 

Vam  monument  of  strength.      Mat<msAgmiuU$,  ^j^^ .  ^^^   j- J^  ^^  ^^^^j^   ^^       ^^^  ^  ^^ 

low'^Jj^^t  ol^paTl^^ll^  SngtrZ  i^d  |ower  deck  guns  to  enter  the  f-  AUow v^ 
bone  slipt  through  my  fingers  Dryden       vessels  are  seldom  m  less  than  four  mthoms  deptt 

The  tendcmes!  of  a  sptlin  remains  a  good  while  *?  * "  harbour.  The  docks  for  building  and  itk- 
after,  and  leaves  a  lasting  caution  in  the  man,  not  to  ^ing  of  vessels,  and  the  stores  fi>r  their  equipmert, 
put  the  part  quickly  again  to  any  robust  employment.    9'^  very  complete.  The  trade  is  limited,  in  gr»t 

Loche.      measure,  to  the  coasting  and  colonial  tiaic 

Beef  may  confer  a  rdnutneu  on  my  son's  limbs.    Here  are,  however,  manufactures    of  cordsf^c, 

but  will  hebetate  his  intellectuals.  stoneware,  and  oil ;  and  also  for  refining  sogv 

AHwthnat  and  Pope:      The  ramparts  of  the  town  are  planted  wit! 
,  .     ,  .   ,        Romp-loving  miss  trees,  and  form  an  agreeable  walk.      Feven  are 

Is  hauled  about  m  gallantry  rofturt.  Thmum.      ^^  ^  ^e  occasioned  here  in  the  autumn  hj 

ROCA,  a  name  given  to  an  archioelago  of  bad  water,  and  the  extent  of  marshes.  Since 
small  desert  islands  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  draining  a  part  of  the  latter  they  have  becone 
Colombia.  They  extend  about  twenty-three  miles  less  frequent.  Twenty  miles  south-east  of  U 
firom  east  to  west,  and  ten  from  north  to  south.  Rochelle,  and  100  north  of  Bonrdeauz. 
The  most  northern  is  worthy  of  note,  from  a  Rochefobt,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depait- 
lofty  mountain  of  white  stone,  which  it  has  at  ment  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  on  the  river  LoueL 
the  west  extremity.  The  others  are  low,  and  Population  2400.  Nine  miles  south-west  of 
that  which  is  nearest  to  the  one  just  mentioned    Angers. 

small  and  fiat,  producing  nothing  but  grass.  ROCHEFOUCAULT,  a  town  of  France, 
These  islands  are  in  long.  66°  45'  W.,  lat.  lt°  department  of  the  Charente,  on  the  Taidioie, 
^5'  N.  with  a  castle,  which  conferred,  before  the  revth 

ROCAMBOLE,  n.  «.  Span,  rocumfcote.  See  lution,  the  tide  of  duke.  It  hasmanufecturoof 
Garlic.  leather  and  linen,  and  its  chief  trade  is  u  these 

-Rooomiote  is  a  sort  of  wild  garlick.  otherwise  called  articles  and  in  wood.  Inhabitants  2400.  TweoJ 
Spanish  garlick;  the  seed  is  about  the  bigness  of  or-  miles  north-east  of  Angouleme,  and  fifty-eigu 
dmary  pease.  Mortimgr,      south  of  Poitiers. 

Garhck,  rocambole,  and  onions,  abound  with  a  Rochefoucault  (Francis  duke  of),  prince  d 
pungent  volatile  salt.  Arhutknet  on  Alimenis.      Marsillac,  governor  of  Poictou,  was  bom  in  1603 

ROCIIErAL'UM,  n.  s.  Fr.  roc^.  A  rock.  He  v^as  the  son  of  Francis,  the  first  duke  o( 
A  purer  kind  of  alum.  Rochefoucault,  and  vrrote  two  celebrated  worts, 

Roche-alum  is  also  good.  Mortwm^i  Hutbandrjf.  the  one  a  book  of  Maxims,  and  the  other.  Me- 
ROCHDALE,  a  marketrtown  of  Lancashire,  moirs  of  the  Regency  of  Queen  Anne  of  Anstria. 
seated  in  a  valley  on  the  Roch,  at  the  foot  of  the  In  the  civil  war  he  signalised  himself  at  the 
Yorkshire  hills.  It  has  flourishing  manufectures  battle  of  St.  Antoine.  After  the  civil  wars  weie 
of  serges,  bays,  and  other  woollen  and  cotton  ended,  his  house  became  the  rendesvoos  of  all  the 
goods.  Over  the  river  is  a  neat  stone  bridge  of  literati  of  Paris  and  Versailles.  He  died  at  Pszis 
three  arches.  The  town  consists  principally  of  in  1680,  aged  sixty-eight, 
one  long  street.  Here  are  also  several  chapels  -  ROCHEJAQUELIN  (Henry  de  la),  a  Fienck 
for  Dissenters,  and  a  well  endowed  school  for  royalist,  distinguished  in  the  war  of  La  Vendee- 
thirty  boys;  likewise  a  theatre  and  two  assembly  He  vras  bom  in  1773,  and  was  the  son  of  tbe 
rooms :  a  new  market-place  has  been  added,  and  marquis  de  la  Rochejaquelin,  a  nobleman  of 
the  whole  town  lighted  with  gas.  The  church  Poitou.  Having  been  eoucated  at  the  milittiy 
stands  upon  a  remarkable  eminence,  to  which  school  of  Soreze,  he  became  one  of  the  constite* 
the  ascent  from  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  by  tional  guard  of  Louis  XVI.  His  fether  quitteif 
a  flight  of  118  steps.  The  manufactories  extend  France,  and  our  young  hero  Paris,  after  the  it^ 
9ibout  ten  miles  north  of  the  town,  which  is  fifty-    surrection  of  the  10th  of  August  1792.    He  a*^ 
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sided  with  hU  Telati?e,  the  marquis  de  Lescura,  Richelieu  caused  the  construction  of  a  mole 

near  Parthenay,  in  March  1793,  when,  the  inha-  across  the  roadstead,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 

bitants  of  the  surrounding  country  rising  in  arms  length :  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible, 

in  favor  of  the  royal  cause,  La  Rochejaquelin  Its  fortifications  were  razed  on  that  occasion, 

Sutting  himself  at  their  head,  they  attacked  and  but  they  were  re-erected  under  Louis  XIV.  The 

efeated  the  republicans  under  general  Queti-  town  was  the  birth-place  of  the  naturalist  Reau- 

neau,  at  Aubiers.    The  marquis  de  Lescure  now  mur,  and  is  seventy-ei](;ht  miles  south  of  Nantes, 

took  the  field  with  the  royalists,  who  were  at  and  335  south-west  of  Paris, 

first  very  successful ;  but  on  the  18th  of  October  Rochester,  a  city  of  Kent,  situated  on  the 

they  were  defeated  at  Cbollet,  and  their  generals,  Medway,  seven  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Maid- 

Lescure,    Bonchamps,    and  d'Elb^e,  mortally  stone,  and  thirty  south-east  from  London.    It 

wounded.     La  Rochejaquelin  was  ait  this  time  was  a  Roman  station,  and  many  Roman  coins 

chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Vendeans,  and  have  been  found  about  it.    It  has  three  parish 

was  obliged,  against  his  own  judgment,  to  retreat  churches,  besides  the  cathedral.    This  city  was 

beyond  the  Loire.  He  continued,  under  great  dis-  made  a  bishop's  see  by  king  Ethelbert  in  604, 

advantages,  for  some  time  to  oppose  the  republi-  and  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Roficaster :  whence 

cans;  but  was  at  length  killed  in  aefending  the  vil-  its  present  name.     In  676  it  was  sacked  by 

lage  of  Nouaille,  March  4th,  1794.  In  the  recent  Eldred  king  of  Mercia ;  in  839  and  885  besieged 

memoirs  of  the  marchioness  de  la  Rochejaquelin,  by  the  Danes,  but  rescued  by  king  Alfred.  About 

the  widow  of  his  younger  brother,  this  young  100  years  after  it  was  besieged  by  king  Ethelred, 

soldier  is  represented  as  resembling  a  knight  of  and  compelled  to  pay  £lOO.  In  999  it  was  taken 

chivalry ;  and,  after  making  all  allowances  for  the  and  plundered  by  the  Danes.    In  1088  it  was 

friendship  of  his  historian,  he  appears  to  have  besieged  and  taken  by  William  Rulus.   In  king 

possessed  extraordinary  qualifications  for  the  part  Johns  time  it  was  tsdcen  from  the  barons  after 

ne  played.  three  months'  siege;  and  in   1256  its  castle, 

KOCHELLE,  La,  a  town  of  Lower  Charente,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  was  stormed 
France,  the  capital  of  that  department,  is  situ-  and  taken  by  the  barons, under  the  French  king*s 
ated  in  a  plain  at  the  bottom  or  a  gulf  of  the  At-  son.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  besieged 
lantic.  Its  form  is  nearly  oval,  and  its  length  by  Simon  Montford,  who  burnt  its  then  wooden 
from  north  to  south,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs, .  bridge  and  tower,  and  spoiled  the  church  and 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  its  breadth  above  priory.  In  1281  its  old  wooden  bridge  was  car- 
half  a  mile.  The  fortifications  of  the  celebrated  ried  off  by  the  ice  in  a  sudden  thaw  after  a  frost 
V^uban  are  in  good  condition,  and  consist  of  which  had  made  the  Medway  passable  on  foot, 
nineteen  large  bastions,  and  eight  half  moons,  en-  Another  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
closed  by  a  moat  and  covered  way.  On  the  side  but  pulled  down  again  on  a  rumor  of  an  inva- 
of  the  sea  it  has  a  massy  old  wall,  flanked  with  sion  from  France.  It  was  afterwards  restored, 
large  towers.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  in  but  so  often  required  expensive  repairs,  by  rea- 
general  straight,  and  tlie  bouses  spacious  through-  son  of  the  rapid  course  of  the  river  under  it,  that 
out  the  town :  they  are  almost  all  supported  in  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  resolved  to 
front  by  arcades,  which,  by  concealing  the  pe-  build  a  new  bridge  of  stone;  which  was  begun, 
destrians,  cause  an  apparent dulness  in  the  streets,  and  completed,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Cob- 
The  Place  d'Armes,  or  Place  du  Chateau,  con-  ham  ana  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  Edward  III.'s 
sists  of  a  spacious  area  planted  with  trees,  and  generals,  out  of  the  spoils  they  had  taken  in 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  roadstead.  The  r  ranee.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  hos-  corder,  twelve  aldermen,  twelve  common-coun- 
pital,  orphan-house,  and  exchange  :  here  are  also  eilmen,  a  town  clerk,  and  inferior  officers.  To 
several  scientific  institutions,  a  navigation  school,  its  cathedral  belong  a  dean  and  six  prebendaries, 
and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  The  present  castle  of  Rochester  was  one  of  those 
Rochelle  has  an  excellent  road,  and  a  haven,  founaed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  to  keep  in 
formed  by  a  dike  and  basin  for  merchant  vessels,  awe  his  new  subjects ;  but  there  seems  every 
Its  entrance  is  defended  by  ivro  old  Gothic  reason  to  believe  that  a  prior  one  existed  on  the 
towers  of  great  height,  and  is  crossed  by  a  pon-  same  site,  frequent  mention  being  made  of  the 
derous  iron  chain.  The  trade  to  the  colonies  in  Castrum  Roffense  in  the  Saxon  annals.  He 
wines,  brandy,  flour,  linen  ;  taking  in  return  committed  to  Odo,  bishop  of  fiaieux,  the  execu- 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  all  kinds  of  produce,  tion  of  the  new  work,  and  the  custody  of  the 
is  considerable.  To  ports  of  Europe  the  chief  fortress ;  but,  that  prelate  proving  unworthy  of 
articles  of  export  are  brandy  and  oay  salt ;  its  his  trust,  he  was  afterwards  seized,  and  sent  as 
imports  from  them  are  trifling.  Glass,  stone-  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy, 
ware,  and  sugar,  are  the  chief  manufoctures.  where  he  continued  to  the  accession  of  William 

La  Rochelle  was,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Rufus,  who  restored  him  to  his  dignities  and 
for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Endish.  possessions ;  a  favor  which  he  shortly  after  un- 
In  the  sixteenth  it  became  a  strong  hold  of  the  gratefully  repaid  by  raising  an  insurrection  in 
Protestants,  and  governed  itself  for  some  lime  nivor  of  the  king*s  brother,  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
as a  republic.  It  was  several  times  besieged  by  mandy.  Rufus,  upon  this,  laid  siege  to  Roches- 
the  Catholics  without  success,  until  1637,  when  ter  castle,  and,  having  forced  the  garrison  to  sur- 
it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIII.  after  a  siege  of  render,  banished  the  bishop  from  his  dominions, 
thirteen  months,  during  which  the  inhabitants  During  this  siege  the  buildings  sustained  consi- 
suffered  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  It  was  to  derable  injury,  which  (he  king  enjoined  bishop 
exclude  all  its  supplies  at  this  time  that  cardinal  Gundulph  and  the  prior  of  Rochester  to  repair, 
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perhaps  on  account  of  their  having  shown  some  two  dark  and  gloomy  rooms,  in  vrbich  the  garm 
attachment  to  the  rebellious  cause.    Gundulph  son  stores  were  probably  deposited.     At  the 
accordingly  not  only  renovated  the  walls,  but  north-east  angle  is  a  circular  winding  staircase, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  square  tower,  which  ascends  to  the  sunmiit ;  and  near  it  is  a 
which  yet  perpetuates  his  name,  and  entitles  him  small  arched  door-way,  leading    to    a  narrow 
to  rank  among  the  most  eminent  architects  of    vaulted  apartment  underneath  the   little  tower, 
Anglo-Norman  times.    Several  estates  in  this  supposed  to  have  been  a  dungeon  ibr  criminaii. 
county  hold  of  Rochester  castle  by  the  ancient  The  first  floor  appears  to  have  been   allotted  for 
tenure  of  castle  guard.    On  St  Andrew's  day,  the  accommodation  of  servants  and  inferior  at- 
old  style,  a  banner  is  hung  out  at  the  house  of  tendants ;  the  second  floor  contained   the  state 
the  receiver  of  rents;  and  every  tenant  who  does  apartments ;  and  the  third  was  designed  Ibr  a 
not  then  discharge  his  arfears  U  liable  to  have  chapel,  and  for  bed-rooms  for  the  fiunily.     The 
his  rent  doubled,  on  the  returti  of  every  tide  of  root  of  the  keep  is  now  entirely  destroyed ;  bat 
the  Medway,  till  the  whole  is  discharged.  it  most  probably  consisted  of  a  platform  on  a 
Rochester  castle  stands  at  the  south-western  'level  with  the  top  of  the  wall  within  the  parapet; 
angle  of  the  city,  on  an  eminence  rising  abruptly  (he  latter  was  about  five  feet  high,  and  had  em- 
from  the  river  Medway,  which  preserve  from  at-  brasures  about  two  feet  wide, 
tack  on  the  west,  whilst  its  soutn,  east,  and  north       The  cathedral  is  situated  on  the  east  of  the 
sides  were  defended  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  castle,  and  a  little  south  of  the  High  Street.  From 
The  outward  walls,  which  formed  an  irregular  the  mixed  style  of  its  architecture  it  appears  to 
parallelogram,  300  feet  tn  length,  were  strength-  have  been  the  work  of  different  ages.     It  isia 
ened  by  several  square  and  round  towers  ;  but  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  is  divided  into  a  nave, 
these,  as  well  as  the  walls  themselves,  are  now  aisles,  two  transepts,  and  a  choir,  nvith  a  low 
verging  to  a  state  of  ruin.    The  most  perfect  tower,  and  a  spire  rising  at  the  intersection  of 
are  on  the  east  side,  and  at  the  south-east  angle ;  the  nave  and  great  transept    The  greater  pact 
that  at  the  angle  was  semi-circular,  and  rose  of  the  nave  and  west  front  display  the  massive 
boldly  from  the  ditch.  Which  is  now  almost  filled  character  of  the  early  Norman  and  Saxon  archi- 
up.    The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  north-  tecture.    The  west  entrance  is  particularly  wor- 
east,  and  was  defended  by  a  tower  gateway,  with  thy  of  attention  :   the  remaining  parts  of  the 
outworks  at  the  sides.   The  keep,  or  great  tower  cathedral  are  comparatively  plain  in  their  exte- 
already  mentioned,  as  founded  by  bishop  Gun-  rior.    Entering  tne  nave  by  the  western  door, 
dulph,  occupies  the  south-east  portion  of  tlie  the  massive  Norman  style  is  conspicuous  la  the 
castle  area.  It  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  seventy  first  five  columns  on  each  side,  all  of  them  sup- 
feet  square  at  the  base,  and  is  so  planned  that  porting  circ\ilar  arches,  decorated  with  zig-zag 
its  angles  correspond  with    the  tour  cardinal  mouldings,    'the  roof  is  of  timber,  with  knees 
points  of  the  compass.  The  walls  on  the  outside  supports  on  corbek,  the  fronts  of  which  are 
are  built  inclining  inwards  from  the  base,  and  carved  into  figures  of  angels  sustaining  sluelds^ 
were  in  general  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  thick,  on  which  are  ue  arms  of  (he  city,  the  see,  and 
Near  the  centre,  on  each  side,  is  a  pilaster  but-  the  prioiy  of  Rochester,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
tress,  ascending  from  the  base  to  (be  roof;  and  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.    The  great  tower 
at  the  angles  are  projecting  towers,  three  of  them  is  supported  by  four  obtusely-pointed  arches, 
square,  and  the  fourth  senii-circular,  which  rise  resting  on  solid  masonry,  environed  by  slender 
twelve  feet  above  the  roof.    The  entrance  to  this  columns  of  Petworth  marble.     The  catfaediaj 
part  of  the  castle  was  most  difiicult  and  intricate,  extends  in  length  306  feet  from  east  to  west.  The 
and    displayed    much  architectural  ingenuity,  breadth  of  the  nave,  with  the  side  aisles,  is 
'  The  first  ascent  was  by  a  flight  of  twelve  steps,  seventy-five  feet,  and  that  of  the  choir  nearly  the 
leading  to  an  arched  gate  and  covered  way ;  be-  same.    The  western  transept  is  122  feet,  and 
neath  which  a  flight  of  seven  steps  led  forward  the  eastern  ninety  feet  long;  the  west  front  is 
to  a  draw-bridge,  that  connected  with  the  arched  ninety-four  feet  wide,  and  the  great  tower  156 
gateway  of  the  entrance  tower;  this  opened  into  feet  high.    Several  of  the  monuments  in  the 
a  vestibule,  between  which  and  the  keep  there  cathedral  are  curious  from  their  antiquity  and 
were  no  oUier  avenues  of  communication  than  workmanship. 

by  a  third  arched  passage  in  the  thickness  of  the        For  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge  certain 
wall.     This  latter,  being  the  immediate  inlet  lands  are  allotted  by  parliament,  to  which  Ro- 
to the  body  of  the  keep,  was  defended  by  a  mas-  Chester  has  sent  members  from  the  first.    The 
sive  gate  and  portcullis,  the  hinges  and  grooves  town-house,  built  in  1687,  for  the  courts,  assiies, 
of  which  yet  remain ;  and  in  the  roof  are  open-  and  sessions,  and  the  charity  school,  are  two  of 
ings  for  the  purpose  of  showering  down  destruc-  the  best  public  buildings  here.   In  the  cemeteiyr 
tion  on  the  assailants.'  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  dsurcb 
The  interior  of  the  keep  is  divided  into  two  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas.    The 
nearly  equal  parts  by  a  strong  wall,  with  arched  present  fabric,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  side 
door-ways  of  communication  on  each  floor.    In  ai^es,  vras  erected  about  the  year  1620.    At  the 
the  centre  of  this  wall  is  a  circular  hole  for  a  entrance  into  the  High  Street  next  the  bridge,  are 
well  of  cdnsiderable  depth,  neatly  wrought,  and  the  remains  of  St  Clement's  church,  now  cod- 
open  from  the  bottom  to  the  very  top  of  the  keep,  verted  into  dwelling-houses,  the  parish  bavii^ 
This  tower  consisted  of  three  floors,  independent  been  united  with  that  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  U>wd- 
of  the  basement  story ;  but  these  floors  were  re-  hall,  erected  in  1687,  is  a  handsome  brick  struc- 
moved  when  the  castle  was  dismantled  in  the  ture,  supported  by  stone  Doric  columns.    Tb^ 
Teign  of  James  I.    The  lowest  apartments  were  entrance  to  the  hall  is  by  a  spacious  staiicaft$> 
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the  ceiling  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  hall,  ROCK,  n.  i.  "^      Fr.  roc^  roehe;  Ital.  roceaf 

is  curiously  ornamented.  Hera  the  city  business  Rock'doe,        Span,  roca  ;  Port,  roeha  ;  (4 

is  transacted,  and  the  assizes  for  the  county  are  Rock'less,  |  Gr.  p^C. — Minsheu.)    Amass 

sometimes  held.    The  clock-house  was  bfiilt  in  R6ck'ruby,  ^of  stone ;  a  stony  mass  fixed 

1686,  at  Uie  expense  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shorel,  ROck'salt,  |  in  the  earth ;    protection;  de- 

who  also  gave  the  clock.    At  the  bottom  of  Rock'work,  I  fence  :   a  rock-doe  is  a  doe 


^•1 


Chaldegate  Street  stands  a  large  and  commodious  Rock'y,  adj,  J  that  frequents  the  rocky  heights 
poof^house.  Hie  main  street  is  wide,  and  well  of  the  Alps :  rockless,  devoid  bf  rocks :  rock- 
paved.  The  town,  within  the  walls,  consists  of  ruby,  the  garnet ;  a  hard  stone :  rock-salt,  min&- 
one  maitx  street,  but  within  its  liberties  many  ral  salt :  rock-work,  strong  or  rugged  work  in 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  improvements  imitation  of  rocks ;  a  natural  waJl  of  rock  : 
have  been  made,  and  are  still  making.    A  ma-  rocky,  abounding  with  rocks ;  strong ;  stony. 

thematical  school  was  founded  here,  and  an  alms-  yal  de  Compare  preaenteth  her  Tock»  mountains, 

house  for  lodging  six  poor  travellers  every  night,  '^      '                                Sattdys. 

and  allowing  them  4d.  in  the  morning  when  th^  jhe  splittiog  rodcs  cow'r'd  in  the  sinking  sancu/ 

depart,  except  persons  contagiously  diseased.  And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides, 

rogues,  and    proctors«      The  Roman  Watling  Shahpear§, 

Street  runs  through  this  town  from  Shooter's  HiU  I,  like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  rdft, 

to  Dover.     The  mayor  and  citizens  hold  an  ad-  Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocAy  bosom.              Id, 

miralty  court  once  a  year  for  regulating  the  There  be  rock  herbs ;  but  those  are  where  there  is 

oyster.fishery  in  the  creeks  and  branches  of  the  ■o"*  "^^l        .     ,  ^  ^"''  ^''^^  ^^\ 

Medway  wiiin  their  jurisdiction,  and  for  prose-  ,1^^"?^,^  "*^  S[  ^  ^  ""^^fi  ^  }'^^, 

^..*:.^  lou^^^^     Tk«  ix.;^<M  »«.  y^r^iLjt  ;»  of  him  that  leans  on  them,  yet  the  rock  of  Israel  will 

cuting  offendfs.  /Die  ?^"d^T^^  '^P"'^  "*  be  an  everlasting  suiy.        ^              King  CWfa,. 

1744,  and  palluKuioed  with  new  iron  rails.  Mar-  g^^  destruction  to  withstand,  he  Zo«^  the 

ket  on  Fridays.  ^^^^  orb 

ROCHESTER,  a    post^own    of   Straflford  of  ten-fold  adamant,  his  ample  shield.        MUtm. 

county.  New  Hampshire,  on  the  west  side  of  DistilJingsomeof  the  tincted  liquor,  all  that  came 

Salmon  Fall  River,  twenty-two  miles  north-west  over  was  as  limpid  and  colourless  as  nek  water,  and 

of  Portsmouth.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  there  the  liquor  remaining  in  the  vessel  deeply  ceraleous. 

is  a  village  called  Norway  Plains,  containing  a  Bogle, 

meeting-house,  court-house,  and  several  stores.  Make  the  bold  prince 

There  is  also  a  cotton  manufactory  in  the  town.  Through  the  cold  north  and  rocfy  regions  run. 

One  term  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  is  held  i  v     u                WaO^. 

here  annually.— Also  a  post-town  of  Plymouth  ^     ^i       n    u  ^^a    "?,       n  w^i 

county,     Missachusetts,    on    Buzzard's     Bay,  I»  weedle-s  all  above,  and  fac*l«,  all  below.   ^ 

twenty  miles  sou^west  of  Plymouth,  and  forty-  The  vaUics  he  restrains 

eight  south  of  Boston.    Here  are  some  iron  with  roeky  mountains.                                     id, 

works.— And  a  post  town  of  Ulster  county,  New  Nature  lodges  her  treasures  in  rocky  ground. 

York,  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Kingston.  Locke. 

Rochester,  Eakl  of.    See  Wilmot.  Pigeons  or  doves  are  of  several  sorts  ;  as  wood 

ROCH'ET,  n. «.    ¥r.  rochet ;  low  Lat.  roehe-  pigeons  and  rock  pigeons.      Mortmer*i  Htubmidry, 

turn,  from  reeau,  a  coat.    A  surplice;  the  white  The  rock-doe  breeds  chiefly  upon  the  Alps :  a  crea- 

upper  garment  of  a  priest.  tnre  of  admirable  swiftness  ;  and  may  probably  be 

-,,.   ^      ,         ,           j-j  «L          A      '  ^^^  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job :  her  hems  grew 

What  lealous  ptonsy  did  the  senate  se»e,  sometimes  so  far  backward  as  to  reach  over  her  W 

That  tare  the  rotchet  to  such  rags  as  ^y^^  tocks.                                             Crew's  Mueeum. 

ctMoMana.  These  lesser  roekt,  or  great  bulky  8tones>  are  they 
ROCHFORD,  a  market-town  and  parish  of  not  manifest  fragments  ?                            Burnet. 
Essex,  situated  in  a  small  rivulet  called  the  Thegarden  isfencedon  thelowerend,byanat^- 
Broomhill,overwhichithaatwo  wooden  bridges.  »1  mound  of  rocW*.                              ^*'**?\ 
It  is  fifteen  miles  east  by  south  from  BiUericay,  9^  »»?^'  *  °«<1^1«'  mvested  with  a  coat,  called 

and  thirty-nine  east  from  London.    The  hous^  '"'"pT^  •     f  .  rf«.n«w*  ^^^Sl'^l^:u 

.      /,            .         _^  .         1      ^  J    11  u  -1^  Rock'rubv  IS  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  hardest  of  all 

are  for  the  greater  part  irregular  and  lU-built.  ^j^^  ^^^                ^                               j^^ 

The  pansh  church  stands  half  a  mile  from  the  Xwo  pieces  of  tramiparent  rock^sali;  one  white, ' 

town,  and  is  a  plain  building.    The  market-  i^e  other  red.                                                   Jd. 

house  is  a  mean  timber  structure,  in  which  the  Ye  darksome  pines,  that  o'er  yon  rodu  reclined, 

petty  sessions  for  the  Rochford  division  of  Essex  Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind.  Pope, 

are  held.     This  place  is  rendered  remarkable  Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry  my  dear, 

on  record  for  its  lawless  court.    See  Lawless  And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun  : 

Court.    The  market  is  on  Thursdays  for  cattle,  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

com,  and  provisidns.    Raleigh,  in  this  vicinity,  While  the  sands  o'  life  shaU  run.          Bum*. 

though  now  an  inconsiderable  village,  was  for-  Rqck,  n.  s.    Goth,  and  Swed.  roek ;  l\a\.  roc- 

meriy  a  market  town,  and  the  head  of  the  barony  ca ;  Span,  rwca,    A  distaff  from  which  wool  i» 

of  Suene,  a  powerful  Anglo-Saxon  Dane,  who  is  spun;  a  roll  of  fiax  or  wool. 

reported  to  have  built  a  castle  here,  of  which  ^  j^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^   ^„, 

some  important  earth-works  sull  remain.    These  i  purposed  her ;  that  should  with  even  powers. 

consist  of  a  mount,  of  an  oval  shape  at  the  base.  The  rodk,  the  spindle,  and  the  sheers  contronl 

which  is  environed  by  a  double  ditch  and  ram-  Of  destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours. 

part^  Ben  Joneonm 
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On  the  r§ek  a  ■canty  measure  place  called  by  the  couDtry  people  Aitbnr's  tn»gbs» 

Of  vital  flax,  and  turn  the  wheel  apace.  Drydtn.  in  which  they  say  he  used  to  feed  his  doo. 

Flow  from  the  roeh,  my  flax,  and  swiftly  flow,  Rqck  Crystal.    See  C&rsiAi.. 

Pursue  thy  thread,  the  spindle  runs  below.  Parmi*  Rock  Salt.    See  Salt. 

Rock,  v.  a.      J     Fr.roc^Ker/Dan.roWtc.  To  ROCK'ET,  n. «.     Ital.  roccheito.     An  v^ 

RocK'£R,n.ff. ) shake;  agitate;  to  move  back-  ficial  firework.    See  PYRoiEcaiiY,  and  below, 

wards  and  forwards;  lull  by  rocking;  be  agi-  When  bonfires  bla»,  your  varaniwotksshaUri. 

toted ;  reel  to  and  fro :  the  noun  substantive  cor-  in  rockets,  tiU  they  reach  the  wondering  skies, 

responding.  G«rii 

Come,  take  hand  with  me,  .  ^veiy  rocket  ended  in  a  conalellation»  strowing  ike 

And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be.  tir  with  a  shower  of  silver  spangles.            AMiim. 

Shaktpottrt*  Rock  et,  n.  s.    Lat.  eruca.    A  plant,  of  a  pe- 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain,  culiarly  fetid  smell. 

And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain.    Id.  Rocket  is  one  of  the  sallet  famiture.      Mortimer, 

Leaning  her  head  upon  my  breast,  Rockets,  Sir  William  Concreve's,  are  a 

My  panting  heart  rocked  her  asleep.   Suekimg.  modem  species  of  war  rockets,  called  after  the 

T  w     •  V     ^J    °^^  resolutions.  ,j,^^  ^^  ^^^  inventor.    They  difller  of  coune 

Like  sick  and  froward  children,  |-,__^  .l^  ^^^^^^  «^i.  »       -Jin  -  ^u  •           • 

Were  rodud  asleep  by  reason.         Denham.  ^J^  the  common  rocket,  as  weU  m  their  magiih 

,-  ,           .  ,          U-.       f  *u               *!.         L  ***°®  ^^  construction  as  m  the  powerful  nature 

If.  by  a  quicker  rochng  of  the  engine,  the  smoke  ^  j^eir  composition ;  which  is  Vach,  that  with- 

were  more  swiftly  shaken,  it  would,  like  water,  vi-     ^..»  »i  ^  ;«^..i.i ^      r        i  /^u       j  ^ 

brate  to  and  fro.^                                        B^U.  ?^\^  incumbrance  of  any  ordnanoe  (the  lod^ 

The  wind  was  laid ;  the  whispering  sound  »?«,V  «^***?»»8  **J«  propeUing  power)  baO^ 

Was  dumb ;  a  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground.  »«"«» case-shot,  and  carcasses,  may  be  projected 

Drpdmi.  to  the  distance  of  from  1000  to  3000  yaids, 

His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept,  which  renders  them  a  most  efficacious  species  of 

Was  weary,  and  without  a  foeker  slept.           Id,  artillery. 

While  his  secret  soul  on  Flanders  preys,  They  are  of  various  dimensions,  as  well  ia 

He  roekt  the  cradle  of  the  babe  of  Spun.        Id,  length  as  in  calibra,  and  are  differently  armed 

A  living  tortoise,  being  turned  upon  lU  back,  could  according  as  they  are  intended  for  the  field,  or 

help  itself  only  bv  iu  neck  and  head,  by  pushing  fo,  bombardment;  carrying,  in  the  fint  instance, 

against  the  groun^to  «c*  luelf  as  in  a  credle    to  ^^^^^  ^^i^  ^,  ^^  shot, which  may  beexploded 

find  out  the  side  towards  which  the  inequauty  of  the  ^,  ____  ___#  ^f  .i,  •_  fl;_u»  .^,^j; '     j^fL  .^ 

ground  might  more  easUy  permit  to  iSfiU  sfcell.  ^^^^J^^^Il  ^L^Z  f»K»^^»P"»**"n8  death  and 

^                   ^^    Ray  on  thB  Creation.  d«stmcUon  amongst  the  columns  of  t»«  enemy  ^ 

The  rocking  town  ^^^  ^^  ^^  second,  where  they  are  intended  for  tlie 

SupplanU  their  fooUteps ;  to  and  fro  they  reel  destruction  of  building,  shipping,  stores,  «cc.,they 

Astonijthed.                                         Philipe.  ^^  armed  with  a  peculiar  species  of  composition, 

like  this  rocking  of  the  battlemenU.        Young,  which  never  (ails  of  destroying  every  combustible 

Ae  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rocked,  material  with  which  it  comes  in  contact    The 

Poor  labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  locked.  latter,  called  carcass-rockets,  were  fifst  used  at 

While  bums,  wi'  snawv  wreeths  up-choked,  Boulogne,  their  powers  having  been  previously 

_,    ^       ,    ,       .  .   wild  eddying  swirl,  demonstrated  in  some   experiments    made  at 

Or  through  the  mining  outlet  hocked,  Woolwich  by  Sir  William  Congreve  in  the  pre- 

Down  headlong  hurl.  Burn*.  ^^^  ^f  ^^   pj^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^inet 

Rock  Basins  are  cavities  or  artificial  basins  minsters.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  ordered  to 
of  different  sixes,  from  six  feet  to  a  few  inches  command  the  expedition  intended  for  this  par- 
diameter,  cut  in  the  surface  of  the  rocks  for  the  pose ;  but  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  it 
purpose,  as  is  supposed,  of  collecting  the  dew  oeing  near  the  end  of  November  before  the  pre- 
and  rain  pure  as  it  descended  from  the  heavens,  parations  were  completed,  nothing  was  done  that 
for  the  use  of  ablutions  and  purifications,  pre-  year.  In  1806  Sir  William  renewed  his  propo- 
scribed  in  the  Druidical  religion ;  these,  espe-  sition  for  the  attack  of  Boulogne  by  rockets, 
cially  the  dew,  being  deemed  the  purest  of  all  which  was  ordered  to  be  put  in  execotioo  afier 
fluids.  There  are  two  sorts  of  these  basins,  one  lord  Moira,  at  that  time  master-general  of  the 
with  lips  or  communications  between  the  different  ordnance,  and  lord  Howick,  first  lord  of  the  ad* 
basins,  the  other  simple  cavities.  The  lips  are  roitalty,had  satisfied  themselves  of  the  efficacious 
as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  basins,  which  are  nature  of  the  weapon.  The  attack  was  accord- 
horizontal,  and  communicate  with  one  somewhat  ingly  made  under  the  command  of  commodore 
lower,  so  contrived  that  the  contents  fell  by  a  Owen,  late  in  October  1806;  having  been  put 
gradual  descent  through  a  succession  of  basins  off  during  the  summer  months  in  consequence  of 
either  to  the  ground,  or  into  a  vessel  set  to  re-  the  negociations  for  peace.  The  town  was  set 
ceive  it.  The  basins  without  lips  might  be  in-  on  fire  by  the  first  discharge,  and  contiooed 
tended  for  reservoirs  to  preserve  the  rain  or  dew  burning  for  nearly  two  days :  it  was  supposed, 
in  its  original  purity  without  touching  any  other  also,  that  some  shipping  were  desuoyed,  but  the 
.  vessel,  which  was  perhaps  used  for  the  Druid  to  greater  part  of  the  rockets  certainly  went  over 
drink,  or  wash  his  hands,  previous  to  officiating  the  basin  into  the  town.  Carcass-rockets  have 
at  any  high  ceremony.  Some  of  those  basins  since  been  used  in  various  expeditions  under  the 
are  so  formed  as  to  receive  the  head  and  part  of  immediate  inspection  of  their  inventor, 
the  human  body ;  one  of  this  kind  is  found  on  After  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  they  were 
a  rock  called  king  Arthur's  bed,  in  the  parish  of  ordered  by  lord  Chatham,  the  master-general  of 
North  Hall  in  Cornwall,  where  are  also  others,  the  ordnance,  to  be  reported  upon  by  a  covoai^' 
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tee  of  field-officers  of  artllleiy  who  had  witnessed  have  been  known  to  pierce  through  several  floors, 
their  effect  in  that  bombardment,  and  who  pro-  and  through  the  sides  of  houses  :  this  b  the 
hounced  them  to  be  '  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  smallest  rocket  used  in  bombardment,  and  the 
present  system  of  artillery/    Indeed  the  powers  largest  employed  in  the  field  ;  the  more  usual 
of  this  weapon  are  now  established  upon  tlie  best  size  for  the  latter  service  being  the  twenty-four, 
of  all  testimonies,  that  of  the  enemy ;  a  striking  eighteen,  twelve,  and  six-pounders.    The  ranges 
instance  of  which  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Flush-  of  the  eight-inch,  seven-inch,  and  six-inch  rock- 
ing, where  general  Monnet,  the  French  com-  ets  are  from  2000  to  2500  yards ;  and  the  quan- 
mandant,  made  a  formal  remonstrance  to  lord  tity  of  combustible  matter,  or  bunting  powder, 
Chatham  respecting  the  use  of  them  in  that  from  twenty-five  pounds  to  fifty  pounds;  and 
bombardment.  firom  their  weight,  combined  with  less  diameter. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  bombardment  only  that  they  possess  a  greater  power  of  penetration  than 
this  species  of  artillery  may  be  advantageously  the  heaviest  shells,  and  are  therefore  equally  effi- 
employed;  their  powers  in  the  field  having  been  cient  for  the  destruction  of  bomb-proois,  or  the 
demonstrated  to  be  equally  irresistible.    The  demolition  of  strong  buildings ;  so  that  the  hex- 
crown  prince  of  Sweden  was  the  first  general  lity  of  application,  on  which  the  inventor  has 
who  bore  testimony  to  their  effects  in  this  ser-  hitherto  rested  the  merit  of  the  rocket  system,  is 
vice ;  a  small  corps  of  rocketeers,  under  the  com-  not  its  only  excellence ;  for  it  thus  appears  that 
mand  of  captain  Bogue  of  the  British  artillery,  it  actually  will  propel  heavier  masses  than  can 
having  been  attached  to  a  division  of  the  allied  be  done  by  any  other  means,  that  is  to  say, 
armies,  which,  in  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  masses,  to  project  which  it  would  scarcely  be 
Leipsic,  gloriously  maintained  the  honor  of  the  possible  to  cast,  much  less  to  transport  mbrtara 
British  arms.    They  were  afterwards  employed  of  sufficient  magnitude.    The  largest  rocket  that 
with  great  effect  when  the  British  army,  under  has  yet  been  constructed  has  not,  we  believe,  ex- 
ihe  command  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  crossed  ceeded  3  cwt. ;  but  Sir  William  Congreve  had 
the  Adour.    In  consequence  his  royal  highness  in  contemplation  others  of  much  superior  mag- 
the  prince  regent  commanded  the  formation  of  a  nitude,  weighing  from  half  a  ton  to  a  ton  weight, 
rocket  corps,  which  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  which,  being  driven  in  very  strong  cast-iron 
January  1814,  by  augmentation  to  the  regiment  cases,  may  possess  such  force  that,  when  fired 
of  royal  artillery.  along  trenches  cut  to  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  from 
The  form  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  these  the  nearest  point  of  the  third  parallel,  against  the 
rockets  is  cylindrical,  and  they  are  composed  of  revetement  of  any  fortress,  even  unimpaired  by  a 
strong  metallic  cases,  armed,  as  we  have  before  cannonade,  it  shall,  by  its  mass  and  form,  pierce 
stated,  either  with  carcass  composition  for  bom-  the  same;  and,  having  pierced  it,  shall  with  one 
bardment  and  conflagration,  or  with  shelb  and  explosion  of  several  barreb  of  gunpowder,  with 
case-shot  for  field  service.    They  are,  however,  which  it  b  loaded,  blow  such  portion  of  the 
of  Tarious  weights  and  dimensions,  from  the  masonry  into  the  ditch,  as  may,  witlr  very  few 
eight-inch  carcass,  or  explosion  rocket,  weighing  rounds,  complete  a  practicable  breach, 
nearly  3  cwt.,  to  the  six  pound  shell-rocket,  which  The  forty-two  and  thirty-two  pounders  are 
b  the  smallest  size  usea  in  the  field.   The  sticks  those,  as  we  have  before  stated,  which  have 
which  are  employed  for  regulating  their  flight  hitherto  been  principally  used  in  bombardment, 
are'  also  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the  and  which,  for  the  general  purposes  of  that  ser- 
size  and  service  of  the  rocket ;  and  which,  for  vice,  are  found  quite  sufficient,  as  they  will  con- 
the  convenience  of  carriage,  are  stowed  apart  vey  from  seven  pounds  to  ten  pounds  of  com* 
from  the  rocket,  and  so  contrived  as  to  consist  bustible  matter  each,  and  have  a  range  of  upwards 
of  two  or  more  parts,  which  are  connected  to  it,  of  3000  yards.    The  thirty-two  pounder  rocket 
and  to  each  other,  when  requisite,  with  the  ut-  may  be  considered  as  the  medium  rocket,  being 
most  expedition.  the  smallest  used  in  bombardment  as  a  carcass 
The  ammunition  b  divided  into  three  classes,  or  explosion  rocket,  and  the  largest  used  with 
heavy,  medium,  and  light;  the  former  including  shot  or  shell  in  the  field ;  but  as  the  twenty -four 
all  those  of  above  forty-two  pounds,  which  are  pounder  is  very  nearly  equal  to  it  in  all  its  ap- 
denoroinated  according  to  their  calibre,  as  eight-  plications  in  the  latter  service,  being  quite  equal 
inch,  seven-inch,  six-inch,  Scc^  rockets ;  the  me-  to  the  propelling  of  the  Cohom  shell,  or  twelve 
dium  include  all  those  from  forty-two  pound  to  pounder  shot,  it  b,  from  the  saving  in  weight, 
twenty-four  pound  rocket;  and  the  light  from  generally  preferred  to  the  thirty-two-pounder, 
the  eighteen-pounder  to  the  six-pounder  inclu-  The  eighteen-*pounder,  which  is  the  first  of  the 
sive.   The  carcass-rockets  are  artned  widi  strong  light  nature  of  rockets,  is  armed  with  a  nine- 
iron  conical  heads,  containing  a  composition  a^  pound  shot  or  shell ;  the  twelve-pounder  with  a 
hard  and  solid  as  iron  itself,  and  wnich,  when  six-pound  ditto ;  the  nine-pounder  with  a  gre- 
once  inflamed,  bids  defiance  to  any  human  effort  nade ;  and  the  six-pounder  with  a  three-pound 
to  extinguish  it ;  and  consequently  involves,  in  shot  or  shell.    From  the  tweoty-four-pounder  to 
an  inextingubhable  flame,  every  combustible  ma-    the  nine-pounder  rocket,  inclusive,  a  description 
terial  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.    The  of  case-shot  rocket  is  formed  of  each  nature, 
forty-two-pounder  and  thirty-two-pounder  car-    armed  with  a  quantity  of  musket  or  carbine  balls, 
cass-rockets  are  those  which  have  hitherto  been    put  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder  of  the  rocket 
chiefly  employed  in  bombardments :  the  pene-        The  rocket  Ught  baUy  invented  by  Sir  William 
tration  of  the  thirty-two  pound  carcass-rocket  in    Congreve,  b  a  species  of  light  ball  thrown  into 
common  ground  is  nine  feet ;  and  in  some    the  air  by  means  of  one  of  his  rockets ;  where, 
instances  where  they  have  been  employed,  they    having  reached  the  summit  of  the  rocket's  ascent. 
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it  is  detached  from  it  by  an  explosion,  and  re-  towns,  and  is  divided  into  three  bailiwici.    Is 

mains  suspended  in  the  air  by  a  small  parachute,  several  of  its  woods  a  quantity  of  charcoal  is 

to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  chain.    A  penna-  made  of  the  tops  of  trees.    Market  on  Thursday. 
nent  and  brilliant  li^ht  is  thus  obtained,  and        Rockinobam,    a   township    of  the  United 

suspended  in  the  air  for  five  minutes  at  least,  so  States,  on  the  Connecticut,  Windham  ootutj, 

as  to  afibrd  time  and  light  sufficient  to  observe  Vermont. 

the  motions  of  an  enemy  either  on  shore  or  at  Rockivohah,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
sea ;  where  it  is  particularly  useful  in  chasing,  in  the  south-east  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
or  for  giving  distant  and  more  extensive  night  bounded  north-east  by  Strafford  county,  east  by 
signals.  It  is  }o  be  observed  that  nothing  of  this  the  Atlantic,  south  by  Massachusetts,  and  vest 
kind  can  be  obtained  by  the  projectile  force  of  by  Hillsborough  coun^.  Chief  towns,  Poits- 
either  guns  or  mortars,  because  the  explosion  in-  mouth,  Exeter,  and  Concord. 
frlHbly  destroys  any  construction  that  could  be  Rockingham,  a  county  of  the  central  pan  of 
made  to  produce  the  suspension  in  the  air.  Virgiuia,  bounded  north-east  by  Hardy  and  S)»- 
The  floating  rocket  carcass  is  another  of  the  in-  nandoah  counties,  south-east  by  Orange  and 
ventor^  applications  of  his  rocket,  and  of  the  Albemarle  counties,  south-west  by  Augusta 
parachute,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  com-  county,  and  W.  N.  W.  by  Pendleton  coontr. 
Dustible  matter  to  distances  &r  beyond  the  range  Also  a  county  of  the  United  States,  on  thenora 
of  any  known  projectile  force ;  at  the  same  time  side  of  North  Carolina.  It  lies  west  of  Caswd 
that  it  is  cheap,  simple,  and  portable.  Like  the  county,  and  is  watered  by  the  Dan.  There  is  a 
light  ball  it  is  tiirown  into  the  air  attached  to  a  mineral  spring  in  this  county,  which  is  much  re- 
rocket,  from  which  being  liberated  at  its  greatest  sorted  to. 

altitude,  and  suspended  to  a  small  parachute,  it        Rocky  Mountains,  or  Stont  Mountains, 

is  driven  forward  by  the  wind,  and  will,  in  a  a  long  and  broad  range  of  mountains  of  North 

moderate  breeze,  afford  ranges  at  least  double  America.    Long.    112^  W.    They  divide  the 

those  of  the  common  carcass;  and  may,  there-  waters  which  flow  east  into  the  Missouri  and 

fore,  for  naval  purposes,  from  a  blockading  squa-  Mississippi,  from  those  which  flow  west  into  the 

dron,  be  thrown  m  great  quantities,  by  a  fair  Pacific  Ocean. 

wind,  against  any  fleet  or  arsenal,  without  the        Rockt  River,  a  river  of  Ohio,  which  nms 
smallest  risk,  or  without  approaching  within  into  lake  Erie,  nine  miles  west  of  the  Cuyahoga, 
range  either  of  guns  or  mortars.    Thus,  in  a        Rocky,  or  Rock  River,  or  Roche,  a  mer 
blockade,  a  few  years  back,  of  the  Russian  fleet  which  rises  in  the  north-west  territory,  rum 
at  Baltic  Fort,  it  might  have  been  continually  through  the  north-west  part  of  the  Illinois  tern- 
used,  at  all  events,  wi£  great  prospect  of  success,  tory,  and  flows  into  tne  Mississipi,  160  miles 
and  certainly  where  no  other  means  of  annoy-  above  the  Illinois.    Length  about  200  miles. 
ance  could  be  applied.     The  rocket  containing        ROD,  n.  f .    Belg.  roede.    A   long  twig  on 
this  carcass  is  not  larger  than  the  thirty-two  pole;  any  thing  long  and  slender;  a  sceptre; 
pounder  carcass-rocket ;  and  the  whole  expense,  an  instrument  of  measurement,  or  of  correctiotu 
added  to  the  rocket,  do«  not  exceed  five  shil-       j^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^„  -^^  ^^^^^^  ^  „,, 
lings ;  nor  are  the  approaches  of  the  carcass  itself  punish  him  with  stocki ;  but  if  he  be  found  again  » 
necessarily  visible  by  night,  as  it  may  be  so  ar-  loitering,  he  may  scourge  him  with  whips  or  tWfc 
ranged  as  not  to  inflame  till  some  time  after  it  Sfenser  m  InkaJL 
has  settled.    It  is  evidently,  therefore,  capable  of          She  had  all  the  roval  makings  of  a  queoo ; 
becoming  a  very  harassing  weapon,  with  a  great        As  holy  oil,  Edward  ConiiBssor's  crown, 
chance  of  doing  as  much  mischief  as  any  other        The  rod  and  bird  of  peace, 
carcass  amongst  large  fleets  and   flotillas,  by                                         Shakipmrw.  Heiaf  rlll. 
lodging  unperceived  in  the  rigging,  or  lighting  on        ^  I  "J  whiot  and  scourged  with  trf^ 
extensive  anenals,  m  situations  where  no  other       JJf Jl"^'  "^ stung  with  pismues,  wbi» Ib-J 

means  of  annoyance  whatever  exists.  ?^  S-     ^^'?^?'    u.     ^  en  /f  *?71^'^ 

or\oirTMjn&Ti*        -.  ^b**   •«^«   «f  itf^.         I**  this  condition  the  rod  of  God  bath  a  roice to 

ROCKINGftAM,  a  market  town  of  Nor-  ^  j^^   ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^g.^  .^  ^     ought  now  to 

thamptonshire,  eighty-three  miles  from  London,  ^,    ^^^  lo  the  «ck  man  the  particular  mesmagof 

situated  on  the  nver  Welland.    It  has  a  chanty  the  voice.  Haammi, 

school,  a  market  on  Thursday,  and  a  fair  on  Sep-        Grant  me  and  my  people  the  benefit  of  thy  cbtf- 

tember  8th,  for  five  days.    William  the  Con-  tisements :  that  thy  rod,  as  well  as  thy  staff,  maj 

qneror  erected  a  castle  here,  which  was  garrisoned  comfort  us.  IRng  CktrUt. 

by  Sir  Lewis  Watson,  for  king  Charles  I.,  who       Thepast'ral  reed  of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  r«i. 

was  created  in  1644,  baron  Rockingham.    Its  ^J** 


works,  great  quanUties  of  flags,  i.  e.  the  refuse  jj  discover  it.                                           A^ 

of  the  iron  ore,  being  met  with  in  the  adjacent  'j^     tiembUng  learn  to  throw  the  fetal  dart, 

fields.    It  extended,  according  to  a  survey  in  And  under  twd*  of  rough  centurions  smart  1>>1*"' 

1641,  neariy  fourteen  miles  in  length,  from  the  Let  the  fishemian 

west  end  of  Middleton  Woods  to  the  town  of  Increase  his  tackle,  and  his  rod  retie.       ^• 

Wandsford,  and  five  miles  in  breadth,  from  Brig-  As  soon  as  that  sentence  is  executed,  dioK  rtdM, 

stock  to  the  Welland ;  but  is  now  dismembered  these  instmmehts  of  divine  displeasurr,  are  throw 

into  parcels,  by  the  interposition  of  fields  and  into  the  fire.                                        Atur^' 
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Decempeda  was  a  meaxaring  rod  (or  taking  the  nnd  the  rast  were  much  shattered.    In  April, 

^Imieiuions  of  huildings,  and  signi6ed  the  same  thing  178O,  he  fell  in  witli  the  French  fleet,  under  ad- 

as  pcrtica,  taken  as  a  measure  of  length.  ilrftiuAiwr.  niiral  Guichen,  at  Martinico,  whom  he  engaged ; 

T.?"*t7f  ^^'*'^'  "^J  .i?""^"***^  ^^'  though  from  the  shattered  state  of  his  own  fleet, 

I'nd  ^'z'^;To.i\:t^'  -d>  r ''r^k^'  ^'^  t.7-  '\^^ 

Some  heaven^fybg  Encelade.            GnmOU.  ^?^^^  **^^>«"'  ^«  ^}  ?*'°^jl**'^"  '^'^P'* 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod;  His  successful .  efforts  dunng  1780  were  gene- 

An  honest  man's  the  nohlest  work  of  God.     P^.  "Wy  applauded.      He  received  the  thanks  of 

O  gentle  sleep,  1  cried,  DOth  houses  of   parliament,  and  addresses  of 

Why  is  thy  gift  to  mq  alone  denied  ?  thanks  from  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and 

Mildest  of  heings,  friend  to  every  clime,  from  the  islands  to  which  his  victories  were  more 

Where  lies  my  error,  what  has  been  my  crime?  particularly  serviceable.      In  1781  he  continued 

Beasts,  birds,  and  cattle,  feel  thy  balmy  rod ;  his  exertions,  with  much  success,  in  defending 

The  drowsy  mountains  '^ve,  and  seem  to  nod :  the  West  India  Islands ;  and,  along  with  general 

The  torrentt  oMse  to  chide,  the  seas  to  roar,  Vaughan,  he  conquered  St  Eustatius.    On  the 

And  the  hushed  waves  recline  upon  the  »»»o.^^^  ^jth  of  April,  1782,  he  came  to  a  close  action 

with  the  French  fleet  under  count  de  Grasse ; 

RODNEY  (George  Brydges,  lord  Rodney),  during  which  he  sunk  one  ship,  and  took  five, 

was  bom  in  1718.     His  father  was  a  naval  of  wluch  the  admiral's  ship,  the  ViUe  de  Paris, 

officer,  commanding,  at  the  time  of  his  son's  was  one.    Peace  was  made  in  1782;  but,  as  a 

birth,  the  yacht  in  which  the  king,  attended  by  reward  for  his  numerous  services,  he  received  a 

the  duke  of  Chandos,  used  to  pass  to  or  from  pension  of  £2000  a-year  for  himself  and  his  two 

Hanover,  and  h^  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  successors.     He  had  long  before  been  created  a 

call  his  infant  son  George  Brydges.     The  royal  baronet,  and  was  justly  promoted  to  the  peerage, 

and  noble  god-fathers  advised  captain  Rodney  by  the  title  of  baron  Rodney  of  Stoke,  Somer- 

to  educate  his  boy  for  his  own  profession,  pro-  setshire,  and  made  vice-admiral  of  Great  Bri- 

mising  to  promote  him  as  rapidly  as  the  merit  he  tain.    Lord  Rodney  had  been  twice  married ; 

should    display,  .and    the    regulations  of  the  first  to  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Northampton; 

navy,  would  permit.     In  1751,  accordingly,  we  and  secondly,  to  the  daughter  of  John  Clies, 

find  him  in  the  rank  of  a  commodore,  sent  out  e9q.  with  whom  he  did  not  reside  for  several 

to   make    accurate    discoveries    respecting  an  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  24th 

island  wWch  was  supposed  to  lie  about  50*  N.  ©f  May,  1792.    In  1783  the  house  of  Assembly, 

lat.,  and  about  300  leagues  vrest  of  England ;  in  Jamaica,  voted  £1000  towards  erecting  a 

but  he  returned  without  having  seen  any  such  marble  statue  to  him,  as  a  mark  of  their  gxati- 

island.  Inthewarwhicbsoon  followed  thb  voyage  tude  and  veneration  for  his  gallant  services. 

of  discovery,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  RODOMONTA'DE,  n.  $.    Fr.  rodomontade. 

rear-admiral,  and  was  employed  to  bombard  From  a  boastfiil  boisterous  hero  of  Ariosto, 

Havre  de  Grace;  which  in  1759  and  1760  he  called  Rodomonte.    An  empty  noisy  bluster  or 

considerably  damaged,  together  with  the  ship-  boast:  a  rant. 

ping.    In  1 761  he  was  sent  on  an  expediUon  j^  libertine,  of  painting  have  no  other  model  but 

against  Martmico,  which  was  reduced  in  the  be-  ^  rodomamtadt  genius,  and  very  irregular,  which 

ginniUg  of  1762,  and  about  the  same  time  St.  violently  harries  them  away.    Dryden*B  Dufrunoy, 

Lucia  surrendered  to  captain  Harvey.  In  reward  He  talks  extravagantly  in  his  passion,  bat,  if  I 

for  his  services,  he  was  created  K.  B.;  but,  in  con-  woold  quote  a  hundred  passages  in  Ben  Jonson's 

sequence  of  extravagance,  his  circumstances  be-  Cetbegus,  I  could  shew  that  the  rodommiadet  of  Al- 

came  so  embarrassed  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  manzor  are  neither  so  irrational  nor  impossible,  for 

from  his  countiy.    He  was  in  France  when  that  Cethegus  threatens  to  destroy  natare.         Drxfdmi. 

court  took  a  decided  part  with  America  against  ,  "«  ^""y  ^^  ^  ^  sport  for  his  company ;  for  m 

Great  Britain ;  and  the  king  of  Frapce  A?ough  ^^^  gamwome  days  men  wdl  pve  hun  hints,  which 

the  duke  de  Biron  offered  fim  a  high  command  -^  P'^^  ^  ^^^  ^  'tT^^O.  T^. 

in  the  French  navy,  if  he  would  carry  arms  /^   1.      jo     j 

against  his  own  country;  an  offer  which  he  re-  ROE, n-i.  Sax.jia,)ta-beo|i;  Goth,  and Swed. 

jected  with  indignation.    When  the  divisions  '^«    A  species  of  deer. 

which   the  mutual    recriminations  of   admiral  They  were  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains, 

Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  excited  in  tl)e  I  ChronicUi, 

Bntish  navy  made  it  difficult  for  the  ministry  to  '^^^  **«.»  »w  or  hart  upon 

procure  experienced  and  popular  commanders  Thelofty  hills  of  BiAeron.              Sandyt. 

for  their  fleets,  lord  Sandwich  offered  him  the    -^        ...  Yu  •''°/,.  t*  I™  "^^u        a 

Sandwich.    His  first  exploit  was  in  January  Viocm  me  a  Troglodyte  footman,  who  can  catch 

1780,  when  he  took  mneteen  Spanish  transports  a  rot  at  his  fuU  speed.              ArbuOmot  and  Papi. 

bound  to  Cadiz  from  Bilboa,  with  a  sixty-four        ^  ^^_     , ^^^ .  t\^ 

gunshipandfivefrigates.    oLthel6tho/ Jan.  ^  V '•  Properlyroanor  rone;  Dan.  nmm 

uary  he  fell  in  with  ae  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  rawn ;  T&ii,  rogen.    The  eggs  of  fish. 

of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  under  don  John  de  „,. ,    ^?*  <»"«?,  ^"^•P  ^  ^     .       «  , 

Langara ;  of  which  one  was  blown  up  during  Without  his  n»,  hke  a  dried  hemng.  Skakspmrt, 

the  engagement,  five  were  taken  and  carried  into  Roe,  the  seed  or  spawn  of  fish.    That  of  the 

Gibraltar,  among  which  was  the  admiral's  ship ;  male  fishes  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  nams 
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of  soft  roe,  or  milt ;  and  that  of  the  femaley  hard  the  manafiictiires.    By  other  chemical  prooenei, 
roe,  or  spawn.    So  inconcei?ably  numerous  are  carried  on  about  t&e  same  time  in  his  litde  labo- 
these  ovula,  or  small  eggs,  that  M.  Petit  found  ratory,  he  discoTered  also  improved  methods  of 
342,144  of  them  in  a  carp  of  eighteen  inches;  making  sublimate,  hartshorn,  and  saodiy  other 
but  M.  Leuweahoeck  found  in  a  carp  no  more  articles  of  equal  importance.    In  order  to  render 
than  211,629.     This  last  gentlemen  observes  these  employments  useful  to  himself  and  the  pub- 
that  there  are  four  times  this  number  in  a  cod ;  lie,  he  chose  his  associate  Mr.  Samnel  Garbet  of 
and  that  a  common  one  contains  9,344,000  eggs.  Birmingham.    They  erected  an  extensive  labo- 
RoE,  in  zoology.    See  Cervus.  ratory  at  Birmingham,  for  the  purposes  above 
Roe  (sir  Thomas),  an  able  statesman  and  am-  mentioned ;  which  was  productive  of  many  ad- 
bassador,  bom  at  Low  Leyton,  in  Essex,  about  vantages  to  the  manufactures  of  that  place,  and 
1580.      He  was  admitted  into  Magdalen  Col-  of  much  emolument  to  themselves.    In  1747 
lege,  Oxford,  in  1593.     After  studying  at  the  the  doctor  married  Miss  Ann  Roe  of  SbeflSeld. 
inns  of  court,  and  travelling  to  France,  he  was  In  1749  Messrs.  Roebuck  and  Garbet  established 
made  esquire  to  queen  Elizabeth.      In  1604  he  a  manu&cture  of  oil  of  vitriol  at  Prestonpans : 
was  knighted  by  king  James  I.  and  soon  after  and,  by  conducting  their  operations  with  secrecy, 
sent  to  make  discoveries  in  America.     In  1614  they  were  enabled  to  preserve  the  advantages  of 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  great  mogul,  at  their  ingenuity  and  inaustry  for  a  long  period  of 
whose  court  he  continued  four  years.  In  1620  he  years ;  and  not  only  served  the  public  at  a  mnch 
vras  chosen  M.  P.  for  Cirencester,  and  in  1621  cheaper  rate  than  bod  ever  been  done  formerly, 
sent  ambassador  to  the  grand  signior :  in  which  but  realised  in  that  manufacture  a  greater  annual 
post  he  continued  under  Osman,  Mustapha  I.,  profit  from  a  smaller  capital  than  had  been  done 
and  Amarath  IV.    Of  the  transactions  there  he  m  any  similar  undertakmg.    Dr.  Roebuck  next 
sent  a  true  and  faithful  relation  to  the  king  and  projected  the  establishment  of  cast  iron  works  on 
prince  Henry ;  which  was  printed  at  London  in  an  extensive  and  improved  plan ;  and  under  his 
1622,  in  4to.      He  also  wrote  a  curious  account  direction,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Smeatoo, 
of  his  transactions  at  the  Porte,  which  remained  and  Mr.  James  Watt,  the  magnificent  works  at 
in  MS.  till  1740;  when  it  was  published  under  Carronwerefinishedintheendof  1759.  For  some 
the  title  of  the  Negociations  of  sir  Thomas  Roe,  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Carron  works 
in  his  Embassy  to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  from  1621  Dr.  Roebuck  continued  to  give  his  attention  and 
to  1628,  in  folio.     He  also  made  a  large  collec-  assistance  in  the  general  management  and  super- 
tion  of  Greek  and  oriental  MSS.  which  he  pre-  intendance  of  them;  but,  when  the  business  sunk 
sented  to  the  Bodleian  Dbranr.    He  brought  over  by  degrees  into  a  matter  of  ordinary  detail,  be 
the  fine  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  Greek  Bible,  as  a  was  unfortunately  induced  to  become  lessee  of 
present  to  Charles  I.  from  Cyril,  patriarch  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  extensive  coal  and  salt 
Constantinople ;  since  transcribed  and  published  works  at  Borrowstouness.     The  coal  there  vras 
by  Dr.  Grabe.    In  1620  he  was  sent  to  mediate  represented  to  exist  in  great  abundance,  and  to 
a  peace  between  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Swe-  be  of  superior  quality;  but  the  perpetual  succes- 
den.    This  he  effected,  and  acquired  such  credit  sion  of  aifficulties  and  obstacles,  which  occurred 
vrith  Gustavus  Adolphus,  that,  after  the  victory  in  the  working  and  raising  of  the  coal,  was  such 
of  Leipsic,  the  king  sent  him  a  present  of  £2000.  as  has  been  seldom  experienced  in  any  work  of 
In  1640  he  was  chosen  M.  P.  for  the  university  that  kind.    The  result  was  that,  after  many  years 
of  Oxford.    In  1641  \\e  was  sent  ambassador  to  of  labor  and  industry,  there  were  sunk  in  the 
Ratisbon ;  and  on  his  return  was  made  chancellor  coal  and  salt  at  Borrowstounness,  not  only  his 
of  the  garter,  and  a  privy-counsellor.    He  died  own,  and  the  considerable  fortune  brought  him 
in  November  1644.  by  his  wife,  but  the  regular  profits  of  his  more 
ROEBUCK    (John),   M.D.,  was  bom  at  successful  works ;  together  with  sums  of  monev 
Sheffield  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1718.     After  borrowed  from  his  relations  and  friends,  which 
the  usual  course  of  the  grammar  school  at  Shef-  he  was  never  able  to  repay.    He  died  on  the 
field,  his  parents  being  dissenters,  they  placed  17th  of  July,  1794.     Dr.  Roebuck  left  behind 
their  son  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  him  many  works,  but  few  writings.     A  compa- 
then  master  of  an  academy  at  Northampton.  He  rbon  of  the  Heat  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
was  next  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  read  in  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  June 
where  he  studied  medicine  and  chemistry;  and  29th,  1775;    Experiments  on  Ignited  Bodies, 
he  afterwards  spent  some  time  at  the  university  read  there  16th  of^  February  1776;  Observations 
of  Leyden ;  at  which  last  place  he  obtained  a  on  the  Ripening  and  Filling  of  Com,  read  in 
degree  in  medicine,  in  1743.    He  left  Leyden,  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  5th  of  June, 
after  having  visited  some  parts  of  the  north  of  1784, — are  all  the  writings  of  his,  two  political 
Germany  about  the  end  of  1744.    Soon  after  pamphlets  excepted,  which  have  been  published, 
his  return,  he  settled  as  a  physician  at  Binning-        ROELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
ham,  where  he  met  with  great  encouragement,  gynia  order  and  pentandria  class  of  plants ; 
Strongly  attached  to  chemistry,  he  fitted  up  a  natural  order  twenty-ninth,  campanacess :  cor. 
small  laboratory  in  his  own  house,  in  which  he  funnel-shaped,  with  its  bottom  shut  up  by  sta* 
spent  every  spare  moment  of  his  time.    His  first  miniferous  valvules :  stigma  bifid :  caps,  bilocu- 
discoveries  were  certain  improved  methods  of  lar,  and  cylindrical  inferior, 
refining  gold  and  silver,  and  particularly  an  in-        ROEMER  (Olaus),  a  celebrated  Danish  a^ 
genious  mode  of  collecting  the  smaller  particles  tronomerand  mathematician,  born  at  Arthusenin 
of  these  precious  metals,  which  had  been  for-  Jutland,  1644;  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  sent 
merly  lost  in  the  practical  operations  of  many  of  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen.    He  studied 
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matliefnatics  and  astronomy,  and  became  so  ex-  king  of  Soots,  when  the  battle  of  the  standard  was 

pert  in  those  sciences   that  when  Picard  was  fought. 

sent  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1671,  to  make  obserra-  Roger  of  Hoveden,  a  learned  man  of  the 
tions  in  the  north,  he  engaged  him  to  return  with  thirteenth  century,  bom  in  Yorkshire,  most  pro- 
him  to  France,  and  had  him  presented  to  the  bably  at  the  town  of  that  name,  now  called  How- 
king,  who  made  him  tutor  to  tne  dauphin,  and  den,  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  After 
gave  him  a  pension.  He  was  joined  with  Pi-  he  had  received  the  ficst  parts  of  education,  in 
card  and  Cassini  in  making  astronomical  obser-  his  native  country,  he  studied  the  civil  and  canon 
vations ;  and  in  1672  he  was  admitted  a  member  law,  which  were  then  become  the  most  lucrative 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  During  the  ten  branches  of  learning.  He  became  domestic 
years  he  resided  at  Paris,  he  gained  great  repu-  chaplain  to  Henry  II.,  who  employed  him  to 
tation  by  his  discoveries :  and  first  found  out  the  transact  several  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  in  which 
velocity  with  which  light  moves,  by  the  eclipses  he  acquitted  himself  with  honor.  But  his  most 
of  Jupiter's  satellites.  In  1681  Roemer  was  re-  celebrated  work  was,  his  Annals  of  England, 
called  to  Denmark,  by  Christian  V.,  who  made  from  A.D.  731,  when  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  His- 
him  professor  of  astronomy  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  tory  ends,  to  A.  D.  1202.  This  work,  which  is 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  &c.  He  became  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  our  ancient  his- 
counsellor  of  state,  and  burgomaster  of  Copen-  tories,  is  more  valuable  for  the  sincerity  with 
hagen  under  Frederick  IV.  He  died  September  which  it  is  written,  and  the  great  variety  of  facts 
19th,  1710,  aged  sixty-six.  Horrebow,  his  dis-  which  it  contains,  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  style, 
ciple,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Copenhagen,  or  the  regularity  of  its  arrangement, 
published  in  4to.,  1753,  various  observations  of  ROGERS  (Charles),  F.  R.S.,an  eminent  an- 
Roemer,  with  his  system,  under  the  title  of  As-  tiquarian,  born  in  London,  August  2d,  1711.  In 
tronorais.  He  had  also  printed  various  astro-  1731  he  obtained  an  office  in  the  custom-house, 
nomical  observations,  &c.,  in  several  volumes  of  and  in  1747  was  promoted  to  be  clerk  of  the 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  certificates.  In  1752  he  was  admitted  a  member 
at  Paris,  1666.  of  the  society  of  antiquaries;   and  soon  after 

ROER,  or  Ruhr.     There  are  two  rivers  of  F.  R.  S.    He  published  a  most  elegant  and  ex- 

this  name  in  the  west  of  the  Prussian  states;  pensive  work,  exhibiting  specimens  of  the  man- 

the  one  flowing  through  the  provinces  of  the  ner  of  the  different  masters.    This  work  was  so 

Lower  Rhine,  and  Cleves,  and  Berg,  passes  by  much  admired,  that  copies  of  it  were  placed  in 

Duren  and  Juliers,  and  falls  into  the  Maese.  his  majesty's  library,  and  in  those  of  tne  empe- 

The  other,  rising  near  Winterburg  in  Westphalia,  ror  of  Germany,  the  empress  of  Russia,  the  late 

flows  westward,  till  it  joins  the  Rhine  between  king  of  France,  the  British  museum,  &c.  &c. 

Ruhrort  and  Duisburg.  It  is  navigable  by  means  He  also  published  a  translation  of  Dante's  Inferno 

of  sluices,  but  rapid  and  frequently  overflows  its  in  1782, 4to. ;  and  several  curious  papers.    He 

banks.  died  January  2d,  1784. 

ROGA,  in  antiquity,  a  present  which  the  em-        Rogers  (John),  D.  D.  an  eminent  English 

perors   made  to  the  senators,  magistrates,  and  divine,  bom  in  1679,  at  Ensharo,  in  Oxfordshire, 

even  to  the  people ;  and  the  popes  and  patriarchs  where  his  father  was  vicar.    He  was  educated  at 

to  their  clergy.    These  rog&e  were  distributed  by  Oxford,  and  in  1693  was  admitted  of  Corpus 

the  emperors  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  on  Christi  College,  and  became  fellow  in  1706.   In 

their  birth  day,  or  on  the natalis  dies  of  the  cities;  1710  he  b^ame  B.  D.,  andin  1716  rector  of 

and  by  the  popes  and  patriarchs  in  passion-week.  Wrington ;  when  he  married  Miss  L.  Hare,  sis« 

Roga  is  also  used  for  the  common  pay  of  the  ter  of  lord  Cqleraine.    In  1719  he  eng^geiLia 

soldiers.  the  Bangorian  controversy;   and  published  A 

ROGATIO,  or  Rogation,  in  the  Roman  ju-  Discourse  on  the  Visible  and  Invisible  Church 

risprudence,  a  demand  made  by  the  consuls  or  of  Christ;  in  8vo.    Dr.  Sykes  having  published 

tribunes  of  the  Roman  people,  when  a  law  was  an  answer,  he  replied  in  a  Review  of  the  Dis-* 

proposed  to  be  passed.    Ro^atio  is  also  used  for  course.     He  gained  so  much  credit  by  these 

the  decree  itself  made  in  consequence  of  the  works  that  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 

people's  giving  their  assent  to  this  demand  ;  to  on  him  by  diploma  the  degree  of  D.  D.     In 

distinguish  it  from  a  senatus  consultum,  or  de-  1726  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  prince  of 

cree  of  the  senate.  Wales,  afterwards  George  II ;  when  he  published 

ROGATION,  n.  f.    Fr.  rogatiany  from  Lat.  A  Defence  ofChristianity  against  Collins's  Scheme 

rogo.    Litany;  supplication.  of  Literal  Prophecy.    In  October  1728  he  was 

u        ,       .,  ,.     ..^i.  made  vicar  of  St.  Giles  s  in  London :  but  died 

He  perfecteth  the  rogations  or  litanies  before  m  i«tofMav  1729 

SS^tt  ^m'""  *^*  '"**  "^^IZ"'       ROGGERVELDT,  Upper,  Middle,   ahd 

o      1  •  ^        '  .  ^   . .       1       .     *  . '  Little,  three  districts  in  the  north  part  of  the 

Supo  .cations,  with  this  sol«nm^  for  appeasing  ^^^         ^f  ^^^  q        ^f  G^  H         occupying 

of  Ood's  wrath,  were  of  the  Greek  church  termed  .  .„u/  i  ^ «  r^««ij  «•  ^u^  „..«nt,>^r  *\>r.\,^^ 

Utanias,  and  rcgaiian,  of  the  Latin.  Taylor.  *  ^^^^  *?"^  *^"".«^  *^  ^*^«  «J""l^,  Lllf  ^t. 

^  ^  range  of  mountains  from  which  it,  derives   its 

ROGER  OF  Hexham,  an  ancient  English  histo-  name.    It  contains  the  largest  and  best  breed  of 

rian,  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Hexham  in  horses  in  the  colony ;  but  the  temperature  is 

Northumberland.    He  was  elected  prior  of  it  cold,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  neces- 

about  1138.    He  wrote  a  history  of  the  cam-  sity  of  coming  down  for  four  months  to  the  foot 

paim  of  the  Scottish  army,  under  David  I.,  of  the  mountains.    See  Cape  of  Good  Hopy. 
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ROGUE,  fi.f.fl&v.n. 
Ro'cuERY,  n.  f. 

RoOUE'sHIPy 

Ro'guish,  adj. 
Roguishly,  adv. 
Ro'guxshness,  n.  f. 


*  Of  uncertain  ety-  all  his  merits  were  disregarded  by  the  qi 

mologv/    says  John-  Anne  of  Austria,  who,  taking  umbrage  at  him  for 

son.  Qu.  Lat  arrogol  having  stopped  her  equipage,  persecuted  him 

A  wandering  beggar;  with  the  most  unrelenting  yiolence,  and  subject- 

a  vagrant;  a  dishonest  ed  him  by  an  iniquitous  process  to  damages  of 

person;    a   name  of  31,000  livres.    This  brave  but  ill-used  general 

slight  tenderness :  to  play  the  rogue:  the  other  died  April  22d,  1613. 

derivatives  corresponding.  Roham  (Henry  duke  of),  prince  of  Leon,  and 

For  fear  lest  we,  like  rogtm,  should  be  revated,  peer  of  France,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Blein, 

And  for  ear-marked  beasto  abroad  be  l^ted.  m  Brittany,  in  1579 ;  and  gained  the  affection  of 

^P*"**"*  Henry  iV.  by  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Amiens, 

If  he  he  but  once  so  taken  idly  rogmng,  he  may  ^hgn  only  in  his  sixteenth  year.    After  Henry's 

punish  him  with  the  stocks.  Id.  on  Ire^.  ^^^  j^^  became  the  chief  leader  of  the  Prote». 

Though  the  persons    by  whom  it  is  ««d»  be  of  ^^  j^  ^^        .^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

better  note  than  the  former  n^  sort;  yet  the  carried  on  three  wars  against  Louis  XIIl.    The 

fault  IS  no  leas  worthy  of  a  marshal.  Speimr.  c*ll      j  j  77^      /  •6*"«»«.  j^«*"  n    .rV    " 

Thou  kiUest  me  like  a  nyw  and  a  riUain.  «"*  «>ded  to  the  advantage  of  the  Prole^te ; 

Shahpean,  ^®  second  and  third  were  occasioned  by  the 

I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so.  '  sieges  of  Rochelle.    The  duke  at  last  procured 

—Alas,  poor  rogut,  I  think  indeed  she  lov£s.     Id.  for  them  an  honorable  peace^  in  1629.     After 

You  ngug,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too;  them's  this  he  retired  to  Venice,  and  that  republic  ap- 

noUiing  but  rogtiery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man.  pointed  him  their  commander-in-chief  gainst 

Id.  the  Imperialists;  but  Louis  XIIL  recall^ himy 

The  scum  of  people  and  wicked  condemned  men  and  sent  him  ambassador  to  Switzeriand  and 

spoiled  the  plantation;  for  they  will  ever  live  like  the  Orisons.    After  many  victories  he  drove  the 

ropu,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  Iw  and  do  mis-  SpanUrds  and  Imperialists  out  of  the  Valteline, 

**««•   rr  V     '  t    A-        ♦•   r^ '  ^^'  in  1633 ;  «nd  defeated  the  former  again  at  Lake 

To';iiT"«>rtrS^tiid7::^^  no^.  ^-V"^^'''-  Vf'ft'^''''^^'^^'^ 

He  rogued  awav  at  last,  and^Sas  iJst.    G.««.  ^'^  *»>«  GnsoM :  but  afterwards,  loming  the 

Like  flie  devU  did  tempt  and  sway  'em  ^uke  of  Saxe  Weimar  against  the  Impenalista, 

To  ngmrUa,  and  then  betray  'em.        Hudibnu,  ^^  ^"^  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Rhinfeld,  Febru- 

If  he  call  ngm  and  rascal  from  the  ganet,  &nr  28th  1638;  and  died  13th  of  April,  aged 

He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot.  finy-nine.    Though  so  much  engagea  in  wars, 

Drydm,  he  wrote  several  treatises :  as  1.  'The  Interests  of 

Say,  in  what  nasty  oellar  nnder  ground,  Princes  :  Cologn,  1660, 12mo.    2.  The  Perfect 

Or  what  church  porch  your  rogtiMkip  may  be  found  1  General ;  12mo.    3.  On  the  Corruption  of  the 

_,  ,     .  ,.     1        ...  t.    ^^'  Ancient  Militia.    4.  On  the  Government  of  the 

The  most  bewitching  leer  with  her  eyes,  the  most  thirteen  Provinces.    5.  Memoirs  containing  the 

fW«*ca«t;hercheeksaTedimDledwhenshesmiles.  history  of  France,  from  1610  to  1629.    6.Poli- 

and  her  smile,  would  tempt  an  ^^'^  tical  Discourses  on  State  affairs,  from  1612  to 

The  kid  smelt  out  the  rogmry'.       U^rungt'.  ^^^29,  8vo.  Paris,  1644.    7.  Memoirs  and  Let- 

A  rcyw  upon  the  highway  may  have  as  strong  an  *«"  on  the  War  of  the  ValteUne,  in  3  vols.  12ino. 

arm,  and  take  off  a  man's  head  as  cleverly  as  the  Geneva,  1759. 

executioner ;  but  then  there  is  a  vast  disinrity,  when        ROHAULT  (James),  a  celebrated  Cartesian, 

one  action  is  murther,  and  the  other  justice.  Stnuh.  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Amiens,  where  he  was 

I  am  pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass  away  a  whole  bom  in  1620.    He  became  well  skilled  in  the 

evening  m  pUying  their  innocent  tricks ;  our  friead  mathematics,  and  taught  them  at  Paris  where  he 

Wimble  is  as  merry  as  anv  of  them,  and  shcvrs  a  became  acquainted  with  M.  Clerselier,  an  advo- 

thousandrd^tncksontheMoocasioni.  iltidiM  ^j     ^y^^  daughter  he  married.    He  taught 

aI^LT^  ^^t^l  **"u"/!k  "^  "lH'  P  philosophy  in  the  same  city  with  uncommon  ap- 

T^J^^^ty         ^  ^         '^'  P^»^-    H«  ^^  i"^  P*™  '»  ^«75.    He  wrote 

And  we/thebubbled  Ws,  *"  French,  1 .  A  Treatise  on  Natural  PhUosophy, 

Spend  aU  our  present  stock  in  hopes  of  goUen  rules.  2;  '^^  Elements  of  the  Mathematics.      3.  A 

Sutfi.  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  which  is  very  curious. 

He  gets  a  thousand  thumps  and  kicks,  4>  Philosophical  Conversations ;  and  other  works. 

Yet  cannot  leave  his  fv^uii/Ttricks.  Id.  His  Physics  were  translated  into  Latin,  W  Dr. 

I  see  thee  dancing  o'er  the  green,  Samuel  Clarke,  with  notes,  in  which  the  Carte- 

Thy  waist  sae  iimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean,  gian  errors  are  corrected  upon  the  Newtonian  sys- 

Thy  tempting  looks,  thy  rogmth  een —  tem. 

By  heaven  and  earth  I  love  thee !      B«nit.  ROHILCUND,  or  Rahilihand,  in  Sanscrit 

ROHAN  (Peter),  Chevalier  de  Ghie,  a  brave  Kuttair,  is  a  tract  of  Hindostan  situated  east  of 

Frenchman  who  flourished  under  Lonis   XL,  the  Ganges,  between  28°  and  30^  N.  laL,  and 

who,  for  his  valor,  made  him  marshal  of  France,  78°  to  80°  £.  long.    Commencing  in  the  vicini- 

in  1475.    He  was  one  of  the  four  lords  who  go-  ty  of  the  Lolldong  Pass,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ke- 

verned  the  kingdom  during  that  king's  illness,  maoon  Hills,  it  extends  south-eastward  to  the 

in  1484.    In  1486  he  defended  Picardy  against  t  wn  of  Pillibeet.    On  the  north  it  is  bounded 

the  archduke  of  Austria.    He  commanded  the  by  the  Sewalic  and  Kemaoon  Hills,  and  on  the 

Tanguaid  at  the  battle  of  Foumoue,  in  1495 ;  south  by  the  dominions  of  Oude,  the  principal 

and  Louis  XII.  appointed  him  his  prime  couu-  rivers  being  the  Ganges  and  llamgunga :  the 

«eUor|  and  general  of  the  army  in  Italy.    But  latter  traverses  Rohilcund  nearly  in  its  whole  e«^ 
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tent,  and  joins  the  Ganges  at  Kanoge.  On  the  follow  this  branch  ot  administration.  He  agreed 
eastern  side  the  Dewah,  or  Goggra,  issues  from  and  soon  was  distingaished  for  activity,  indus- 
the  Kemaoon  Mountains,  and  runs  ftast  the  town  try,  and  disinterestedness.  Government  soon 
of  Pillibeet,  where,  during  theheighr  of  the  rains,  gave  him  a  higher  office,  with  an  income  which 
the  timber  of  the  adjacent  forests  is  embarked  satisfied  his  wishes.  While  in  Italy,  he  wrote 
for  Patna*  Calcatta,  and  other  large  towns,  letters  to  Madame  Philepon,  afterwards  his  wife. 
There  are  many  smaller  streams  which  contri-  by  the  medium  of  his  brother,  a  Benedictine 
bote  to  its  fertility,  being  distributed  by  means  prior,  containing  Observatipns  on  the  Men,  Man- 
of  canals  and  reservoirs;  water  is  also  found  by  ners,  and  Manufactures  of  Italy,  which  were  af- 
digging  a  few  feet  Rohilcund  is  calculated  to  terwards  pablished.  He  was  soon  after  entrusted 
be  one  of  the  richest  natural  districts  of  the  East;  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  Encyclopedia. 
and  was,  when  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  nabob  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  M. 
of  Gude,  in  1801  y  one  of  the  most  desolate  regions  Rohuid  was  appointed  inspector  for  Lyons :  he 
in  Hindostan.  The  chief  articles  raised  are  was  a  member  of  all  the  academies  in  the  south 
grain  of  all  sorts,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  cotton,  and  of  France ;  and  bad  drawn  up  the  Cahiers  of 
tobacco.  Lyons,  on  the  convocation  of  the  states  general, 
*n  Uie  early  |)eriods  of  the  Mogul  empire  Rohil-  at  the  exoress  desire  of  the  society  of  agriculture, 
cund  containeu  the  cities  of  Shahabad,  Shahje-  After  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  his  mis- 
anpoor,  Bareily,  Bissowlee,  Budayoon,  Gwlah,  sion,  he  returned  to  his  native  province.  Re- 
Moradabad,  and  Sumbul :  which  last  coromuni-  turning  some  time  after  to  Paris,  he  became 
cated  its  name  to  a  sreat  part  of  the  district,  intimate  with  the  celebrated  Brissot,  who  intro- 
During^e  existence  of  the  Patau  dynasty,  many  duced  him  to  the  Jacobin  club.  He  was  soon 
princes  of  that  ftimily  kept  their  court,  for  a  series  nominated  a  member  of  the  committee  of  corre> 
of  years,  in  Budayoon,  where,  as  in  many  oUtter  spondence.  Much  jealousy  had  been  excited 
parts  of  Rohilcund,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  re-  about  this  time  by  the  suspicious  conduct  of  the 
mains  of  magnificent  edifices  and  mausoleums,  court;  and,  some  of  the  Girondists  being  con- 
TheRohillas  were  originally  an  Afghaunor  Patau  suited  about  the  formation  of  a  patriotic  ad  mi- 
race,  who  emigrated  from  tne  province  of  Cabul.  nistration,  Roland  was  pointed  out  by  the  com- 
About  1720  the  Afghaun  chiefo,  Bisharut  Khan  mittee  of  the  Place  Vendome  as  a  man  every 
and  Daood  Khan,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  ^^y  qualified ;  and  his  writings  were  referred  to 
their  countrymen,  came  to  Hindostan  in  quest  of  as  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  liberty.  The  king 
military  service.  They  were  first  entertained  by  approved,  and  Brissot  was  sent  to  Madame  Ro- 
Madhoo  Sah,  the  semindar  of  Serowly,  who  land,  to  discover  whether  her  husband  would 
maintained,  by  predatory  incursions,  a  large  party  accept  of  the  important  office  of  minister  of  the 
of  banditti.  While  plundering  an  adjacent  vil-  Home  Department.  Roland  accepted  of  the  ap- 
lage,  Daood  Khan  captured  a  youth  of  Uie  Jaut  pointment ;  and  the  next  day  Roland  appeared  at 
tribe,  whom  he  converted  to  the  Mahomroedan  court,  to  be  presented,  take  the  oaths,  and  enter  on 
religion,  named  Ali  Mahommed,  and  adopted,  his  new  office;  but  the  courtiers  were  astonished, 
Daood  Khan  was  succeeded  as  principal  leader  to  find  him  not  in  an  elegant  court  habit,  but  in 
of  the  Rohillahs  by  this  youUi,  who,  in  corise-  his  ordinary  dress.  At  length  the  menacing  at- 
quence  of  the  distracted  state  of  Hindostan,  soon  titude  assumed  by  the  court  of  Vienna  produced 
established  his  power  over  this  territory.  He  a  crisis.  Servan,  the  minister  at  war,  proposed 
died  in  1748,  and  left  six  sons;  but  was  succeed-  to  the  assembly  the  formation  of  a  camp  of 
ed  in  the  chieftainship  by  Hafez  Rehmut  In  20,000  men  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  This 
1774  the  combined  forces  of  the  Rohillahs  scheme  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm,  as  well  as 
were  totally  defeated  bv  the  British  army  at  the  another  against  the  clergy.  All  the  six  minis- 
battle  of  Cutterah,  where  Hafex  Rehmut  was  ters  supported  these  decrees,  but  the  king  made 
slain,  and  with  this  event  terminated  the  Rohil-  use  of  the  veto  which  the  constitution  had  given 
lah  sway.  him,  and  refused  his  assent;  on  which,  after 
RGIST,  V.  ft.  1  Goth,  rotta ;  Goth,  and  Swed.  sending  a  letter  to  the  king,  Roland  gave  in  his 
Roi'sTEa,ii.f.  (^ata^  Of  this  word  the  roost  resignation.  The  constituent  assembly  unani- 
probable  etymology,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  from  mously  voted  that  he  had  *  retired  with  the 
Isl.  ritter^  a  violent  man.  To  behave  turbu-  thanks  and  gratitude  of  his  country.'  His  resig- 
lently ;  to  act  at  discretion ;  to  be  at  free  quar-  nation  had  a  prodigious  effect  on  the  minds  of 
ter;  to  bluster:  vociferation.  Thomson.  the  public,  and  rendered  the- conduct  of  the 
I  have  a  routing  challenge  sent  amongst  court  suspected.  At  length,  on  the  10th  of  Au* 
The  doll  and  foctious  nobles  of  the  Gre&s,  gust,  the  palace  being  taken,  and  the  king  and 
>V ill  strike  smasament  to  their  drowsy  spirits.  royal   family  made  prisoners,  citizens  Roland, 

Shaktpmn,  Claviers,  and  Servan,  were  restored  to  their  of- 
AmoDg  a  crew  of  roin'fw  fellows,  fi^es,  and  three  new  ones  appointed,  viz.  Danton 
He'd  Sit  whole  evenings  at  tlie  alehouse.     Swift.  ^  ^^  of  justice,  le  Bruu,  to  that  of  the  foreign 
ROLAND  (M.),  one  of  the  celebrated  foun-  affairs,  and  Mouge  to  the  marine.    But,  in  Sep* 
ders  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  bom  in  1732,  tember  1792,  sanguinary  men  murdered  a  num- 
at  Le  Clos  de  la  Platiere,  twelve  miles  from  Vil-  ber  of  the  clergy  and  aristocracy,  without  trial 
lefranche.    His  family  was  ancient  and  noble,  or  form  of  justice.     Roland  and  all  his  friends 
He  was  educated  for  the  church ;  but,  not  choos-  of  the  Girondist  party  disapproved  of  these 
ing  the  clerical  profession^  he  went  to  Rouen,  crimes,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  the  murderers 
where  his  relation  M.  Giodinot   was   inspec-  to  justice,  and  thus  lost  their  popularity.    Ro- 
tor of  manufactures,  and  proposed  to  him  to  land's  house,  formerly  reverenced  as  sacred,  wit 
Vol..  XVin.  2  T 
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•ow  treated  with  outrage  by  the  mob.  The  barba-        BeatU  only  cannot  diioern  beauty ;  and  let  then 

hty  and  injustice  of  the  mountain  party  in  the  con-  be  in  the  roll  of  beasu  that  do  not  bonoar  it. 
▼ention  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  its  utmost  pitch.  Stdnei^, 

On  the  3l8t  of  May,  1793,  Roland  was  denounc-  .  Hi*  chamber  all  was  hanged  abont  with  roUi 

ed.  with  others  of  the  GirondUt  party.    Roland  ^""^  ^^^  '««'^»  ^^^  "^lent  times  <i«ived. 
endeavoured  to  conceal  himself,  by  aidnce  of  his  ^  „.        ,         ,  ^unm. 


, my „^ 

who  had  hitherto  concealed  him ;  and,  repairing  i  am  not  in  iheroll  of  conunon  m^^  '            li, 

to  a  spot  on  the  great  road  leading  to  Rouen,  he  The  roll  and  list  of  that  armv  doth  remain.  Da'a, 

there  committed  suicide,  leaving  a  paper  con-  Grind  red  lead,  or  any  other  colour,  with  ttroof 

taining  the  following  lines : — '  Whoever  you  may  wort,  and  so  roll  them  up  into  long  rvUt  like  peodli. 

be  that  find  me  lying  here,  respect  my  remains ;  Pea^m, 

they  are  those  of  a  man  who  devoted  his  whole  ^^f  that  short  roU  of  friends  writ  in  my  heart, 

life  to  being  useful,  and  who  died,  as  he  lived,  '^^^^  »<>««  *^"  sometimci  gieat  iu  not.    Bonnt. 

virtuous  and  honest.'  W.*»«5.  *  ?**»  *«"V^1«  •  r'^n^^T''  '■  ^^*^ 

RoLAKD,  Breche  de,  a  remarkable  fissure  in  "X.Vu  """t^^  "^KiT'tti  ^^  52L"T?JL'',^«: 

the  central  pait  of  the  Vjees,  above  the  viU  TjTlf  rUn^  ir''"*'  "^  ''''^  1i^' 

lage  of  Gavarnie.     A  wall  of  rocks,  from  300  to  Heaven  shone  and  rUUd  her  motions.       MUun, 

600  feet  m  height,  extends  in  the  form  of  a  ere-  Thoo.  light, 

scent,  convexly  towards  France.    In  the  middle  Revisitest  not  these  eyes,  which  roU  in  vain, 

is  a  breach,  300  feet  wide,  said,  by  tradition,  to  To  find  the  piercing  fay,  and  find  no  dawo.   Id. 

have  been  made  by  the  ^mous  Roland.    The  Wave  roUmg  after  wave  in  torrent  rapture.     Id. 

great  mountain  of  Marbore  rises  over  it  like  a  Down  they  fell 

citadel,  and  the  elevation  is  so  great  that  it  has  By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  reUed.    U. 

been  for  ages  without  a  trace  of  vegetation.  The  rolU  of  parliament,  the  entry  of  the  petiUooi. 

ROIJ^DRA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly-  •°«^"'  "^  transections  m  parliament,  are  exunt 

gamia  segregata  order,  and  qrngenesia  cla«.  of  ^  ^^     is  too  great  to  be  mined  by  any  but  i 

planu;    natural  order  forty-ninth,  composite,  ^y^    „j    .^  ^^  ^J^^  ^  weight  of  it'nrf/ one 

COMMON  GAL.  consutmg  of  disUnct  floscuh,  be-  ^y  ^p^^  the  greatest  changes  that  can  hsppeo.  jet 

tween  each  of  which  are  short  sqoamse,  the  whole  England  will  bt  safe.                               TempU. 

forming  a  round  head  :  partial  gal.  bivaWed. '  rm  pleased  with  my  own  work,  Jove  was  not  nore 

coR.  small  and  funnel-shaped,  the  tube  small  as  With  infant  nature,  when  his  spacious  hand 

a  thread,  the  laciniss  short  and  acute.    The  sta-  Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas. 

mina  are  five ;  the  style  bifid.    It  has  no  other  To  give  it  the  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 

seed  vessel  except  the  partial  calyx,  which  con-  Along  the  vast  abyss.                              Ihydn, 

tains  a  long  three-aided  seed.    Of  this  there  is  ^i^en  thirty  rolling  years  have  run  their  lace.    Id, 

only  one  species  viz  Please  thy  nnde,  and  search  the  herald^  m*, 

R.  •n{ehtek;'a  liative  of  the  West  Indie,,  Where  tho«  sUt  find  thy  fcrnow  i»digi».      «• 

found  ircape.'.nd  waste  land..                     "*  aoi^^i^^j-^r  *  ""^  ™° '" '"r?2^ 

ROLL,  V.  a.,  V.  n.,  &s      Fr.  and  Teut.  roUe;  The  long  slender  worms,  that  breed  between  tbe 

Roll'er,  n.  f .    [n.  t.  #  Arm.  roU ;  Welsh  rhol.  skin  and  flesh  in  the  isle  of  Ormus  and  in  India,  an 

Roll'ikg-piv,            >  To  turn  or  move  any  generally  twisted  out  upon  sticks  or  rotten. 

Roll'ino-press,        i  thing  by  application  of  ^'9  •"  ^  Cnatm. 

Roll'y-pooly.           J  the  different  parts  of  To  keep  anU  from  trees,  encompass  the  stem  foar 

its  surfhce  successively  to  the  ground ;  to  move  ^^^^  ^^^^  "^^  *  *^**  °'  "^  ®^  ^i^T 

in  a  circle;  form  by  rolling  into  masses;  form  P»l|^Jj«d.                                              M 


moved  by  violence :  as  a  noun  substantive,  the        ReporU,  like  snow-balls,  gather  still  the  fcrther 

act  of  rolling  or  state  of  being  rolled ;  the  thing  they  roU.  Gommmunt  &f  tht  Tm^- 

rolled;   a  round  body;  mass;  in  particular  a       Large  v»lii  of  fat  about  bis  shoulders  cltiag. 

rolled  writing  or  sheet  of  MS. ;  public  writine ;  And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung, 
register ;  office :  a  roller  is,  any  thing  revolving  Addvm* 

on  its  own  axis ;  bandage :  rolling-pin,  a  pin  on       Here  tell  me,  if  thoo  dar'st,  my  conscious  »oi. 

or  by  which  paste  is  rolled:  rolling-press,  the  What  different  sorrows  did  within  thee  reU.  rr«»^- 

press  of  copper-plRte  printeia:  rolly-pooly,   a  -rh*  li^tin^ r^  ,2oXl'iK!we said.    M 

corruption  of  •  roll  ball  into  the  pool,^a  game.       .  J^«  '"*^"S  ^  ^-^I  ifLj»r  think  of 
M*   •fk^M..^  «.^  A^«  !?•   -^Vir  Lm./L   ♦-v        ^* '»«  begin  some  diversion ;  what  d  ye  tfltn*  •■ 

Mr.  Thomson  sa]^  ^^J^-  ««(f  W**.  ^  ^vpou/v^  a  country  dance?  ArkuiM- 

turn  a  pulley ;  or  Itol.  ruoUa,  r  waltz.  ^f^i^  ^^^^^  piite  are  kept  from  joining  to- 

Darius  made  a  decree,  and  search  was  made  in  gather.  Witt*"* 

the  house  of  the  rvtti,  where  the  treasures  were  laid        Fasten  not  your  rtUtr  by  tying  a  knot,  lest  job 

•up.  Bsra  vi.  1.  hurt  your  patient.  Wutmtth'i  Suritni' 

Who  shall  roa  us  awaV  the  alon6  from  the  door  of       The  pin  should  be  as  tfaict  as  a  roUmgpm. 
the  sepulchre !  Mark  xvii.  3.  ^'"^ 

He  fashioned  those  hattaonious  orbs  that  roil  Tn  a  mathematical  demoostimtion,  Ikat  tsfw 

In  mstlessfyivs  about  the  Arctick  pole.       Snidpt.  twenty-four  letters  admit  of  so  many  changd  » 
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their  onkr,  and  maU  inch  a  lon^  nU  of  dilbnntly  ner  of  Catullus.    Tliere  is  likewise  a  CollectfOR 

raogad  al^^wu.  not  two  of  which  are  alike,  that  of  Epigrams,  printed  at  Floreuce  in  1 776,  in  8vo. 

mill 
sand 
millions 

A  small  {Euphrates  through  the  piece .  .       .    ^ 

And  Uttle  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold.     Popt.  *^??A W  wI?V^.^    .    v      .      .       .  , 

Twice  ten  tempestuous  nights  I  rolUd,  resigneJ  ROLLIN  (Charles),  a  justly  celcbfaled  French 

To  roaring  billows  and  the  warring  wind.  id.  writer,  was  the  son  of  a  cutler  in  Paris,  and  was 

Storms  beat,  and  foltf  the  main  ;  bom  in  1661.     He  studied  in  the  college  Du 

Oh  beat  those  storms,  and  roll  the  seas  in  vain !  id.  Plessis,  in  which  he  obtained  a  bursary,  through 

In  her  sad  breast  the  prince's  fortunes  roU,  the  interest  of  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  White 

And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seise  her  soul.     Id,  Mantle,  whom  he  had  served  at  taUe.    After 

The  eye  of  time  beholds  no  name  having  studied  humani^r  and  philosophy  at  thia 

So  blest  as  thine,  in  all  the  rtik  of  fome.    Id.  college,  he  applied  to  divinity  three  years  at  the 

Lady  Charlotte,  like  a  stroller,  Sorbonne ;  but  he  did  not  protecute  this  study. 

Sits  mounted  on  the  garden  TtUtr.  and  never  rose  in  the  charch  higher  than  to  the 

Swifi'i  HiietUmniet,  rank  of  a  priett.    He  afterwards  became  profes- 

Listening  senates  hang  upon  thy  tongue,  aor  of  rhetoric  in  tlie  same  college ;  and  in  1688 

Devolving  through  the  mam  of  eloquence  succeeded  Horson,  his  master,  as  professor  of 

A  rWi  of  penods,  sweeter  than  her  song.   ThmMOH.  eloquence,  in  the  royal  college.    In  1694  he  was 

Boll,  in  law,  signifies  a  schedule  of  parch-  chosen  rector,  and  continued  in  that  office  two 

ment,  which  may  be  rolled  up  by  the  hana.    In  years.    By  virtue  of  his  office  he  delivered  the 

these  schedules  all   the  pleadings,  memorials,  annual  panegyric  upon  Louis  XIV.    He  made 

and  acts  of  court,  are  entered  and  filed  by  the  many  very  useful  regulations  in  the  university; 

proper  officer ;  which  being  done,  they  become  &nd  particularly  revived  the  study  of  the  Greek 

records  of  the  court.    Of  Uiese  there  are  in  the  language,  which  had  been  mudi  neglected.    He 

exchequer  several  kinds,  as  the  great  wardrobe  substitutpd  academical  exercises  in  the  place  of 

roll,  the  cofferer's  roll,  the  subsidy  >ol],  &c.  tragedies.    Upon  the  expiration  of  the  rectorship. 

Roll,  Muster,  that  in  which  are  entered  the  caidinal  Noailles  engaged  him  to  superintend  the 

soldiers  of  every  troop,  company,  regiment,  &c.  studies  of  bis  nephews,  who  were  in  the  college 

As  soon  as  a  soldier's  name  is  written  down  on  of  Leon ;  and  in  this  office  he  was  employed, 

the  roll,  he  is  punishable  if  he  dcMrt.  when,  in  1699,  he  was  with  great  reluctance 

A  Roll  of  Parchhxvt  denotes  the  quantity  made  coadjutor  to  the  principal  of  the  college  of 

of  sixty  skins.  The  ancients  made  all  their  books  Beauvais.     This  college  was  then  a  kind  of 

up  in  the  fbnn  of  rolls ;  and  in  Cicero's  time  the  desert,  with  ^'ery  few  students,  and  without  any 

libraries  consisted  wholly  of  such  rolls.  manner  of  discipline :  but  RoUin's  great  reputa- 

Rolls,  Master  or  the.    See  Master.  Uon  and  industry  soon  repeopled  it,  and  made  it 

Rolls  Office,  is  an  office  in  Chancery  Lane,  R  flourishing  society.  In  this  situation  he  con- 
London,  appointed  for  the  custody  of  the  rolls  tinued  till  1712;  when,  the  controversy  between 
and  records  in  chancery.  the  Jesuists  and  the  Jansenists  drawing  towards 

Rolls  of  Paeliamevt  are  the  MS.  registers  a  crisis,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  prevalence  of  the 

or  rolls  of  the  proceedings  of  our  ancient  pariia-  former.    Father  1e  Tellier,  the  king's  confessor,  a 

roents,  which,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  furious  agent  of  the  Jesuits,  infused  into  his  ma»- 

were  all  engrossed  on  parchments,  and  proclaim-  ter  prejudices  against  Rollin,  whose  connexions 

ed  openly  in  every  county.    In  these  rolls  are  with  cardinal  de  Noailles  would  alone  have  suf- 

also  contained  many  decisions  of  rery  difficult  ficed  to  have  made  him  a  Jansenist ;  and  on  this 

points  of  law,  which  were  fkeauently  in  former  account  he  lost  his  share  in  the  principality  of 

times  referred  to  the  decision  of  that  high  court.  Beauvais.     His  edition  of  Quintilian  with  his 

ROLLE  (Michael),  an  eminent  French  ma-  own  notes  appeared  in  1715,  in  2  vols.  12mo., 

thematician,  bom  at  Auvergne,  1652.    His  great  with  an  elegant  preface,  setting  forth  his  method 

mathematical  skill  procored  him  a  place  in  the  and  views.   In  1710  the  university  of  Paris  chose 

Academjr  of  Sciences,  and  a  pension.    In  1690  Rollin  again  Rector:  but  he  was  displaced  in 

lie  published  a  treatise  on  Algebra,  and  died  in  about  two  months  by  a  lettre  de  cachet.    The 

1719.  university  had  presented  to  the  parliament  a  peti- 

ROLLI  (Paul)  was  bora  in  Rome  in  1667.  tion,  in  which  it  protested  against  taking  any  part 
He  ¥ras  the  son  of  an  architect,  and  a  pnpil  of  the  in  the  adjustment  of  the  late  disputes ;  and  their 
celebrated  Gravina.  An  intelligent  English  no-  being  congratulated  in  a  public  oration  by  Rollin, 
bleman,  having  brought  him  to  London,  intro-  on  this  step,  occasioned  the  letter  which  ordered 
duced  him  to  the  ro^  family  as  a  master  of  the  them  to  choose  a  rector  of  more  moderation.  He 
Tuscan  language.  Rolli  remained  in  England  now  composed  his  treatise  upon  the  Manner  of 
till  the  death  of  queen  Caroline  his  protector.  Studying  and  Teaching  the  Belles  Lettres,  which 
He  returned  to  Italy  in  1747,  where  he  died  in  was  published  in  2  vols,  in  1726,  and  two  more 
1767,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  in  1728,  Svo.  The  work  was  exceedingly  sue- 
behind  him  a  very  curious  collection  in  natural  cessful,  and  its  success  encouraged  its  author  to 
history,  &c.,  and  a  valuable  and  well  chosen  undertake  his  Htstoire  Ancienne,  &c«,  or  Ancient 
library.  His  principal  works  first  appeared  in  History  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians  Assy- 
London  in  1735,  in  8vo.  They  consist  of  odes  nans,  Babylonians,  Medes  and  Persians,  Mace* 
in  blank  verse,  elegies,  songs,  &c.,  after  the  man-  donians  and  Greeks,  which  he  finished  in  13  vols 
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^yo.,  and  published  between  1730  and  1738.  employed  before  the  harrows,  to  give  them  mAre 

RoUin  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  power  in  laying  hold  of  and  reducing  the  soil, 

deJEUion  PAris ;  and,  before  the  enclosure  of  the  and  by  the  puUehsation  that  it  affords,  and  the 

eemetery  of  St.  Medard,  this  distinguished  cha-  more  perfect  retention  of  moisture  that  it  cause, 

racter  might  have  been  oflen  seen  praying  at  the  in  consequence  of  the  surface  being  rendered 

foot  of  bis  tomb.    This  he  confesses  in  his  Let-  more  close  and  compact,  the  seed-weeds  are 

ters.  He  published  also  lesser  pieces;  containing  produced  more  abunaaatly,  and   more  readily 

different  Letters;  Latin  Harangues,  Discourses,  destroyed.     It  is  likewise  in  these  last  methods, 

Complimentary  Addresses,  &c.,  Paris  1771,  2  says  Mr.  Donaldson,  that  it  prores  so  highljr 

vols.  12mo.    He  died  in  1741 .  beneficial   in  all! cases  where   grass-seeds  are 

ROLLING,  the  motion  by  which  a  siiip  rocks  sown ;  as  well  as  by  the  equality  and  smoothoes 

from  side  to  side  like  a  cradle,  occasioned  by  the  of  surface  that  are  thereby  produced ;  and  it  is 

agitation  of  the  waves.    Rolling,  therefore,  is  a  well  observed,  by  the  same  writer,  that  if  no 

sort  of  revolution  about  an  imaginary  axis  passing  other  benefit  were  derived  from  rolling  lands  io 

through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship :  so  that  tillage  than  smoothing  the  surface,  even  that  ia 

the  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  is  to  the  keel  the  harvest  is  of  material  consequence,  more  espe- 

more  violent  will  be  the  rolling  motion ;  because  ctally  where  the  crops  ate  cut  down  with  the 

the  centre  about  which  the  vibrations  are  made  scythe,  which  is  general  in  most  of  the  southern 

is  placed  so  low  in  the  bottom  that  the  resistance  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  the  increasing 

made  by  the  keel,  to  the  volume  of  water  which  scarcity  of  laborers  must  soon,  in  all  probabilitj, 

it  displaces  in  rolling,  bears  very  little  proportion  introduce  into  those  of  the  north.    See  Ruial 

to  the  force  of  the  vibration  above  the  centre  of  Economy. 

gravity,  the  Fadius  of  which  extends  as  high  as       Rolling  Tackle,  a  pulley  or  purchase  6st- 

the  mast  heads.    But,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  ened  to  that  part  of  a  sail-yard  wnich  is  to  the 

placed  higher  above  the  keel,  the  radius  of  vibra-  windward  of  the  mast,  in  order  to  confine  the 

tion  will  not  only  be  diminished,  but  an  addi-  yard  close  down  to  the  leeward  when  the  sail  is 

lional  force  to  oppose  the  motion  of  rolling  will  furled :  it  is  used  to  prevent  the  yard  from  har- 

be  communicated  to  that  part  of  the  ship's  hot-  ing  too  great  a  friction  against  the  mast  in  a 

4om  which  is  below  the  centre  of  gravity.    It  high  sea,  which  would  be  equally  pernicious  to 

may,  however,  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  both. 

construction  of  the  ship's  bottom  may  also  contri-        ROLLIUS  (Reinhold  Henry),  a  learned  Gtr- 

bute  to  diminish  this  movement  considerably,  man  philologist,  who,  in  1779,  published  a  very 

Many  fiital  disasters  have  happened  to  ships  aris-  useful  work,  entitled  The  Lives  of  the  Philo- 

ang  from  violent  rolling.  bophers,  Orators,  Poets,  Historians,  and  Philo- 

RoLLTNG,  in  gardening  and  husbandry,  the  logers. 
-operation  of  drawing  a  roller  over  the  surface  of  ROLLO,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  was  a 
the  ground,  with  the  view  of  breaking  down  the  Norwegian  duke,  banished  from  his  country  by 
«lods,  rendering  it  more  compact,  and  bringing  Harold  Harfager,  who  conquered  Norway  in  870, 
it  even  and  level.  This  is  a  practice  that  be-  on  account  of  his  piracies.  He  first  retired  with 
comes  necessary  both  upon  the  tillage  and  grass-  his  fleet  among  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides  to  the 
lands,  and  which  is  of  much  utility  in  both  sorts  north-west  of  Scotland,  whither  the  flower  of  the 
t>f  husbandry.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  made  Norwegian  nobility  had  fled  for  refuge  when 
use  of  with  difi*erent  intentions,  as  for  the  pur-  Harold  had  become  master  of  the  kingdom.  He 
pose  of  breaking  down  and  reducing  the  cloddy  was  thert  received  with  open  arms  by  those 
■and  lumpy  parts  of  the  soil  in  preparing  it  for  warriors,  who,  eager  for  conquest  and  revenge, 
the  Inception  of  crops.  It  is  also  of  great  use  waited  only  for  a  chief  to  lead  them  on.  Rollo, 
in  many  cases  of  light  soils,  in  rendering  the  setting  himself  at  their  head,  sailed  towards 
surface  more  firm,  even,  and  solid,  after  the"  seed  England,  which  had  been  long  a  field  open  to  the 
is  put  in.  It  is  likewise  found  beneficial  to  violence  of  the  northern  nations.  But  the  great 
young  crops  in  spring,  in  various  instancps.  Alfred  had  some  years  before  established  such 
It  is  said,  by  the  author  of  Practical  Agriculture,  order,  in  this  part  of  the  island,  that  Rollo,  after 
that  in  the  cases  of  stifi",  heavy,  and  adhesive  several  fruitless  attempts,  despaired  of  fbmin^ 
«oils  of  different  kinds,  it  may  frequently  be  there  such  a  settlement  as  snould  make  him 
made  use  of  with  the  first-mentioned  intention  amends  for  the  loss  of  his  own  country.  He 
with  very  great  advantage ;  bat  it  should  only  pretended  therefore  to  have  had  a  supematortl 
be  employed  when  such  lands  are  tolerably  dry,  dream,  which  promised  him  a  glorious  fortune  id 
for,  when  drawn  over  the  ground  under  the  con-  France,  and  which  served  at  least  to  support  the 
trary  circumsttfnces,  little  benefit  can  be  afibrded  ardor  of  his  followers.  The  weakness  of  the  go- 
in  the  way  of  pulverisation,  while  much  mischief  vernment  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  confusion  in 
must  be  produced  by  the  poaching  of  the  horses,  which  it  was  involved,  were  still  more  persuasive 
and  the  plastering  the  earth  round  the  imple-  reasons.  Having  therefore  sailed  up  the  Seine  to 
ment.  But,  by  using  it  in  the  manner  just  di-  Rouen,  he  imm^iately  took  the  capital  of  trot 
rected,  all  the  lumpy  or  cloddy  parts  of  the  province,  then  called  Neostria,  and  making  i^'''' 
surface  soil  may  be  effectually  crushed  and  re-  magazine  of  arms,  he  advanced  up  to  P*^  ^9' 
dttced  into  a  fine  powdery  state,  fit  for  the  recep-  which  he  laid  siege  in  form.  This  war  at  leogtn 
tion  of  the  seed.  It  is  likewise  supposed  that,  ended  in  the  entire  cession  of  Neustria,  which 
in  cases  where  lands  have  been  left  rough  after  Charles  the  Simple  was  obliged  to  give  op  to 
ploughing,  for  the  purpose  of  more  eflfectually  Rollo  and  his  Normans,  to  purchase  a  pe^f*^ 
destroying  weeds,  it  may  be  of  utility,  by  being  Rollo  received  it  in  perpetuity  to  himself  ><»  °* 
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poit«rity»  as  a  feudal  ducby  dependent  on  the  pel  of  St.  John,  with  a  Uannony  of  the  Fow 
crown  of  France.  The  interview  between  Evangelists  apon  the  Death,  Resurrection,  an^ 
Charles  and  this  new  dnke  gives  a  curious  pic-  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  Geneva,  1590. 
ture  of  these  Normans;  for  Rollo  would  not  10.  Sermons  on  Several  Places  of  St.  Paul's 
lake  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  sovereign  lord  any  Epistles,  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1598.  11.  A  Com- 
other  way  than  by  placing  his  hands  within  those  mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Bvo., 
of  the  king,  and  absolutely  refused  to  kiss  his  Geneva,  160*2.  12.  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to 
feet,  as  custom  then  required.  It  was  with  the  Hebrews,  Bvo.,  Edinburgh,  1605.  13.  Ana- 
great  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  on  to  let  one  of  lysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Bvo.,  Lon- 
hts  warriors  perform  this  ceremony  in  his  stead;  don,  1602.  14.  A  Commentary  upon  the  First 
but  the  officer  to  whom  Rollo  deputed  this  ser-  Two  Chapters  of  the  First  Episile  of  Peter,  8vo., 
Vice  suddenly  raised  the  king's  foot  so  high  that  London  1603.  15  and  16.  A  Treatise  on  Jus- 
he  overturned  him  on  his  back:  a  piece  of  tification,  and  another  on  Excommunication, 
rudeness  which  was  only  laughed  at,  to  such  a  both  in  Bvo.,  London,  1604.  All  these  works, 
degree  were  the  Normans  feared  and  Cbaries  de-  except  the  sermons,  are  in  Latio. 
spised.  Soon  after  Rollo  vras  persuaded  to  ROLLRICH,  or  RoLLaicu  Stonss  an  an- 
embrace  Christianity,  and  was  baptised  by  the  cient  monument  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  parish 
archbishop  of  Rouen  io  the  cathedral.  See  Noa-  of  Chipping  Norton,  near  Long  Compton,  sup- 
MAWDT.  posed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  British  temple. 

ROUX>CK  (Robert),  the  first  principal  of  the        ROLPAH,  a  town  of  Hindosian,  capital  of  a 

college  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  son  of  David  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of 

Rollock  of  Povris,  near  Stiriing.    He  was  bom  Nepaul.  Little  more  is  known  about  it  than  that 

in  1555.    He  was  sent  to  St.  Andrews,  and  ad-  it  is  simated  in  the  mountains,  in  a  woody 

mitted  a  student  in  St.  Salvator's  College.     His  country,  and  governed  by  a  chief  who  pays  an 

progress  io  the  sciences  was  so  rapid  that  he  had  annual  tribute  to  the  Nepaul  rajah.     Long.  82° 

no  sooner  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  than  he  was  5'  E...  lat  29*"  22'  N. 

chosen  a  professor  of  philosophy,  and  read  lee-        ROM'AGE,  n.  f.    Fr.  fwnagej  or  Goth,  ro- 

tures  in  St.  Sal vator*s  College.    The  magpistrates  mo;  Swed.  rom.     A  tumult;  a  bustle;  a  tu- 

of  Edinburgh,  on  the  erection  of  the  university  muUuous  search;  clamor.     Commonly  written 

in  that  city,  in  1582,  made  choice  of  Mr.  Rol-  Run  mage,  which  see. 

V^^.o^^-P'?"''!^*  A^i  P"!fT  ""^  '^^'''''^^'  This  is  the  main  motive 

In  1593  principal  Rollock  and  others  were  ap-  ^^  ^j^.^        ^^^^  ^^  „^     -^  ^  land. 

pointed,  by  the  states  of  parliament,  to  confer  '^  SkaMipMre. 

with  the  popish  lords.    In  1595  he  was  nomi-  . 

nated  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  visitation        ROM AGNA,  the  former  name  of  a  province 

of  colleges;  to  enquire  into  the  doctrine  and  life  of  the  states  of  the  church,  bounded  by  the 

of  the  masters,  the  discipline  used  by  them,  the  AdriaUc,  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  Bologna,  and  the 

sute  of  their  rents,  &c.,  and  to  report  to  the  next  Ferrarese.    It  is  about  forW-fi  ve  miles  m  lengUi 

assembly.    In  1597  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  and  thirty  in  breadth,  and  ferule  in  com,  wine, 

the  geneial  assembly— the  highest  dignity  in  the  olives,  and  silk.     Its  pastures  are  also  good  in 

Scottish  church:  and  he  had  the  influence  to  get  certain  parts,  and  m  others  there  are  mmeials. 

some  great  abuses  redressed.      Being  one  of  The  capital  is  Ravenna, 
fourteen  ministers  appointed  to  take  care  of  the        ROMAINE    (Rev.    William),    a    pooular 

affkirs  of  the  church,  he  procured  an  act  of  the  English  divine,  bom  at  HarUepool,  in  Durham, 

leeislature,  restoring  to  the  prelates  their  seats  in  in  1 714 ;  and  educated  first  at  Hertford  College, 

pariiament  He  had  to  reconcile  to  this  measure,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Chnst-church,  where 

not  only  such  minUters  as  abhorred  all  kinds  of  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Hebrew,  and  be- 

suboidination  in  the  chureh,  but  likewise  many  came  a  lealous  Hutchmsonian.  He  was  ordained 

of  the  Uiy  lords,  who  were  not  fond  of  such  as-  in  1737,  and  in  1738  attacked  bishop  Warbur- 

sociates  in  parHament.     He  died  in  Edinburgh  ton's  Divine  Lection  of  Moses.    In  1738  he 
on  the  28th 
His  works 

Book  of  Beza's  Questions.    « ^ —  ^ «  ,       t»  u 

Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1598.  preached  at  St.  George  s.     He  was  now  ^come 

3.  A  third  on  Daniel,  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1591.  so  popular  that  the  churches  were  crowded.    He 

4.  Analysis  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  was  next  appointed  professor  of  w?«>"J"oy  *] 
8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1594.  5.  Questions  and  An-  Gresham  College,  but  soon  resigned  it.  ini764 
swers  conceming  the  Covenant  of  Grace  and  the  he  was  elected  rector  of  St  Andrew  s,  and  at. 
Sacraments,  Bvo.,  Edinburgh,  1599.  6.  A  Trea-  Anne's,  Blackfriars.  He  died  in  176jj  with  the 
tis  on  Effectual  Calling,  Bvo.,  Edinburgh,  1597.  character  of  a  powerful  preacher.  His  worics, 
7.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa-  consisting  of  sermons  and  practocal  tracts,  were 
lonians  and  Philemon,  Bvo.,  Geneva,  1597.  8.  published  in  8  vols.  Bvo,  1766.  He  also  pub- 
A  Commentory  on  fifteen  select  Psalms,  Bvo.,  Hshed  Calasio's  Hebrew  Concordance,  in  4  toUu 
Otneviy  1598.    9._A  Commentary  on  the  Gos-  folio,  1749. 
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ROMAN    CATHOLICISM. 

Roman  Catuolicism.     By  the  ehorch  of  Spirit  to  qualify  the  apoftles  to  be  the  henUi  of 

Rome,  as  distinguished  from  Christiau  churches  his  glorious  gospel  to  the  world.    In  the  execii- 

of  other  denomtnations   and   communions,  is  tion  of  their  mission  they  encountered  rsrioos 

meant  that  groat  body  of  professed  Christians  difficulties;  exposed  to poTefty^biisailiation, per- 

who,  united  to  the  bishop  and  see  of  Rome,  secution,  they  always  realized  the  ftedidioD  of 

*  ground  their  fiuth  upon  the  authority  of  the  their  master  that  they  were  sent  *  as  sheep  SDOog 

church,  as  on  a  rule  of  fiiith,  sure  and  unerring/  wolves/    The  hand  of  power,  however,  ooaU 

Popery,  Papal  superstition.  Papists,  and  Ro-  not  crush  them,  nor  the  tiear  of  death  arresr  their 

manists,  are  among  the  various  appellations  that  teal ;  in  due  time  the  once  infant  church  bad 

have  been  given,  in  different  ages,  to  the  system  daily  added  to  its  members,  character,  iiDk, 

of  thid  society  and  its  members,  who  com-  wealth,  and  influence ;  so  much  «o  as  to  excite 

monly  view  them  as  terms  of  reproach.    Caiho-  the  apprehensions  both  of  the  existing  priesthood 

/ics,  or  Ronum  Catkoik  Chrutitnu^  is  the  only  and  magistrates ;  who  endeavoured  to  overwhelm 

name  by  which  they  designate  themselves;  but  the  rising  cause  by  most  cruel  petsecutions^-fe> 

the  members  of  other  communions  cannot  recog>-  newed  at  intervals,  with  more  or  less  severitv,  du- 

nise  their  claim  to  the  first  of  these ;  and  Roman  ring  the  reigns  of  all  the  Pagan  emperois.  It  vas 

Catholics  is  now  diat  by  whidi  they  are  desig-  found  in  vain,  however,  for  theirenemies  to  kindle 

nated  among  us,  in  law  and  parliament    We  and  rekindle  the  flames  of  perseootion ;  like  the 

iherefbre  adopt  it  as  at  once  fair  to  other  parties  children  of  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  <tbe 

and  to  themselves  inofiensive.  moro  they  afflicted  them  the  mere  they  multipli- 
ed and  grew,*  until  they  diffused  themselves 

PART  I.  through  all  ranks  of  society,  and  acquired  such 

an  influence*  even  in  matters  of  state  and  so* 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME.  ^emmenl,  as  materially  to  assist  or  depresi  U« 

That  the  church  of  Rome  is,  in  regard  to  her  various  competitors  for  the  Roman  empire.  The 

descent,  apostolical,  and  was,  for  some  centuries,  a  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the  life  of  Oonstan- 

pure  as  well  as  a /rue  church,Protestants  readily  ad-  tine  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  whole  of 

mit;  but  that  she  was  either  the  mother  or  mistress  the  Christian  profession.    Its  friends  were  oo« 

of  all  churches,  or  that  she  was,  at  any  time,  the  no  longer  called  to  endure  patiently  the  hatred 

onfy  true  church,  thcnr  deny.    In  the  following  of  the  world,  to  take  up  their  cross  and  pren 

historical  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  we  af^er  a  conformity  to  Christ  in  his  sufferings,  and 

shall  consider  it  in  its  three  different  states,  as  it  through  much  tribulation  to  enter  his  kingdom: 

subsisted  and  still  subsists,  from  the  period  of  so  long  as  the  Christians  were  peraecoted  by  the 

Constantine's  conversion  down  to  the  present  heathen,  on  account  of  their  faith  and  practices, 

time.    The  first,  which  may  be  characterised  as  tliey  were  driven  to  the  gospel  as  their  w\j 

the  period  of  itt  rite,  reaches  from  the  establish-  source  of  consolation  and  support ;  but  such  is 

ment  of  the  Christian  religion  under  Constantine  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  that,  when  they 

down  to  the  establishment  of  the  papal  power,  long  enjoyed  an  interval  from  persecution,  they 

in  606,  when  pope  Boniface  III.  assumed  the  became  worldly  and  even  profligate  in  their 

title  of  Universal  Bishop ;  or,  756,  when  Pepin,  morals  and  litigious  in  their  tempers.    But  dow 

king  of  France,  investM  pope  Stephen  II.  with  that  the  restraint  was  wholly  taken  off  by  Con- 

the  temporal  dominion  of  Rome  and  the  neigh-  stantine,  churches  endowed,  and  riches  and  bo- 

bouring  territories,  upon  the  ceasing  of  the  ex-  nors  liberally  conferred  on  the  cleigy ;  when  be 

archate  of  Ravenna.  The  second  period  embraces  authorised  them  to  sit  as  judges  upon  the  cnnsei- 

the  interval  from  the  close  of  the  first  down  to  the  ences  and  feith  of  others,  he  confirmed  fhem  io 

Reformation,   During  this  time  Rome  maintain^  the  spirit  of  this  world, — the  spirit  of  pride,  sra- 

ed  a  supremacy  and  dominion  over  the  minds  rice,  dominion,  and  ambition ;  the  indulgence 

and  consciences  of  men,  to  which  all  Europe  of  which  has,  in  all  ages,  proved  fatal  to  the  po- 

submitted  with  implicit  obedience.    The  estab*  rity  and  happiness  of  the  profes^  followen  of 

lishment  and  long  uninterrupted  continuance  of  Christ.     Now  they  began  to  new  model  the 

this  power  may  justly  be  considered  as  among  Christian  church,  Uie  government  of  which  was 

the  most  extraorainary  circumstances  in  the  his-  as  far  as  possible  arranged  conformably  to  the 

tory  of  mankind.    The  third  period  refers  to  the  government  of  the  state.    The  emperor  himself 

decline  of  this  tremendous  power,  which  was  first  assumed  the  title  of  bishop,  and  claimed  the 

vreakened  by  tlie  Reformation,  and  has  since  power  of  regulating  its  external  afiairs ;  sod  lie 

been  gradually  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  and  his  successors  convened  councils  in  which 

Reformed  doctrines  and  the  general  diffbsion  of  they  presided,  and  determined  all  matters  of  dis- 

knowledge  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  cipline.    The  bishops  corresponded  to  those  ma- 

I.  Riif  of  the  paptd  poioer.-^The  progress  of  gistrates  whose  jurisdiction    was  confined  to 

Christianity,  dunng  the  lifetime  of^  its  divine  singlecities;the  metropolitans  to  the  proconsulsor 

founder,  was  confined  within  narrow  bounds,  presidents  of  provinces ;  the  primates  to  the  em- 

The  Holy  Land  was  alone  the  scene  of  his  labors  peror*s  vicars,  each  of  whom  governed  one  of  the 

and  of  his  life  and  death ;  no  sooner,  however,  had  imperial  provinces.    This  constitution  of  things 

he  ascended  to  his  throne,  than,  in  the  plenitude  was  an  entire  departure  from  the  order  of  wor- 

of  his  divine  power  and  grace,  he  sent  his  Holy  ship  established,  under  divine  direction   by  tbi 
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apotlles  oF  Chriil  in  the  primitive  churches.    In  rired  their  tothoritv  from  the  permitsion  and 

iact,  tcftrcely  any  two  things  could  be  more  dissi-  appointment  of  the  bishop  of  Rome*  or  that  thejr 

milar  than  was  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  dispen-  were  created  bishops  by  ue  favor  of  the  apostolic 

sation  and  the  hierarchy  esublished  under  Con-  see ;  on  the  contrary,  they  all  maintained  that 

stantine  the  Great.  they  were  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  Je- 

It  cannot  be  a  subject  of  surprise,  therefore  sus  Christ,  and  that  their  authority  was  derived 

that  when  Christianity  had  thus  been  corrupted,  from  above.    Several  of  those  steps,  however,  by 

the  bishop  of  Rome  began  to  be  distinguished  by  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  mounted  afterwards 

a  pre-eminence  over  the  prelates.    During  the  to  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  des- 

first  two  centuries,  says  Mosheim,  the  pre-emi-  potism,  were  laid  at  this  perioa,  partly  by  the 

nence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  vras  a  pre-eminence  imprudence  of  the  emperors,  partly  by  the  craf- 

of  order  and  association,  and  not  of  power  and  tiness  of  the  Roman  prelates  themselves,  and 

authority;   now,  however,  a  great  variety  of  partly  by  the  inconsiderate  zeal  and  precipi- 

causes  contributed  to  establish  this  superiority;  tate  judgment  of  certain  bishops.    Constantme 

but  chiefly  that  grandeur  and  opulence  oy  which  having  transferred  the  seat  of  government  from 

too  many  professors  of  Christiani^  form  ideas  Rome  to  Byiantium,  and  having  there  built  a 

of  pre-eminence  and  dignity,   and  which  they  city,  called,  after  himself  Constantinople,  em- 

generally  confound  with  the  reasons  of  a  just  and  ployed  all  his  efforts  to  augment  the  beauty  and 

legal  authority.    The  bishop  of  Home  surpassed  magnificence  of  the  new  metropolis  of  the  world, 

all  his  brethren  in  the  magnificence  and  splendor  and  raised  up  the  bishop  of  this  new  metropolis 

of  the  churdi  over  which  he  presided  ;  in  the  as  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 

riches  of  his  revenues  and  possessions ;  in  the  a  bulwark  which  menaced  a  yigorous  opposi- 

number  and  variety  of  his  minisien ;    in  his  tion  to  his  growing  authority, 
credit  vrith  the  people ;  and  in  his  sumptuous        It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  progress  of 

and  splendid  manner  of  living.  papal  power  and  papal  superstition  have  ever 

In  the  year  366  Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  kept  pace.  The  rites  and  institutions  bv  which 
died,  and  a  violent  contest  arose  respecting  his  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations,  had  for- 
successor.  The  city  was  divided  into  two  fac-  merly  testified  their  religious  veneration  for  ficti- 
tious, one  of  which  elected  Damasus  to  that  high  tious  deities  were  now  adopted,  with  some  slight 
dignity,  while  the  other  chose  Ursicinus,  a  deacon  alterations,  by  Christian  bishops,  an<fprofessedly 
of  the  dhurch.  The  party  of  Damasus  prevailed,  employed  in  the  service  of  the  true  God.  Gor- 
and  got  him  ordained.  Ursicinus,  enraged  that  gecRis  robes,  mitres,  tiaras,  wax  tapers,  crosiers, 
Damasus  was  preferred  before  him,  set  up  sepa-  processions,  lustrations,  images,  gold  and  silver 
rate  meetings,  and,  at  length,  he  also  ootained  vases,  and  many  such  circumstances  of  pageantry, 
ordination  from  certain  obscure  bishops.  This  were  equally  to  be  seen  in  the  heathen  temples 
occasioned  great  disputes  among  the  citizens,  and  in  the  Christian  churches.  No  sooner  had 
which  gave  rise  to  a  dangerous  schism,  and  to  Constantine  the  Great  abolished  the  superstition 
a  sort  of  civil  war  within  the  city  of  Rome,  of  his  ancestors,  than  magnificent  churches  were 
which  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  barbarity  every  where  erected  for  the  Christians,  which 
and  fury,  and  produced  the  most  cruel  massacres  were  richly  adorned  with  pictures  and  images, 
and  desolations.  This  inhuman  contest  ended  in  and  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  pagan 
the  victory  of  Damasus;  but  whether  his  cause  temples,  both  in  their  outward  and  inward  form, 
was  more  just  than  that  of  Ursicinus  is  a  ques-  One  of  the  eariiest  corruptions  of  the  church  grew 
tion  not  so  easily  to  be  determined  ;  neither  of  out  of  the  reverence  which  now  began  to  be  paid 
the  two,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  to  the  memory  of  departed  saints.  Hence  there 
such  principles  as  constitute  a  gooa  Christian,  arose  a  train  of  error  and  fraud  which  ended  in 
much  less  of  that  exemplary  virtue  that  should  the  grossest  creature  worship.  But  it  is  the  coo- 
distinguish  a  Christian  bishop.  And  this  state  dition  of  humanity  that  the  best  things  are  those 
of  things  continued  to  increase  in  progressive  which  seem  most  easy  to  be  abused.  The  prayer 
enormity,  until  it  ultimately  brouglit  forth  that  which  was  preferred  with  increased  fervency  at 
svstemofspiritualtvranny  which  so  long  enslaved  a  martyr*s  grave  was  at  length  addressed  to  the 
the  greatest  part  of  the  civilised  world.  Notwith-  martyr  himself:  virtue  was  imputed  to  the  re- 
standing,  however,  the  pomp  and  splendor  that  mains  of  his  body,  the  rags  of  his  apparel,  even 
surrounded  the  Roman  see,  it  is  certain  that  the  to  the  instrument  of  his  sufferings ;  relics  were 
bishops  of  that  city  had  not  acquired, in  this  cen-  required  as  an  essential  part  of  the  church  fumi- 
tury,  that  pre-eminence  of  power  and  jurisdiction  ture;  it  was  decreed  that  no  church  should  be 
in  the  church  which  they  afterwards  enjoyed.  In  erected  unless  some  treasures  of  this  kind  were 
the  ecclesiastical  commonwealth  they  were,  in-  deposited  within  the  altar,  and  so  secured  there 
deed,  the  most  eminent  order  of  citizens ;  but  that  they  could  not  be  taken  out  without  destroy- 
still  they  were  citizens  as  well  as  their  breUiren,  ing  it  It  was  made  a  part  of  the  service  to  pray 
and  subject,  like  them,  to  the  edicts  and  laws  of  through  the  merits  of  tne  saints  whose  relics  wera 
the  emperors.  All  religious  causes  of  extraordi-  there  deposited,  and  the  priest  when  he  came  to 
nary  importance  were  examined  and  determined  this  passage  was  enjoined  to  kiss  the  altar.  Thus 
eitlier  by  judges  appointed  by  the  emperors  or  in  an  enormous  train  of  different  superstitions  were 
councils  assembled  for  that  purpose ;  while  those  gradually  substituted  in  the  place  of  true  religion 
of  inferior  moment  were  decided  in  each  district  and  genuine  piety. 

by  its  respective  bishop.    The  ecclesiastical  laws        Perhaps,  however,  this  odious  revolution  vras 

were  enacted  either  by  the  emperor  or  by  councils,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.    A  ridiculous  pre- 

None  of  the  bishops  acknowledged  that  they  de-  cipitation  in  receiving  new  opinions,  a  preposter 
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OUT  desire  of  imitating  the  pagan  rites,  and  of  now  began  to  degenente  into  a  ratn  and  ewell- 
blending  them  with  the  Christian  wonhip,  and  in^  bombast  The  sermons,  or  public  disconrMi 
that  idle  propensity  which  the  generality  of  man-  addressed  to  the  people,  were  composed  aeoord- 
kind  have  towards  a  gaudy  and  ostentatious  re-  ing  to  the  rules  of  human  eloquence,  and  rather 
ligion,  all  contributed  to  establish  the  reign  of  adapted  to  excite  the  stupid  admiration  of  the 
superstition  upon  tlie  ruins  of  Christianity.  Ac-  populace  who  delight  in  Tain  embellishments, 
cordingly,  frequent  pilgrimages  were  undertaken  than  to  enlighten  the  understanding  or  to  reform 
to  Palestine  as  well  as  to  the  tombs  of  the  mar-  the  heart.  It  would  e^en  seem  as  if  all  possible 
tjrrs,  as  if  there  alone  the  saored  principles  of  means  had  been  industriously  used,  to  f^ive  no 
▼irtue  and  the  certain  hopes  of  salvation  were  to  air  of  folly  and  extravagance  to  the  Cbriatiao 
be  acquired.  The  reins  being  once  let  loose  to  assemblies ;  for  the  people  were  permitte!,  and 
superstition,  absurd  notions  and  idle  ceremonies  even  exhorted  by  the  preacher  himself,  to  crowo 
multiplied  every  day.  Quantities  of  dust  and  his  talents  with  dappmg  of  hands  and  loud  no* 
earth  brought  from  Palestine,  and  other  places  clamations  of  applause,  a  recompense  which  was 
remarkable  for  their  supposed  sanctity,  were  hitherto  peculiar  to  the  acton  on  the  theatre  and 
handed  about  as  the  most  powerful  remedies  the  orators  in  the  forum, 
against  the  violence  of  wicked  spirits,  and  were  A  variety  of  circumstances  at  this  time  c  un- 
sold and  bought  every  where  at  enormous  prices,  curred  to  augment  the  power  and  authority  of 
The  public  processions  and  supplications  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  though  he  had  not  vet  as- 
which  the  pagans  endeavoured  to  appease  their  sumed  the  dignity  of  supreme  lawgiver  and  judge 
gods  were  now  adopted  into  the  Christian  wor-  of  the  whole  Christian  church.  Among  sil  the 
ship,  and  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  mag-  prelates  who  ruled  the  church  of  Rome,  during 
niiicence  in  several  places.  The  virtues  that  had  this  century,  there  was  not  one  who  ass  rte. 
formerly  been  ascribed  to  the  heathen  temples,  to  the  authority  and  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pon. 
their  lustrations,  and  to  the  statues  of  their  gods  tiff  with  sudi  vigor  and  successes  Leo, sumamed 
and  heroes,  were  now  attributed  to  Christian  the  Great.  He  commenced  his  pontificate  with  the 
churches,  to  Water  consecrated  by  certain  forms  most  zealous  exertions.  In  the  year  445  hequar- 
of  prayer,  and  to  images  of  holy  men.  And  the  relied  with  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries,  for  opposing 
same  privileges  that  the  former  enjoyed,  under  the  power  of  the  papal  see,  and  obtained  an  edict 
the  darkness  of  paganism,  were  conferred  upon  from  the  emperor  Valentin  ian,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  latter  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  or  rather  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Gallican  diurches,  and 
under  that  cloud  of  superstition  that  was  obscur-  enforced  those  appeals  to  Rome  which  gradually 
ing  its  glory.  It  is  true  that,  as  yet,  images  were  subjected  all  the  western  churches  to  the  iuris- 
not  veiy  common ;  nor  were  there  any  statues  at  diction  of  the  pretended  successors  of  St  Feter. 
all.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  as  undoubtedly  During  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  the  fourth  general 
certain,  as  it  is  extravagant  and  monstrous,  that  councU  was  held  at  Chalcedon  in  the  year  451, 
the  worship  of  the  martyrs  was  modelled  by  de-  in  which  the  famous  canon  was  enacted,  which 
grees,  according  to  the  religious  services  that  rendered  the  see  of  Constantinople'  equal  to  the 
were  paid  to  the  gods  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  see  of  Rome  in  all  respects,  except  precedency. 
Rumors  were  artfully  spread  abroad  of  prodi-  This  canon  was  evidently  intended  to  check  the 
gies  and  miracles  to  be  seen  in  certain  places  (a  growing  power,  and  to  oppose  the  daily  encroach- 
trick  often  practised  by  the  heathen  priests),  and  ments  or  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Leo  opposed 
the  design  of  the  reports  was  to  draw  the  popu-  with  vehemence  the  passing  of  these  decrees* 
lace  in  multitudes  to  these  places,  and  to  implose  and  his  opposition  was  seconded  by  that  of  many 
on  their  credulity.  Nor  was  this  all ;  certain  other  prelates.  But  their  efforts  were  vain,  as 
tombs  were  falsely  given  out  for  the  sepulchres  the  emperors  threw  in  their  weight  into  the 
of  saints  and  xonfessors ;  the  list  of  the  saints  balance,  and  thus  supported  the  decisions  of  the 
was  augmentea  with  fictitious  names,  and  even  Grecian  bishops.  Neither  Leo  nor  his  imme- 
robbers  were  converted  into  martyrs.  Some  diate  successors  were,  therefore,  able  to  overcome 
buried  the  bones  of  dead  men  in  certain  retired  all  the  obstacles  that  were  laid  in  their  way,  or 
places,  and  then  affirmed  that  they  were  divinely  the  various  checks  which  were  given  to  their 
admonished  bv  a  dream  that  the  body  of  some  ambition.  Many  examples  might  be  alleged  in 
friend  of  God  lay  there.  Many,  especially  of  proof  of  this  assertion,  particuUrly  the  case  of 
the  monks,  travelled  through  the  different  pro-  the  Africans,  whom  no  threats  or  promises  could 
vinces,  and  not  only  sold,  with  the  most  front-  engage  to  submit  the  decision  of  tneir  cootrover- 
less  impudence,  their  fictitious  relics,  but  also  sies,  and  the  determination  of  their  causes,  to  the 
deceived  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  vriih  evil  spi-  Roman  tribunal. 

rits  or  genii.  From  this  time  till  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 

A  whole  volume  would  be  requisite  to  contain  tury  the  history  of  the  Roman  church  presents 

an  enumeration  of  the  various  nauds  which  art-  nothing  worthy  of  notice  but  the  increasing 

fol  knaves  practised  with  success  to  delude  th^  wickeoness  and  superstition  of  its  members, 

ignorant,  wnen  true  religion  was  almost  entirely  especially  of  the  clergy,  whose  vices  were  now 

superseded  by  horrid  superstition.    It  would  carried  to  the    most  enormous   lengths ;    the 

also  be  almost  endless  to  enter  into  a  minute  de-  writers  of  this  century,  whose  probity  and  virtue 

tail  of  all  the  different  parts  of  public  worship,  render  them  worthy  of  credit,  are  unanimous 

and  to  point  out  the  changes  to  which  they  were  in  their  accounts  of  the  luxury,  arrogance,  av*- 

subject    The  public  prayers  had  lost  much  of  rice,  and  voluptuousness  of  the  sacerdotal  orders, 

that  solemn  ana  majestic  simplicity  that  charac-  If,  before  these  times,  the  lustre  of  religion  was 

terised  theic  in  the  orimitive  times,  and  which  clouded  with  superstition,  and  its  divine  pr»- 
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eepU  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  human  in-  Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  and  upon  this  oo- 
ventions,  this  evO,  instead  of  diminishing,  in-  casion  assumed  the  title  of  oecumenical,  or  uni- 
creased  daily.  The  hapny  souls  of  departed  Tenal  bishop.  Now,  although  this  title  had 
Christians  were  invoked  oy  numbers,  and  their  been  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  of  Coo- 
aid  implored  by  assiduous  and  fervent  prayers  ;  stantinople,  and  was  also  susceptible  of  an  inter- 
while  none  stood  up  to  censure  or  opposesoprepos-  pretation  that  might  have  prevented  its  giving 
teioos  a  worship.  The  question,  how  the  prayers  of  umbrage  or  offence  to  any,  yet  Pelagius,  the  then 
mortals  ascended  to  the  celestial  spirits  (a  ques-  bishop  of  Rome,  suspected,  both  from  the  time 
tion  which  aftorwards  produced  much  wrangling,  and  the  occasion  of  John's  renewing  his  claim 
and  many  idle  fimcies)  did  not  as  yet  occasion  to  it,  that  he  was  aiming  at  a  supremacy  over 
anv  difficulty ;  for  the  Christtaus  of  this  century  all  the  Christian  churches ;  and,  therefore,  he 
did  not  imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  were  opposed  his  claim  in  the  most  vigorous  manner 
so  entirely  confined  to  the  celestial  mansions,  in  letters  to  that  purpose,  addressed  to  the  em- 
as  to  be  deprived  of  the  privileee  of  visiting  peror,  and  to  such  persons  as  he  judged  proper 
mortals,  and  travelling  wnen  they  pleased,  to  second  his  opposition, 
through  various  countries.  They  were  further  To  Pelagius  succeeded  Gregory  the  Great, 
of  opinion  that  the  places  most  frequented  by  under  whose  administrations  missionaries  were 
departed  spirits  were  those  where  the  bodies  sent  from  Rome  to  Britain;  of  this  event  the 
they  had  formerly  animated  were  interred ;  and  following  account  is  given : — Being  one  day  led 
this  opinion,  which  the  Christians  borrowed  from  into  the  market-place  of  Rome  with  a  great  con- 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  rendered  the  sepulchres  course  of  persons,  to  look  at  a  large  importation 
of  the  saints  the  general  rendezvous  of  suppliant  of  foreign  merchandise,  which  had  just  arrived, 
multitudes.  The  images  of  those  who,  auring  among  otho*  articles,  there  were  some  boys  ex- 
their  lives,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  un-  posed  for  sale  like  cattle.  There  was  nothiog 
common  sanctity,  were  now  honored  with  a  par-  remarkable  in  this,  for  it  was  the  custom  every 
ticular  worship  in  several  places.  A  singular  where  in  that  age,  and  had  been  so  from  time 
and  irresistible  efficacy  was  also  attribute  to  immemorial;  but  he  was  struck  with  the  appear- 
the  bones  of  martjrrs,  and  to  the  figure  of  the  ance  of  the  boys ;  their  fine  clear  skins,  the 
cross,  in  defeating  the  attempts  of  Stoan,  remov-  beauty  of  their  flaxen  or  golden  hair,  and  their 
ing  all  sorts  of  calamities,  ana  in  healing,  not  only  ingenuous  countenances ;  so  that  he  asked  from 
the  diseases  of  the  body,  but  also  those  of  the  what  country  they  came ;  and  when  he  was  told 
mind.  We  shall  not  enter  here  into  a  particuhtr  from  the  island  of  Britain,  where  the  inhabitants 
account  of  the  public  supplications,  the  holy  in  general  were  of  that  complexion  and  comeli- 
pilgrimages,  the  superstitious  services  paid  to  nesi,  he  enquired  if  the  people  were  Christians, 
departed  souls,  the  multiplication  of  temples,  and  sighed  for  compassion  at  hearing  that  they 
altars,  penitential  garments,  and  a  multitude  of  were  in  a  state  of  pagan  darkness.  Upon 
other  circumstances  that  showed  the  decline  of  asking  further  to  what  particular  nation  tney 
genuine  piety,  and  the  corrupt  darkness  that  was  belon^d  of  the  many  among  whom  that  island 
eclipsing  the  lustre  of  primitive  Christianity,  was  divided,  and  being  told  that  they  were  An- 
Divme  worship  was  now  daily  rising  from  one  gles,  he  phiyed  upon  the  word  with  a  compas- 
degree  of  pomp  to  another,  and  degenerating  sionate  and  pious  feeling,  saying,  *  well  may  they 
more  and  more  mto  a  gaudy  spectacle ;  only  pro-  be  so  called,  for  they  are  like  angels,  and  ought 
per  to  attract  the  stupid  admiration  of  a  gazing  to  be  made  coheritors  with  the  angels  in  heaven.' 
populace.  The  sacerdotal  garments  were  em-  Then  demanding  from  what  province  they  were 
oellished  with  a  variety  of  ornaments,  with  a  brought,  the  answer  was,  *  from  Deira,'  and  in 
view  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  a  the  same  humor  he  observed,  that  rightly  might 
greater  veneration  for  the  sacred  order.  A  new  this  also  be  said,  for  de  Dei  irft,  from  the  vrrath 
method  also  of  proceeding  with  penitents  was  of  God  they  were  to  be  delivered.  And  when 
now  introduced  into  the  Latin  church.  Grievous  he  was  told  that  their  king  was  named  £lla,  he 
offenders,  who  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  replied,  tliat  Hallelujah  ought  to  be  sung  in  his 
confess  theirguilt  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  dominions.  This  trifling  sprune  from  serious 
were  now  delivered  from  this  mortifying  penalty,  thought,  and  ended  in  serious  endeavours.  From 
and  obtained  from  Leo  the  Great  a  permission  this  day  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  be- 
to  confess  their  crimes  privately,  to  a  priest  came  a  flivorite  object  with  Gregory ;  and,  when 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  external  form  he  was  elected  to  the  papacy,  he  took  the  first 
of  church  government  continued  without  any  opportunity  of  beginning  the  good  work  on  which 
remarkable  alteration  during  the  course  of  this  he  was  intent.  Ine  letter  written  by  Gresoiy  to 
century.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Con-  the  emperor  Maurice  at  Constantinople,  m  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  considered  as  the  most  sequence  of  John,  the  patriarch  of  tnat  city,  as- 
eminent  and  prindiud  rulers  of  tite  Christian  sumins  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  casts  so 
church,  wereengagea  in  perpetual  disputes  about  much  light  upon  the  hutory  of  that  age  that  we 
the  extent  and  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdic-  shall  give  our  readers  an  extract : — *  Every  man 
tions,  and  seemed  both  to  aspire  at  the  supreme  that  has  read  the  Gospel  knows  that,  even  by 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  the  words  of  our  Lord,  the  care  of  Uie  whole 
In  the  year  588  John,  bishop  of  Constantino-  church  is  committed  to  St.  Peter  the  apostle,  the 
pie,  sumamed  the  Faster,  on  account  of  his  ex-  prince  of  all  the  apostles  ;  and  yet  he  is  not 
traordinary  abstinence  aiid  austerity,  assembled,  called  universal  apostle,  though  this  holy  man, 
hv  his  own  authority,  a  council  at  Constantin>  John,  my  fellow  priest,  labors  to  be  called  oni- 
ple,  to  enquire  into  an  accusation  brought  against  venal  bishop !   I  am  compelled  to  cry  out,  O 
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the  comipUoA  of  times  and  mannen !  Bdiold  styling  himself  OBCumenicsly  or  general  psiri* 
the  barbarians  are  become  lords  of  all  Europe ;  arch,  declaring  that  this  title  belonged  to  nooe 
cities  are  destroyed ;  castles  are  beaten  down ;  but  the  bishop  of  ancient  Rome.  AltbougUi 
provinces  are  depopulated ;  there  is  no  husband-  Gregory  did  not  himself  assume  the  appellatioa 
man  to  till  the  ground.  Idolaters  rage  and  do-  of  uniTersal  bishop,  which,  after  anathematizing 
mineer  over  Christians ;  and  yet  priests,  who  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  would  have  bten 
ought  to  lie  weeping  upon  the  pavement,  in  too  gross  a  violation  of  sJl  decency  to  have  beeo 
sack-cloth  and  awes,  covet  names  of  vanity,  borne  even  in  this  age,  yet  his  successor, 
and  glory  in  new  and  profane  titles.  But,  he  Boniface  III.,  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  this 
from  Christians  be  this  blasphemous  name,  by  very  title ;  and  the  grant  of  this  to  Boni^ue's 
which  all  honor  is  taken  from  all  other  priests,'  dignity  by  the  emperor  Phocas  might  Jbe  said  to 
while  it  is  fo<^ishly  arrogated  by  one.'  Gregory,  establish  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  papal 
with  all  his  flattery,  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  see.  The  succeeding  pontiffs  used  all  sorts  of 
the  emperor  Maurice  to  second  his  views ;  and  methods  to  maintain  and  enlarge  the  anthoritj 
the  former,  as  might  be  expected,  became  not  a  and  pre<eminence  which  they  had  acquired  by  a 
little  dissatisfied  with  his  most  relieious  lord,  grant  from  the  most  odious  tyrant  that  ever  dis- 
Soon  after  this  the  emperor  was  demroned  by  graced  the  annals  of  history.  We  find,  how- 
one  of  his  centurions,  who  first  murdered  him,  ever,  in  the  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  trans- 
and  then  usurped  the  crown.  This  wretch,  actions  of  diis  century,  that  not  only  several 
whose  name  was  Phocas,  was  one  of  the  vilest  emperon  and  princes,  but  also  whole  natioDS, 
of  the  h\iman  race,  a  monster,  stained  with  tiiose  opposed  the  ambitious  views  of  the  bishops  of 
vices  that  serve  most  to  blacken  human  nature :  Rome.  Besides  all  this,  multitudes  of  private 
other  tyrants  had  been  cruel  from  policy ; — the  persons  expressed  publicly,  and  widiout  tiie 
oruelties  of  Phocas  are  not  to  be  accounted  for.  feast  hesitation,  their  abhorrence  of  the  rices» 
but  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  most  diabolical  ana  and  particulariy  of  the  lordly  ambition,  of  the 
disinterested  malice.  He  caused  6ve  of  the  Roman  pontifis :  and  it  is  highly  probable,  thit 
children  of  the  emperor  Maurice  to  be  massa-  the  Valdenses  or  Vaudoi^  had  already  in  this 
ci«d  before  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  fiither,  century  retired  into  the  valleys  c^  Piedmoot, 
whom  he  reserved  to  the  last,  that  he  might  be  that  they  might  be  more  i|t  liberty  to  oppose  die 
a  spectator  of  the  destruction  of  his  children  be-  tyranny  of  those  imperious  prelates, 
fore  his  own  death.  Little  of  particular  notice  occurs  during  the 
The  empress  Constantino  and  her  three  daugfa-  seventh  and  eighth  centuries ;  we  may,  however, 
ters  had  taken  refuge  in  one  of  the  churches  of  cursorily  observe  that  infidlibility  was  first 
the  city  under  sanction  of  the  patriarch  of  Con-  claimedf  by  po|>e  Agatho,  in  678.  In  710  the 
stantinople,  who  ddended  them  for  a  time  with  emperor  Justinian,  having  met  the  pope  at 
great  spirit  and  resolution,  not  permitting  them  Nicomedia,  gave  to  the  vrcM  the  first  example 
to  be  flragged  by  force  from  their  asylum.  The  of  kissing  the  pontiff*s  fbcH.  This  act  of  great 
consequence  was,  that  they  instantly  became  the  personal  veneration  became  the  precedent  for  the 
helpless  victims  of  his  fury,  and  suffered  on  the  continued  ceremony.  That  corruption  of  maD- 
same  spot  on  which  the  late  emperor  and  his  five  ners  which  dishonored  the  clergy  in  the  (brmer 
sons  had  been  recently  murdered.  What  should  centuries,  instead  of  diminishing  in  this,  dis- 
we  expect  would  be  the  reception  which  the  covered  itself  under  the  most  odious  chaiacten. 
accounts  of  all  this  series  of  horrid  cruelty  would  The  endowments  of  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
meet  with  at  Rome,  from  a  man  so  renowned  and  the  revenues  of  the  bishops,  were  hitheito 
for  piety,  equity,  and  mildness  of  disposition  considerable ;  but  in  this  century  a  new  and 
as  pope  Gregory  was  ?  If  we  look  into  his  ingenious  method  was  found  out  of  acquiring 
letters  of  congratulation,  we  find  them  stuffed  much  greater  riches  to  the  church,  and  of  in- 
with  the  vilest  and  most  venal  flattery ;  insomuch  creasing  its  wealth  through  succeedii^  ages.  An 
that,  were  we  to  learn  the  character  of  Phocas  opinion  prevailed  universally  at  this  time,tboug)i 
only  from  this  pontiff's  letters,  we  should  cer-  its  authors  are  not  known,  that  the  punishment 
tainly  conclude  him  to  have  been  rather  an  which  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  world  has 
an|  "  " 
ttan. 


to  acquiesce  in  the  established  government 
the  joyful  applause  with  which  he  salutes  the  and  to  the  clergy.  In  consequence  of  this 
fortune  of  the  assassin,  has  sullied,  with  inde-  notion  the  great  and  opi.lent,  who  were  generally 
I'ble  disgrace,  the  character  of  the  saint.  His  speaking  the  most  remarkable  for  their  flagitious 
object  in  this  abject  behaviour  was,  tha^  be  and  abominable  lives,  offered,  out  of  the  ahnnd- 
might,  by  means  of  the  influence  of  the  em-  ance  which  they  had  received  by  inheritance  at 
peror,  defeat  the  attempt  of  the  patriarch  to  acf^uired  by  rapine,  rich  donations  to  departed 
assume  the  title  of  universal  bishop.  This  he  saints,  their  ministers  upon  earth,  and  the  keep- 
plainly  told  to  Leootia,  the  new  empress,  repre-  ers  of  the  temples  that  were  erected  in  their 
senting  to  her  what  blessings  she  might  expect  honor,  in  order  to  avoid  the  suflfenngs  and 
from  St.  Peter  in  heaven,  provided  they  obliged  penalties  annexed  by  the  priests  to  transgression 
the  patriai^  to  reliij^quisn  the  title,  which  the  m  this  life,  and  to  escape  the  misery  denounced 
pope  considered  derogatory  to  the  honor,  dignity,  against  the  wicked  in  a  future  state.  This  ne« 
and  interests  of  his  see.  In  this  object  he  sue-  and  commodious  method  of  making  atooemeot 
ceeded ;  for  Phocas  enacted  a  law  by  which  he  for  iniquity  was  the  principal  source  of  those 
rohibited  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  from  immense  treasures  which  from  this  period  began 
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to  f)ow  in  upon  the  clergy,  die  churches,  and  violated  bjr  his  usurpation  in  the  year  751 ;  and, 
monasteries,   and    continued    to    enrich   them  to  render  his  title  to  the  crown  as  sacred  as  pos- 
througfa  succeeding  ages  down  to  the  present  siUe,  Stephen  anointed  and  crowned  him,  with 
time.    Emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  signalised  his  wife  and  two  sons,  and,  by  the  authority  of 
their  superstitious  veneration  for  the  clergy,  by  St.  Peter,  forbade  the  French  lords,  on  pain  of 
•investing  bishops,  churches,  and  monasteries,  in  excommunication,  to  choose  a  king  of  another 
the  possession  of  whole  provinces,  cities,  castles,  race.    Thus  did  these  two  ambitions  men  sup- 
and  fortresses,  with  ali  the  rights  of  sovereignty  port  one  another  in  their  schemes  of  rapacity 
that  were  annexed  to  them  under  the  dominion  and  injustice.    The  criminality  of  the  pope  was 
of  their  former  masters.    Hence  it  came  to  pass  indeecl  greatly  aggravated  by  the  pretence  of 
that  they  who    by  their  holy  profession  were  religion.    *  It  is  you,'  said  he,  addressing  Pepin, 
appointed  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  vaniw  '  whom  God  hath  chosen  from  all  eternity ;  for 
of  no  man  grandeur,  and  to  inspire  into  the  mimu  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  caJled, 
of  men,  by  their  example,  a  noble  contempt  of  and  whom  he  called  them  he  also  justified/ 
iublunary  things,  became  themselves  scandalous  This  compliance  of  the  Homan  pontim  proved 
spectacles    of  worldly    pomp,    ambition,   and  an  abundant  source  of  opulence  and  credit  to 
splendor ;  were  created  dukes,  counts,  and  mar-  the  church.    When  Aistulphus  meditated  the 
quises;  judges,  legislators,  and -sovereigns ;  and  conquest  of  Rome  and  its  territory,  and  formed 
not  only  gave  laws  to  nations,  but  also  upon  the  ambitious  prmect  of  reducing  all  Italy  under 
many  occasions  gave  battle  to  their  enemies  at  the  yoke  of  the  Lombards,  the  terrified  pontiff, 
the  head  of  numerous  armies  of  their  own  Stephen  II.,  addressed  himself  to  his  powerful 
raising.  patron  and  protector  Pepin,  represented  to  him 
The  Roman  pontiff  now  acted  in  all  respects  nis   deploranle   condition,    and    implored   his 
like  a  temporal  prince,  of  whose  enormous  power  assistance.    The  French  monarch  embarked  with 
history  records  this  shocking  and  remarkable  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  suppliant  pontiff,  crossed 
instance  ^--Charles  Martel  was  succeeded  in  his  the  Alps  A.  D.  754  with  a  numerous   army 
office  of  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Childeric  III.  and,  having  twice  defeated  Aistulphus,  obliged 
by  his  son  Pepin.    In  tne  exercise  of  that  high  him  by  a  solemn  treaty  to  deliver  up  to  the  see 
office,  he  was  possessed  in  reality  of  the  royal  of  Rome  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  Pentapolis, 
power  and  authority ;  but,  not  oontent  with  this,  and  all  the  cities,  castles,  and  territories,  which 
he  aspired  to  the  titles  and  honors  of  majesty,  he  had  seized  in  the  Roman  dukedom.    Pepin 
and  formed  the  design  of  dethronins  his  sove-  then  caused  an  instrument  to  be  drawn  up, 
reign.     For  this  purpose  the  states  of  the  realm  signed  by  himself  and  his  sons,  by  which  he 
were  assembled  by  Pepin,  A.  D.  751 ;  and,  ceded  for  ever  to  the  holy  see  all  the  places  thus 
though  they  were  devotea  to  the  interests  of  this  yielded  up  by  the  Lombard  king,  including  the 
ambitious  usurper,  they  gave  it  at  theit  opinion  exarchate,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  emperor 
that  the  bbhop  of  Rome  was  previously  to  be  of  Constantinople.    He  afterwards  causea  the 
consulted,  whether  the  execution  of  such  a  pro-  instruments  of  donation,  with  the  keys  of  all  the 
)ect  was  lawful  or  not.    In  consequence  of  this,  cities,  to  be  laid  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  in 
ambassadors  were  sent  by  Pepin  to  Zachary,  the  Rome.    Stephen  thus  became  proprietor  of  the 
reigning  pontiff,  with  the  following  question : —  exarchate  and  its  dependencies ;  and,  by  adding 
'  Whether  the  divine  law  did  not  permit  a  va-  rapacity  to  his  rebellion,  was  established  as  a 
liant  and  warlike  people  to  dethrone  a  pusil-  temporal  monarch.    Thns  was  the  sceptre  added 
lanimous  and  indolent  monarch,  who  was  in-  to  tne  keys,  the  sovereignty  to  the  priesthood ; 
capable  of  discharging  any  of  the  functions  of  and  thus  were  the  popes  enriched  with  the  spoils 
royalty,  and  to  substitute  in  his  place  one  more  of  the  Lombard  kings,  and  of  the  Roman  em- 
worthy  to  rule,  and  who  had  already  rendered  perors.    The  question  concerning  images,  which 
most  important  services  to  the  state  V     The  nad  long  agitated  both  the  eastern  and  western 
situation  of  Zachary,  who  stood  much  in  need  churches,  was,  at  this  time,  far  from  being  put 
of  the  aid  of  Pepin  against  the  Greeks  and  to  rest  either  at  Rome  or  Constantinople,  but 
Lombards,  rendered  hu  answer  such  as  the  still  gave  oocanon  to  the  assembling  of  council 
usurper  desired;  who  in  return  conferred  on  afer  council,  one  council  annulling  what  the 
Zachary  the  domains  of  Ravenna,  which  could  other  had  decreed.    During  the  reign  of  thf 
not  have  been  secured  from  the  degraded  Chil-  emperor  Constantine  Copronymus  (who    em- 
deric.    Thus  by  his  spiritual  authority  the  pope  ployed  all  his  influence  in  abolishing  and  extir- 
deposed  a  sovereign  who  had  committea  no  patmg  the  wonhip  of  images)  a  synod  was  held 
crime;  receiving  from  the  usurper,  in  return,  the  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  754,  to  determine  the 
temporal   jurisdiction.     When    this    fevorable  controversy,    llie  fathers  being  met  to  the  num- 
decision  of  the  Roman  oracle  was  published  in  her  of  330,  afler  considering  the  doctrine  of 
France,  the  unhappy  Childeric  was  stripped  of   scripture  and  the  opinions  of  me  fethers,  decreed 
royalty  without  the  least  opposition;  and  Pepin,  that  every  image,  of  whatsoever  materials,  made 
without  the  smallest  resistance  from  any  quarter,  and  formed  by  the  artist,  should  be  cast  out  of 
stepped  into  the  throne  of  his  master  and  his  the  Christian  church  as  a  strange  and  abominable 
sovereign.    This  decision  was  solemnly  con-  thing ;  notwithstanding  Paul  f.,  who  was  at  that 
firmed  bv  Stephen  XL,  the  successor  of  Zadtaty,  time  pope  of  Rome,  sent  a  legate  to  Constanti- 
who  undertook  a  journey  into  France  in  the  nople,  to  admonish  the  emperor  to  restore  thp 
veur  754  in  order  to  solicit  assistance  against  the  sacred  images  and    statues  to    die  churches, 
t/ombards ;  and  who  at  the  same  time  dissolved  threatening  him  with  excommunication  in  case  of 
the  obligation  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegi-  refusal,    fiut  Copronymus  treated  his  message 
ance  which  Pepin  had  sworn  to  Childeric,  and  with  the  contempt  it  deserved 
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11.  Tht  Papal  power  in  JmU  exercite. — On  the  the  dnncter  of  Chailenngoe,  m  superstitioat 
deoease  of  rail  I.,  A.  D.  768,  the  pa-pal  chair  attachment  to  the  see.  of  Home  unhappily  mio^ 
was  filled  for  a  year  by  Constantine,  who  con-  led  itself,  mnd  led  him  to  engage  in  ttieological 
demned  the  worsnip  of  images,  and  was,  therefore,  disputes  and  quibbles  unwoi&y  of  his  da- 
tumaltuously  deposed,  and  Stephen  IV.  sub-  racter.    He  distinguished  himself  in  the  contro- 
ttituted  in  his  room,  who  was  a  iiirioas  de-  Teny  concerning  the  worship  of   images,  and 
lender  of  them.    He  immediately  assembled  a  sought  to  withdraw  Adrian  from  an  approval  of 
council  in  the  Lateran  church,  where  the  re-  the  decrees  of  the  second  Nicene  council.  With 
nowned  Others  abrogated  all  Constantine's  de-  this  view  he,  in  the  year  794,  assembled  at 
crees,  deposed  all  Uie  bbhops  that  had  been  Frankfort  on  the  Main  a  council  of  300  bishops, 
ordained  by  him,  annulled  all  his  baptisms  and  in  order  to  reexamine  this  important  question, 
chrisms,  and,  as  some  historians  relate,  after  by  which  the  worship  of  images   was  unani- 
having  beaten  and  used  him  with  great  indip;nity,  moosly  condemned.    At  this  period  a  new  at- 
made  a  fire  in   the  church  and  burnt  him  to  taqk  was  made  upon  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peler. 
death.    After  this  they  annulled  all  the  decrees  Adrian,  who  had  succeeded  Stephen  in  the  pa^nl 
of  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  ordered    the  chair,  maintained  a  steady  attachment  to  Char- 
restoration  of  statues  and  images,  and  anathe-  lemagne,  whidi  provoked  Dideric,  king  of  the 
matised  that  execrable  and  pernicious  synod,  Lombards,  to  invade  the  state  of  Ravenna,  and 
^ving  this  curious  reason  for  the  use  of  the  to  threaten  Rome  itself.    Charlemagne  lecom- 
images:  that  if  it  was  lawful  for  emperors,  and  pensed  his  attachment,  by  marching  with  a  large 
those  vrfao  had  deserved  well  of  their  country,  army  to  his  succor ;  and  haring  gained  many 
to  have  their  images  erected,  but  not  lawful  to  considerable  advantages  over  Dideric,  and  reoo- 
set  up  those  of  uod,  the  ocmdition  of  the  im-  vered  the  cities  which  he  had  taken,  he  vtiited 
mortal  God  would  be  worse  than  that  of  man.  the  pope  at  Rome,  confirming  the  grants  made 
Thus  the  reign  of  superstition  strengthened  and  by  his  ftther  Pepin,  to  whioi  he  added  new 
enlarged  itself  until  the  time  of  Irene,  the  em-  donations,  and   formed  a  perpetual   league  of 
press  of  Constantinople  and  her  son  Constant  friendship  between  the  growing  power  of  Fraooe 
tine,  about  the  close  of  this  century.    Irene  was  and  the  established  supremacy  of  the  western 
the  wife  of  Leo  IV.,  who,  in  775,  after  the  death  church.  On  this  occasion  he  expressed  his  piety, 
of  Constantine,  was  declared  emperor.    Having  by  the  humiliating  ceremony  of  kissing  each  d 
strenuously  exerted  himself  for  the  extirpation  the  steps  as  he  ascended  to  the  church  of  St 
of  idolatry  out  of  the  Christian  church,  he  was  Peter.      By  thus  consulting  the  fiivor  of  the 
poisoned  by  his  perfidious  wife,  who  was  a  Roman  pontiffs,  clerey,  and  consequently  that 
aealous  supporter  of  image  worship.    Under  of  the  people,  Charlemagne  opened  for  him- 
Irene's  influence  and  authority  was  convened  self  a  passage  to  the  empire  of  the  west  and  to 
what  is  termed  the  seventh  general  council,  held  the  supreme  dominion  over  the  city  of  Rome 
at  Nice,  the  number  of  buhops  present  being  and  its  territory,  upon  which  the  western  empire 
about  350.    They  pronounced  anauhemas  upon  seemed  to  depend. 

all  who  should  not  receive  images,  or  who  should  .  In  the  year  796  Leo  III.,  who  had  succeeded 
applv  what  the  Scriptures  say  against  idols  to  Adrian  in  the  papacy,  transmitted  to  Charles  the 
the  holy  images,  or  who  should  iM  them  idols,  Roman  standard,  requesting  him  to  send  some 
or  who  should  wilfully  communicate  with  those  person  to  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity  from  the 
who  rejected  and  despised  them ;  adding,  accord-  Itomans,  an  instance  of  submission  vrith  which 
ing  to  custom,  '  Long  live  Constanane,  and  that  monarch  was  highly  flattered.  Accord- 
Irene  his  mother,'  and  anathematising  all  here-  ingly,  in  the  year  800,  we  find  Charles  at  Rome, 


ipproved 

ani  ratified  these  decrees,  the  result  of  which  midst  of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  and  upon 

vruhy  that  idols  and  images  were  erected  in  all  his  knees  before  the  altar,  the  pope  advanced, 

the  churches,  and  those  who  opposed  them  were  and  put  an  imperial  crown  upon  his  head.   As 

treated  with  great  severitjF.  soon  as  the  people  perceived  it,  they  exclaimed. 

On  the  death  of  Pepm,  king  of  France,  in  '  Long  life  and  victory  to  Charles  Augustus, 
the  year  768,  his  dominions  were  divided  be-  crowned  by  the  hand  of  God,'  '  Long  live  the 
tween  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Carloman,  the  great  and  pious  emperor  of  the  Romans.'  The 
latter  of  whom  dyiii^  ,two  years  afterwards,  supreme  pontiff  then  conducted  him  to  a  mag- 
Charles  became  sole  monarch  of  that  country,  ninoent  throne,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
In  his  general  character  he  somewhat  resembled  occasion,  and,  as  soon  as  be  was  seated,  paia 
our  English  Alfred,  and  is  deservedly  ranked  him  those  honors  which  his  predecessors  had 
amongst  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  that  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  Roman  emperois. 
have  appeared^a  rare  instance  of  a  monarch  Leo  now  presented  him  with  the  imperial  man- 
who  united  his  own  glory  with  the  happiness  of  tie,  on  bemg  invested  with  which,  Charles  n- 
his  people.  turned  to  his  palace  amidst  the  acclamatioos  of 

In  private  life  he  was  amiable ;  an  affec-  the  multitude.    Succeeding  generations,  gntdal 

tionate  father,  a  fond  husband,  and  a  generous  for  the  services  which  Charlemagne  had  rendered 

fu  from 

fore  of  L J ,  ^. ^ ^ , r- 

own  mind.    But,  with  all  these  amiable  traits  in  Ronums,  ordered  Psschal   II.,  whom  he  had 
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raised  to  the  pontificate,  to  enrol  the  name  of  efforts  to  extend  their  authority,  and  render 
this  mighty  conqueror  among  the  tutelary  saints  dominion  unlimited  and  universal.  It  is  here 
of  the  church.  Indeed  Charlemagne  merited  that  we  may  place,  with  proprietY,  an  event 
tius  honor ;  for  to  have  enriched  the  clergy  with  which  is  said  to  have  interrupted  the  much 
large  and  magnificent  donations,  and  to  have  vaunted  succession  of  regular  bishops  in  the  see 
extended  the  boundaries  of  the  church,  no  mat-  of  Rome,  from  the  fint  foundation  of  that 
ter  by  what  methods,  was  then  considered  as  the  church  to  the  present  time.  Between  the  ponti- 
highest  merit,  and  as  a  sufficient  pretension  to  ficate  of  Leo  iV.,  who  died  in  the  year  865,  and 
the  honor  of  saintship.  But,  in  the  esteem  of  that  of  Benedict  III.  a  certain  woman,  who  art- 
those  who  judge  of  the  nature  and  character  of  fully  disguised  her  sex  for  a  considerable  time, 
sanctitv  by  the  decisions  of  the  gospel,  the  is  said,  by  learning,  genius,  and  dexterity,  to 
sainted  emperor  will  appear  utterly  unworthv  of  have  made  good  her  way  to  ibe  papal  chair,  and 
that  object.  The  favors  that  were  conferred  by  to  have  governed  the  church  with  the  title  and 
the  pontiff  on  the  French  monarch  imperiously  dignity  of  pontiff  about  two  years.  This  extra- 
called  for  an  adequate  return ;  and  it  is  due  to  ordinaiy  person  is  yet  known  by  the  title  of 
Charlema^e  to  say  that  he  was  by  no  means  Pope  Joan.  Tlie  period  was  now  arrived  in 
deficient  in  gratitude.  The  Greek  emperor  had  which  the  clergy  aspired  to  the  right  of  dis- 
abdicated  or  forfeited  his  right  to  the  exarchate  posing  of  crowns,  which  they  founded  on  the 
of  Ravenna,  and  the  sword  of  Pepin,  the  fiither  ancient  Jewish  practice  of  anointing  kings, 
of  Charles,  had  no  sooner  wrested  it  from  the  They  had  recourse  to  the  most  miserable  fictions 
grasp  of  Aistulphus,  dian  he  conferred  it  on  the  and  sophisms  to  render  themselves  independent. 
Roman  pontiff,  as  a  recompense  *  for  the  remis-  They  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  because 
sion  of  his  sins,  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.'  sacred  hands  could  not  without  abomination. 
The  splendid  donation  was  granted  in  supreme  submit  to  hands  impure  1  One  usurpation  led 
and  absolute  dominion,  and  the  world  beneld  a  to  another;  abuse  constituted  right;  a  quibble 
Christian  bishop  invested  with  the  prerogatives  appeared  a  divine  law  ;  ignorance  sanctified 
of  a  temporal  prince ; — tiie  choice  of  magis-  eveiy  thing,  and  the  most  enormous  usurpations 
trates,  and  the  exercise  of  justice,  the  imposition  of  the  clergy  obtained  a  ready  sanction  mm  the 
of  taxes,  and  the  wealth  of  the  palace  of  Ra-  slavish  superstition  of  the  laity, 
venna.  '  Perhaps,'  says  Gibbon,  '  the  humility  The  history  of  the  following  ages  shows  in  a 
of  a  Christian  priest  should  have  rejected  an  multitude  of  deplorable  examples  the  disorders 
earthly  kingdom  which  it  was  not  easy  for  him  and  calamities  tnat  sprung  from  the  ambition  of 
to  govern  without  renouncing  the  virtues  of  his  the  aspiring  pontiffs ;  it  represents  these  despotic 

Crofession ;  but  humility  does  not  appear  to  lords  of  the  church  labonng,  by  the  aid  of  their 
Bve  been  a  very  promment  trait  in  tne  cha-  impious  frauds,  to  overturn  its  ancient  govem- 
racters  of  the  Roman  pontifis ;  and  the  profuse  ment,  to  undermine  the  authority  of  its  bishops, 
liberality  of  the  Frendi  kings  at  this  time  was  to  engross  its  riches  and  revenues  into  their  own 
not  much  calculated  to  promote  it  among  them.'  hands ;  nay,  what  is  still  more  horrible,  it  repr^ 
Before  we  narrate  those  events  which,  during  sents  them  aiming  perfidious  blows  at  the  thrones 
the  ninth  and  succeeding  centuries,  raised  the  of  princes,  and  endeavouring  to  lessen  their 
papal  see  to  its  greatest  height  of  power  and  ar-  power  and  to  set  bounds  to  their  dominion.  The 
rogance,  we  must  observe  mat,  although  hitherto  ignorance  and  corruption  that  dishonored  the 
the  approbation  of  the  emperor  was  necessary  Christian  church  in  this  century  were  great  be- 
in  order  to  the  consecration  of  the  person  chosen  yond  measure. 

to  the  pontificate,  after  the  time  of  Charles  the  About  the  year  877  pope  John  VIII.  con- 
Bald,  a  new  scene  of  thingp  arose.  That  prince,  vened  a  council  at  Troves  in  France,  one  of  the 
having  obtained  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  good  canons  of  which  is  sumcienlly  remarkable  to  be 
offices  of  the  bisbop  of  Rome,  returned  this  adduced  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
eminent  service  by  delivering  the  succeeding  It  expressly  asserts  that  *  the  powers  of  the 
pontiffs  from  the  obligation  of  waiting  for  the  world  shall  not  dare  to  seat  tlumiselves  in  the 
consent  of  the  emperors,  in  order  to  their  being  presence  of  the  bishops  unless  desired.'  Thus 
installed  in  their  office.  And  thus  we  find  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  pontiffs,  in  dvii 
from  the  time  of  Eugenius  II.,  who  was  raised  affairs,  coae,  in  a  short  time,  to  an  enormous 
to  the  pontificate  A.  D.  824,  the  election  of  the  height,  through  the  favor  and  protection  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  carried  on  without  the  princes  in  whose  cause  they  had  employed  the 
least  regard  to  law,  order,  and  decency;  and  influence  which  superstition  had  given  than 
was  generally  attended  with  civil  tumults  and  over  the  minds  of  tne  people.  The  increase  of 
dissensions,  until  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Great ;  their  authority  in  religious  matters  was  not  less 
who  put  a  stop  to  these  disorderly  proceedings,  rapid  or  less  consider&le ;  and  it  arose  from  the 
Among  the  prelates  that  were  raised  to  the  pon-  same  causes.  The  Roman  pontiflb,  elate  with 
ti  ficate  in  the  ninth  century  there  were  very  few  their  overgrown  prosperity  and  the  daily  acccs- 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  learning,  aioos  that  were  made  to  their  aoterity,  were 
prudence,  or  virtue ;  or,  who  were  studious  of  eagerly  bent  upon  persuading  all,  and  had  in- 
those  particular  oualtties  that  are  essential  to  the  dc«d  the  good  fortune  to  persiuulemany,  that  the 
character  of  a  Cnristian  bishop.  On  the  con-  bishop  of  Rome  was  constituted,  by  Jesus  Christ, 
trary,  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  only  known  supreme  legislator  and  judge  of  the  church  uni- 
by  the  flagitious  actions  that  have  transmitted  versal ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  bishops  derived 
their  names  with  infamy  to  our  times ;  and  all  seem  all  their  authority  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  nor 
tQ  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  ambitious    could  the  councils  determine  any  thing  without 
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his  permusion  and  consent.  After  the  death  of  had  pretended  to  the  right  of  cieatiog  saints  hy^ 
Lando,  who  only  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  a  short  his  sole  authority,  gave  in  this  centoiy  the  fitst 
time  in  the  year  914,  John  X.  ohtained  the  pon-  specimen  of  this  ghostly  power — for  in  the  pre- 
tlBcal  chair  throueh  the  intrigues  of  a  celebrated  ceding  ages  there  is  no  example  of  his  haTin^ 
prostitute,  Theodora,  with  whom  he  had  long  exercised  this  privilege  alone.  Tk^  specimen 
neen  intimate,  notwithstanding  his  elevated  sta-  was  given  in  tne  year  993  by  John  XV.«  at  a 
tion  in  the  church.  As  John  was  indebted  for  council  held  at  tlw  Lateran  palace,  who,  after 
bis  rank  and  elevation  in  the  church  to  the  in-  hearing  read  an  account  of  the  life  and  supposed 
trigues  of  one  iniamous  woman  so  he  lost  his  miracles  of  Ulderic,  bishop  of  Augusta,  demred^ 
dignity  and  life  through  those  of  another.  This  with  the  approbation  of  bu  bishops,  tint  from 
was  Marozia,  the  daughter  of  his  former  mbtress  thenceforth  Ulderic  might  be  worshipped  and 
Theodora.  Marozia,  exasperated  that  she  did  invoked  as  a  saint  in  heaven  reigning  with  Christ 
uot  succeed  her  mother  in  the  confidence  of  the  This  is  the  first  instance  oa  rcooid  of  the  solemn 
pope,  resolved  to  destroy  him  and  his  brother  canonisation  of  a  pretendedly  meritorious  cha- 
Peter ;  who,  at  this  time,  was  in  habits  of  the  meter,  a  practice  which  soon  conthbuted  to 
strictest  intimacy  with  him.  She  communicated  crowd  the  Roman  calendar  vrith  saints,  and 
the  bloody  design  to  her  husband,  and  prevailed  loaded  the  church  with  wealth  by  the  rich  offer- 
on  him  not  only  to  approve  but  to  be  the  instru-  ings  vrith  which  the  superstitious  multitude  were 
ment  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  Accordingly  encouraged  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  these  new 
this  wretch,  on  a  certain  day,  when  this  pope  and  mediators  between  God  and  man.  The  adminis- 
his  brother  were  together  in  the  Lateran  palace,  tration  of  John  XV.  was  as  happy  as  the  troubled 
broke  in  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  ruffians,  killed  state  of  the  Roman  aSuis  woiua  permit ;  bot  the 
Peter  before  his  brother*sfeoe;  and  then,  seizing  tranquillity  he  enjoyed  was  not  so  mudi  the 
the  pope,  dragsed  him  to  prison,  where  he  soon  efect  of  his  wisdom  and  prudence  as  of  his  being 
afterwards  dira.  This  licentious  pontiff  was  sue-  a  Roman  by  birth  and  a  descendant  from  noble 
oeeded  by  Leo  VI.,  who  sat  but  seven  months  in  and  illustrious  ancestors, 
the  apostolic  chair,  which  was  filled  after  him  bv  Several  learned  writers  have  observed  that,  in 
Stephen  VII.  The  death  of  the  latter,  which  this  century,  certain  bishops  mentioned  publicly 
liappcned  in  the  year  931,  presented  to  the  am-  that  the  Roman  pontiff^^ere  not  only  bishops  of 
bition  of  Marozia  an  object  worthy  of  its  grasp ;  Rome,  but  of  toe  whole  world ;  an  assertion 
and  accordingly  she  raised  to  the  papal  dignity  which  hitherto  none  had  ventured  to  make ;  and 
John  XI.,  who  was  the  fruit  of  her  lawless  that  even  among  the  Frendi  cleigy  it  had  been 
amours  with  one  of  the  pretended  successors  of  affirmed  by  somethat  the  authority  of  the  bishops, 
St  Peter,  Sergius  III.,  whose  adulterous  com-  though  divine  in  its  origin,  was  conveyed  to 
merce  with  that  infemous  woman  gave  an  infal*  them  by  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles, 
lible  guide  to  the  Roman  church.  John  XL,  It  was  no  doubtful  mark  of  the  progress  and 
who  was  thus  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  strength  of  the  Christian  cause  that  the  European 
by  the  credit  and  influence  of  his  mother,  was    kinn  and  princes  began  so  eariy  as  this  century 

SuUed  down  from  this  summit  of  spiritual  gran-  to  form  the  project  of  a  holy  war  uainst  the 
eur,  A.D.  933,  by  Alberic  his  naif  brother.  Mahometans,  who  were  masters  of  Palestine; 
Upon  the  death  of  Agapetus  II.,  which  happened  they  considered  it  as  an  intolerable  reproach  upon 
in  the  year  956,  Alberic  U.,  who,  to  the  dignity  of  Christians  that  the  veiy  land  in  whaak  the  divine 
Roman  consul  joined  a  degree  of  authority  and  author  of  their  religion  had  received  his  biith, 
opulence  which  nothing  could  resist,  raised  to  exercised  his  ministry,  and  made  expiation  for 
the  pontificate  his  son  Octavian,  who  vnd  yet  in  the  sins  of  mortals,  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
the  early  bloom  of  youth,  and  destitute  of  every  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  They  also  looked 
Quality  that  was  required  for  dischai^ging  the  upon  it  as  highly  just  and  suitable  to  the  majeaty 
auties  of  that  high  and  important  office.  This  of  the  Christian  religion  to  avenge  the  calamities 
unworthy  pontiff,  who  assumed  the  name  of  John  and  injuries,  the  persecution  and  repnoach, 
XII.,  was  as  unhappy  as  his  promotion  had  been  which  its  professors  nad  suffered  under  tne  Ma- 
scandalous.  Being  degradea  in  the  most  igno-  hometan  yoke.  The  bloody  signal  vras  accord- 
minious  manner  from  his  high  office  by  Otho  the  ingly  given  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  oen- 
Great,  Leo  VIII.  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place,  tury  by  the  Roman  pontiff  Sylvester  II.,  and  that 
After  this  he  several  times  conspired  against  the  in  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate ;  and  this  signal 
life  of  the  new  pope,  and  was  as  frequently  par-  was  an  epistle,  written  in  the  name  of  the  church 
doned ;  till  at  length  he  contrived  to  set  himself  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  church  universal  throughout 
again  on,  the  papal  throne.  John  instantly  as-  the  worid ;  in  which  the  European  powers  are 
sembled  a  council  of  prelates  and  cardinals,  who  solemnly  exhoited  and  entreated  to  succor  and 
condemned  the  council  that  had  deposed  him,  deliver  the  Christians  in  Palestine.  The  'exhor- 
and  DMsed  different  sentences  of  condemnation  tations  of  the  pontiff  were,  however,  without  eP- 
on  all  those  who  had  been  accessary  to  the  eleva-  feet,  except  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  who 
tion  of  his  rival.  John  did  not  long  survive  the  are  said  to  have  obeyed  the  papal  summons  with 
holding  of  this  council ;  for,  having  engaged  in  a  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  to  have  prepared  them- 
criminal  connexion  with  a  married  woman,  the  selves  immediately  for  a  holy  campaign.  The 
injured  husband,  who  caught  him  in  the  act,  put  see  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Sylvester  IL, 
an  end  to  the  life  and  debaucheries  of  his  holi-  which  happened  in  the  year  1003,  was  fiHed 
nes^  by  some  violent  blows  which  he  gave  him  successively  by  John  XVIL,  John  XVIII.,  Bene- 
on  his  temples.  diet  VI II.,  and  John  XIX.,  none  of  whose  pon- 

The  Roman  pontiff,  who  before  this  period    tificates  were  distinguished  by  any  memorable 
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«TfiiU;  they  weie  not,  however,  chargeable  with  to  obftain  a  cardinars  hat.  He  wat  a  man  of  a 
dishonoring  their  high  stations  by  that  licentioiia-  restless,  fiery,  and  enterprising  disposition ;  but 
ness  and  immorality  that  rendered  so  many  of  chiefly  remarkable  for  nis  furious  zeal  for  the 
their  successors  infamous ;  their  lives  were  vir-  pretensions  of  the  church.  He  was  bom  at 
tuous ;  at  least  their  conduct  was  decent.  But  Soana,  in  Tuscany,  of  obscure  parents,  brought 
their  examples  had  little  effect  upon  Benedict  up  at  Rome,  and  lud  been  frequently  employed 
IX.,  a  most  abandoned  profligate  and  a  wretch  by  that  court  to  manage  various  political  con- 
capable  of  the  most  homd  crimes,  whose  flagi-  cems  which  reouired  dexterity  and  resolution ; 
tious  conduct  drew  upon  him  the  just  resent-  and  he.  rendered  himself  famous  in  all  parts  of 
ment  of  the  Romans;  who,  in  the  year  1038,  de-  Italy  for  his  zeal  and  intrepidity.  Hilaebrand 
graded  him  from  his  office.  had  interest  enough  to  procure  himself  to  be 
A.  D.  1048  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  was  ap-  elected  to  the  pontifical  chair  in  1073,  on  the 
pointed  to  the  pontificate.  Tnis  prelate  is  known  same  day  that  Alexander  was  interred,  by  the 
in  the  list  of  the  popes  by  the  name  of  Leo  IX.,  title  of  Gregory  VII. ;  and  the  papacy  has  not 
and  his  private  virtues,  as  wdl  as  hb  public  acts  produced  a  more  extraordinary  character.  *  All 
of  leal  and  piety  in  the  government  of  the  church,  that  the  malice  or  flattery  of  a  multitude  of 
were  deemed  meritorious  enough  to  entitle  him  to  writers  have  said  of  this  pop^'  says  Voltaire,  *  is 
a  place  among  the  saintly  order.  But,  if  we  de-  concentrated  in  a  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  a 
duct  from  these  pretended  virtues  his  vehement  Neapolitan  artist,  in  which  Gregory  is  represent- 
leal  for  augmenting  the  opulence  and  authority  ed  as  holding  a  crook  in  one  lumd  and  a  whip  in 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  his  laudable  severity  the  other,  trampling  sceptres  under  his  feet,  with 
in  correcting  and  punishing  certain  enormous  St.  Peter's  net,  and  fishes  on  either  side  of  him.' 
vices  wluch  were  common  among  the  clergy  dur-  Gregory  was  installed  by  the  people  of  Rome, 
ing  his  pontificate,  there  will  remain  little  in  the  without  consulting  the  emperor,  as  had  hitherto 
life  and  administration  of  this  pontiff  that  cinild  been  customary.    But,  though  Henry  had  not 

S're  him  any  pretensions  to  his  distinction,  been  consulted  upon  the  occasion,  Gresory  pru- 

eing  taken  prisoner  by  his  enemies,  and  led  dently  waited  for  his  confirmation  of  the  choice 

captive  to  fienevento,  dismal  reflections  upon  before  he  assumed  the  chair.    He  obtained  it  by 

his  unhappy  fate  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  this  mark  of  submission :  the  emperor  confirmed 

threw  him  into  a  dangerous  illness :  so  that  after  his  election :  and  the  new  pontiff  was  not  dila- 

a  year's  imprisonment  he  wt»  sent  to  Rome,  tory  in  polling  off  the  mask ;  for  in  a  little  time 

where  he  concluded  his  days  on  the  19th  of  he  raised  a  storm  which  fell  with  violence  upon 

April  1064.  the  head  of  Henry,  and  shook  all  the  thrones  in 

Before  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  II.,  A.  D.  Christendom.  He  began  his  pontificate  with  ex- 
1058,  the  popes  were  chosen  not  only  by  \|ie  communicating  every  ecclesiastic  who  should  re- 
suflrages  of  the  cardinds,  bat  also  bv  those  of  the  ceive  a  benefice  from  a  layman,  and  every  layman 
whole  Roman  clergy,  the  nobUitv,  the  burgessesp  bv  whom  such  benefice  should  be  conferred, 
and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  To  increase  This  was  engaging  the  church  in  an  open  war 
the  papal  influence,  and  to  limit  that  of  the  lower  with  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  It  was  evi- 
deigrand  of  the  people  as  far  as  was  possible^  this  dent,  indeed,  that  Uresoiv  formed  the  project  of 
artful  and  provident  pontiff  bad  a  kw  passed  by  making  himself  lord  of  (Jhristendom,  by  at  once 
which  the  cardinals  were  empowered,  upon  H  dissolving  the  iurisdiction  which  kings  and  em- 
vacancy  in  the  see  of  Rome,  to  elect  a  new  pope  perors  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  various 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  ancient  privileges  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  by  subjecting  to  the 
of  the  Roman  emperors  in  this  important  matter,  papal  authority  all  temporal  princes,  rendering 
Not  tlMt  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  with  the  burgesses,  their  dominions  tributary  to  tne  see  of  Rome : 
and  people,  were  wholly  excluded  fnm  idl  part  and,  however  romantic  the  undertaking  may  ap- 
in  this  election,  since  their  consent  was  solemnly  pear,  it  was  not  altoMither  without  success.  Tne 
demanded,  and  also  esteemed  of  much  weight;  pretensions  of  the  Roinish  church  had  at  this 
but,  in  conseauence  of  Uiis  new  regulation,  the  tiin%  says  Mr.  Soutbey,  been  carried  to  the 
cardinals  acted  the  princqwl  part  in  the  creation  highest  pitch  bv  Gregory  VII.,  one  of  those 
of  the  new  pontiff ;  tnough  they  suffered  fbr  a  lona  restless  spirits  who  obtain  an  opprobrious  renown 
time  much  opposition  Doth  mxn  the  sacerdotu  in  bistcffv  for  disturbing  the  age  in  wfaidi  they 
order  and  the  Roman  citiiens,  who  were  con*  live.  The  Romanists  themselves  acknowledge 
stantly  either  redaiminff  their  ancient  rights*  or  now  the  inordinate  ambition  of  this  haughty 
abusing  the  privilege  they  yet  retained,  of  con*  pontiff,  who  may  be  deemed  the  founder  of  the 
firming  the  election  of  every  new  pope  by  their  pnpal  dominion ;  but,  during  many  centuries,  he 
approbation  and  consent  was  held  up  as  an  object  of  admiration  to  the 

in  the  following  century  an  end  was  put  to  all  Christian  world,  and  still  holds  his  place  as  a 

these  disputes  by  Alexander  II.»  who  was  so  for-  saint  in  the  Roinish  calendar.    His  sanctity,  the 

tunate  as  to  complete  what  Nicolas  had  ordy  be-  legends  of  that  church  relate^  was  prefigured  in 

gun,  and  who  transferred  and  confirmed  to  the  childhood,  by  sparks  proceeding  trom  his  ggr- 

cardmals  the  right  of  electing  to  the  apostolic  nients  and  a  lambent  li|^  which  wpeaxed  to  is- 

see,  excluding  the  nobility,  the  people,  and  the  sue  from  his  head.    He  himself  affirmed  that,  in 

rest  of  the  clergy,  from  all  concern  in  this  im-  a  dream,  there  went  forth  fire  fhwa  his  mouth  and 

portant  matter.     Pivsiog  over  die  contentions  set  the  worid  in  flames ;  and  Us  enemies,  who 

between  Heniy  IV.  and  Alexander  we  come  to  vilified  him  as  a  sorcerer,  admitted  that  such  a 

the  turbulent  pontifioate  of  Hildebnmd,  originally  vision  was  appropriate  to  one  who  was  indeed  a 

a  monk  of  die  order  of  CIngny,  who  found  means  firebrand.    Anotner  of  his  dreams  was  that  he 
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mw  St.  Paul  clearing  out  dung  from  his  chutch,  many  novelties  and  abusjes,  and  deriatsd  horn 
wherein  cattle  had  tiucen  shelter,  and  calling  up-  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  in  several  instances,  the 
on  him  to  assist  him  in  the  work ;  and  certain  emperor,  by  the  supreme  authority  derived  ftooa 
persons  who  were  keeping  vigils  in  St.  Peter's  his  predecesson»,  ought  to  divest  him  of  his  dig- 
church  beheld,  in  a  widLing  vision,  St.  Peter  and  nity,  and  appoint  a  successor.    In  the  articles  of 
Hildebrand  laboring  at  the  same  task.    By  such  accusation  it  was,  among  other  things,  imputed 
artifices  his  reputation  for  sanctiW  was  establish-  to  Gregory  that  he  was  an  apostate  monk,  an  in- 
ed  among  the  people,  while  he  obtained  promo-  cendiary,  a  sacrilegtst,  a  murderer,  a  liar,  aa 
tion  for  his  activity  and  talents ;  till  at  length,  abettor  of  adultery  and  incests.    Heniy,  conat' 
rather  by  intrigue  and  popular  outciy  than  by  quently,  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  with  a 
canonioil  election,  he  was  cnosen  pope.    Hither-  formal  deprivation  of  Gregory :  who,  in  his  turn, 
to  the  popes  had  recognised  the  supremacy  of  convoked  a  council,  at  wtoch  were  present  1 10 
the  emperors,  by  notifying  to  them  their  elec-  bishops,  who  unanimously  agreed  that  the  pope 
tion  before  they  were  consecrated,  and  having  had  just  cause  to  depose  Henry,  to  anmil  the 
that  ceremony  performed  in  the  presence  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  which  the  princes  and  stales 
imperial  envoy.    Hildebrand  conrormed  to  this,  had  taken  in  his  ikvor,  and  to  prohibit  them 
being  conscious  that  his  elevation  was  informal,  from  holding  any  correspondence  with  him  on 
and  glad  to  have  it  thus  ratified.    The  first  use  pain  of  excommunication.     Hildebrand*s  Ian- 
he  wade  of  the  power  which  he  had  thus  obtain-  guage  was,  that,  if  kinss  presumed  to  disc^>ey 
ed  was  to  throw  off  all  dependence  upon  the  the  edicts  of  the  apostouc  see,  they  were  cut  off* 
temporal    authority,    and  establish    a    system  from  participating  in  the  body  and  blood  of 
whereby  Rome  should  again  become  the  mistress  Christ,  and  forfeited  their  dignities.    For  if  that 
of  the  world.    A  grander  scheme  never  was  de-  see  had  power  to  determine  and  judge  in  things 
vised  by  human  ambition,  and,  wild  as  it  may  celestial  and  spiritual,  how  much  more  in  things 
appear,  it  was  at  that  time,  in  many  points,  so  earthly  and  secular !    The  church,  he  affinned, 
beneficial  that  the  most  upright  man  might  con-  had  power  to  give  or  take  away  all  empires, 
scientiously  have  labored  to  advance  it.  Whether  kingaoms,  dudues,  principalities,  marquuates, 
the  desire  of  benefiting  mankind  had  any  place  countries,  and  possessions  of  all  men  whatsoever, 
amouff  the  early  impulses  of  Hildebrand  may  be  A  sentence  of  deprivation  was  immediately  HxU 
well  doubted,  upon  the  most  impartial  consider-  minated  against  tne  emperor  and  his  adherents : 
ation  of  his  conduct;  but  in  preparing  the  way  '  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God  and  by  your  an- 
for  an  intolerable  tyranny,  ana  fbr  the  worst  of  thority,'said  Gregory,  addressing  the  members  of 
all  abuses,  he  began  by  reforming  abuses  and  his  council,  '  I  prohibit  Henry  from  govern  ii^ 
vindicating  legal  rights.     Such  a  government  the  Teutonic  kingdom  and  Italy ;  I  release  aU 
Hildebrand  w6uld  have  fininded ;  aira  Christen-  Christians  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him ; 
dom,  if  his  plans  had  been  accomplished,  would  and  I  strictly  forbid  all  persons  to  serve  or 
have  become  a  federal  body,  tne  kings  and  attend  him  as  king.*    This  is  the  first  instance  of 
princes  of  which  should  have  bound  themselves  a  pope  presuming  to  deprive  a  sovereign  of  his 
to  obey  the  vicar  of  Christ,  not  onlv  as  their  crown ;  but,  unhappily,  it  was  too  flattering  to 
spiritual,  but  their  temporal  lord ;  and  their  dis-  ecclesiastical  pride  to  be  the  last.    Gregory  well 
putes,  instead  of  being  decided  by  the  sword,  knew  what  consequences  would  result  from  the 
were  to  have  been  referred  to  a  council  of  pre-  thunders  of  the  church.    The  bishops  in  Ger^ 
lates  annually  assembled  at  Rome.    Unhappily,  many  immediately  came  over  to  his  partr,  and 
the  personal  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  drew  with  them  many  of  the  nobles.  The  Saxons 
counteracted  the  pacific  part  of  his  schemes ;  took  the  opportunity  of  revolting :  even    the 
and  he  became  the  firebrand  of  Europe,  instead  emperor's  favorite  Guelf,  a  nobleman  to  whom 
of  the  peacemaker.    Hitherto  the  princes  of  he  had  given  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  supported 
Christendom  had  enjoyed  the  ri^t  of  nominating  the  malcontents  with  that  very  power  winch  be 
bishops  and  abbots,  and  of  giving  them  investi-  owed  to  his  sovereign's  bounty ;  and  the  princes 
ture  by  the  ring  and  crosier.  The  popes,  on  their  and  prelates  who  had  assisted  in  deposing  Gre- 
part,  had  been  accustomed  to  send  l^tes  to  the  gory  gave  up  their  monarch  to  be  tried  by  the 
emperors  to  entreat  their  assbtance,  to  obtain  pope,  who  was  requested  to  come  to  Augsbuig 
their  confirmation,  or  to  desire  them  to  come  and  for  that  purpose.    To  avoid  the  odium  of  this 
receive  papal  sanction.    Gregory,  now  resolving  impending  trial  Henry  submitted  to  the  d^rada- 
to  push  the  claim  of  investitures,  sent  two  of  his  tion  of  preparing  to  throw  himself  at  the  6et  of 
legates  to  summons  Henry  to  appear  before  him  the  pontiff,  to  solicit  absolution.    It  was  some 
as  a  delinquent,  because  he  still  continued  to  time  before  the  pontiff  would  admit  the  monardi 
bestow  investitures,  notwithstanding  the  papal  into  his  presence;  and  when  the  order  was  issued 
decree  to  the  contrary :  adding  that,  if  he  nited  for  that  purpose,  it  was  on  the  condition  that  he 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  church,  he  must  expect  should  enter  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  fortress 
to  be  excommunicated  and  dethroned.    This  ar^  without  attendants ;  and  at  the  next  gate  he  was 
rogant  message,  from  one  whom  he  regarded  aa  required  to  divest  himself  of  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
his  vassal,  greatly  provoked  Henry,  who  abruptly  alty,  and  put  on  a  coarse  woollen  tunic,  in  which 
dismissed  the  legates,  and  lost  no  time  in  con-  dress,  and  barefooted,  he  was  suffered  to  stand 
voking  an  assembly  of  princes  and  dignified  ec-  for  tluee  whole  days  at  the  third  gjate^  exposed 
elesiastics  at  Worms;  where,  after  mature  deli-  to  the  severity  of  tiie  weather,  festmg  ana  im- 
bsration  th^  came  to  this  conclusion :  that,  ploring  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  pope.    The 
Gngory  having  usurped  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  by  pope  from  one  of  the  windows  of  his  cai^ 
iikdifect  means,  infected  the  church  of  God  with  where  he  was  seated  with  the  counten  Madlda, 
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whose  dose  tntlmacy  with  Gregory  led  to  too  pardons  for  another  life,  whatever  crimes  mig^l 
well  founded  suspicions  of  his  virtue,  enjoyed  oe  commited  in  this ;  of  those  bills  of  exchanfle 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  seeing  an  emperor  in  on  heaven,  for  which,  in  the  end,  the  popes  paid 
sackcloth  and  bareheaded  at  his  gate.  At  length  so  dearly  on  earth,  and  the  traffic  in  which,  car- 
the  persons  of  distinction  who  were  with  Gre-  ried  to  a  disgusting  excess,  became  the  first  acci- 
gory,  affected  at  the  sufferings  of  the  kiofl:,  began  dental  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Mosheim  has 
to  complain  of  the  severity  of  his  holiness,  thus  summed  up  Uie  character  of  this  celebrated 
which  ttiey  said  was  more  becoming  a  tyrant  pontiff: — <  He  was,'  says  that  author,  '  a  man  of 
than  an  apostolical  father  or  judge :  thesiB  reports  uncommon  genius,  whose  ambition  in  forming 
were  earned  to  the  pope,  who,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  most  arduous  projects  was  equalled  by  his 
admitted  the  king,  and  after  much  difficulty  dexterity  in  bringing  them  into  execution ;  saga- 
granted  him  absolution.  That  Gregory  had  cious,  crafty,  and  intrepid,  nothing  could  escape 
formed  the  audacious  plan  of  subjecting  all  the  his  penetration,  defeat  his  stratagems,  or  daunt 
thrones  of  Europe  to  the  Roman  see  is  undoubt-  his  courage;  l^auj^ty  and  arrogant,  b^ond  all 
edly  evident,  both  from  his  own  epistles  and  also  measure ;  obstinate,  impetuous,  and  intractable, 
from  other  authentic  records  of  antiquity.  The  he  looked  up  to  the  summit  of  universal  empire 
nature  of  the  oath  he  drew  up  for  the  king  or  with  a  wishrul  eye,  and  labored  up  the  steep  as- 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  from  whom  he  demand-  cent  with  uninterrupted  ardor  and  invincible 
ed  a  profession  of  subjection  and  allegiance,  perseverance.  Void  of  all  principle,  and  desti- 
shows  abundantly  the  arrogance  of  his  preten-  tute  of  every  pious  and  virtuous  reeling,  he  suf- 
sions.  The  despotic  views  of  this  lordly  pontiff  fered  little  restraint  in  his  audacious  pursuits 
were,  however,  attended  with  less  success  in  from  the  dictates  of  religion  or  the  remonstrances 
England  than  in  any  other  country.    William  of  conscience/ 

the  Conquerer  was  a  prince  of  great  spirit  and  The  death  of  Gregory  neither  restored  peace 
resolution ;  extremely  jealous  of  his  rights,  and  to  the  church  nor  tranquillity  to  the  state ;  the 
tenacious  of  the  prerogatives  he  enjoyed  as  a  tumults  and  divisions  which  he  had  excitai  still 
sovereign  and  independent  monarch ;  and,  ao-  continued,  and  they  were  augmented  from  day 
cordingly,  when  Gregory  wrote  him  a  letter  de-  to  day  by  the  same  passions  to  which  they  owed 
manding  the  arrears  of  the  Peter-pence,  and  at  their  origin.  During  the  pontificate  of  Urban 
the  same  time  summouing  him  to  do  homage  for  II.,  successor  to  Gregory,  the  project  of  re- 
the  kingdom  of  England  as  a  fief  of  the  aposto-  conquering  Palestine  from  the  Mahometans  was 
lie  see,  William  granted  the  former,  but  refused  renewed  by  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  an  inhabitant 
the  latter  with  a  noble  obstinacy :  declaring  tlmt  of  Amiens,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of 
he  held  his  kingdom  of  God  only,  and  his  own  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  who  suggested  to  the 
sword.  Nothing  was  transacted  in  the  church  Roman  pontiff  the  means  of  accomplishing 
but  by  his  directions :  by  his  sole  authority  he  what  haa  been  unluckily  suspended.  If  we 
banished  or  imprisoned  the  bishops  whom  he  did  examine  the  motives  that  engaged  the  Roman 
not  like,  without  waiting  for  a  canonical  sentence,  pontifis,  and  particularly  Urban  II.,  to  kindle 
He  went  still  farther,  and  set  himself  in  some  this  holy  war,  which  in  its  progress  and  issue 
measure  above  the  popes,  by  forbidding  his  sub-  was  so  detrimental  to  almost  all  tlie  countries  of 
jects  to  receive  their  orders  or  acknowledge  their  Europe,  we  shall  probably  be  persuaded  that  its 
authority,  without  his  permission.  '  I  will  origin  is  to  be  derived  from  the  corrupt  notions 
never,'  said  the  monarch,  *  suffer  any  person  who  of  religion  which  prevailed  in  these  barbarous 
refuses  me  the  securities  of  a  subject  to  enjoy  times.  It  was  thought  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
estates  in  mv  dominions.*  He  separated  the  ec-  and  character  of  Christians  to  suffer  that  land 
clesiastical  nom  the  civil  courts,  with  which  they  that  was  blessed  with  the  ministry,  and  distin- 
had  hitherto  been  conjoined ;  and  he  deprived  guished  by  the  miracles  of  the  Saviour  of  men, 
the  clergy  of  many  of  their  lands,  and  subjected  to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  his  most  iiw 
the  rest  to  military  service.  Obliged  to  yield  to  veterate  enemies.  It  was  also  looked  upon  as  a 
the  obstinacy  of  the  English  monardi,  whose  very  importanch  branch  of  true  piety  to  visit  the 
name  struck  terror  into  the  boldest  hearts,  the  holy  place  of  Palestine;  which  pilgrimages,  how- 
restless  pontiff  addressed  his  imperious  mandates  ever,  were  extremely  dangerous  while  the  des- 
where  he  imagined  they  would  be  received  with  potic  Saiacens  were  m  possession  of  that  country, 
more  facility.  Had  the  success  of  that  pontift  Urban  was,  indeed,  mferior  to  Gregory  in  for- 
been  equal  to  the  extent  of  his  insolent  views,  all  titude  and  resolution;  he  was,  however,  his 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  would  have  been,  at  this  equal  in  arrogance  and  pride,  and  surpassed  him 
day,  tributary  to  the  Roman  see,  and  its  princes  greatly  in  temerity  and  imprudence.  Gregory 
the  soldiers  or  vassals  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  person  nad  never  carried  matters  so  far  as  to  forbid  the 
of  his  pretended  vicar  upon  earth.  But,  though  bishops  and  the  clei^  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
his  most  important  projects  were  ineiSectual,  giance  to  their  respective  sovereigns.  This  re- 
many  of  his  attempts  were  crowned  with  a  fkvo-  bellious  prohibition  was  reserved  for  the  audacity 
rable  issue ;  for,  from  the  time  of  his  pontificate,  of  Urban,  who  published  it  as  a  law  in  the 
the  face  of  Europe  underwent  a  considerable  council  of  Clermont.  In  the  same  spirit  ht 
change,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperors  and  seduced  Conrad,  the  son  of  Henry  IV.,  into 
other  sovereign  princes  were  much  diminished,  rebellion  against  his  iather,  by  persuading  him 
The  first  idea  of  reconquering  Palestine  from  the  that  it  was  lawful  for  subjects  to  break  their  oath 
Arabs  and  the  Turks,  by  an  army  of  Christians,  of  allegiance  to  all  such  as  were  excommunicated 
is  attributed  to  Gregory  VII.  To  him  also  may  by  the  pope.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1099, 
be  ascribed  the  origin  of  indulgencies ;  of  those  both  Conrad  and  the  pope  died ;  the  latter  being 
Vol.  XVIll  3  U 
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fttoceeded  in  tbe  papal  diair  by  Paschal  II.  Such  arguments  were  more  likely  to  'w»^ 

(another  Gregory), and  the  former  by  his  younger  than  satisfy  a  priuce  of  Ileary  BeaudcRs » 

brother  Henry,  as  king  of  Italy.    Paschal,  un-  derstanding.    He  commanded  Anseha  ontri 

willing  to  let  pass  unimproved  the  present  sue-  do  homage  or  leave  the  kingdoan,  and  Am; 

cess  of  the  papal  fiiction,  renewed  in  a  council  with  eqiud  firmness  replied  that  he  ^n^  i 

assembled  at  Rome,  A.  D.  1102,  the  decrees  of  neither.    A  second  reference  to  Roattusti 

his  predecessors  against  investitures,  and  the  two  monks  were  deputed  thithec  by  the  piix:- 

ezcommunications   thev    had    thundered    out  three  bishops  by  the  king.    The  pops  <»  e^ 

against  Henry  IV. ;  and  used  his  most  vigorous  occasion  acted  with  a  consummate  dophcm,  j 

endeavoun  to  raise  up  on  all  sides  new  enemies  which  the  motive  is  not  amMnot    To  a 

to  that  unfortunate  emperor.    Henry,  however,  bishops  he  said  that,  as  their  King  «as  is  or 

opposed  widi  great  constancy  and  resolution  the  respects  so  ezcelleot  a  prisoe,  he  wodU  eow. 

efforts  of  this  violent  pontifi^  and  eluded  with  to  nis  gnmting  investitures ;  but  he  would  si 

much  dexterity  and  viguanoe  his  perfidious  stra-  send  him  a  written  concession  lest  it  night  m 

tagems.    But  his  heut,  wounded  in  the  ten-  to  the  knowledge  of  other  princes,  md  & 

derest  part,  lost  all  its  firmness  and  courage,  should  thereby  be  encouraged  to  det^at  -j 

when,  in  the  year  1106,  an  unnatural  son,  under  papal  authority.    By  the  monks  he  sot  knp 

the  impious  pretext  of  religion,  took  up  arms  to  Anselm,  exnorting  him  to  persist  in  bi^ 

against  his  person  and  his  cause.    Henr^  V.,  so  fiisal.    Both  parties  made  their  report  bcfcft- 

was  this  monster  afterwards  named,  seized  his  great  council  of  the  realm;  the  preiateisoi«cr 

ftther  in  a  most  treacherous  manner,  and  <Altged  asseverating  that  they  fidthfully  repeited  v>. 

him  to  abdicate  the  empire;  after  which  the  un-  had  passed  between  them  and  the  pope," 

happy  prince  retired  to  Liege,  where,  deserted  monks  producine  their  letters.    On  the  oupr 

by  all  his  adherents,  he  departed  this  life  in  the  it  was  contended  thai  oral  testimony  tu^  '* 

year  1106.    It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  be  admitted  against  written  documents;  ook 

whether  it  was  the  instigation  of  the  pontiff,  or  other,  that  the  solemn  declaratioo  of  tfane  :- 

the  ambitious  and  impatient  thirst  after  dominion  lates  ought  to  outweigh  the  word  of  two  dc- 

that  engaged  Heniy  V.  to  declare,  war  against  and  a  sheet  of  sheep's  skin  with  a  leadeo  *^ 

his  Cither;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  easy  to  decide  this  To  this  it  was  replied  that  the  gospel  itsdf  *•• 

Question.    One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  contained  in  skins  of  parchment    If,  hopp^ 

that  is,  that  Paschal  II.  dissolved  the  oath  of  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  what  had  bea  - 

fidelity  and  obedience  that  Henry  had  taken  to  real  decision  of  the  pontiff,  his  double  do:- 

his  father;  and  not  only  to^  but  adopted  the  was  palpable;  and  Anselm  may  have  bea ' 

oause,  and  supported  the  interest  of  this  unna-  fluenced  by  a  proper  feeling  of  indignatioD  «' 

liral  rebel  with  the  utmost  zeal,  assiduity,  and  he  so  hr  conceded  to  the  king  as  no  Ico^' 

BTwot.    The  revolution  that  this  caused  in  the  reftise  communion  with  those  bishops  wbo  ^ 

empire,  |ras,  however,  much  less  fiivorable  to  received  invesjkiture  from  his  hands.   At  icsr 

the  views  of  Paschal,-  than  that  lordly  pontiff  by  Henry's  desire,  Anselm  went  to  Rom 

expected.    The  pope  had  the  mortification  to  negociate  there  in  person ;  and  tbe  matter  »■■ 

find  that  the  new  emperor  was    determined,  in  a  compromise,  tnat  no  laymen  rinnikl  is*- 

e<iually  with  his  predecessors,  to  maintain  his  by  delivery  of  the  ring  and  crosier,  bat  tltf  ^ 

right  to  investitures.  lates  should  perform  homage  for  their  tsp ' 

Nor  was  the  king  of  England  more  disposed  ndities.    During  these  disputes  no  conad  u- 

to  a  surrender  of  his  rights.    On  a  reference  by  been  held  in  England,  and  therefore  acj^^ 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiv,  to  the  pope,  cay  of  discipline  was  complained  of.   tlv  ^'' 

on  the  subject  of  doing  homage  for  the  tempo-  riage  of  the  clergy  was  what  Ansdn  ifp^^- 

ralities  of  his  see,  the  messengers  returned  widi  as  the  most  intolerable  of  all  abases.  1^  ^• 

an  answer,  in  which  the  pope  insisted  on  this  abuse  had  grown  out  of  it,  that  the  mo  )^ 

point,  and  supported  it  by  tne  strangest  distor-  ceeded  bv  inheritance  to  his  fitther*8  dHin^> 

tion  c^  scripture :  '  I  am  the  door ;  bv  me  if  any  custom  which,  if  it  had  taken  root,  wooid  b> 

man  enter  in  he  shall  be  saved.    He  that  entereth  formed  the  clergy  into  a  sepaiate  caste.  T^ 

not  by  the  door  into  the  sheep-fold,  but  dimbeth  therefore,  was  justly  prohibited  ;  but  it  *^ 

up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  found  necessary  to  dispense  with  a  caMR  « - 

robber.'    '  If  kings,'  says  the  pope,  'take  upon  forbade  the  ordination  or  promotioo  tf^^ 

themselves  to  be  the  door  of  the  church,  whoso-  of  priests,  because  it  appeared  thst  the  ^ 

ever  enter  by  them  become  thieves  and  robbers,  (|ualified,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ^<|]^*'* 

not  shepherds.    Palaces  belong  to  the  emperors,  in  that 'predicament    Canons,  eadi  leww^' 

churches  to  the  priest ;  and  it  is  written,  *  render  tbe  last,  were  now  enacted  for  the  pirpotf 

unto  Cssar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  compelling  them  to  celibacy.    Mamcd  pn^ 

God  the  things  that  are  God's.'    How  shameful  were  required  immediately  to  pot  v^vf ' ' 

is  it  for  the  mother  to  be  polluted  in  adultery  by  wives,  and  never  to  see,  or  speak  to  theff. 

her  90M !   If,  therefore,  O  kine,  thou  art  a  son  cept  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  and  in  the  f^ 

of  the  church,  as  every  Cathdic  Christian  is,  senoe  of  witnesses.    They  who  disobeyed  ^'' 

allow  thy  mother  a  lawful  marriage,  that  the  to  be  excommunicated;  their  goods  M**^'^ 

church  may  be  unedded  to  a  legitimate  husband,  their  wives  reduced  to  servitude,  as  sh^f*  '-^^ 

not  by  man,  but  by  Christ    It  is  monstrous  for  bishop  of  the  diocese.    The  wife  of  s  P"^^ 

a  son  to  beget  his  father,  a  man  to  create  his  to  be  banished  from  the  parish  io  wM 

God :  and  that  priests  are  called  Gods,  as  being  husband  resided,  and  conoemaed  to  'h«^  ^ 

tbe  vicars  of  Christ,  is  manifested  in  scripture,  sheever  held  any  intercourse  with  ki<n>  '^  ' 
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;voiiitti  might  dwell  with  a  deigyman,  except  rdinqnisb  a  part  of  the  demands  upon  which  the 

she  were  his  sister  or  his  aunt,  or  of  an  age  to  fonner  pootiffs  had  so  vehemently  insisted,  that 

which  no  suspicion  could  attach.    In  1107  the  he  might  restore  the  public  tranquillity,  and 

pope  presided  in  a  council  at  Troyes,  consisting  satisfy  the  ardent  desires  of  so  many  nations, 

of  the  bishops  from  many  places,  who  proved  who  groaned  under  the  dismal  effects  of  these 

themselves  to  be  wholly  subeervient  to  the  am-  deplorable  divisions.     Calixtus  did  not  long 

bition  of  the  couit  of  Rome,  by  confirmini;  all  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  peace  to  which  he  had  so 

the  decrees  relating  to  the  pretended  papal  right  mwSa  contributed  by  his  prudence  and  modera^ 

to  investitures.  tion,  for  he  died  A.  D.  1 1 20. 

Henry  set  out  for  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  for-  The  warm  contest  between  the  emperors  and 

midable  army,  and  effected  a  compromise,  A.  D.  the  popes,  whidi  was  considemd  as  at  an  end 

1110.    This  transitory  peace,  however,  was  fol-  since  the  time  of  Calixtus  II.,  was  unhappily  re* 

lowed  by  greater  tumults  amd  more  dreadful  newed  under  the  pontificate  of  Adrian  iv .,  who 

wars  than  IumI  yet  afflicted  the  church.    Imme-  was  anative  of  EngUmd,  and  whose  original  name 

diately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  Rome  was  Nicholas  Breakspear.  Frederick  I.,  suniamed 

was  filled  with  the  most  vdiement  commotions,  Barbarotsa,  beinjg  placed  in  1153  on  the  imperial 

and  a  loud  clamor  was  raised  against  the  pon-  throne,  publicly  declared  his  r»61ution  to  main- 

ti£^  who  was  accused  of  having  violated,  w  a  tain  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  Roman 

scandalous  manner,  the  duties  and  dignities  of  empire  in  general,  ana  more  particularly  to  ren- 

his  station ;  and  having  prostituted  the  m^esty  der  it  respectable  in  Italy ;  nor  was  he  at  all  stu- 

of  the  church  by  his  ignominious  compliance  dious  to  conceal  the  design  he  had  formed  of  re^ 

with  the  demands  of  the  emperor.    To  appease  ducing  the  over-grown  power  and  opulence  of 

these  commotions,  Paschal  assembled  in  the  year  the  pontifi  and  clergy  within  narrow  limits. 

11 12  a  council  in  the  Lateran  church,  and  not  onlv  Adrian,  perceiving  the  danger  that  threatened 

confessed,  with  contriUonand  humility,  the  halt  the  majesty  of  the  diurdi  smd  the  authority  of 

he  had  coomiitted  in  concluding  such  a  convention  the  dorgy,  prepared  himself  for  defending  both 

with  Henry,  but  submitted  the  question  to  the  de-  with  vigor  and  constancy.     The  first  occasion 

termination  of  the  council,  who  accordingly  took  of  trying  their  strength  was  offered  at  the  corona- 

that  treaty  into  consideration,  soleomly  annulled  tion  of  the  emperor  at  Rome^in  the  year  1155, 

it,  and  sanctioned  the  excommunication  of  the  when  the  pontiff  insisted  on  Frederick  performing 

emperor.    Hostilities  were  carried  on  by  both  the  ofiioe  of  equeny,  by  holding  the  stirrup  to 

parties  till  1117,  when  Henry  resolved  to  bring  his  holiness.    This  humbling  proposal  was  at 

matters  to  a  crisis,  and  set  out  a  second  time  for  first  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  emperor.    An 

Italy  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.    But  in  open  rupture  between  the  emperor  and  the  pon- 

the  midst  of  these  warlike  preparations,  which  tiff  was  expected  as  the  ineviteble  consequence 

drew  the  attention  of  Europe^  and  portended  of  such  measures,  when  the  death  of  Adrian, 

great  tmd  remarkable  events,  the  milituy  pontiff  which  happened  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1159, 

yielded  to  his  fote,  and  concluded  his  days,  A.D.  suspended  the  storm. 

1 118.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Paschal,  Guy,  cardinalof  St  Calixtus,  was  elected  pon- 
John  of  Gaieta,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Mount  tiff  A.  D.  1 164,  under  the  auspices  of  the  em- 
Cassin  and  chancellor  of  the  RoBsan  church,  was  peror,  by  the  title  of  Paschal  III.  In  the  mean 
raised  to  the  pontificate  under  the  title  of  Ge-  time  Alexander  III.,  who  had  been  choeen  by  the 
lasius  II.  In  opposition  to  this  choice,  Henry  cardinals,  recovered  his  spirits,  and,  returning 
elected  to  the  same  dignity  Maurice  Burdin,  into  Italy,  maintained  his  cause  with  uncommon 
archbishop  of  Braga,  in  Spain,  who  assumed  resolution  and  vigor,  and  not  without  some  pro- 
the  denomination  Si  Gregory  VIII. ;  upon  this  mising  hopes  of  success.  He  held  at  Rome,  in 
Gelasius,  not  thinking  himself  safe  at  Rome,  or  the  year  1167,  the  Lateran  council,  in  which  he 
indeed  in  Italy,  set  out  for  France,  and  soon  solemn^  deposed  the  emperor,  whom  he  had 
after  died  at  Clugni.  The  cardinab  who  accom-  upon  several  occasions  baore  this  period  pub- 
panied  him  in  his  journey,  dected  to  the  papacy  lidy  loaded  with  anathemas  and  execrations ; 
immediately  after  hbi  decease,  Guy,  archbishop  dissolved  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  Ins  sub- 
of  Vieone,  count  of  Burgundy,  who  was  neariy  jects  had  taken  to  him  as  meir  kwftil  sovereign, 
related  to  the  emperor,  and  is  distinguished  in  and  encouraged  and  exhorted  them  to  rebelagaiDst 
the  list  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  hy  the  name  of  his  authority,  and  to  shake  off  his  yoke.  But 
Calixtus  II.  The  elevation  of  dus  eminent  eo-  soon  after  this  audacious  proceeding  Frederick 
clesiastic  was  in  the  issue  extiemely  fortunate,  made  himself  master  of  Rome;  upon  which  the 
Remarkably  distinguished  by  hn  illustrious  insolent  pontiff  fled  to  Beneventcs  and  left  the 
birth,  and  still  more  by  his  noble  and  heroic  apoetoHc  chair  to  Paschal  his  competitor.  The 
qualities,  this  magnanimous  pontiff  continued  to  affiurs  of  Alexander  soon  after  took  a  more  pros- 
oppose  the  emperor  with  courage  and  success,  perous  turn,  and  the  emperor,  after  having,  dur- 
He  made  hhnself  master  of  Rome,  threw  into  ing  the  space  of  three  years,  been  alternately  de- 
prison  the  pontiff  that  had  been  chosen  by  the  feated  and  victorious,  was  at  length  so  latigued 
emperor,  and  fomented  the  civil  commotions  in  with  the  hardships  he  had  snilered,  and  so  de* 
Germany.  But  his  fortitude  and  resolution  were  jected  at  a  view  of  the  difficulties  he  had  yet  to 
tempered  with  moderation,  and  accompanied  overcome,  that,  in  the  year  1177,  he  conduded 
with  a  spirit  of  genesosi^  and  compliance,  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Venice  with  Alexander,  and 
which  difiered  much  from  &e  obatinale  arrogance  a  truce  with  the  rest  of  his  enemies.  It  was  not 
of  his  lordly  predecessors:  Accordingly,  he  lent  only  by  force  of  arms,  but  also  by  uninterrupted 
an  ear  to  prudent  councils,  and  was  willing  to  efforts  of  dexterity  and  astificey  by  w lie  counsel 

2U2 
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and  pnident  laws,  thai  Alexander  III.  maintained  embellish  the  old,  were  looked  npob  as  the  hap 
the  pretended  rif^ts  of  the  church  and  extended  piest  of  mortals,  tmd  were  considered  as  the 
the  authority  of  &e  Roman  ponttfis.    For,  in  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  Most  High.    While 
third  council  of  the  Lateran,  held  at  Rome  A.D.  thej  whom  poverty  rendered  incapable  of  lodi 
1 179,  the  following  decrees,  among  many  others  pompous  acts  of  liberality  contributed  to  the  mol- 
upon  different  subjects,  were  passed  by  his  ad*  tipUcation  of  religious  edifices  bv  their  bodily 
vice  and  authority : — Ist  That,  in  order  to  put  Uubors,  expecting  to  obtain  eternal  salvation  by 
an  end  to  the  confusion  and  dissensions  which  these  voluntary  and  painful  efforts.    This  umver- 
so  often  accompanied  the  election  of  the  Roman  sal  reign  of  ignorance  and  superstition  was  dex- 
pontifB,  the  right  of  election  should  not  only  be  terously  improved  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  diorch. 
uvested  in  the  cMinals  alone,  but  also  that  the  Indeed  all  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  the 
person  in  whose  fiivor  two-thirds  of  the  college  clergy  had  each  their  peculiar  method  of  fleedne 
of  cardinals  voted  should  be  considered  as  the  the  people.     The  bishops,  vrhen  they  wanted 
lawful  and  duly  elected  pontiff.'    This  law  is  money  ror  their  private  pleasures,  or  lor  the  exi- 
still  in  force;  it  was,  therefore,  from  the  time  of  genoes  of  the  churches,  granted  to  their  flocb 
Alexander  that  the  election  of  the  pope  acquired  9ie  power  of  purohasing  the  remission  of  the 
that  form  which  it  still  retains,  and  by  which  not  penalties  imposed  upon  transgressors  by  a  sum 
only  the  people,  but  also  the  Roman  clergy,  are  of  money,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  certain 
excluded  entirely  from  all  share  in  the  honor  of  religious  purposes ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  pob- 
conferring  that  important  dimity.    2dly.  A  spi-  lished  inaulffences,  which  became  an  inexhausti- 
ritual  war  was  declared  against  heretics,  whose  ble  source  of  opulence  to  the  episcopal  orden ; 
numbers  increasing  considerably  about  this  time  until  the  Roman  pontiffs,  casting  an  eye  upon 
created  much  disturbance  in  the  church  in  gene-  the  immense  treasures  that  the  inferior  rulers  of 
lal,  and  infested,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  church  were  thus  accumulating  by  the  sale  of 
several  provinces  in  France,  which  groaned  un-  indulgences,  thought  proper  to  limit  the  power 
der  the  fatal  dissensions  that  accompanied  the  of  the  bishops  in  this  respect,  and  assumed  al- 
propagation  of  their  errors.    3dly,  The  right  of  most  entirely  this  profligate  traffic  to  themselves, 
recommending  and  nominating  to  the  saintly  In  consequence  of  this  new  measure  the  court  of 
order  was  al^  taken  away  from  councils  and  Rome  became  the  general  magaxine  of  indol- 
bishops ;  and.  canonisation  was  ranked  among  the  gences ;  and  the  ponti^  when  either  the  wants 
greater  and  more  important  causes  the  cogni-  of  the  church  or  tne  demon  of  avarice  prompted 
xance  of  which  belonged  to  the  pontiff  alone,  them  to  look  out  for  new  subsidies,  published  not 
To  all  this  we  must  not  foiget  to  add,  that  the  only  a  universal,  but  also  a  complete,  or  whst 
powerof  erecting  new  kingdoms,  which  had  been  they  called  a  plenary,  remission  or  all  the  tem- 
claimed  by  the  pontiffs  from  the  time  of  Gre-  pond  pains  and  penalties  which  the  church  had 
gory  VII.,  was  not  only  assumed  but  also  exer-  annexed  to  certaiu  transgressions.    They  went 
cised  by  Alexander  in  a  remarkable  instance ;  still  fiurther,  and  not  only  remitted  the  potalties 
for,  in  the  year  1 179,  he  conferred  the  title  of  which    the  civil   and   ecclesiastical   laws  had 
kinff  and  the  ensigns  of  royalty  uoon  Alphonso  enacted  against  transgressors,   but  audacious)/ 
I.  duke  of  Portu^,  who  under  toe  pontificate  usurped  die  authority  which  belongs  to  God 
of  Lucius  II.  had  rendered  his  province  tribu-  alone^  and  impiously  pretended  to  abolish  even 
tary  to  the  Roman  see.    It  was  during  this  pon-  the  punishments  which  are  reser?ed  in  a  future 
tificate  that  the  claims  of  the  Roman  priesthood  state  for  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  a  step  this 
of  exemption  from  temporal  jurisdiction,  became,  which  the  bishops,  with  all  their  avarice  and 
in  the  person  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  matter  of  se-  presumption,  baa  never  once  ventured  to  take, 
cious  dispute  between  the  king  of  England  and        To  justify  these  measures  of  the  pontiffs  a 
Alexander;  the  latter  refusing  to  ratify  the  con-  most  monstrous  and  absuid  doctrine  was  now 
fititutions  of  Clarendon;  by  which  it  was  enacted  invented,  which  was  modified  and  embellished 
*  that  no  appeal  in  spiritual  causes  should  be  by  St.  Thomas  in  the  following  centuiVy  ^ 
carried  before  the  holy  see ;'  and,  *  that  churchmen  which  contained  among  others   the  fbUowing 
accused  of  any  crime  should  be  tried  in  the  civil  opinions : — '  That  there  actually  existed  ao  im- 
courts.'   Although  the  papal  sanction  was  refused,  mense  treasure  of  merit,  composed  of  the  pious 
still  much  was  sained  by  even  the  agitation  of  deeds  and  virtuous  actions  which  the  saints  had 
the  question,  and  by  the  proof  which  it  afforded  performed,  beyond  wluLt  was  necessarv  for  their 
of  the  independence  of  the  English,  and  its  su-  own  salvation,  and  whicji  were  theremre  appti- 
periority  over  all  papal  doctrines  and  spiritual  cable  to  the  benefit  of  others ;  that  the  guaraian 
canons.     Rapin  says  that  above  100  murders  and  dispenser  of  this  precious  treasure  was  the 
had  been  committed  by  ecclesiastics,  not  one  of  Roman  pontiff ;  and  that,  of  consequence,  he  was 
whom  was  so  much  as  punished  with  degiada-  empowered  to  assign  to  such  as  he  thought  po- 
tion ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  king's  determi-  per  a  portion  of  this  inexhaustible  source  of 
nation.  merit  suitable  to  their  respective  guilt,  and  sufB- 
In  reviewing  the  state  of  the  church  in  this  cient  to  deliver  them  from  the  punishment  due 
century  it  will  appear  surprising  that  the  reli-  to  their  crimes.'    It  is  a  most  oeplorable  m^ 
gion  of  Jesus  was   not   totally  extinguished,  of  the  powerof  superstition  that  a  aoctrine  so  ab- 
Selica,  which  were  for  the  most  part  fictitious,  surd  in  its  nature  and  so  pernicious  in  its  effects 
or  at  least  uncertain,  attracted  more  powerfully  should  yet  be  retained  and  defended  in  the 
the  confidence  of  the  people  than  the  merits  of  church  of  Rome.    The  most  illustrious  and  re- 
Christ.    The  opulent,  whose  circumstances  en-  solute  pontiff  that  filled  the  papal  chair  during 
abled  them  to  erect  new  temples,  or  to  repair  or  this  century,  and  whose  exploito  make  the  gnst- 
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est  noise  in  Europe,  was  Lotharius  of  Segni,  posed  the  &ith  which  had  been  estaMished  in 
cardinal  deacon,  otnerwise  known  by  the  name  that  church,  and  condemns  all  heretics  by  what- 
of  Innocent  III.    This  pontiff,  who  was  placed  ever  name  they  are  called.    The  secular  iegisla- 
at  the  head  of  the  church  in  the  year  1198,  fol-  tares,  whatever  be  their  power  or  titles,  are  ad- 
lowed  the  steps  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  not  only  monished,  and  if  necessi^  are,  in  order  to  be 
usurped  the  desnotic  government  of  the  church  considered  faithful  to  the  church,  to  exert  them- 
bnt  also  claimea  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  selves  to  the  most  to  exterminate  all  those  whom 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  subjecting  the  kings  the  church  defines  to  be  heretics.    If  the  princes 
and  princes  of  the  earth  to  hb  sceptre.    He  was  to  whom  this  decree  of  the  church  shall  come  neg- 
a  man  of  learning  and  application;  but  his  lectio  obey  they  are  subject  to  excommunication, 
cruelty,  avarice,   and  arrogance,  clouded  the  If  it  be  notified  lo  the  pope  that  the  contumacy 
lustre  of  the  good  qualities  which  his  panegyrists  of  any  prince  be  coutinuea  more  than  one  year, 
have  thought  proper  to  attribute  to  him.     In  his  vasrals  maybe  absolved  from  their  allegiance 
Asia  he  gave  a  xing  to  the  Armenians ;  in  Europe  and  his  territory  be  allotted  to  another  who  shall 
he  usurped  the  same  extravagant  privilege  m  exterminate  heretics  and  maintain  the  faith  in  its 
the  year  1204,  and  conferred  the  regal  dignity  purity.  'Under  this  young  and  ambitious  priest,' 
upon  Primislaus  duke  of  Bohemia.    The  same  says  Gibbon,  *  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  attained 
year  he  sent  to  Johannicius,  duke  of  Bulgaria  and  the  full  meridian  of  their  greatness;  and  in  a 
Walachia,  an  extraordinary  legate,  who  in  the  leign  of  eighteen  years  he  exercised  a  despotic 
name  of  the  pontiff  invested  that  prince  with  command  over  the  emperors  and  kings  whom  he 
the  ensigns  and  honors  of  royalty;  while,  with  raised  and  deposed  over  the  nations;  whom  an 
his  own  hand,  he  crowned  Peter  II.  of  Arragon,  interdict  of  months  or  years  deprived,  for  the 
who  had  rendered  his  dominions  subject  and  offenceof  their  ruler8,of  the  exercise  of  Christian 
tributary  to  the  church,  and  saluted  him  publicly  worship.    In  the  councib  of  Lateran  he  acted 
at  Rome  with  the  title  of  king.    We  omit  many  as  the  ecclesiastical,  almost  as  the  temporal, 
other  examples  of  this  frenetic  pretension,  which  sovereign  of  the  east  and  west.    But  of  all  the 
might  be  produced  from  the  letters  of  this  arro*  European  princes  none  felt  in  so  dishonorable 
gant  pontiff,  and  many  other  acts  of  despotism,  and  severe  a  manner  the  despotic  fury  of  this  in- 
which  Europe  beheld  not  only  with  astonisnment,  Solent  pontiff  as  John,  sumamed  Sans  Terre, 
but  also,  to  its  eternal  reproach,  with  the  igno-  king  of  England.*    See  our  article  Emolavd. 
minious  silence  of  obedience.    The  ambition  of       Innocent  may  boast  of  the  two  most  signal 
this  pope  was  not  vitisfied  with  the  distributioh  triumphs  over  sense  and  humanity,  the  estabUsh- 
and  government  of  these  petty  kingdoms.    He  ment  of  transubstantiation  by  the  councils  of 
extended  his  views  forther,  and  resolved  to  render  Lateran  in  1215,  and  the  oririn  of  the  inquisi- 
the  powei  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  see  formi-  tion.    At  his  voice  two  crusades,  the  fourth  and 
dable  to  the  greatest  European  monarchs.    When  the  fifih,  were  undertaken :  but,  except  a  king 
the  empire  of  Germany  was  disputed,,  towards  the  of  Hungary,  the  princes  of  the  second  order 
commencement  of  this  century,  between  Philip  were  alone  at  the  head  of  the  pilgrims ;  thefbrces 
duke  of  Suabia,  and  Otho  IV.  third  son  of  Henry  were  inadequate  to  the  design ;  nor  did  the 
the  Lion,  he  espoused  at  first  the  cause  of  Otho,  effects  correspond  with  the  hopes  and  wishes  of 
thundered  out   his  excommunications    against  the  pope  and  the  people.    Innocent  did  not 
Philip,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  whidi  confine  his  efforts  to  the  holy  land,  he  promoted 
happened  in  the  year  1209,  placed  the  iinperial  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.    He  first  at- 
diaxlem  upon  the  head  of  his  adversary.    But  as  tempted  to  convert  them  by  his  missionaries, 
Otho  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit  to  one  of  whom  was  murdered,  which  was  the  sig- 
this  pontiffs  nod,  or  to  satisfy  to  the  full  his  am-  nal  for  the  display  of  all  his  wrath ;  he  did  not 
bitious  desires,  he  incurred,  of  consequence^  his  even  deign  to  institute  an  enquiry,  but  ordered 
lordly  indignation ;  and  Innocent,  declaring  him  the  whole  race  to  be  pursued  with  fire  and 
by  a  solemn  excommunication  unworthy  of  the  sword,  and  to  be  treated  with  more  severity  than 
empire,  raised  in  his  place  Frederick  II.  his  the  Saracens  themselves.    About  200,000  lives 

Supil,  the  son  of  Henry  Vl.  and  king  of  the  two  were  sacrificed  in  the  terrible  war  in  a  few 

icilies,  to  the  imperial  throne  in  the  year  1212.  months,  and  barbarities  practised,  before  unheard 

If  a  prince  attempted '  to  withdraw  from  tiiis  of;  but  the  Perpetration  of  them  was  applauded 

authority,  received  from  heaven,  the  pontiff  anar  or  rewarded  by  the  cruel  pontiff, and  the  infernal 

thematised  him,  expelled  him  out  of  the  commu^  spirit  by  which  they  had  been  actuated  was  im- 

nion  of  the  faithful,  and  his  deluded  subjects  piously  called  zeal  in  supporting  the  cause  of 

avoided  him  like  a  pestilence.    In  general  he  God  and  of  the  church,    in  the  year  1216  In- 

went  and  solicited  tne  pardon  of  tro  irritated  nocent  undertook  a  journey  to  Pisa ;  but  on  his 

vice-god,  appealed  to  him  by  the  most  abject  arrival  at  Perugia  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent 

submission,  and  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all  disorder,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a  few 

his  rights  which  the  arrogant  pontiff  demanded ;  days.    Mr.  Berington  observes  of  this  pope  that 

after  which  the  repentant  sovereign  was  re-estab-  *  the  prerogative  of  the  holy  see,  built  up  by 

lished  in  his  charge  and  his  honors ;  and  at  each  adulation  and  miMudging  sesu,  filled  his  mind ; 

similar  attempt  me  power  <tf  the  popes,  sane-  and  the  meteor  of  universal  empire  gleaming  on 

tioned  and  increased,  became  still  more  strength-  his  senses  did  not  permit  the  operation  of  a  dis- 

ened.    In  the  third  canon  of  tht  fourth  Lateran  passionate  and  unbiassed  judgment.    No  tears 

council,  which  was  holden  by  this  pope  in  1215,  were  shed  when  Innocent  fell,  but  those  which 

entitled  De  Hereticis,  the  church  excommuni-  religion  wept,  too  justly  pained  by  the  inordinate 

cates  and  anathematises  every  heresy  which  op-  exertions  and  worldly  <f  lews  of  her  first  minister.' 
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'   In  the  jtv  1237  Hugoliiiy  bishop  of  Oitia,  eoDtrihoting  to  their  relief;  wod,  immedialriy 

fvhoK  ad^Mioed  age  had  not  extingoiihed  the  after  his  consecratioD,  he  sammoiied  a  eouncil  at 

fire  of  his  ambition,  nor  diminished  the  finnness  Lyons  in  the  year  1274,  in  which  the  relief  ana 

and  obstinacy  of  his  spirit,  was  raised  to  the  mainleiianee  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine^  and 

pontificate,  assumed  the  title  of  Gregory  IX^  the  rennion  of  the  Gredc  and  Latin  dnrndwi, 

and  kindled  the  feuds  and  dissensions  that  had  were  the  two  points  that  were  lo  come  principally 

already  secretly  subsisted  between  the  diurch  under  deliberation.    This  assemUj  is  n^now- 

and  the  empire,  into  an  open  and  violent  flame,  ledged  as  the  finirteenth  general  cooncil,  and  is 

He  wrote  tothe  emperor,  rrederick  11^  exhorting  rendered  particular^  remarkable  by  the  new 

him  to  fulfil  the  soUmn  promises  which  he  ban  regulations  that  were  introduced  into  the  manner 

made  to  embark  a  sufficient  army  for  the  relief  of  electing  the  Boman  pontiff,  and  more  cspe* 

of  the  Christians  in  the  east,  addmg  the  severest  dally  by  the  fionons  law  whidi  is  still  in  foitp, 

menaces  if  he  should  decline  the  undertaking,  and  by  which  it  was  enacted  thai  the  cardinl 

Frederick,  obedient  to  the  oider,  at  length  em-  electors  should  be  shut  up  in   die  ooncliT^ 

barked  for  Palestine;  but,  not  having  sued  for  during  the  vaoam^  of  the  pontificate.    Hieobald, 

absolution  before  his  departure,  he  was  still  the  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Gregory  X.,  died 

object  of  Gregory's  resentment,  who  took  every  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  council,  having 

method   to    render    his   expedition    firaitless,  Jield  the  Roman  see  four  years  and  Ibor  months, 

and  to  excite  civil  wars  in  lus  Italian  dominions.  During  sixteen  yean  several  popes  aucoessively 

Frederick,  having  received  information  of  these  occupied  the  papal  chair,  but  nothing  occnis  io 

Eirfidious  and  violent  proceedings,  retnmed  into  dieir  history  worthy  of  special  notiee.    Irmooent 
urope  in  the  year  1229,  drfeated  the  jp^  V.,  who  succeeded  Gregory,  was,  before  his 
army,  retook  the  places  he  had  lost  in  Sicily  exaltation,  an  eminent  divine  and  diligent  writer, 
and  in  Italy,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  made  but  died  soon  after  his  consecration.    Adrian 
his  peace  with  the  pontiir  from  whom  he  re-  V.  died   at  Viterbo  before  bis   consecratiofi. 
ceived  a  public  and  solemn  absolution.    The  Petro  Juliani,  fbrmerly  a  learned  physician  at 
peace,  however,  was  but  of  a  short  duration;  for  Lisbon,  succeeded  Adrian.    He  was  killed  by 
the  emperor  could  not  lamely  bear  the  insolent  the  roof  of  his  apartment  falling  in  upon  him, 
proceedings  and  the  imperious  temper  of  Gre-  A.  D.  1277.     After  a  delay  of  six  montb 
Rory.    He  therefore  brolm  all  measures  with  that  Nicholas  III.  was  elected.     He  was  a  great 
neadstrong  ponti^  which  drew  the  thunder  of  natron  of  the  Franciscans.    To  him  soooeeded 
the  Vatican  anew  upon  the  emperor*s  head  in  Martin  IV.  a  French  cardinal,  through  the  in- 
the  year  1239.    Frederick  was  excommunicated  trigue  of  Chartes,  king  of  Sicily,  under  whose 
publicly  widi  all  the  dreumstances  of  severity  influence  his  whole  conduct  was  regulated.    Hp 
that  vindictive   rage   could    invent,   and  was  died  A»  D.  1285.    Honorius  IV.  now  filled  the 
charged  with  the  most  flagitious  crimes,  and  the  vacant  see;  he  was  in  no  respect  distinguished 
most  impious  blasphemies,  by  the  exasperated  either  by  tiJent  or  fortune.    He  was  succeeded, 
pontifl*.    The  emperor  on  the  other  hand  de>  A.  D.  1288,  by  die  cardinal  bishop  of  Preneste, 
fended  his  injured  reputation  by  solemn  declara-  and  assumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  IV.,  during 
tions  in  writing,  and  appealed  for  a  more  efficient  whose  pontificate  the  Holy  Land  whidi  had  been 
vindication  to  his  sword.    To  extricate  himself  rescuea  by  the  crusaders  from  the  Turks  was 
from  his  perplexities,  the  pope  convened,  in  the  now  irrecoverably  lost  The  death  of  Nichotss  IV. 
year  1240,  a  general  council  at  Rome,  with  a  in  1292  was  followed  by  a  vacancy  of  two  years 
view  of  deposing  Frederic  by  the  unanimous  in  the  see  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  disputes 
suffrages  of^die  cardinals  and  prelates  that  were  that  arose  among  the  cardinals  about  the  elecdoo 
to  compose  that  assembly.    But  the  empmr  of  a  new  pope.    These  dbputes  were  at  length 
disconcerted  that  audacious  project  by  defeating  terminated,  and  the  contending  parties  united 
in  the  year  1241  a  Genoese  fleet,  on  board  of  their  suffrages  in  favor  of  Peter,  sumamed  De 
which  the  greatest  vaxi  of  these  prelates  were  Muirone,  fiR>mamoontain  where  he  had  hitherto 
embarked,  uid  Iw  seizing  with  all  dieir  treasures  lived  in  the  deepest  solitude,  and  with  the  nt- 
those  reverend  mthers,  who  were  all  committed  most  austerity.    This  venerable  old  man,  who 
to  close  confinement     Hiis   disappointment,  was  in  hi^  renown  on  account  of  the  remaika- 
together  with  the  approach  of  the  emperor  and  ble  sanctity  of  his  life  and  conversation,  was 
his  victorious  army,  gave  such  a  shock  to  the  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  the  year  1294,  and 
pope,  that  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  assumed  the  name  of  Celestine  V.    But  the 
put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a  few  cays,  after  he  had  austeri^  of  his  manners  being  a  tacit  reproach 
been  at  the  head  of  the  church  nearly  fifteen  upon  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  court,  and 
^eari.    It  was  during  Uiis  pontificate  that  the  luore  especially  upon  the  luxury  of  the  cardinals, 
inquisition  was  established.    See  Imqvisition.  rendereo  him  extremely  disagreeable  to  a  dege- 
After  the  death  of  Clement  IV.,  in  1268,  the  neiate  and  licentious  clergy ;  several  of  the  car- 
Roman  see  was  vacant  for  nearly  three  years,  dinab   therefore,    and    particularly    Benedict 
owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  cardinals,  as-  Caietan,  advised  him  to  abdicate  the  p^p^ 
sembled  at  Viterbo,  who  all  aspired  to  the  dig-  which  he  had  accepted  with  such  reluctance; 
nity  themselves  and  opposed  the  election  of  any  and  they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  adi^ 
other.    They  ultimately  chose  Theobald,  who  followed  with  the  utmost  docility.    The  good 
was  at  that  time  with  the  crusaders  in  the  east,  man  resigned  his  dignity  in  the  fourth  month 
As  he  had  been  an  eye  witness  of  the  miserable,  after  his  election,  and  died  in  the  year  i^^*^ 
condition  of  the  Christians  in  that  country,  he  the  castle  of  Fumone,  where  his  tyrannic  sad 
had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  desire  of  suspicious  successor  kept  him  in  c^tivity. 
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III.  DecHm  of  tke  paoal  power, — ^The  acts  of  bishop  of  Rome,  although  many  crowned  beads 

the  papal  omnipotence   aaring  its  course,  were  had  attempted  it  without  success.     Boniface 

the  humiliation,  urged  to  excess,  of  all  Chris-  sent  Philip  the  haughtiest  letters  imaginable,  in 

tian  princes  and  people ;  rebels  supported  and  which  he  asserted  that  the  king  of  France,  and 

encouraged  erery  wneie  against  the  legitimate  all  other  kings  and  princes,  were  oblieed  by  a 

authority,  when  that  of  the  pope  was  in  opposi-  diTtne  command  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 

tion  to  it ;  sovereigns  dispossessed  and  exoom-  the  popes,  as  well  in  all  political  and  civil  mat- 

municated  as  well  as  tbeir  subjects ;  crowns  ten  as  in  those  pf  a  religious  matter.    The  king 

taken  away,  given,  sold,  aocoiding  to  th^  inter-  answered  bim  with  great  spirit,  and  in  terms 

ests  or  passions  of  the  pontiff:  the  Inshops  and  expressive  of  the  utmost  contempt.    The  pope 

cleigy  of  all  the  Catholic  countries  subjected  to  rejoined  with  more  arrogance  than  ever;  and,  m 

his  will,  receiving  from  him  the  investiture  of  the  fiamous  bull  unam  tanctamt  which  he  pub- 

their  charges,  and  holdins  them  almost  exdu-  lished  A.  D.  1902,  asserted  that  Jesus  Cnrist 

sively  of  mm ;  so  that  the  liieiarehy  every  where  had  granted  a  twofold  power  to  his  churdi,  or, 

formed  a  slate  within  a  state,  under  the  dominion  in  other  words,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sword ; 

of  a  foreign  despotic  chief,  who  by  its  means  that  he  had  subjected  the  whole  human  race  to 

disposed  of  all  the  conscieneea,  and  of  nearly  all  the  authority  or  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  that  all 

the  riches  of  a  covntry.    The  decline  of  this  who  dared  to  dispute  it  were  to  be  deemed 

injurious  power,  like  its  progress,  has  been  gra-  heretics,  and  excluded  from  all  possibility  of 

dual  and   almost   imperceptible.     The   com-  salvation.     Irritated  by  the  insolence  of  the 

meocement  of  this  important  ^anse  may  be  pontiff,  Philip  caused  hmi  to  be  apprehended  in 

dated  firom  the  ooarrel  oetween  the  French  king  his  own  states  by  a  few  soldiers  under  the  con- 

and  Benedict  Uaietan,  vrho,  after  persuading  duct  of  the  chancellor  Nogaret.    Boni£aice  died 

Celestine  V.  to  resign,  was  advanced  to  die  pon-  a  few  weeks  after  of  an  illness  occasioned  by  the 

tificate  bv  the  title  of  Bonifiice  VIII.  A.  D.  rage  and  anguish  into  which  these  insults  had 
1294.    Tile  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  /thrown  him.     Benedict  XL,  who  succeeded, 

was  enthroned  aft  Rome  with  great  solemnity  and  learned  prudence  by  the  fatal  exaimple  of  his 

parade ;  in  the  procession  ftom    St.  Peter's,  predecessor  Bonifiice,  and  pursued  more  moder- 

where  he  was  consecrated  and  crowned,  to  the  ate  and  gentle  measures.    He  repealed  of  his 

Lateiun,  for  the  purpose  of  being  enthroned,  he  own  accord  the  sentence  of  excommunication 

was  mounted  on  a  white  horse  richly  caparisoned,  that  had  been  thundered  out  against  the  king  of 

with  the  crown  on  his  head,  whilst  the  king  of  France  and  his  dominions.    Benedict  died  A.  D. 

Apulia  held  the  bridle  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  1304,  upon  which  Philip,  by  hb  artful  intrigues 

king  of  Hungary  in  the  left,  both  on  foot.    His  in  the  conclave,  obtained  the  see  of  Rome  for 

subeequent  conduct  corresponded  to  the  haughty  Bertrand  de  Got,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who 

grandeur  of  his  installation.    From  the  moment  was  accordingly  elected  to  that  high  dignity  on 

that  he  entered  upon  his  new  dignity  he  laid  the  5th  of  June,  1305.    Bertrand  assumed  the 

claim  to  a  supreme  and  irresistible  dominion  name  of  Clement  V.,  and  at  the  king's  request 

over  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  both  spiritual  remained  in  France,  and  removed  the  papal  re- 

and  temporal ;  terrified  kingdoms  and  empires  sidence  to  Avignon,  where  it  continuea  during 

with  the  thunder  of  his  bulls ;  called  princes  and  the  space  of  seventy  years.    Tbere  is  no  doubt 

sovereign  states  before  his  tribunal  to  decide  that  the  continued  residence  of  the  popes  in 

their  quarreb;  angmented  die  papal  jurispru-  France  greatly  impaired  the  authority  of  the 

dcnce  with  a  new  body  of  laws ;  declared  war  Roman  see.    The  r  rench  pontiffii  finding  they 

against  the  fiimily  of  dolonna,  who  disputed  his  could  dmw  but  small  revenues  from  their  Italian 

title  to  the  pontificate ;  in  a  word  exhibited  to  dominions,  which  were  now  torn  in  pieces  by 

the  world  a  lively  image  of  the  tyrannical  ad-  Action  and  ravaged  by  sedition,  were  obliged  to 

ministration  of  Gre^ry  VII.,  whom  he  suipaued  contrive  new  methods  of  accumulatinff  wealth, 

in  arrogance.    BomftMie  added  to  the  public  rites  For  this  purpose  they  not  onlv  sold  indulgences 

and  ceremonies  of  the  churdi  the  famous  jubilee,  to  the  people  more  firequently  than  they  had 

which  is  still  celebrated  at  Rome  with  the  utmost  formerly  done,  whereby  they  made  themselves 

profusion  of  pomp  and  magnificence.    In  the  extremely  odious  to  several  potentates,  but  also 

Dull  issued  on  diis  occasion  it  was  enacted,  as  a  disposed  publicly  of  scandalous  licenses  of  all 

solemn  law  of  the  church,  that  those  who  every  sorts  at  an  excessive  price.    John  XXII.,  who 

hundredth  year  confessed  their  sins,  and  visited  succeeded  Clement,  was  rem&rkably  shrewd  and 

with  sentiments  of  contrition  and  repentance  zealous  in  promoting  this  abominable  traffic,  and 

the  church  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  was  the  first  to  assume  the  triple  crown ;  his 

should  obtain  thereby  the  remission  of  their  i«gn  was  one  continued  scene  of^  confusion  and 

various  offences.    As  this  jubilee  added  to  tfie  contention  between  him  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 

splendor  and  augmented  the  revenues  of  the  who  chumed  the  imperial  crown.    To  him  suc- 

church,  later  popes  have  rendered  its  return  oeeded  Boiedict  ^I.,  a  man  of  great  probity, 

more  freouent,  and  fixed  its  celebration  to  every  who  sought  to  correct  die  abuses  and  to  redress 

twenty-fifth  year.     The  most  important  event,  the  grievances  of  ^  cbirch  asfiirasjpracticable. 

however,  which  ttanspired  during  this  pontificate,  His  successor  in  1342  was  Peter  Roger,  who 

was  the  coolest  with  PhUip  the  Fair,  to  which  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  VI.    The  cha- 

we  have  already  alluded.    This  prince,  who  was  racter  of  tihis  pontiff  may  be  inferred  from  the 

endowed  with  a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  bull  of  anathema  issued  against  the  emperor 

soon  convinced  Europe  that  it  was  possible  to  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in  which  he  thus  expresses 

^•t  bomids  to  the  oveigrown  arrogance  of  the  himself  :^<  May  God  strike  him  with  imbedfity 
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and  madness ;  may  heaven  overwhelm  him  with  two  or  three  different  beads  at  the  same  time; 
its  thunders ;  may  the  anger  of  God,  with  that  each  of  the  contending  popes  formiDg  plots,  sod 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  &11  upon  him  in  this  thundering  out  anathemas,  against  his  compe- 
world  and  in  the  next ;  may  the  whole  universe  titors.    During  these  dissensions    the  firei  of 
revolt  against  him ;  may  the  earth  swallow  him  persecution  were  not  permitted  to  die  away.   Is 
up  alive ;  may  his  name  perish  from  the  earliest  England  archbishop  Arundel,  at  the  tnstigatioD 
generations ;  and  may  his  memory  disappear ;  of  the  popes,  became  both  a  persecutor  and  a 
may  all  the  elements  be  adverse  to  him;  mty  traitor;  he  urged  Henry  IV.,  who  had  usurped 
his  children,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  the  cletgyy  to  pass  a  sta- 
enemies,  be  crushed  before  the  eyes  of  their  tute  whereby  all  who  propagated  the  doctiiiie» 
father,  &c.'     Innocent  VI.,  the  successor  of  of  Wickliff,  by  preachnig,  writing,  teadung,  or 
Clement,  whose  name  was  Stephen  Albert,  pos-  discourse^  were  required  to  renounce  their  here- 
sessed  more  integrity  and  moderation.    He  was  sies,  deliver  in  aU  their  heretical  books,  and 
a  Frenchman,  aikl  before  his  election  had  been  submit  themselves  to  the  church,  on  pais  of 
bishop  of  Ostia.    He  made  it  his  business  to  being  deUveied  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and 
correct  abuses,  and  also  abolished  the  heavy  im-  burnt  aUve.    To  give  further  efficacy  to  this 
positions  laid  upon  the  clergy  when  preferred  to  bloody  statute,  Arundil  set  forth  several  pr^- 
any  new  benefice  or  dignity.    He  retrenched  all  vincial     constitutions,    whereby    any   penoos 
the  unnecessary  expenses  of  the  papal  court,  preachinff  doctrines  contrary  to  the   detenni- 
contentiog  himself  even  with  a  small  number  of  nation  of  the  churdi,  or  calling  tn  question  wiat 
attendants ;  he  obliged  the  cardinals  to  follow  the  church  had  determined,  were  to  be  excom- 
his  example,  ui^g  them  to  bestow  the  super-  municated,  ipso  hcto,  on  the  first  offence,  and 
abundance  of  their  wealth  in  relieving  the  neces-  declared  heretics  for  the  second.     Whoever  nad 
sities  of  the  poor.     To    Innocent   succeeded  the  books  of  Wickliff  or  his  disciples,  without 
Urban  V.,  A.D.  1362,  whose  pontificate  presents  a  licence  firom  one  of  the  universities,  was  to 
nothing  worthy  of  notice.    He  b  said  to  be  the  suffer  as  a  promoter  of  heresy.    The  greater 
first  who  wore  the  triple  crown.    Gregory  XL,  excommunication  was  to  be  incurred  by  ad- 
nephew  to  pope  Clement  VI.,  earnestly  desired  vancing  propositions,  even  in  the  schools,  which 
to  remove  the  seat  of  the  papal  see  Wk  from  tended  to  subvert  the  Catholic  fiuth.     It  ^m 
Avignon  to  Rome,  but  was  prevented  by  the  declared  heresy  to  dispute  the  utility  of  pilgrim- 
disturbances   in    Italy.     He   areatly   opposed  ages,  or  the  adoration  of  images,  and  of  the 
Wycliff ;  and  in  his  will  frankly  acknowledged  cross.    The  proceedings  against  offenders  in  this 
his  fiillibility ;  he  died  at  Rome  A.  D.  1378.  case  were  to  be  as  summary  as  in  cases  of  trear 
After  the  death  of  Gregory,  the  cardinals  were  son.    And,  because  it  was  difiScult  to  retain  the 
assembled  to  consult  about  choosing  a  successor,  true  sense  of  Scripture  in  translations,  whoever 
when  the  people  of  Rome,  unwilling  that  the  should  translate  it,  or  read  such  translations 
vacant  dignity  should  be  conferred  on  a  French-  particularly  Wickliffe's,  without  the  approbation 
man,  came  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  the  con-  of  his  ordinary,  or  of  a  provincial  council,  vns 
clave,  and  with  clamors,  accompanied  with  out-  to  be  punished  as  a  promoter  of  heresy.    Thai 
rageous  menaces,  insisted  that  an  Italian  should  this  statute  was  not  suffered  to  become  obsolete 
be  advanced  to  the  popedom.    The  cardinals,  may  easily  be  imagined,  as  may  be  seen,  under 
terrified  by  this  uproar,  immediately  proclaimed  the  articles  Reformation  and  Wiclipf.    Tlie 
Bartholomew  Pregnano,  who  was  a  Neapolitan,  hopes  that  Urban*s  death  would  end  the  divi- 
and  archbishop  of  Bari,  and  assumed  the  name  sions  of  the  Romish  church,  or  at  Idst  forward 
of  Urban  VI.    This  new  pontiff,  by  his  impolitic  a  reconciliation,  were  soon  disappointed.    The 
behaviour,  entailed  upon  himself  the  odium  of  cardinals  then  in  Rome  chose  Peter  lomacelli, 
people  of  all  ranks,  and  especially  of  the  leading  a  Neapolitan  cardinal  priest,  who  succeeded  to 
carainals.    These  latter  tnerefore,  tired  of  his  the  papacy  as  fioniface  IX.,  whose  determined 
insolence,  withdrew  from  Rome  to  Anagni,  and  resolution  it  was  to  maintain  his  dignity.    Ue 
then^  to  Fondi,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Clement    renewed    the    excommunication 
whm  they  elected  to  the  pontificate  Robert,  against  each  other  and  their  respective  friends; 
count  of  Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  and  were  more  adverse  to  peace  than  any  of 
VII.,  and  declared  at  the  same  time  that  the  their  adherents.    Many  fh>m  a  sense  of  the  erils 
election  of  Urban  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  of  this  separation  made  proposals  for  restoring 
ceremony   which    they  had  found  themselves  tranquillity.    Among  these  were  the  proposals  of 
obliged  to  perform  in  order  to  calm  the  turbulent  the  university  of  Paris,  that  both  should  resign ; 
rage  of  the  populace.   Urban  remained  at  Rome :  or  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  arbitration ; 
Clement  went  to  Avignon  in  France.    His  cause  or  that  a  general  council  should  decide  it    Nei- 
was  espoused  by  France  and  Spain,  Scotland,  ther  of  the  rival  pontifi  was  mclined  to  this, 
Sicily,  and  Cyprus,  while  all  the  rest  of  Europe  though  they  actea  very  artfully  towards  each 
acknowledged  Urbin  to  be  the  true  vicar  of  other,  and  endeavoured  to  deceive  one  another. 
Christ.    Thus  the  union  of  the  Latin  church  Bonifiice  retired  to  Perusa,  and  Clement  died  at 
under  one  head  was  destroyed  at  the  death  of  Avignon,  A.  D.  1394.    The  cardinals  at  Arig- 
Gregory  XI.,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  me-  non  proceeded  to  a  new  election,  and  bound 
morable  dissention  commonly  known  by  the  themselves  by  oath  that  the  newly  elected  pos- 
name  of  the  Great  Western  Schism.  tiff  should  faithfully  labor  to  res:ore  peace,  even 
This  dissension  was  fomented  with  such  dread-  by  the  method  of  cession,  if  that  should  be  aj^ 
fill  success,  and  arose  to  such  a  shameful  height,  proved  of  by  the  majority  of  suflfrages  in  the 
that  for  the  space  of  fifty  years  the  church  had  college  of  cardinals.    Cardinal  Peter  de  U^ 
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\9\i0  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII^  being  calumnies,  and  excommunications.  AJezander 
promoted,  so  fiir  from  fulfilling  the  fair  promises  V.,  who  had  been  elected  pontiff  at  the  council 
he  had  niade  though  confirmed  by  an  oath,  de-  of  Pisa,  died  at  Bologna  m  1410,  and  the  six- 
feated  all  pacific  endeaTours  by  an  unparalleled  teen  cardinals  who  attended  him  in  that  city 
obstinacy.  After  various  changes  ot  fortune,  immediately  filled  up  the  vacancy,  br  choosing 
Benedict  sent  a  legation  to  Boniace,  with  over-  as  his  successor  Balthanr  Cossa,  a  Neapolitan 
tures  towards  an  accommodation ;  but  the  death  destitute  of  all  principles  both  of  religion  and 
of  the  latter  terminated  the  treaty.  Upon  the  probity,  who  assuming  the  title  of  Jc^n  XXIII. 
death  of  Boni&ce  IX.  the  cardinals  of  his  party  soon  aditerwards  appealed  to  all  Christian  princes 
raised  to  the  pontificate,  in  the  year  140^  to  appoint  a  general  council,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
Cosmo  de  Meborate,  who  assumed  the  name  of  reigmng  evils,  and  to  unite  the  whole  church 
Innocent  VII.,  and  held  that  hi|^  dignity  during  under  one  head.  The  choice  di  the  place  was 
the  short  space  of  two  years  only.  After  his  left  to  the  emperor,  who  fixed  on  Constance, 
decease  Angelo  Corraris,  a  Venetian  cardinal  Here  the  counol  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  No- 
was  chosen  in  his  room,  and  ruled  the  Roman  vember,  1414.  The  pope  appeared  in  person, 
faction  under  the  title  of  Gregoiy  XII.  A  plan  attended  by  a  great  number  of  cardinals  and 
of  reconciliation  was,  however,  formed,  and  the  bishops  at  this  &mous  council ;  which  was  also 
contending  pontiffs  bound  themselves  each  by  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Sigis- 
an  oath  to  inake  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  the  mund,  and  of  a  great  number  of  German 
papal  chair,  if  that  step  should  be  deemed  ne-  princes,  and  with  that  of  the  ambassadors  of  all 
cessaiy  to  promote  the  peace  and  wel&re  of  the  the  European  states,  whose  monarchs  or  regents 
church ;  but  they  both  scandalously  violated  could  not  be  personally  present  at  the  decision 
this  obligation.  Benedict  besieged  in  Avignon  of  this  important  controversy.  After  the  mem- 
by  the  king  of  France,  in  the  year  1408,  saved  bers  of  the  council  had  deliberated,  some  ao- 
himself  by  flight,  retiring  first  into  Catalonia  knoWledged  the  legality  of  the  council  of  Pisa ; 
his  native  country,  and  afterwards  to  Pernignan.  while  the  greater  number  disowned  it,  decreeing 
Hence  eiffht  or  nine  of  the  cardinals  wno  ad-  at  the  same  time  that  John  XXIII.  as  well  as 
bered  to  his  cause,  seeing  themselves  deserted  Gregory  X(I.  and  Benedict  XIII.  should  entirely 
by  their  pope,  went  over  to  the  other  side,  and,  renounce  his  claims  to  the  pontificate.  Thus 
joining  puolicly  with  the  cardinals  who  sup-  was  John  mortified  by  disappointment  at  the 
ported  Gregonr, they  agreed  together  to  assemble  moment  he  expected  a  triumph;  but  what  in- 
a  council  at  Pisa  on  the  25th  of  Idarch  1409,  flicted  a  still  deeper  wound  on  his  feelings  was 
in  order  to  heal  the  divisions  and  fiictions  that  the  resolution  with  which  they  vindicate  the 
had  so  long  rent  the  papal  empire.  This  conn-  privileses  of  the  council.  Conscious  of  their 
cil,  however,  which  was  designed  to  close  the  strength,  they  declared  that  the  representatives 
wounds  of  the  church  had  an  effect  quite  con-  of  the  church,  in  general  council  assembled, 
trary  to  that  which  was  generally  expected,  and  were  superior  to  the  sovereign  pontiff;  not  only 
only  served  to  open  a  new  breach,  and  excite  when  sdiism  prevailed,  but  at  all  other-  times 
new  divisions.  Its  proceedings  indeed  were  whatever.  This  was  one  of  their  earliest  acts, 
vigorous,  and  its  measures  were  accompanied  Although  John  was  disheartened  by  this  rigor- 
with  a  just  severity.  A  heavy  sentence  of  con-  ous  sentence,  he  yet  prepared  to  appear  bdbre 
demnation  was  pronounced,  on  the  5th  day  of  the  council ;  and  there  to  maintain  that  he 
June,  against  the  contending  pontifib,  who  were  could  not  be  deposed  except  on  the  score  of 
declared  guilty  of  heresy,  perjury,  and  contu-  heresy.  The  dissuasion  of  his  friends,  however, 
macy,  unworthv  of  the  smallest  tokens  of  honor  altered  his  determination;  at  their  instance,  too, 
or  respect,  and  separated,  ipso  &cto,  from  tiie  he  was  induced  to  resign  the  papal  dignity,  on 
communion  of  the  church.  This  step  was  fol-  condition  that  his  competitors  would  do  the 
lowed  by  the  election  of  one  pontiff  in  their  same.    A  renunciation  to  this  effect  was  accord- 

5 lace.    The  election  took  place  on  the  15th  of  ingly  drawn  up  by  the  council,  publicly  read, 

une,  and  fell  upon  Peter  of  Candia,  known  in  and  subscribed  in  due  form  by  himself.    NoU 

the  papal  list  by  the  name  of  Alexander  V.;  but  withstanding  this  solemn  act,  by  which  he  bound 

all  the  decrees  and  proceedings  of  this  famous  himself  to  God,  and  to  the  council,  that  he 

council  were  treated  with  contempt  by  the  con-  would  voluntarily  give  peace  to  the  church  by 

demned  pontiff,  who  continued  to  enjoy  the  his  abdication  of  the  pontificate,  and  not  leave 

privileges  and  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  Constance  before  the  council  had  concluded  'is 

papacy,  as  if  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  sittings,   did  be  forswear  himself,  and  violate 

remove  them  ftdm  that  aigniw.    Benedict  held  his  promise.    John's  flight  from  Constance  in 

a  council  at  Perpignan ;  and  Gregory  assembled  disguise  created  some  consternation :  his  friends 

one  near  Aquileia,  in  the  district  of  Friuli.    The  in  the  council  maintaining  that  its  functions 

latter,  however,  apprehending  the  resentment  of  ceased  on  the  retreat  of  the  pope ;  while  the 

the  Venetians,  made  his  escape  iq  a  clandestine  majority  contended  for  the  superiority  of   the 

manner  from  the  territory  of  Aquileia,  arrived  at  council  over  every  person,  not  even  excepting  the 

Caieta,  where  he  threw  himself  upon  the  pro-  pope,  in  matters  relating  to  fiuth,  the  extirpatiom 

tection  of  Ladislaus,  kin^  of  Naples,  ana  in  of  schism,  and  the  general  reformation  of  the 

1412  fled  thence  to  Remim.  church.      Negociations   ensued    between     the 

Thus  was  the  Catholic  church  divided  into  council  and  John,  from  which  it  appeared  that 

three  great  fections,  and  its  government  violently  his  only  object  was  to  gain  time ;  and  that,  if 

carried   on  by  fhree  contending   chiefs,  who  nothing   favorable  to  his  views    occurred,  he 

loaded  each  other  with  reciprocal  maledictions,  might  engender  strife  amongst  its  members,  and 
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•cause  its  dissolution.    The  council,  however,  no  we  fftve  you  by  these  presents  a  plenaiy 
way  disconcerted,  although  worn  out  bv  his  ex-  conduct,  saving  nevertheless  justic^  as  fiir  as  it 
cuses,  delays,  and  equivocations,  issued  citation  is  incumbent  on  us,  and  as  the  orthodox  ^Mk 
after  citation  for  John's  appearance  before  them ;  requires.'    Relying,  however,  on  the  principle 
and,  at  last,  reduced  him  to  a  perfect  submission  to  of  ^th,  so  insidiously  pledged  by  diem,  he  in- 
its  authority,  and  to  an  acknowledgment  that  it  consideratelY  repaired  to  Constance;,  where  be 
could  not  err ;  and  that  he  had  no  right  what-  soon  paud  the  forfeit  of  hb  rashness  id  the  Cn^ 
ever  to  the  pontifical  dignity !    Gregory  XII.  gical  exhibition  spoken  ot 
withdrew  his  claims  to  the  papal  chair;  while       Before  sentence  had  been  pronouooed  agaimt 
Benedict  XIII.  was  deposed  by  a  solemn  decree  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  rngue^  the  fiunotis 
of  the  council.    After  the  extinction  of  this  WIckliff,  whose  opinions  they  were  supposed 
papal  triumvirate,  Martin  V.  became  the  object  to  adopt,  and  who  was  long  since  dead,  was 
of  their  choice;  against  whose  dection, however,  oalled  trom  his  rest  before  tms  ghostly  tribanal. 
Benedict  protested  to  the  latest  ftour  of  his  life.  On  the  4th  of  May,  in  the  year  141^,  a  lon^  Kst 
After  the  death  of  Benedict  a  new  competitor  of  propositions,  invidioosly  culled  oQt  of  his 
was  set  up  for  the  pontificatt  by  two  of  the  writings,  was  examined  and  ooodemncd,  and  as 
cardinals,  under  the  title  of  Clement  VIII.    But  order  was  issued  out  to  commit  all  his  vPorks» 
he  was  afterwards  prevailed  dn  to  resign,  and  to  together  with  his  bones,  to  the  flames.     Oo  the 
leave  Martin  in  undisturbed  possession.    With  14th  of  June  following  the  assembled  fethen 
his  resignation  the  long  dismce  and  degradation  P>Med  the  feroous  decree  whidh  took  the  cop 
of  the  church  may  be  said  to  have  terminated,  rrom  the  laity  in  the  celebtation  of  the  eacharist; 
The  great  purpose  of  holding  the  council  of  and  ordered  *  that  the  Lord's  supper  should  be 
Constance   was  the  healing  m  the  schism  br  received  by  tem  onlv  in  one  kind,  i.e.  the  bread, 
which  the  church  had  been  so  long  distudMd,  and  rigorously  prohibited  the  commimioQ   k 
and  this  was  happily  acoomplishra.     In*  ^  both  kinds.    On  the  19th  of  September  of  this 
fourA  and  fifth  sessions  it  was  solemnly  do-  council  it  was  decreed  *that  tne  safe-oondoct 
clared  that  the  Roman  pontiif  was  inferior  and  granted  to  heretics  by  an  emperor,  king,  or  any 
subject  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  universal  other  secular  prince^  shall  not  prevent  any  eccle- 
church.    Before    the  meeting  of  this  council  siastical  judge  from  punishing  such   heretics, 
there  were  great  commotions  in  several  parts  of  even  if  they  come  to  me  place  of  judgment  re- 
Europe,  especially  in  Bohemia,  concermng  reli-  lying  on  such  safe^guard,  and  would  not  other- 
gioiis  matters.  wise  come  thither.'    After  this  specimen  of  the 
One  of  the  persons  principally  implicated  in  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Constance,  it  can- 
these  disputes  was  Jonn  Huss,  who  lived  aft  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  its  members 
Prague  in  the  highest  reputation,  on  account  of  separated  without  effecting  the  professed  obiect 
the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  the  purity  of  his  of^  their  meeting,  the  reformation  of  the  chuich 
doctrine,  and  his  uncommon  erudiuon  and  el<^  of  Rome.     Martin  V.,  who  succeeded  John, 
qnence.    A  fouler  plot  does  not  stain  the  page  was  no  sooner  raised  to  the  pontificate  than  he 
of  history  than  die  treatment  which  he  received  employed  his  authority  to  elude  and  firustnie 
at  the  hands  of  the  Constantian  feAers.    Wh^t-  every  efibrt  that  was  made  to  set  this  salutary 
ever  fimlts  may  be  attribntcNi  to  this  eminent  work  on  foot;  and  made  it  appear  most  evidently 
ecclesiastic — ^if  manly  independence  in  main-  fay  the  laws  he  enacted,  that  nothing  was  more 
taining  his  opinions,  and  ardent  lesd  in  exposing  foreign  from  his  intention  than  the  reformation 
the  vices  wnich  disgraced  the  conduct  of  the  of  the  clergy,  and  the  restoration  of  the  church 
clergy  can  be  considered    feolts — they  vanish  to  its  primitive  purity. 

before  the  recollection  of  the  death  to  which  he       Thus  this  femous  council,  after  sitting  three 

was  consigned.    He  was  deemed  a  disobedient  yean  and  six  months,  was  dissolved  on  the  2Snd 

son  of  the  church  by  refosingMo  renounce  his  of  April,  1418,  and  the  memben  postponed  to  a 

eyesight,  and  to  submit  his  will  and  iudgment  ftiture  assembly  of  the  same  kind,  which  was  to 

without  reservation  to  Uie  will  and  judgment  of  be  summoned  ^ve  years  after  this  period,  their 

the  holy  mother.       In  a  word,  he  refused  to  design  of  purifying  the  church.    But  not  five 

yield  a  servile  obedience  to  ecclesiascal  despot-  yean  only,  but  almost  thirteen,  elapsed  withoot 

ism,  and  therefore  his  doom  was  sealed.    The  the    promised  meeting.     The   remonstrances, 

leading  charge  against  him  was, — ^his  requiring  however,  of  those  whose  seal  for  the  reformation 

that  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  should  par-  of  the  church  interested  them  in  this  event,  pte- 

take  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds.    This  it  vailed  at  length  over  the  pretexts  and  stratagens 

was   which   led  him  to  the  stake,  where  his  that  were  employed  to  put  it  off;  and  Martin 

friend,  Jerome  of  Prague,  shortly  after  perished,  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Ravia,  whence 

for  having  maintained  the  same  principles.   The  it  was  removed  to  Sienne.    This  council  had  for 

safe  conduct  of  the  former  was  of  the  most  un-  its  object  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 

qualified  description,  Jerome's  was  not  so ;  and  churches,  and  the  reformation  of  the  chuith, 

Uierefore   he  had  comparatively  less  cause  of  both  in  its  bead  and  members.    One  of  the  few 

complaint,  although  this  can  never  justify  the  decrees  made  by  diis  synod  was  directed  against 

cruel  punishment  to  which  he  was  subjected,  the  Hussites,  Wickiiffites,  and  other  dissentients 

The  pretehded  safe  conduct  which  the  council  from  the*  church  of  Rome ;   inasmuch  as  it 

sent  nim  was  so  loosely  worded,  that  the  fethers  granted  indulgencies  to  such  as  extirpated  here- 


could  not  be  charged  with  a  direct  violation  of  tics ;  all  exemptions  and  ssfe^onduets,  by  what* 
£uth.    *  That  no  violence  may  be  done  to  you, 


—  y  — f -     -  -    -  »    *     — 

sottver  persons  vouchsafed,  to  the  contnuy  net 
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withstandiDg.     After  some  other  business  of  Savoy,  who  assamed  the  name  of  Felix  V.  TLIs 

tnfling  import  was  tiansacted,  Martin  cootriYed  election  was  the  occasion  of  the  revival  of  the 

to  have  the  assembly  tnmsfened  to  Basil.  western  sdiism,  and  it  was  at  this  time  even 

This  event  occarrad  in  the  year  1431,  and  may  more  extensive  than  before,  as  the  flame  was 

be  said  to  have  been  the  only  transaction  of  oon-  kindled  not  only  between  rival  pontiffs,  but  also 

sequence  in  which  he  was  engaged  ^before  his  between  the  contending  councib  of  Basil  and 

death,  with  the  exception  of  the  negodation  Florence.    The  rival  popes  and  rival  councils 

which  he  opened  with  the  Greek  emperor  and  anathematised  each  other,  laying  claim  to  the  true 

the  patriaroh  of  Constantinople,  in  order  to  put  apostolic  powers.    Eugenius  was  supported  by 

an  end  to  existing  difienmces  between  the  two  France,  Italy,  Snain,  Portugal,  Hungary,  and 

chufches.    The  pontiff  did  not  live  to  be  a  wit-  England :  Felix  oy  the  people  of  Savoy,  the 

ness  of  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly,  being  Swiss,  and  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Austria, 

carried  off  oy  a  sudden  death  on  the  21st  m  The  German  prinoes  diose  to  preserve  a  neu- 

February,  1431,  jost  about  the  time  when  the  trality  till  the  year  1447,  when  they  deckued  for 

council  was  to  meet.    He  was  immediately  sue*  Eugaiins.    In  the  midst  of  the  public  rejoicings, 

oeeded  by  Gabrid  Condolmerio^  a  native  of  on  this  occasion,  he  died  in  his  sixty-fourth  vear. 

Venice,  and  bishop  of  Sienna,  who  is  known  in  On  his  death  Thomas  de  Sarzano,  bishop  of  Bo- 

the  papal  list  by  the  title  of  Engenius  IV.  Tins  logna,  was  elevated  to  the  pontificate,  under  the 

pontiff  approved  all  the  measures  of  his  prede-  denomination  of  Nicholas  v.,  under  whom  the 

cesser,  in  relation  to  the  assembling  of  the  European  princes,  and  more  especially  the  king 

coondl  of  Basil,  which  was  accordingly  opened  of  France,  exerted  thdr  warmest  endeavours  to 

on  the  33rd  of  July,  1431,  under  the  snperio-  restoretranqoiUity,andtheireffort8  were  crowned 

tendence  of  cardinal  Julian  Cvsarini,  who  per-  with  success.    In  1449  Felix  V.  resigned  the 

formed  the  functions  of  president  in  die  place  of  papal  chair,  and  returned  to  his  delightfol  her- 

Eugenius.    It  was  now  manilest  that  the  assem-  mitace  at  Rissalle,  while  the  lathers  of  the  ooun- 

bled  fiithers  were  in  earnest,  and  firmly  resolved  dl  of  Basil  assembled  at  Lausanne  ratified  his 

to  answer  the  end  and  purpose  of  thdr  meeting;  vdantaiy  abdication,  and,  by  a  solemn  decree, 

Eugenius,  therefore,  much  alarmed  at  the  pros-  ordered  the  universal  church  to  submit  to  the 

pect  of  a  Reformation,  determined  to  dissolve  jurisdiction  of  Nicholas  as  their  pontiff.  On  the 

the  couiwtl.  other  hand  Nicholas  proclaimea  this  treaty  of 

The  council,  however,  proceeded  vigorously  peace  with  great  pomp  on  the  18th  of  June,  in 
with  their  measures  of  reform.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  year,  and  set  the  seal  of  his  approba- 
March,  1436,  a  oonfesdon  of  fiuth  was  read,  tion  and  authority  to  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the 
which  e? ery  pontiff  was  to  subscribe  on  the  dxy  council  of  Basil.  This  pontiff  distinguished 
of  his  dection ;  it  was  voted  that  the  number  oif  himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  his  love 
cardinals  should  be  reduced  to  twenty-four ;  and  of  learning,  and  by  his  ardent  seal  for  the  pro* 
the  papd  impontions,  called  expectatives,  reser-  pagation  m  the  arts  and  sdenoes ;  what  was  still 
vations,  and  provisions,  were  annulled.  Th«e  more  laudable,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  mode- 
measures,  witn  others  of  a  like  nature,  pro-  ration,  and  kf  the  meek  and  pacific  spirit  that 
voked  Eugenius  to  the  highest  degree,  and  in<  discovered  itself  in  all  his  conduct  ana  actions, 
duced  him  to  form  a  design  either  of  removing  In  the  year  1453  Nicholas  received  intelligence 
this  troublesome  and  enterprising  council  into  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet 
Italy,  or  of  setting  up  a  new  conndl  in  opposi-  II. ;  and  some  historians  mention  this  fiwt  as  the 
tion  to  it,  which  mi^t  fix  bounds  to  its  zeal  for  greatest  affliction  that  befel  the  pope,  but  Gibbon 
the  reformation  of  the  chureh ;  and  this  occa-  thinks  differently.  *  The  Roman  pontiff,'  says 
doned  a  warm  and  violent  contest.  The  coundl  he,  '  was  exasperated  bv  the  folsehood  or  obsti- 
simimoned  Engenius  to  appear  at  Basil  on  the  nacy  of  the  Ureeks.  instead  of  employing  in 
26th  day  of  July,  1437,  in  order  to  give  an  ao-  thdr  fiivor  the  arms  and  treasures  of^  Italy,  Ni- 
count  of  his  conduct ;  but  the  pontiff,  instead  of  cholas  V.  had  ioretoU  their  approaching  ruin, 
complying  with  the  reouintion,  issued  a  decree  and  his  honor  seemed  engaged  in  the  accom- 
by  which  he  pretendea  to  dissolve  it,  and  to  plishment  of  his  prophecy.  Perhaps  he  was 
assemble  another  at  Ferranu  This,  indeed,  was  softened  by  the  last  extremity  of  their  distress ; 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  by  the  coun«  but  his  compassion  was  tardv,  his  efforts  were 
cil,  which,  with  the  consent  of  tne  emperor,  the  foint  and  unavailing,  and  Constantinople  had 
king  of  France,  and  several  other  pnnces,  con-  follen  before  the  squadrons  of  Genoa  ana  Venice 
tinned  its  delibentions  at  Basil,  and  on  the  28th  could  sdl  from  thdr  harbours.'  From  this  time 
of  September,  in  Uie  same  year,  pronounced  a  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  pontificate  in  en- 
sentence  of  contumacy  agdnst  the  rebellious  deavours  to  alhiy  the  civil  wars  and  commotions 
pontiff:  but  in  the  year  1488  Eugenius  in  person  which  took  place  in  Italy;  to  reconcile  the 
opened  the  coundl  which  he  had  summoned  to  Christian  princes  who  were  then  at  war  with  one 
meet  at  Ferran,  and  at  the  second  session  Uiun-  another;  and  to  unite  them  against  the  enemies 
dered  out  an  excommunication  in  return  against  of  the  Christian  church.  In  his  efforts  he  was 
the  fiiUiers  assembled  at  Basil.  In  the  mean  completely  unsuccessful,  and  the  disappointment 
time  ib»  latter,  alter  declaring  the  superiority  of  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death,  wnich  hap- 
coundls  over  the  pope  to  £e.  an  article  of  the  pened  in  1455,  after  he  had  completed  the  dghth 
Catholic  foith,  proceeded  to  depose  Eugenius  year  of  his  pontificate. 

from  the  papacy,  as  disobedient  to  die  commands        apneas  Svlvius  Piccolomini,  who  succeeded 

of  the  church,  and  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  in  1453  to  the  pontificate,  under  the  title  of  Pius 

to  the  papal  throne  Amadeus,  duke  of  II.,  rendered  his  name  illustrious,  not  only  by 
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his  extensive  genius,  and  the  important  transac-  body  into  the  Tiber.    Notwithstanding  his  infc^ 

tioni  that  were  earned  on  durin?  his  administra-  mous  character  he  was  the  fiivorite  of  his  fetfaer, 

tion,  bat  also  by  the  various  and  useful  produc-  who  trampled  with  contempt  on  ereiy  obstsde 

tions  with  which  he  enriched  the  republic  of  which  the  demands  of  justice,  the  dictsta  of 

letters.     He,  however,  deplored  the  mistaken  reason,  and  the  remonstrances  of  religion  bid 

law  which  compelled  the  clergy  to  celibacv,  and  in  his  way,  in  eider  to  aggrandise  his  fiuailj. 

the  intolerable  consequences  to  human  happi-  The  profligate  career  of  this  execrable  hypocrite 

ness  and  virtue  arising  from  its  enactment.   The  and  tyrant  was  continued  till  the  year  1503,  when 

genius  and  learning  of  .£neas  Sylvius  would  the  prison  which  he  and  his  son  Csesar  had  pte- 

bave  shed  a  lustre  over  the  age  which  gave  him  pared  for  others,  and  particulaxiy  for  Adrian,  a 

birth,  had  they  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  wealthy  cardinal,  who  stood  in  the  way  of  tbdr 

sphere  in  which  they  had  at  first  acquired  for  avarice  and  ambition,  by  a  happy  mistake,  ter- 

him  celebrity.    In  his  character  of  ambassador  minated  his  own  days.    See  Boboia. 
from  the  Roman  see  to  different  potentates,  he       On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Pins  III.  oocu- 

acquired  the  credit  of  a  diplomatist ;  but  it  was  pied  the  papal  throne  for  only  one  month;  at 

by  his  advocacy  of  the  rignts  and  privileges  of  whose  decease  the  vacant  chair  was  obtaioed, 

general  councils,  and  his  opposition  to  papal  through  fraud  and  briboy,  by  Julian  De  U  Ro- 

encroachment  and  usuroation  that  he  rendered  vere,  who  assumed  the  denomination  of  Julius 

hb  name  illustrious.    As  secretary  to  the  coun-  II.    To  the  odious  list  of  vices  with  which  Ik 

cil  of  Basil,  be  vras  the  boast  of  literature ;  but,  dishonored  the  pontificate  we  may  add  the  most 

as  if  he  had  changed  his  nature  vrith  his  name,  extravagant  ana  frenetic  passion  for  war  and 

he  disgraced  it  as  Pius  II.    No  longer  vras  his  bloodshed.    He  began  his  militaiy  enterprise 

voice  raised  to  elevate  the  council  above  the  by  entering  into  a  war  with  the  Venetians,  aher 

pope,  but  to  recommend  blind  submission  to  his  havinff  strengthened  his  cause  by  an  aUiance 

authority.    It  would  appear  that  he  gloried  in  with  me  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.    His 

his  inconsistency,  since  be  even  went  so  far  as  to  whole  pontificate,  in  shcnt,  was  one  continued 

procure  a  partial  r«>eal  of  the  Pragmatic  sane-  scene  of  military  tumult ;  nor  did  he  ever  suffer 

tion  from  the  French  monarch,  which  had  been  Europe  to  enjoy  a  moment's  tranquillity  as  long 

solely  instituted  with  the  design  of  curtailing  as  he  lived ;  fortunately  death  carried  off  this 

the  power  of  the  pope  vnthin  the  Gallican  terri-  audacious  pontiff  in  1512,  in  the  midst  of  his 

tory ;  and  published,  in  liis  pontifical  capacity,  a  ambitious  and  vindictive  projects, 
solemn  retractation  in  the  year  1463  ox  his  de-        Leo  X.,  of  the  fiunily  of  Medicis,  ascended 

fence  of  the  council  of  Basil.  the  papal  throne  after  the  death  of  Julius.   He 

To  Pius  succeeded  Paul  II.,  of  whose  pontifi-  was  a  protector  of  men  of  learning,  and  was 

cate  history  relates  nothing  worthy  of  record,  himself  learned  as  far  as  the  darkness  of  the  age 

His  successor  Sixtus  IV.  was  the  instigator  of  a  would  admit;  but  wholly  indifferent  to  religion: 

conspiracy  to  assassinate  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  his  time  being  divided  between  conversation  with 

de  Medici,  and  to  change  the  government  of  men  of  letters,  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  He 

Florence.    The  assassination  was  to  take  place  had  an  invincible  aversion,  we  are  told,  to  what- 

io  the  principal  church,  where  a  cardinal  legate  ever  vns  accompanied  vrith  solitude  and  care, 

was  present,  and  t^  signal  for  it  vras  to  be  theele-  and  was  remarkable  for  his  prodigality.    He  did 

vation  of  the  host :  Giuliano  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  grand  object  which 

Lorenzowaswounded  by  two  priests,  who  had  un-  the  generality  of  his  predecessors  had  so  much 

dertaken  his  murder,  but  escaped;  the  archbishop  at  heart — that  of  promoting   the  opulence  of 

of  Pisa,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  attempted  to  the  Roman  see ;  for  he  took  the  utmost  care  that 

overpower  the  magistrates  and  possess  himself  nothing  should  be  transacted  iu  the  Lateran  counr 

of  Uie  seat  of  government,  failed  in  his  attempt,  cil  (which  Julius  had  assembled  and  left  sitting) 

and  was  hung  in  his  pontifical  robes  from  one  of  that  had  the  least  tendency  to  &vor  the  refonoa- 

the  windows  of  the  f»lac^.     For  this  act  of  jus-  tion  of  the  church.    He  went  still  forther ;  and 

tice  Sixtus  excommunicated  Lorenzo,  and  the  in  a  conference  which  he  had  vrith  Francis  I^ 

magistrates  of  Florence.    The  bull  issued  on  this  king  of  France,  at  Bologna,  engaged  that  sKh 

occasion  has  been  justly  designated  one  of  the  narch  to  abrogate  the  Pragmatic  sanction  which 

most  extraordinary  specimens  of  priestly  arro-  had  been  so  long  odious  to  the  popes,  and  to 

gance,  that  ever  insulted  the  common  sense  of  substitute,  in  its  place,  another  body  (tf  Is^ 

mankind.    Alexander  VI.,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  under  the  title  of  tiie  Concordat 
whose  name  was  Roderic  Borgia,  succeeded  in        It  was  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X.that  those  events 

1492  to  the  papal  chair.    Tlie  life  and  actions  of  transpired  which  form  an  era  in  the  histoiy  of 

this  man  show  that  there  was  a  Nero  ainong  the  the  Uomish  church,  and  indeed  in  the  annsb  of 

popes,  as  well  as  among  the  emperors.     The  the  world,  resulting  in  the  Protestant  Refobia- 

crimes  and  enormities  that  history  has  imputed  to  tion.  For  some  time  there  had  been  a  season  of 

him  exhibit  him  as  not  only  destitute  of  religious  comparative  tranquillity,  and  the  pontifis  thought 

and  virtuous  principles,  but  even  regardless  of  themselves  thoroughly  confirmed  in  their  assump- 

decency.     By  Vanazza,  a  Roman  lady,  with  tion  of  power.  We  must  not,  hovrever,  oondode 

whom  he  had  continued  an  illicit  connexion  for  from  this  apparent  tranquillity  and  secun^) 

many  years,  he  had  five  children :  his  second  that  their  measures  were  unanimously  applsnd- 

son  was  Ciesar  Borgia,  a  monster  of  debauchery  ed,  or  that  their  chains  were  worn  without  re- 

and  cruelty,  who  is  said  to  have  quarrelled  wi^  luctance ;  for,  not  only  private  person^  but  also 

kis  elder  brother  for  the  favors  of  his  sister  Lu-  the  most  powerfol  princes  and  sovereisn  states 

netia,  and  to  have  killed  him  and  thrown  his  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  despotic  doinioio" 
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of  Rome ;  the  arrogance,  tyranny,  and  extortion  press  desire  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Leo 
of  her  legates,  the  unhridled  licentiousnesii  and  summoned  Luther  to  appear  before  the  court  of 
enormous  crimes  of  the  clergy  and  monks  of  all  Rome.    Permission  was,  however,  subsequently 
denominations,  the  mordinate  severity  and  par-  granted  for  the  cardinal  of  Gsta  to  hear  his  de- 
tiality  of  the  papal  laws;  and  demanded  pub-  fence  at  Augsburg.     Nothing  satis&ctory  was 
licly,  as  their  ancestors  bad  done  before  them,  determined ;  and  the  pope,  in  1518,  published  a 
a  reformation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and  mem-  bull,  asserting  his  authontv  to  grant  indulgences, 
bers.    Bat  these  complaints  and  demands  had  which  would  avail  both  the  living  and  the  dead 
not  hitherto  been  carried  so  lac  as  to  produce  in  puigatory.    Upon  this  the  reformer  appealed 
any  good  effect;  since  they  came  from  persons  to  a  general  council,  and  thus  open  war  was  de- 
who  did  not  entertain  the  least  doubt  about  the  clar^,  in  which  the  abettors  of  Luther  appeared 
supreme  authority  of  the  pope,  and  who,  there-  with  a  strength  little  calculated  upon, 
fore,  instead  of  attempting,  themselves,  to  bring       And  thus  oegan  the  Reformation.    It  found  a 
about  that  reformation  which  was*  so  ardently  multitude  of  minds  prepared  to  receive  it,  and 
desired,  remained  entirely  inactive,  and  looked  many  enlightened  and  eloquent  men  disposed  to 
for  redress  to  the  court  of  Rome,  or  a  eeneral  become  its  apostles.    The  learned  and  moderate 
council.     If  any  thing  seemed  likely  to  destroy  Melancthon  and  Carlostadt,  both  of  AVittem- 
the  gloomy  empire  of  superstition,  and  to  alarm  beig;  in  Switzerland  Zuinsrlius;  and  in  France 
the  security  ofthe  lordly  pontiffs, it  was  the restora-  Calvin,  all  contributed  to  me  great  work.    Leo 
tion  of  learning  in  Europe,  and  the  number  of  men  X.  engaged  all  the  force  of  the  pen,  as  well  as  of 
of  genius  that  suddenly  arose,  under  the  benign  civil  power,  to  impede  its  progress ;  but  in  the 
influence  of  that  revolution.    The  efforts  of  man  midst  of  these  efforts  he  was  seized  with  an  illness, 
cannot  eternally  prevail  against  the  course  of  which  at  first  was  considered  as  a  slight  cold 
nature.     A  commerce  wim  distant  countries,  only,  but  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a  few 
and  the  knowledge  of  a  new  world,  had  disposed  days.     This  event  happened  on  the  1st  of  De- 
men  to  receive  new  ideas.    The  art  of  printing,  cember,  1521,  when  Leo  was  in  the  forty-sixth 
uniting  with  the  invention  of  making  paper  from  year  of  his  age,  and  the  ninth  of  his  pontificate, 
rags,  incalculable  advantages  to  the  human  race.  Upon  his  death  the  conclave  was  divided  about 
and  the  highest  which  the  mind  ever  received  the  choice  of  a  successor.    The  younger  mem- 
from  the  hand  of  industry,  multiplied  knowledge  bers  were  attached  to  Julio  cardinal  de  Medici, 
to  infinity,  and  prevented  its  longer  concealment,  the  nephew  of  Leo ;  but  the  old  cardinals  were 
The  time,  therefore,  was  now  arrived,  when  the  averse  from  choosine  a  pontiff  out  of  the  power- 
papal  power  was  about  to  receive  a  shock  which  ful  family  of  the  Medici,  and  yet  they  were  not 
it  has  not  been  able  to,  and  never  will,  recover,  agreed  in  their  views.    By  a  manoeuvre,  which 
Having  devoted  the  article  Reformation  to  was  merely  designed  to  gain  time,  the  party  o 
the  details  of  this  important  era,  we  must  only  Julio  voted  for  cardinal  Adrian  in  the  prepara- 
glanoe  at  them  here.    The  profusion  of  Leo  had  torv  scrutiny.  The  other  party  closed  with  them, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  devise  means  for  reple-  and  thus  a  stranger  to  Italy,  and  a  man  unquali- 
nishing  his  exhausted  treasury,  and  one  of  these  fied  for  the  office,  was  elected,  no  less  to  their 
was  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The  commissioners  own  surprise  thsm  to  the  astonishment  of  £u- 
appointed  for  this  traffic  exaggerated  in  Ger-  rope.    Whilst  he  demanded  a  zealous  execution 
many  the  efficacy  of  their  wares,  until  Luther,  of  the  imperial  edict  against  Luther  and  his  fol- 
a  firiar  of  Wittember^,  warmly  protested  against*  lowers,  Adrian  declared  a  disposition  to  exercise 
this  abuse,  and  published  a  set  of  propositions  his  spiritual  authority  for  the  reformation  of  the 
in  which  he  called  in  question  the  autnority  of  church ;  but  notwithstanding  the  just  claims  on 
the  pope  to  remit  sins.     Luther  was  of  humble  respect  which  resulted  from  the  pontiff's  general 
origin ;  his  talents  alone  had  raised  him  to  the  conduct,  he  was  very  unpopular.    He  resigned 
situation  which  he  filled  as  professor  of  philoso-  his  life  and  the  anxieties  of  his  elevated  station 
phy  and  theology  at  the  university  of  Wittem-  in  December,  1623,  after  he  had  poeoessed  the 
berg.      Supported,  however,  by   indefatigable  papal  dignity  only  one*  year  and  ten  months, 
zeal,  and  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  and  was  succeeded  by  cardinal  de  Medici,  under 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  the  name  of  Clement  VII.    High  expectations 
antiquities,  he  overwhelmed  the  scholastics  in  were  formed  of  a  pope,  whose  great  talents  and 
every  encounter,  and  covered  their  science  with  long  experience  in  business  seemed  to  qualify 
confusion  and  ridicule.      In  his  individual  cha-  him  no  less  for  defending  the  spiritual  interests 
racier,  which  had  such  influence  on  the  reforma-  of  the  church,  than  for  conducting  its  political 
tion,  was  seen  an  irresistible  union  of  energy  and  operations  with  the  prudence  requisite  at  such  a 
uprightness.    Ardent  and  calm;  hig^  spirited,  difficult  juncture;  and  who,  besides  these ad- 
and  at  the  same  time  humble ;    irritable  ai^  vantages,  had  in  his  hands  the  government  of 
warm  in  his  language  when  provoked  by  inju-  Florence,  and  the  wealth  of  the  family  of  Medici, 
rious  treatment;  mild  and  inimical  to  eveiyspe-       But,  Clement  having  excited  tKe  anger  of 
cies  of  violence  in  actions ;  jovial,  open,  of  ready  Charles  V.,  the  general  of  the  imperial  army,  in 
wit,  and  even  a  pleasant  companion  of  the  great;  conjunction  with  his  allies,  determined  to  attack 
studious,  sober,  and  a  stoic  in  himself;  courage-  and  plunder  Rome.    The  resolution  was  bold, 
ous  and  disinterested,  he  exposed  himself  with  and  the  execution  of  it  no  less  rapid.     The  mi- 
tranquillity  to  every  risk,  in  support  of  what  he  seiy  and  horror  of  the  scene  that  followed  may 
believed  to  be  the  truth.     Such  a  man  must  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described.     The 
have  been  filled  with  indignation  at  the  approach  pillage  and  cruelty  that  were  exercised  on  ihia 
of  the  shameless  Tetzel.    At  length,  at  the  ex-  occasion,  exceeded,  it  is  said,  those  of  the  Huns, 
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VandalSy  or  Goths,  in  the  fifih  and  sixth  centuries.  The  year  1540  was  rendered  nemocsble  bj 
The  booty,  in  ready  money  alone,  amounted  to  the  estabhshment  of  the  order  of  the  Jeniti. 
1,000,000  of  duoals.  Clement,  who  had  shut  These  new  soldiers  of  the  church  did  eveiy  thii^ 
hunself  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Anselo,  being  de-  which  could  be  hoped  for  from  human  powers, 
prived  of  every  resource*  and  reduced  to  such  directed  by  the  most  profound  zeal,  pnideace, 
extremity  of  &mine  as  to  feed  on  asses'  flesh,  perseverance,  and  genius.  They  soon  obtained 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  such  conditions  as  possession  of  courts,  of  nations,  of  confessioiB, 
the  conquerors  were  pleased  to  prescribe.  He  of  pupils,  of  the  education  of  youth,  of  missioas. 
agreed  to  pay  400,000  ducats  to  the  army ;  to  Nothing  appeared  to  them  impoRsible  in  extend- 
surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of  strength  ing  the  dominion  of  the  holy  see  to  pbees  where 
belonging  to  the  church ;  and,  besides  siving  hos*  it  did  not  exist,  or  in  conaolidntiog  it  whsre  h 
ta^,  remaining  a  prisoner  himself  unS  the  was  maintained.  Kepmented  as  ambitious,  f> 
chief  articles  were  performed.  At  length,  how-  mentors  of  trouble,  conupt  men,  and  even  as 
ever,  the  progress  of  the  confederates  in  Italy  rebels,  by  their  adversaries^  they  opposed  the 
and  other  political  considemtions,  induced  the  stoical  severity  of  their  lives,  their  s^,  and  ser- 
emperor  to  concert  measures  for  setting  the  pope  vices  to  the  Koman  see,  and  their  studikms  ans- 
at  liberty,  on  consideration  of  his  allowing  terity,  to  these  accusations.  In  a  few  years  the 
100,000  crowns  for  the  use  of  the  array,  paying  society  established  itself  in  every  Catholic  eoon- 
the  same  sum  at  the  distance  of  a  fortnight,  and  try;  and,  acquiring  prodigious  wealth,  soon  be- 
at the  end  of  three  months  150,000  more.  came  tlie  confessors  of  almost   every  Catholic 

During  a  period  of  six  years,  Henry  VIII.  of  prince,  and  the  spiritual  guides  of  neuly  eveiy 
England  baa  been  suing  the  court  of  Rome  for  person  of  rank  or  influence, 
a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon ;  but  the  The  diurch  and  court  of  Rome,  since  the  re- 
pope  negociated,  promised,  retracted,  and  con-  marlnble  period  when  so  many  kingdoms  aod 
eluded  nothii^.       Cranmer's  sentence  at  length  provinces  withdrew  from  their  juiiedictioo,  hare 
annulled  the  king*s  marriage  with  Catharine ;  perhaps  derived  more  influence  and  support  from 
her  daughter  was  declared  ill^timate,  and  Ann  the  laoours  of  this  single  order  than  from  all 
Boleyn  acknowledged  queen  <^  England.     Cle-  their  other  emissaries  and  ministers.    Aboat  tha 
ment,  who  had  already  seen  so  many  provinces  time  the  pope,  finding  it  impossible  to  avoid  any 
and  kingdoms  revolt  fipom  the  holy  see,   be-  longer  calling  a  general  council,  sent  John  Mo- 
came  apprehensive  lest  England  should  follow  rone,  bishop  of  Modena,  to  announce  to  the  dirt 
their  example,  and  determined  to  give  Henry  of  the  empire  at  Spires  his  detenuinatioo  of 
audi  satis&ction  as  might  still  retain  him  within  assembling  such  a  council,  and  published  a  bnlt, 
the  bosom  of  the  church.     But  the  violence  of  nominating  three  cardinals  to  preside  as  his  le- 
the  cardinals,  devoted  to  the  emperor,  hurried  gates.    Ttoe  legates  repaired  to  Trent,  on  the 
him  with  a  fatal  precipitation  to  issue  a  bull  re*  1st  of  November,  1542,  where  they  remained 
acinding  Cranmer*s  sentence,  enforcing  Henry's  several  months ;  but,  as  no  other  persons  ap- 
marriage  with  Catharine,  and  declaring  him  ex-  peered  there  except  a  few  prelates  from  the 
communicated,  if,  within  a  time  specifira,  he  did  ecclesiastical  states,  the  pope  recalled  them  and 
not  return  to  her.    Henry  was  enraged ;  the  re-  prorogued  the  council.    On  the  1 3th  of  Decem- 
sistance  he  met  with  in  me  accomplishment  of  oer,  1545,  the  council  was  again  opened  at 
his  wishes  from  the  court  of  Rome  led  him  to  Trent ;  though  as  yet  only  twenty-five  bishow 
question  its  jurisdiction ;  and  the  more  this  was  had  arrived,  and  thes^  were  Italians  or  Spaniards, 
examined  the  weaker  it  appeared.    From  this  to  The  council  showed  great  eagerness  in  condemn- 
question  its  discipline  and  doctrines  was  only  ing  the  opinions  of  the  Protestants ;  but  it  was 
another  step,  and  the  nation  was  prepared  for  it.  soon  after  dissolved.    In  this  council,  protiacttd 
An  act  of  parliament  was  therefore  passed,  abo-  tiirough  many  years,  the  church  of  Rome  in- 
lishing  the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  Eng-  creased,  in  the  view  of  Protestants,  instead  of 
land.    By  another  act  the  king  was  declared  su-  diminishing,  every  acknowledged  evil.    Nothing 
preme  head  of  the  church,  and  all  the  authority  of  was  altered ;  no  error  retracira ;  no  complisooe 
which  the  popes  were  deprived  was  vested  in  him.  with  the  popubr  demand  for  reformation  was 

The  successes  that  had  attended  the  allies  in  made.  ^  This  vras  the  issue  and  aim  of  the 
tlieir  opposition  to  Clement  inspired  with  new  Trent  reformation,'  remarks  Richerus,  '  that  do 
vigour  and  resolution  all  the  friends  of  the  refor-  respect  should  be  badrto  truth,  but  to  show  aod 
mation.  Soon  after  his  sentence  on  Henry,  outward  pomp  only ;  and  that  all  things  sh<wJd 
Clement  fell  into  a  languishing  distemper,  which  be  referred  to  the  splendor  and  profit  of  the  Bo- 
dosed  his  pontificate,  after  a  duration  of  ten  man  court.' 

years  and  ten  months,  on  the  25th  of  September,  As  the  pope  advanced  in  years  he  grew  i^ 

1534.    He  was  succeeded  l^  Alexander  Famese,  strongly  attached  to  his  family,  and  more  jealous 

who  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  III.,  and  whose  of  his  authority ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  ^^ 

first  object  was  to  crush  the  progress  of  the  refor-  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  latter,  be  djeo 

mation.    He  wiis,  like  his  predecessor,  enraged  A.  D.  1549,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  nis 

at  the  innovations  in  Germany,  and  equally  age,  and  after  he  had  held  the  Roman  see  npre 

averse  from  any  scheme  for  reform,  either  m  the  tnui  fifteen  years.    He  was  succeeded  by  Ju/ios 

doctrines  of  the  church,  or  the  abuses  of  the  pa-  III.,  formenv  known  as  John  Maria  Del  Monte- 

pal  court.     In  1 538  he  issued  his  bull  of  excom-  One  of  his  first  acts  gave  great  ofienoe  to^  ev«7 

munication  against  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  decent  person ;    he  conferred  a  cardinal's  *^^ 

lequired  all  Christian  princes,  whatever  had  been  with  ample  ecclesiastical  revenues,  upon  a  youiB 

their  oaths,  tti  render  no  assistance  to  Henry.  of  sixteen,  bom  of  obscure  parent^  and  koo«a 
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by  the  mme  of  Ape,  from  bis  hairiiig  been  en-  cate  of  little  more  than  four  yeut.    Pins  IV^ 

trusted  with  the  care  of  an  animal  of  that  species  whose  original  name  was  John  Angelo  Di  Me- 

iQ  the  cardinal  Del  Monte's   hmi]y,    when  did,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Paul,  after  a  delay  of 

Julius  was   reproached   by  the  cardinals  for  more  than  four  months.  Soon  after  his  accession 

introducing   such  an  unworthy  member   into  he  despatched  a  nuncio  to  England  with  secret 

the  sacred  college,  a  person  who  had  neither  instructions  and  a  conciliatory  letter ;  offering  to 

learning,  nor  virtue,  nor  merit  of  any  kind,  he  annul  the  sentence  against  the  marriage  of  Eliia- 

imprudently  replied,  by  asking  them,  ^  What  beth's  mother,  to  allow  the  um  of  the  cup  to  the 

virtue  or  merit  Uiey  had  found  in  him  that  could  £ng^ish,  and  to  confirm  the  English  liturgy :  but 

induce  them  to  place  him  (Julius)  in  the  papal  Elisabeth  had  already  decided  on  her  course ; 

chair?'    Having  also  one  day  ordered  a  cold  and  the  nuncio  was  informed  that  he  could  not 

peacock  fbr  his  supper,  and  not  perceiving  it  on  be  permitted  to  set  foot  in  England.    Pius  now 

the  table,  he  expressed  his  anger  in  a  most  hor*  issued  a  bull  for  reassembling  of  the  council  at 

rible  blasphemy.    One  of  his  cardinals  remon-  Trent,  which  met  in  January  1563.    Attempts 

strating  with  his  holiness  on  the  violence  of  his  were  soon  made  to  abridge  the  authority  of  the 

passion,   his  reply  was,    <  If  God  could  be  pope,  which  created  in  his  holiness  perpetual 

so  very  angry  about  an  apple,  as  to  turn  our  anxiety,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  suddenly 

6rst  fiuher  out  of  paradise,  why  should  it  not  dissolving  the  assembly.  In  1563  it  was  brought 

be  lawful  for  me,  who  am  his  vicar,  to  be  in  to  an  end,  but  not  until  decrees  were  passed,  de- 

a  passion  fbr  a  peacock  ? '   Tbe  subsequent  con-  signed  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  subordina* 

duct  of  Julius  corresponded  with  his  shameless  tion  of  the  council  to  the  holy  see.    When  in- 

behaviour  at  the  commencement  of  his  pontifi-  formation  of  the  dissolution  of  the  council  was 

cate;  md  he  died,  lamented  by  none,  in  1555,  brought  to  Pius,  he  retfrived  it  with  great  joy, 

having  held  thejp^wl  see  adxmt  five  years.    His  and  ordained  a  solemn  thanksgiving  on  the  oc- 

succe&sor  was  Marcellus  IL,  who  died  within  a  casion ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  published 

month  of  his  consecration.  a  bull  of  confirmation,  reoniring  all  the  prelates 

Cardinal  Caraflb,  who  took  the  name  of  Paul  and  princes  to  receive  and  enforce  the  decrees  of 

IV.,  was  the  next  occupant  of  the  papal  throne,  the  council,  prohibiting  persons  from  writing 

The  Roman  courtiers,  nom  the  known  austerity  any  explication  or  commentary  of  them ;  and 

of  his  character,  anticipated  a  severe  and  violent  commanding  the  catholics  every  where  to  have 

pontificate.    Paul,  however,  began  his  govern-  recourse,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  to  the  apostolic 

ment  by  ordering  his  coronation  to  be  conducted  see. 

with  greater  pomp  and  ceremony  than  usual,  and,  Pius  IV.  died  in  1565,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
when  he  was  asked  in  what  manner  he  chose  to  of  his  are,  and  after  a  pontificate  of  nearly  six 
live,  he  haughtily  replied,  *  as  becomes  a  great  years.  The  news  of  the  fiurt  was  received,  it  is 
prince.'  He  used  great  pomp  in  his  first  consis-  said,  with  great  joy  by  the  Roman  people  on  ac- 
tory,  when  he  allowed  audience  to  the  ambassa-  count  of  the  severity  and  oppression  of  his  go- 
dors  of  Mary,  queen  of  England,  who  came  to  verment.  His  successor  was  cardinal  Ghislieri, 
tender  her  obedience  to  the  papal  see,  on  which  who  took  the  title  of  Pius  V.,  eariy  displayed 
occasion  he  gave  the  title  of «  kingdom  to  Ireland,  great  zeal  and  diligence  in  promoting  a  refbrma- 
He  maintained,  with  undiminished  rigor,  the  pre-  tion  in  the  manner  and  morals  of  all  ranks.  He 
tensions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  When  Sir  exhibited,  however,  a  furious  seal  against  the 
Edward  Rame  notified  the  accession  of  Eliia-  Protestants,  by  persecuting  them  with  the  same 
beth  to  this  pope,  be  answered  that  England  was  savage  severity  which  rendered  him  odious  in 
held  in  fee  of  tne  apostolic  see — that  the  queen  his  former  character  of  inquisitor.  He  also 
could  not  succeed,  being  illegitimate— and  that  incited  Philip  U.  to  attempt  by  war  and  massa- 
she  was  presumptuous,  in  assuming  the  crown;  ere  their  extermination;  and  induced  him  to  in- 
but  that  if  she  renounced  her  pretensions  and,  trust  the  expedition  designed  fbr  this  purpose  to 
submitted  her  case  entirely  to  him,  he  vrould  do  the  ferocious  duke  of  Alva.  In  1568  Pius  pub- 
every  thing,  which,  without  his  consent,  could  lished  his  fiimous  bull,  entitled  In  CsnA  Domini, 
not  be  done  conristently.  'He  never  talked,'  which  it  was  usual  to  publish  at  Rome  on  Biaundy 
says  Father  Paul,  'with  ambassadors,  without  Thursday  every  year,  till  it  was  suppressed  by 
thundering  in  their  ears  that  he  was  superior  to  pope  Clement  XIV.  By  this  bull  anathemas 
all  princes ;  that  he  would  admit  none  of  them  were  pronounced  against  such  persons  as  should 
on  a  footing  of  fiimiliarity  with  himself;  that  it  appeal  to  general  councils  from  the  decrees  of 
was  in  his  power  to  change  kingdoms,  and  that  he  the  popes ;  and  against  those  princes  who  should 
was  the  successor  of  those  who  deposed  kings  and  impose  restraints  on  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or 
emperors.'  Paul  finally  perfectly  organized  the  exact  contributions  from  the  clergy.  It  was, 
ioquirition.  however,  never  received  in  any  kingdom  out  of 

Shortly  after  the  pope  was  very  desirous  of  Italy.    He  also  issued  a  bull  of  excommunica- 

convincing  the  vrorid  that  he  had  sincerely  at  tion  against  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  ab- 

beart  a  correction  of  abuses ;  and  with  this  view  solving  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance.    '  We 

ordered  all  bishops  to  proceed  to  their  own  declare  her,  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  apostolic 

dioceses,  and  all  who  haa  embraced  a  monastic  power,  to  be  a  heretic,  and  a  favorer  of  heretics : 

life  to  return  to  their  monasteries.    It  was  now  he  said,  we  moreover  declare  her  to  be  deprived 

almost  too  late,  however,  to  act  upon  a  new  of  her  pretended  tifie  to  the  kingdom  aforesaid, 

course  of  practice,  and  Paul  was  mnable  to  re-  and  of  all  dominion,  dignity,  and  privilege  whit- 

medy  these  evils,  as  he  died  in  August  1559  in  soever;  and  also   the  nobility,  subjects,  and 

the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  pontifi-  peop.e  of  the  said  k  tngdom,  and  all  who  have  in 
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any  loit  sworn  ODto  her,  to  be  for  eter  abtolted  and  Siztns  seoooded  die  enterpiu^m^  «d» 
from  every  such  oath,  and  all  manner  of  doty,  of  spiritnal  antbority.    He  renewed  tfae'^TOof 
dominion,  allegiance,  and  obedience.    We  alio  Pins  and  Gregory  against  F-liy^Hyflt ;  and  osct 
command  and  interdict  all  and  every  the  nobl^  more  excommunicated  and  abedved  Iict  tobjeai 
men,  subjects,  and  people  aforesaid  that  they  from  their  allegiance.    This  celebrated  pootif 
presume  not  to  obey  her,  or  her  monitions,  man-  died  in  August  1590,  hartn^  reigned  fire  jean 
dates,  and  laws ;  and  those  who  shall  do  to  the  and  foor  mondu.    The  rigor  of  hit  admifiistn* 
contrary  we  do  likewise  anathematiae.*     (See  tioo,  his  improvement  of  the  city  of  Rome,  the 
Butler's  Mem.  1.  187).    Pius  was  earned  off  by  vast  treasurea  he  aocumoUted,  his   foandatno 
an  attack  of  the  stone  in  1572,  when  he  was  of  the  Vatican  library,  and  his  fixing  the  nn- 
about  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  after  a  pontificate  of  ber  of  caidinab  ai  seventy,  have  all  contribated 
little  more  ^an  six  years.  to  gain  him    inraiortal  repatntkm*   and  have 
Gregory  XIIL  was  unanimously  elected  his  thrown  great  splendor  about  his  oame.    Though 
successor.    It  was  during  this  pontificate  that  the  we  cannot  look  upon  him  as  the  model  of  a  ptn 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris  took  place,  prince,  and  much  less  of  an  irreproachable  pn- 
See  Reformatioh  :  60,000  Protestants,  accord-  late,  yet  was  his  life  and  administratioa  ditto- 
ing to  Sully,  fell  in  this  awful  massacre;  and  that  guished  by  many  noble  acts,  particularly  in  b 
it  did  not  extend  to  the  extermination  of  every  encouragementof  sacred  literature.  In  1590  Six- 
individual,  was,  under  divine  providence,  to  be  tus  published  an  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgaie. 
attributed  to  the  caution  of  some  who  left  the  which  by  a  boll  he  commanded  should  be  rt- 
capital  in  time,  the  intrepiditv  of  others,  and  the  ceived  ei^iy  where,  and  in  all  cases  for  trv, 
generous  feeling  of  many  of  the  Catholic  officers,  legitimate,  authentic,  and  undoubted ;  and  thi 
who  refused  to  obey  commands  which  they  said  all  fotnre  editions  should  be  made  coofonaable 
belonged  rather  to  executioners  than  to  soldiers,  to  this,  not  the  least  syileble  being  changed 
This  deed  of  blood  was  as  assuredly  approved  by  added,  or  omitted,  on  pain  of  the  gnater  ex- 
the  pope  as  it  wi^  executed  by  the  mandate  of  his  communication.     Notwithstanding  &is  denoo- 
priests.    It  was  celebrated  as  an  act  of  religion  dation,  however,  Clement  VIII.,  not  very  loog 
at  Itome,  and  justified  as  a  holy  deed  by  the  after,  revoked  the  decree  of  Siztns,  suppressed 
partisans  of  Rome,    llie  solemn  thanksgiving  his  edition,  and  pnbUshed  another  of  his  own, 
made  was  accompanied  with  a  jubilee  to  all  in  which  be  made  more  than  2000  correctioBs. 
Chiistendom;  for  which  one  of  the  reasons  was        In  1593  the  pepal  chair  was  filled  hr  Hippo- 
that  they  should  thank  God  for  the  slaughter  of  lito  Aldobnndini,  under  the  name  of  Clement 
the  enemies  of  the  church  lately  executed  in  VIII.    Clement  yielded  to  none  of  his  pre(i^ 
France.    In  the  oration  of  Moretus,  pronounced  cessors  in  seal  for  the  extension  of  the  Romish 
in  the  presence  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  Gregory  fidth;  in  this  spirit  he  prmred  the  oatli  to  br 
XIIL,  that  memorable  night,  in  which  this  ac-  taken  by  the  oishops  ana  archbishops,  whidi 
cursed  slaughter  was  committed,  is  blessed.  The  oontains  the  vrords  'jura,  honores,  pririlegu, 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  fomily  are  extolled  et  anctoritatem,  Rom.  eodesise,  dommi  nostri 
for  their  share  in  the  transaction,  and  the  pope  PapsB  et  suocessorum,  oonserrare,  defendere,  a- 
himself  is  styled  most  blessed  Father  for  going  gere,  promovere  cnratio;  Heretioos,  sebisoath 
in  procession,  to  return  thanks  to  God  and  St.  ooa,  et  rebeUes  eidem  domini  oostro,  pro  posK 
Louis  for  the  welcome  news  when  brought  to  persequar.'    (Pont  Rom.  Clem.  VIII-  Antwerp 
him.    After  the  death  of  Gregory,  in  15d5,  the  1627,  p.  59).    In  1600  Clement  issued  a  bollio 
papal  chair  was  filled  by  Sixtus  V.  (Felix  Pe-  prevent  James  L  from  ascending  the  throne  of 
rettt  Di  Monulto),  who  in  pride,  magnificence,  England,  declaring  that  *  ^en  it  should  happen 
intrepedity,  strength  of  mind,  and  in  other  great  that  that  miserable  woman  (queen  Elisabeth) 
virtue:}  and  vices,  surpassed  most  of  his  prede-  should  die,  they  (her  subjects)  should  admit  none 
cessors.    It  had  been  usual,  for  the  sake  of  ac-  to  the  crown,  though  ever  so  neariy  &11>^  ^  ^^^ 
quiring  popularity,  on  the  election  of  a  new  blood,  except  they  would  not  only  toleiate  the 
pope,  to  set  the  imprisoned  criminals  at  liberty ;  Catholic  religion,  but  promote  it  to  theotmoii  ci 
but  the  first  act  of  Sixtus  was  to  order  four  per-  their  power,  and  would,  according  to  anciait 
sons  to  be  hanged,  on  whom  were  found,  a  few  custom,  undertake  upon  oath  to  pecfonn  the 
days  before,  prohibited  weapons.    This  system  same.'    He  was  succeeded  in  the  year  1^ 
of  rigor  he  pursued  with  the  most  inexonble  by  Leo  XL  of  the  house  of  Medicis,  who  di^ 
severity,  never,  in  a  single  instance,  pardoning  a  a  few  weeks  after  his  election,  and  dius  left  the 
criminal.  Instead  of  censuring  the  assassination  papal  chair  open  to  Camillo  Borghsse,  by  ^^^ 
of  Heury  III.,  King  of  Navarre,  by  the  do-  it  was  filled  under  the  denomination  of  rani  V 
minican  Clement,  Sixtus  commended  and  ap-  No  one  of  his  predecessors  exceeded  this  poptiB 
proved   of  the  action  in  a  long,  puUic,  and  in  seal  for  advancing  the  ecclesiasticsl  aathority, 
official  oration.    That  a  monk  had  slain  a  king  or  showed  himself  more  violent  in  eodesvoonog 
in  the  midst  of  his  people  he  considered  '  Ra>  to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  sudi  as  eociosdied 
rum  insigne  et  roemorabile  focinus.     Fadnus  upon  his  prerogative.    Paul  died  at  Rome  » 
non  siue  Dei  optimi  maximi  particnlari  provi-  January  1621,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
dentia,  et  dispositione.'    And  then  he  goes  on  after  a  pontificate  of  neariy  sixteen  yeais-  Ore- 
to  say  that  it  was  not  only  done  wiUi  the  special  gory  XV.,  who  was  raised  to  the  pop^*^^  "J 
providence  and  appointment  of  God,  but  by  the  1621,  seemed  to  be  of  a  milder  dispositioo,tboo^ 
•uggestions  and  assisUnce  of  his  Holy  Spint ;  a  he  was  not  less  defective  in  equity  and  clemeoq 
gieater  work  than  Judith'sslayingUolofernes.  In  towards  those  who  had  separated  themselv» 
1588  Philip  equipped  his  invincible  armada;  fiom  the  church.    This  pope  instituted  the  »- 
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raous  coUegey  *De  propaganda  fide;*  and  en-  sepaiation  of  the  Gallican  church  from  the 
dowed  it  with  ample  reyenoes  for  the  mainten-  Roman  communion.  It  was  on  thi$  occasion 
ince  of  persons  to  be  educated  for  foreign  that  Louis  summoned  the  famous  assembly  of 
mission.  Urban  VIII.,  who  previously  bore  the  bishops  which  met  at  Paris  in  the  year  1682,  and 
name  of  Maffei  Baiberiniy  and  who,  by  his  drew  up  the  four  celebrated  propositions  declar- 
interest  in  the  conclave,  succeeded  Gregory  in  the  ing  the  power  of  the  pope  to  be  merely  spiritual 
papal  throne  in  1623,  was  a  man  of  letters,  an  and  inferior  to  that  of  a  general  council,  and 
eloquent  writer,  an  elegant  poet,  and  a  generous  maintaining  the  iuTiolability  of  the  rules,  institu- 
and  munificent  patron  of  learning  and  genius;  ttons,  and  obserrances  of  the  Gallican  church, 
but  nothing  can  equal  the  rigor  and  barbarity  These  propositions  were  to  the  following  pur- 
wiUi  which  he  treated  all  who  bore  the  name  of  port : — 1.  That  neither  St  Peter  nor  his  succes- 
Protestants.  The  Bull,  In  cenft  Domini,  written  sors  have  received  from  God  any  power  to  inter- 
in  1610  by  Paul  V.,  and  promulgated  bv  Urban  fere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  what  concerns  the 
in  1627,  contains  the  whole  elixir  of  ultramon-  temporal  interest  of  princes  and  sovereign  states; 
tane  orthodoxy.  It  excommunicates  heretics,  that  kings  and  princes  cannot  be  deposed  by  ec- 
schismatics,  &c. ;  all  who  dare  to  appeal  to  a  clesiastical  authority,  nor  their  subjects  freed 
future  council  against  the  bulls  and  briefs  of  the  from  the  sacred  obligation  of  fidelity  and  alle- 
pope ;  alt  princes  who  dare  to  levy  taxes  with-  giance,  by  the  power  of  the  church  or  the  bulls 
out  the  permission  of  the  pope;  diote  who  make  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  2.  That  the  decrees  of 
treaties  of  alliance  with  Turks  or  heretics ;  and  the  council  of  uonstance,  which  maintained  the 
those  who  complain  to  the  secular  lodges  against  authority  of  general  councils  as  superior  to  that 
the  wrongs  ami  injuries  received  nom  the  court  of  the  popes  in  spiritual  matters,  are  approved 
of  Rome.  and  adopted  by  the  Gallican  church.  3.  That , 
In  1643  be  issued  a  bull  of  deposition  against  the  rules,  customs,  institutions,  and  observances 
Charles  I.  in  Ireland :  where,  two  years  More,  which  have  been  received  in  the  Gallican  church 
not  fewer  than  100,000  Protestants  were  massa-  are  to  be  preserved  inviolable.  4.  That  the  de- 
cred,  and  to  those  who  had  joined  the  rebellion  cisions  of  the  pope,  in  points  of  faith,  are  not 
of  1641  the  same  holy  pontiff  granted  a  plenary  infallible,  unless  mey  be  attended  with  the  con- 
indulgence.     In  this  dreadful  massacre,  as  in  sent  of  the  church. 

that  (M  France  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  no  ties  Innocent  died  in  1689,  having  presided  over 
of  nature  or  of  friendship  could  prevent  the  pa-  the  Roman  see  twelve  vears  and  a  half.  During 
pists  from  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  pontificate  Louis  aIV.  was  induced  to  re- 
their  nearest  Protestant  relations.  He  may  however  voke  the  edict  of  Nantz.  On  occasion  of  th  is  d  is- 
be  considered  as  a  good  and  equitable  ruler,  com-  graceful  act  Bossuet  breaks  out—'  Let  me  indulge 
pared  with  Innocent  X.,  of  the  family  of  Pam-  the  movement  of  my  heart,  and  dwell  on  the  piety 
phili,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  year  1644.  This  of  our  monarch ;  let  me  address  this  new  Con- 
unworthy  pontiff,  to  a  profound  ignorance,  joined  stantine,  this  new  Theodosins,  this  other  Mar- 
the  most  shamefiil  ioaolence  and  the  most  noto-  cian,  this  other  Charlemagne,  in  the  words  with 
rious  profligacy ;  for  he  abandoned  his  person,  which  the  6S0  fitthers  expressed  their  sentiments 
his  dignity,  the  administration  of  his  temporal  to  the  emperor  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon : — 
affiurs,  and  the  government  of  the  church,  to  the  '  You  have  strengthened  the  faith,  you  have  ex- 
dispoeal  of  Donna  Olympia,  a  woman  of  corrupt  terminated  the  heretics;  it  is  the  most  meritori- 
morals,  insatiable  avarice,  and  boundless  ambi-  ous  act  of  your  reign.  King  of  Heaven  I  pre- 
tion.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  papal  chair,  in  serve  the  king  of  the  earth  1  It  is  the  ardent  de- 
the  year  1655,  by  Fabio  Chin,  who  assumed  the  sire  of  the  church ;  it  is  the  ardent  desire  of  the 
title  of  Alexander  VII.,  and  who,  though  less  assembly,  of  her  pastors,  and  of  her  bishops/ 
odious  than  his  predecessor,  nevertheless  pos-  Innocent  XII.,  a  man  of  uncommon  merit  and 
sessed  all  the  pernicious  qualities  that  are  neces-  eminent  talents,  whose  name  was  Pignatelli,  and 
sary  to  constitute  a  true  pope,  and  without  which  who,  in  the  year  1 691 ,  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair, 
the  papal  jurisdiction  and  maiesty  cannot  be  was  unwearied  in  his  endeavours  to  reform  the 
maintained.  Benedict  Odesenaldii,  who  is  corrupt  manners  of  the  clergy,  though  he  found 
known  in  the  list  of  pontiffs  by  the  denomination  that  the  entire  accomplishment  of  the  Herculean 
of  Innocent  XL,  and  was  raised  to  that  high  task  was  a  consummation  which  all  his  prudence 
dignity  in  the  year  1677,  besan  his  high  career  and  resolution  were  unable  to  effect.  He  was 
with  abolishing  abuses,  and  suppressing  many  anxiously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  poor, 
gross  superstitions  then  prevailing  in  the  church  and  the  wealth  which  many  of  his  predecessors 
of  Rome.  This  respectable  pontiff  acquired  a  bad  been  accustomed  to  accumulate,  or  to  bestow 
very  high  and  permanent  reputation  by  the  au-  on  worthless  relatives,  he  devoted  to  the  public 
sterity  of  his  morals,  his  uncommon  courage  and  benefit,  employing  it  in  the  erection  of  hospitals 
resolution,  his  dislike  of  the  grosser  superstitions  and  other  useful  institutions.  Innocent  died  in 
that  reigned  in  the  Romish  church,  his  attempts  the  year  1700  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five, 
to  reform  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  to  abo-  after  presiding  over  the  church  about  nine  years, 
lish  a  number  of  those  fictions  and  frauds  that  The  corruptions  that  had  been  complained  of  in 
dishonor  their  ministry,  and  also  by  other  solid  preceding  ages,  both  in  the  higher  and  inferior 
and  eminent  virtues.  He  had  a  contest  with  the  orders  of  the  Romish  clergy,  were  rather  increas- 
French  king  about  the  rioht  of  disposing  of  ed  than  diminished  during  this  century,  as  the 
benefices  and  church  lands,  claimed  by  that  most  impartial  writers  of  that  communion  can- 
monarch,  and  confirmed  to  him  by  an  assembly  didly  confess.  The  bishops  were  rarely  indebted 
of  the  clergy,  which  neariy  terminated  in  a  for  their  elevation  to  their  eminent  leaminff.  or 
Vol.  XVIIL  .  2X 
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superior  merit  The  intercesMon  of  potent  pa-  meunre,  to  lettore  the  public  traoqufllity ;  but 
trons,  services  rendered  to  men  in  power,  coo-  it  was  far  from  diminishing  the  namber  of  thoie 
nexions  of  blood,  end  sirooniacal  practices  were,  who  complained  of  the  despotisB  of  the  pontiff, 
generally  speakings  the  steps  to  preferment;  In  1712,  when  by  Tirtuis  of  the  treaty  of  Ah* 
and,  what  was  still  more  deplorable,  their  pro-  Raatadt  certain  pbces  were  to  be  sanendered  to 
motion  was  sometimes  owing  to  their  vioes.  some  Protestant  princes,  pope  Clement  XI^  in  a 
Their  lives  were  sach  as  might  be  expected  from  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI^  denounced  the 
persons  who  had  risen  in  the  charch  by  such  an-  Protestants  as  *an  execrable  aect,'  and,  in  the 
seemly  means ;  for  had  they  been  obliged,  by  plenitude  of  his  pretended  soprema^,  dedaicd 
their  profiBSsion,togive  public  examples  oif  thoee  every  thing  which  either  was,  or  oould  be  coa- 
Ttces  which  the  holr  ift^ra  of  the  Gospel  so  stnied  or  esteemed  to  be,  in  any  way,  obtrusive 
solemnly  and  expressly  condemn,  instead  of  ex-  ci,  or  in  the  least  degree  prqodicial  to,  the  Ro- 
hibiting  patterns  of  sanctity  and  ▼irtne  to  their  roish  fiuth  or  wonhip^  or  to  the  authority,  jurif- 
flock,  they  could  not  have  conducted  themselTes  diction,  or  any  li^ts  of  the  church  whatever,  *  lo 
otherwise  than  they  did.  Some  indeed  there  be,  and  to  have  been,  and  peroetuaily  to  remain 
were  who,  sensible  of  the  oblications  of  their  hereafter,  null,  unjust,  leprobated,  void,  aad 
profession,  displayed  a  truly  Christian  zeal  in  evacuated  of  all  force  from  the  beginning :  aad 
administering  useful  instruction,  and  exhibiting  that  no  person  is  bound  to  the  obeerrance  ot 
pious  examples  to  their  flock,  and  exerting  their  them,  altnough  the  same  haTe  been  repeated,  n 
utmost  vigor  and  activity  in  opposing  the  vices  tified,  or  secured  by  oath.'  Cleoieot  died  in 
of  the  sacred  order  in  particular,  and  the  lioen«  1721,  at  the  age  of  seventy^one.  The  election  oi 
tiousness  of  the  times  in  general.  But  these  rare  Michael  Angelo  Conti,  who  took  the  name  of  la- 
patrons  of  virtue  and  piety  were  either  ruined  by  nocent  XIII.,  as  successor  of  Clement,  was  very 
the  resentment  and  stratagems  of  their  envious  unexpected.  His  noble  descent  and  hia  penooal 
and  exasperated  brethren;  or  were  left  in  obscu'  accomplishments  had  raised  him  to  the  bigfartt 
rity,  witnout  that  enoouraffement  and  support  offices,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  always  dis- 
which  were  requisite  to  enu>le  them  to  execute  charged  with  tepntaftion  and  honor.  But  the 
effectually  their  pious  and  laudable  purposci.  infirmities  of  age  pievented  him  ftom  distiugois^ 

Clement  XL,  originally  John  Francis  Albani,  ing  himself  as  pope.    Innocent  died  the  3d  of 

was  choaen  to  succeed  Innocent  in  the  pontifical  March  1724.    Cardinal  Vincent  Onini,  eldest 

office.    He  redreised  some  ^ievances,  discoun-  son  of  the  duke  of  Gravins^  who  now  succeeded 

lenanced  vice  and  criminality  of  every  kind,  to  the  ponttficate  as  Benedict  XIII*,  took  evny 

performed  acts  of  beneBcence,  gave  an  example  opportunity  of  recommending  a  atrict  regard  to 

of  devotional  regularity,  and  filled  vacant  offices  moral  and  social  duties,  and  a  steady  practice  of 

and  preferments  with  men  of  merit    But  a  re-  Christian  virtues.     His  dislike  of  pomp  and 

vival  of  the  contest  between  the  Jansenists  and  mi^ificenoe,  his  concern  for  the  moials  of  ike 

the  Jesuits  had  for  some  time  conspired  with  po-  clergv,  and  his  care  for  the  poor,  however  con- 

litics  and  wars  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  mendable,  did  not  obtain  lor  him  or  his  plaa  the 

Rome.     For  the  more  effectual  repression  of  support  of  the  cardinals  and  the  other  great  awn 

Jansenism,  a  new  apostolical  constitution  was  of  his  court    He  held  a  provincial  council  in 

issued  in  the  year  1705,  condemning  such  erron  the  Lateran  church,  chiefly  for  a  reform  of  tke 

with  menaces  of  papal  indignation.    The  anti-  conduct  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  asaeably  voted 

Jansenist  ordinance,  as  it  commenced  with  the  for  an  enforcement  of  some  decrees  that  bad 

terms  umgenitus  Dei  filius,  was  quickly  known  been  enaaMd  by  the  council  of  Trent,  but  whicfa 

throughout  Christendom  by  the  appellation  of  had  fallen  into  disuse.    On  another  occasion  he 

the  bull '  unigenitus. '    This  bull  put  an  end  to  rose  above  the  bigotrv  of  his  predecassan,  bf 

all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  chureh  expressing  a  wish  ror  the  diffusion  of  scriptani 

of  Rome  and  the  Protestants,  as  in  moat  of  those  knowledge ;  and,  with  that  view,  he  permitted 

points  which  had  occasioned  the  separation  it  the    people   in  general  to  peruse  the  sscred 

represented  the  doctrines  of  that  chureh  in  the  volume,  and  encouraged  the  multiplieatioo  c( 

very  same  light  in  whidi  they  had  been  regarded  copies  in  the  modem  languages.      A  ^od 

by  the  first  refi>rmers.     This  bull  is  also  known  scheme  of  leligious  ooroprehensien  was  formed 

by  the  name  of  the  constitution.  by  this  respectable  ruler  of  the  Remiah  church : 

The  dissensions  and  tumults  exeited  in  France  it  was  of  no  less  magnitude  than  the  unioo  of 
by  this  edict  were  violent  in  the  highest  degree^  the  four  communities  that  divided  Chrisiendoo. 
A  considerable  number  of  bishops,  and  a  Urge  He  preposed  that  four  councils  should  be  bokien 
oody  composed  of  persona  eminently  distinguish-  at  different  places  at  the  same  tii|ie,eacb  consist- 
ed by  their  piety  and  erudition,  both  among  the  ing  of  a  certain  number  of  representatives  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  appealed  to  a  general  council.  Romish,  Greek,  Lutheran,  and  Calviiiist 
It  wa»  more  particularly  opposed  by  the  cardinal  churehes,  with  a  president  of  one  or  other  church 
de  Noailles,  arehbishop  or  Paris,  who,  equally  in  each  assembly.  He  did  not,  however,  cirrf 
unmoved  by  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  and  by  his  scheme  into  execution.  Benedict  wu  iiK^^ 
the  resentment  and  indignation  of  Louis  XIV.,  fetigable  in  his  official  dutica :  he  continued  to 
made  a  noble  stand  against  the  despotic  proceed*  pray  and  preach,  attend  to  all  pontifical  and  »■ 
ing»  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  issue  of  this  cerdotal  functions,  and  direct  the  conduct  of 
fiimous  contest  was  fitvorable  lo  the  boll,  which  subordinate  prelates  and  minsiten  of  the  chupcb- 
was  at  length  rendered  valid  by  the  authority  of  He  frequenuy  visited  the  poor,  and  retiewi 
the  pariiament,  and  was  registered  among  the  them  by  his  bounty,  selling  tor  that  purpose  ^ 
laws  of  the  slate.     This  contributed,  in  some  presents  which  he  received.  He  habituated  hun- 
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self  to  the  plainest  fare,  and  lived  in  the  nost  licited  the  dissolution  of  that  order  while  Cle* 
fnigal  manner,  like  a  hermit  in  his  cell,  that  he  ment  filled  the  papal  chair ;  bat  they  oonceiTec 
might  man  libeiallj  bestow  npon  others  the  strong  hopes  or  success  when  a  prelate  of  a 
blessings  of  fortune.  He  died  in  the  eighty*  more  philosophical  character  was  chosen  pontiff, 
second  year  of  his  age  and  the  sixth  of  his  pnn-  This  was  a  Fnnciscan  monk,  Francis  Lawrence 
tificate.  Yet  so  overpowering  were  the  pnnci-  Gaoganelli,  who  obtaihed  the  purple  in  the  year 
pies  of  his  chosch  over  the  mind  of  this  naturally  1769,  and  thought  proper  to  assume  the  name  of 
moderate  and  well  disposed  man  that,  from  evi-  his  immediate  predecessor.  The  Jesuits  affected 
denee  communiaued  to  a  oommitlee  of  the  Irish  to  believe  (and  probably  many  of  them  really 
parliament  by  fhther  John  Kennesy,  it  appears  thought)  that  Clement  would  not  dare  to  sup- 
that  his  holinessy  in  compliance  with  the  request  press  their  order.  But,  in  the  fifth  year  of  hi; 
of  the  Rombh  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ire-  pontificate,  a  trail  for  the  annihilation  of  the  soci- 
laiid  (who  had  conspired  with  others  of  the  ety  was  promulgated,  its  colleges  were  seized,  and 
Romish  communion  to  place  the  pretender  on  its  revenues  confiscated.  LorensoRicci,  the  refrac- 
the  throne),  issued  his  bull  to  facilitate  their  in-  toiy  general  of  the  order,  was  sent  to  the  castle  of 
tention,  and  sent  them  an  indulgenbe  for  ten  St.  Angelo,aod  diedinconfinen^ent  The  French 
years,  in  order  to  raise  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  complimented  Gan^elli  on  this  occasion  by  re- 
speedily  applied  to  restore  James  III.  lliis  bull  storing  the  Venaissm  to  the  holy  see.  In  1775 
provided  that  every  communicant,  confessing  and  Clement  published  a  bull  of  indulgence,  which 
receivins  upon  the  patron  days  of  every  respec-  fully  proves  that  this  spiritual  traffic  was  as  yet 
tive  parish,  and  any  Sunday  from  the  1st  of  May  officially  and  publicly  recognised  by  the  church 
to  September,  having  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer  of  Rome.  Clement  did  not  long  enjoy  his  tran- 
five  times,  and  onoe  the  apostles*  creed,  upon  quillity ;  for  he  died  in  the  autumn  of  the  follow- 
paying  two  pence  each  time,  was  to  have  a  pie-  ing  year  at  the  .age  of  sixty-eieht.  It  was  sup- 
nary  indulgence  for  all  his  sins.  And,  under  posed  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  but  this  suspicion 
ihis  boll,  it  appears  that  (be  sum  of  £1600  sterling  nas  not  been  verified.  Of  all  the  occupants  of 
was  ready  to  be  remitted  to  the  pretender's  agent  the  papal  throne,  for  some  centuries,  Gansanelli 
in  Flandera,  at  the  time  the  treasonable  conspi-  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  unprejudiced,  can- 
racy  was  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Irish  did,  and  liberal. 

government  1  Clement  XII.,  of  the  Corsini  hr  The  government  of  the  chuith  after  his  death 
mily,  was  now  chosen  in  1730,  alter  a  long  con-  was  consigned  to  John  Angelo  Braschi,  who  had 
test,  to  succeed  the  mild  and  humble  Benedict,  been  created  cardinal  by  Ganganelli,  and  was  re- 
lie  qnickly  reformed  arme  abuses  which  had  garded  as  a  moderate  man.  He  commenced  his 
crept  into  the  administration  of  the  Roman  administration  as  Pius  VI.  with  acts  of  benevo- 
state,  and  then  directed  his  attention  to  foreign  lence  and  charity,  and  with  the  selection  of  de- 
afiairs.  This  pontiff  was  a  man  of  respectable  serving  men  for  various  offices.  He  also  issued 
abilities ;  had  a  regard  for  justice ;  was  cautious  a  bull,  dated  April  1778,  in  which  he  declared 
and  prudent,  yet  not  destitute  of  spirit ;  econo-  that  *  the  faithful  shouklbe  excited  to  the  reading 
micsi  without  bring  meanly  parsimonious ;  easy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  these  are  the  most 
of  access,  without  renderinff  himself  indecorously  abundant  sources  which  ousht  to  be  left  open  to 
familiar.  He  had  a  taste  for  the  polite  arts,  and  every  one,  to  draw  from  them  purity  of  morals 
was  an  enconragev  of  literary  merit.  Dying  in  and  of  doctrine.'  At  this  time  the  emperor  Jo- 
Febraaiy,  1740,  in  the  eichty-eighth  year  of  his  seph  of  Austria,  who  was  himself  a  freethinker, 
age,  he  was  succeeded  by  Prosper  Laurence  manifested  a  strong  inclination  to  abridge  the 
lambertini,  arohbisbop  of  Bologna,  who  entered  pepal  power  in  his  dominions.  In  1781  he  be- 
upon  his  high  office  under  the  designation  of  Be-  gan  with  imposing  restrictions  upon  the  opera- 
nediet  XIV.  tions  of  bulls  and  rescripts  sent  from  Rome.  He 
In  the  admioiBtratioQ  of  the  cfanrch,  Benedict  further  displeased  the  pontiff  by  ordering  that  no 
was  mild  and  conciliatory.  He  was  aware  of  the  money  should  be  sent  into  foreign  countries  for 
relaxed  morality  of  the  clemr  in  the  catholic  masses;  that  no  dignity  should  be  solicited  at 
atates ;  but,  however  he  mi^t  wish  to  check  Rome  without  his  permission ;  that  pilgrimages 
their  licentionsoess,  he  did  not  take  any  strong  should  be  discontinued ;  and  that  the  number  of 
or  violent  measures  for  that  purpose.  At  the  so-  ima^  and  ornaments  in  churohes  should  be  di- 
licitatton  of  those  princes  who  were  displeased  minished.  The  disgust  felt  by  Pius  at  this  cou- 
nt the  intrigues  and  offended  at  the  mal-practices  duct  was  not  allayed  by  the  liberal  edict  of 
of  the  Jesuits,  he  promised  to  exert  his  authority  Joseph,  granting  full  toleration  to  all  the  Protes- 
for  the  reform  of  that  order,  and  the  bull  which  tants  in  his  dominions,  as  well  as  to  all  members  of 
he  issued  for  this  puipose  vras  one  of  the  last  the  Greek  church:  the  dissolution  ofa  great  number 
acts  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1758,  when  he  had  of  monasteries,  witli  the  conversion  of  the  build- 
attained  the  age  of  eighty^  ree  years.  He  was  ings  into  colleges,  hoipitals,  or  barracks,  increased 
an  erudite  theologiaii,  m  his  numerous  works  the  indignation  of  the  pope.  The  see  of  Rome 
evince,  and  a  Iteral  patron  df  leaminff  and  the  lost  in  consequence  the  presentation  to  bishoprics 
Mxtf,  Cardinal  Rexsonico,  bishop  of  Padua,  in  Lorabardy  and  other  Austrian  dependencies ; 
who  succeeded  him  as  Clement  XIII.,  had  a  its  nuncios  were  deprived  of  their  power  and  ju- 
cieater  reontaiion  for  piety,  and  was  mora  ze»>  risdiction  in  Germanjr,  and  the  lustre  of  th# 
Ions  for  Uie  high  claims  of  the  church,  but  he  P^Pficy  was  visibly  eclipsed. 
WM  not  ao  generally  esteemed  as  his  predecessor.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  disposition  in 
Dnrmg  his  pontificate  die  Jesuits  bmme  pecu-  Catholic  Europe,  durins  this  pontificate^  to  di- 
Uttly  obnoxious.    Their  enemies  in  vain  so-  minish  the  authority  of  the  papal  see ;  so  that 
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Ihe  modem  bithopi  of  Rome  exhibit  little  more  tive  without  the  samecoosent  Teo  arebbisbopsaDi 
than  ao  empty  shadow  of  the  authority  of  the  fifty  bishops  were  assigned  to  the  whole  republic; 
ancient  pontiffs.    The  sovereign  princes    and  and  it  was  required  tint  they  should  be  natifcs  or 
states  of  Europe  who  embrace  their  communion  France,  aged  at  least  thirty  years.      The  subaer- 
no  longer  tremble  at  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican,  viency  of  ecclesiastics  of  aU  descriptions  to  tiie 
but  treat  their  anathemas  with  indifference.  They  civil  power,  in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  discipline, 
indeed  load  the  holy  fether  with  pompous  titles,  formed  a  leading  feature  in  this  azrangemeoL 
and  treat  him  with  all  the  external  marks  of  ve-  The  secularization  of  certain  German  <£urdMs 
neration ;  yet  they  liave  given  a  mortal  blow  to  and  chapters  in  1803,  by  the  diet  of  AngsbarM 
his  authority,  by  the  prudent  and  artful  distinc-  which  distributed  some  of  them  as  indemnities 
tion  they  make  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  to  secular  Protestant  princes,  gave  occasion  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.    For,  under  the  cover  of  this  many  despatches  from  Rome  in  the  jrean  1803, 
distinction,  they  buffet  him  with  one  hand  and  1804,  ana  1805,  and  particularly  to  an  instmc- 
salute  him  with  the  other.    In  1796,  when  Buo-  tion  to  the  papal  nuncio  resident  at  Vienna  in 
naparte  was  every  where  victorious,  Pius  com-  1805,  in  which  Pius  VII.  says,  that  the  church 
mited  an  act  of  aggression  by  suffering  the  Nea-  had  not  only  taken  care  to  prohibit  heretics  from 
politan  cavalry  who  were  hastening  to  the  succor  confiscating  ecclesiastical  possessions ;  Imt  tint 
of  the  enemies  of  France  to  pass  through  the  she  had  moreover  established,  as  the  penalty  of 
territories  of  the  church,  and  even  directed  their  the  crime  of  heresy,  the  confiscation  and  loss  of 
march.    When  the  pontiff  was  under  the  neces-  all  property  possessed  by  heretics.     This  pe- 
sity  of  throwing  himself  on  the  clemency  of  the  nalty,  as  fiur  as  concerns  the  property  of  private 
conoueror,  he  would  not  even  grant  him  an  individuals,  is  decreed,  he  says,  by  a  ball  of  Id- 
armistice  but  on  very  severe  conditions.    The  nocent  III.  cap.  Vergentes  X.   de  HsMeticis: 
pope  was  compelled  to  renounce  the  friendship  and,  as  far  as  concerns  sovereignties  and  fiefs,  it 
of  the  coalesced  powers,  and  to  shut  up  his  ports  is  a  rule  of  the  canon  law,  cap.  Absolutus  XVJ. 
against  them ;  to  surrender  to  the  French  the  de  Usreticis,  that  the  subjects  of  a  prince  ma- 
cities  of  which  they  already  had  possession,  nifestly  heretical  are  released  from  all  obliga- 
as  well  as  the  citadel  of  Ancona;  to  pay  nearly  tion  to  him,  dispensed  from  all  allegiance  and  ail 
£l  ,000,000  sterling ;  and  to  deliver  100  pictures,  homage.    To  be  sure,  his  holiness  goes  onto  say, 
busts,  vases,  statues,  &c.,  and  500  MSs.,  to  be  we  are  fallen  into  such  calamitous  times  that  it 
selected  by  commissioners  who  should  be  sent  to  is  not  possible  for  the  spouse  of  Jesns  Christ  to 
Rome  for  that  purpose.     Europe  beheld  with  as-  practice,  nor  even  expedient  for  her  to  recal  her 
tonishmcnt  ana  regret  this  pontiff,  a  venerable  holy  maxims  of  just  rigor  against  the  enemies  of 
old  man,  degraded,  insulted,  expelled  from  his  the  fiiith.    But,  although  she  cannot  exercise  her 
capital,  and  harassed  with  removals  from  place  right  of  deposing  heretics  from  their  principati- 
to  place.    During  his  pontificate  he  is  said  to  ties  and  declaring  them  deprived  of  their  property, 
have  deserved,  by  his  good  government  and  pub-  yet  can  she  not  for  one  moment  allow  that  they 
lie  spirit,  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  subjects,  should  rob  her  of  her  property  to  aggrandise  and 
Pius  died  at  Brian9on,  in  April  1799,  in  the  enrich  themselves  1    What  an  object  of  derisioa 
eighW-second  year  of  his  age.  would  she  become  to  heretics  and  infidels,  who, 
After  the  church  had  sul»isted  fur  some  time  in  mocking  her  grief,  would  say,  that  they  had 
without  a  head,  the  fugitive  members  of  the  sa^  found  out  a  way  of  making  her  tolerant  I  Essai 
cred  college  held  a  conclave  at  Venice,  by  desire  Historique  sur  la  Puissance  Temporale  des  Papes. 
•of  the  emperor  of  Germany :  and  the  cardinal  torn.  II.  p.  320. 

Di  Chianmonte,    being  honored    with    their        The  church,  however,  was  destined  to  be  dealt 

^suffrages,  began  to  act  as  pontiff  under  the  title  with  on  very  different  principles  by  one  of  her 'dear 

•of  Pius  VII.    Immediately  on  his  election  he  sons.'    Early  in  1809,  while  Buonaparte  was  at 

announced  his  succession  to  Louis  XVIII.  as  the  Vienna,  be  caused  proclamation  to  be  madeio  the 

lawful  king  of  France,  though  then  in  exile :  public  squares  and  market  pUuce  of  that  city,  that 

yet,  in  the  following  year,  he  entered  into  a  con-  trom  the  1st  of  June  the  papal  territory  should  be 

cordat  with  Buonaparte.    Rome  being  recovered  united  with  the  French  empire ;  and  that  Roiae 

by  the  arms  of  the  allies,  Pius  was  soon  enabled  should  at  the  same   time  be  declared  a  fiee 

to  unite  temporal  power  with  spiritual  authority,  and  imperial  city.    This  decree,  which  fixed 

With  him,  therefore,  Buonaparte  condescended  the  annual  revenue  of  the  pope  at  2,000,000  of 

to  treat ;  when  this  fortunate  warrior,  having  ac-  francs,  was  grounded  on  three  propositions :  first, 

quired  the  dignity  of  first  consul  or  sovereign  of  that  the  territories  of  Rome  were  fids  bestowed 

France,  wished  to  show  himself  a  friend  to  reli-  by  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  the  predecessor 

gion.     It  was  stipulated  between  them  that  the  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  on  the  bishops  of  Rone, 

catholic,  apostolic,  and  Romish  religion,  should  to  maintain  the  peace  of  his  subjects ;  second,  that 

be  freely  and  publicly  exercised   in    France ;  ever  since  that  time  the  union  of  temporal  and 

that  a  new  division  of  dioceses  should  take  spiritual  power  hai'been,  and  still  is,  tne  source 

place:  that,  as  soon  as  the  first  consul  should  of  dissension  ;  and  third,  that  the  temporal  pre- 

nave  nominated  bishops,  the  pope  should  confer  tensions  of  the  pope  are  irreconcileable  with  the 

upon  them  the  canonical  institution ;  that  the  security  of  the  French  army,  the  repose  and 

prelates  should  appoint,  for  parochial  ministers,  prosperity  of  the  nations  subject  to  the  sway  of 

such  persons  as  tne  consul  should  approve :  that  Napoleon,  and  the  dignity  and  iuviolabili^  of 

no  council  or  synod  should  meet  without  the  con-  his  empire.     The  pope  protested  agaioft  ^'^ 

sent  of  the  government;  that  no  papal  legate  or  violence,  excommunicating  Buonaparte  aod  ftH 

i^uncio  shouTd  act,  and  no  bull  or  brief  be  opera-  who  adhered  to  bin  in  his  invasion  of  the  p^p*^ 
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States,  but  all  without  effect ;  though  he  cOn-  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  on  the  cross  for  the  sal- 
tinued  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office  vation  of  all  mankind,  is  the  second  person  of 
without  further  interruption,  but  with  little  op-  the  Blessed  Trinity,  true  God  and  true  man ; 
portunity  for  energetic  conduct,  till  the  subver-  that  there  is  no  remission  of  sin,  nor  salvation, 
8ton  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  when  he  resumed  but  through  him ;  that  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
the  full  possession  of  his  authority.  In  his  pro-  tism  and  penance  are  dirinelv  appointed  means 
clamation  issued  at  Cezena  on  the  5th  of  May,  for  the  remission  of  sin ;  that  in  the  mass  a 
preriously  to  his  return  to  Rome,  his  holiness  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  offered 
applied  to  himself  the  ancient  title  of  God's  to  God  for  the  living  and  the  dead;  that  the 
▼icar  on  earth,  and  spoke  of  his  temporal  sove-  souls  detained  in  puisatory  are  helped  by  the 
reignty  as  essentially  connected  with  bis  spiritual  suffrages  of  the  faithful ;  that  the  saints  reign- 
supremacy,  ing  together  with  Christ  are  to  be  honored  and 
The  papal  see,  after  enjoying  a  short  tran-  invocated ;  that  at  the  last  day  our  bodies  will 
quillity,  was  visited  with  repeated  shocks  in  the  be  raised  from  death,  and  that  Christ  will  come 
revolutions  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  to  judge  all  men  according  to  their  works ;  that 
With  respect  to  these  events,  particularly  the  eternal  happiness  will  be  the  reward  of  ihe  good, 
latter,  Pius  acted  a  cautious  part.  Fearing  pro-  and  eternal  misery  the  punishment  of  the 
bably  that  the  aroused  energies  of  these  nations  wicked.  If  these,  and  other  doctrines  of  Ca- 
would  involve  the  papacy  in  new  difficulties,  he  tholic  feith^  are  really  revealed  by  Almighty 
declared  the  states  of  the  church  open  to  the  God,  they  are  not  erroneous,  but  most  true  and 
passage  of  all  friendly  troops;  but  denouncing,  certain — they  are  not  unscriptural,  but  agreeable 
m  the  strongest  terms,  the  disorderly  and  factious,  to  the  true  sense  of  the  written  word  of  God— 
The  constitutional  government  of  Naples,  which  the  belief  of  them  is  not  unreasonable,  because 
gave  the  pope  the  greatest  cause  for  uneasiness,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  whatever  is  true,  and 
was,  however,  overturned  by  the  power  of  Aus-  taught  by  the  God  of  truth.  The  Catholic  is 
tria ;  and  the  invasion  of  Spain,  by  the  armies  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  articles  of  his  faith 
of  France,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  re-establish-  are  really  revealed  by  Almighty  God.  Is  he 
ing  Romish  tyranny  and  superstition  in  the  whole  not  at  liberty  to  thixik  so,  as  well  as  others  are 
of  the  peninsula.  The  subdued  countries,  how-  to  think  the  contrary ;  and  in  this  empire  espe- 
ever,  present  an  appearance  which  promises  cially,  where  liberty  of  thought  is  so  loudly  pro- 
any  thing  rather  than  continued  repose.  riusVII.  claimed  and  laud^?  Is  it  reasonable  or  cha- 
died  August  20,  1823|  and  was  succeeded  by  ritable  to  condemn  him  for  thinking  so,  when  he 
Leo  XII.  may  have  ffood  and  solid  nounds  for  his  con- 
viction, and  may  feel  that  his  eternal  salvation 
PART  IT.  depends  on  his  firm  belief  of  all  the  doctrines 

^^..-..».«*^^  ^«  «,,« -^^.^ . »»  ^  «»».^«  .^«  which  Christ  has  taught? 

DOCTRINES  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOUCS.  jj.  p»  ^^  ^1;^^  ^  ^j^  ^<a«fc  yOAck  a 

Thus  have  we  traced  historically  the  rise,  pro~  Catholic  luu  tnat  all  the  doctrines  which  he  be- 

gress,  and  comparative  decline,  of  this  great  do-  lieves,  a$  articles  of  Catholic  faithy  are  really 

roination :    the  writer  as  a  Protestant,  and  a  revealed  by  AlmigfUy  God, — Catholics  are  often 

Protestant  clergyman,  will,  in  the  estimation  of  charged  with  grounding  their   faith  on   mere 

Catholic  readers,  perhaps,  seem  unduly  biassed,  human  authority,  and  not  on  the  word  of  God. 

and  occasionally  to  display  the  advocate.    Re-  Catholics  deny  this,  because  they  are  convinced, 

collecting  how  large  a  portion  of  his  countrymen  that  their  faith  is  grounded  on  the  word  of  God, 

are  Catholics,  the  editor,  therefore,  thinks  it  ^r  proposed   to  them  by    the  authority  of  that 

to  subjoin  witliout  comment  the  last  authentic  ministry,  which    Christ   established,  and    ap- 

compendium  of  the  principles  of  their  church  in  pointed  to  teach  his  revealed  doctrines  to  all 

the  Declaration  of  the  finglish  Catholic  bishops,  nations. 

dated  May,  1826.  It  must  only  be  understood  that  The  Catholic  believes    all   those    doctrines 

the  Catholics  now  speak  for  themselves.  which  God  has  revealed.    The  question,  what 

^               <n  ^^  those  doctrines  which  God  has  revealed,  is 

Declaration  op  the  Catholic  Bishops,  the  a  question  of  fact.    It  appears  reasonable  that 

ViCAas  Apostolic,  and  their  Coadjutors,  the  existence  of  a  fact  should  be  ascertained  by 

IK  Great  Britain.  the  evidence  of  testimony. 

I,  On  the  general  character  of  the  doctrines  The  body  of  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  in- 
of  faith  professed  by  the  Catholic  church. — The  stitutions,  which  were  delivered  by  Christ  to  his 
doctrines  of^the  Catholic  church  are  often  cha-  apostles,  constitutes  the  new  or  the  Christian 
racterised  as  erroneous,  unscriptural,  and  unrea-  jaw ;  as  the  body  of  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
sonable.  All  those  doctrines,  and  only  those  institutions,  which  were  delivered  by  the  A«- 
doctrines,  are  articles  of  Catholic  faith,  which  mighty  to  Moses,  constituted  the  old  law.  The 
are  revealed  by  Almighty  God.  Whatsoever  is  true  and  certain  knowledge  of  what  is  com- 
revealed  by  God,  who  knows  all  things  as  they  manded  by  any  law  is  senerally  communicated 
are  in  themselves,  and  who  cannot  deceive  us  and  obtained  by  the  authoritative  promulgation 
by  teaching  falsehood  for  truth,  is  most  true  and  of  the  law.  By  the  ordinance  of  God,  the  doc- 
certain  ;  though  it  may  entirely  surpass  the  com-  trines  and  precepts  of  the  old  law  were  made 
prehension  of  created  minds.  known  to  the  Israelites  and  Jewish  people,  by 

On  the  authority  of  divine  revelation,  the  Moses,  and  the  priests  in  succession,  till  the  end 
Catholic  believes,  as  doctrines  of  faith,  that  in  of  the  law.  By  the  ordinance  of  God,  the  doc- 
one  God  there  are  three  distinct  persons,  the  trines  and  precepts  of  the  new  law  were  to  be 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hdy  Ghost ;   that  made  known  to  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  by  the 
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•pottlef  and  their  suoceuoni  to  the  contam-       Whether  the  Holy  Scriptaves,  -wkkh  <hi^ 
matioii  of  the  world.  never  to  be  taken  in  hena  but  with 


On  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  apottlei  and  should  be  made  a  dass-book  for  childreo,  k  a 

theii  successors,  who  were  divinely  commis-  matter  of  religious  and  prudential  cooaidciatioo, 

sioned  to  promulgate  and  teach  the  law  of  Christ  on  which  the  pastors  of  the  CathnUc   <^iirdi 

to  all  nations ;  and  on  the  uniform  and  universal  have  a  right  to  decide  with  regard  to  their  own 

testimony,  belief  and  practice  of  all  Christian  flocks;  and  we  hold  that  in  Uiis  matter  none 

churches  from  ti>e  begmning,  the  certitude  of  have  a  right  to  dictate  to  them.    The  Catfaolio 

the  Catholic  is  grounded,  that  all  the  doctrines  in  England,  of  mature  yean,  have  permissMtt 

which  he  believes  as  articles  of  Catholic  &ith,  to  read  authentic  and  approved  tianMations  of 

and  all  the  sacred  precepts  and  rites  whidi  he  the  Holy  Scriptures,  widi  explanatory  notes; 

observes  as  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  were  really  and  are  exhorted  to  read  them  in  the  spirit  of 

revealed  and  instituted  by  Almigh^  G^ ;  and  piety,  humility,  and  obedience, 
are  the  same  as  were  originally  delivered  by       Pope  Pius  VIL,  in  a  rescript  dated    Apri 

Christ  to  his  apostles,  and  by  them  promulgated  18th,  1820,  and  addressed  to  tLe  Vicars  ApG»- 

over  all  nations.  lolic  in  England,  earnestly  exhorts  than  to  eon- 

The  Catholic  is  fully  satisfied  that  this  me-  fiim  the  people  committed  to  tlleir  ^iritual 
thod  which  he  follows,  for  ascertainitip^  what  are  care,  in  &ith  and  good  works;  and,  for  that  end, 
the  revealed  doctrines  of  divine  fiuth,  is  the  to  encourage  them  to  read  books  of  pious  in- 
right  rule,  and  that  it  leads  him  to  the  uni^r  of  struction,  and  particularly  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
truth.*    Is  he  not  at  liberty  to  follow  a  rule  which  in  translations  approved  by  eodesiastical  antho> 

5ives  such  satisfiiction  and  security  to  his  mind  ?  rity ;  because,  to  those  who  are  well  disposed, 
s  it  fair  for  others  who,  bv  following  a  different  nothing  can  be  more  useful,  more  consoling,  or 
rule,  are  led  into  a  countless  varie^  of  contra^  more  animating,  than  the  r^ing  of  the  aacred 
dictory  doctrines  on  matters  of  Christian  belief.  Scriptures,  nndeistood  in  their  true  sense — ^they 
to  disturb  the  tianquillity  of  the  Catholic  on  serve  to  confirm  the  ftuth,  to  support  the  hope, 
this  head,  or  to  condemn  nim  for  his  submission  and  to  inflame  the  charity  of  the  trae  Christian, 
to  the  authority  of  a  ministry  which  he  is  con-  But  when  the  reading  and  the  circulation  of 
Tinoed  was  estabUshed  by  Christ  for  the  purpose  the  Scriptures  are  uroed  and  recommended  as 
of  brinsing  all  nations  to  the  certain  knowledge  the  entire  rule  of  foith,  as  the  sole  means  by 
of  his  hw,  and  to  the  unity  of  faith  ?  Is  not  which  men  are  to  be  brought  to  the  certain  am! 
this  rale  perfecthr  natural  and  reasonable  ?  Can  specific  knowledge  of  the  doctrines,  precept? 
anv  human  legislator  condenm  the  principle  and  uid  institutinns  of  Christ;  and  when  the  Scrip- 
rale  of  the  Catholic  in  this  regard  T  tures  so  read  and  circulatixl  are  left  to  the  inter- 
Ill.  On  the  Holy  ScripturcM, — In  England  pretation  and  private  judgment  of  each  indi- 
the  Catholic  church  is  held  out  as  an  enemy  to  vidual :  then  such  reading,  circulation,  and 
the  readinff  and  drculatins  of  the  Holy  Scrip-  interpretatkm,  are  forbidden  by  the  Cafliotic 
tures.  Wnereas  the  Cathdic  church  venerates  church,  because  the  Catholic  church  knows  tha. 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  written  part  of  the  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  inter- 
word of  God ;  she  has  in  all  ages  been  the  faith-  pretation  of  them  by  each  one*s  private  jodg- 
fol  guardian  of  this  sacred  deposit;  she  has  ever  ment,  was  not  the  means  ordained  bv  Christ  for 
labored  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  these  in-  the  communication  of  the  true  knowledge  of  his 
spired  writings,  and  the  true  sense,  in  which  law  to  all  nations — she  knows  diat  Christianity 
they  have  been  universally  understood,  at  all  was  established  in  many  countries  before  one 
times  fh>m  the  apostolic  age.  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  written — that  it 
The  Catholic  church  Ins  never  forbidden  or  veas  not  by  means  of  the  Scriptures  that  the 
discouraged  the  reading  or  the^  circulation  of  apostles  and  their  successors  converted  nations^ 
authentic  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  or  any  one  nation  to  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
original  languages.  She  binds  her  cleigv  to  the  fiiith— that  the  unauthorised  reading  and  circu- 
daily  recital  of  a  canonicsd  office,  whicn  com-  lation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  interpretation 
prises  a  large  portion  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  of  them  by  private  judgment,  are  calculated  to 
to  read  and  expound  to  the  fidthful,  in  the  vema-  lead  men  to  contradictory  doctrines  on  the  pri- 
cular  tongu^  on  Sundays,  the  episde  or  gospel  mary  articles  of  Christian  belief;  to  inconsistent 
ofthe  day,  or  some  other  portion  ofthe  divine  law.  forms  of  worship,  which  cannot  all  be  eonsti- 
As  to  translations  of  tne  Holy  Scriptures  into  tuent  parts  of  the  uniform  and  sublime  system 
modera  languases,  the  Catholic  church  requires  of  Christianity ;  to  errors  and  fanaticism  in  reli- 
that  none  sbooul  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  gion,  and  to  seditions  and  the  greatest  disorders 
fiuthfol  but  such  as  are  acknowledged  by  eccle-  in  states  and  kingdoms. 

siastical  authority  to  be  accurate,  and  conform-        IV.  On  the  cAorpe  ^idolatry  and  supentUion. 

able  to  the  sense  of  the  originals.     There  never  — Ignorance  or  malice  rias  gpne  so  &r  as  to  charge 

was  a  general  law  of  die  Catholic  church  pro-  the  Catholic  church  with  idolatry,  in  the  sacri- 

hibiting  the'  reading  of  authorised  translations  fice  of  the  mass — in  the  adoration  (as   it  is 

of  the  Scriptures ;  but,  considering  that  many,  called)  of  die  Viivin  Mary,  and  in  the  worship 

by  their  ignorance  and  evil  dispositions,  have  of  the  saints,  and  of  the  images  of  Christ  and 

perverted  me  meanirig  of  the  sacred  text  to  their  of  the  saints ;  and  with  superstition,  in  invoking 

own  destraction,  the  Catholic  church  has  thought  the  saints,  and  in  praying  for  souls  in  purga- 

it  pradent  to  make  a  regulation  that  the  fiiithfUl  tory.    Now  idolatry  consists  in  giving  to  any 

should  be  guided  in  this  matter  by  the  advice  of  creature  that  supreme  adoration,  honor,  or  wor- 

their  respective  pastors.  ship,  which  is  due  only  to  Almi^ty  God.    Tlie 
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r%i  Catholic  chnich  teaches  that  idolatry  ii  one  of  down  their  heads  and  worshipped  the  Lord 
xzi  the  greatest  crimes  that  can  be  committed  asainst  (Jehovah)  and  the  king.  Did  th^  worship  the 
(a;.  the  majesty  of  God :  and  eveiy  true  member  of  king  with  the  same  supreme  worship  which  they 
this  church  rimdders  at  the  idea  of  such  a  crime,  paid  to  God?  Certainly  not.  When  a  man 
and  feels  grievously  injured  by  so  horrid  an  says,  to  the  woman  he  takes  to  wife,  '  witli  my 
imputation.  body  I  thee  worship/  can  this  be  called  ido- 
But  it  is  said  that  Catholics  adore  the  ele-  latry?  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than 
ments  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  mass :  that  they  aigumenis  drawn  from  ambiguous  lerms,  con- 
adore  the  Virgin  Maiy ;  that  the^  adore  the  strued  in  a  sense  disavowed  by  those  against 
cross ;  and  that  they  worship  the  saints  and  the  whom  the  aiguments  are  employed, 
images  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints.  Before  we  We  answer  therefore  that,  if  by  the  terms 
rend  these  horrid  imputations,  in  the  sense  in  adoration,  honor,  and  worship,  be  understood 
which  they  are  made,  we  must  explain  the  dif-  that  supreme  adoration,  honor,  and  worship 
ferent  meanings  of  the  words  adoration,  honor,  which  is  due  only  to  God ;  Catholics  do  not 
and  worship,  thtt  the  calumnioas  chaige,  and  its  adore,  nor  honor,  nor  wonhip  any  other  than 
denial,  may  be  understood  in  the  same  explained  the  one,  only,  true,  and  living  God,  the  Creator 
sense.  and  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe:  they  do 
We  find  diat  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  not,  in  this  sense,  adore,  nor  honor,  nor  worship 
Scripture,  in  Hcibrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,*  as  the  Viigin  Mary,  nor  any  of  the  saints,  nor  the 
well  as  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  lituijpes  cross,  nor  images,  nor  any  other  creature  what- 
of  the  Christian  c£uich,  these  words,  adoration,  soever. 

honor,  and  worship,  are  ambiguous  terms,  and  In  the  mass.  Catholics  do  offer  supreme  ado- 
are  used  in  different  senses,  according  to  the  ration,  not  to  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine, 
nature  of  the  object  to  which  the  act,  implied  which  they  hold  not  to  be  present  after  the  con- 
by  the  term,  is  directed,  and  according  to  the  secretion ;  but  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
-"  intention  of  him  who  peifonns  the  act.  Hence  whom  they  believe  to  be  truly,  really,  and  sub- 
^^  we  find  them  used  as  rehiting  sometimes  to  stantially  present,  under  the  appearances  only 
--^  God,  and  sometimes  to  creatures.  Although,  in  of  breaa  and  wine,  after  the  consecration,  and 
'  3  modern  times,  the  exclusive  klea  of  that  su-  change  thereby  of  the  elements  into  his  body 
-^  fireme  homage,  which  is  doe  only  to  God,  is  and  blood.  To  adore  Christ,  by  an  act  of  su- 
li  attached  by  some  to  the  words  adoration  and  preme  adoration,  is  no  idolatiy ;  because  he  is 
31  worship ;  yet  these  words  may  still  be  retained  truly  God,  and  consequently  a  legitimate  object 
:&'           by  others,  in  a  different  meaning,  without  affoid-  of  supreme  worship. 

^1  iog  the  remotest  cause  for  dbe  imputation  of  ido-  *  But  if  Catholics,  using  the  ancient  language 
t:^'  my.  In  diis  different  meaning  they  are  still  of  the  Christian  church,  are  said,  1st.  To  wor- 
:  i  retained,  in  the  unchanged  language  of  the  an-  ship  the  saints ;  this  worship  must  be  under- 
:J2  cient  liturgies  used  in  the  Cathmic  church.  stood  to  be  only  an  inferior  worship,  honor,  and 
3'  The  wonls  adoration  and  worship  are  equally  respect,  paid  to  them  proportionate  to  the  limited 
fi  referred  sometimes  to  God,  and  sometimes  to  perfections  and  excellences  which  God  has  be- 
:>  creatures,  as  is  the  word  honor.  Now  because  stowed  upon  them;  but  this  worship  is  infi- 
ri  we  ate  commanded  in  Scripture  to  honor  God,  nitely  below  that  supreme  worship  which  they 
;  and  to  honor  the  king;  ana  children  are  com-  pay  to  God.  Catholics  acknowledge  no  per- 
manded  to  honor  their  parents:  it  does  not  follow  fectioo  or  excellence  in  any  saint,  not  even  iu 
that  the  honor  due  to  the  king,  or  to  parents,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Maiy,  which  thev  do  not 
is  the  same  as  that  which  we  owe  to  God.  To  profess  to  be  the  work  and  gift  of  Goa  in  them. 
God  we  owe  supreme  and  sovereign  honor,  such  So  that,  in  honoring  the  saints,  they  celebrate  the 
as  it  would  be  a  crime  to  pay  to  any  creature,  works  of  God,  and  conseauently  give  glory  to 
To  the  king  we  owe  the  nighest  civil  honor,  him.  Whatever  act  of  religious  veneration  we 
y  To  parents  duldren  owe  die  honor  of  fiUd  re-  pay  to  the  saints  is  ultimately  referred  to  God. 
i:  spect  and  obedience.  How  umust  would  it  be  ^d.  To  adore  the  cross :  this  word,  if  applied 
to  ny  that,  because  a  subject  honors  his  king,  to  the  cross  itself,  means  no  more  than  an  infe- 
he  pays  him  that  supreflie  and  sovereign  honor  nor  and  relative  respect  paid  to  the  instrument 
which  is  due  only  to  God  I  The  same  is  to  be  of  our  redemption ;  but  it  in  view  of  the  cross 
said  of  the  terms  adoration  and  worship,  as  used  tt  be  applied  to  Christ  himself,  then  it  means, 
in  former  times,  and  sometimes  used  at  present  as  it  ought  to  mean,  an  act  of  supreme  adora- 
in  die  language  of  the  Catholic  church.  To  ^&-  3d.  To  worship  the  images  of  Christ  or 
adbie,  even  according  to  modem  usage,  often  of  die  saints:  the  word  is  here  again  under- 
means  no  more  than  to  express  extreme  affec-  stood  by  Catholics  only  of  an  inferior  and  rela- 
tion or  respect.  To  worship  (in  the  translation  tive  respect  shown  to  images,  in  consideration 
of  the  Bible,  published  at  Oiriford)  is  therein  of  the  respect  due  to  the  objects  which  they  re- 
used to  signify  inferior  as  well  as  supreme  wor*  present,  and  to  which  the  respect  shown  to  toe 
ship.  Id  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  xxix.  20,  unages  is  referred.  In  this  sense  respect  ^r 
we  read  in  th«t  edition,  that  the  assembly  bowed  shown  to  the  statue  or  to  the  throne  of  the  king, 

in  consideration  of  the  majesty  of  the  jperson- 

*  See  in  Hebnew  (Prov.  iii.  9,  and  Exod.  zx.  12\  ^  ^  whom  they  relate.    An  insult  ofiered  to 

(Dent,  zzviii.  47,  and  48),  (Ps.  zcvi.  9  and  1 ,  alias  ^  statue  would  be  considered  as  intended  to  he 

ad  Kin^  i.  23).    la  Grsek,  Gen,  xziv.  26,  and  ofiered  to  the  king  himself.    In  this  sense  a  son 

Gen.  zliz.  8.    In  Latin  Adoreie,  Ps.  xxviii.  2,  and  respects  the  image  or  picture  of  his  parent;  a 

9ea.  xxiii.  7,  and  4th  alias 2  Kings  it.  15.  patent  that  of  his  child;  a  friend  that  of  his 
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friend;  not  for  any  intrinsic  virtue  in  the  mate-  apostles,  and  to  the  priests  of  hb  dmid^  pow 

rial  substance  or  work  of  art,  but  because  it  ^  to  foigive  sins,  by  the   administiatioD  a  h 

lates  to,  and  brings  to  his  mind,  the  object  of  his  sacraments  of  baptism,  and  peoance,  to  to 

respect  and  affection.  who  are  duly  disposed  to  receive  this  gna 

To  condemn  this  relative  regard  for  images,  Thejr  believe  that  the  sacrament  of  peoaixt  a 

or  pictures,  would  be  to  condemn  the  very  feel-  an  mstitution  of  Christ,  no  less  than  the  wesr 

ings  of  nature.    To  charge  the  Catholic  with  ment  of  baptism.    The  belief  of  both  rests « 

idolatry,  because  the  term  worship,  meaning  the  same  foundation.    In  both  these  saaaiBeab 

only  an  inferior  and  relative  regard,  is  found  in  sin  is  fbxgiven  by  the  ministry  of  mait    B^ 

the  ancient  and  modem  lituigies  of  his  church,  baptised  every  one  of  you,  for  the  reniiwi :' 

is  not  consistent  with  candor  or  charity.    The  sins.  Acts.  ii.  38 ;  whose  sins  yon  shall  fof?vt 

char^  that  the  Catholic  church  sanctions  the  they  are  forgiven,  John  xx.  23.    But  do  kiu 

praying  to  images  is  a  calumny,  and  carries  with  sin  can  be  forgiven  at  the  mere  vrill  of  aoj  poj^ 

it  an  imputation  of  stupidity  too  gross  to  be  or  any  priest,  or  any  person  whomsoefer,  vic- 

noticed.      Catholics    sometimes     pray   before  out  a  sincere  sorrow  ror  having  offeaded  Gd, 

images,    because  they  serve  to   collect   their  and  a  firm  resolution  to  avoid  future  goflt,  m 

thoughts,  and  fix  their  attention  in  their  medi-  to  atone  for  past  transgressions.     Any  pen 

tafions  and  prayers;  but  they  are  not,  on  that  who  receives  absolution,  without  these ncoeaarr 

account,  to  be  supposed  to  be  so  void  of  reason  dispositions,  fiir  from  obtaining  the  remifliaBet 

and  sense  as  to  pray  to  the  image :  for  they  his  sins,  incurs  the  additional  guilt  of  hypooDr 

know  that  in  it  tnere  is  no  virtue  or  power;  and  profanation. 

and  that  it  can  neither  see,  nor  hour,  nor  help        The  obligation  of  sacrameotal  ooniiesiioo  t:>: 

them.  priest  is  not  an  imposition  of  the  diurdkbcii 

Catholics  do  solicit  the  intercession  of  the  precept  of  Christ.    Without  the  voluntin  e» 

angeb  and  saints  reigning  with  Christ  in  heaven,  fession  of  the  penitent,  the  power  of  focgirjc 

But  in  this,  when  done  according  to  the  prin-  or  retaining  sins  could  not  oe  exerctscdi  v:i 

oiples  and  spirit  of  the  Catholic  church,  there  discretion  and  judgment,  by  the  minister  q(  ^ 

is  nothing  ol  superstition,  nothing  which  is  not  sacrament  of  penance.    The  confession  of  w 

consistent  with  true  piety.     For  the  Catholic  could  never  have  been  introduced  had  tf  cl* 

church  teaches  her  children  not  to  pray  to  the  been  received  from  the  beginning  as  i  <lt*B 

saints,  as  to  the  authors  or  givers  of  divine  ordinance  for  the  remission  of  sin.    It  k»  bn 

grace ;  but  only  to  solicit  the  saints  in  heaven  practised  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christiup 

to  pray  for  them,  in  the  same  sense  as  St  Paul  It  is  attended  with   the  most  sahitafy  cAc 

desirea  the  iaithfril  on  earth  to  pray  for  him.  Besides  being  a  means  of  obtaining  the  im> 

Catholics,  according  to  the  fiiith  and  pious  sion  of  sin,  «t  affords  relief  to  the  troubled  cn> 

practice  of  the  Christian  church  from  the  age  of  science,  and  opportunities  of  reclaiming  ddtdr 

the  apostles,  do  pray  for  the  release  and  eternal  sinners  from  mischievous  projects,  and  of  a> 

rest  of  departed  souls,  who  may  be  detained  for  ing  reparation  to  be  made  for  injuries  doee 

a  time  in  a  state  of  punishment  on  account  of  persons,  property,  or  character.     It  maybe  nc- 

their  sins,  but  in  this  we  cannot  discover  even  culed  by  sudi  as  blaspheme  those  thiiip  vi: 

the  shadow  of  superstition.    By  invoking  the  they  know  not  (2  Pet.  ii.  12),  but  will  be  er 

intercession  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  and  by  pray-  cherished  as  a  merciful  and  salutary  mstitiia 

ing  for  the  suffering  souls  in  purgatory,  Catho-  by  those  who  are  sincerely  sony  for  thdr  s» 

lies  exercise  acts  of  that  communion  of  charity  and  earnestly  sue  for  pardon, 
which  subsisU  between  the  members  of  the  roys-        VI.    On  InduigenccM. —  The  Catholic  ck:^ 

tical  body  of  Christ :  the  principle  of  which  is  charged  with  encoumging  guilt,  by  ^ 

communion  they  profess  to  believe,  when  they  leave  to  commit  sin,  and  gianting  an  antictptt^ 

say,   '  I  believe  the  holy  Catholic  church,  the  pardon  for  sins  to  come  bv  in£ilgeDce».  T.* 

communion  of  saints.'  Catholic  church  rejects  with  abhonence  tbe  m- 

After  this  explanation  and  declaration,  we  putation  that,  by  gianting  an  indulgcBoe.  ^ 

hope  that  our  countrymen  will  never  be  so  un-  grants  permission  to  commit  sin,  or  s  pv^' 

just  or  so  uncharitable  as  to  charge  Catholics  ror  sins  to  come.    An  indulgence,  in  the  «s* 

with  idolatry  or  superstition,  nor  be  so  illibend  of  the  Catholic  church,  is  no  pardon  kt  sr . 

as  to  attempt  to  give  a  color  to  these  injurious  all;  it  is  only  a  remission  of  tbt  whole  or^* 

charges,  by  fixing  an  exclusive  meaning  to  terms,  part  of  the  temporal    puniahment  wbkb  *  * 

which  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  Christian  justice  of  God  often  reserves  to  htvada^'^ 

antiquity,  and  common  usage,  bear  different  the  sinner,  after  the  guilt  of  the  tin  has  bes  (*- 

senses,  in  different  circumstances.  mitted.    The  power  of  granting  ^  itDu»*i 

V.  On  the  power  of  forgiving  tinst  amd  the  of  this  temporal  punuihment  was  given  by  O"? 

precept  of  ccm/essum.— The  Catholic  church  is  to  St  Peter  and  his  succeasorsyand  has  bco'^ 

chaij^  with  impiety,  in  usurping  the  power  of  ercised  from  the  eariiest  agea.    An  vM^* 

forgiving   sins,  and  with  spiritual  tyranny,  in  so  fiir  frtHn  exempting  sinners  from  «oit»  ^ 

imposing  on  the  people  the  yoke  of  confession,  penance  and  piety,  is  an  enoourageoMBt  t»  ^ 

The  Catholic  church  cannot  be  charged  widi  performance  oi  such  works,  ainoe  ihcy  vt  '^ 

impiety,  for  exercising  powers  given  by  Christ  scribed  as  coodiUons  for  gainii^  the  bear:  - 

to  nb  apostles  and  to  tneir  lawful  successors ;  an  indulgence. 

nor  widi  tyranny,  in  enforcing  the  observance  of        Surely,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  C«^ 

the  precept  of  Christ.  church  concerning  the  aaciament  of  pes*- 

.    Catholics  believe  that  Christ  granted  to  his  confession,  and  indulgendes,  do»  not  k^  ' 
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celax  Christiui  molality,  nor  to  encourage  guilt,  realm ;  nor  has  an^  rig^t  to  interfere,  directly  or 

nor  fiudlitate  the  commission  of  crime,  but  ra-  indirectly,  in  the  civil  government  of  the  United 

ther  to  put  an  end  to  sin,  and  to  promote  the  Kingdom,  or  any  part  thereof;  nor  to  oppose,  in 

exercise  of  every  Christian  virtue  amongst  men.  any  manner,  the  performance  of  the  civil  duties 

VII.  On  the  obtieation  of  an  oath, — Catholics  which  are  due  to  nis  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
are  charged  with  hdding  mat  they  are  not  bound  cessors,  from  all  or  any  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
by  any  oath,  and  tliat  the  pope  can  dispense  them  jects;  nor  to  enforce  the  performance  of  any 
from  all  the  oaths  they  may  have  taken.  We  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  duty,  by  any  civil  or 
cannot  sufficiently  express  our  astonishment  at  temporal  means.  They  hold  themsdves  bound 
such  a  cluurge.  We  hold  that  the  obligation  of  in  conscience  to  obey  the  civil  government  of 
an  oath  is  most  sacred ;  for  by  an  oath  man  calls  this  realm,  in  all  things  of  a  temporal  and  civil 
the  almighty  Searcher  of  hearts  to  witness  the  nature,  notwithstanding  any  dispensation  or 
sincerity  oi  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  order  to  the  contrary  had,  or  to  be  nad,  from  the 
he  asserts,  and  his  fidelity  in  performing  the  pope  or  any  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
engagement  he  makes.  Hence,  whosoever  swears  Hence  we  declare  that,  by  rendering  obedience 
folsely,  or  violates  the  lawful  eng^ment  he  has  in  spiritual  matters  to  the  pope.  Catholics  do 
confirmed  by  an  oath,  not  only  ofieods  asainst  not  vrithhold  any  portion  of  their  allegiance  to 
truth,  or  justice,  but  against  religion.  He  is  their  king,  and  ^t  their  allegiance  is  entire  and 
guilty  of  the  enormous  crime  of  perjury.  undivided ;  the  civil  power  of  the  state,  and  the 

No  power  in  any  pope,  or  council,  or  in  any  spiritual  authority  of  the  Catholic  church,  being 

individual  or  body  of  men,  invested  with  au-  absolutely  distinct,  and  being  never  intended  by 

thority  in  the  Cadiolic  church,  can  make  it  law-  their  divine  author  to  interfere  or  dash  with  each 

fill  for  a  Catholic  to  confirm  any  falsehood  by  other.    *  Render  unto  Cesar  the  things  that  are 

an  oath;  or  dispense  with  any  oath  by  which  a  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.' 
Catholic  has  confirmed  his  duty  of  allegiance  to        IX.  On  the  claim  of  Briinh  CathoUa  to  the 

his  sovereign,  or  any  obligation  of  duty  or  jus-  property  of  the  church  e$tabluhmeni  in  England, 

tice  to  a  thiid  person.    He  who  takes  an  oath  is  -—British  Catholics  are  charged  with  entertain- 

bound  to  observe  it,  in  the  obvious  meaning  of  ing  a  pretended  right  to  the  property  of  the  es- 

the  woids,  or  in  the  known  meaning  of  the  per-  tablished  church  in  England.    We  consider  such 

son  to  whom  it  is  sworn.  a  charge  to  be  totally  without  foundation.    We 

VIII.  On  aUegumce  to  our  iovereign,  and  declare  that  we  entertain  no  pretension  to  such 
obedience  to  the  pope. — Catholics  are  chaiged  a  claim.  We  regard  all  the  revenues  and  tem- 
with  dividing  their  allegiance  between  their  tern-  pondities  of  the  church  establishment  as  the 
poral  sovereign  and  the  pope.  Allegiance  relates  property  of  those  on  whom  they  are  settled  by 
not  to  spiritual  but  to  ci?il  duties;  to  those  the  laws  of  the  land.  We  disclaim  any  right, 
temporal  tributes  and  obligations  which  the  sub-  title,  or  pretension,  with  regard  to  the  same, 
ject  owes  to  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  X.  On  the  doctrine  of  exclurive  ialvation, — 
the  authority  of  tne  state.  By  the  term  spiritual,  Catholics  are  charged  vrith  uncharitableness,  in 
we  here  mean  that  which  in  its  nature  tends  holding  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.  Ca- 
directly  to  a  supernatural  end,  or  is  ordained  to  thoUcs  are  taught  by  their  church  to  love  all 
produce  a  supernatural  effect.  Thus  the  office  men,  without  exception :  to  wish  that  all  may  be 
of  teaching  tne  doctrines  of  &ith,  the  adminis-  saved,  and  to  pray  that  all  may  be  saved  and  may 
tration  of  the  sacraments,  the  conferring  and  come  to  the  knowledse  of  the  truth,  by  which 
exerdsing  of  jurisdiction  purely  ecclesiastical,  they  may  be  saved.  If  the  Almighty  himself  has 
are  spiritual  matters.  By  the  term  temporal  we  assigned  certain  conditions,  wimout  the  observ- 
mean  that  which  in  its  nature  tends  directly  to  ance  of  which  man  cannot  be  saved,  it  would 
Jie  end  of  civil  sodety.  Thus  the  right  of  seem  to  be  an  act  of  impiety  to  attempt  to  annul 
making  laws  for  the  civil  ^vemment  of  the  those  divinely-established  conditions:  and  an  act 
state,  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  the  ap-  of  great  uncharitableness  towards  a  fellow-man,  to 
pointment  of  civil  magistrates  and  military  om-  tell  him  that  he  may  be  saved  without  complying 
cers,  are  temporal  matters.  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Almighty. 

Tlie  allegiance  which  Catholics  hold  to  be  due  The  doctrinal  principle  of  exclusive  salvation 
and  are  bound  to  pay  to  their  soverdgn,  and  to  belongs  to  the  law  of  Christ  Has  not  Christ, 
the  civil  authority  of  the  state,  is  perfect  and  un-  who  commands  the  belief  of  his  revealed  doe- 
divided.  They  do  not  divide  tneir  allegiance  trines,  prooounced,  that  he  that  believeth.  not 
between  their  sovereign  and  any  other  power  on  shall  be  condemned?  Mark  xvi.  16.  Has  not 
earth,  whether  temporal  or  ecclesiastical.  They  Christ,  who  instituted  baptism  for  the  remission 
acknowledge  in  the  sovereign,  and  in  the  consti-  of  sins,  declared  that  except  a  man  be  bom  again, 
tuted  government  of  these  realms,  a  supreme,  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  cannot  enter 
civil,  and  temporal  authority,  which  is  entirely  into  the  kingdom  of  God?  Johniii.5.  Has  not  St 
distinct  from,  and  totally  independent  of,  the  Paul  enumerated  alistofcrimes,such  as  adultery, 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  pope  idolatry,  hatred,  s(^ition8,  heresies,  murders, 
and  of  the  Catholic  church.  They  declare  that  drunkenness,  &c.,  of  which  he  declares  that  they 
neither  the  pope,  nor  any  other  prelate  or  eccle-  who  do  such  things  shall  not  obtain  the  kindom 
siastical  person  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  of  God  ?  Gal.  v.  21.  Are  not  these  exclusive 
has  in  virtue  of  his  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  conditions? 

character  any  right,  directly  or  indirectly,  to        Whoever  professes  the  law  of  Christ  must 

any  civil  or  temporal  jurisdiction,  power,  supe-  profess  the  prindple  and  doctrine  of  exdusive 

riority,  pre-eminence,  or  authori^,  within  this  salvation.    It  is  not  the  Catholic,  it  is  God  him- 
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ielf  who  will  exclude  from  Heaven  those  who 
are  oot  duly  qualified  for  it  by  fiiith  and  good 
works. 

But  the  Catholic,  whilst  he  is  bound  to  admits 
and  with  firm  futh  to  believe^  this  doctrinal 
principle*  is  bound  also  by  the  divine  command- 
ment not  to  judge.  He  is  not  allowed  therefore 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  on  indi- 
▼idualsy  who  mav  live  and  die  out  of  the  external 
communion  of  the  Catholic  church:  nor  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  condemnation  against  those 
who  may  die  in  an  apparent  state  of  sin.  All 
those  he  leaves  to  the  righteous  judgment  of  the 
great  Searcher  of  hearts,  who  at  the  last  day  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works. 
But  surely  chanty,  as  well  as  truth,  must  forbid 
one  Christian  to  deceive  another  in  a  matter  of 
such  infinite  importance  as  the  eternal  salvation 
of  his  soul.  He  who  should  persuade  his  neigh- 
bour that  no  condition  for  salvation  is  required 
on  the  part  of  man  would  deceive  him.  He  who 
admits  that  any  one  such  condition  is  required 
b^  the  Almighty,  admits  the  principle  of  exclu- 
sive salvation. 

XI.  On  keqfkig  faith  with  Acrvfict.— Catholics 
are  charged  with  holding  the  principle  that  they 
are  not  bound  to  keep  fiiith  with  heretics.  As 
Catholics  we  hold,  and  we  declare,  that  all  Ca- 
tholics are  bound  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  by 
the  law  of  revealed  religion,  to  observe  the  dutiei 
of  fidelity  and  justice  to  all  men,  without  any  ex- 
ception of  persons,  and  without  any  distinction 
of  nation  or  religion. 

British  Catholics  have  solemnly  sworn  thai 
'  they  reject  and  detest  that  unchristian  and  im- 

Eious  principle  diat  fiiith  is  not  to  be  kept  widi 
eretics  or  infidels.*  After  this,  the  imputation 
of  their  holding  this  principle  cannot  but  be  feU 
be  them  as  grievously  injunous  to  their  religious 
and  moral  character. 

Conc/itston^ — Having,  in  the  foregoing  declara- 
tion, endeavoured  to  state,  in  the  simplicity  of 
truth,  such  doctrines  of  our  church  as  are  most 
frequently  misrepresented  or  misunderstood  in 
this  country,  and  to  explain  the  meaning  in 
which  Cadu>lic8  understand  the  terms  by  which 


these  doctrines  are  expressed  in  the  \m^4 
their  church ;  we  conndentljr  trust  dnt  ds^ 
claration  and  explanation  will  be  received  brt 
our  fellow-subiects  in  a  s^iiit  of  caadcr  e. 
charily;  and  Uat  those  who  have  been  her 
ignorant  of,  or  but  imperfectly  aoquaisiedr'. 
our  doctrines  of  fiiith,  will  do  us  the  joft^ 
acknowledge  tet,  as  Catholics^  we  kid  &••  '^ 
gions  principles,  and  entertain  noopinioBsW 
ing  frtim  those  principles,  whidi  aie  ool  psk 
consistent  witii  our  duties  as  ChrisdiBs  ae . 
British  subjects. 

This  declaration  we,  the  undersigiied,  ipp^ 
and  publish  as  an  exposition  of  cor  pruo 
and  doctrines  on  the  subjects  to  whidi  H  r^ 

-f  William,  Bi$hopof  Halia,  FicJ^ 

in  the  London  Di$triet. 
-f  Peter  Bern  AKDiM,  BtiAopefTlt^ 

Vic,  Apott.  in  the  Western  Uknci 
-f  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Boiine,  Fici^ 

m  the  Northern  Dietriet. 
+  Thomas,  Bithop  of  Cmhw^  ^ 

Apott,  m  the  Midiand  Dittnet. 
-f  Alexander,  Bithop  o/*  3fariinatfa 

Fie  Apott,  in  the  Lowland  Dutnc^ 

Scotiemd. 
+  Ranald,    Bishcp  of  AeryiAk  ' 

Apott,intheH^hlm^Di$trkt9i 

land, 
4-   Peter  Auoustikb,   BtMhoo  cf  n 

Coadjutor  in  the  Wettem  Uii^ 
-I-  James,  Btt^0/*I7fii^Coa(r>^^ 

London  Distnct, 
-f  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Earopamf  Ceti- ' 

in  the  Northa-n  Dittrict. 
+  Alexander,   Bithop  of  Cy^<^' 

at^utor  in  the  Lovtand  Do^'  ' 

Scotland. 
May  1826. 

The  oervmonia^  of  this  chufdi,  difiiehof«  !>^ 
do  in  different  countries,  will  be  best  us 
consulting  the  breviary,  which,  as  sdapied  i"  ^ 
customs  and  language  of  each,  diflBSBi^' 
minor  particulars.    For  the  gnaiei 
see  also  our  articles  Baptism  and  M*si. 


ROMANCE',  n,s.  Fr.  rcwiaii ;  Ital.  romonsa; 
Span,  romance,  fFiom  the  Roman  or  Roman- 
ish  dialect  of  the  Troubadour.]  A  fable  of  the 
middle  ages ;  a  tale  of  wild  adventures  in  war  or 
love ;  a  fiction :  to  romance  is  to  tell  a  fiction 
or  lie :  the  noun*substantive  that  follows  corres- 
ponding. 

What  resounds 
In  fable  or  remanet  of  Uther's  son.  MUton. 

A  brave  romanm  who  would  exsctly  frame. 
First  brings  his  knight  from  tome  inmiortal  dame. 

Waller, 

Some  rvmanees  entertain  the  genins,  and  strengthen 
it  by  the  noble  ideas  which  tlMy  give  ef  things ;  but 
theycomipt  the  truth  of  histoty.  Drpden. 

The  allusion  of  the  daw  extends  to  all  impostors, 
vain  pretenden,  and  ntmanctn,  VEttrangt, 

Shall  we,  cries  one,  permit 
This  lewd  romancer,  and  his  bantering  wit  1     TaU, 

Philosophers  have  maintained  opiniona  loore  ab- 
sard  than  an/  uf  the  most  fabulous  poets  or  romanm 
tieh  wrUan  Keil. 


Zeal  for  the  good  of  one's  country  a  part^i  ^ 
have  repretented  as  chimerical  aod 


A  staple  of  rmmnei  and  lies. 
False  tears  and  real  perjuies. 
Where  si^  and  looks  are  boBghtaai  «^ 
And  love  is  made  bat  to  be  tal£  ^* 

This  is  stnmse  romtneim§»  ^^ 

The  dun  umbrage,  o*er  the  bUiag  itnin* 
Romantick  hanga.  Tkemtmi  JT' 

ROMANIA,  RuMELiA,orRi;M-lu.  Stt> 

MELIA. 

RCXMANIZE,  V.  a.    From  Fr.  nmn 
latinize ;  fill  with  modes  of  the  Romsn  sfteA  ■ 
Johnsonize. 

He  did  too  much  romamst  our  toncsc.  ^^^  ' 
words  be  translated  almost  as  mm*  Uu  > ' 
found  them.  ^^^ 

Bulb  or  letters  of  efectmi  only  serve  it  ^  <*" 
countries.  Afl^^'  ^'^^ 

ROMANO  (Julius),  a  celebrated  psi*'- " 
disciple  of  Raphael,  who  left  hin  os^ ''  ^ 
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iaeifi.     H«  wts  supesior  to  most  paiDtere  in  his  loutli  oflvrea.    InhabiUnU  2000.    It  stands  as 

knowledge  of  antiquiQr*  and  was  well  skilled  in  ao  eminence  near  the  Chiusella,  over  which  is  a 

surchitecture.  He  embdlished  Mantua  with  many  bridge.  This  was  considered  so  important  a  pass 

of  his  periformanoes  both  in  painting  and  aichi-  when  the  French  crossed  the  Alps,  in  1800,  that 

tectuie;  and  died  io  that  city  in  1645,  aged  fifty-  a  bloody  conflict  took  place  here  between  them 

four.  and  the  Austrians. 

KoMANO,  a  l0wn  of  Austrian  Italy,  near  the  ROMANS,  a  town  of  the  department  of  the 

Oglio.    It  is  smrounded  with  a  wall,  and  de-  Drome,  France,  on  the  Isere,  eleven  miles  north* 

fended  by  a  castle.    Population  3200.    Twenty*  east  of  Valois.    It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 

six  miles  east  of  Milan.  woollen,  tanneries,  and  presses  for  making  olive- 

RoMAVO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  five  miles  oil. 

ROME. 

ROME,  a  dty  of  Italy,  on  the  Tiber,  holds  repaired  to  him,  he  put  himself  at  their  head, 

perhaps  the  most  important  place  in  history  of  and  led  them  back  to  their  native  country.    Our 

any  of  the  capitals  or  the  world,  as  having  been  hero,  having  crossed  the  Hellespont,  now  arrived 

formerly  the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  largest  in  the  peniusula  of  Pallene,  where  he  built  a 

empires,  and  subsequently  the  centre  of  the  most  city,  called  i&neia,  and  left  in  it  a  part  of  those 

extensive  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  which  the  wlio  had  followed  him.     Thence  he  sailed  to 

human  race  ever  submitted.     The  history  of  Delos,  and  to  Cytheia,  where  he  erected  a  temple 

ancient  Rome  will,  of  course,  first  claim  our  to  Venus.  He  built  another  to  her  in  Zacynthus^ 

attention.     That  of  modem    or  ecclesiastical  in  which  island   he  likewise  instituted  games, 

Rome  is  chiefly  embraced  in  the  rise  and  pro-  called  the  races  of  £neas  and  Venus :  the  sta- 

gress  of  RoMAH  Cathoucism,  which  see.  tues  of  both,  Dionysius  says,  were  standing  to 

bis  time.    In  Leucas,  where  the  Trojans  landed, 

PART  I.  was  also  to  be  seen  in  his  time  a  temple  erected 

ANCIENT  ROME,  REGAL.  ^  Venus,  the  mother  of  ^neas.     Nor  were 

Actium  and  Ambracia  without  similar  roonu- 

HiffTOBT.— The  ancient  Romans  derived  their  ments  of  his  arrival.    At  Dodona  were  found 

origin  from  £neas,  the  Tr&jan  hero ;  and,  though  brazen  vases  upon  which  the  name  of  the  Tro- 

some  historians  pretend  to  treat  his  voyage  into  jan  hero,  who  had  made  an  oflering  of  them  to 

Italy  as  a  &ble,  yet  no  sufficient  reasons  for  re*  Jupiter,  was  engraven  in  old  characters.    Near 

jecting  this  account  have  been  offered,  nor  has  Buthrotos,  in  Epims,  a  Trojan  camp  which  had 

any  more  probable  history  of  the  origin  of  the  escaped  the  injuries  of  time  retained  the  name 

Roman  name  been  given.    When  the  Greeks,  of  Trqja.    All  these  antiquities,  still  subsisting 

by  treachery  or  other  means,  were  become  mas-  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  were  then  looked  upon 

ters  of  Troy,  iEneas,  with  die  forces  under  his  as  prooft  of  .£neas's  voyage  to  Epims :  '  and 

command,  retired  into  the  fortress  of  the  city  that  he  came  into  Italy y'^  adds  Dionysius,  *  we 

and  deiiended  it  bravely  for  some  time ;  but  at  have  tlte  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  Ro- 

lenffth,  as  we  are  told,  he  conveyed  away  his  mans.' 

gods,  his  Hither,  wife,  and  children,  with  every  The  first  land  of  Italy  which  £neas  made, 
thing  valuable,  and,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  Tro-  after  crossing  the  Ionian  Sea,  was  Cape  Minerva, 
janii,  fled  to  Mount  Ida.  Hither  all  his  country-  in  lapygia;  and  here  he  went  on  shore.  After- 
men,  who  were  anxious  to  preserve  their  liberty,  wards,  coasting  along  the  south-east  of  Italy  and 
flocked  to  him.  His  army  thus  augmented,  and  the  east  and  south  sides  of  Sicily,  he  arrived  with 
advantageously  posted,  continued  ior  some  time  his  fleet  at  the  port  of  Drepanum  in  that  island, 
waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  who  Elymus  and  £gestus,  who  had  escaped  from 
were  expected  to  return  home  as  soon  as  they  Troy  a  little  before  him,  had  brought  a  Trojan 
had  pillaged  the  country.  But  these,  after  they  colony  to  this  place,  ^neas  augmented  it  by  a 
had  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  Troy  number  of  his  followers,  whom,  pleased  to  have 
and  the  neiriibouring  towns,  turned  their  arms  found  a  safe  resting  place  after  many  dangers 
against  the  fugitives  on  Ihe  mountain.  £neas,  and  fotiguing  voyages,  he  willingly  left  behind 
to  avoid  the  hazard  of  being  forced  from  his  last  him.  JEoeas  next  steered  his  course  for  Italy 
refiige,  had  recourse  to  negociation.  Peace  was  across  the  Tynbenian  Soi.  To  the  cape  where 
granted,  on  condition  that  he  with  his  followers  he  first  landed  he  gave  the  name  Palinurus,  from 
should  quit  the  Trojan  territories;  and  the  one  of  his  pilots  who  fell  overboard.  The  little 
Gredtt,  on  their  part,  promised  not  to  molest  island  of  Lencasia,  whither  he  sailed  next,  got 
him  in  his  retreat  Upon  this  assurance,  iEneas  its  name  from  a  daughter  of  Lucas's  sister,  who 
equipped  a  fleet,  to  seek  a  settlement  in  some  died  there.  The  port  of  Misenum,  the  island  of 
foreign  land.  At  his  departure  he  left  his  eldest  Prochjrta,  and  the  promontory  of  Cajeta,  whera 
son  Ascanius  with  the  Dasvlites,  a  people  of  he  successively  arrived,  were  so  called  from  being 
Bithynia,  who  desired  to  have  him  for  their  the  burial  places,  the  first  of  a  noble  Trojan  his 
king.  But  the  young  prince  did  not  remain  long  companion,  the  second  of  his  kinswoman,  and 
with  them;  for  when  Scamandrius  (or Astyanax)  the  third  of  his  nurse.  At  length  the  IVojan 
widi  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Hector,  whom  Neop*  prince  and  his  chosen  band  finished  their  tedious 
V)lemos  permitted  to  return  home  from  Greece,  and  painful  voyages,  on  the  coast  of  the  since 
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fiimoas  Latium. .  This  was  a  small  territory  on  and  many  otheir  deities  who  had  been  rerered  in 

the  east  side  of  the  Tiber,  containing  a  part  of  Troy,  became  known  to  the  latins  by  JKoeas. 

the  present  Campagna  di  Roma;  Latinas  was  Meantime  the  Rutnii,  ancient  enemies  of  the 

the  king  of  it ;  his  capital,  LAurentum :  his  sub-  Latin  name,  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Me- 

jects,  a  people  who,  till  his  time  called  Abo-  zentius,  king  of  the  Tynbenians,  took  the  field 

rigines,  had  from  him  taken  the  name  of  Latins,  to  dri^e  out  those  new  comers,  i&neaa  mafched 

Here,  for  removed  from  their  implacable  enemies,  out  against  them  at  the  head  of  his  Trojans  and 

the  Greeks,  ^neas  and  his  followers  undertook  Latins.    Hereupon  a  battle  ensued,  which  lasted 

to  raise  a  second  Troy :  they  fortified  a  camp  till  night ;  when  ^neas  being  pushed   to  the 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  gave  it  the  name  of  banks  of  die  Numicus,  which  ran  close  by  La- 

Troy,  and  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  vinium,  and  forced  into  that  river,  was  there 

a  quiet  settlement    When  .£neas  arrived  in  drowned.  The  Trojans  concealed  his  body ;  and, 

Italy  Latinus  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  pretending  that  he  had  vanished  on  a  sodden, 

Rutuli,  a  neighbouring  people,  in  which  he  was  made  him  pass  for  a  deity  among  his  credulous 

attended  with  but  very  indifferent  success,  when  subjects,  who  erected  a  temple  to  him  under  the 

news  was  brought  him  that  a  foreign  army  had  tide  of  Jupiter  Indises. 

nyide  a  descent  on  his  coasts,  pillaged  his  do-        Upon  the  death  or  J]&neas,  his  son  EmjUon, 

minions,  and  were  fortifying  themselves  in  a  called  also  Ascanius  and  lulus,  succeeded ;  bat 

camp  near  the  sea.      Hereupon  he  marched  as  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  ventore  a 

against  them  with  all  his  forces ;  but  finding  battle  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  with  a  fi>r- 

them,  as  he  drew  near,  well  armed,  and  regu-  midable  enemy,  who  promised  himself  neat  sac- 

larly  drawn  up,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  for-  cess  from  the  death  of  JEneas,  he  triea  whether 

bear  engaging  troops  that  appeared  so  well  disci-  he  could,  by  treaty,  put  an  end  to  so  danger- 

plined,  and  to  desire  a  parley.    In  this  confer-  ous  a  war.    But  the  haughty  Mexentitos  de- 

ence,  Latinus  understanding  who  they  were,  manded  of  the  Latins,  as  one  of  the  conditions 

and  being  at  the  same  time  struck  with  terror,  of  a  peace,  that  fhev  should  pay  him  yearly,  by 

and  tguched  with  compassion  for  those  brave  way  of  tribute,  all  the  wine  produced  in  the  ter- 

but  unfortunate  men,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  ritory  of  Latium.    Ascanius  rejected  the  pio- 

them,  and  assigned  them  a  tract  of  land  for  a  posal  with  indignation;  and  having  caused  all 

settlement,  on  condition  that  thev  should  employ  the  vines  throu|^out  his  dominions  to  be  conse- 

their  arms  and  exert  their  valor  m  defence  or  his  crated  to  Jupiter,  and  thus  put  it  out  of  his 

dominions,  and  look  upon  the  Rutuli  as  a  com-  power  to  comply  with  the  enemy's  request,  be 

mon  enemy.    This  condition  iEneas  readily  ac-  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  sally,  and  try  whe- 

cepted ;  and  complied  with  his  engagement  so  ther  he  could,  by  force  of  arms,  bnng  the  inselt- 

foithfuUy  that  Latinus  came  at  length  to  repose  ing  Tyrrhenian  to  more  reasonable  terms.     The 

an  entire  confidence  in  the  Trojans ;  and,  in  proof  main  body  of  the  enem/s  army  was  encamped 

of  it,  gave  him  Lavinia,  his  only  child,  in  mar-  at  some  distance  from  Lavinium ;  but  T^ntw 

riage,  thus  securing  to  him  the  succession  to  the  the  son  of  Mezentius,  vrith  the  flower  of  their 

throne.  youth  under  his  command,  lay  entrenched  at 

iEneas,  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  Latinus  the  gates  of  the  city.    The  Trojans,  marching 

and  afiection  for  Lavinia,  gave  her  name  to  his  out  in  the  night,  attacked  the  post  vrhere  Lausus 

camp,  and  called  it  Lavinium.     The  Trojans  commanded,    forced    his    entrenchments,    and 

followed  the  example  of  their  leader ;  and,  by  obliged  his  troops  to  save  themselves  by  flying 

making  alliances  with  Latin  fomilies,  became,  in  to  the  main  body  of  the  army  encamped  on  the 

a  short  time,  one  and  the  same  people  with  the  plain ;  but  the  unexpected  arrival  and  overthrow 

Latins.    In  the  mean  time  Tumus,  the  queen*s  of  their  advanced  guard  struck  them  with  socfa 

nephew,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  palace  terror,  that  instead  of  stopping  the  flight  of  their 

under  the  eye  of  Latinus,  and  entertained  hopes  companions,  they  fled  with  them,  in  great  div 

of  marrying  Lavinia,  and  succeeding   to  the  order,  to  the    neighbouring   mountains.    The 

throne,  seeing    the    princess    bestowed  on    a  Latins  pursued  them,  and  in  the  pursuit  Lausus 

stranger,  and  all  his  views  defeated,  went  over  to  was  killed ;  whose  death  so  discouraged  Meaeo- 

the  Rutuli ,  and,  by  stirring  them  up,  brought  tins  that  he  immediately  sued  for  peace ;  which 

on  a  battle  between  them  and  the  Latins,  in  was  granted  him,  upon  condition  that  for  the 

which  both  he  and  Latinus  were  killed.    Thus  foture  the  Tiber  should  be  the  boundary  between 

iEneas,  by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  the  Latin  and  Etrurian  territones.    In  the  mean 

by  that  of  a  troublesome  rival,  came  into  the  time  Lavinia,  who  had  been  left  with  child  by 

quiet  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Latium,  £neas,  entertaining  a  strong  jealousy  of  the  am- 

wbich   he  governed  with  great    wisdom,  and  bition  of  her  son-in-law,  retired  to  the  woods, 

transmitted  to  his  posterity.     £neas  reigned  and  was  there  delivered  of  a  son,  who,  fiom 

three  years,  during  which  he  established  the  wor-  his  father,  and  the  place  of  his  birth,  had  the 

ship  of  the  gods,  and  to  the  religion  of  the  La-  name  of  i£neas  Sylvius ;  but  as  the  queen's 

tins  added  that  of  Troy.    The  two  Palladiums,  flight,  who  had  disappeared  on  a  sudden,  rannd 

which  had  been  the  protectors  of  that  city,  be-  suspicions  at  Lavinmm  prejudicial  to  the  repu- 

came  the  tutelary  deities  of  Lavinium,  and  in  tation  of  Ascanius,  he  caused  search  to  be  made 

after  ages  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.    The  after  Lavinia,  calmed  her  fiours  and  prevailed 

wonhip  of  Vesta  was  likewise  introduced  by  upon  her  to  return  to  the  town  with  her  ton, 

Aneas ;  and  virgins,  from  her  called  Vestals,  whom  he  ever  after  treated  as  a  brother.    Lavi- 

were  appointed  to  keep  a  fire  continually  bum-  nium  grew  every  day  more  populous ;  and  as  it 

ing  in  nonour  of  that  goddess.    Jupiter,  Venus,  was  in  reality  the  patrimony  of  Lavinia,  and  the 
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of  her  aon  Sylvias*  Ascaniiu  le-  tins  hinudf  with  using  this  violtnce  to  bis  niecet 
floWed  to  resign  it  to  them,  and  build  elsewhere  not  so  much  to  gratify  his  desires  as  to  have  a 
another  city  for  himself.  This  he  made  the  place  pretence  to  destroy  her.  For  ever  after  he 
of  his  reudence,  and  the  capital  of  his  new  caused  her  to  be  carefully  watched/ till  she  was 
kingdom,  calling  it  Alba  Longa ;  Alba,  from  a  delivered  of  two  sons ;  and  then,  exaggerating 
white  sow,  which  we  are  told  S^neas  had  (bund  her  crime  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  pre* 
in  the  place  where  it  was  built;  and  Longa,  to  vailed  upon  them  to  sentence  her  to  death,  and 
distinguish  it  from  another  town  of  the  same  to  condemn  the  fruit  of  her  amour  to  be  thrown 
name  in  the  conntiy  of  the  Marsi ;  or  rather  be-  into  the  Tiber.  The  sentence  against  Rhea  was, 
cause  it  extended,  without  having  much  breadth,  according  to  some  authors,  changed  by  Amulius, 
the  whole  lensth  of  a  laj^e  near  which  it  was  at  the  request  of  his  daughter  Antho,  into  per- 
built.  Itwas  thirty  years  after  the  building  of  La-  petual  confinement,  but  executed  against  the 
vinium  that  Ascanius  fixed  his  abode  at  Albs ;  and  twins ;  who  being  laid  in  a  wooden  trough,  and 
there  he  died,  after  a  reign  of  about  thirty-eight  carried  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  were  there 
years,  twelve  of  which  he  had  resided  at  his  new  turned  adrift  on  the  Tiber,  which  at  that  time 
settlement  He  left  a  son  called  lulus ;  so  that  be-  overflowed  its  banks.  But  the  wind  and  stream 
tween  him  and  Sylvius  lay  the  right  of  succes-  proved  both  so  ftvorable  that  at  the  &11  of  the 
sion  to  the  Latin  throne;  the  latter  being  the  water  the  two  ioGmts  were  left  safe  on  the 
son,  and  die  former  the  grandson,  of  i£neas.  The  strand,  and  were  there  found  by  Faustulus,  the 
Latins  not  thinking  it  ueir  interest  to  continue  diief  of  the  lung's  shepherds,  and  suckled  by  his 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  states,  resolved  to  wife  Acca  Laurentia,  who  fer  her  disorderly  life 
unite  Alba  and  Lavinium  into  one  sovereignty ;  was  called  Lupa ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  fiibu- 
and  as  Sylvius  was  bom  of  Lavinia  the  daughter  Ions  miracle  of  their  being  nursed  bv  a  she  wolf, 
of  Latinus,and  had  thereby  an  undoubted  title  to  As  Faustulus  was  probably  well  acquainted 
the  kingdom  of  his  grandfether,  whereas  the  with  the  birth  of  the  twins,  he  took  more  than 
other  was  but  the  son  of  a  stranger,  the  Latins  ordinaij  care  of  their  education,  and  sent  them 
bestowed  the  crown  on  Sylvius ;  and,  to  make  to  Gabii  to  be  instructed  in  Greek  literature.  As 
lulus  some  amends,  decreed  to  him  the  sovereign  they  grew  up  there  appeared  something  in  their 
power  in  afiairs  of  religion ;  a  power  which  mien  and  air  which  commanded  respect;  and 
thenceforth  continued  in  his  femily.  Sylvius  the  ascendant  which  they  assumed  over  the  other 
was  succeeded  by  thirteen  kings  of  the  same  race,  shepherds  made  them  dreaded,  we  are  told,  in 
who  for  nearly  400  years  reigned  at  Alba;  but  we  the  forests.  A  quarrel  happening  between  the 
scarcely  know  any  thing  of  them  besides  their  herdsmen  of  Amulius  and  tnose  of  Numitor,  the 
names,  and  the  years  of  their  respective  reigns,  two  brothers  took  the  part  of  the  former  against 
iEneas  Sylvius  died,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  the  latter;  and,  blood  oeing  shed  in  the  fray,  the 
years.  His  son  £neas  Sylvius  II.  governed  La-  adverse  putjr,  to  be  revenged  on  the  twins  Ro- 
tium  thirty-one  years.  mulus  and  Remus,  on  the  festival  of  Lupercalia, 
Latinus  Sylvius,  who  succeeded  him,  swayed  surprised  Remus,  and  carried  him  before  Numi- 
the  sceptre  nfty-one  years — ^Alba  reigned  thirty-  tor,  to  be  punished  according  to  his  deserts, 
nine;  Capetus,  by  livy  named  Atys,  twenty-  But  Numitor,feelinff himself  touched  in  the  pri- 
six;  Capys  twenty-eight;  and  Capetus  II.  soner's  fevor,  asked  nim  where  he  was  bom,  and 
thirteen.  Tiberinus,  who  succeeded  him,  en-  who  were  his  parents.  His  answer  immediately 
gaged  him  in  a  war  that  proved  fetal  to  him ;  for  struck  Numitor  with  a  lively  remembrance  of  his 
in  a  battle,  which  was  fought  on  ihe  banks  of  the  two  grandsons ;  their  age,  which  was  about  eigh- 
Albula,  he  was  forced  into  that  river  and  drowned,  teen  years,  agreed  with  the  time  when  the  two 
From  him  the  river  took  the  name  of  Tiber,  infants  were  exposed  upon  the  Tiber;  and  there 
which  it  has  home  ever  since.  Agrippa  succeeded  needed  no  more  to  change  his  anger  into  tender- 
Tiberinus  after  a  reign  of  eiffht  years ;  and  left  ness.  In  the  mean  time  Romulus,  eager  to  res- 
the  throne,  which  he  had  held  for^-one  years,  to  cue  his  brother,  and  pursue  those  that  carried 
Alladius,  who  reigned  nineteen,  and  was  sue-  him  off,  was  preparing  to  be  revenged  on  them ; 
ceeded  l^  Aventinus,  who  left  his  name  to  the  but  Faustulus  dissuaded  him  from  it ;  and,  on 
hill  Aventinus,  where  he  was  interred.  Procas,  that  occasion,  disclosing  to  him  his  birth, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  twenty-three  awakened  in  his  breast  sentiments  worthy  of  his 
years,  was  the  fether  of  Numitor  and  Amulius ;  extraction.  He  resolved  to  attempt  the  delive- 
and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  throne  to  his  ranee  of  his  mother  and  grandfiuner  from  op- 
eldest  son  Numitor.  But  Amulius,  who  sur-  pression.  With  this  view  he  assembled  tne 
passed  his  brother  in  courage,  drove  him  from  country  people,  and  engaged  them  to  come  to  the 
the  throne ;  and,  to  secure  it  to  himself,  mur-  city  on  an  appointed  day,  and  enter  it  at  dif- 
dered  .£gestus,  Numitor's  only  son,  and  conse-  ferent  gates,  provided  with  arms  which  they  were 
crated  his  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  the  worship  to  conceal.  Meantime  Numitor  made  the  same 
of  Vesta,  by  which  she  was  obliged  to  perpetual  discovery  to  Remus  conceming  his  parents,  and 
virginity.  Butthbprecantion  proved  ineffectual;  the  onpressions  they  groaned  under ;  whidi  so 
for,  as  the  vestal  was  going  to  a  neighbouring  fired  mm  that  he  was  ready  to  embark  in  any 
spring  to  fetch  water  for  the  performance  of  a  enterprise.  But  Numitor  only  desired  him  to 
sacrifioe  to  Mars,  she  was  met  and  violated  by  a  acauaint  his  brother  with  what  he  had  heard, 
man  in  a  military  habit,  like  that  in  which  the  and  to  send  him  to  his  house ,  Romulus  came; 
god  Mars  is  represented.  Some  authors  think  and  was  followed  by  Faustulus,  who  took  with 
that  this  counterfeit  Mars  was  a  lover  come  him  the  trough  or  skiff  in  which  the  twins  had 
thither  by  her  appointment;  others  charge  Amu-  been  exposed,  to  show  it  to  Numitor;  but,  as 
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theiheptieid  bettayedanairof  ooocamuid  CAi^    tkut  brothets,  endeafonmig  to  put 
nefltoew  in  bis  looks,  be  was  stopped  at  the  galw    batants,  was  killed.     Some  writen  tall  m  daa 
of  the  city,  led  before  Aiaulius,  and  examined    Eemus  likewise  lost  his  ttfis  ua  tfas  fiay;  bat  (ke 


coocerning  his  barden.  b  was  easily  known  bv  its    cnater  number  plaee  Iris  deads  Islar,  and  say  thii 


make  and  aa  inscription,  which  waa  still  legible ;  lie  was  killed  by  one  Fabias,  for  hnfing^  in  de^ 

and  tbereiase  Fanatuloa  owned  what  it  was»  and  rision,  leaped  o?er  the  walla  of  the  new  city: 

confessed  that  the  twins  were  living ;  but,  to  gain  but  the  more  common  report,  acasofdiog  to  livy, 

time,  pretended  that  they  were  feeding  iocks  in  waa^  that  Remus  fiell  by  the  based  of  hia  brother, 
a   remote   deaert.     In   the   mean   time^   dw       Romulus,  being  now  head  of  the  eolony,  by 

usurper's  death  bcoig  resohnd  on,ReBMis  nndet^  having  subdued  his  brother's  [Mtf^y  applied  kit 

took  to  raise  the  city,  and  Romulus  to  inTeal  the  thon^ts  wholly  to  the  buildang^  of  the  city.    He 

king's  palace.     The  country  people  came  at  choae  Mount  ridatine  fiM*  its  sitnatioii,  aod  ptr- 

the  time  appointed,  and  farmed  themselTes  into  imned  aR  those  ceremooies  which  tfaa  aopeisti- 

companies,  eadi  consisting  of  tOO  men.     They  tion  of  the  Etrurians  had  intioduoed.    He  ftfst 

had  no  other  ensigns  but  bmidles  of  hay  hanging  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  ordered  all  the 

upon  long  poles,  which  the  Latins  at  that  time  people  to  do  the  same ;  and  d^reed  Ant  esgW 

called  manipuh ;  and  hencecaaM  the  nameof  mn»  should  be  the  anipices  of  hia  new  colony.  £^ 

nipulares,  originally  given  to  troops  raised  in  the  this,  great  fires  were  kindled  before  their  teats, 

oonntry.     With  this  tnmidtnons  army  Romnlna  and  idl  the  people  leaped  through  the  flames  to 

beset  the  avenues  of  the  palace,  forced  the  guard,  purify  themsdves.    They  next  dag  a  tfeach 

and  having  killed  the  t3rrant,  after  he  had  reigned  round  the  apot  where  the  aslembliea  of  the  people 

forty-two  years,  restored  his  grandfather  Numi-  were  afiervnuds  hdd,  and  threw  inla  it  tae  nni 

tor  to  the  throne.     Afiairs  being  thus  settled  at  fruits  of  whatever  they  were  allowed  to  mske 

Alba,  the  two  brothers,  by  the  advice  of  Numi-  use  of  for  food;  every  man  of  the  colornr  wai 

tor,  undertook  the  foonoing  of  a  new  colony,  ordered  to  cast  into  the  same  trench  a  haadfolof 

The  king  bestowed  on  them  those  lands  near  the  earth,  biought  either  from  hia  own.  or  some 

Tiber  where  th^r  had  been  brought  up,  supplied  neighbouring  oonntry.     The  trench  they  called 

them  with  all  manner  of  instruments  for  breaking  Mondns,  that  is,  the  world,  and  amde  it  the  ceo- 

up  ground,  with  slaves,  and  beasts  of  burden,  and  tre  round  which  the  citv  was  to  be  bnilt.    Ibec 

granted  foil  liberty  to  his  subjects  to  ioin  them.  Romulnsi  yoking  a  buU  and  a  cow  to  a  ploagh, 

Hereupon  most  of  the  Trojans,  of  whom  there  the  ooolter  whereof  was  brass,  marked  one,  by  a 

still  remained  fifty  fomilies  in  Augustus's  time,  deep  fonow^  the  whole  conmaaa  of  the  city 

chose  to  follow  the  fortnae  of  Romahis  and  Re»  These  two  animals,  tiie  mrmbols  of  marriage,  br 

mus,  as  did  also  the  inhabitants  of  Pallantium  which  citiea  are  peoplecC  were  afterwards  sisis 

and  Satumia^  two  smaU  towns.     For  the  more  upon  the  altar.    All  the  people   followed  the 

speedy  carrying  on  of  the  work,  it  was  thought  plough,  throwing  inwards  the  doda  of  eaitfa 

proper  to  divide  those  who  were  to  be  emplo;^  which  the  plou^-share  somedmea  turned  oot- 

m  the  building  of  the  city  into  two  oompanies,  wards.    Wherever  a  gate  was  to  be  made,  ibe 

one  under  the  comnumd  of  Romulus,  the  other  plough  was  Ufted  npi  and  earned ;  and  faemie 

of  Remus ;  but  this  division,  which  waa  designed  came  the  Latin  word  porta,  a  gate,  derived  from 

purely  with  a  view  to  the  public  wetfnre,  and  the  verb  portare,  to  carry,     ib  fiioimt  Palttioe 

that  the  two  parties  might  work  by  way  of  emn-  stood  by  itself,  the  whole  was  enclosed  witkis 

lation,  gave  birth  to  two  factions,  and  prodnced  the  line  amde  by  the  plough,  which  foiawd 

a  jealousy  between  the  two  brothers,  which  broke  almost  the  figure  of  a  square ;  whence,  by  Dio* 

out  when  they  came  to  choose  a  phue  for  the  nysius  HaKcamassensis,  it  is  railed  HomtiQaad' 

building  of  their  new  city ;  for  Remus  was  for  the  rata.    As  to  the  exact  year  of  the  foundatioo  of 

Avei\tine,  and  Romulus  for  the  Palatine  mount.  Rome,  Fabius  Plctor,  the  moot  ancient  of  aU 

Upon  which,  the  matter  being  referred  to  their  the  Roman  writers,  places  it  in  the  end  of  the 

grandfather,  he  advised  the  contending  parties  to  seventh  Olympiad ;  that  is,  according  to  Uibtr, 

have  recourse  to  the  gods,  and  to  put  an  end  to  in  the  year  of  the  world  3256,  of  the  flood  1600* 

the  dispute  by  augury,  to  which  he  was  himself  and  748  before  the  Christian  em.    The  Rooiam 

greatly  addicted.    The  day  appointed  for  the  ce-  began  to  build,  aa  Plutarch  and  others  say,  ob 

remony  being  come,  the  brotners  posted  them-  the  31st  of  April ;  which  dav  waa  commented 

selves  each  upon  his  hill ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  to  Pales,  aoddem  of  the  shepherds;  whence  the 

whoever  should  see  the  first  light,  or  the  greatest  festival  of  Pales,  and  that  of  die  fbundaiioo  w 

number   of   vultures,  should  gain  his   cause,  the  city,  were  afterwards  joindy  celebrsted  ac 

Afier  the  two   rivals  had  waited  some  time  Rome. 

for  the  appearance  of  a  fiivorable  omen,  Romu-        Rome,  as  left  by  its  rude  founder,  consisted  of 

lus  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  twelve ;  but  Remus,  about  1000  houses,  or  huts;  and  was  f^V^ 

having  actually  seen  six,  suspected  deceit ;  ana,  speaking  a  mere  vilhge,  whereof  the  prioapv 

being  told  that  Romulus  had  not  seen  the  twelve  inhabitants  followed  the  plough ;  being  obl^gt^ 

vultures  till  after  he  had  seen  six,  he  insisted  on  to  eultivate  with  their  own  bands  the  ttagiat«^ 

the  time  of  his  seeing  them,  and  the  odier  on  the  soil  of  a  barren  country.   Even  the  walls  of  R^ 

number  of  birds  he  had  seen.    This  widened  mulus's  palace  were  made  of  rushes,  and  ocreiw 

the  breach,  and,  their  parties  being  divided,  with  thatch.  Aa  every  one  had  diosen  his  gro^ 

while  each  man  espoused  the   cause  of  his  to  build  upon,  without  any  regard  to  the  ffgn- 

leader,  the  dispute  grew  so  vrarm  that,  from  Urity  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  the  streets  wvi* 

words,  they  came  at  length  to  blows.  The  sbep-  both  crooked  and  narrow.     In  short,  till  it  ^^ 

herd  Faustulus,  who  was  equally  fond  of  both  rebuilt  afUr  the  burning  of  it  by  the  Otuh, 
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Rome  was  rather  a  ditorderly  heap  of  hats  than  were  tnus  seised,  only  one  manied  woman, 

achy.    Romulus  next  assembled  the  people,  and  named  Hersilia,was  found;  and  Romuluii  kept 

desired  them  to  dioose  what  kind  of  government  her  for  himself. 

they  would  obey.  Monarchy  was  the  unanimous        This  violence  soon  brought  on  a  war  with  the 
voice  of  the  Romans,  and  Romulus  was  elected  neighbouring  nations.  Aeron,  king  of  Csnina,  a 
king.   After  this  he  applied  himself  to  the  estab*  city  near  Latium,  having  entered  into  a  league 
lishroent  of  good  order  and  subordination  among  with  the  inhabitants  of  Crustuminum  and  An- 
his  subjects.    He  put  on  a  habit  of  distinction  temnae, invaded  the  Roman  territories.  Romulus 
for  himself,  appointed  twelve  lictors  to  attend  marched  against  them  without  delay,  defeated  the 
him  as  guards,  aivided  his  subjects^  who  at  this  confederate  army,  killed  their  king  in  single  com- 
time  consisted  only  of  33,000  men,  into  curitt,  bat,  decreed  himself  a  triumph,  and  consecrated 
decuris,  patricians,  plebeians,  patrons,  clients,  the  spoils  of  Acronto  Jupiter  Feretrius,  under  the 
&c.    After  this  he  formed  a  senate,  consisting  name  of  Opima  Spolia.  The  city  of  Ctenina  was 
of  100  penotts,  chosen  from  among  the  patri-  laied  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants  trans- 
cians ;  and  a  guard  of  300  young  men  called  planted  to  Rome,  where  they  were  admitted  to 
celeres,  who  attended  the  king,  and  fought  either  the  privilege  of  citisens.  The  king  then  matched 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  as  occasion  required,  with  one  legion  (consisting  at  thi«  time  of  3000 
The  king's  office  at  home  was  to  take  care  of  foot  and  300  horse)  against  the  Cntstumini  and 
religious  affiurs ;  to  be  the  guardian  of  laws  and  Antemnates,  both  of  whom  he  defeated  in  battle, 
customs ;  to  decide  die  weightier  causes  between  and  transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  Rome ;  which 
man  and  man,  referring  those  of  smaller  moment  being  incapable  of  holding  such  a  number,  Ro- 
to the  senate ;  to  call  together  the  senalora  and  mnlus  took  in  the  hill  Satumius,  on  the  top  of 
assemble  the  people  ;  first  delivering  his  own  which  he  built  a  citadel,  committing  the  care  of 
opinion  concerning  the  a&ir  he  proposed,  and  it  to  a  noble  Roman  named  Tarpeius.     The 
then  ratifying  by  his  consent  what  was  agreed  citadel  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  ramparts 
on  by  the  majority.    Abroad,  and  in  the  time  of  and  towers,  which  eaually  commanded  the  city 
war,  he  was  to  command  the  army  with  absolute  and  country.  From  the  loot  of  the  hill  Satumius 
authority,  and  to  take  care  of  the  public  money,  a  wall  was  carried  on  quite  to  the  Tiber,  and  a 
The  senate  were  to  be  judges  in  matters  of  small  gate  opened  in  it  namra  Carmentalis,  from  Car- 
importance,  and  to  debate  and  resolve  upon  such  menta  the  mother  of  Evaoder,  who  either  lived 
public  affairs  as  the  king  proposed  by  a  plurality  there,  or  had  some  chapel  or  altar  erecled  to  her. 
of  voices.    The  people  were  allowed  to  create  Romulus  had  now  become  so  formidable  to  his 
magistrates,  enact  laws,  and  resolve  upon  any  neighbours,  and  had  so  well  established  his  repo- 
war  which  the  king  proposed :  but  in  all  these  tation  for  clemency,  that  several  cities  of  Etruria 
things  the  consent  of  the  senate  was  necessary,  voluntarily  submitted  to  him.    Ccelius,  an  Etru- 
Romulus  next  proceeded  to  settle  the  religious  nan  general,  led  his  troops  to  Rome,  and  settled 
affa«n  of  his  people.    Manv  of  the  Trojan  and  on  a  hill  near  the  city,  from  him  named  Mount 
Phrygian  deities  were  added  to  those  wliom  the  Ccslins.    The  Sahines,  however,  not  dismayed 
aborigines    aheadv   worshipped.     He    chose  at  this  increase  of  the  Roman  forces,  sent  a  de- 
priests,  instituted  resttvals,  and  laid  the  fonnda-  ])utation  to  Romnhis,  demanding  a  restitution  of 
tion  of  a  regular  system  of  religion ;  after  which,  the  young  women  who  had  been  carried  off;  and 
as  his  colony  was  still  thinly  peopled,  he  opened  upon  his  reftisal  marched  to  Rome  with  an  army  of 
an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves,  homicides,  outlaws,  25,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  under  their  king  Titus 
and  debtors.    These,  however,  he  did  not  at  first  Tatius.  Romulus,  having  received  supplies  from 
receive  within  the  walls,  but  appointed  for  their  Numitor  and  fttxn  Etruria,  likewise  took  the  field, 
habitation  the  hill  Satumius,  odled  afterwanls  with  20,000  foot  and  800  hone,  widi  whom  he 
Capitolinus,  on  which  he  erected  a  temple  to  a  seised  an  advantageous  post,  and  fortified  him- 
divinity  of  his  own  invention,  whom  he  named  self  so  strongly  that  he  could  not  be  attacked, 
the  Asylean  god,  under  whose  protection  all  cri-  The  Sabine  monarch  then  began  to  be  apprehen- 
minals  were  to  live  securely.    But  afterwards,  sive  of  the  event;  but  was  extricated  out  of  his 
when  the  city  was  enlarged,  the  asylum  was  en-  difficulties  by  the  treachery  of  Tsrpeia,  dangh  r 
closed  within  the  walb,  and  those  who  dwelt  in  ti  to  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  who  agreed  to  he- 
were  included  among  the  citiiens  of  Rome.  When  tray  that  fortress  to  him  on  condition  of  being 
Romulus  had  thus  settled  every  thing,  a  supply  rewarded  with  what  the  Sahines  wore  on  their 
of  women  was  still  wanting  to  perpetuate  its  left  arms,  meaning  their  bracelets.    But  when 
population.    The  neighbouring  nations  refo^  they  became  masters  of  this  important  place  they 
to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  sudi  a  crew  crashed  Tarpeia  under  their  bucklers,  pretending 
of  vagabonds  as  had  settled  in  Rome ;  wherefore  that  thus  they  discharged  their  promises,  as  thev 
Romulus,  by  the  advice  of  his  giandfother  Nu-  wore  their  bucklera  abo  on  their  left  arms.  The 
mitor,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  pro-  possession  of  the  citadel  enabled  the  Sabines  to 
claimed   a  solemn  feast  and  public  games  in  carry  on  the  war  with  more  success;  but  at  last, 
honor  of  the  Equestrian  Neptune,  called  Consus.  in  a  general  engagement,  they  were  driven  back 
Thisoccasionedagreat  concourse  of  people,  who  into  the  citadel,  whitiier  they  were  pursued  by 
flocked  from  the  adjacent  parts  to  behold  those  the  Romans ;  but  the  enemy,  rolling  down  great 
pompous  shows,  together  with  the  new  city.  But,  stones  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  wounded  Romu- 
m  the  midst  of  the  solemnity,  the  Romans,  rush-  lus  on  the  head,so  that  he  was  carried  insennble 
ing  in  with  their  swords  drawn,  seised  all  the  out  of  the  field  of  battle,  while,  in  the  mean  tnse, 
young  women,  to  the  number  of  663,  for  whom  his  troops  were  repulsed,  and  pursued  to  the 
Romulus  chose  husbands.  Among  all  those  who  very  gates  of  Rome.     However  the  king,  soon 
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vecofcriogy  eneoonged  his  nmted  troopSy  and  while  he  was  rcviewine  his  troopa.    A  rioha 
drove  the  enemy  hack  into  the  citadel.    Bnt,  storm  of  hail  and  thunder  dispened  die  aray; 
while  the  two  nations  were  thus  fiercely  contend-  and  the  senators  taking  this  opportmitj,  vhcs 
Ing,  the  woinen»  for  whose  eaose  the  war  had  thev  weie  left  alone  with  the  king,  killed  ba, 
been  commenced,  undertook  the  office  of  medi-  and  conveyed  his  body  oat  of  sight.    Sooie  aj 
atois ;  and,  having  obtained  leave  from  the  se-  that,  to  conceal  the  murder,  thcj  cot  hii  bodr 
nate,  marched  in  a  bodv  to  the  camp  of  the  in  PMces,  each  of  them  canyiag  «w^  a  pvt 
Sabines,  where  they  pleaded  the  cause  of  their  under  his  robe;  after  which  they  told  the  people 
husbands  so  effectually  that  a  treatv  of  union  that  their  king  was  on  a  sadden  aurvoonded  br 
between  the  two  nations  was  set  on  foot,  and  a  flame,  and  snatched  up  into  heaven.    Tim  dxl 
peace  was  at  last  concluded,  on  the  following  not  satisfy  the  soldiery,  and  violent  distarfance 
terms: — 1.  That  the  two  kinn  should  reside  and  were  about  to  ensue,  when  Julina  Pkocoles,  a 
reign  Jointly  at  Rome.    2.  Iliatthe  city  should  senator  of  distinction,  having    nsoembled  u* 
still,  m>m  Romulus,  be  called  Rome,  but  the  cuHk,  told  them,  with  an  oath,  that  Roaalui 
iohidiitaats  Quirites,  a  name  till  then  peculiar  to  had  appeared  to  him,  uid  enjoined  him  to  ae- 
the  Sabines.    3.  That  the  two  nations  should  be-  aoaint  the  people  that  their  kmg  was  tetoracd  10 
come  one ;  and  that  the  Sabines  should  be  made  the  sods  from  whom  he  originally  camcp  bat 
free  in  Rome,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  that  he  would  continue  to  be  propttioas  to  thea 
Roman  citiiens.    As  Rome  was  chiefly  indebted  under  the  name  of  Qoirinus. 
for  this  increase  of  her  power  and  splendor  to        Romulus  reigned,  according  to  the  cooiaNB 
the  Sabine  women,  honorable  privileges  and  computation,  tUrty-seven  years;  bat  some  hi>- 
marks  of  distinction  were  allowed  them.    Every  torians  make  his  reign  only  about  seventen; 
one  was  commanded  to  give  way  to  them ;  in  and  it  seems  unaccountable  that   nothioi^  io- 
capital  causes  they  were  exempted  from  the  portant  should  have  been  recorded  of  him  duho; 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  judges ;  and  their  a  penod  of  twenty  years.    Hie  death  of  Ro- 
children  were  aUowed  to  wear  a  golden  ball  mulns  was  certainly  followed  by  an  interregmiaif 
hanging  from  their  necks,  and  a  particular  kind  during  which  the  senators,  to  prevent  aiardir, 
of  n^  called  prwtexta,  to  distinguish  them,  seem  to  have  taken  the  government  into  tbor 
The  two  kinss  reigned  with  great  harmony  for  own  nands ;  and  a  portion  of  this  may  haiv 
five  years  ;  during  which  time  the  only  military  been  confounded  witti  the  reign  of  Romolm. 
exploit  ihev  accomplished  was  the  reduction  of  Tatius  had  added  another  100  to  that  body,  ud 
the  city  of  Cameria,  at  a  small  distance  from  these  200  senators  divided  themselves  into  de- 
Rome.    4000  of  the  Cameriai  were  transplanted  curies  or  tens.    These  drew  lots  which  thoaU 
to  Rome,  and  a  Roman  colony  sent  to  repeople  govern  first;  and  the  decury  to  whose  lot  it  kll 
Cameria;  soon  after  which  the  Sabine  king  was  enjoyed^  the  siipreme  authority  for  five  Akp: 
murdered  by  the  Lavinians  on  account  of  his  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  one  person  only  of 
granting  protection  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  the  governing  decury  had  the  ensigns  of  so«e- 
had  ravaged  their  territories.  The  Lavinians,  fear*  reignty  at  a  time.    To  these  another  decury  aae- 
ing  the  resentment  of  Romulus,  delivered  up  the  oeeded,  each  of  them  sitting  on  the  throne  io 
assassins  into  his  hand ;  but  he  sent  them  oack  his  turn,  &c.    But  the  people,  soon  growio^ 
unpunished  :   which  gave  occasion  to  suspect  weary  of  such  frequent  changes  of  masten, 
that  he  was  not  displeased  with  the  death  of  his  obliged  the  senate  to  resolve  on  the  election  of  a 
colleague.    Soon  after  the  death  of  Tatius  Rome  king.    Some  difficulties,  however,  occurred ;  tie 
was  afflicted  with  famine  and  pestilence,  which  Romans  did  not  choose  to  be  subject  to  a  S>- 
eocouraged  the  Camerini  to  revolt ;  but  Romulus,  bine ;  and  the  Sabines,  as  diey  had  t)een  subject 
marching  against  them  suddenly,  defeated  them  to  Romulus  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  insisted 
wiUi  the  loss  of  6000  men.    After  which  he  that  the  king  should  be  chosen  out  of  their  na- 
atUcked  the  Fidenates,  whose  city  stood  about  tion.    At  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  should 
five  miles  from  Rome,  took  their  capital,  and  be  a  Sabine,  but  that  the  Romans  should  make 
made  it  a  Roman  province.    This  drew  upon  the  choice.    In  consequence  of  this  detennin- 
hiro  the  resentment  of  the  Vetentes,  a  powerfol  ation,  the  Romans  elected  Nuroa  PooDptlios, 
nation  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  claimed  Fi-  who  had  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatios. 
dene  as  within  their  jurisdiction ;  but  their  forces  Numa,  devoted  entirely  to  philosophy  and  super- 
being  defeated  in  two  engagements,  and  a  great  stition,  and  wandering  from  solitude  to  solitude, 
number  of  them  taken  prisoners,  they  were  obliged  had  impressed,  the  people  with  a  great  opinioo 
to  sue  for  peace.  Romulus  granted  them  a  truce  of  his  sanctity :  he  at  nrst  rejected  the  offer  o( 
for  100  years,  on  condition  that  they  delivered  the  kingdom ;  but,  being  at  last  prevailed  upooi 
to  him  seven  small  towns  on  the  Tiber,  together  he  set  out  for  Rome,  wtoe  he  was  received  with 
with  some  salt  pits  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  loud  acclamations,  and  had  his  Section  unasf- 
and  sent  fifty  of  their  chief  citixens  as  hostages  inously  confirmed  by  the  senate.    His  reign  » 
to  Rome.    The  prisoners  taken  in  this  war  weie  not  memorable  for  battles  or  conquests.    He 
all  sold  for  slaves.    The  remaining  part  of  the  was  averse  to  war;  and  made  it  his  study  to 
reign  of  Romulus  was  spent  in  makmg  laws  for  soften  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  rather  than 
the  good  of  his  people ;  but  towards  Sie  end  of  to  exalt  them  to  superiority  over  their  oe^ 
his  reign  he  began  to  behave  in  an  arbitrary  man-  hours.    He  dismissed  the  celeres,  encouiagcd 
oei.  He  paid  no  longer  any  regard  U>  the  senate,  agriculture,  and  divided  the  citizens  into  distioct 
bvt  assembled  them  only  for  form's  sake  to  ratify  bodies  of  tradesmen,  so  as  to  abolish  the  dJ3- 
his  commands.     The  senate  therefore  conspired  tinction  between  Romans  and  Sabines.    In  ^ 
o  destroy  him^  and  aooomplishad  their  purpose  division  the  musicians  held  the  first  rank,  be* 
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cause  diey  were  employed  in  the  office  of  reli-  posal ;  but  they,  though  willing  to  come  to  as 

gion.      The    goldsmiths,    carpenters,    curriers,  accommodation  with  Rome,  absolutely  refused 

d^ers,  taylors,  &c.,  formed  also  distinct  commu-  to  leave  Alba.    The  only  difficulty  remaining^ 

nities,    and  were    allowed   to  make  bye-laws  then,  was  to  settle  which  city  should  have  the 

among  themselves,  to  have  their  own  festivals,  superiority ;    and,  as  this  could  not  be  deter- 

particular  sacrifices,  &c. — Numa  is  said  to  have  mined  by  argument,  TuUus  proposed  to  deter- 

nad  pretty  just  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  mine  it  by  single  combat  betwixt  himself  and 

he  nevertheless  added  innumerable  superstitions  Fuffetius.    This  proposal,  however,  the  Alban 

to  those  he  found  in  Rome.    He  divided  the  general  declined ;  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that 

ministers  of  religion  into  eight  classes,  appoint-  three  champions  should  be  chosen  out  of  each 

ing  to  each  their  office  with  the  greatest  preci-  canp  to  decide  the  difference.    This  produced 

sion ;  erected  a  temple  to  Janus,  the  symbol  of  the  &mous  combat  between   the  Horatii  and 

prudence,  which  was  to  remain  open  in  time  of  Curiatii,  by  which  the  sovereignty  was  decided 

war,  and  to  be  shut  in  time  of  peace.    Another  in&vorof  Rome.    See  Hokatii.  TuUusnow  re- 

temple  was  erected  to  Bona  Fides;  and  he  in-  solved  to  call  the  Fidenates  to  an  account  for  their 

vented  a  new  kind  of  deities  called  Dii  Termini,  treacherous  behaviour  during  the  war  with  Alba, 

or  boundaries,  which  he  caused  to  be  placed  on  and  therefore  cited  them  to  appear  before  the 

the  borders  of  the  Roman  state,  and  of  each  senate ;  but  they  refused  to  appear,  and  took  up 

man's  oarticular  lands. — ^The  last  reformation  arms  in  conjunction  with  the  Veientes.    Fuffe- 

which  Numa  undertook  was  that  of  the  kalen-  tins,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  TuUus,  joined 

dar.    These  are  the  most  remarkable  transactions  him  with  the  Alban  troops ;  but  the  day  before 

of  his  reign,  which  is  said  to  have  continued  the  battle  he  acquainted  the  principal  officers 

forty-three  years :    though  some  think  that  its  with  his  design,  which  was  to  stand  neuter  till 

duration  could  not  be  above  fifteen  or  sixteen.  fortune  had  declared  for  one  side,  and  then  to 

Numa*s  death  was  followed  by  a  short  inter-  join  with  the  conqueror.     This  design  being 

regnum ;  after  which  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  son  approved,  Fuffetius,  during  the  engagement,  re- 

or  grandson  of  the  fiimous  Hersilia,  was  unani-  tired  with  his  forces  to  a  neighlx)uring  eminence, 

mously  chosen  king.    Being  of  a  bold  and  fiery  Tullus  perceived  his  treachery ;  but,  dissembling 

temper,  he  did  not  long  continue  to  imitate  his  his  uneasiness,  told  his  men  that  Fufietius  had 

peaceful  predecessor.    The  Albans,  indeed,  soon  possessed  himself  of  that  hill  by  his  order,  and 

gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  mar-  that  he  was  thence  to  rush   down  upon  the 

tial  disposition.    Ccelius,  or  Cluilius,  who  was  at  enemy.    The  Veientes,  in  the  mean  time,  were 

the  head  of  the  Alban  republic,  jealous  of  the  dismayed,  and  the  Romans  obtained  the  victory, 

growing  greatness  of  Rome,  privately  commis-  After  the  battle,  Tullus  returned  privately  to 

sioned  some  of  the  most  indigent  of  his  subjects  Rome  in  the  night ;  and,  having  consulted  with 

to  waste  the  Roman  territory ;  in  consequence  of  the  senate  about  the  treachery  of  Fufietius,  re- 

which  a  Roman  army  entered  the  territories  of  turned  to  the  camp  by  break  of  day.    He  then 

Alba,  engaged  the  robbers,  killed   many,  and  detached  Horatius,  who  had  conquered  the  three 

took  a  great  number  prisoners.     A  war  soon  Curiatii,  with  k  chosen  body  of  horse  and  foot, 

commenced,  in  consequence  of  this,  between  the  to  demolish  Alba,  as  had   been  concerted  at 

two  nations ;  but,  when  the  armies  came  in  sight  Rome.    In  the  mean  time,  he  commanded  both 

of  each  other,  their  ardor   cooled,  neither  of  the  Roman  and  Alban  troops  to  attend  him  un- 

them  seeming  inclined  to  come  to  an  engage-  armed,  but  gave  private  oraers  to  the  Romans  to 

ment.    This  inaction  raised  a  great  discontent  bring  their  swords  concealed  under  their  gar- 

in  the  Alban  army  against  Cluilius;   insomuch  ments.    When  they  were  assembled,  he  laid  open 

that  he  came  to  a  resolution  of  giving  battle  to  the  treachery  of  Fuffetius,  and  ordered  him  to  be 

the  Romans  next  morning,  or  of  storming  their  torn  in  pieces  by  horses.    His  accomplices  were 

trenches  if  they  should  decline  it.    Next  mom-  all  put  to  the  sword ;   and  the  inhabitants  of 

ing,  however,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed ;  Alba  carried  to  Rome,  where  they  were  admitted 

after  which  the  Albans  chose  in  his  stead  Metius  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  some  of  them 

Fufietius,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  hatred  to  even  aamitted  into  the  senate.     Tullus  now 

the  Roman  name,  as  Cluilius  had  been  before  turned  his  a|rms  against  Fidenx,  which  he  again 

him.    Fufietius,  however,  continued  in  the  same  reduced  under  the  Roman  yoke ;  and  took  Me- 

state  of  inactivity  as  his  predecessor,  until  he  dulia,  a  strong  city  of  the  Latins ;  after  which 

received  certain  intelligence  that  the  Veientes  he  waged  a  successful  war  with  the  Sabines, 

and  Fidenates  had  resolved  to  destroy  both  Ro-  whose  union  with  the  Romans  seems  to  have 

mans  and  Albans  when  they  should  be  weakened  ceased  with  the  time  of  Numa.    This  was  the 

by  a  battle.    Fuffetius  then  resolved  to  come  to  last  of  his  martial  exploits ;  after  which  we  hear 

an  accommodation  with  the  Romans;  and,  hav-  no  more  of  him,  but  that  he  became  extremely 

ing  obtained  a  conference  with  Tullus,  both  superstitious  in  his  advanced  years,  giving  ear  to 

seemed  equally  desirous  of  avoiding  the  cala-  many  foolish  stories,  and  for  which  he  appointed 

mities  of  war.    But,  to  establish  the  peace  on  the  nine  days  expiatory  sacrifices.    As  to  the  manner 

best  foundation,  Tullus  proposed  that  the  chief  of  his  death  authore  are  not  agreed.    Some  tell 

families  in  Alba  should  remove  to  Rome,  or,  if  us  that  he  was  killed  by  lightning,  together  with 

they  were  unwillins  to  leave  Alba,  that  one  com-  his  wife,  children,  and  his  whole  family ;  while 

mon  council  should  be  established  to  govern  both  others  say  that  he  was  murdered  with  his  wife 

cities,  under   the  direction   of  one  of  the  two  and  children  by  Ancus  Martins.    He  died  after 

sovereisrns.    Fufietius  took  aside  those  who  at-  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  leaving  the  city 

tended  him,  to  consult  witlf  them  about  the  pro-  greatly  increased,  but  the  dominions  much  the 
Vol.  XVIII.  1  Y 
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Same  as  they  Imd  been  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  to  Egerius.  the  son  of  AnttnCy  Taraiua*s  bi 

After  a  short  interregnum,  Ancus  Martius,  the  whence  he  took  Uie  name  of  CoUatiiuis^  wbach 

gfandson  of  Numa  by  his  daughter  Pompilia,  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity.     Comiciilna, 

and  Numa  Martius,  his  relation,  was  unanimously  another  city  of  Latium,  was  taken  by  atom,  «ad 

chosen  by  the  people  and  senate.    Though  na-  nnluced  to  ashes.    This  progress  haTins^  gxcatJy 

turally  incUnedf  to  *var,  he  began  his  reign  with  alarmed  the  Latins,  sereral  of  them  jomed  their 

attempting  to  restore  the  ceremonies  of  Numa,  forces  to  oppose  such  a  formidable  enemy ;  Utt, 

which  had  been  neglected  under  Tullus  Hostilius.  being  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  r  idcns. 

He  endeavoured  also  to  draw  the  attention  of  his  they  were  obliged  to  ^iter  into  an  alliance  witk 

people  to  husbandry  and  the  peaceful  arts;  ad-  Rome:  upon  which  the  Latins,  having  faeid  a 

vising  them  to  lay  aside  all  sorts  of  violence,  and  national  conference,  entered  into  a  Iciagite  wiik 

to  return  to  their  former  employments.     This  the  Etrurians,  and  %gain  took  the  field  wkh  a 

gained  him  the  affection  of  nis  subjects,  but  veiy  numerous  army.    But  Tarqniny  having  de> 

brought  upon  him  the  contempt  of  the  neigh-  feated  the  confederate  armies  in  two  very  bloody 

bouring  nations.     The  Latins,  ]^retending  that  battles,  obliged  the  Latin  cities  to  sabinit  to  6i- 

their  treaty  with  Rome  was  expired,  made  in-  pendence  on  Rome ;  and,  having  eoteted    the 

roads  into  the  Roman  territories.    Ancus,  after  city  in  triumph,  built  the  circus  widi  the  spoib 

usinjr  the  ceremonies  directed  by  Numa,  took  taken  from  the  enemy.    The  war  with  the  Latms 

the  field  with  an  army  consisting  entirely  of  new  was  scarcely  ended  when  another  commenced 

levied  troops,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  Polito-  with  Etruria.     This  was  accounted    the   most 

riuro,  Tillena,  and  Ficana,  transplanting  the  in-  powerful  nation  in  Italy,  and  was  then  divided 

habitants  to  Rome.    A  new  colony  of  Latins  into  twelve  tribes  or  lucumonies.     These  ap- 

repeopled  Polytorium;   but  Ancus  retook  the  pointed  a  national  assembly,  in  which  it  wis 

place  next  year,  and  entirely  demolished  it.  decreed  that  the  whole  force  of  Etraria  sbouid 

He  then  laid  siege  to  Medulta;  which,  though  it  be  employed  against  Tarquin ;  and,  if  any  ciir 

had  been  ruined  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  was  now  presumed  only  to  stand  neuter,  it  should  be  tit 

stronger  than  ever.    It  submitted  after  a  siege  of  ever  cut  off  from  the  national  alliance.     Tfaud  a 

four  years,  when  Ancus  found  himself  obliged  great  army  was  raised,  with  which  tbey  ravaged 

to  undertake  a  second  expedition  against  Ficana,  the  Roman  territory^  and  took  Fidense  by  Ae 

which  he  had  before  reduced ;  and  it  was  not  treachery  of  some  of  its  inhabitants.     Tarquiiv 

without  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  reduced  it  not  being  in  a  condition  to  oppose  them  at  first, 

a  second  time.    After  this  he  defeated  the  Latins  was  obliged  to  submit  to  (neir  ravages  for  s 

in  a  pitched  battle;  vanquished  the  Fidenates,  whole  year;  after  which  he  took  the  field  with 

Veientes,  and  Sabines ;  and  having  taken  in  the  all  the  forces  he  could  raise.    The  Roman  army 

hill  Janiculum  to  be  included  within  the  walls,  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  under  the  kin^ 

and  built  the  port  of  Ostia,  he  died  in  the  twenty-  the  other  under  his  nephew  CoHatinus.     Tte 

fourth  year  of  his  reign.  latter,  having  divided  his  forces  to  plunder  tie 

Ancus  Martins  left  two  sons,  one  an  infant,  and  enemy,  was  defeated  ;  but  Tarquin,  in  two  eo- 

the  other  about  fifteen  years  of  ase.    BoUi  of  gagements,  vanquished  the  army  which  opposed 

these  he  put  under  the  tuition  of  Tarquin,  the  him.    He  then  marched  acainst  Fidenap,  where 

son  of  Lucumo,  a  merchant  in  Corinth,  who  fled  he  gained  a  third  battle ;  after  which  he  took  the 

from  that  city  to  secure  his  wealth  from  Cypselus,  city.    The  citizens  suspected  of  betrayini;  it  to 

a  tyrant  of  die  place.    He  settled  in  Tarquinii,  the  enemy  were  whipped  to  death ;  the  rest  were 

one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Etruria;  but  find-  banished,  and  their  lands  divided  by  lot  amof^ 

ing  that  he  could  not  there  attain  to  any  of  the  the  Roman  soldiers.    Tarquin  now  hastened  to 

J>rincipal  posts  in  the  city,  on  account  of  his  oppose  the  new  army  of  the  Etrurians,  before 

breign  extraction,  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  their  forces  could  be  properly  collected ;  and 

he  had  been  gradually  raised  to  the  rank  of  pa-  having  come  up  with  them  at  Eretum,  aboat 

trician  and  senator.    The  death  of  Ancus  Mar-  ten  miles  from  Rome,  defeated  them  with  greater 

tius  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  assuming  the  slaughter,  for  which  victory  he  was  decreed  a 

regal  dignity  and  setting  aside  his  pupib ;  and  triumph  by  the  senate :  while  the  enemy  were 

in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  took  cue  to  glad  to  sue  for  peace ;  which  l^rquin  granted, 

strengthen  his  party  in  the  senate  by  adding  upon  the  sole  condition  of  their  owning  his  sn- 

100  more  to  that  body.    These  were  called  sen-  periority.    Accordingly,  the  Etrurians  sent  him 

atores  minorum  gentium,   because  they  were  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty  which  were   in  a9» 

chosen  out  of  the  plebeians ;  however,  they  had  among  them,  viz.  a  crown  of  gold,  a  throne  o^ 

the  same  authority  in  the  senate  as  the  others,  ivory,  a  sceptre  with  an  eagle  on  the  top  of  it,  a 

and  their  children  were  called  natricians.    Tar-  tunic  embroidered  with  gold  and  adorned  wiiX 

quin  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  nis  predecessors,  figures  of  palm  blanches,  together  with  a  purple 

either  in  his  inclination  or  abilities  to  Wry  on  robe  enriched  with  flowers  of  several  colon 

a  war.    He  recommenced  hostilities  with  the  Tarquin,  however,  would  not  .wear  these  loitfja 

Latins ;    from   whom    he    took   the  cities  of  ficent  ornaments  till  the  senate  and  people  had 

Apiolee,  Crustuminum,  Nomentum,  and  Collatia.  consented  to  it  by  an  express  law.    He  then  ap 

The  inhabitants  of  Apiolse  were  sold  for  slaves;  plied  the  regalia  to  the  decoration  of  his  triumpb 

but  those  of  Crustommum  and  Nomentum,  who  and  never  afterwards  laid  them  aside.    In  vtm 

had  submitted  after  their  revolt,  were  treated  triumph  he  appeared  in  a  gilt  chariot,  drawn  by 

with  great  clemency.    The  inhabitants  of  Colla-  four  horses,  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  and  a  tonic 

tia  were  disarmed,  and  obliged  to  pay  a  lai^  embroidered  with  gold,  a  crown  on  his  head,  and 

sum  of  money;  the  sovereignty  of  it  being  given  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  attended  by  twelve  lictois 
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With  thetr  &X£s  and  fasces.    Tarquin,  having  dow  the  king  was  only  stunned,  and  would  soon  re> 

obtained  some  respite  from  war,  b^pm  to  oma-  cover;  upon  which  the  sons  of  Ancus  went 

ment  the  city.     He  built  the  walls  with  hewn  voluntarily  into  banishment.    The  second  day 

stone,  and  erected  those  &mous  common  sewers  after  his  decease,  Servius  TuUius  heard  causes 

which  have  deservedly  been  ranked  among  the  from  the  throne  in  the  royal  robes,  and  attended 

wonders  of  the  world.     Rome  now  contained  by  the  lictors;  but  as  he  pretended  only  to 

four  hills  within  its  compass,  viz.  the  Palatinus,  supply  the  king's  place  till  he  should  recover, 

Tarpeius,  Quirinalu,  and  Coelius.    In  the  val-  and  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  revenge  the 

leys  between  these  hilU  the  rain  water  and  wicked  attempt  upon  his  life,  he  summoned  the 

springs  uniting  formed  great  poob  which  laid  sons  of  Ancus  to  appear  before  his  tribunal ; 

under  water  the  streets  and  puolic  places.    The  and,  on  their  non-appearance,  caused  them  to  be 

inud  made  the  way  impassable,  and  rendered  the  declared  infamous,  and  their  estates  to  be  confb- 

city  unhealthy.     Tarquin  freed  the  city  from  cated.    Ailer  he  had  thus  managed  matters  for 

this  nuisance,  by  conveying  off  these  waters  ij  some  time,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enflage  the 

subterraneous  channels  mto  the  Tiber.    In  doinv  affections  of  the  people,  the  death  of  Tarquin 

this  it  was  necessary  to  cut,  through  hills  and  vras  publbhed  as  a  thing  that  had  newly  hap- 

rocks,  a  channel  large  enough  for  a  navigable  penea,  and  Servius  Tullius  assumed  the  ensigns 

stream,  and  covered  with  arches  strong  enough  of  royalty,  having  none  to  dispute  with  him. 

to  bear  the  weight  of  houses,  which  were  fre-  The  new  king  showed  himself  every  vray  worthy 

quently  built  upon  them.    All  these  arches  were  of  the  throne.    No  sooner  were  the  Etrurians 

made  of  hard  stone,  and  neither  trouble  nor  ex^  informed  of  Tarquin*s  death,  than  they  shook  off 

pense  was  spared  to  make  the  work  durable,  the  yoke ;  but  Servius  quicklv  reduced  them  to 

Their  height  and  ))readth  were  so  considerable  obeaience,  depriving  them  of  their  lands,  which 

that  a  cart  loaded  with  hay  could  easily  pass  he  shared  among  the  poor  Roman  citizens  who 

through  them  under  ground.    The  expense  of  had  none.    For  this  ne  was  decreed  a  trinmph 

constmcting  these  sewers  was  never  so  thoroughly  by  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  tne 

understood  as  when  it  became  necessary  to  re-  senate,  who  could  never  be  brought  to  approve 

f  pair  them :  for  then  the  censors  gave  no  less  than  of  his  election  to  the  kingdom,  though  ne  was 

1000  talents  to  the  person  appointed  for  this  soon  after  legally  chosen  by  the  trib^.    After 

purpose.     Besides  these  great  works,  Tarquin  Servius  had  (H>tained  the  sanction  of  the  popular 

adorned  the  forum,  surrounding  it  with  nlleries,  voice,  he  marched  a  second  time  against  the 

I  in  which  were  shops  for  tradesmen,  and  building  revolted  Etrurians ;  and,  having  again  vanouished 

i  temples  in  it  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  them,  was  decreed  another  triumph.    He  then 

I  halls  for  the  administration  of  public  justice,  applied  himself  to  the  enlarging  and  adorning 

I  He  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sabines,  on  the  city.    He  also  added  to  the  city  the  hills 

Sretence  that  they  had  assisted  die  Etrurians.  Esquilinus  and  Viminalis,  fixing  his  own  palace 

loth  armies  took  the  field,  and  came  to  an  en-  on  the  Esquilinus,  to  draw  inhabitants  thither, 

gagement  on  the  confines  of  Sabinia,  without  any  He  likewise  added  a  fourth  tribe,  which  he 

I  considerable  advantage  on  either  side ;  neither  called  Tribus  Esquilina,  to  those  instituted  by 

I  was  any  thing  of  consequence  done  during  the  Romulus.    He  divided  also  the  whole  Roman 

whole  campaign.    Tarquin,  then  considerinff  with  territoiy  into  distinct  tribes,  commanding  that 

I  himself  that  the  Roman  forces  were  very  deficient  there  should  be  at  least  one  place  of  refoge  in 

I  in  cavalfy,  resolved  to  add  some  new  l>odies  of  each  tribe,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and 

knights  to  those  already  instituted  by  Romulus,  strong  enou^  to  secure  the  effects  of  the  peasants 

I  But  this  project  met  with  great  opposition  from  in  case  of  a  sudden  alarm.    These  strong  holds 

the  superstitious  augurs,  as  the  onginal  division  he  called  pagi,  i.  e.  villages ;  and  he  commanded 

of  hoise  into  three  hodies  had  been  determined  that  each  m  them  should  have  their  peculiar 

by  auguries ;  and  Actius  Nevius,  the  chief  of  temple,  tutelary  god,  and  magistrates.    In  the 

the  diviners  at  that  time,  violently  opposed  the  mean  time,  his  two  wards,  Lucius  Tarquinius 

king's  will.     On  this  occasion  credulous  histo-  andArunx,thegrandchildren  of  Tarquin  I.,  beinr 

rians  say  that  Tarquin,  at  the  word  of  Nevius,  grown  up,  to  secure  their  fidelity,  he  married 

cut  a  flint  with  a  razor.  them  to  his  daughters.    And  though  the  elder  of 

This  adventure,  whatever  vras  the  truth  of  it,  these  daughters,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  tractable 

caused  Tarquin  to  abandon  his  design  of  increas-  disposition,  resembled  in  character  the  younoerof 

ing  the  number  of  bodies  of  horse,  and  content  his  pupils,  as  the  elder  of  his  pupils  did  the 

himself  with  augmenting  the  number  in  each  younger  of  his  daughters,  who  was  of  a  violent 

body.    He  then  renewed  the  war  with  the  Sa-  and  vicious  temper,  yet  he  thought  it  advisable 

bines,  ravaged  their  country,  defeated  them  in  to  give  his  elder  daughter  to  Tarquin,  and  the 

three  pitched  battles,  obliffing  them  at  last  to  younger  to  Arunx;  as  thus  be  matched  them 

submit  to  him,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  accoraing  to  their  ages;  and  hoped  that  the 

their  country.    In  the  decline  of  life  he  employed  elder  Tullia's  sweet  disposition  would  temper 

himself  in  further  decorating  the  city,  building  Tarquin's  impetuosity,  and  the  younger  Tullia's 

temples.  Sec.   He  vras  assassinated  in  his  palace^  vivacity  rouse  the  bdolence  of  Arunx.    During 

intheeightiethyearof  hisage,bythesonsof  An-  the  public  rejoicing  for  these  maniages,  the 

cus  Martins,  whom  he  had  originally  deprived  twelve   lucuroonies   of   Etruria,  uniting    their 

of  the  kinsdom.  forces,  attempted  to  dmke  off  the  Roman  yoke. 

After  me  death  of  Tarquin  I.,  his  vridow  but  were  in  several  battles  defeated  by  Servius, 

Tanaquil  preserved  the  kingdom  to  her  son-in-  and  obliged  to  submit  on  the  cohcfitions  grant^ 

law  l^rvius  Tullius,  by  arUully  giving  out  that  by  his  predecessor.    For  this  success  Servius 

2  Y2 
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was  honored  with  a  tliird  triumph.    The  king.  The  fifth  class  included  those  whoie 
being:  thos  diseni^ed  from  a  troublesome  war,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1250  dm 
put  in  execution  that  roaster-piece  of  policy  12,500  asses;  and  this  class  was  divided   mto 
which  Rome  made  use  of  ever  after,  and  which  thirty  centuries.    The  sixth  class  comprehended 
established  a  perpetual  order  and  regularity  in  all  those  who  were  not  worth  so  much   as  those 
all  the  members  of  the  state,  with  respect  to  of  the  fifth  class ;  they  exceeded  in  nmnber  asj 
wars,  the  public  revenues,  and  the  suffrages  of  other  class,  but  neveitheless  were  reckoned  hot 
the  comitia.    The  public  supplies  had  hitherto  as  one  century.    The  king  drew    from    these 
been  raised  upon  the  people  at  so  much  a  head,  regulation^  all  the  advantages  he  had  expected, 
without  any  distinction  of  rich  and  poor;  whence  Levies  for  the  army  were  no  longer  raised  by 
it  likewise  followed  that,  when  levies  were  made  tribes,   nor  were  taxes   laid  on  at  so  much  a 
for  the  war,  the  rich  and   poor  were  equally  head,  but  all  was  levied  by  cecturies.      MThen  an 
obliged  to  take  the  field,  according  to  the  order  army  of  20,000  men,  or  a  large  supply  of  money, 
of  their  tribe ;  and,  as  they  aU  serv^  at  their  own  was  wanted  for  the  war,  each  century  fbraisbed 
expense,  the  poorer  sort  could  hardly  bear  the  its  quota  both  of  men  and  money ;  so  that  the 
charges  of  a  campaign.    Besides,  as  the  most  first  class,  which  contained  more  centuries,  though 
indigent  of  the  people  saw  themselves  burdened  fewer  men,  than  all  the  others  toeether,  furnished 
with  the  same  taxes  as  the  rich,  they  pretended  more  men  and  more  mouey  foruie  public' semce 
to  an  equal  authority  in  the  comitia ;  so  that  the  than  the  whole  Roman  state  besiaes.     And  by 
election  of  kings  and  maeistrates,  the  making  of  these  means  the  Roman  armies  consisted  for  the 
peace  or  war,  and  the  juc^ng  of  criminals,  were  most  part  of  the  rich  citixen^  of  Rome  ;  who, 
given  up  into  the  hands  of  a  populace  who  were  as  they  hod  lands  and  effects  to  defend,  fought 
easily  corrupted,  and  had  nothing  to  lose.    Ser-  with  more  resolution,  whfle  their  riches  enabled 
vius  formed  a  project  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  them  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  campaign.   As  it 
put  it  in  execution,  by  enacting  a  law,  enjoining  was  but  just  the  king  should  make  the  first  class 
all  the  Roman  citixens  to  bring  in  an  account  in  amends  for  the  weight  laid  on  it,  he  gave  it 
writing  of  their  own  names  and  ages,  and  of  almost  the  whole  authority  in  public   affiuis, 
those  of  their  fathers,  wives,  and  children.    All  changing  the  comitia  by  curie,  in  wiiich  every 
heads  of  fiimilies  were  also  commanded  to  de-  man  gave  his  vote,  into  comitia  by  <:entuiies, 
liver  in,  upon  oath,  a  just  estimate  of  their  in  which  the   majority  was  not   reckoned   by 
effects,  and  to  add  to  it  the  places  of  their  abode,  single  persons,  but  by  centuries,  how  few  soever 
whether  in  town  or  country.    Whoever  did  not  there  might  be  in  a  century.     Hence  the  first 
bring  in  an  account  of  his  effects  was  to  be  de-  clas^,  which  contained  more  centuries  than  the 
prived  of  his  estate,  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  other  five  taken  together,  had  every  thing  at  its 
publicly  sold  for  a  slave.    Servius,  from  these  disposal.    The  votes  of  this  class   were   first 
accounts,  undertook  to  ease  the  poor  by  burden-  taken ;  and  if  the  ninety-eight  centuries   hap- 
ing  the  rich,  and  to  please  the  latter  by  increas-  pened  to  agree,  or  only  ninety-seven  of  them, 
ing  their  power.    To  this  end  he  divided  the  the  affair  was  determined ;  because  these  made 
Roman  people  into  six  classes ;  the  first  class  the  majority  of  the  193  centuries  which  corn- 
consisted    of  those  whose  estates  and  effects  posed  the  six  classes.    If  they  disagreed,  then 
Amounted  to  the  value  of  10,000  drachms,  or  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  other  classes  m 
100,000  asses  of  brass ;  the  first  way  of  com-  their  order  were  called  to  vote,  though  there  wis 
puting  being  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  very  seldom  any  occasion  to  go  so  low  as  the 
by  the  Latins.    This  class  was  subdivided  into  fourth  class  for  a  majority  of  votes ;  so  that,  by 
eighty  centuries,  or  companies  of  foot.    To  these  this  good  order,  Servius  brought  the  affairs  of 
Servius   joined   eighteen  centuries    of  Roman  the  state  to  be  determined  by  the  Judgment  of 
knights,  who  fought  on  horseback;  and  appointed  the  most  considerable  citizens,  who  understood 
this  body  of  horsemen  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  the  public  interest  much  better  than  the  blind 
first  class,  because  the  estates  of  these  knights  multitude,  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  and  easfly 
exceeded  the  sura  necessary  to  be  admitted  into  corrupted.    And  now  the  people  being  divided 
it.     However,  the  public  supplied   them  with  into  several  orders,  accorcung  to  the  census  or 
horses ;  for  which  a  tax  was  laid  upon  widows,  valuation  of  their  estate,  Servius  resolved  to 
>%ho  were  exempt  from  all  other  tributes.    This  solemnise  this  prudent  regulation  by  some  public 
first  chiss,  including  in&ntry  and  cavalry,  con-  act  of  religion,  that  it  might  be  the  more  re- 
sisted  of  ninety-eieht    centuries.    The  second  spected  and  the  more  lasting.    Accordingly  all 
class  comprehended  those  whose  estates  were  the  citizens  were  commanded  to  appear,  on  a  day 
valued  at  7500  drachmae,  or  75,000  asses  of  appointed,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  a  lane  plain 
brass.    It  was  subdivided  into  twenty  centuries,  lying  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  ronneriy 
all  foot.    To  these  were  added  two  centuries  of  consecrated  by  Romulus  to  the  god  Mais.  Here, 
carpenters,  smiths,   and    other  artificers.      In  the  centuries  being  dmwn  up  in  battalia,  a 
the  third  class  were  those  who  were  esteemed  solemn  lustration  or  expiatory  sacrifice  was  per- 
worth  5000  drachmte,  or  50,000   asses.    This  formed  in  the  name  of  all  the  people.    The  sa- 
class  was   subdivided    into    twenty  centuries,  orifice  consisted  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull. 
The  fourth  class  was  those  whose  effects  were  whence  it  took  the  name  of  suovetaurilia.    Hie 
rated  at  the  value  of  2500  drachmae,  or  26,000  whole  ceremony  was  called  lustrum,  a  lueodo; 
assos,  and  was  divided  into  twenty  centuries ;  that  is,  from  praying,  expiating,  clearing,  or 
to  which  were  added  two  other  centuries  of  perhaps  from  the  gcKldess  Lua,  who  presided 
trumpeters  and  blowers  of  the  bom,  who  sup-  over  expiations,  and  to  whom  Servius  had  dedi- 
plied  the  whole  army  with  this  martial  music,  cated  a  temple.    The  king,  considering  that  in 
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the  space  of  five  years  there  might  be  such  al-  king  to  choose  a  proper  place  far  it,  ne  pitched 
teralions  in  the  fortunes  of  private  persons  as  to  upon  the  Aventine  llill,  where  the  temple  was 
entitle  some  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  class  and  built,  and  assemblies  annually  held  in  it.    The 
reduce  others  to  a  lower,  enjoined  that  the  cen-  laws  which  were  to  be  observed  in  these  general 
sua  should  be  renewed  every  ^^ve  years.  meetings  were  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brass. 
As  the  census  was  usually  closed  by  the  lus-  and  were  to  be  seen  in  Augustus's  time  in  the 
tram,  the  Romans  henceforth  began  to  compute  Latin  tongue,  but  in  Greek  characters.    But  now 
time  by  lustrums,  each  lustrum  containing  the  Servius  was  grown  old ;   and  the  ambition  of 
space  of  five  years.   However,  the  lustrums  were  Tarquin  his  son-in-law  increased  in  proportion 
not  sdways  regularly  observed,  but  often  put  off,  as  the  king  advanced  in  years.    His  wife  used 
though  the  census  had  been  made  in  tne  fifth  her  utmost  endeavours  to  check   the  rashness 
year.   Some  writers  say  that  Servius  at  this  time  and  fury  of  her  husband,  and  to  divert  him  from 
coined  the  first  money  that  had  a{^peared  at  all  criminal  enterprises ;  whUe  her  younger  sister 
Rome.    The  government  of  the  city  being  thus  was  ever  instigating  Arunx,  who  placed  all  hib 
established,  Servius,  touched  with  compassion  happiness  in  a  private  life,  to  the  most  villanous 
for  those  whom  an  unsuccessful  war  had  reduced  attempts.    She  was  continually  lamenting  her 
to  slavery,  thought  that  such  of  them  as  had,  by  fate  in  being  tied  to  such  an  indolent  husband, 
lone  and  ihithful  services,  deserved  and  obtained  and  wishing  she  had  either  continued  unmarried, 
their  freedom,  were  much  more  worthy  of  being  or  were  a  widow.    Similitude  of  temper  and 
made  Roman  citizens  than  foreigners  who  were  manners  formed  by  degrees  a  great  intimacy 
admitted  without  distinction.    He  therefore  gave  between  her  and  Tarquin.    At  length  she  pro- 
tbe  freed  men  their  choice,  either  to  return  to  posed  nothing  less  to  him  than  the  murdering  of 
their  own  country  or  continue  at  Rome.    Those  oer  father,  sister,  and  huslxuid,  that  they  two 
who  chose  to  continue  he  divided  into  four  tribes,  might  meet  and  ascend  the  tiirone  together, 
and  settled  them  within  the  city ;  and  though  Soon  after  they  paved  their  way  to  an  incestuous 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  plebeians  by  marriage,  he  by  poisoning  his  wife,  and  she  her 
their  old  name  of  liberti,  or  freed  men,  yet  they  husband ;  and  then  had  the  assurance  to  ask  the 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  free  citizens.    The  king's  and  queen's  consent  to  their  marriage, 
senate  took  offence  at  the  regard  which  the  king  Servius  and  Tarquinia,  though  they  did  not  give 
showed  to  such  low  people,  who  had  but  lately  it,  were  silent,  through  too  much  indulgence  to 
shaken  off  their  fetters ;  out  Servius,  by  a  most  a  daughter  in  whom  now  was  their  only  hope  of 
humane  and  judicious  discourse,  entirely  ap-  posterity.    But  these  criminal  nuptials  were  only 
peased  the  fathers,  who  passed  his  institution  the  first  step  towards  a  yet  greater  iniquity.   The 
into  a  law  which  subsisted  ever  after.  Thb  wise  wicked  ambition  of  the  new  married  couple  first 
king,  havine  thus  established  order  among  the  showed  itself  against  the  king :  for  they  publicly 
people,  undertook  at  last  to  reform  the  royal  declared  that  the  crown  belonged  to  them ;  that 
power  itself;  his  equity,  which  was  the  main  Servius  was  a  usurper,  who,  being  appointed 
spring  of  all  hb  resolutions,  leading  him  to  act  tutor  to  Tarquin's  grandchildren,  had  deprived 
contrary  to  his  own  interest,  and  to  sacrifice  one-  hb  pupils  of^their  inheritance ;  that  it  was  high 
half  of  the  royal  authority  to  the  public  good,  time  for  an  old  man,  who  was  but  little  able  to 
His   predecessors  reserved  to  themselves  the  support  the  weight  of  public  affairs,  to  give  place 
cognizance  of  all  causes,  public  and  private;  to  a  prince  who  was  of  a  mature  age,  &c.    The 
but  Servius,  finding  the  duties  of  tus  office  too  patricians,  whom  Servius  had  humbled  during 
much  for  one  man  to  discharge  well,  committed  the  whole  of  hb  reign,  were  easily  eained  over  to 
the  cognizance  of  ordinary  suits  to  the  senate,  Tarquin's  party ;  and    by  Uie  help  of  money, 
and  reserved  that  only  of  state  crimes  to  himself,  many  of  the  poorer  citizens  were  also  brought 
All  things  being  now  regulated,  both  in  the  city  over.    The  king,  being  informed  of  their  trea- 
and  country,  Servius  formed  a  scheme  for  at-  sonable  practises,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  hb 
taching  the  Sabines  and  Latins  to  the  Romans,  daughter  and  son-in-law  from  such  proceedings, 
by  social  ties,  strengthened  by  religion.    He  which  might  end  in  their  ruin ;  and  exhorted 
summoned  the  Latin  and  Sabine  cities  to  send  them  to  wait  for  the  kingdom  till  his  death, 
their  deputies  to  Rome,  to  consult  about  an  af-  But  they,  despbing  hb  counsels  and  paternal 
hiT  of  great  importance.    When  thev  were  come,  admonitions,  resolved  to  lay  their  claim  before 
he  proposed  to  them  the  building  of  a  temple  in  the  senate,  which  Servius  was  obliged  to  summon, 
honor  of  Diana,  where  the  Latins  and  Sabines  Tarquin  reproached  hb  &ther-in  law  with  having 
should  meet  once  a-year,  and  join  with  the  Ro-  ascended  tne  throne  without  a  previous  inter- 
mans  in  offering  sacrifices  to  that  goddess;  that  regnum;  and  with  having  bought  the  votes  of 
this  festival  should  be  followed  by  a  council  in  the  people,  and  despbed  the  suffrages  of  the 
which  all  disputes  between  the  cities  should  be  senate.    He  then  urged  hb  own  right  of  inheri- 
aroicabty  determined ;  that  there  proper  measures  tance  to  the  crown,  and  the  injustice  of  Servius, 
bhould be  taken  to  pursue  their  common  interest;  who,,  being  only  hb  guardian,  had  kept  posses- 
and  lastly,  in  order  to  draw  the  common  people  sion  of  it,,  when  he  himself  was  of  an  age  to 
thither,  a  fair  should  be  kept,  at  which  every  one  govern.     Servius  answered  that  he  had  been 
might  fbmish  himself  with  what  he  wanted,  lawfully  elected  by  the  people ;  and  that,  if  there 
The  king's  design  met  with  no  opposition  :  the  could  be  an  hereditary  right  to  the  kingdom,  the 
deputies  only  added  to  it  that  the  temple  should  sons  of  Ancus  had  a  much  better  one  than  the 
be  an  inviolable  asylum  for  the  united  nations ;  grandsons  of  the  late  kine,  who  must  himself 
and  that  all  the  cities  should  contribute  toward  have  been  a  usurper.     He  then  referred  the 
tb9  expense  of  building  it.    It  being  left  to  the  whole  to  an  assembly  of  the  people ;  which  being 
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imiDediately  prodaimed,  all  over  the  city,  the  mounted  her  chariot  i(gaiii»  with  ad  air  of  trhiBp^ 
forum  was  soon  filled ;  and  Senrius  haiuigued  to  return  home.  In  the  way  to  her  booBC, 
the  multitude  in  such  a  manner  as  gained  all  was  through  a  narrow  street,  called  VicosO 
their  affections.  They  all  cried  out  with  one  the  asassins  had  left  the  king^a  hody,  wIib 
Toioe,  <  Let  Sarins  reign;  let  him  continue  to  ttiU  panting.  At  this  sight  the  cfaarioteery 
mdw  the  Romans  happy.'  Amidst  their  clamors,  with  horror,  checked  his  horses:  but 
these  words  were  likewise  heard:  *  Lei  Tarquin  forced  him  to  go  on :  and  the  Uood  of  tbe  foibet 
die;  let  him  perish.'  This  language  so  frightened  is  said  to  have  dyed  the  wheebof  die  chano^ 
him,  that  he  retired  to  his  bouse  in  great  haste;  and  eren  the  clothes  of  the  inhuman  daogbier ; 
while  the  king  was  conducted  back  to  his  palace  whence  the  street  was  called  ever  after  Vices 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  people.    The  ill    Soelentus. 

success  of  this  attempt  cooled  xarquin's  ardent       The  new  kins  proved  a  most  deipolic  eiid 
desire  of  reigninff,  but  his  ambition  made  him    cruel  tyrant;  and  was  sumamed  the  ^mod,  oe 
act  anew  part.   He  undertook  to  regain  the  fiivor    account  of  his  haughty  behaviour.    All  coi 
of  his  iather-in-law  by  caresses,  submissions,  and    versies  whatever  were  decided  by  himarif 
protestations  of  a  smcere  reaard  and  affection    hu  friends ;  and  he  banished,  fined,  mod  t 
n>r  him ;  insomudi  that  die  king  was  sincerely    eiecuted,  whom  be  pleased.    Tbe  oeoaas  and 
reconciled  to  him,  and  tranquillity  re-established    lustrum,  the  division  of  citiiens  into  rlniaes  s 
in  the  royal  family.    But  it  was  not  long  ere  Tar-    centuries,  were  abolijihed  ;  and  all  kuada  of 
quin,  roused  by  the  continual  reproaches  of  his    semblies,  even  those  for  amusement  and  leci 
wife,  began  to  renew  his  intrigues ;  and  had  no    tion,  were  prohibited.    Nay,  to  such  a  height 
sooner  gained  a  considerable  party,  than  he    did  Tarquin  cany  his  insolence  and  tjcamiy, 
clothed  himself  in  the  nj9l  robes,  and,  causing    that  the  most  vittuoos  of  the  senaton  west  into 
the  fasces  to  be  carried  before  him  by  some  of    voluntarr  banishment ;  while  many  of  thoae  who 
his  domestics,  crossed  the  forum,  and,  enterinff    remained  were  cot  off  on  various  pretences,  thai 
the  temple  where  the  senate  used  to  meet,  seated    the  king  might  enjoy  their  estates.    Tarquin, 
himself  on  the  throne.    Such  of  the  senators  as    sensible  of  the  danger  in  which  he  stood  by  thus 
were  in  the  faction  he  found  already  in  their    losing  the  affections  of  his  people,  prorided  a 
places  (for  he  had  given  them  private  notice  to    sufficient  number  of  soldiers,  by  way  of  goaid, 
be  there  early) ;  and  the  rest,  beins  summoned    to  prevent  attempts  upon  his  person ;  and  gave 
to  assemble  ra  TiarquinS  name,  made  what  haste    his  daughter  to  Octavios  Mamiliua,  one  of  the 
they  could  to  the  appointed  place,  thinking  that    most  considerable  men  among  the  Latiniy  to 
Servius  was  dead,  smce  Tarouin  assumra  the    strengthen  his  interest  by  a  foreign   allianoe. 
title  and  fonctions  of  kin^.    Wnen  they  were  all    Mamilius  accordingly  procured  many  friends  to 
assembled,  Tarquin  made  a  long  speech,  reviling    his  &tliei^in-law,  but  ne  had  neaiiy  loat  them 
his  fiither-in-law,  and  repeating  the  invectives    again  by  his  haught}r  behaviour.    He  desired  the 
against  him  which  he  had  so  often  uttered,  call-    Latins  to  call  a  national  council  at  FereDtiaiim, 
ing  him  a  slave,  an  usurper,  a  favorer  of  the    where  he  would  meet  them  on  a  day  appointad 
populace,  and  an  enemy  to  the  senate  and  pa-    by  himself.    Tbe  Latins  accordingly  met;  bat, 
tricians.  While  he  was  speaking  Servius  arrived ;    after  waiting  for  several  hours,  Tarquin  did  mat 
and,  rashly  giving  way  to  the  motions  of  his    appear.     (^  this,  one  Tomus  Heidonios,  an 
courage,  without  considering  his  strength,  drew    enterprising  and  eloquent  man,  who  bated  Tai^ 
near  tfie  throne  to  pull  Tarquin  down  fh>m  it.    quin,  and  was  iealous  of  Mamilius,  nade  a 
This  raised  a  tumult  in  the  assembly,  which  drew    speech,  in  which  he  inveighed  against  the  haugbty 
the  people  into  the  temple ;  but  nobodv  ventured    behaviour  of  Tarquin,  set  forth  the  oonterof  t 
to  pan  the  rivals.  Tarquin,  therefore,  being  more    which  he  had  put  upon  the  Latins,  and  ooododed 
strong  and  vigorous,  seii«l  the  old  man  by  the    with  desiring  the  council  to  break  up  and  retwa 
waist,  and,  hurrying  him  throush  the  temple,    home  without  taking  any  further  notice  of  bias. 
threw  him  down  from  tiie  top  of  the  steps  mto    Mamilius,  however,  prevailed  upon    them    to 
the  forum.    The  king  rusea  himself  up  vrith    return  the  day  foUowma ;  when  Tarquin  made 
some  difficulty :  but  all  his  friends  had  aban-    his  appearance,  and  told  the  assembly  that  his 
doned  him ;  two  or  three  of  the  people  only,    design  in  calling  them  together  was  to  claim  bis 
touched  with  compassion,  lent  him  tneir  arms    right  of  commanding  the  Latin  armies,  which 
to  conduct  him  to  the  palace.    As  th^  were    he  said  was  derived  from  his  grand&ther»  but 
leading  him  on  so  slowly,  the  cruel  Tullia  ap-    which  he  desired  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  them, 
pearea  in  tbe  forum,  whither  she  had  hastened    These  words  were  scarcely^  out  of  his  month, 
m  her  chariot  on  tbe  first  report  of  what  had    when  Hecdonius,  rising  up,  entered  into  a  detail 
passed  in  tlie  senate.    She  ftmnd'her  husband    of  Tarquin 's  tYianny  and  arbitrary  behaviour  at 
on  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  temple ;  and  was    Rome,  which,  be  said,  tbe  Latins  would  soon  feel 
the  first  who  salutea  him  king.    The  example    in  an  equal  degree  if  they  complied  with  Tar- 
was  immediately  followed  b^  the  senators  of   quin's  demand.    To  this  speech  the  king  made 
Tarquin's  party.    Nor  was  this  enough  for  the    no  reply  at  that  time,  but  promised  to  answer 
unnatural  aanditer ;  she  took  aside  her  husband,    him  next  day.    In  the  mean  time,  howetcr, 
and  vugeested  to  him  that  he  would  never  be    he  bribed  the  domestics  of  Herdonius  lo  a^i™^ 
safe  so  long  as  the  usurper  of  his  crown  was    amonsr  his  baggage  a  large  quanti^  of  anoas : 
alive.    Hereupon  Tarquin  instantly  despatched    and  men,  telling  the  Latins  that  HerdoaiiH's 
some  of  hu  domestics  to  take  away  ttie  un-    opposition  proceeded  only  from  Tarquia's  hav- 
fortunate  Servius*s  life.     The  orders   for  thb    ing  refused  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  aocoied 
parricide  were  no  sooner  given    than  Tullia    him  of  having  laid  a  plot  to  cut  off  all  the  de* 
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paties  there  piesenty  wad  to  usurp  a  iurisdicUon  him  up  to  his  fiither.  Here  be  made  frequent 
over  the  Lalio  cities ;  as  a  proof  of  which  he  ap-  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories,  and  always 
pealed  to  the  arms  hid  among  the  baiigape  of  came  back  laden  with  spoil,  his  father  sending 
Herdoniut.  The  accused,  conscious  of  his  in-  against  him  only  such  weak  parties  as  must  in. 
nocence,  desired  that  his  baicgage  should  be  fi^ibly  be  worsted.  By  this  means  he  soon  came 
searched ;  which  being  accordingly  done,  and  to  have  such  a  high  degree  of  credit  among  the 
the  arms  found,  he  was  hurried  away  without  Gabini  that  he  was  chosen  general  of  their 
being  allowed  to  make  any  defence,  and  thrown  army.  Finding  his  authority  sufficiently  estab- 
ipto  a  basin  at  the  head  of  the  spring  of  Feren-  lished,  he  despatched  a  slave  to  his  ^ther  for  in> 
tioum,  where  he  was  drowned.  Inconsequence  structions;  but  Tarquin,  unwilling  to  return  an 
of  this  treachery,  Tarquin  was  looked  upon  by  explicit  answer,  took  the  messenger  into  the 
the  Latins  as  their  deliverer,  and  declared  gene-  garden,  where  he  struck  off  the  heads  of  the 
ral  of  the  Latin  armies ;  soon  after  which  the  tallest  poppies.  Seztus  understood  that  by  this 
Hernici  and  two  tribes  of  the  Volsci  entered  hint  the  king  desired  him  to  put  to  death  the 
into  an  alliance  with  him.  To  keep  these  con-  leading  men  in  the  city  of  GkLbii,  which  he  im- 
federates  together,  Tarquin,  with  their  consent,  mediately  did;  and,  while  the  city  was  in  con- 
erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Latialis  on  a  hill  fusion  on  account  of  this  massacre,  he  opened 
Dear  the  ruins  of  Alba,  where  he  appointed  cer-  the  gates  to  his  father,  who  took  possession  of 
tain  feasts  called  Ferias  Latins  to  be  held  on  the  it.  The  inhabitants  dreaded  every  barbarity 
27th  of  April,  where  the  several  nations  were  to  from  the  haughty  tyranny  of  the  Roman  mo- 
sacrifice  together,  and  on  no  account  to  commit  narch :  however  on  this  occasion  be  consulted 
hoatilities  against  eadi  other  during  their  con-  his  policy  rather  than  his  revenge ;  granted  them 
tinuance.  The  king  then  proceeded  to  make  their  life,  liberty,  and  estates,  and  eveu  ente^d 
war  on  the  rest  of  the  Volsci  who  had  refused  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  them.  The  articles 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.  Some  de-  were  written  on  the  hide  of  an  ox,  which  was 
predations  which  they  had  committed  in  the  extant  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  temple  of 
territories  of  the  Latins  served  for  a  pretence  to  Jupiter  Fidius. 

begin  the  war;  but,  as  Tarquin  had  no  confidence        After  this  he  made  his  son  Sextus  king  of 

in  the  Romans,  his  army  was  composed  only  of  Gabii;  sending  off  his  two  other  sons,  Titus  and 

a  small  body  of  them,  who  were  incorporated  Arunx,  the  one  to  build  a  city  at  Signia,  the 

among  the  Latin  auxiliaries.    However,  he  de-  other  at  Cicaum,  a  promontory  of  the  Tyrrhene 

feated  the  enemy,  took  one  of  their  cites,  by  Sea,  to  keep  the  Volsci  in  awe;  and  for  some  time 

storm,  and  gave  the  booty  to  his  soldiers.    He  Tarquin  enjoyed  a  profound  peace;  the  Romans 

next  turned  his  arms  against  tlie  Sabines,  whom  being  accustomed  to  oppression,  and  the  yoke  of 

he  entirely  defeated  in  two  engagements,  and  an  imperious  master,  making  no  opposition  to 

made  the  whole  nation  tributary ;  for  which  ex-  his  will.    During  this  interval  Tarquin  met  with 

ploits  he  decreed  himself  two  triumphs,  and  on  the  celebrated  adventure  of  the  Sibyl,  whose 

(lis  return  to  Rome  employed  the  populace  in  books  were  ever  afterwards  held  in  high  estima- 

finishing  the  sewers  and  circus  which  had  been  tion  at  Rome,  and  Tarquin  appointed  two  per- 

begun  by  his  grandfather  Tarquin  L    In  the  sons  of  distinction  to  t^e  care  of  them.    These 

mean  time,  Tarquin*s  persecutions  of  his  own  were  called  Duumviri :  but  their  number  was 

subjects  daily  drove  some  of  the  most  considera-  afterwards  increased  to  ten,  when  they  were 

ble  into  banishment.    A  great  number  of  pa-  called  Decemviri ;  and  then  to  fifteen,  when  they 

tricians  took  refuge  in  Gabii,  a  city  of  Latium,  were  termed  Quindeoemviri.    At  this  time  also 

about  thirteen  miles  from  Rome ;   where  the  the  written  civil  law  had  its  origin  among  the 

inhabitants,  touched  with  compassion  for  their  Romans,  all  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  kings 

misfortunes,  not  only  received  them  with  kind-  being  collected  into  one  body ;  which,  from  Pa- 

ness,  but  began  a  war  with  Tarquin  on  their  pirius,  the  name  of  the  collector  was  called  the 

account.  Papirian  law.    The  temple  of  the  capitol  was 

The  Gabini  seem  to  have  been  the  most  for-  also  finished ;  for  which  purpose  the  most  skilful 

roidable  enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  hitherto  architects    and  workmen  were    brought   from 

met  with ;  since  Tarquin  was  obliged  to  raise  a  Etruria,  the  populace  being  obliged  to  serve 

prodigious  bulwark  to  cover  the  city  on  the  side  them  in  the  most  laborious  parts.    We  now 

of  Gabii.    The  war  lasted  seven  years;  during  come  to  the  important  revolution  which  put  an 

which  time,  by  the  devastations  committed  by  end  to  the  re^i  power  at  Rome,  and  introduced 

the  two  armies,  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions  took  a  republican  form  of  government,  to  which  this 

place  in  Rome.    The  people  grew  clamorous ;  dty  is  allowed  to  owe  the  groitest  part  of  her 

and  Tarquin,  being  unable  either  to  quiet  them  grandeur.    Tarquin  had  left  himseu  no  friends 

or  to  reduce  the  Gabini,  fell  upon  the  following  among  the  rich  citixens,  by  reason  of  his  op- 

disbonorableand  treacherous  expedient: — His  son  pressions;  and  the  populace  were  equally  disaf- 

Sextus  pretended  to  be  on  very  bad  terms  with  fected  on  account  of  tneir  being  obliged  to  labor 

his  fiither,  and  openly  inveighed  against  him;  in  his  public  works.    Among  2ie  many  persons 

on  which  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and  pub-  of  distinction  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 

lidy  b^ten  in  the  forum.    This  being  reported  avarice  or  suspicions  of  Tarquin  was  M.Junius, 

at  Gabii,  by  persons  sent  thither  on  purpose,  the  who  had   married  the  daughter  of  Tarquin  I. 

Inhabitants  became  very  desirous  of  having  Sex-  This  nobleman  had  a  son  named  L.  Junius,  who 

Ms  among  them ;  and  accordingly  he  soon  went  escaped  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  by  pretending 

thither,  having  previously  obtained  a  solemn  to  be  an  idiot,  and  hence  received  the  agnomen 

promise  from  the  inhabitants  never  to  deliver  of  Brutus.  Soon  ai\er  the  finishing  of  the  works 
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above  mentioned,  a  violent  plague  happening  to  dressed  herself  in  mouming,  and  Cook  lyaad 

break  out   at   Rome,  Tarquin  sent  his  sons  under  her  robe,  having  previooslj  whonii'k' 

Titus  and  Arunx  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Del-  husband  to  meet  her  at  her  father  LitcnSk* 

phi ;  and  the  princes  took  Brutus  along  with  house,  where  she  refused  to  discover  the  <£» 

them,  to  divert  themselves  with  his  supposed  of  her  grief,  except  in  a  full  assembly  of  *e 

folly.    Brutus  chose  for  his  offering  to  the  Del-  friends  and  relations.    Here,  addressing  ba» 

phic  Apollo  a  stick  of  elder ;  which  occasioned  to  her  husband  CoUatinus,  she  acquainted  ts 

much  laughter.    However,  he  had  the  precaution  with  the  whole  affair ;  exhorted  them  to  Km 

to  enclose  a  rod  of  gold  within  the  stick ;  and  to  the  injury ;  and  protested  that  she  wM  ns 

this  probably  it  was  owing  that  the  priestess  outlive  the  loss  of  her  honor.    Every  o«  pl^ 

gave  the  princes  the  following  riddle,  that  he  who  sent  gave  her  a  solemn  promise  that  tbey  voc: 

should  first  kiss  his  mother  should  succeed  Tarquin  revenge  her  quarrel ;  but,  while  they  endovoon^ 

in  the  government  of  Rome.    This  answer  had  to  comfort  her,  she  suddenly  stabbed  bendf  *: 

been  given  to  their  enquiries  concerning  the  sue-  the  heart,  with  the  dagger  which  she  bad  or- 

cession ;  upon  which  the  two  brothers  either  cealed.    This  action  inflamed,  beyoixi  menp 

drew  lots  which  of  them  should  kiss  their  mo-  the  minds  of  all  present.     Brutus,  Uyio;  s^ 

ther  at  their  return,  or  agreed  to  do  it  at  once,  his  pretended  folly,  drew  the  bloody  da^& 

that  both  might  reign  jointly :  but  Brutus,  iroa-  of  Lucretia's  body ;  and,  showing  it  to  ^  »- 

gining  the  oracle  had  another  meaning,  fell  down  sembly,  swore   by  the  blood  upon  it  tk  *; 

and  kissed  the  earth,  the  common  mother  of  all  would  pursue  Tarquin  and  his  hmlij  vitk  f** 

living.    This  the  priestess  had  probably  meant,  and  sword ;  nor  would  he  ever  suffer  that  ore 

and  had  given  the  answer  on  purpose  to  have  other  family  to  reign  in  Rome.    The  nne  o:: 

another  proof  of  Brutus's  ingenuity.    On  the  was  takeu  by  all  the  company;  who  %m* 

return  of  the  princes  to  Rome,  they  found  their  much  surprised  at  the  apparent  traistn  ' 

&ther  engagea  in  a  war  with  the  Rutuli.    The  Brutus  from  folly  to  wisdom,  that  tber  : 

treasury  being  exhausted  by  the  sums  which  whatever  he  desired  of  them.    By  his  2J' 

Tarquin  had  expended  in  his  public  works,  he  the  gates  of  the  city  were   ahot,  that  »?» 

had  marched  to  Ardea  the  capital  of  that  nation,  might  go  out  of  it  to  inform  Tarquin  of  r^ 

which  lay  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  in  was  going  forward ;  which,  as  Locrethts  h 

hopes  of  taking  it  without  opposition.    Con-  been  left  governor  of  the  city  by  TaiqniB,  <^ 

trary  to  his  expectation,  however,  he  was  obliged  put  in  execution  without  difficulty.    The  or^ 

to  besiege  it  in  form ;  and  this  constrained  him  of  Lucretia  was  then  exposed  to  public  ^^ 

to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  subjects.    As  the  and  Brutus  having  made  a  speech  to  the  p^: 

siege  was  carried  on  very  slowly,  the  general  in  which  he  explained  the  mystery  of  h&  ^r 

officers  frequently  made  entertainments  for  one  duct  in  counterfeiting  folly  for  many  yeiR  r''" 

anotlier.    One  day,  when  Sextus  Tarquinius  was  proceeded  to  tell  them  that  the  patrioais  9* 

entertaining  his  brothers,  the  conversation  hap-  come  to  a  resolution  of  deposing  the  tyncix 

pened  to  turn  upon  their  wives :  every  one  ex-  exhorted   them  to  concur  in  the  same  usr 

tolled  the  good  qualities  of  his  own ;  but  Colla-  The  people  testified  their  approbation,  tndrt^ 

tinus  bestowed  such  extravagant  praises  on  his  out  for  arms;  but  Brutus  did  not  think  p"^ 

Lucretia,  that  the  dispute  ended  in  a  kind  of  to  trust  them  with  arms  till  be  had  first  oUii- 

quarrel.    It  was  then  resolved  that  they  should  a  decree  of  the  senate.  This  was  easily  pnxt.^ 

mount  their  horses  and  surprise  their  wives  by  the  senate  enacted  that  Tarquin  had  kda^ 

their  unexpected  return.    The  king's  daughters-  the  prerogatives  belonging  to  the  regal  autic" 

in-law  were  employed  in  feasting  and  diversion,  condemned  him  and  all  his  posterity  to  por^ 

and  seemed  much  disconcerted  by  the  appear-  banishment,  and  devoted  to  the  gods  0^  - 

ance  of  their  husbands;  but  Lucretia,  though  eveiy  Roman  who  should  bemfter,  by  »^'- 

the  night  was  fiair  advanced,  was  found,  with  her  deed,  endeavour  his  restoration ;  aoddus  C: 

maids  about  her,  spinning  and  working  in  wool,  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  corv. 
She  was  not  at  all  discomposed  by  the  company        Tarquin  being  thus  deposed,  the  fcrn  <^'  - 

whom  her  husband  brought  with  him,  and  they  government  became  the  next  object    Ls-'^-' 

were  all  pleased   with  the  reception  she  gave  was  declared  Interrex ;  but  Brutus,  bens  ^ 

them.    As  Lucretia  was  very  beautiful,  Sextus  consulted,  declared,  diat  though  it  vas  ^'<  - 

Tarquinius  conceived  a  passion  for  her,  which  means  proper  for  the  state  to  be  widicii  ^ 

resolving  to  satisfy  at  all  events,  he  soon  re-  preme  magistrates,  yet  it  was  equally  cee^^ 

turned  to  CoUatia  in  the  absence  of  Lucretia's  that  the  power  should  not   be  centered  vi 

husband,  and  was  entertained  by  her  with  great  man,  and  that  it  should  not  be  perpetnaL 

civility  and  respect.  In  the  night-time  he  entered  this  reason  he  proposed   that  two  teas^'' 

Lucretia's  apartment,  and  threatened  her  with  called  consuls,  snould  be  elected  anaaalK,  > 

immediate  death  if  she  did  not  yield  to  his  de-  the  state  should  thenceforth  have  the  stf - 

sires.    But  finding  her  not  to  be  intimidated,  he  republic ;  that  the  ensigns  of  royalty  vSi>i 

told  her  that,  if  she  still  persisted  in  her  refusal,  abolished  ;  and  that  the  only  ensigns  of  oc  ^ 

he  would  kill  one  of  her  male  slaves,  and  lay  him  dignity  should  be  an  ivory  chair,  a  vhiie 

naked  by  her  when  she  was  dead,  and  then  de-  and  twelve  lictors  for  their  attendanti.   K- 

dare  to  all  the  world  that  he  had  only  revenged  proposed  that  the  title  of  rex,  or  kto^,  ^^  - 

the  injury  of  CoUatinus.    On  this  the  virtuous  given  to  him  who  superintended  reheioe  < 

lucretia  (who,  it  seems,  dreaded  violation  less  ters,  who  should  thenceforth  be  called  its  a 

than  infamy)  submitted  to  the  desires  of  Sextus;  rum,  or  king  of  sacred  things.    This  «^^« 

but  resolved  not  to  outlive  his  violence.    She  ing  approved  of,  Brutus  and  CoUato-' ' ' 
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propoied  by  Lucretius  as  the,  two  first  consuls,  reeled  to  the  Roman  people.  The  ambaskulors 
and  unanimously  accepted  by  the  people,  who  represented  in  such  strong  terms  to  the  senate 
thought  it  impossible  to  find  more  implacable  how  reasonable  it  was  to  let  the  king  be  heard 
enemies  to  theTarquins.  They  entered  on  their  before  he  was  condemned,  that  the  consuls  in- 
office  A.  A.  C.  508 ;  and  the  monster  TuUia,  per-  clined  to  bring  these  agents  before  the  people, 
ceiving  that  now  all  was  lost,  left  the  city,  and  and  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  curisD ;  but  Va- 
retired  to  her  husband  at  Ardea.  She  was  suf-  lerius,  who  had  been  very  active  in  the  revolu- 
fered  to  depart,  though  the  populace  hooted  at  tion,  strenuously  opposed  tnis,  and  by  his  influ* 
her,  and  cursed  her  as  she  went  along.  Tar-  ence  in  the  senate  got  it  prevented.  Mean  time, 
quin,  in  the  mean  time,  being  informed  by  some  Tarquin  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Tarqui- 
who  had  got  out  of  Rome  before  the  gate  was  nii  to  send  a  second  embassy  to  Rome,  demand- 
shut,  that  Brutus  was  raising  commotions  to  iug  the  estates  of  the  exiles,  but  with  private  in- 
his  prejudice,  returned  in  haste  to  the  city,  at-  structions  to  get  the  consuls  assassinated.  The 
tended  only  by  bis  sons  and  a  few  friends ;  but  restoration  of  the  estates  of  the  exiles  was  opposed 
finding  the  gates  shut,  and  the  people  in  arms  on  by  Brutus,  but  Collatinus  was  for  complying 
the  w^ls,  he  returned  again  to  the  camp :  here  with  it;  whereupon  Brutus  accused  his  colleague 
again,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  the  consuls  of  treache^,  and  of  a  design  to  bring  back  the 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  gaining  over  the  tyrant.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  people, 
army  to  their  interest ;  so  that,  being  refused  where  it  was  carried  by  one  vote  in  favor  of  the 
admittance  into  the  camp  also,  he  was  forced  to  Tarquins.  But  whilst  the  people  were  employed 
fly  for  refuge,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  with  his  in  loading  carriages  with  the  effects  of  the  exiles, 
wife  and  three  sons  to  Gabii.  Here  he  conti-  and  in  selling  what  could  not  be  carried  off,  the 
nued  for  some  time ;  but,  not  finding  the  Latins  ambassadors  drew  some  of  the  nearest  relations 
forward  to  revenge  his  cause,  he  retired  into  of  the  consuls  into  a  plot  with  them.  These 
£truria ;  where,  it  being  the  country  of  his  mo-  were  three  young  noblemen  of  the  Aquilian  fa- 
ther's family,  he  hoped  to  find  more  friends.  The  mily  (the  sons  of  Collatinus's  sister),  two  of  the 
Romans  now  congratulated  themselves  on  their  Vitellii  (whose  sister  Brutus  had  married) ;  and 
happy  deliverance  from  tyranny.  However,  as  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the  two  sons  of  Brutus. 
Tarquin  had  by  his  policy  procured  himself  They  all  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oaths,  with 
many  friends  abroad,  these  now  became  enemies  the  dreadful  ceremony  of  drinking  the  blood  of 
to '  the  Roman  name ;  and,  by  the  defection  of  a  murdered  man  and  touching  his  entrails.  They 
the  allies,  the  Roman  dominions  were  left  in  met  at  the  house  of  the  Aquilii,  where  they  wrote 
much  the  same  state  as  they  had  been  in  the  time  letters  to  Tarquin  and  gave  them  to  the  ambas- 
of  Romulus.  Though  almost  constantly  victori-  sadors.  But  their  proceedings  were  overheard 
ous  in  war  for  143  years,  they  had  not  yet  gain-  hy  one  Vindicius  a  slave,  who  immediately 
ed  land  enough  to  supply  their  city  with  provi-  communicated  the  whole  to  Valerius ;  upon 
sions.  The  main  strength  of  the  state  lay  m  the  which  all  the  criminals  were  apprdienaed. 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Rome ;  which,  by  trans-  Brutus  stood  judge  over  his  own  sons ;  and  not- 
planting  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  cities,  withstanding  the  intercession  of  the  whole  as- 
nad  so  prodigiously  increased,  that  it  put  the  sembly,  and  the  tears  of  his  children,  commanded 
Romans  in  a  condition  of  usurping  the  authority  them  to  be  beheaded;  nor  would  he  depart  till 
over  other  nations,  the  most  inconsiderable  of  he  saw  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Having 
which  had  an  extent  of  territory  far  exceeding  performed  this  piece  of  heroic  barbarity,  he  quitl- 
theirs.  By  frequent  depredations  they  so  ha-  ed  the  tribunal,  and  left  Collatinus  to  perform 
rassed  the  states  of  Latium  and  Etruria  that  the  rest. 

many  of  them  were  constrained  to  enter  into  Collatinus,  being  inclined  to  spare  his  nephews, 
treaties  with  Rome,  by  which  they  obliged  them-  allowed  them  a  day  to  clear  themselves :  and 
selves  to  furnish  her  with  auxiliaries  whenever  caused  Vindicius,  the  only  witness  against  them, 
she  should  invade  and  pillage  the  lands  of  her  to  be  delivered  up  to  his  masters.  This  roused 
other  neighbours.  Submissions  of  this  kind  the  the  indignation  of  the  people,  especially  of  Va- 
Romans  called  making  alliances  with  them,  and  lerius,  who  had  promised  to  protect  the  witness, 
these  useful  alliances  supplied  the  want  of  a  and  therefore  he  refused  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
large  territory ;  but  now,  upon  the  change  of  lictors.  The  multitude  called  for  Brutus  to  re- 
her  government,  all  the  allies  of  Rome  forsook  turn ;  which  when  he  had  done,  he  told  them 
her  at  once,  and  either  stood  neuter,  or  espoused  that  he  had  executed  his  two  sons  in  consequence 
the  cause  of  the  banished  king.  The  new  con-  of  his  own  paternal  authority,  but  that  it  belong- 
suls  in  the  mean  time  took  the  most  effectual  ed  to  the  people  to  determine  the  fate  of  the 
methods  for  securing  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  rest.  Accordingly,  by  a  decree  of  the  curiae,  all 
The  army  employed  in  the  siege  of  Ardea  march-  the  delinquents  suffered  as  traitors,  except  the 
ed  home  under  Herminus  and  Horatius,  who  ambassadors.  Vindicius  had  his  liberty  granted 
concluded  a  truce  with  tlie  Ardeates  for  fifteen  him ;  and  was  presented  with  25,000  asses  of 
years.  The  consuls  then  again  assembled  the  brass,  in  value  about  £80  14s.  7d.  of  our  money, 
people  by  centuries,  and  had  the  decree  of  Tar-  The  decree  for  restoring  the  estates  of  the  exiled 
quin*s  banishment  confirmed ;  and  many  of  the  Tarquins  was  annulled,  their  palaces  were  de- 
laws  of  Servius  Tullius  were  revived  to  the  great  stroyed,  and  their  lands  divided  among  the  peo- 
joy  of  the  people.  Tarquin,  however,  having  pie.  The  public  only  retained  a  piece  of  ground 
made  Tarquinii  the  seat  of  his  residence,  en-  near  the  Campus  Martins,  which  the  king  had 
^aged  the  inhabitants  to  send  an  embassy  to  usurped,  and  which  they  consecrated  to  Mars. 
Rome,  with  a  submissive  letter  for  himself,  di-  The  severity  of  Brutus  towards  his  two  sons 
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struck  such  terror  Into  the  Romans,  that  scaioely  Wltus.  While  the  Romans  were  anddaf  ik  ■ 

any  person  durst  oppose  htm ;  and  therefore  he  Tigorons  preparations,  Poisena,  attended  h  a 

openly  aoeused  Coilatinas  before  the  people,  sonAninxand  the  extles,  iiiaitliedio«3ii:» 

and  without  ceremony  deposed  Mm  from  the  ci^  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  iMv. 

consulship,  banishing  nim  at  the  same  time  from  quickly  joined  by  a  body  of  Latins  nsdcr  h 

Rome.    The  multitude  refused  to  bear  CoUati-  milius,  the  son-tn-law  of  Tanjiun.   tht  cssl 

nus  in  his  own  defence ;  so  that  the  consul  was  and  the  senate  took  all  imaginable  csre  to  k^ 

on  the  point  of  beitig  driven  out  with  ignominy  the  common  people  with   pronsioRi,  ad  t^ 

and  disgrace,  when  Lucretius  interposed,  and  Ordered  (he  country  people  to  lodge  Hunt^. 

prevailed  upon  Brutus  to  allow  his  colleague  to  in  the  fort  Janiculnm,  the  only  knikA  fk. 

resign  his  nsces,  and  retire.    Brutus  then,  to  posiesaed  by  the  Romans  on  that  nde  the  T^^ 

Temove  all  suspicions  of  personal  enmity,  pro-  Forsena,  however,  soon  drove  the  Roiin»« 

cured  him  a  present  of  twenty  talents  out  or  the  thu  ibrt ;  upon  which  the  consols  osde  aS  it 

public  treasury,  to  which  he  added  five  of  his  troops  pass  the  river,  to  defieod  the  bndse,^:^ 

own.    '  Collatinns  then    retired    fo  Lavinium,  Porsena  advanced  to  engage  them.    Tbt  victr 

where  he  lived  in  peace,  and  died  of  old  age.  was  long  doubtful ;  but  at  last  the  Roomk 

Valerius  was  chosen  in'  his  room;  and  the  two  Horatius  Coeles,  nephew  to  die  conso],iriiy 

eonsols  lived  in  great  harmoiiy.    But  Tarquin  Lartius  and  T.  Herminius,  who  had  coobbii 

first  engaged  the  Volsci  and  Tarauinienses  to  the  right  wing,  posted  themadves  st  ihe  £• 

join  their  forces  to  support  his  rights.    Brutus  trance   of  the   bridge,  and  for  a  Itw:  i;:'^ 

commanded  Uie  horse  and  Valerias  the  foot  The  bravely  defended  it :  but  at  last,  iheir  <k^ 

two  armies  having  met,  Brutus  advanced  with  arms  being  broken,  they  retired ;  and  dicB,  £ 

his  cavalry,  at  the  same  time  that  Arum  was  ratius  desiring  them  to  advise  the  coas&bi-i 

eomin|r  forward  with  the  enemy's  horse,  the  king  the  bridge  at  the  other  end,  he  for  i  Ms » 

following'  with  the  legions.    Arunx  no  sooner  tained  the  attack  of  the  enemy  alone.    At « 

discovered  Brutus  than  he  made  towards  him  being  wounded,  and  the  aignd  given  tfaa  '•< 

with  all  the  fory  of  rage.    Brutus  advanced  to-  bridge  was  almost  broken  down,  be  !e^  -i 

vrards  him  with  no  less  speed ;  and  as  both  were  the  river,  and  swam  across  it  through  a  skM 

actuated  only  by  motives  of  hatred,  without  of  darts.    The  Romans,  tor  this  eminent  serr 

thoughts  of  self-preservation,  both  were  pierced  erected  a  statue  to  him  in  the  teranle  of  Vu  - 

through  with  their  lances.    The  battle  continued  gave  him  as  much  land  as-  he,  wita  one  Tok  * 

with  die  utmost  foiy-till  night,  when  it  could  not  oxen,  could  plough  in  one  day ;  tad  oc^ ' 

be  known  which  side  Bad  got  the  victory,  or  the  inhabitants,  to  the  munber  ii  300,000,  r  < 

which  had  lost  the  greatest  number  of  men.  The  him  the  value  of  as  much  food  as  each  cec^ 

Volsci  returned  home,  and  Valerius,   having  in  a  day.      The  city  was  not  yet  liiDy  iovsi 

caused  die  dead  to  be  numbered,  found  that  they  but  it  was  veiy  difficult  to  find  provtaicoi  ftrd 

had  hMt  11,300  men,  and  the  Romans  only  one  a  multitude.    Porsena,  hearing^  of  thdrdift* 

short  of  that  number.    Valerius  being  left  with-  ties,  told  them  that  he  would  supply  dm  v-l 

out  a  colleague  in  the  consulship,  and  having  provisionsif  they  would  take  back  their  old » 

delayed  to  choose  one,  began  to  be  suspected  ters;  but  to  this  they  replied  diat  hnogvnJ 

of  aspiring  at  the  sovereignty ;  and  these  sus-  less  evil  than  slavery.    Jaut  the  constuxye^ 

picions  were  coontenanc^'  by  his  building  a  Romans  was  on  the  point  of  foilinf  v^  < 

fine  house  on  the  steep  part  of  the  hill  Palati-  young  patrician,  named  MutiiisCord»,«id^ 

nus.    But  of  this  Valerius  was  no  sooner  in-  consent  of  the  senate  and  consols,  uodeiM  * 

formed  than  he  caused  this  house  to  be  pulled  assassinate  Porsena.    He  got  access  to  tk  Esv 

down,  and  immediately  called  an  assemoly  of  rian  camp,  and  made  his  way  to  the  kiic*)  ^ 

the  people  for  the  election  of  a  consul,  in  which  It  happened  to  be  the  day  oo  which  the  ^^ 

he  left  them  entirely  free.     'Hiey  chose  Lu-  were  reviewed,  and  Porsena's  aecreiary,  wk" 

cretins;   and  complimented    Valerius  with   a  cently  dressed,  was  sitting  oo  die  sane b^ 

large   ground  pibt,  where  they  built   him  a  widi  the  king.    Mutius,  mistaking  him  fcr  ^'' 

house.    The  new  consul  ^ed  a  few  days  after  sena,  instantly  leaped  upon  the  tribenL  » 

his  promotion,  so  that  Valerius  was  once  more  killed  him.    He  then  attempted  to  escspc:  % 

left  sole  governor.  In  this  interval,  Valerius  gave  being  seixed  and  brought  back,  be  owned  hi  > 

the  people  so  many  striking  proo^  of  his  attach-  sign ;  and,  with  a  countenance  expresnve  flf  ^ 

ment  to  their  interest,  that  they  bestowed  upon  perate  rage  and  disappointment,  dmst  kf  ^ ' 

him   the   surname  of   Poplicola,  or  popular,  which  had  missed  the  blow  into  a  fiicssrf*  ' 

When  Pbplicoki*s  consulship  expired,  the  Ro-  held  it  for  a  considerable  lime.     Oa  tlia  > 

nians  elected  him  a  second  time,  and  joined  with  sena,  changin|^  his  resentment  into  tdsao^* 

him  T.  Lucretius,  the  brother  of  Lucretia.  They  granted  him  his  life  and  liberty,  and  evn  i*»^*| 

began  by  restoring  the  census  and  lustrum ;  and  nim  his  dagger.    Mutius  took  it  with  ks  ^^ 

found  the  iramber  of  Roman  citizens  above  pu-  hand,  having  burnt  the  other ;  and  h»  <•'' 

berty  to  be  1 30,000.    A  haughty  embassy  was  time  had  the  name  of  Scsevola,  or  kft-^ ' 

received  from  Porsena  king  of  Clusium  in  Etru-  He  then,  to  induce  Porsena  to  break  ^  * 

ria,  commanding  them  eiUier  to  take  back  the  siege,   told  him  that  300  yoang  K&umt^  • 

Tarquins  to  Rome,  or  to  restore  diem  to  their  resolute  as  himself,  had  sworn  to  take  i«r 

estates.    To  both  these  demands  the  consuls  re-  life  or  perish.    This  had  the  dawfd  ^ 

tained   an    absolute    refusal.     The  imminent  Porsenasent  deputies  to  Rome,  whose  »'^^ 

danger  of  the  city  procured  Valerius  a  third  con-  mands  were  that  the  Romans  shooM  lei*^  ' 

snisnip ;  and  with  him  was  joined  Hpratius  Pul-  estates  of  the  Tarquins,  or  give  thesi  w  '"* 
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leDl,  and  the  seven  fmadl  towns  formerly  taken  aboanded  with  all  sorts  of  provisioDS,  Rome 
from  the  Veientes.    The  latter  of  these  demands  was  hereby  much  reUered.    The  senate  evteted 
Mras  cheerful! V  oompUed  with ;  aud,  a  truce  being  a  statue  of  Porsena  near  the  comitmniy  and  sent 
agreed  on,  deputies  were  sent  to  the  Etrurian  an  embassy  to  him  with  a  present  of  a  thfone  of 
camp  to  plead  the  Roman  cause  against  the  Tar-  lYory,  a  seeptre,  a  crown  of  gpld,  and  a  trium- 
quins,  and  with  them  ten  young  men  and  ten  pbal   robe.     Thus   the  Romans   escaped  the 
virgins,  as  hostages  for  performing  the  other  ar-  greatest  danger  they  had  hitherto  been  in.  How- 
tide.    The  reception  which  Porsena  gave  the  ever  the  Sabinea  revolted,  and  continaed  the  war 
deputies  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  Tarquins ;  for  some  time  with  great  obstinacy :  bat^  being 
-who  refused  to  admit  Porsena  for  a  judge  be-  defeated  in  several  engagements,  they  were  at 
tween  them  and  the  Romans.    But  the  king,  last  obliged  to  submit;  and  scarcely  waa  this  war 
without  any  regard  to  their  opposition,  resolvwi  ended  when  another  began  with  the  Latins^  who 
to  satisfy  himself  whether  the  protection  he  had  now  declared  for  Tarqnin.    Befbse  they  began 
given  the  Tarquins  was  just     Mean  time,  news  this  war,  however,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome 
were  brought  that  the  young  women  whom  the  the  purport  of  which  was,  tint  the  Romans 
Romans  had  sent  as  hostages  had  swam  across  should  raise  the  siege  of  Fidentt  which  had  re- 
the  Tiber,  and  were  returned  to  Rome.     They  volted,  and  receive  the  Tarquins :  who,  on  their 
had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  river,  and  Cloelia^  turn-  part,  should  grant  a  general  amnesty.    The  am- 
ing  her  eyes  towards  Rome,  ventured  to  swim  iiassadors  were  to  allow  the  RooMns  a  whole 
across  the  river,  and  encouraged  her  companions  year  to  consider  on  these  overmres;  and  to 
to  follow  her.    The  return  of  the  hostages  gave  threaten  them  with  a  war  in  case  Aey  refhsed  to 
Poplicola  great  uneasiness,  lest  it  should  be  im-  ooropljr  with  them.     The  diirf  view  of  Tarquin 
puted  to  want  of  fidelity  in  the  Romans.    To  and  his  partisans,  in  promoting  this  embassy, 
remore  all  suspicions,  be  sent  a  deputation  to  the  was  to  hiy  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  raise  a  sc* 
Etrurian  camp,  assurina  the  king  that  Rome  had  dition  in  the  city.  To  the  ambassadors,  therefore^ 
no  share  in  the  foolish  attempt  of  the  jfoung  of  the  Latins,  he  joined  some  of  his  own  emtssa- 
women;   and  promising  to  send  them  imme-  ries,  who,  on  their  arrival  in  die  eityyibnnd  two 
diately  back  to  the  camp  whence  thev  had  fled,  sorts  of  people  disposed  to  enter  into  their  mea- 
Porsena  was  easily  appmed ;  but,  the  news  of  sures :  to  wit,  llie  slaves,  and  the  meaner  citisens. 
the  speedy  return  of  the  hostages  being  known  The  slaves  were  to  murder  their  masters,  and  the 
in  tlM  camp,  the  Tarquins,  without  any  regard  lower  citizens  to  massacre  the  patricians.    The 
'        to  the  truce^  or  respect  to  the  king  their  protec-  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  exeeution^  when  TarquinV 
'         tor,  lay  in  ambush  on  the  road  to  surprise  them,  ageata  and  relations,  Publins  aad  Marcus  Tar- 
Poplioola,  having  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  quinius,  being  terrified  with  frightfol  dreams,, 
I         Roman  troops  who  escorted  them,  snstained  the  bad  not  covrage  to  proceed  ia  their  design  till 
attack  of  the  Tarquins,  though  sudden  and  un-  they  had  consiiked  a  diviner,  and  asked  bins 
expected,  till  his  daughter  Valeria  rode  foil  speed  what  success  they  might  eipeet  in  a  project  they 
to  the  Etrurian  camp,  and  gave  notice  of  the  daa-  had  fbrmed.     The  soothsayer  answered.  Your 
'         ger  her  father  and  companions  were  in ;  when  project  will  end  in  your  ruin ;  disburden  your- 
Arunx,  the  kio^s  son,  flying  with  a  body  of  ca-  selves  of  so  heavy  a  load.    Hereupon,  fnring 
'         valry  to  their  relief,  put  the  aggressors  to  the  rout,  lest  some  of  the  other  conspirators  should  be  be- 
^         This  treachery  in  tne  Tarquins  gave  Porsena  a  forehand  with  them  in  informing,  they  went  im- 
bad  idea  of  their  cause.    He  therefore  assem-  mediately  to  S.  Solpitius,  the  consul,  and  disco- 
I         bled  the  chief  commanders  of  the  Etrurians ;  vered  the  whole  matter.    The  consul  greatly 
I         and,  having  heard  in  their  presence  the  complaints  commended  them,  assembled  the  senate,  and 
<•        of  die  Romans  against  the  Tarquins,  he  was  so  gave  the  Latin  ambesaadors  their  audience  of 
I         struck  with  horror  at  the  recital  of  the  crimes  of  leave,  with  an  answer  to  their  proposals;  which 
the  Tarquins  that  he  immediately  ordered  them  was,  that  the  Romana  would  neither  receive  the 
t         to  leave  his  camp,  and  renounced  his  alliance  Tarquins  nor  raise  the  siege  of  Fidenw,  being  all 
I         with  them.    He  toen  ordered  the  ten  young  vir-  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  their 
I         gins  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  enquired  who  liberties,  and  willing  to  undergo  any  dangers  rather 
I         was  the  first  author  of  the  enterprise.    Clcelia,  than  submit  to  the  government  of  a  tyrant    The 
with  an  air  of  intrepidity,  confessed  that  she  ambassadors  being  dismissed,  with  this  answer, 
I      '  alone  was  guilty.    Upon  this  the  king,  extolling  Sulpitius  laid  open  to  the  fhthers  the  dreadful 
her  resolution  above  the  bravery  of  Uoratius  conspiracy.  It  struck  them  with  horror ;  but  they 
and  Mutius,  made  her  a  present  of  a  very  were  all  at  a  loss  how  they  should  apprehend  and 
I          fine  horse  with   sumptuous   fomiture.     After  panish  the  guilty;  since,  by  the  law  of  Poplicola, 
this  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  there  was  an  appeal  to  tlie  people  in  all  capital 
I          and  restored  to  them  all  their  hostages,  declar-  cases,  and  the  two  witnesses,  who  were  strangers, 
iog  at  the  same  time  that  their  bare  woni  was  to  might  be  excepted  against  by  Roman  citizens.  In 
him  a  sufficient  security  for  the  performance  of  this  perplexi^  they  left  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  articles.  this   critical    affair  to  Sulpitius,  who  took  a 
Porsena,  being  about  to  return  to  Clusium,  method  which  he  thought  would  equally  serve 
gave,  before  his  dspaiture,  a  forther  testimony  of  to  prove  the  guilt  and  punish  the  guilty.    He 
his  friendship  for  the  Romans.    Knowing  that  engaged  the  two  informers  to  assemble  the  coo- 
Rome  was  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provi-  spirators,  and  to  appoint  a  rendexvons  at  mid- 
sions,  he  oidered  his  soldiers  to  leave  behind  night  in  the  forum,  as  if  they  intended  to  take 
tbem  their  tents  and  provisions,  and  to  carry  the  last  measures  for  the  execution  of  the  enter- 
nothing  wit  i  them  but  their  arms.    As  his  camp  prise.    lo  the  mean  time  he  used  all  proper 
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metfurts  to  lecore  the  city,  and  ordered  the  to  create  one  supreme  magistrate^  wfao^  with  cb« 

Roman  knights  to  hold  tbemseWes  ready,  in  the  title  of  dictator,  should  hare  absolute  power  Ibr 

bouses  adjointi^  to  the  forum,  to  execute  the  a  time ;  but,  at  this  could  not  be  done  widioot 

orders  ^ey  should  receive.     The  conspirators  striking  at  the  Valerian  law,  and  traosferhng  the 

met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  two  power  of  the  people  in  criminal  cases  to  a  nnk- 

Tarquins ;  and  the  knights,  upon  a  signal  agreed  gistrate  superior  to  all  law,  it  was  necessary  to 

on  beforehand,  invested  the  forum,  and  blocked  use  artifice  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  curiae. 

up  all  the  avenues  to  it  so  closely  that  it  was  im-  They  therefore  represented  to  them  thai,  in  sock 

possible  for  any  of  the  conspirators  to  escape,  a  crisis,  when  they  had  domestic  quarreb  to  de- 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  the  two  consuls  appeared  cide  and  a  powernil  enemy  to  repulse^  it  was  ex- 

with  a  strong  guard  on  the  tribunal.  The  people  pedient  to  put  the  commonwealth  under  a  single 

were  convened  by  curie,  and  told  of  the  conspi-  governor,  who,  superior  to  theconsals  themselTeay 

nu^.    The  accused  were  allowed  to  make  their  should  be  the  arbiter  of  the  laws ;  that  his  power 

ie^nce,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  offer  against  should  have  no  limits;  but,  lest  he  should  abuse 

the  evidence :  but,  not  one  of  them  denying  the  it,  they  ought  not  to  trust  him  with  it  above  ax 

6ct,  the  consuls  repaired  to  the  senate,  where  months.    The  people  agreed,  not  foreseeing  the 

sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the  consequences ;  but  the  great  difficulty  was  to  find 

conspirators.    This  decree  of  the  senate  being  a  man  qualified  fbr  so  great  a  trust.     T.  Lartius^ 

read,  and  approved  by  the  assembly,  the  conspi-  one  of  the  consuls,  seemed  to  be  the  most  oncir 

lators  were  oelivered  up  to  the  soldiers,  who  put  ceptionable ;  but  the  senate,  fearing  to  oHend  his 

them  all  to  the  sword.    The  peace  of  Rome  was  colleague,  gave  the  consuls  the  power  of  choosm^ 

thought  sufficiently  secured  by  this  stroke  of  seve-  a  dictator,  but  obliged  them  to  name  one  of 

rity ;  and  therefore,  though  all  the  conspirators  themselves,  not  doubting  but   Clcelios   would 

were  not  punished  with  death,  it  was  judged  pro-  yield  to  the  superior  talents  of  his  colleague, 

per  not  to  make  any  fiirther  enquiries.    The  two  Lartius,  however,  with  the  same  readiness,  n^»d 

informers  were  rewarded  with  all  the  privileges  Cloelius;  and  the  only  contest  was,  which  of  the 

of  Roman  citizens,  100,000  asses,  and  twenty  two  should  raise  the  other  to  the  suprencie  autho- 

acres  of  land.  Three  festival  days  were  appointed  rity.   Each  persisted  obstinately  in  remitting  the 

for  expiations,  sacrifices,  and  public  games,  &c.  dignity  to  his  colleague,  till  Cloelius  suddenly 

But  as  the  people  were  conducting  Manlius  Tul-  abdicated  the  consulship,  and,  as  an  interrei, 

lius,  the  consul,  from  the  circus,  be  fell  from  his  proclaimed  Titus    Lartius  dictator :    who   was 

chariot,  and  died  in  three  days.    The  city  of  Fi-  therefore  obliged  to  take  upon  him  the  goven- 

dense  still  held  out  during  the  foUovring  consul-  meut  of  tile  republic. 

ship  of  T.  ^butiiu  and  P.  Veturius ;  but  was  Lartius  began  his  administration  by  creating  a 

taken  the  next  year  by  T.  Lartius,  who,  with  Q.  general  of  the  Roman  horse :  an  office  wfaicti 

Cloelius,  was  raised  to  the  consular  dignity,    "^e  hutted  only  during  the  dictatorship.  Sp.  Cassius, 

Latins,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  this  town,  begai.  co  formerly  consul,  and  honored  with  a  triumph, 

complain  of  their  leading  men ;  which  opportu-  was  the  person  advanced  to  this  dignity.  Having 

nity  Tarquin  and  Mamilius  improved  so  far  as  to  thus  secured  the  Roman  knights,  the   dictator 

make  all  the  Latin  cities,  twen^-four  in  number,  resolved,  in  the  next  place,  to  make  the  people 

enter  into  an  alliance  against  Rome,  and  to  bind  respect  and  fear  him.    With  this  view  he  never 

themselves  by  oath  never  to  violate  their  engage-  appeared  in  public  without  being  attended  by 

ments.     The  Latins  made  vast  preparations,  as  twenty-four  lictors,  to  whose  fosces  he  again 

did  likewise  the  Romans ;  but  tne  latter  could  added  the  axes  which  Poplicola  had  taken  from 

procure  no  assistance  from  their  neighbours.  To  them.  This  was  alone  sufficient  to  awe  the  sedi- 

add  to  their  distress  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  tious,  and,  without  executions,  to  spread  conster- 

and  the  debtors,  refused  to  serve ;  alleging  their  nation  throughout  Rome.     He  then  ordered  a 

poverty  and  the  fruitless  hazards  they  ran  in  dc>  census  to  be  taken.     Every  one  brought  in  his 

lending  a  citv  where  they  were  oppressed  and  name,  acfe,  estate,  &c.,  and  there  were  found  to 

enslaved  hj  their  creditors.    This  spirit  of  mu-  be  150,700  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.     Out 

tiny  spread  among  the  inferior  classes,  most  of  of  these  the  dictator  formed  four  armies :   the 

them  refusing  to  enlist  unless  their  debts  were  all  first  he  commanded  himself;  the  second  he  gave 

remiued  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.    The  senate  to  Cloelius  his  late  colleague;  the  third  to  Sp. 

assembled  to  deliberate  on  these  troubles.   Some  Cassius,  his  general  of  the  horse ;  and  the  fourth 

were  for  a  free  remission  of  all  debts,  as  the  he  stationed  at  Rome,  under  his  brother  Sp.  Lar- 

safest  expedient;   others  urged  the  dangerous  tins.     The   Latins  not  being  forward  in  their 

consequences  of  such  a  condescension,  advising  preparations,  all  their  hostilities  this  campaign 

them  to  enlist  only  such  as  were  willing  to  serve,  amounted  only  to  sending  a  detachment  into  the 

At  length  it  vras  decreed  that  all  actions  for  debts  Roman  territory  to  lay  it  waste.    The  dictator 

should  be  suspended  till  the  end  of  the  war.  But  gained  some  advantage  over  this  party ;  and  the 

this  the  indigent  debtors  thought  only  a  suspen-  great  humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  prison* 

sion  of  their  misery,  and  therdfore  it  had  not  the  ers  and  wounded  disposed  the  Latins  to  listen  to 

intended  effect.    The  senate  might  indeed  have  overtures  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities.    A  trace 

prosecuted  the  ringleaders;  but  Poplicola*s  law,  was  agreed  on  for  a  year;  when,  seeing  the  re- 

called  the  Valerian  law,  which  allowed  appeals  to  public  restored  to  tranquillity,  Lartius  resigned 

the  people,  was  a  protection  for  the  seditious,  the  dictatorship.    The  next  consulship  of  Sem- 

who  were  sure  of  being  acquitted.     The  senate,  pronius  Atratinus  and  Minutius  Augnrinus  pro- 

therefore,  to  elude  the  effect  of  a  privilege  that  duced  nothing  memorable.    But  the  following 

put  such  a  restraint  upon  their  power,  resolved  year  the  truce  expired,  when  Aulus  Posthum'tus 
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and  T.  Virnnhis  took  possenion  of  the  consul-  hone,  to  break  the  eiieiny*s  baltaltoni;  but  wag 
ship.    Bou  Romans  and  Latins  were  now  busied  repulsed  by  the  ca?alry  of  the  Roman  royalisti. 
io  preparing  for  war.    The  nobility  of  Latium  Mamilius  appeared  again  in  the  fan,  with  a  con- 
who  were  mostly  in  the  interest  of  the  Tarquins,  siderable  body  of  horK  and  light-armed  infimtry. 
having  excluded  the  citisens  from  the  Latin  diets,  Valerius,  with  his  two  nephews,  the  sons  of  Pop- 
carried  all  before  them  in  these  assemblies;  licola,  and  a  chosen  troop  of  Tolunteers,  al- 
-whereupon  many  of  them  removed  with  their  tempted  to  break  through  the  Latin  battalions,  to 
&milies  to  Rome.    The  Latins  being  bent  upon  engage  Mamilius ;  but,  reoeiving  a  mortal  wound 
war  the  senate  empowered  the  two  consuls  to  in  his  side,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died.    His 
name  one  of  themselves  dictator ;  and  Viiginius  body  was  carried  off  by  Poplioola's  sons,  and 
readily  yielded  the  office  to  Posthumius,  as  the  delivered  to  Valerius's  servants,  who  conveved  it 
more  able  commander.  Having  created  ^butius  to  the  Roman  camp ;  but  the  young  heroes,  being 
Elva  his  general  of  horse,  the  new  dictator  di-  afterwards  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  both 
Tided  his  army  into  four  bodies,  and  left  one  of  killed  on  the  spoL    Upon  their  death  the  left 
them,  under  the  command  of  Sempronius,  to  wings  of  the  Romans  b^n  to  give  ground,  bnt 
guard  the  city ;  with  the  other  three,  commanded  Postbumius,  with  a  body  of  Roman  knights,  fly- 
by  himself,  Virginius,  and  ^butius,  he  marched  ing  to  their  assistance,  chaised  the  royaUsts  with 
out  against  the  Latins,  who,  with  an  army  of  such  fury  that  they  were,  after  an  obstinate  r»- 
40,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  under  Sextus  and  sistance,  obliged  to  retire  in  confusion.     JBdean 
T.  Tarquinius  and  Mamilius,  had  already  taken  time  Titus  Horminius,  havii^  rallied  those  who 
Corbio,  a  strong  hold  belonging  to  Rome.  Post-  had  fled,  fell  upon  some  close  battalions  of  die 
humius  encamped  on  a  steep  hill  near  the  lake  enemy's  right  wins,  which  still  kept  their  ground 
Regillus,  and  Virgilius  on  another  hill  over*  under  Mamilius,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand, 
against  bim.    J£butius  was  ordered  to  march  si-  and  put  his  detachment  to  flight;  bnt  reoeived 
lently  in  the  night,  with  the  cavaliy  and  lighu  himself  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  soon  sAer. 
anneal  inftmtry,  to  take  possession  of  a  third  hill  Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the  mean  time  maintained 
and  intercept  the  provisions  of  the  Latins.    Be-  the  fight  with  great  bravery,  at  the  head  of  the 
fore  Abntius  hid  fortified  his  camp,  however,  he  left  wing,  against  Vimnius ;  and  had  even  brokoi 
was  vigorously  attacked  by  T.  Tarquinius,  whom  through  that  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  when  the 
he  repulied  three  times  with  great  loss,  the  die-  dictator  attacked  him  with  his  victorious  squad- 
tator  having  sent  him  a  reinforcement    After  runs.    Sextus  then  threw  himself  in  despair  into 
this  ^butius  intercepted  two  couriers  sent  by  the  the  midst  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  sunk  under 
Volsci  to  the  Latin  generals,  and  by  their  letters  a  multitude  of  wounds.    The  death  of  the  three 
discovered  that  a  great  army  of  the  Volsci  and  generals  was  followed  by  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
Hemici  were  to  join  the  Latin  forces  in  three  Latin  armv.    Their  camp  was  taken  and  plun- 
days.    Upon  this  Posthumius  drew  his  three  bo-  dered,  and  most  of  their  troops  cut  in  pieced; 
dies  of  troops  together,  amounting  in  all  to  for,  of  the  43,000  men  who  came  into  the  field, 
24,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  with  a  design  to  en-  scarcely  10,000  returned  home.    The  next  mom- 
gage  the  enemy  before  the  arrival  of  their  sue-  ing  the  Volsci  and  Hemici  came,  according  to 
cors ;  and  the  Latins,  who  were  much  superior  their  agreement,  to  assist  the  Latins ;  but,  find- 
in  numbers,  did  not  decline  the  engagement.  T.  ing  upon  their  arrival  how  matters  had  follen 
Tarquinius,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  exiles  and  out,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  dictator,  to  coo- 
deserters,  was  in  the  centre,  Mamilius  in  the  gratukite  him  on  his  victonr,  and  assure  him  that 
right  wing,  and  Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the  left.  In  mey  had  come  to  assist  the  Romans.  Posthumius, 
me  Roman  army  the  dictator  commanded  in  the  producing  their  couriers  and  letters  showed 
centre,  Abutius  in  the  left  wing,  and  Virginius  them,  however,  that  he  was  apprized  of  their 
in  the  right.    The  dictator's  body  first  advanced ;  treachery.    But,  out  of  ragard  to  the  biw  of  na» 
and,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  march,  T.  Tarquinius,  tions,  he  sent  them  back  unhurt,  with  a  challenge 
singling  out  the  dictator,  ran  ftill  speed  against  to  their  generals  to  fight  next  day ;  but  the 
him.   But  the  latter  wounded  him  with  a  javelin  Volsci  and  their  confederates,  not  caring  to  en- 
in  the  right  side.    Upon  this  the  first  line  of  the  gage  a  victorious  army,  decamped,  and  returned 
Latins  advanced  to  cover  their  general ;  but,  he  to  their  respective  countries.    The  La^ns,  having 
being  carried  out  of  the  field,  tney  made  but  a  now  no  alternative  but  an  entire  submission, 
faint  resistance,  and  began  to  retire,  when  Sextus  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  yielding  themselves 
Tarquinius  brought  them  back  to  tl^  charge,  and  to  the  judgment  of  the  senate ;  anci,  as  the  Ro- 
renewed  the  fight  with  such  vigor  that  the  victory  mans  had  long  made  it  a  maxim  to  spare  the 
in  the  centre  was  still  doubtful.    Both  parties,  nations  that  submitted,  the  motion  of  T.  Lartius 
encouraged  by  their  leaders,  fought  with  incredi-  prevailed;  the  ancient  treaties  with  the  Latins 
ble  bravery.    A^t  a  long  and  bloody  contest  were  renewed,  on  condition  that  they  shooM  ra- 
the two  generals  agreed  to  determine  the  doubtfol  store  the  prisoners,  deliver  up  the  desoters,  and 
victory  by  a  single  combat     Accordingly  £bu-  drive  the  Roman  exiles  out  of  Latium.    Thus 
tius  with  his  lance  wounded  Mamilius  in  the  ended  the  last  war  which  the  Romans  wi^;ed  on 
breast;  and  Mamilius  with  his  sword  wounded  account  of  their  banished  king;  who^  being  now 
iEbutius  in  the  right  arm.      Neither  of  the  abandoned  by  the  Latins,  Etrurians,  and  Sunnes, 
wounds  was  mortel;  bnt,  both  the  combatants  retired  into  Campania,  to  Aristodemus,  tyrant  of 
falling  from  their  horses,  put  an  end  to  the  com-  Cumtt,  and  there  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
hat.    Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Poplicola,  age,  and  fourteenth  of  his  exile, 
now  endeavoured,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
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fled  to  avoid  l)eiog  made  ftlavet  to  their  creditors,  part  of  the  senate  that  all  possible  care  should 
Under  the  consulship  of  T.  Gegantns  and  P.  be  taken  to  provide  for  their  necessities ;  whHe 
Aiinucins  Rome  was  terribly  afflicted  hy  a  &-  they  should  reprove  the  disturbers  of  the  pubfic 
mine,    occasioned  chiefly    by  tlie   neglect   of  peace.     But,  when  the  oonanls  assembled  the 
plouf^inic  and  sowing  during  tfie  late  troubles ;  people,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  tribunes.  A 
tor  the  sedition  had  happened  after  the  autumnal  dispute  ensued,  in  which  no  one  could  be  well  un* 
equinox.     The  senate  despatched  agents  into  derstood  by  the  audience.  Tlie  consuls  contended, 
Etmria,  Campania,  the  country  of  the  Volsci,  that,  as  the  superior  magistrates,  their  authority 
and  even  into  Sicily,  to  buy  com,  when  those  extended  to  all  assemblies  of  the  citixens.    On 
who  embarked  for  Sicily,  hiaving  been  retarded  die  other  hand,  it  was  uiged,  that  the  assemblies 
by  a  storm,  were  constrained  to  pass  the  winter  of  the  people  were  tfie  province  of  the  tribunes, 
at  Syracuse.     At  Cums,  the  tyrant  Aristo-  as  the  senate  was  that  off  the  consuls.    The  dis- 
demus  seized  the  money  brought  br  Ae  com-  pute  grew  warm,  and  each  P^rty  was  ready  to 
xnissaries ;  and  they  themsdves  wim  difficulty  proceed  to  violence ;  when  Brutus,  having  put 
saved  their  lives  by  flight    The  Volsci, 'also,  some  Questions  to  the  consul,  closed  the  assembly. 
fir  firom  being  disposed  to  assist  the  Romans,  Next  day  he  prooosed  a  law,  which  was  carried, 
ivould  have  marched  against  them,  if  a  sudden  that  no  person  should  interrupt  a  tribune  when 
and  destructive  pestilence  had  not  defeated  their  speaking  to  the  people;  by  which  means  the 
purpose.    In  Etmria  alone  the  Roman  commis-  power  of  the  popular  party  was  increased,  and 
saries  met  with  success.    They  sent  a  cbnsidera-  the  tribunes  became  formidable  opponents  b6th 
ble  ooanti^  of  grain  to  Rome  in  barks ;  but,  to  the  consuls  and  patricians.     An  opportunity 
tfiis  being  consumed,  die  misenr  became  exces-  soon  offered  for  tiie  parties  to  try  their  strength, 
sive.    During  this  distress  a  deputation  came  A  great  fleet  of  snips  laden  with  com  from 
from  Velitra,  a  Volsdan  city,  where  the  Romans  Sicily,  a  great  part  of  which  was  a  present  from 
had  formerly  planted  a  colony,  representing  that  king  Gelon  to  the  Romans,  and  the  rest  pur- 
nine  parts  in  ten  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  chased  hj  the  senate  vrith  the  public  money, 
swept  away  by  a  plague,  and  praying  the  Ro-  raised  their  spirits :  when  Coriolanus  incurred 
mans  to  send  a  new  colony  to  re-people  it.  The  their  resentment,  by  insisting  that  it  should  not 
senate  granted  the  request,  pressed  the  departure  be  distributed  till  the  grievances  of  the  senate 
of  the  colony,  and  named  three  leaders  to  con-  were  removed.    For  this  the  tribunes  summoned 
duct  it  The  people,  however,  began  to  foar  tliat  him  to  a  trial  before  the  people.  On  the  day  ap- 
the  place  mignt  be  still  infected ;  and  this  appre-  pointed  all  persons  were  anxious  for  the  issue, 
henrion  became  so  universal  that  not  one  of  and  a  vast  concourse  from  the  adjacent  country 
them  would  consent  to  go.    On  this  the  senate  assembled  at  the  foram.     Coriolanus  presented 
published  a  decree  that  all  the  citizens  should  himself  before  the  people  with  a  high  degree  of 
draw  lots ;  and  that  those  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  intrepidity.    His  graceful  person,  his  persuasive 
1»e  of  the  colony  should  instantly  inarch  for  Ve-  eloquence,  the  cries  of  those  whom  he  had  saved 
litne,  or  suffer  the  severest  punishment;  at  last,  from  the  enemv,  inclined  the  auditors  to  relent 
therefore,  fear  and  hunger  indu<»d  compliance ;  But  being  confounded  with  a  new  charge,  which 
and  the  senate  a  few  days  after  sent  a  second  colo-  he  did  not  expect,  of  having  embezzled  the  plon- 
ny  to  Noiba,a  city  of  Latium.  But  the  patricians  der  of  Antium,  the  tribunes  immediately  took 
were  disappointed  as  to  the  benefit  they  expected  the  votes,  and  Coriolanus  was  condemned  to 
from  these  measures.    The  plebeians  wno  re-  exile.    Tlus  sentence  against  their  bravest  defen- 
ni-iiiied  in  Rome  grew  more  and  more  disaf-  der,  strack  the  whole  body  of  the  senate  with 
fccted  to  the  senate.    At  first  they  assembled  in  sorrow  and  consternation.    Coriolanus  alone,  in 
ainatl  companies  to  vent  their  complaints ;  and  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  seemed  unconcerned. 
Ml  length,  in  one  great  body,  roshed  into  the  fo-  He  returned  home,  followed  by  the  lanientations 
r II III,  calling  upon  the  tribunes  for  help;  when  of  the  most  respectable  senators  and  citixens,  to 
ibese  officers  did  but  heighten  the  ceneral  dis-  take  leave  of  nis  wife,  children,  and  inother. 
ruiitent^    Spurius  Icilius,  tlieir  chief,  inveiahed  Thus  recommending  his  children  to  their  care, 
bitterly  against  the  senate;  and  exhorted  others  he  left  die  dty,  without  followers  or  ftHtune,  to 
to  speak  freely  their  thoughts ;  calling  particu-  take  refoge  with  Tullus  Attius,  a  man  of  great 
larly,  and  by  name,  upon  Bmtus  and  Sicinius.  power  among  the  Volscians,  who  took  him  under 
the  ringleaders  of  the  former  sedition,  now  cdiles.  His  protection,  and  induced  the  Volsci  to  break 
These  men  also  added  fuel  tp  the  fire :  and,  the  the  league  ivhich  had  been  made  with  Rome, 
more  to  inflame  the  spirits  of  the  multitude.  For    this  purpose  Tullus    sent  manr  of  his 
enumerated  all  the  past  insults  which  the  people  citizens  thither,  to  the  games  then  celebrating; 
had  suffered  from  die  nobles.  Brutue  concluded  but  at  the  same  time  gave  the  senate  private  in- 
his  harangue  widi  loudly  threatening  that,  if  the  formation  that  the  strangers  had  dangerous  in- 
plel>eians  would  follow  his  advice,  he  would  soon  tentions.    This  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  senate 
oblige  those  who  had  caused  die  present  cala-  issued  an  order  that  all  strangers,  whoever  the^ 
mity  to  find  a  remedy  for  it    The  next  day  the  were,  should  depart  firom  Rome  at  sunset.  This 
consuls,  greatly  alarmed,  and  apprehending  from  order  Tullus  represented  to  his  countrymen  as  an 
the  menaces  of  Bmtus  some  mischievous  event,  infiraction  of  the  treaty,  and  procured  an  embassy 
thought  it  advisable  to  convene  the  senators,  to  Rome,  oomphdning  of  the  breach,  and  de- 
Some  were  for  employing  soft  words  and  pro-  manding  back  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
roises.     But  Appius*s  advice  prevailed,  that  the  Volscians,  of  which  diey  had  been  violently  dis-^ 
consuls  should  call  the  people  together,  assure  possessed :  a  messa^  treated  hj  the  senate  with 
them  that  the  patricians  had  not  brought  upon  contempt.    War  being  declarea  on  both  sides, 
them  the  miseries  they  suffered,  and  engage  on  the  Coriolanus  and  Tullus  were  now  made  genera 
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of  the  Volsdant;  and  invided  the  Roman  tecri-  mother,  who  had  fiUkn  at  kin  feet,  ctyiag  ««, 
toriet,  laying  waste  the  lands  of  the  plebeians,  '  O  my  mother,  thou  hast  sared  Rome,  but  ioe 
hot  leaving  those  of  the  senators  untooched.  thy  son.'  He  gave  orders  to  draw  off  the  aiBi, 
Mean  time,  the  levies  went  on  at  Rome  veiy    pretendii^  to  the  officers  that  the  city  was  v^. 

slowly ;  the  two  consols,  who  were  re-elected  by  strong  to  be  taken.     TuUoSy  who  envied  U 

the  people,  seemed  but  little  skilled  in  war,  and  gloiy,  was  not  remiss  in  aggrmvatioff  the  leeitj  y 

feared  to  encounter  a  general  whom  they  knew  his  conduct.    Upon  their  retiini»Coriobniis«« 

to  be  their  superior  in  the  field.    The  alues  also  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  and  asa- 

showed  their  tears,  and  slowlv  brought  in  their  wards  honorably  buried,  with  sneffecfeoal  rep«9- 

succors.    Fortune  followed  Coriolanus  in  every  tance. 

expedition;  and  he  became  so  fiunoos  for  his        The  year  following,  the   two  consols  of  the 
victories  that  the  Volsci  left  their  towns  defence-  former  year,  Manlius  and  Fabitia*  were  cited  bi 
less  to  follow  him  into  the  field.    The  very  sol-  the  tribunes  to  appear  before  the   people.    T^ 
diers  of  his  colleague's  army  came  over  to  him.  Agrarian  law,  which  had  been   proposed  sc^ice 
Thus  finding  himself  unopposed  in  the  field,  and  time  before,  for  equally  dividing  the  lands  of  ibc 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  he  at  length  commonwealth,  was  the  object   invariably  p'lr- 
invested  the  city  of  Rome.    It  was  then  that  the  sued,  and  they  were  accused  of  hario^  pat  .t 
senate  and  the  people  unanimously  agreed  to  off.    The  consuls  made  many  delays  and  excu$e\ 
send  deputies  to  nim,  with  proposals  of  restora-  tilt  at  length  they  were  obliged  to  have  recour>« 
tion,  in  case  he  should  draw  off  his  army.    Co-  to  a  dictator ;  and  they  fixed  upon  T.  Qaioctios 
riohinus  received  these  proposals  at  the  head  of  Cincinnatus,  a  man  who  had  for  aotne  time  gifts 
his  officers,  and  refused  them  with  the  sternness  up  all  views  of  ambition,  and  retired  to  hts  litde 
of  a  general  that  knew  he  vras  to  give  the  law.  farm,  where  the  deputies  of  the  senate  found  hic 
Another  embassy  was  now  sent,  conjuring  him  holding  the  plough.    He  appeared  bat  little  rie- 
not  to  exact  from  his  native  city  ought  but  what  vated  with  tne  s^dresses  of  ceremony  and  ^ 
became  Romans  to  grant.     But  Coriolanus  still  pompous  habits  they  brought   him;  and,  apon 
persisted  in  his  demands,  and  granted  tliem  but  declaring  to  him  the  senate's  pleasare,  he  testi- 
three  days  to  deliberate.     All  that  was  left  was  fied  rather  a  concern  that  his  aid  should  be 
another  deputation  more  solemn  than  either  of  wanted.     However  he  departed   lor  the  ciij, 
the  former,  composed  of  the  pontiffs,  priests,  and  where    both    parties    were    strongly    inflamed 
ansurs.    These,  clothed  in  their  sacred  habits,  against  each  other,  resolved  to  side  with  neitber. 
and  with  a  grave  and  mournful  deportment.  By  threats  and  well  timed  submission  he  pre- 
issned  from  the  city,  and  entered  the  camp  of  the  vailed  upon  the  tribunes  to  put  off  the  disputed 
conqueror :  but  in  vain;  they  found  him  severe  law  for  a  time,  and  carried  himself  so  as  to  be 
and  inflexible  as  before.    When  the  people  saw  a  terror  to  the  multitude.    Having  thus  restored 
them  return  ineffectually,  they  gave  up  the  com-  that  tranquillity  which  he  so  raach   loved,  be 
monwealth  as  lost.     The  temples  were  filled  again  gave  up  the  splendor  of  ambition,  to  enjoj 
with  old  men,  women,  and  children,  who,  pros-  his  little  farm.    Cincinnatus  was  not  long  retired, 
trate  at  their  altars,  put  up  ardent  prayers  for  the  however,  when  a  fresh  exigence  of  the  state  re- 
preservation  of  their  country  :  nothing  was  to  be  quired  his  assistance.    The  .£quiand  the  Vobci, 
neard  but  anguish  and  lamentation,  nothing  to  who,  though  worsted,  were  still  for  renewing  the 
be  seen  but  affright  and  distress.    At  length  it  war,  made  new  inroads  into  the  territories  of 
was  suggested  that  what  could  not  be  effected  Rome.    Minutius,  one  of  the  consuls  who  sue- 
by  the  intercession  of  the  senate,  or  the  abjura-  ceeded  Cincinnatus,  was  sent  to  oppose  then ; 
tion  of  the  priests,  might  be  brought  about  by  but  his  army  was  driven  into  a  defile  bet^nei 
the  tears  of  his  wife,  or  the  commands  of  his  two  mountains,  from  which,  except  through  ihe 
mother.    This  measure  was  approved  by  all ;  lines  of  the  enemy,  there  was  no  egress.     Tbis 
and  the  senate  itself  gave  it  their  sanction.    Ve-  the  JEqui  had  the  precaution  to  fortify:  by  which 
turia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  therefore,  un-  the  Roman  army  was  so  hemmed  in  oa  eveiy 
dertook  the  embassy,  and  set  forward  from  the  side,  that  nothing  remained  but  submission  to 
city,  accompanied  by  the  principal  matrons  of  the  enemy,  or  famine.    Some  knights,  who  found 
Rome,  Volumnia  his  wife,  and  his  two  children,  means  of  getting  away  privately  through  the 
Coriolanus,  who  at  a  distance  discovered  this  camp  of  the  Volsci,  were  the  flnt  that  broo^t 
mournful  train  of  females,  vras  resolved  to  give  the  account  of  this  disaster  to  Rome.    Nothing 
them  a  denial ;  but,  when  told  that  his  mother  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  all  ranks.  Th« 
and  his  wife  were  among  the  number,  he  instantly  s  nate  at  fint  thought  of  the  other  consul;  but. 
came  down  to  meet  them.  At  first  the  salutations  not  having  sufficient  experience  of  his  abilities, 
and  embraces  of  the  interview  took  away  the  they  unanimously  turned  their  eyes  upon  Cin- 
power  of  words;  and  the  rough  soldier  couM  not  cinnatus,  and  resolved  to  make  him  dictator, 
refrain  from  sharing  in  their  distress.    Coriola-  He  was  found,  as  before,  by  the  messengers  in 
nus  seemed  much  agitated  by  contending  pas-  the  field.    Being  called  upon  to  nominate  hii 
sions ;  while  his  moUier  seconded  her  perauasive  master  of  the  horse,  he  now  chose  a  poor  tm 
eloquence  by  sighs  and  tears :   his  wifie  and  named  Tarquitius ;  and,  upon  entering  the  cit)'« 
children  hung  round  him,  intreating  for  protec-  entreated  all  those  who  were  able  to  bear  arms 
tion  and  pity;  and  the  iair  train,  her  companions,  to  repair  before  sun-set  to  the  Campus  Martius> 
added  their  lamentations,  and  deplored  their  own  He  put  himself  at  their  h«id,  and,  marching 
and  their  country's  distress.     The  patriot  for  a  all  night  with  great  expedition,  he  arrived  before 
moment  was  silent,  feeling  the  strong  conflict  day  within  sight  of  tne  enemy.    Upon  bis  ap 
between  honor  and  inclination :  at  length,  as  if  proach  the  soldiera  raised  a  loud  shout,  to  ap* 
roused  from  a  draam,  he  flew  to  take  up  his  prixe  the  consul's  army  of  the  relief  that  was  '< 
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fiand ;  th«  .£qui,  not  a  little  amazed,  saw  them-  finished,  it  waff  expected  that  they  would  give 
selves  between  two  enemies;  and  when  they  up  office;  but,  having  known  the  charms  of  pQwer, 
perceived  Cindoaatus  making  the  strongest  en-  they  were  now  unwilling  to  resign  it;  and,  le- 
trenchroents  beyond  them,  to  prevent  their  escape,  gardless  either  of  the  approbation  of  the  senate 
a  furious  combat  ensued ;  until,  attacked  on  both  or  the  people,  resolved  to  continue  in  the  de- 
sides,  they  b^^d  a  cessation  of  arms.  They  cemvirate.  A  conduct  so  inconsistent  and  ar- 
offered  the  dictator  his  own  terms;  when  he  bitrary  produced  discontents;  and  these  again 
gave  them  their  lives,  but  obliged  them,  in  fresh  acts  of  tyranny.  The  city  was  become  al- 
token  of  servitude,  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  Their  most  a  desert,  with  respect  to  all  who  had  any 
captains  and  generals  he  made  prisoners.  Thus,  thing  to  lose.  Yet  not  one  citizen  was  suiHci- 
having  rescued  a  Roman  army  from  inevitable  ently  assured  to  strike  for  his  country's  freedom ; 
destruction,  having  defeated  a  powerful  enemy,  these  tyrants  continued  to  rule  without  control, 
having  taken  and  fortified  their  city,  and,  still  constantly  guarded  by  their  lictors,  and  a  numer- 
more,  having  refused  any  part  of  the  spoil,  he  ous  crowd  of  dependentn.  In  this  situation  of 
resigned  his  dictatorship,  after  having  enjoyed  the  state,  the  ^qui  and  Volsci  projected  new 
it  but  fourteen  days.  The  senate  would  have  incursions,  and  advanced  within  ten  miles  of 
enriched  him  ;  but  he  declined  their  offers.  Rome.     But  the  decemviri,  being  in  possession 

Still  this  repose  from  foreign  invasions  did  of  the  military  as  well  as  civil  power,  divided 
not  lessen  the  tumults  of  the  city.  The  clamors  their  army  into  three  parts ;  of  which  one  con- 
fer the  Agrarian  law  continued,  and  raged  jFet  tinned  with  Appius  in  the  city,  to  keep  it  in 
more  fiercely,  when  Sicinius  Dentatus  came  for-  awe ;  the  other  two  were  commanded  by  bis 
ward,  to  enumerate  his  hardships.  See  Denta-  colleagues,  and  were  led,  one  against  the  iEqui, 
Tus.  Notwithstanding  his  speech  had  great  ef-  and  the  other  against  the  Sabines.  The  Roman 
feet  on  the  people,  the  Agrarian  law  was  post-  soldiers  had  now  adopted  a  method  of  punishing 
poned  by  a  number  of  young  patricians  who  the  generals  whom  they  dislit^ed,  by  suffering 
made  a  riot  and  broke  the  ballotmg  urns.  The  themselves  to  be  vanquished  in  the  field.  They 
\  republic  of  Rome  had  now  near  sixty  years  been    put  it  in  practice  upon  this  occasion,  and  shame- 

fluctuating  between  the  contending  orders  that    fully  abandoned  their  camp  on  the  approach  of 
composed  it  till,  at  length  each  side,  as  if  weary,    the  enemy.    Never  was  tne  news  of  a  victory 
were  willing  to  respire  a  while.    The  citizens,    more  joyfully  received  at  Rome  than  the  tidings 
therefore,  of  every  rank,  now  began  to  complain    of  this  defeat :   the  generals,  as  always,  were 
of  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  their  magistrates,    blamed  for  the  treachery  of  their  men  :  some  de- 
and  wished  to  be  guided  by  a  written  body  of   mandcd  that  they  should  be  deposed ;  others  that 
laws;  in  which  both  the  senate  and  the  people    a  dictator  should  lead  the  troops  to  conquest  i 
concurred.    It  was  therefore  agreed  that  ambas-    among  the  rest  Sicinius  Dentatus,  an  old  tribune, 
sadors  should  be  sent  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,    spoke  his  sentiments  with  his  usual  openness ; 
and  to  Athens,  to  bring  home  such  enactments    and,  treating  the  generals  with  contempt,  showed 
thence  as  by  experience  had  been  found  most    the  faults  of  their  discipline  in  tlie  camp  and  of 
equitable;  and  three  senators,  Posthumius,  Sul-    their  conduct  in  the  field.    Appius,  in  tne  mean 
picius,  and  Manlius,  were  fixed  upon  for  the    time,  was  not  remiss  in  observing  the  poptUar 
commission  and  galleys  assigned  tc convey  them,    disposition.    Dentatus,  in  particular,  was  mark- 
While  they  were  abroad,  a  dreadful  plague  de-    ed  out  for  vengeance,  and,  under  pretence  of  do- 
populated  Rome  for  about  a  year.    The  ambas-    ing  him  particular  honor,  was  appointed  legate, 
sadors  at  the  close  of  that  period  returned,  bring-    and  put  at  the  head  of  the  supplies  which  wero 
ing  home  a  body  of  laws,  collected  from  all  the    sent  from  Rome  to  the  army.    The  office  of  le- 
civilized  states  of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  being    gate  was  held  sacred  among  the  Romans,  as  in 
afterwards  formed  into  ten  tables,  and  two  more    it  were  united  the  authority  of  a  general  with 
being  added,  constituted  that  celebrated  code,    the  reverence  due  to  the  priesthood.    Dentatus 
called  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  fragments    proceeded  to  the  camp  with  alacrity,  where  he 
of  which  are  still  extant.    The  tribunes  now  re-    was  received  with  all  the  external  marks  of  re- 

3uired  that  a  body  of  men  should  be  chosen  to  spect ;  but  the  generals  soon  found  means  of 
igest  these  laws  into  proper  form.  After  long  revenge.  Appointed  to  head  100  men  and  ex- 
deoates,  whether  this  cnoice  should  not  be  partly  amine  a  more  commodious  place  for  encampment, 
made  from  the  people  as  well  as  the  patricians,  thi  soldiers,  who  were  dven  as  his  attendants, 
it  was  at  last  agreed  that  ten  of  the  principal  se-  were  assassins,  and  led  him  out  of  the  way  into 
nalois  should  he  elected,  whose  power,  continu-  the  bosom  of  a  retired  mountain.  Dentatus,  too 
ing  for  a  year,  should  be  equal  to  that  of  kings  late  perceiving  the  treachery  of  the  decemviri, 
and  consuls,  and  their  decision  final.  The  per-  was  resolved  to  sell  his  life  dearly ;  he  therefore 
sons  chosen  were  Appius  and  Genutius,  who  placed  his  back  against  a  rock,  and  defended 
had  been  elected  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year ;  nimself  against  those  who  pressed  on  him,  kUl- 
Posthumius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  the  three,  ing  no  fewer  than  fifteen  of  the  assailants,  and 
ambassadors ;  Sextus  and  Romulus,  former  wounding  thirty.  The  assassins,  terrified  at  his 
consuls ;  vrith  Julius  Veturius,  and  Horatius,  amazing  bravery,  now  showered  in  their  javelins 
senators  of  the  first  consideration.  The  decern-  upon  him,  all  which  he  received  on  his  shield  ; 
viri,  being  now  invested  with  absolute  power,  and  the  combat,  though  so  unequal  in  numbers, 
agreed  to  take  the  reins  of  government  by  turns,  was  long  managed  with  doubtful  success,  till  at 
and  each  to  dispense  justice  for  a  dav.  For  the  length  his  assailants,  ascending  the  rock  against 
first  year  these  magistrates  attended  their  duty  which  he  stood,  poured  down  stones  ou  the 
with  extreme  application ;  and,  their  work  being  brave  old  soldier  from  above,  and  crushed  hi.n  to 
Vol.  XVIII.  2  Z 
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death.  The  deceniTiri,  pretending  to  join  in  the  the  deepest  mourning.  Claudias,  (he  aceisfr, 
general  torrow  for  so  brave  a  man,  decreed  him  was  also  there,  and  began  by  making  bis  de 
a  funeral,  with  military  honors :  but  the  great-  mand.  Virginius  next  spoke:  he  represcoted 
ness  of  their  apparent  distress,  compared  with  that  his  wife  had  many  children ;  that  she  bd 
their  known  hatred,  only  rendered  them  still  more  been  seen  pregnant  by  numbers  ;  that,  if  he  bid 
detestable  to  the  people.  intentions  of  adopting  a  supposititious  child,  hf 
A  transaction  still  more  atrocious  inspired  the  would  have  fixed  upon  a  boy  rather  than  a  giri; 
citizens  with  a  resolution  to  break  all  measures  that  it  was  notorious  to  all  that  his  wife  had  faer- 
of  obedience.  Appius^  who  remained  at  Rome,  self  suckled  her  own  child  ;  and  that  it  was  er- 
sitting  one  day  on  nis  tribunal  to  dispense  jus-  prising  such  a  claim  should  be  now  made,  after 
tice,  saw  a  maiden  of  exquisite  beauty  passing  to  fifteen  years  had  elapsed.  While  the  father tha 
one  of  the  public  schools,  attended  by  her  nurse,  spoke  V^irginia's  persuasive  innocence  seeotd 
Conceiving  a  violent  passion  for  her,  he  resolved  to  add  weight  to  all  his  remonstrances.  Tbe 
to  obtain  the  gratification  of  his  desires ;  and  people  were  entirely  satisfied  of  the  hardship  of 
though  he  found  sh^  was  the  daughter  of  Vir-  nis  case,  till  Appius  interrupting  him,  under  i 
ginius  a  centurion,  then  with  the  army  in  the  pretence  of  being  sufficiently  instructed  in  tie 
field,  and  had  been  contracted  to  Icilius,  for-  merits  of  the  cause,  finally  adjudged  her  to 
merly  a  tribune  of  the  people,  he  resolved  to  Claudius,  and  ordered  the  lictors  to  cany  bei 
break  this  match  and  espouse  her  himself.  The  off.  Virginius  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  so- 
laws  of  the  Twelve  tables,  however,  had  for-  tence.  He  only  mildly  intreated  Appius  to  be 
bidden  the  patricians  to  intermarry  with  the  pie-  permitted  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  one  whom  k 
beians;  and  he  could  not  infringe  these.  A  yet  nad  long  considered  as  his  child.  With  thbtbe 
more  criminal  course  was  therefore  determined  decemvir  complied,  when  the  father,  with  the 
on.  He  engaged  one  Claudius,  who  had  long  been  most  poignant  anguish,  taking  his  almost  expirio; 
the  minister  of  his  pleasures,  to  assert  that  Vir-  daughter  in  his  arms,  for  a  while  supported  hs 
ginia  was  his  slave,  and  to  refer  the  cause  to  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and  wiped  away  her  tean. 
tribunal  for  decision.  Claudius  behaved  accord-  happening  to  be  hear  the  shops  that  surrounded 
ing  to  his  instructions ;  and,  entering  into  the  the  forum,  he  now  snatched  up  a  knife  that  Uj 
school  whert  she  was  playing  among  her  female  on  the  shambles,  and  buried  die  weapon  is  he 
companions,  seized  upon  her  as  his  property,  breast;  then  holding  it  up,  reeking  with  the 
and  was  only  prevented  from  dragging  tier  away  blood  of  his  daughter,  'Appius,  he  cried/  'br 
by  force  by  tne  people  drawn  together  by  her  this  blood  of  innoceuce,  I  devote  thy  bead  tc 
cries.  At  length,  after  the  opposition  was  over,  the  infernal  gods.'  Thus  saying,  with  the  bloodr 
he  led  the  weeping  virgin  to  the  tribunal  of  Ap-  knife  in  his  hand,  and  threatening  destruction  to 
pius,  and  there  alleged  his  claim.  He  asserted  whomsoever  should  oppose  him,  be  ran  tbroosi) 
that  she  was  born  in  his  house,  of  a  female  slave,  the  city,  wildly  calling  upon  the  people  to  strike 
who  sold  her  to  the  wife  of  Virginius,  who  had  for  freedom,  and  thence  went  to  the  camp,  spread- 
been  barren.  That  he  had  several  credible  evidences  ing  a  like  flame.  Followed  by  a  number  of  bs 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  said ;  but  that,  friends,  he  informed  the  soldiers  of  all  that  wai 
until  they  could  come  together,  it  was  but  rea-  done,  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  handf  aad 
sonable  the  slave  should  be  delivered  into  his  asked  their  pardon,  and  that  of  the  gods,  for 
custody.  Appius  seemed  to  be  struck  with  the  having  committed  so  rash  an  action.  The  ariBTi 
justice  of  his  claim.  He  observed  that,  if  the  already  predisposed,  instantly  with  shouts  d^ 
reputed  father  himself  were  present,  he  might  dared  their  approbation  of  the  deed ;  and,  de- 
indeed  be  willing  to  delay  the  delivery  of  the  camping,  left  their  generals  behind,  to  take  their 
maiden  for  some  time;  but  that  it  was  not  lawful  station  once  more  upon  mount  Aventine.  The 
for  him,  in  the  present  case,  to  detain  her  from  other  army,  which  had  been  to  oppose  the  Sa- 
her  master..  He  therefore  adjudged  her  to  bines,  came  over  in  large  parties  to  join  then. 
Claudius,  as  his  slave,  to  be  kept  by  him  till  Appius,  in  the  mean  time,  did  all  he  could  lo 
Virginius  should  be  able  to  prove  his  paternity,  quell  the  disturbances  of  the  city :  but,  finding 
This  sentence  was  received  with  loua  clamors  the  tumult  incapable  of  control,  at  first  st- 
and reproaches;  the  women,  in  particular,  came  tempted  to  find  safety  by  flight;  then  encouraged 
round  Virginia,  as  if  willing  to  protect  her  from  by  Oppius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  he  ventured  to 
thejudge ;  while  Icilius,  her  lover,  boldly  opposed  assemble  the  senate,  and  urged  the  punishment 
the  decree,  and  obliged  Claudius  to  take  refuge  of  all  deserters.  The  senate,  however,  foresaw 
under  the  tribunal  of  the  decemviri.  All  things  the  dangers  and  miseries  that  threatened  the 
now  threatened  an  open  insurrection ;  when  Ap-  state,  in  case  of  opposing  the  army ;  they  tber^ 
pius  thought  proper  to  suspend  his  judgment  till  fore  despatched  messengers  to  them,  ofiering  to 
the  arrival  of  Virginius,  who  was  then  about  restore  the  former  mode  of  government.  Tp 
eleven  miles  from  Rome,  The  day  following  this  proposal  all  the  people  joyfully  assented. 
was  fixed  for  the  trial :  in  the  mean  time  Appius*  and  tlie  army  gladly  tendered  their  submission, 
sent  letters  to  the  generals  to  confine  Virginius,  Appius,  and  Oppius  one  of  his  colleaguesi  botb 
as  his  arrival  in  town  might  only  serve  to  kindle  died  by  their  own  hands  in  prison.  The  other 
sedition.  These  letters,  however,  were  inter-  eight  decemvirs  went  into  Toluntary  exile, 
cepted  by  the'centurion's  friends,  and,  pretending  The  tribunes  now  grew  more  turbulent :  they 
the  death  of  a  near  relation,  he  obtained  per-  proposed  two  laws ;  one  to  permit  plebeians  to 
mission  to  leave  the  camp,  and  flew  to  Home,  intermarry  with  patricians,  and  the  other  to 
The  next  day  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  permit  them  to  be  admitted  to  the  constilsbifL 
to  the  astonishment  of  Appius,  leading  his  weep-  These  proposals  the  senators  received  with  io' 
ing  daughter  by  the  hand,  both  being  habited  in  ditrnation,  and  seemed  resolved  to  undergo  tbt 
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utmost  extremities  rather  than  enact  tliem.  How-  rescue  his  country  from  impending  danger.  He 
ever,  finding  this  resistance  only  increase'  the  began  by  summoning  Mielius ;  who  refused  to 
public  commotions,  they  at  last  consented  to  obey.  He  next  sent  Ahala,  the  roaster  of  his 
pass  the  law  concerning  intermarriages.  But  horse,  to  compel  his  appearance ;  who,  meeting 
the  people  were  thus  appeased  only  for  a  short  him  in  the  forum,  and  pressing  him  to  follow  to 
time ;  returning  to  their  old  custom  of  refusing  the  dictator's  tribunal,  upon  his  refusal  Ahala 
tu  enlist  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  dictator  ap- 
consuls  were  forced  to  hold  a  private  conference  plauding  his  officer^  now  commanded  the  con- 
with  the  chief  of  the  senate ;  where,  after  many  spirator's  goods  to  be  sold,  his  house  to  be  de- 
debates,  Claudius  proposed  to  create  six  or  eight  molished,  and  his  stores  to  be  distributed  among 
governors  in  the  room  of  consuls,  whereof  one-  the  people.  But  the  tribunes  were  enraged  at 
half  at  least  should  be  patricians.  This  project  the  death  of  Melius ;  and,  to  punish  the  senate, 
was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  people ;  yet,  though  at  the  next  election,  instead  ot  consuls,  insisted 
many  of  the  plebeians  stood,  the  choice  wholly  upon  restoring  their  military  tribunes.  With 
iell  upon  the  patrician  candidates.  These  new  this  the  senate  were  obliged  to  comply.  The 
magistrates  were  called  military  tribunes ;  they  next  year,  however,  the  government  returned  to 
were  at  first  but  three,  afterwaras  four,  and  at  its  ancient  channel,  and  consuls  were  chosen, 
length  six.  They  had  the  power  and  ensigns  of  The  Veieotes  had  at  this  period  long  been  the 
consuls ;  yet,  that  power  being  divided  among  a  rivals  of  Home,  and  had  ever  taken  the  opportu- 
number,  each  singly  was  of  less  authority.  The  nity  of  its  internal  distresses  to  ravage  its  terri- 
first  that  were  cbosen  only  continued  in  ofiice  tories ;  they  had  even  threatened  \U  ambassadors 
about  three  months,  the  augurs  having  found  sent  to  complain  of  these  injuries  with  outrage, 
something  amiss  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  elec-  In  war  they  bad  been  extremely  formidable,  and 
tion.  Consuls  once  more,  therefore,  came  into  had  cut  off  almost  all  the  Fabian  family  ;  who, 
ofiice;  and,  to  lighten  the  weight  of  business  to  the  number  of  306  persons, had  voluntarily  un- 
which  they  were  obliged  to  sustain,  a  new  dertaken  to  defend  the  frontiers  against  ttiem. 
office  was  erected,  namely,  that  of  censors,  to  It  was  therefore  determined  that  the  city  of  Veii 
be  chosen  every  fifth  year.  Their  business  was  should  be  demolished ;  and  the  Roman  army  set' 
to  take  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  estates  of  down  before  it,  prepared  for  a  protracted  resist- 
the  people,  and  to  distribute  them  into  their  ance.  The  strength  of  the  place  may  be  inferred 
proper  classes ;  to  enquire  into  their  lives  and  from  the  continuance  of  the  siege,  which  lasted 
manners ;  to  degrade  senators  for  misconduct :  ten  years.  Various  was  the  success,  and  many 
to  dismount  knights ;  and  to  displace  plebeians  were  the  commanders :  the  besiegers'  works  were 
from  their  tribes  into  inferior  ones,  in  case  of  oflen  destroyed,  and  many  of  their  men  cut  off, 
misdemeanor.  The  two  first  censors  were  until  the  undertaking  seemed  to  threaten  depo- 
Papirius  and  Sempronius,  both  patricians ;  and  putation  to  Rome  itself;  so  that  a  law  was  mad* 
from  this  order  they  continued  to  be  elected  for  lor  all  the  bachelors  to  many  the  widows  of  the 
nearly  100  years.  This  new  creation  served  to  soldiers  who  were  slain.  To  carry  on  this  siege 
restore  peace  for  some  time ;  and  the  triumph  with  greater  vigor  Fnrius  Camillus  was  created 
gained  over  the  Volscians  by  Geganius  the  con-  dictator.  Upon  his  appointment  numbers  of  the 
sul  added  to  the  universal  satisfaction.  But  some  people. flocked  to  his  standard,  confident  of  sac- 
time  after,  a  famine  pressing  hard  upon  the  poor,  cess,  and  he  at  once  prepared  to  mine  the  works 
the  usual  complaints  against  the  rich  were  re-  of  the  enemy.  Certain  of  the  result,  he  sent  to 
newed ;  and  these,  as  before,  proving  ineffectual,  the  senate,  aesiring  that  all  who  chose  to  share 
produced  new  seditions.  The  consuls  were  ac-  in  the  plunder  of  Veii  should  immediately  repair 
cused  of  neglect  in  not  having  laid  in  proper  to  the  army :  and,  entering  the  breech  at  the  head 
Quantities  of  corn  ;  they,  however,  disregaraed  of  his  men,  the  city  was  instantly  filled  with  his 
the  murmurs  of  the  populace,  content  with  ex-  legions.  Thus,  like  a  second  Troy,  was  the  city 
erting  all  their  care  in  attempts  to  supply  the  of  Veii  taken,  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  and  with 
pressing  necessity :  and  appear  to  have  done  all  its  spoils  enriched  the  conquerors ;  while  Camil- 
that  could  be  expected  from  active  magistrates,  lus  himself  was  decreed  a  triumph  after  the  man- 
Yet  Spurius  Mflelius,  a  rich  knight,  who  had  ner  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  having  his  chariot 
bought  up  all  the  corn  of  Tuscany,  outshone  drawn  by  four  milk-white  horses.  His  usual 
them  in  liberality.  This  demagogue,  hoping  to  good  fortune  attended  Camillus  in  a  new  expe- 
become  powerful  by  the  contention  in  the  state,  dition  against  the  Falisci ;  he  routed  their  army, 
distributed  com  in  great  quantities  among  tlie  and  besieged  their  capital  Fsderii,  which  threat- 
poor,  till  his  house  became  the  asylum  of  all  ened  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance.  Here  a 
such  as  wished  to  exchange  a  life  of  labor  for  schoolmaster,  who  had  the  care  of  the  chiMren 
one  of  lazy  dependence.  When  he  had  thus  belonging  to  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  having 
gained  a  sufiicient  number  of  partizans,  he  pro-  decoyed  them  into  the  Roman  camp,  offered  to 
cured  large  quantities  of  arms  to  be  brought  into  put  them  into  the  hands  of  Camillus,  as  the 
his  house,  and  formed  a  conspiracy,  by  which  surest  means  of  inducing  the  citizens  to  surren- 
he  was  to  obtain  supreme  command,  while  some  der.  But  the  general,  struck  with  the  treachery 
of  the  tribunes,  whom  he  had  corrupted,  were  to  of  a  wretch  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  inno- 
act  under  him.  Minucius  discovered  the  plot,  cence,  and  not  to  betray  it,  immediately  ordered 
and,  informing  the  senate,  they  resolved  to  create  him  to  be  stripped',  his  hands  tied  behind  him. 
a  dictator,  who  should  quell  the  conspiracy,  and  in  that  ignominious  manner  to  be  whipped 
without  appealing  to  the  people.  Cincionatus,  into  the  town  by  his  pupils.  This  generous  be- 
now  eighty  years  old,  was  chosen  once  more  to  haviour  in  Camillus  effected  more  than  his  arms ; 
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the  magistrates  immediately  submitted  to  the  harttig  sent  a   benld  before  bim  to  im. 

senate,  leaving  to  Camillus  the   conditions  of  that  those  ambassadors,  who  had  so  m^v*. 

their  surrender ;  who  only  fined  them  in  a  sum  of  violated  the  law  of  nation^  sfaould  be  deji? 

money,  and  received  them  under  the  protection  up  to  him.    The  seoale  was  now  paai  v. 

and  the  alliance  of  Rome.  plexed  between  their  regard  for  the  Uw  j  -■ 

The  tribunes  at  home  still,  however,  were  full  tiuns  and  their  aifection  for  the  Fabi 

of  accusations  against  Camillus.    To  their  other  wisest  of  them  thought  the  demand  of  t»0'^ 

charges  they  added  that  of  his  having  concealed  to  be  but  just :  however,  as  it  coocened  pe- 

a  part  of  the  plunder  of  Veii,  particularly  two  of  great  consequence  and  popuhiitf,  tk  c 

brazen  gates,  for  his  own  use ;  and  appointed  a  script  fathers  referred  the  afiair  to  the  \t:- 

day  on  which  he  was  to  appear  before  the  people,  who  by  their  curisB  were  so  far  from  coode-- 

Camillus,  finding  the  mulutude  exasperated,  and  the  three  brothers,  that,  at  the  next  ekcK-  i 

detesting  their  ingratitude,  resolved  not  to  wait  military  tribunes,  they  were  cbosn  the  r 

the  ignominy  of  this  trial ;  but,  embracing  his  Brennus,  looking  upon  this  promouoD  a 

wife  and  children,  prepared  to  depart  from  Rome.  Fabii  as  a  high  affront,  hastened  his  act 

He  had  passed  one  of  the  gates  when,  turning  Rome.    The  six  milittury  tribunes,  Q.  h. 

his  face  to  the  capitol,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  Cseso  Fabius,  Caius  Fabias,  Q.  Sulpiu 

to  heaven,  he  entreated  all  the  gods  that  his  Servilius,  and  Sextus  Cornelius,  marcked  >- 

countrymen  might  one  day  be  sensible  of  their  meet  him  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  bot  ** 

iniustice.    He  then  passed  forward  to  Ardea,  out  either  sacrificing  to  the  gods  or  coisc: 

where  he  afterwards  learned  that  he  had  been  the  auspices :  ceremonies  essential  zm<m  *  y 

fined  1500  asses.   The  Romans  indeed  soon  had  pie  that  drew  their  courage  and  ooafidni^   i 

reason  to  repent  their  persecution  of  this  general;  these  signs.    Itie  Gauls  were  70,000  ^7' 

for  now  a  more  formiaable  enemy  than  ever  they  The  two  armies  met  near  the  river  Altik  i-  i 

bad  encountered  threatened  the  republic :  an  in-  sixty  furlongs  from  Rome ;  when  the  Ff*c  i 

undation  of  Gaulsi  under  their  leader  Brennus.  extended  their  wings  so  Car  as  to  weh 

One  Coeditius  pretended  to  have  heard  a  miracu-  centre  very  thin.    Their  best  troops,  to  tN 

Ions  voice,  saying,  <  Go  to  the  mi^istrates,  and  ber  of  24,000  men,  they  posted  between  tv ' 

tell  them  that  the  Gauls  draw  near.'    His  warn-  and  the  adjoining  hills ;  the  rest  on  the  bi!-  i 
ing  was  despised;  but,  when  the  event  showed  '  first  the  Gauls  attacked  the  latter^  who bei'.;* 

the  truth  of  his  prediction,  Camillus  erected  a  put  into  confusion,  the  forces  in  the  plair  > ' 

temple  to  the  unknown  Deity,  and  the  Romans  struck  with  such  terror  that  they  fl«d  ▼  ' 

invented  for  him  the  name  of  Aius  Locutius.  drawing  a  sword:  and  most  of  the  soldier 

Messengers  arrived  repeatedly  with  the  news  of  stead  of  returning  to  Rome,  ran  off  to  \  ej  ^ 

the  devastations  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  Romans  were  drowned  as  they  endeavoured  tt  - 1 

behaved  as  if  an  invasion  had  been  impossible,  across  the  Tiber ;  many  fell  in  the  pumut  \ 

At  last  envoys  arrived  at  Rome,  imploring  as-  sword  of  the  conquerors:  and  some  got  to  R 

sistance  against  an  army  of  Gauls,  which  now  which  they  filled  with  terror  and  coiutfni- 

besieged   Clusium.      Here  Amnx,  one  of  the  The  day  alter  the  battle,  Brennus  mait^t^.  i 

chief  citizens,  having  been  guardian  to  a  young  troops  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  opiu.  I 

noble,  and  having  educated   him  in  his  own  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.   Her 

house,  he  fell  in  love  with  his  guardian's  wife ;  scouts  brought  him  word  that  the  gates  >>'i 

and,  upon  the  first  discovery  of  the  intrigue,  city  were  open,  and  not  a  Roman  to  be  stf.  i 

conveyed  her  away.-    Arunx  endeavoured  to  ob-  the  ramparts.     He  advanced  slowly,  k^^  ' 

tain  reparation  for  the  injury;  but  the  magis*^  fearing  an  ambuscade,  which  gave  the  U-^"-! 

tmtes  were  bribed,  and  the  injured  guardian,  to  an  opportunity  to  throw   into  the  cip  t.  1 

espouse  the  cause  of  this  lover,  applied  to  the  the  men  who  were  fit  to  bear  aims,  with  i^' 

Galli  Senones  to  engage  in  this  quarrel,  ac-  ant  provisions.    They  had  not  snfficicot  c  i 

quainting  them  with  the  great  plenty  of  Italy,  to  defend  the  city :  the  old  men,  noses. :  i 

Upon  this  the  Senones  resolved  to  follow  him  ;  children,   therefore,  fled   to  the  neigl^'^^i 

and,  a  numerous  army  being  formed,  they  passed  towns.     At  length  Biennus,  havmg  sp(«-  --  ^ 

the  Alps,  under  the  conduct  of  their  Etrurian  days  in  taking  various  precautions,  estcR^  '  ' 

guide,  and,  leaving  the  Celts  unmolested  in  fourth  day  after  the  battle.     The  gates  be '    < 

Italy,  fell  upon  Umbria,  and  possessed  them-  open,  the  walls  without  defence,  and  the  kr.  i 

selves  or  all  the  country  from  Ravenna  to  Pice-  without  inhabitants.     Rome  appeored  )  &*  ' 

num.    They  were  about  six  years  in  settling  mere  desert ;  but  he  could  not  hAien,  *  * 

themselves  in  their  new  acquisitions :  at  length  that  all  the  Romans  were  lodged  in  the  a 

Arunx  brought  the  Senones  before  Clusium,  his  or  that  so  numerous  a  people  shooM  in 

wife  and  her  lover  having  shut  themselves  up  in  the  place  of  their  nativity.     On  the  otlter 

that  city.  The  senate,  therefore,  sent  an  embassy  he  could  no  where  see  any  armed  ton  '-' 

of  three  young  patricians  of  the  Fabian  family  to  the  walls  of  the  eitadd.     llaving  fin>  *^* 

bring  about  an  accommodation :  but  tiiese  ambas-  all  the  avenues  to  the  capitol  with  ^-^' 

sadors,  forgetting  their  character,  put  themselves  guards,  he  at  last  cave  the  rest  of  ki> ' ' 

at  the  head  of  the  besieged  in  a  sally,  in  which*  leave  to  disperse  Uiemselves  over  the  r  * 

Q.  Fabius,  their  chief,  slew  with  his  own  hand  plunder  it.     Brennus  himself  advanced  i^' 

one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Gauls.   Here-  rorum  with  the  troops  under  his  eonisaK 

upon  Brennus,  calling  the  gods  to  witness  the  order;  and  was  there  struck  with  x^" 

perfidiousness  of  the  Romans,  and  immediately  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  the  veneiabk 

raising  the  siege,  marched  leisurely  to  Rome,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  death,  ac.-' 
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^1^  V'Draan  sapentition^  for  the  Mltratioa  of    fered  himself  to  be  carried  down  the  slream.  At 
"^       ntry.     They  were  a  portion  of  the    length  he  came  to  the  £6ot  of  the  capitot,  and. 


'f'i.u 


ta  of 


r^^^    '      ''-^^^d  the  most  aDcient  of  the  venators  who  landing  at  a  steep  place  where  the  Gauls  bad 

*^^  ^  ^  ^honored  with  coDsalardignityyOr  who  had  not  pwted  sentinels,  mounted  with  great  diffio 

^ .     .  ^    ?c^  iBtreed  triumphs.  Their  magnificent  habits,  culty  to  the  rampart  of  the  citadel ;  and,  haying 

•  V*^/ '^   ^'^  '^  ^^^y  of  ^^'^  countenances,  the  silence  made  himself  known  to  the  guards,  was  admitu 
^^'^'"rT  ««s«^yt,  their  modesty  and  constancy  at  the  ed  into  the  place,  and  conducted  to  the  magi» 

'  '0'>i.e«i  tt  teiKx,i  of  his  troops,  made  him  take  them  for  trates.    The  remnant  of  the  senate  being  imme- 

•«:<>  »»o  0^  gv  ^  deities.    The  Gauls  for  a  great  while  diately  assembled,  Pontius  gave  them  an  account 

-fnr-d  a   Kr;<B>»^n  awfiil  distance  from  them.  At  length  a  of  Camillus's  victory ;  and  in  the  name  of  all 

'  '"";>>•   «k  tf  <^,bolder  than  the  rest,  having  out  of  curio*  the  Romans  at  Veii  demanded  that  great  captain 

'^'^.l':•i   cbt:fe!er«^h^  ^  beard  of  M.  Papirius,  the  old  for  their  general.    The  curis  being  called  toge- 

^'  •riit  3..1VT  C2a>t  being  used  to  such  familiarity,  gave  ther,  the  act  of  condemnation  passed  tm  Camil- 

•  .*  hts  Brr^  m  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^'  ^°^  ^^  ^"^  ^^^  abrogated ;  he  was  unanimously 
•« >.!>«.  hdcsia  i^'  '°  revenge  immediately  killed  him.  named  dictatorr  and  Pontus,  being  despatched 
^rniD*  Aaae  1W  )^  ^^  ^  Gauls,  following  his  example,  with  the  decree,  reached  the  army  in  safety. 
''<"-'5  Cm  Ta  ^^^  the  whole  of  the  companions  of  Papi-*  Thus  was  CamiUus,  from  banishment,  raised  at 
,j  "^^    Se^ijJrij  ^tJ»oul  mercy.    After  this  the  enemv  set  once  to  be  sovereign  magistrate  of  his  country. 

''*'r  n^?^      inds  to  their  rage;  dragging  such  of  the  His  promotion  was  no  sooner  known,  but  soldiers 

•*.    '"^^''■gfortli  as  had  concealed  themselves  in  their  flocked  from  all  parts  to  his  camp;  insomuch 

-tj,   ofa(  t^'tiffflsf  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^gg^Q^^-Q^^g^,^^  ^^  ^^  ^QQQ  g^^  himself  at  the  head  of  above 


'  to  lay  the  city  in  ashes.    Accordingly,  ade  of  the  citadel,  some  Gauls  perceived  on  the 

:n-   szirrfr.vMij  command,  Uie  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  side  of  the  hill  the  print  of  Pontius's  hands  and 

us.    ereoJed  Off  If  3^  destroyed  the  temples  and  public  edi-  feet.  They  observed  likewise  that  the  moss  on  the 

u-   ctr.tirfmu  ji^jmI  razed  the  walls  to  the  ground.    Thus  rocks  was  in  several  places  torn  up.    From  thne 

id    heriyfilicCmfiQjoe  in  fact  demolished :  nothing  was  to  marks  they  concluded  that  somebody  had  lately 

h-   aivi  liw  8i>>irsen  on  its  site  but  a  few  hills  covered  with  gone  up  to  and  returned  fronithecapitol,  and  made 

i   orsttheCfSshett  and  a  wide  waste,  in  which  the  Gauls  who  their  report  to  Brennus  of  what  they  had  observe 

I   pal  iGto  cyist.i,ed  the  capitol  were  encamped.    Brennus,  ed ;  when  he  immediately  conceived  the  design, 

stmck  ma  ai^tg  he  should  never  be  able  to  Uke  a  place  which  he  imparted  to  none,  of  surprising  the 

dnwjTtf:  I  skW  Si  nature  had  so  well  fortified,  except  by  place  by  the  same  veay  that  it  had  been  ascend- 

steid  o/'ivtL's.Tr^i^ie,  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  ed.    With  this  view  he  chose  out  of  the  army 

VF€K  drmdt'oai  parties  to  pillage  the  fields,  and  raise  such  eoldiers  as  had  dwelt  in  mountainous  coun- 

across  twfiixr.P^ibutions.     One  of  these  appeared  before  tries,  and  been  accustomed  ftom  their  youth  to 

-;ropi  of  LVfffi^'a,  wbeie  CamiUus  had  now  spent  two  years  climb  precipices.    These  be  ordered,  after  he  had 

tthc'i  L*)??  fiW  •if'ivate  life.    Notwithstanding  the  affront  he  well  examined  the  nature  of  the  place,  to  ascend 

iCtUviha^  jireceived  at  Rome,  the  love  he  bore  his  coun-  in  the  nif^ht  the  vray  that  was  marked  out  for 

'  V'  i'rn  tfceDfin^was  notdiminished,  and,  the  senate  of  Ardea  them,  climbing  two  abreast,  that  one  might  sup- 

'  '     i     d)/!M'K  m^t  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  to  be  port  the  other  in  getting  up.    By  these  means 

nca/rr*uonw     »  ^.^  reUiion  to  the  Gauls,  CamUlus  de-  widi  much  difficulty  they  advanced  from  rock  to 

:o.it.  brou^fit  s      ^  ^  admitted  into  the  councU.    Here  he  rock,  till  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  wall; 

If  «erp  epra  ^  '^^^  ^po„  l},e  Aideates  to  arm  their  youth  and  proceeded  with  such  silence  that  they  ttese 

e  rampam.  Ac  ^^.^  ^^^  defence,  and  refuse  the  Gauls  ad->  not  discovered  or  heard,  either  by  the  sentinels 

n.ic  a&  ^""^lan^je  into  their  city,  and  finally  marched  ont  who  were  upon  guard  in  the  citadlel,  or  even  by 

op^H?Ttumtf  16^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^-^j^l^  8uq>rised  the  Gauls  drown-  their  dogs.    But  a  flock  of  geese  kept  in  a  court 

nieii  who  »^^ -^  ^^^^^  g^d  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  of  the  capitol  in  honor  of  Juno,  and  near  her 

[  rons}005.  "'!  jj^^    Those  who  escaped  under  shelter  of  the  temple,  had  been  spared  from  religious  feeling, 

>  rend  the  ^^'^,.\^i  §^i  Qext  into  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  by  aod  were  alarmed  at  their  first  approach ;  so  that, 

!.o»^  ^iaeSBit9^^^^  they  were  massacred  without  mercy.  This  running  up  and  down,  they  awoke,  with  their 


s.    ^f/^^^nt  revived  the  courage  of  the  Romans,  espe-    cackling,  alanlius,  a  soldier,  who  some  years 
rntatavv^.^lY  of  those  who  had  retired  to  Veii.    There    before  hiid  been  coi 


illy  of  those  who  had  retired  to  Veii.    There  before  had  been  consul.    He  sounded  an  alarm, 

I  dir  aiKT'^'^js  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  condemn  the  and  was  the  first  who  mounted  the  rampart, 

the  Villi  i'^  lie  of  CamiUus,  and  they  now  resolved  to  where  he  found  two  Gauls.    One  of  these  aimed 

It  inhabrtioa  ^^QQ^  bim  for  their  leader.    Accordingly,  they  a  blow  at  him  with  hisbatde-ax;  but  Manlius  ir« 

/t  <ert ;  bfli^'^nt  ambassadors  beseeching  him  to  take  into  return  cut  ofi*  his  right  hand,  and  pushed  his 

theRomrs^'^^   protection  the  fugitive  Romans,  and  the  companion  with  hisbuckler  headlong  nom  the  top 

$0  Dumeroof}  Wrecks  of  the  defeat  at  Allia.     But  CamiUus  of  the  rock.  In  his  fiill  he  drew  several  others  down; 

f  oftneitiasf^  'onXd  not  accept  of  the  command  of  the  troops  and  in  the  meantime  the  Romans,  crowding  to 

DO  where  «f^U  tlie  people  assembled  by  curie  had  legally  the  place,  pressed  upon  the  approaching  enemy, 

ofthetif^  'onferred  it  upon  him;  and  to  communicate  and  tumbled  them  over  one  another.    As  the 

\enue9  to  (^^/ith  them  was  difficult,  the  capitol  being  invest*-  natore  of  the  ground  would  not  snfier  them  to 

.  J!  Izsi&^^'d  on  all  sides.    But  Pontius  Cominius,  a  man  make  a  regular  retreat,  or  even  to  fly,  most  of 

''•snene  ^^*'^tf  mean  birth,  but  bold,  and  very  ambitious,  them,  to  avoid  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  tlirew 

iirennt^ ' -^indertook  it.    He  pot  on  a  light  habit,  covered  themselves  down  the  precipice,  so  that  very  few 

the  m^F^  =^*rilh  cork,  and,  throwing  himself  into  the  Tiber  got  safe  back,    Manhus  was  finaUy  rewarded, 

^Ta5  tbeK  *^ above  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  suf-  and  the  captain  of  the  Roman  gimrd  thrown 
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down  tbe  precipice.     The  Romans  extended  without  the  pririty  or  consent  of  the  dictator, 

their  punishments  and  rewards  even  to  the  brutes.  I,  who  am  vested  with  the  supreme  authority 

Geese  were  ever  after  had  io  honor  at  Rome,  over  the  Romans,  declare  the  contract  void/  At 

and  a  flock  of  them  always  kept  at  the  expense  these  words,  both  sides  drawing  their  swords,  a 

of  the  public.    A  golden  image  of  the  bira  was  confused  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls,  af- 

erected,  and  a  goose  every  year  carried  in  tri-  ter  an  inconsiderable  loss,  were  forced  to  retire 

iimph  upon  a  soft  litter  finely  adorned ;  whilst  to  their  camp ;   which  they  abandoned  in  the 

dogs  were  held  in  abhorrence,  and  the  Romans  night,  and,  hgving  marched  eight  miles,  encamp- 

every  year  impaled  one  of  them  on  a  branch  of  ed  on  the  Gabintan  way.    Camillus  pursued 

elder.    The  blockade  of  the  capitol  had  already  them  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  gave  them  a 

lasted  seven  months ;  so  that  the  want  of  provi-  total  overthrow,  the  Gauls,  according  to  Livy, 

sions  was  rery  severely  felt  both  by  the  besieged  making  but  a  fkint  resistance.    It  was  not,  says 

and  besiegers.    Camillus,  since  his  nomioation  that  author,  so  much  a  battle  as  a  slaughter, 

to  the  dictatorship,  being  master  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  Gauls  were  slain  in  the  action, 

had  posted  strong  guards  on  all  the  roads ;  so  more  in  the  pursuit ;  but  the  greater  number 

that  Brennus,  who  besieged  the   capitol,  was  were  cut  off,  as  they  wandered  up  and  down  in 

himself  besieged,  and  suffered  the  same  inconve-  tlie  fields,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 

niences  which  he  inflicted  on  the  Romans.    Be-  villages.      In  short,  there  was  not  one  single 

sides,  a  plague  raged  in  his  camp,  which  was  Gaul  left  to  carry  ^o  his  coantrymen  the  news  of 

placed  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  demolish-  this  catastrophe.    The  camp  of  the  barbarians 

ed  city;  and  so  great  a  number  of  them  died  in  was  plundered;    and    Camillus,    loaded  with 

one  quarter  that  it  was  afterwards  called  Busta  spoils,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city,  the  sol-^ 

Gallica,  or  the  place  where  the  dead  bodies  of  diers  styling  him  another  Romulus,  the  Father 

the  Gauls  were  burnt.    In  tbe  mean  time  the  of  his  country,  and  the  Second  Founder  of  Rome, 
capitol  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and        As  the  houses  of  Rome  were  now  all  razed, 

ignorant  of  the  steps  Camillus  was  taking  to  re-  the  tribunes  of  the  people  renewed,  with  mote 

lieve  them.    That  ereat  general,  on  the  other  warmth  than  ever,  an  old  project  which  had  oc- 

hand,  not  knowing  the  extreme  want  endured  in  casioned  great  disputes.     Titey  had  formerly 

the  capitol,  only  waited  for  a  faivorable  oppor-  proposed  a  law  for  dividing  tlie  senate  and  go- 

tunity  to  fidl  upon  the  enemy ;  but,  in  tlie  mean  vemment  between  the  cities  of  Veii  and  Rome, 

time,  suffered  tnem  to  pine  away  in  their  infect-  This  idea  was  revived ;  nay,  most  of  the  tribunes 

edcamp.    The  senate,  at  last,  not  knowing  what  were  for  entirely  abandoning  their  old  ruined 

was  become  of  Camillus,  resolved  to  enter  upon  city,  and  making  Veii  the  sole  seat  of  the  em- 

a  negociation,  and  empowered  Sulpitius,  one  of  pire.    Bnt  the  senate  took  the  part  of  Camillus, 

the  military  tribunes,  to  treat  with  the  Gauls ;  and,  being  desirous  to  see  Rome  rebuilt,  con- 

who  made  no  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  terms,  tinued  him,  contrary  to  custom,  a  full  year  in  tlie 

In  a  conference, therefore,  between  Brennus  and  office  of  dictator ;  during  which  time  he  made  it 

Sulpitius,  an  agreement  was  made ;  that  the  Ro-  his  whole  business  to  suppress  the  inclination  of 

mans  were  to  pay  to  the  Gauls  1000  lbs.  of  gold  the  people  to  remove  to  Veii.     Havioe  assem- 

(about  £45,000  sterling),  and  the  latter  to  raise  bled  the  curis,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  lay  aside 

the  siege  of  the  capitol,  and  quit  all  the  Roman  ter-  all  thoughts  of  leaving  Rome ;  and,  when  the  dic- 

ritories.  On  the  aay  appointed,  Sulpitius  brought  tator  reported  die  resolution  of  the  people  to  the 

the  sum  agreed  on,  ana  Brennus  the  scales  and  senate,  while  L.  Lucretius,  who  was  to  give  the 

weights.    Historians  state  that  the  weights  of  the  first  opinion,  was  beginning  to  speak,  it  hap- 

Gauls  were  false,  and  their  scales  untrue ;  which  pened  that  a  centurion,  then  marching  by  the 

liulpitius  complaining  of,  Brennus,  instead  of  senate-house,  cried    out   aloud,    '  Plant  your 

redressing  the  injustice,  threw  his  sword  and  colors,  ensign ;  this  is  the  best  place  to  stay  in.' 

belt  into  the  scale  where  the  weights  were ;  and,  These  words  were  considered  as  dictated  by  the 

when  the  tribune  asked  him  the  meaning  of  so  gods ;  and  Lucretius,  taking  occasion  from  them 

extraordinary  a  behaviour,  the  only  answer  he  to  urge  the  necessity  of  staying  at  Rome :  '  A 

five  was,  Vse  Victis  1  '  Woe  to  the  conquered  1'  happy  omen  V  cried  he, '  I  adore  the  gods  who 

ulpitius  was  so  stung  with  this  haughty  answer  gave  it.'  The  whole  senate  applauded  his  words ; 

that  he  vnis  for  carrying  the  gold  back  into  the  and  a  decree  was  passed  widiout  opposition  for 

capitol,  and  sustaining  the  siege  to  the  last  ex-  rebuilding  the  city.     Though  the  triounes  were 

tremity ;  but  other  Romans  thought  it  advisable  defeated  by  Camillus  in  this  point,  they  resolved 

to  put  up  with  the  affront.    During  these  dis-  to  exercise  their  authority  against  another  pa- 

putes  of  the  deputies  among  themselves  and  with  trician,  who  had  indeed  deserved  punishment 

the  Gauls,  Camillus  advanced  with  his  army  to  This  was  Q.  Fabios,  who  had  violated  the  law 

the  very  gates  pf  Rome ;  and,  being  there  inform-  of  nations,  and  thereby  provoked  the  Gauls,  and 

ed  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  commanded  the  occasioned  the  burning  of  Rome.    His  crime 

main  body  to  follow  him,  and,  arriving  at  the  being  notorious,  he  killed  himself  to  avoid  pU' 

place  of  parley,  exclaimed  *  Carry  back  your  nishment.    On  the  other  hand,  the  republic  gave 

gold  into  the  capitol ;    and  you,  Gauls,  retire  a  house  situated  on  the  capitol  to  M.  Manlius, 

with  your  scales  and  weights.  %  Rome  must  not  as  a  monument  of  his  valor,  and  of  the  gratitude 

be  redeemed  with  gold,  but.  with  steel.'-   Bren-  of  his  fellow-citisens.    Camillus  closed  this  year 

nus  replied,  <  that  he  contravened  a  treaty  which  by  laying  down  his  dictatorship :  whereupon  an 

was  concluded  and  confirmed  vrith  mutual  oaths.'  interregnum  ensued,  during  which  he  governed 

*  Be  it  so ;'  answered'  Camillus, '  yet  it  is  of  no  the  state  alternately  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio ; 

force  having  been  made  by  an  inferior  mafcistrate,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  preside  at  the  election  ol 
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new  magistnites  when  L.  Valerias  Popltcola,  L.  and  clothes.  In  this  destitute  condition  they 
Virginias  Tricostus,  P.  Comelius  Cfos8U9,  A.  had  left  their  own  country,  and  were  going  m 
Manlius  Capitolinus,  L.  £niilius  Mamercinus,  search  of  new  habitations^  when  they  met  Ca^ 
and  L.  Posthumius  Albinos,  were  chosen.  The  millus.  The  unfortaoate  multitude  no  sooner 
first  care  of  these  magistrates  was  to  collect  all  saw  the  Romans  than  they  threw  themselves  at 
the  ancient  monuments  of  the  religion  and  civil  the  dictator's  feet,  who  desired  them  to  take  a 
laws  of  Rome  which  could  be  found  among  the  little  rest,  and  refresh  themselves,  adding  that  he 
ruins  of  the  demolished  city.  The  laws  of  the  would  soon  dry  up  their  tears,  and  transfer  their 
twelve  tables,  and  some  of  the  laws  of  the  kings,  sorrows  to  their  enemies.  The  latter  did  not 
had  been  written  on  brass,  and  fixed  up  in  the  dream  that  the  dictator  could  come  so  speedily 
forum ;  and  the  treaties  made  with  seyeral  na-  from  such  a  distance ;  and  therefore  were  wholly 
tions  had  been  engraved  on  pillars  erected  in  employed  in  plundering  the  houses,  or  feasting 
the  temples.  Pains  were  therefore  taken  to  on  the  provisions  they  (bund  in  Sutrium.  Many 
gather  up  the  rums  of  these  precious  monu-  of  them  were,  therefore,  put  to  the  sword,  while 
ments ;  and  what  could  not  be  found  was  sup-  an  incredible  number  were  made  prisoners ;  and 
plied  by  memory.  The  pontifices,  on  their  the  city  was  restored  to  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
part,  took  care  to  re-establish  the  religious  ce-  And  now,  after  these  glorious  exploitSi  which 
rcmonies,  and  made  also  a  list  of  lucky  and  un-  were  finished  in  so  short  a  time,  Camillas 
lucky  days.  And  now  the  governors  of  the  entered  Rome  in  triumph  a  third  time ;  resigned 
republic  applied  themselves  wholly  to  rebuild  his  dictatorship,  and  the  public  chose  six  new 
the  city.  military  tribunes,  Q.  Quinctius,  Q.  Servius,  L. 

But  Rome  was  scarcely  restored  when  her    Julius,  L.  Aquilius,  L.  Lucretius,  and  Ser.  Sul<- 
citizens  were  alarmed  by  the  news  that  all  her    pitius.    During  their  administration  the  country 
neighbours    were    combining   her  destruction,    of  the  iEqui  was  laid  waste,  in  order  to  put  it 
The  .£qui,  Volsci,  Etrurians,  and  even  her  old    out  of  their  power  to  revolt  anew ;  and  the  two 
friends  the  Latins  and  Hemici,  entered  into  an    cities  of  Cortuosa  and  Contenebra,  in  the  lucu- 
alliance  against  her.    The  republic,  under  this    roony  of  the  Tarouinienses,  were  taken  from  the 
terror,  nominated  Camillus  dictator  a  third  time.    Etrurians.     At  tnis  time  it  was  thought  proper 
He  divided  his  new  levies  into  three  bodies,    to  repair  the  capitol,  and  add  new  works  to  tnat 
The  first,  under  the  command  of  A.  Manlius,  he    part  of  the  hill  which  the  Gauls  had  endea- 
ordered  to  encamp  under  the  walls  of  Rome ;    voured  to  scale.    These  works  were  esteemed 
the  second  he  sent  into  the  neighbourhood  of   very  beautiful,  as  Livy  informs  us,  even  in  the 
Veii ;  and  marched  himself  at  the  head  of  the    time  of  Augustus.    And  now,  Rome  being  rein- 
third,  to  relieve  the  tribunes,  who  were  closely    stated  in  her  former  flourishing  comfitionr  the 
besieged  in  their  camp  by  the  forces  of  the  Volsci    tribunes,  who  had  been  for  some  time  quiet,  be- 
and  Latins.    Finding  the  enemy  encamped  near    gan  to  renew  their  seditious  harangues,  and  re^ 
Lanuvium,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  Marcius,    vive  tlie  old  ouarrel  about  the  division  of  the 
he  posted  himself  behind  it,  and,  by  lighting    conquered  lanas.     As  for  the  military  tribunes, 
fires,  gave  his  countrymen  notice  of  their  ar- .  they  owned  that  their  election  had  been  defeo- 
rival.    The  Volsci  and  Latins,  when  they  under-    tive ;  and  vohmtarily  laid  down  their  office.    So 
stood  that  Camillus  was  at  the  head  of  an  army    that,  after  a  short  interregnum,  daring  which  M. 
newly  arrived,  were  so  terrified  that  they  shut    Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitios,  and  L.  Valerius  Poti^ 
themselves  up  in  their  camp,  which  they  fortified    tins,  governed  the  republic,  six  new  military  tri- 
with  trees  cut  down  in  haste.    The  dictator  ob-    bones^  L.  Papirius,  C.  Seroias,  L.  Emilias,  L. 
serving  that  this  barrier  was  of  green  wood,  and    Menenius,  L.  Valerius,  and  C.  Cornelius,  were 
that  every  morning  there  arose  a  great  wind,    chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  was  spent  in 
which  blew  fall  upon  the  enemy's  camp,  formed    works  of  peace.    A  temple,  which  had  been 
the  design  of  uking  it  by  fire.      With  this  view    vowed  to  Mars  during  the  war,  was  built  and 
he  ordered  one  part  of  his  army  to  go  by  break    consecrated  by  T.  Quinctius.    As  there  had  hi- 
of  day  with  fire-brands  to  the  windward  side  of    therto  been  but  few  Roman  tribes  beyond  the 
the  camp,  and  the  other  to  make  a  brisk  attack    Tiber  which  had  a  right  of  suffrage  in  the  co* 
on  the  opposite  side.  Bv  these  means  the  enemy    mitia,  four  new  ones  were  ;idded,  under  tlie  name 
were  entirely  defeated,  and  their  camp  taken,    of  the  Stellatina,  Tramontina,  Sabatina,  and  Ar- 
Camillus  then  commanded  his  men  to  extinguish    niensis ;   so  that  the  tribunes  were  now  in  all 
the  flames,  and  to  save  the  booty,  with  which  he    twenty-five,  which  enjoyed  the  same  rights  and 
rewarded  his  army.    Then  leaving  his  son  in  the    privileges. 

camp  to  guard  the  prisoners,  and  entering  the  The  expectation  of  an  approaching  war  in- 
country  of  the  iEqui,  he  made  himself  master  of  duced  the  centuries  to  choose  Camillus  one  'of 
their  capital,  Bola.  Thence  he  marched  against  the  military  tribunes  for  the  next  year.  Ilis  coU 
the  Volsci ;  whom  he  entirely  reduced,  after  they  leagues  were  Ser.  Cornelius,  Q.  Servilius,  L. 
had  waged  war  with  the  Romans  for  the  space  of  Quinctius,  L.  Horatius,  and  P.  Valerius.  As 
107  years.  He  next  penetrated  into  Etruria,  to  all  these  were  moderate  and  considerate  men, 
relieve  Sutrinum,  a  town  in  alliance  with  Rome,  they  agreed  to  invest  Camillus  with  the  sole  ma- 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  expedition  Camillus  nagement  of  affairs  in  time  of  war ;  and  in  fii!l 
could  use,  he  did  not  reach  the  place  before  it  senate  transferred  their  power  into  his  hands.  It 
had  capitulated.  The  Sutrini  being  sreatly  dis-  had  already  been  determined  in  the  senate  to  turn 
tressed  for  want  of  provisions,  and  exhausted  the armsofthe republic againstthe Etrurians; but, 
with  labor,  had  surrendered  to  the  Etrurians,  upon  intelligence  being  received  that  the  Antiates 
who.  had  granted  them  nothing  but  their  lives    had  entered  the  Pomptin  territory,  and  obliged  the 
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ftomans'who  had  taken  possesion  ot  it  to  retire,    debtors,  of  whom  there  was  now  a  great  number, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  humble  them  first.    The  senate,  alarmed  at  this  opposition,  created 
The  Antiates  bad  joined  the  Latins  and  Hernici    A.  Cornelias  Cossus  dictator,  for  whicti  the  war 
near  Satricum ;  so  that  tlie  Romans,  being  ap*  witb  tbe  Volsci  aflbrded  them  a  fair  pretedCe. 
fwlled   at    their  prodigiotis  tiumbers,  showed    Manlius  still  continued  to  inflame  the  people 
themselves  backward  to  engage;  which  Camill us  against  the  patricians.     Besides  the  most  on 
peiceiving,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  riding  bounded  personal  generosity,  he  beld  assemblies 
through  all  the  ranks  of  the  army,  encouraged  at  his  own  house  (in  the  citadel)  where  he  slan- 
them  by  a  suitable  harangue ;  after  which  he  d  is-  dered  the  senators,  affirming  that  they   appro- 
momnted,  took  the  next  standard  bearer  by  the  priated  to  tlieir  own  use  all  the  gold  which  was 
hand,  and  led  htm  towards  the  enemy,  crying  to  have  been  paid  to  the  Cauls.    Upon  this  tie 
out,  Soldiers,  advance.     The  soldiery  now  fell  was  committea  to  prison ;  but  the  people  made 
en  the  enemy  with  incredible  fury.    Camillus,  such  disturbance  that  the  senate  released  him. 
to  increase  their  eagerness,  commanded  a  stan-  At  last  he  was  publicly  accused  of  aspiring  to 
dard  to  be  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  ene-  be  king ;  but  the  Romans,  grateful  for  his  having 
my's  battalions;  *which  made  those  who  were  delivered  the  capitol,  could  not  condemn  him. 
fighting  in  the  first  ranks,  exert  all  their  resolu-  The  military  tribunes,  however,  having  appoint- 
tMMi  to  recover  it      The  Antiates  gave  way,  and  ed  the  assembly  to  be  held  without  the  city, 
were  entirely  defeated :  the  Latins  and  Hernici  obtained  their  wish ;  and  Manlius  was  thrown 
separtfled  fW>m  the  Volsci,  and  returned  home :  headlong  from  the  capitol ;  the  people,  who  la- 
while  the  Volsci,  seeing  themselves  abandoned  mented  his  fate,  imputing  a  plague,  which  broke 
by  dieir  allies,  took  refuge  in  the  city  of  Satricum ;  out  soon  after,  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  on  that 
Which  Cami^his  immediately  invested,  and  took  account. 

by  assault,  when  theVolsci  surrendered  at  discre-        The  Romans,  having  now  triumphed  over  the 
tion.    He  theh  left  his  army  under  the  command  Sabines,  the  Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the  Hernici, 
of  Valerius ;  and  returned  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  the  £qui,  and  the  Volscians,  began  to  look  for 
consent  of  the  senate,  and  make,  the  necessary  greater  conquests.  They  accordingly  turned  their 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  Antium.    But,  while  arms  against  the  Samnites,  a  people  about  100 
ne  was  proposing  this  affair,  deputies  arrived  miles  east  from  the  city,  descendea  from  the  Sa- 
from  Nepet  and  Sutrium,  cities  in  alliance  with  bines,  and  inhabiting  a  large  tract  of  southern 
Rone,  demanding  succors  against   the  Etru-  Italy.      Valerius  Corvus  and   Cornelius  were 
rians,  who  threatened  to  besiege  them.    Here-  consuls.    The  first  was  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
upon  the  expedition  against  Antium  was  laid  manders  of  his  time,  and  sumamed  Corvns, 
aside^  and  Camillus  commanded  to  hasten  to  the  from  the  circumstance  of  being  singularly  as- 
reKef  of  the  allied  cities,  with  the  troops  which  Sisted  by  a  crow  in  a  single  combat,  in  which  he 
Servilins  had  at  Rome.      Camillus  immediately  fought  and  killed  a  Gaul  of  a  gigantic  statare. 
set  out  for  the  new  war;  and,  upon  his  arrival  To  his  colleague's  care  it  was  consigned  to  lead 
before  Suirinm,  fomid  it  not  only  besieged  but  an  army  to  Samnium,  the  enemy's  capital,  while 
almost  taken,  the  Etrurians  having  made  them-  Corvus  was  sent  to  relieve  Capua,  the  capital  of 
selves  masters  of  some  t>f  the  gates,  and  all  the  the  Campanians.  The  Samnites  were  the  bravest 
avennes  of  the  city.     But  the  inhabitants  h^r-  men  the  Romans  had  ever  yet  encountered,  and 
ing  that  Camillus  was  come,  recovered  their  cou-  the  contention  between  the  two  nations  was  ma- 
rage,  and,  by  barHcadoes  in  the  streets,  prevented  naged  on  both  sides  with  the  most  determined 
the  enemy  firom  makhig  themselves  masters  of  resolution.    But  the  fortune  of  Rome  prevailed ; 
rtie  ^hole.    Camillus,  dividing  his  army  into  two  and  the  Samnites  at  length  fled.    The  other  con- 
bodies,  ordered  Valerius  to  mkrch  round  the  sul,  having  led  his  army  into  a  defile,  was  in 
walls,  while  he  charged  the  Etrurians  in  the  rear ;  danger  of  being  cut  off,  had  not  Decius,  a  tri- 
dn  which  the  latter  betook  themselves  to  flight  bune,  possessed  himself  of  a  hill  which  com- 
through  a  gate  which  was  not  invested.     Ca-  mandeu  the  enemy  ;  so  that  the  Samnites,  being 
nrillus's  troops  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  them  attacked  on  both  sides,  ^»'ere  defeated  with  great 
within   the    city,  while   Valerius   made   equal  slaughter,  no  fewer  than  30,000  of  them  being  left 
havoc  without  tne  walls.    ^Camillus  hastened  to  dead  upon  the  field.    Some  time  after  this  vic- 
tbe  relief  of  Nepet,  vdiich  had  submitted  to  the  tory,  the  soldiers  who  were  stationed  at  Capua 
Etrurians.    He  took  it  by  assault,  put  all  the  mutinying,  forced  Quintus,  an  old  and  eminent 
Etrerian  soldiers  to  the  sword,  and  condemned  soldier,  to  be  their  leader;  and  came  within 
the  authors  of  the  revolt  to  die  by  the  axes  of  the  eight  miles  of  Rome.    The  senate  immediately 
lictors.    Thus  ended  Camillns*s  military  tribune-  created  Valerius  Corvus  dictator,  and  sent  him 
^ip,  in  which  he  acquired  no  less  reputation  with  another  detachment  to  oppose  them.    The 
than  he  had  done  hi  the  most  glorious  of  his  two  armies  were  now  drawn  up  against  each 
dictatorships.  other,  while  fathers  and  sons  beheld  themselves 
In  the  followmg  magistracy  of  six  military  prepared  to  engage  in  opposite  causes;    but 
tribunes,  a  dangerous  sedition  is  said  to  have  Corvus,  knowing  his  influence  among  the  sol- 
taiken  place   through  the  ambition  of  Marcus  diers,  instead  of  going  forward  to  meet  the  mu- 
Manlius,  who  had  saved  the  capitol  from  the  tineers  in  a  hostile  manner,  went  with  the  most 
Gauls.    He  envied  Camillus,  magnified  his  own  cordial  friendship  to  embrace  and  expostulate 
exploits  beyond  those  of  the  dictator,  concerted  with  his  old  acquaintances.  His  conduct  had  the 
measures  with  the  tribunes,  and  strove  to  gain  the  desired  effect.  Quintus  only  desired  to  have  their 
affections  of  the  multitude  by  advocating  the  defection  forgiven.    A  war  between  the  Romans 
Agtarian  law,  and  that  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  and  Latins  followed  soon  after;  and  as  their 
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habits,  arms,  and  language,  were  the  tame,  the  ten  of  bis  soldiers,  habited  like  shepherds,  to 
most  exact  discipline  was  necessary  to  prerent  throw  themselves  in  the  way  the  Romans  were 
•confusion  in  the  engagement.    Orders,  therefore,  to  march.  The  consul  met  them,  and  demanded 
were  issued  by  the  consul  Manlius,  that  no  sol-  the  route  the  Samnite  army  had  taken ;  with 
dier  should  leave  his  ranks  under  pain  of  death,  seeming  indifference  they  replied,  that  they  were 
•With  these  injunctions,  both  armies  were  drawn  gone  to  Luceria,  in  Apulia,  and  were  then  be- 
out  in  array,  when  Metius,  the  general  of  the  sieging  it.  The  Roman  general  marched  directly 
enemy's  cavalry,  pushed  forward  and  challenged  by  the  shortest  road,  through  the  defiles,  and 
any  knight  in  the  Roman  army  to  single  combat,  was  not  undeceived  till  he  saw  his  army  sur- 
For  some  time  there  was  a  general  pause,  no  rounded.    Pontius,  thus  having  them  entirely  in 
soldier  offering  to  disobey  his  orders,  till  Titus  his  power,  first  obliged  the  Romans  to  pass  un- 
Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  burning  with  shame  to  der  the  yoke,  stripped  of  all  but  their  garments ; 
see  the  whole  body  of  the  Romans  intimidated,  he  then  stipulated  that  they  should  wholly  quit 
boldly  sallied  out  against  his  adversary.    Man-  the  territories  of  the  Samnites,  and  that  they 
lius  killed  his  adversary ;  and,  despoiling  him  of  should  continue  to  live  upon  terms  of  former 
his  annor,  returned  in  triumph  to  his  *  father's  confederacy.    The  Romans  were  constrained  to 
tent,  where  he  was  giving  orders  relative  to  the  submit  to  this  treaty,  and  marched  into  Capua 
engagement.  Doubtfol  of  the  reception  he  should  disarmed  and  half  naked.    But  afler  this  the 
find,  became,  with  hesitation,  to  lay  the  enemy's  power    of  the  Samnites  declined  every  day, 
spoils  at  Ms  feet,  and  insinuated  that  what  he  while  that  of  the  Romans  continually  increased, 
did  was  entirely  from  a  spirit  of  hereditary  vir-  Under  Papirius  Cursor,  at  different  times  consul 
tue.    But  his  lather,  turning  away,  ordered  him  and  dictator,  repeated  triumphs  were  granted, 
to  be  led  forth  before  the  army,  and  there  to  Fabius  Maximus  also  had  his  share  in  conquer- 
faave  his  head  struck  off  on  «ocount  of  his  dis-  ing  them  ;  Decius,  the  son  of  Decins  who  de- 
obeying  Drders.    The  whole  army  was  strudc  voted  himself,  followed  the  example  of  his  ia- 
witb  horror  at  this  unnatural  mandate ;  but  when  ther.    See  Decius.    The  success  of  the  Romans 
thev  saw  their  young  champion's  head  struck  off,  against  the  Samnites  alarmed   all  Italy.    The 
and  his  blood  streaming  upon  the  ground,  they  Tarentines,  who  had  lone  plotted  against  the  re- 
could  no  longer  contain  their  execrations.    His  fmbtic,  now  declared  themselves ;  and  invited 
dead  body,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the  van-  mto  Italy  Pynhus  king  of  Epirus.    The  offer 
quished  enemy,  was  buried  witfi  all  the  pomp  was  readily  accepted  by  that  ambitious  monarch, 
of  nilttary  greatness.     Mean  time  the   oattle  Their  ambassadors  carried  magnificent  presents, 
loined  with  mutual  fury ;  and,  as  the  two  armies  and  told  him  that  they  only  vranted  a  general 
had  often  fought  under  ifie  same  leaders,  they  of  hme  and  experience ;  and  that  they  could 
combated  with  all  the  animosity  of  a  civil  war.  furnish  ^,000  horse  and  350,000  foot    As  soon 
The  Latins  chiefly  depended  on  their  bodily  as  the  news  of  this  deputation  were  brought  to 
strength;  the  Romans  on  their  invincible  courage,  the  Roman  camp,  iEmilius,  who  had  hitherto 
Forces  so  nearly  matched  seemed  only  to  require  made  war  on  the  T^rennnes'but  gently,  in  hopes 
the  protection  of  their  deities  to  torn  the  scale  of  of  adjusting  matters  by  negocration,  began  to 
victory;  and  the  augurs  had  foretold  that,  what-  commit  all  sorts  of  hostilities.    He  took  cities, 
ever  part  of  the  Roman  army  should  be  dis-  stormed   castles,  and  laid  the  whole  country 
tressed,  the  commander  of  that  part  should  de-  waste,  burning  and  destroying  all  before  him. 
vote  himselffor  his  country.  Manlius  commanded  The  Tarentines  brought  their  army  into  the 
the  right  wing,  and  Decius  led  on  the  left.  Both  field,  but  iEmiHus  obliged  them  to  take  refuge 
sides  fought  for  some  time  with  doubtful  success,  within  their  walls.    However,  he  used  the  pri- 
Imt  at  last  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army  began  soners  with  sneat  moderation,  and  even  sent 
to  give  ground.  Decius  having  resolved  to  devote  them  back  without  ransom.    These  highly  ex- 
himself  for  his  country,  and  to  offer  his  own  life  tolled  the  generosity  of  the  consul,  many  of  the 
to  save  his  army,  afler  the  usual  superstitions,  inhabitants  were  brought  over  to  the   Roman 
mounting  on  horseback,  drove  furiously  into  the  party,  and  they  all  began  to  repent  of  their  har- 
midst  of  the  enemy,  carrying  terror  and  conster-  mg  sent  for  Pyrrhus.    But,  in  the  mean  time, 
nation  wherever  he  came.    He  fell  covered  with  the  Tarentine  ambassadors  arriving  in  Epirus, 
wounds.    The  Roman  army  considering  this  as  pursuant  to  the  powers  they  had  received,  made 
an  assurance  of  success,  ana  the  superstition  of  an  absolute  treaty  with  the  king ;  who  sent  be- 
the  Latins  being  equally  influenced  by  his  reso-  fore  him  the  famous  Cyneas,  with  3000  men,  to 
lution,  a  total  rout  ensued,  and  scarcely  a  fourth  take  possession   of  the  citadel   of  Tarentum. 
part  of  the  enemy  survived  the  defeat.  This  was  This  minister  deposed  Agis,  whom  the  Taren- 
the  taaft  battle  that  the  Latins  had  with  the  Ro-  tines  had  chosen  to  be  their  governor.    He  like- 
mans ;  they  were  forced  to  beg  a  peace  upon  hard  wise  prevailed  opon  the  Tarentines  to  deliver 
conditions;  and  two  years  af^er,  their  strongest  up  the  citadel  into  nis  hands ;  and  sent  messengers 
city,  Paedum,  being  taken,  they  were  brought  to  Pyrrhus,  pressing  him  to  hasten  his  departure, 
under  final  submission  to  the  Roman  power.  Mean  time,  £milius  resolved  to  quarter  his 
About  this  time  the  Romans  sustained  a  signal  troops  in  Apulia,  near  the  territory  of  Tarentum. 
disgrace  in  their  contests  with  the  Samnites.  But  being  obliged  to  pass  throu}^  defiles,  with 
The  senate  having  denied  that  nation  peace,  the  sea  on  one  side  and  hills  on  the  other,  he 
Pontius  their  general  resolved  to  gain  by  strata-  was  attacked  by  the  Tarentines  and  Epirots  from 
gem  what  he  had   frequently    lost  by   force,  barks  fraught  with  balistae,  and  from  archers 
Leading  his  army  into  a  defile  called  Clandium,  and  slingers  on  the  hills.    Hereupon  iEmilius 
and  taking  possession  of  all  its  outlets,  he  sent  placed  the  Tarentine  prisoners  between  him  and 
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the  enemy;  which  the  Tarentines  perceivtDgf  hoped  lo  cut  the  Roman  army  in  pieces  while 
soon  left  off,  bO  that  the  Romans  took  up  their  passing  the  river  ;  but  the  cavalry  coreiing  the 
winter  quarters    in   Apulia.      The    next   year  infimtry,  and  standing;  hetween  them   and  the 
^milius  was  continued  in  command  with  the  Epirots,  gave  tliem  time  to  form  themselves.  On 
title  of  procon^sul ;  and  was  ordered  to  make  the  other  hand  Pyrrhus  drew  up  his  men  as  fast 
war  upon  the  Salentines,  who  had  declared  for  as  they  came  from  the  camp,  and  performed  such 
the    Tarentines.      The  Romans    now  enlisted  deeds  of  valor  that  the  Romans  found  him  worthy 
the  proletarii,  who  were  the   meanest  of  the  of  the  great  reputation  he  had  acquired.     As  the 
people,  and  had  never  before  b.een  suffered  to  cavalry  alone  had  hitherto  enj^aged,   Pyrrhus, 
bear  arms.     In  the  mean  time  Pyrrhus  arrived  who  confided  most  in  his  infantry,  hastened  back 
at   Tarentum,  after    having   narrowly  escaped  to  the  camp,  to  bring  them  to  the  charge ;  and, 
shipwreck.    The  Tarentines,  who  were  entirely  having  changed  habits  with  Megacles,  led  his 
devoted   to  their  pleasures,  expected    that  he  phalanx  against  the  Roman  legions  with  incre- 
should  take  all  the  fatigues  of  the  war  on  him-  dible  fury.    Lxvinus  sustained  the  shock  with 
self,  and  expose   only  his   Epirots  to  danger,  great  resolution,  so  that  the  victory  was  for  many 
But,  his  ships  arriving  one  after  another  with  his  hours  warmly  disputed.     Both  parties   sevejal 
troops,  he  began  to  reform  the  disorders  that  times  gave  way,  but  rallied  again,  and   were 
prevailed.      He  shut  up  their  theatre,  public  brought  back  to  the  charge  by  their  command- 
gardens,  porticoes,  and  places  of  exercises,  and  ers.  Megacles,  in  the  attire  of  Pyrrhus,  was  in  all 
prohibited  all  masquerades,  plays,  &c.    They  places,  and  well  supported  the  character  he  had 
were  utter  strangers  to  military  exercise ;  but  assumed.     But  his  disguise  at  last  proved  fatal 
Pyrrhus,  having  caused  a  register  to  be  made  of  to  him  :  for  a  Roman  knight,  named   Dexter, 
all  the  young  men  fit  for  war,  picked  out  the  taking  him  for  the  king,  followed  him  wlierever 
strongest,  and  incorporated   them    among   his  he  went;  and  at  last  killed  him, stripped  him  of 
own  troops,  exercising  them  daily  for  several  his  armour,   and  carried  it  in  triumph  to  the 
hours.    And  because  many,  who  had  not  been  consul,  who,  by  showing  to  the  Epirots  the  spoils 
accustomed  to  such  severity,  left  their  native  of  their  king,  so  terrified  (hem  that  they  began 
country,  Pyrrhus,  by  a  public  proclamation,  de-  to  give  way.     But  Pyrrhus,  appearing  in  tl)e 
dared  all  such  capitally  guilty.    In  the  mean  first  files  of  his  phalanx,  and  riding  through  all 
time  P.Valerius  Levinus,  the  Roman  consul,  the  lines,  undeceived  his  men,  and  inspired  them 
entering  the  country  of  the  Lucanians,  who  were  with  new  courage.    The  advantage  seemed  to 
in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines,  committed  great  be  equal  on  both  sides,  when  Levinus  ordered 
ravages  there  :  and,  having  taken  and  fortified  his  cavalry  to  advance ;  which  Pyrrhus  observing 
one  of  their  castles,  waited  in  that  neighbourhood  drew  up  twenty  elephants  in  the  front  of  bis 
for  Pyrrhus.    Pyrrhus  therefore  took  the  field  army,  with  towers  on  their  backs  full  of  bowmen, 
with  his  Epirots,  some  recruits  of  Tarentum,  and  The  sight  of  these  dreadful  animals  chilled  the 
other  Italians ;  and  marched  towards  those  parts  bravery  of  the  Romans,  who  had  never  before 
where  Laevinu^  was  waiting  for  him.     The  Ro-  seen  any.     However  they  still  advanced,  till 
mans  were  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  their  Ijorses,  unable  to  bear  the  smell  of  them, 
river  Siris ;  and  Pyrrhus,  appearing  on  the  oppo-  and  frightened  at  the  strange  noise  they  made, 
site  bank,  wished  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  threw  their  riders,  or  carried  them  on  full  speed, 
camp,  and  see  what  appearance  they  made.   He  In  the    mean    time    the   archers,  discharging 
crossed  the  river,  attended  by  Megacles,  and  showers  of  darts  from  the  towers,  killed  many  of 
having  observed  the  consul's  intrenchments,  the  the  Romans,  while  others  were  trod  to  death  by 
manner  in  which  he  had  posted  his  advanced  the  elephants.      Notwithstanding  the  disorder 
guards,  and  the  good  order  of  his  camp,  he  was  of  the  cavalry,  the  legionaries  still  kept  their 
greatly  surprised.    On  his  return  he  changed  ranks,  till  Pyrrhus  attacked  them  at  the  head  of 
his  resolution  of  attacking  them ;  and  waited  for  the  Thessalian  horse.    The  onset  was  so  furious 
the  arrival  of  the  confederates.    In  the  mean  that  they  were  forced  to  retire  in  disorder.     But 
time  he  posted  strong  guards  along  the  river,  and  an  elephant,  which  had  been  wounded,  having 
sent  out  scouts  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  caused  a  great  disorder  in  Pyrrhus's  army,  this 
consul.      Some  of  these  being  taken  by  the  Ro-  accident  favored  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  and 
mans,  the  consul  led  them  through  his  camp,  and,  gave  them  time  to  repass  the  river,  and  take  re- 
having  showed  them  to  his  army,  sent  them  back  fuge  in  Apulia.   Pyrrhus  remained  master  of  the 
to  the  king,  telling  them  that  he  had  many  other  field,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  Romans 
troops  to  show  them  in  due  time.    Laevinius,  fly  before  him :  but  the  victory  cost  him  dear,  a 
being  determined  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a  battle  great  number  of  his  best  officers  and  soldiers 
before  Pyrrhus  received  the  reinforcements  he  having  been  slain  in  the  battle.      Hi's  first  care 
expected,  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Siris ;  and  after  the  action  was  to  bury  the  dead,  and  herein 
there,  drawing  up  his  infantry  in  battalia,  ordered  he  made  no  distinction  between  the  Romans  and 
the  cavalry  to  file  off,  and  march  a  great  way  his  Epirots.     Pyrrhus  next  broke  into  the  coun- 
about,  to  find  a  passage  at  some  place  not  de-  tries  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  plundered  the 
fended  by  the  enemy.    Accordingly  they  passed  lands  of  the  republic,  and  made  incursions  even 
the  river  without  being  observed ;  and,  falling  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.     Many  cities 
upon  the  guards  which  Pyrrhus  had  posted  on  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  he  soon  made 
the  banks  over  against  the  consular  army,  gave  himself  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Campania- 
the  infantry  an  opportunity  of  crossing  the  river  While  in  that  fruitful  province  he  was  joined  by 
on  bridges  which  Laevinus  had  prepared.  Before  the  Samnitcs,  Lucanians,  and  Messapians,  whom 
they  got  over  Pyrrhus, hastening  from  his  camp,    he  had  long  expected.    He  then  marched  to  lay 
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siege  to  Capua ;  but  Laeyinus,  having  already  consuls  were  waiting  for  a  fiiTorable  opportunity, 

received  a  reinforcement  of  two  legions,  threw  a  messenger  from  Nicias,  the  king's  physician, 

some  troops  into  the  city;  which  obliged  Pyrrhus  delivered  a  letter  to  Fabricias  ;   wherein   the 

to  drop  his  design,  and,  leaving  Capua,  to  march  traitor  offered  to  take  off  his  roaster  by  poison 

to  Naples.     Laevinus  followed  him,  harassing  for  a  suitable  reward.    The  virtuous  Roman  im- 

his  troops  on  their  march;  and  at  length,  by  mediately  wrote  to  Pyrrhus,  warning  hino^  with- 

keeping  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood,  forced  out  discovering  the  criminal,  to  take  care  of 

him  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  attacking  that  himself,  and  to  be  upon  his  guard  against  the 

city.    The  king  then  took  his  route  towards  tieacherousdesignsof  those  about  him.  Pyrrhus, 

Rome  by  the  Latin .  way,  surprised  Fregella:,  out  of  gratitude,  released  immediately,  without 

and,  marching  thiough  the  country  of  the  Her-  ransom,  all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken.     But  the 

nici,  sat  down  before  Preneste.  There,  from  the  Romans,  disdaining  to  accept  a  recompense  for 

top  of  a  hill,  he  saw  Rome.    But  he  was  soon  not  committing  the  blackest  treachery,  sent  to 

forced  to  retire  by  the  other  consul  T.  Corunca-  Pyrrhus  an  equal  number  of  Samnite  and  Tareo- 

nius,  who,  having  reduced  Etruria,  was  just  re-  tine  prisoners.  As  the  king  of  Epirus  grew  every 

turned  with  his  victorious  army  to  Rome.     He  day  more  weary  of  the  war,  he  sent  Cyneas  again 

therefore  raised  the  siege   of   Prsneste,   and  to  Rome,  to  try  if  he  could  prevail  upon  the 

hastened  back  into  Campania;   whefe,  to  his  senate  to  barken  to  an  accommoaation  upon  terms 

surprise,  he  found  Laevinus  with  a  more  nume-  consistent  with  honor,  but  in  vain.  Meantime  am- 

rous  army  than  that  which  he  had  defeated  on  bassadors  arrived  at  his  camp  from  the  Syracu- 

the  banks  of  the  Siris.   The  consul  went  to  meet  sians,  Agrigentines,  and  Leoutines,   imploring 

him,  to  try  the  fate  of  another  battle ;  but  Pyr-  his  assistance  to  drive  out  the  Carthaginians, 

rhus,  pretending  that  the  auguries  were  not  who  threatened  their  states  with  utter  destruction. 

iavorable,  retired  to  Tarentum,  and  put  an  end  Pyrrhus,  who  wanted  only  some   pretence  to 

to  the  campaign.    To  this  city  the  Romans  sent  leave  Italy,  laid  hold  of  this  ;  and,  appointing 

him  an  embassy,  consisting  of  Cornelius  Dola-  Milo  governor  of  Tarentum,  with  a  strong  gar- 

bella,  who  had  conquered  the  Senones,  Fabricius,  rison,  he  set  sail  for  Sicily  with  30,000  foot,  and 

and  iEmilius  Pappus,  to  demand  a  surrender  of  25,000  horse,  on  board  a  fleet  of  200  ships. 

the  prisoners,  either  by  way  of  exchange,  or  at  a  Here  he  was  at  first  attended  with  great  success ; 

proper  ranson ;  for  Pyrrhus  ha4  taken  1800  pri-  but  the  Sicilians,  disgusted  at  the  enormous  ex- 

soners,  most  of  them  Roman  knights  and  men  tortious  of  his  ministers,  had  submitted  partly 

of  distinction.     Pyrrhus  was  disappointed  when  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  partly  to  the  Mamer- 

he  found  that  they  did  not  come  with  proposals  tines.    When  Carthage  heard  of  this  change, 

of  peace,  of  which  he  was  very  desirous,  but  he  new  troops  were  raised  all  over  Africa,  and  a 

treated  them  with  magnificence.    He  released  numerous  army  sent  into  Sicily  to  recover  the 

200  of  the  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  suf-  cities  which  Pyrrhus  had  taken.  As  the  Sicilians 

fered  the  rest,  on  their  parole,  to  return  to  Rome  daily  deserted  from  him,  he  was  not  in  a  condi- 

to  celebrate  the  Saturnalia.  Having  thus  gained  tion,  with  his  Epirots  alone,  to  withstand  so 

the  good  will  of  the  ambassadors,  he  sent  Cyneas  powefrul  an  enemy ;  and  therefore,  when  depu- 

to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace  on  these  ties  came  to  him  from  the  Tarentines,  Samnites, 

terms: — 1.  That  the  Tarentines  should  be  in-  Bruttians,  and  Lucanians,  representing  to  him 

eluded  in  the  treaty.    2.  That  the  Greek  cities  in  that,  without  his  assistance,  they  must  fall  a 

Italy  should  enjoy  their  lavrs  and  liberties.    3.  sacrifice  to  the  Romans,  he  laid  hold  of  that  op- 

That  the  republic  should  restore  to  the  Samnites,  oortunity  to  return  to  Italy.     His  fleet  was 

Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  all  the  places  taken  attacked  by  that  of  Carthage ;  and  his  army,  afler 

from  them.    By  the  eloquence  of  the  ambassa-  their  landing,  by  the  Mamertines.    But  Pyrrhusr 

dors,  together  with  well  applied  bribes,  he  nearly  having,  by  his  bravery,  escaped  all    danger, 

effected  his  errand ;  but  Appius  Claudius,  blind  marched  along  the  sea  shore,  to  reach  Tarentum 

as  he  was,  came  down  to  the  senate,  and  his  ora-  that  way.    As  he  passed  through  the  country  of 

tonal  influence  had  the  effect  to  determine  that  the  Locrians,  who  had  massacred  the  troops  he 

Rome  would  enter  into  no  terms  with  Pyrrhus  had  left  there,  he  not  only  exercised  all  sorts  of 

while  he  remained  in  Italy.  This  resolution  they  cruelty  on  the  inhabitants,  but  plundered  the 

followed  up  by  despatching  the  consuls  P.  Sul-  temple  of  Proserpine.     The    immense  riches 

picios  Saverrio,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  into  Apulia,  which  he  found  there  were,  by  his  order,  sent  to 

where  they  found  Pyrrhus  encamped  near  Ascu-  Tarentum  by  sea ;  but  the  ships  that  carried 

lum.    A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Decius  was  them  being  dashed  against  the  rocks  by  a  tem- 

slain,  and  Pyrrhus  wounded  and  defeated,  with  pest,  and  the  mariners  all  lost,  this  proud  prince, 

the  loss  of  many  of  his  troops.    Sulpicius  ap-  considering  it  as  a  judgment  from  the   gods, 

peared  in  the  field  next  day ;  but,  finding  the  caused  all  the  treasureii  which  the  sea  had  thrown 

Epirots  had  withdrawn  to  Tarentum,  he  put  his  upon  the  shore  to  be  carefully  gathered  up,  and 

troops  into  winter  quarters  in  Apulia.     Both  replaced  in  the  temple :  and  put  all  those  to 

armies,  early  in  the  spring,  took  the  field  anew,  death  who  had  advised  him  to  plunder  the  tem- 

The  Romans  were  commanded  this  year  by  the  pie.  Pyrrhus  at  length  arrived  at  Tarentum;  but 

consuls  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  iEmilius  Pappus;  of  the  army  he  had  carried  into  Sicily  he  brought 

who  no  sooner  arrived  in  Apulia  than  they  led  back  into  Italy  only  2000  horse  and  not  20,000 

their  troops  into  the  territory  of  Tarentum.  Pyr-  foot.  He  therefore  reinforced  them  with  the  best 

rhus,  who  had  received  considerable  reinforce-  troops  he  could  raise  in  the  countries  of  the  Sanw 

ments  from  Epirus,  met  them  near  the  frontiers,  nites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians ;  and   hearing 

and  eocamped  at  a  small  distance.    While  the  that  the  two  new  consuls,  Curius  Dcntaius  vad 
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Cornelius  Lentulua,  had  divided  their  forces,  their  soldiers  being  •  incorporated  in  the  tegions^ 

the  one  invading  Luoania  and  the  other  Samniuni,  while  others  liad  a  right  of  suffrage  in  the  elec- 

he  likewise  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  tions  made  by  the  centuries.    These  different 

marching  with  his  Epirots  against  Dentatus,  in  degrees  of  honor,  privileges,  and  liberty,  were 

hopes  of  surprising  him  in  his  camp  near  Bene-  founded  on  the  different  terms  g^nted  to  the 

ventum.  But  the  consul  went  out  of  his  entrench-  conquered  nations  when  they  surrendered,  and 

ments  with  a  strong  detachment  of  legionaries  were  afterwards  increased  according    to  their 

to  meet  him,  repulsed  his  van-guard,  put  many,  fidelity,  and  the  services  they  did  the  republic, 

of  the  Epirots  to  the  sword,  and  took  some  of  The  Komans  now  became  respected  by  foreign 

their  elephants.    Curius  then  marched  his  army  nations,  and  received  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy 

into  the  Taurasian  fields,  and  drew  it  up  in  a  Philadelphus  king  of   Egypt,  and  fipom  ApoU 

plain  wide  enough  for  his  own  troops,  but  too  Ionia,  a  city  of  Macedon.    Sensible   of  their 

narrow  for  the  Epirot  phalanx.     But  the  king's  own  importance,  they  granted  protection  to  what- 

eagerness  to  try  bis  skill  with  so  renowned  a  ever  nation  requested  it  of  them ;  not  with  a 

commander,  made  him  engage  at  that  great  dis-  view  of  serving  one  party,  but  that  they  might 

advantage ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  subject  both.    In  this  manner  they  assisted  the 

the  Romans  obtained  a  complete  victory.    Oro-  Mamertine»  against  Hiero,  kins  of  Syracuse, 

sius  and  Eutropius  tell  us  that  Pyrrhus's  army  which  brought  on  the  wan  with  the  Carthagi- 

consisted  of  80,000  foot  and  6000  horse,  including  nians,  which  terminated  in  the  total  destruction 

bis  Epirots  and  allies  ;  whereas  the  consular  of  that  ancient  republic^  as  related  under  Cas- 

army  was   scarcely  20,000  strong.     Some  say  thage. 

that  the  king's  loss  amounted  to  30,000  men;  The  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
others  reduce  it  to  20,000.  All  agree  that  Curius  wars  vna  by  the  Romans  employed  in  reducii^ 
took  1200  prisoners  and  eight  elephants.  This  the  Boii  and  Ligurians,  who  had  revolted.  Tliese 
victory,  which  v?a8  the  most  decisive  Rome  had  were  Gaulish  nations,  who  had  always  been  veiy 
ever  gained,  brought  all  Italy  under  subjection,  formidable  to  the  Romans,  and  now  gave  one  oif 
and  paved  the  way  for  those  vast  conquests  their  consuls  a  notable  defeat.  However,  he 
which  followed.  Pyrrhus  being  not  in  a  condi-  soon  after  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter ; 
tion,  after  this  great  loss,  to  keep  the  field,  re-  though  it  was  not  till  some  time  afier  that,  and 
tired  to  Tarentum,  attended  only  by  a  small  with  great  difiiculty,  that  they  were  totally  sub- 
body  of  horse,  leaving  the  Romans  in  full  pos-  dued.  During  lliis  interval,  also,  the  Romans 
session  of  bis  camp ;  which  they  so  much  ad-  seized  on  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
mired  that  they  made  it  ever  ai^er  a  model  by  Malta,  and  in  219  B.  C.  the  two  former  were 
which  to  form  their  own.  And  now  he  resolved  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  Papirius, 
to  leave  Italy,  but  concealed  his  design.  Accord-  who  had  subdued  Corsica,  demanded  a  triumph ; 
ingly  he  despatched  ambassadors  into  ^tolia,  but,  not  having  interest  enough  to  obtain  it,  he 
Illyricum,  and  Macedon,  demanding  supplies  of  took  a  method  entirely  new  to  do  himself  justice, 
men  and  money ;  and,  having  at  last  pretended  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army, 
to  be  in  a  great  rage  at  the  dilatoriness  of  his  and  marched  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialu, 
friends  in  sending  him  succors,  acquainted  the  on  the  hill  of  Alba,  with  all  the  pomp  that  at- 
Tarentines  that  he  must  go  and  bring  them  over  tended  triumphant  victors  at  Rome.  He  made 
himself.  However  he  lefi  behind  him  a  strong  po  other  alteration  in  the  ceremony  but  that  of 
garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  under  Milo.  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle  instead  of  a  crown  of 
After  these  precautions  Pyrrhus  set  sail  from  laurel,  and  this  on  account  of  his  having  de- 
Epirus,  and  arrived  safe  at  Acroceraunium  with  feated  the  Corsicans  in  a  place  where  there  was 
8000  foot  and  500  horse ;  after  having  spent  to  a  grove  of  myrtles.  The  example  of  Papirius 
no  purpose  six  years  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  vras  afterwards  followed  by  many  generals  to 
Though,  from  the  manner  in  which  Pyrrhus  whom  the  senate  refused  triumphs.  The  next 
took  his  leave,  his  Italian  allies  had  little  reason  year,  when  M.  /Bmilins  Barbula  and  M.  Jimius 
to  expect  any  further  assistance  from  him,  yet  Pera  were  consuls,  a  new  war  sprung  up  in  a 
they  continued  to  indulge  vain  hopes,  till  certain  kingdom  out  of  Italy.  Illyricum,  which  bor- 
accounts  arrived  of  his  being  killed  at  the  siege  dered  upon  Macedon  and  Epirus,  was  at  this 
of  Argos.  This  threw  the  Samnites  into  despair :  time  governed  by  Teuta,  the  widow  of  king 
90  that  they  put  all  to  the  issue  of  a  general  Agron,  and  guardian  to  her  son  Pinsus,  a  minor, 
battle ;  in  which  they  were  defeated  with  such  Her  pirates  had  taken  and  plundered  many  ships 
dreadful  slaughter  that  the  nation  was  almost  ex-  belonging  to  the  Romans,  and  her  troops  were 
terminated.  This  overthrow  was  soon  followed  then  besieging  the  island  of  Issa,  in  the  Adriatic 
by  the  submission  of  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  whose  inhabitants  were  under  the  protection  of 
Tarentines,  Sarcinates,  Picentes,  and  Salentines ;  the  public.  Upon  the  complaints  therefore  of  the 
80  that  Rome  now  became  mistress  of  all  the  Italian  merchants,  and  to  protect  the  people  of 
pations  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Etruria  to  the  Issa,  the  senate  sent  two  ambassadors  to  the 
Ionian  Sea,  and  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the  Ulyrian  queen,  Lucius  and  Caius  Coruncanus, 
Adriatic  All  these  nations,  however,  did  not  to  demand  of  her  that  she  would  restrain  her 
enjoy  the  same  privileges.  Some  were  entirely  subjects  from  infesting  the  sea  with  pirates.  She 
subject  to  the  republic ;  others  retained  their  old  answered  them  haughtily ;  they  replied  in  a 
laws  and  customs.  Some  were  tributary;  and  similar  strain,  which  provoked  Teuta  to  such  a 
others  allies,  who  were  obliged  to  furnish  troops  degree  that  she  caQsed  them  to  be  murdered  on 
at  their  own  expense,  when  the  Romans  required,  their  return.  When  so  notorious  an  infraction 
Some  had  the  privilege  of  Ron)an  citizenship,  of  the  law  of  nations  was  known  at  Rome,  th# 
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people  demanded  vengeance ;  and  the  lenate  gress  which  the  Carthaginians  made  iit  Spain. 
Laying  etected,  as  usu^  in  such  cases,  statues  At  this  time  also  the  fears  of  the  people  were 
three  feet  high  to  their  memory,  ordered  a  fleet  excited  by  a  prophecy  said  to  be  taken  out  of 
to  be  equipped,  and  troops  raised,  with  expe-  the  Sybilline  books,  that  the  Gauls  and  Greeks 
ditioo.  But  Teuta  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  should  one  da^  be  in  possession  of  Rxime.  This 
assuring  the  senate  that  she  had  so  hand  in  the  prophecy,  however,  tile  senate  found  means  to 
murder  of  the  ambassadors,  and  offering  to  de-  dude,  by  burying  two  Gauls  and  two  Greeks 
liver  up  to  the  republic  those  who  had  committed  aUve^  and  then  telling  the  multitude  that  the 
it.  The  Romans,  being  threatened  with  a  war  Gauls  and  Greeks  were  now  in  possession  of 
from  the  Gauls,  were  ready  to  accept  this  satis-  Rome.  The  Romans  now  made  vast  prepara- 
factioB ;  but  the  lUyrian  fleet  having  gained  sonse  tions  against  the  Gauls.  Some  say  that  the  num- 
advantage  over  that  of  the  Aebieans,  and  taken  ber  of  forces  raised  by  their  republic  on  this 
the  island  of  Corcyra  near  Epirus,  this  success  occasion  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  800,000 
roadeTeutabelieveherselfinvincible,  andshedis-  men.  Of  this  incredible  multitude  248,00o 
regarded  her  promise  to  the  Romans ;  she  even  foot,  and  26,000  horse,  were  Romans  or  Cam- 
sent  hei  fleet  to  seize  on  the  island  of  Issa,  which  panians ;  yet  the  Gauls,  with  only  50,000  foot 
they  had  taken  under  their  protection.  Her»-  and  20,000  horK,  forced  a  passage  through 
upon  the  consuls,  P.  Posthumiua  Albinus  and  *  Etruria,  and  took  the  road  tovrards  Rome.  Here 
Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  embarked  for  lUyri-  they  at  first  defeated  one  Roman  army ;  but, 
cum :  Fulyius  having  the  command  of  the  fleets,  beiug  soon  after  met  by  two  others,  they  were 
which  consisted  of  100  galleys ;  and  Posthumius  utterly  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  50,000 
of  the  land  forces,  which  amounted  to  20,000  men.  The  Romans  then  entered  their  country, 
foot,  besides  a  small  body  of  horse.  Fulvius  which  they  crnelly  ravaged  ;  but  a  plague  break- 
appeared  vrith  his  fleet  before  Corcyra,  and  was  ing  out  obliged  them  to  return  home.  This  was 
put  in  possession  both  of  the  island  and  city  by  followed  by  a  new  war,  in  which  those  Gauls 
Demetrius  of  Pharos,  governor  for  queen  Teuta.  who  inhabited  Insubria  and  Liguria  were  totally 
Nor  was  this  all ;  Demetrius  made  the  inhab-  subdued,  and  their  country  reduced  to  a  Roman 
itants  of  Apollonia  drive  out  the  lUyrian  garri-  province.  These  conquests  were  followed  by 
son,  and  aomit  into  their  city  the  Roman  troops,  that  of  Istna;  Dimalum,  a  city  of  importance 
The  Andycans,  Parthini,  and  Atintanes,  soon  in  Ill3rricum ;  and  Pharos,  an  island  in  the  Adri^ 
after  submitted  to  Posthumius,  being  induced  atic  Sea.  The  second  Punic  war  for  some  time 
by  the  persuasions  of  Demetrius  to  shake  off  the  retarded  the  conquests  of  the  Romans,  and  even 
Illyrian  yoke.  The  consul,  being  now  in  pos-  threatened  their  state  with  entire 'destruction; 
session  of  most  of  the  inland  towns,  returned  to  but  Hannibal  being  at  last  recalled  from  Italy, 
the  coast,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  the  fleet,  and  entirely  defeated  at  Zama,  they  made  peace 
he  took  many  strong  holds,  among  which  was  upon  such  advantegeoos  terms  as  gave  them  an 
Nutria,  a  place  of  great  strength,  with  a  nume-  entire  superiority  over  that  republic,  which  they 
rous  garrison.  The  loss  of  the  Romans  was  re-  not  long  after  entirely  stlbverted.  See  Cab- 
paired  by  the  capture  of  forty  Ulyrian  vessels,  thage. 

which  were  returning  home' with  booty.     At  The  successful  issue  of  the  second  Punic  war 

len^  the  Roman  fleet  appeared  before  Issa,  had  greatly  increased  the  extent  of  the  Roman 

which,  by  Tetita's  order,  was  still  closely  be-  empire.    They  were  now  masters  of  all  Sicily, 

sieged,  notwithstanding  her  losses.    However,  the  Mediterranean  Islands,  and  great  part  of 

upon  the  approach  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the  Illy-  Spain ;  and,  through  the  dissensions  of  the  Asiatic 

rians  dispersed  ;  but  the  Pharians,  who  served  states  with  the  king  of  Macedon,  a  pretence  was 

among  them,  followed  their  countryman  Deme-  now  found  for  carrying  their  arms  into  these  parts, 

trius,  and  joined  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  Is»  The  Gauls,  however,  continued  their  incursions, 

sani  submitted.    Sp.  Corvilius  and  Q.  Fabius  but  now  ceased  to  be  formidable ;  while  the 

Maximus  being  again  raised  to  the  consulate,  kings  of  Macedon  were  first  obliged  to  submit 

Posthumius  was  odled  from  lUyricum,  and  re-  to  a  disadvantageous  peace,  and  at  last  totally 

fused  a  triumph  for  having  been  too  prodigal  of  subdued.     See  Macsdon.     The  reduction  of 

blood  at  the  siege  of  Nutria.     His  colleague  Macedon  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  all  Greece, 

Fulvius  was  appointed  to  command  the  land  either  under  the  name  of  allies  or  otherwise ; 

forces  as  proconsul.    Hereupon  Teuta  retired  to  while  Antiochus  the  Great,  to  whom  Hannibal 

one   of  her  strong  holds  called  Rhizon,  and  fled  for  protection,  by  an  uosuccessfol  war,  first 

thence  early  in  spring  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  gave  the  Romans  a  footing  in  Asia.  See  Sybia. 

The  senate  refused  to  treat  with  her ;  but  granted  The  Spaniards  and  Gauls  continued  to  be  the 

the  young  king  a  peace  upon  condition :  1.  That  most  obstinate  enemies.    The  former,  particu- 

he  should  pay  an  annual  tribute;  2.  That  he  larly,  were  rather  exterminated  than  reduced; 

should  surrender  part  of  his  dominions ;  3.  That  and  even  this  required  the  utmost  care  and  vigi- 

be  should  never  suffer  above  three  of  his  ships  of  lance  of  Scipio  ^milianus,  the  conqueror  of 

war  at  a  time  to  sail  beyond  Lyffus.    The  places  Carthage,  to  execute.    See  Spain  and  Numan- 

he  yielded  to  the  Romans  by  this  treaty  were  tia.    Thus  the  Romans  attained  to  a  height  of 

the  islands  of  Corcyra,  Issa,  and  Pharos,  the  power  superior  to  any  other  nation ;  but  now  a 
city  of  Dyrrhachium,  and  the  country  of  the  -  sedition  broke  out,  which  we  may  say  was  never 

Atmtanes.    Soon  after  Teuta  abdicated  the  re-  terminated  but  with  the  overthrow  of  the  repub- 

gency,  and   Demetrius  succeeded  her.    Before  lie.    This  had  its  origin   from  Tiberius  Sem- 

this  war  was  ended,  the  Romans  were  alarmed  pronius  Gracchus,  descended  from   a   family 

by  new  motions  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  great  pro-  which,  though  plebeian,  was  as  illustrious  as  any 
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io  the  comnaonwealtb.    His  iather  had  been  nions  and  effects  to  the  Romans,  Gracchus  im- 

twice  consul,  was  a  great  general,  and  had  been  mediately  got  a  new  law  passed,  enacting  that 

honored  with  two  triumphs.     But  he  was  still  this  money  should  be  divided  among  the  poor 

more  renowned  for  his  domestic  virtues  and  pro-  citizens  who  could  not  have  lands,  and  that  the 

bity  than  for  his  birth  or  valor.     He  married  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  Pergamus  should  not 

Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  first  Scipio  Afri-  be  in  the  senate,  but  in  the  comitia.      By  tliese 

canus,  the  pattern  of  her  sex,  and  the  prodigy  steps  Gracchus  most  effectually  humbled  the  se- 

of  her  age;  and  had  by  her  several  children,  nate.  In  order  to  continue  his  power, he  projected, 

of  whom  three  arrived  to  maturity  of  age,  Ti-  and  indeed  almost  effected,  his  re-election  to  the 

berius  Gracchus,  Caius  Gracchus,  and  a  daugh-  office  of  tribune;  but  the  patricians,  being  deter- 

ter,  Sempronia,  who  was  married   to   Scipio  mined  to  effect  his  hill,  took  advantage  of  a  re- 

Africanus  Junior,  or  /Emilianus.    Tiberius,  the  port  that  had  been  circulated  of  his  intention  of 

eldest,  was  deemed  the  roost  accomplished  youth  aspiring  to  sovereignty,  and  slew  him  in  a  tumuk 

in  Rome,  with   respect  to  the  qualities   both  on  the  day  of  election. 

of  body  and  mind.  He  made  his  first  campaigns        The  death  of  Gxacchus  did  not  put  an  end  to 
under    his    brother-in-law,    and    distinguished  the  tumult.    Above  300  of  the  tribune's  friend; 
himself  by  his  courage  and  prudence.    When  he  lost  their  lives  also ;  and,  their  bodies  were  throwa 
returned   to  Rome  he  applied  himself  to  the  with  that  of  Gracchus,  into  the  Tiber.     Nay,  the 
study  of  eloquence ;  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  senate  carried  their  revenge  beyond  the  fatal  day 
was  accounted  the  best  orator  of  his  day.    He  which  had  stained  the  capitol  with  Roman  blood, 
married  the  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  who  They  sought  for  all  the  friends  of  the  late  tribune, 
had  been  consul  and  censor,  and  was  the  chief  and  without  any  form  of  law  assassinated  soroe^ 
author  and  negociator  of  Uiat  peace  with  the  and  forced  others  into  banishment.     These  dis- 
Numantines  which  the  senate,  with  the  utmost  in-  turbances  were  for  a  short  time  interrupted  by  a 
justice,  disannulled.    He  stood  for  the  tribune-  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  occasioned  by  the 
ship  of  the  people ;  which  he  no  sooner  obtained  cruelty  of  their  masters ;  but,  they  being  soon  re- 
than  he  resolvea  to  attack  the  nobility  io  the  most  duced,  the  contests  about  the  Sempronian  law, 
tender  parts.    They  had  usurped  lands  unjustly,  as  it  was  called,  again  took  place.    Both  parties 
cultivated  them  by  slaves,  to  the  great  detriment  were  determined  not  to  yield  ;  and  therefore  the 
of  the  public;  and  had  lived  for  about  250  years  roost  fatal  effects  ensued.  The  first  thing  of  con- 
in  an  open  defiance  to  the  Licinian  law,  by  which  sequence  was  the  death  of  Scipio  Africanus  the 
it  was  enacted  that  no  citizen  should  possess  more  younger,  who  was  privately  strangled  in  his  bed 
than  500  acres.  This  law  Tib.  Gracchus  resolved  by  some  of  the  pleoeian  party,  about  129  B.C. 
io  revive.    As  he  first  drew  it  up  it  was  very  Cfaius  Gracchus,  brother  to  Tiberius,  not  only 
mild ;  for  it  only  enacted,  that  those  who  pos-  undertook  the  revival  of  the  Sempronian  law, 
•essed  more  than  500  acres  of  land  should  part  but  proposed  a  new  one,  granting  the  rights  of 
with  the  overplus ;  and  that  the  full  value  of^the  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Italian  allies,  who 
said  lands  should  be  paid  them  out  of  the  public  could  receive  no  share  of  the  lands  divided  in 
treasury.    The  lands  thus  purchased  by  the  pub-  consequence  of  the  Sempronian  law.  The  effects 
lie  were  to  be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens;  of  this  were  much  worse  than  the  former;  the 
and  cultivated  either  by  themselves  or  by  free-  flame  spread  through  all  Italy;* and  the  nations 
men,  who  were  upon  the  spot.    He  allowed  who  had  made  war  with  the  republic  in  its  in- 
evpry  child  to  hold  250  acres.     This  law,  even,  fancy  again  commenced  enemies  more  fonnida- 
in  so  mild  a  shape,  was  strenuously  opposed  by*  ble  than  before.    Fragellae,  a  city  of  the  Volsci, 
the  senate,  and  by  one  of  his  fellow  tribunes  revolted ;  but,  being  suddenly  attacked,    was 
Marcus  Octavius   Cscina.     The  consequence  obliged  to  submit,  and  was  razed  to  the  ground. 
was,  that  he  procured  the  deposition  of  the  latter,  Gracchus,  however,  still  continued  his  attempts 
and,  irritated  by  opposition,  he  had  influence  to  humble  the  senate  and  the  patricians  :  the  ul- 
"Enough  to  have  the  law  revived  as  it  was  at  first  timate  consequence  of  which  was,  that  a  price 
passed,  without  abating  any  thing  of  its  severity,  was  set  on  his  head  and  that  of  Fulvius  his  con- 
There  was  no  exception  in  favor  of  the  children  federate,  no  less  than  their  weight  in  gold,  to 
in  families ;  or  reimbursement  promised  to  those  any  one  who  should  bring  them  to  Opimius  the 
who  should  part  with  the  lands  they  possessed  chief  of  the  patrician  party.    Thus  the  custom  of 
above  500  acres.     The  Licinian  law  being  thus  proscription   was  begun   by  the  patricians,  of 
revived  with  one  consent,  both  by  the  city  and  which  they  themselves  soon  had  enough,  and 
country  tribes,  Gracchus  caused  the  people  to  they  certamly  merited  it.    Gracdius  and  Ful- 
appoint  three  commissioners,  to  hasten  its  execu-  vius  were  sacrificed,  but  the  disorders  of  the  re- 
tion.    The  commission  was  held  by  Gracchus,  public  were  not  so  easily  cured, 
his  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  bro-         The  inroad  of    the  Cimbri  and   Teutones 
ther  Caius  Gracchus.     These  three  spent  the  put  a  stop  to  the  civil  discords  for  some  time 
whole  summer  in  travelling  through  the  Italian  longer ;  but,  they  being  defeated,  nothing  pre- 
pi'ovinces,  to  examine  what  lands  were  held  by  vented  the  troubles  from  being  revived  with 
any  person  above  500  acres,  in  order  to  divide  greater  fury  than  before,  except  the  war  with  the 
them  among  the  poor  citizens.      On  a  strict  en-  Sicilian  slaves,  which  had   again   commenced 
quiry  they  found  that  the  lands  taken  from  the  -  with  more  dangerous  circumstances  than  ever, 
rich  would  be  enough  to  content  all  the  poor  But  this  being  ended,  about  99  B.  C,  no  farther 
citizens.      But  the  following  circumstance  eased  obstacle  remained.    Marius  the  conqueror  of  Ju* 
Gracchus  of  this  difficulty.    Attalus  Philometer,  gurtha  (see  Numioi a)  and  the  Cimbri  undert(K»k 
king  of  Pergamus,  having  bequeathed  his  domi-  the  cause  of  the  plebeians  agaiifst  the  senate  aud 
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paCncians.     Haring   associated    himself   with  allies ;  and  being  joined  by  Sertorius,  a  most 
Apuleius  and  Glaucta,  two  factions  men,  they  able  and  experienced  general,  the  two,  in  con- 
carried  their  proceedings  to  such  a  length  that  junction  with   Marius,   advanced  towards   the 
*  an  open  rebellion  commenced,  and  Marin 3  him-  capital;  and,  as  their  forces  daily  increased,  a 
self  was  obliged  to  act  against  his  allies.    Peace,  fourth  army  was  formed  under  Papirius  Carbo. 
however,  was  restored  by  the  massacre  of  Apu-  The  senate  raised  some  forces  to  defend  the 
leius  and  Glaucia,  with  a  great  number  of  their  city ;  but,  these  being  vastly  inferior  in  number 
followers ;  upon  which   Marius   left  the  city,  and   inclined  to  the  contrary  side,  they  were 
While  factious  men  thus  endeavoured  to  tear  the  obliged  to  open  their  gates  to  the  confederates, 
republic  in  pieces,  the  attempts  of  the  ^ell  mean-  Marius  entered  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  guard, 
ing  to  heal  those  divisions  served  only  to  in-  composed  of  slaves^  whom  he  called  his  Bar- 
volve  the  state  in  calamities  still  more  grievous,  dieans,  and  whom  he  designed  to  employ  in 
The  consuls  observed  that  many  individuals  of  revenging  himself  on  his  enemies.     The   first 
the  Italian  allies  lived  at  Rome,  and  falsely  pre-  order  he  gave  these  assassins  was,  to  murder  all 
tended  to  be  Roman  citizens.     By  means  of  who  came  to  salute  him  and  were  not  answered 
them  the  plebeian  party  had  acquired  a  great  deal  wi^  the  like  civility.    As  every  one  was  forward 
of  power,  as  the  votes  of  these  pretended  citi-  to  pay  his  compliments  jto  the  new  tyrant  this 
zens  were  always  at  the  service  of  the  tribunes,  order  proved  the  destruction  of  vast  numbers. 
The  consuls,  therefore,  passed  a  law,  command-  At  last,  these  Bardiaeans  abandoned  themselves 
ing  all  those  pretended  citizens  to  return  home,  to  such  excesses  in  every  kind  of  vice,  that  Cinna 
This  was  So  much  resented  by  the  Italian  states  and  Sertorius  ordered  their  troops  to  fall  upon 
that  a  universal  defection  took  place.    A  scheme  them ;  which,  being  instantly  put  in  execution, 
was  then  formed  by  M.  Livius  Drusus,  a  tribune  they  were  all  cut  off  to  a  man.    By  the  destruc> 
of  the  people,  to  reconcile  all  parties ;  but  this  tion  of  his  guards  Marius  was  reduced  to  the 
only  made  matters  worse,  and  procured  his  own  necessity  of  taking  a  method  of  gratifying  his 
assassination.     His  death  seemed  a  signal  for  revenge  somewhat  more  tedious,  though  equally 
war.  The  Marsi,  Peligni,  Samnites,  Campanians,  effectual.    A  conference  was  held  between  the 
and  Lueanians,  and  all  the  provinces  from  the  four  chiefs,  in  which  a  resolution  was  taken  to 
Liris  to  the  Adriatic,  revolted  at  once,  and  formed  murder  wiUiout  mercy  all  the  senators  who  had 
themselves  into  a  republic  in  opposition  to  that  opposed  the  popular  faction.  A  general  slaughter 
of  Rome.    The  haughty  Romans  were  now  mad»  commenced,  which  lasted  five  days,  during  which 
thoroughly  sensible  that  they  were  not  invincible ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  obnoxious  senators  were 
they  were  defeated  in  almost  every  enga^ment ;  cut  off,  their  heads  stuck  upon  poles  over  against 
and  must  soon  have  yielded,  had  they  not  fallen  the  rostra,  and  their  bodies  dragged  with  hooks 
upon  a  method  of  dividing  their  enemies.    A  into  the  forum,  where  they  were  left  to  be  d^ 
law  was  passed,  enacting  that  all  the  nations  in  voured  by  dogs.    Sylla's  house  was  demolished, 
Italy,  whose  alliance  with  Rome  vras  indisputa-  his  goods  confiscated,  and  he  himself  declared  an 
ble,  should  enjoy  the  right  of  Roman  citizens,  enemy  to  his  country ;  however  his  wife  and 
This  drew  off  several  nations  from  their  alliance ;  children  escaped.    This  massacre  was  not  con- 
and,  Sylla  takine  upon  him  the  command  of  the  fined  to  the  city  of  Rome.    The  soldiers  were 
Roman  armies,  fortune  soon  declared  in  favor  of  dispersed  over  the  country  in  search  of  those 
the  latter.    Yet  the  success  of  Rome  against  the  who  fled ;  and  many  gave  up  their  friends  who 
allies  served  only  to  bring  greater  miseries  upon  had  fled  to  them  for  shelter, 
herself.    Marius  and   Sylla  became  rivals ;  the        This  slaughter  being  over,  Cinna  named  him- 
former  adhering  to  the  people,  and  the  latter  to  self  and  Marius  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year; 
the  patricians.     Marius  associated  with  one  of  and  these  tyrants  seemed  resolved  to  begin  the 
the  tribunes  named   Sulpitius,  in  conjunction  new  year  as  they  had  ended  the  old  one :  but, 
with  whom  he  raised  such  aisturbances  that  Sylia  while  they  were  preparing  to  renew  their  cruel- 
was  forced  to  retire  from  the  city.    Having  thus  ties,  Sylla,  having  proved  victorious  ill  the  east, 
driven  off  his  rival,  Manus  got  himself  appointed  sent  a  long  letter  to  the  senate,  giving  an  account 
general  against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  See  of  his  many  victories,  and  his   resolution   of 
PoMTUs.    But  the  soldiers  refused  to  obey  any  returning  to  Rome  to  revenge  himself  of  his 
other  than  Sylla.    A  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  enemies.     This  letter  occasioned  a  universal 
Marius  was  driven  out  in  his  turn,  and  a  price  terror.    Marius,  dreading  to  enter  the  lists  with 
set  upon  his  head  and  that  of  Sulpitius,  and  their  such  a  renowned  warrior,  gave  himself  up  to  ex- 
adherents.   Sulpitius  was  soon  seized  and  killed ;  cessive  drinking,  and  died.    His  son  was  asso- 
but  Marius  escaped.     In  the  mean  time,  how-  ciated  with  Cinna  in  the  government,  though  not 
<ever,  the  cruelties  of  Sylla  rendered  him  obnoxi-  in  the  consulship,  and  proved  a  tyrant  no  less 
ous  both  to  the  senate  and  people ;  and  Cinna,  cruel  than  his  father.    The  senate  declared  Va- 
a  furious  partisan  of  the  Marian  faction,  being  lerius  Flaccus  general  of  the  forces  in  the  east, 
chosen  consul,  cited  him  to  give  an  account  of  and  appointed  him  a  considerable  army  ;  but  the 
his  conduct.    Upon  this  Sylla  set  out  for  Asia ;  troops,  all  to  a  man,  deserted  him  and  joined 
Marius  was  recalled  from  Africa,  whither  he  had  Sylla.    Soon  after  Cinna  declared  himself  consul 
fled ;  and,  immediately  on  his  landing  in  Italy,  a  third  time,  and  took  for  his  colleague  Papirius 
was  joined  by  a  great  number  of  shepherds,  Carbo ;  but  the  citizens,  dreading  the  tyranny  of 
slaves,  and  men  of  desperate  fortunes ;  so  that  he  these  monsters,  fled  in  crowds  to  Sylla,  who  was 
«oon  had  a  considerable  army.  Cinna,  whom  the  now  in  Greece.    To  him  the  senate  sent  depu- 
senators  had  deposed  and  driven  out  of  Rome,  ties,  bjegging  that  he  would  have  compassion 
solicited  and  obtained  a  powerful  army  from  the  on  his  country,  and  not  cany  bis  resentment  to 
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such  a  length  as  to  begin  a  civil  war:  but  he  re-  Though  individuals  retained  the  same  entfcn* 
plied  that  he  was  coming  to  Rome  full  of  rage  siastic  notions  of  liberty  as  before,  yet  the  miodi 
•and  revenge;  and  that  all  his  enemies  should  of  the  generality  seem  from  this  tioie  to  have 
perish,  either  by  the  sword  or  the  axes  of  the  inclined  towards  monarchy.  New  masters  were 
executioners.  Upon  this  several  very  numer-  indeed  already  prepared  for  the  republic, 
ous  armies  were  formed  against  him ;  but  were  Cssar  and  Pompey  had  eminently  distin- 
every  where  defeated,  or  went  over  to  the  guished  themselves  by  their  martial  exploits, 
enemy.  Pompey,  afterwards  styled  the  Great,  and  were  already  rivals.  Sertorius,  one  of  the 
embraced  the  party  of  Sylla.  The  Italian  generals  of  the  Marian  faction,  and  the  only  one 
nations  took  some  one  side  and  some  another,  of  them  possessed  either  of  honor  or  probity, 
Cinna was  killed  in  a  tumult,  and  young  Marias  had  retired  into  Spain,  where  he  erected  are- 
and  Carbo  succeeded  him;  but  the  former,  public  independent  of  Rome.  Pompey  and 
having  ventured  an  engagement  with  Sylla,  IVIetellus,  two  of  the  best  reputed  generals  in 
was  by  him  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to  Prae-  Rome,  were  sent  against  him ;  but,  instead  of 
neste,  where  he  was  closely  besieged.  Thus  conquering,  they  were  on  all  occasions  coo- 
was  Rome  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  mi-  quered  by  him.  At  last  Sertorius  was  treadier- 
sery ;  when  one  Pontius  Telesinus,  a  Samnite,  ously  murdered ;  and  the  traitors,  who  after  bis 
projected  the  total  ruin  of  the  city.  He  had  death  usurped  the  command,  being  totally  des- 
joined,  or  pretended  to  join,  the  generals  of  the  titute  of  his  abilities,  were  easily  defeated  by 
Marian  faction  with  an  army  of  40,000  men;  Pompey:  and  thus  that  general  reaped  anunde- 
and  therefore'  marched  towards  Praeneste,  as  if  served  honor  from  concluding  the  war  with  suc- 
he  designed  to  relieve  Marius.  By  this  manoeu-  cess.  The  Spanish  war  was  scarcely  ended 
vre  he  drew  Sylla  and  Pompey  away  from  the  when  a  very  dangerous  one  was  excited  by 
capital ;  and  then,  decamping  in  the  night,  over-  Spartacus,  a  Thracian  gladiator.  For  some  time 
reached  these  two  generals,  and  by  break  of  day  this  rebel  proved  very  successful :  but  at  last 
was  within  ten  furlongs  of  the  Collatine  gate,  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Crassus.  The  fugi- 
He  now,  declaring  himself  as  much  an  enemy  to  tives,  however,  rallied  again,  to  the  number  of 
Marius  as  to  Sylla,  told  his  troops  that  it  was  5000 ;  but,  being  defeated  by  Pompey,  the  latter 
not  his  design  to  assist  one  Roman  against  ano-  took  occasion  to  claim  the  glory  due  to  Crassus. 
ther,  but  to  destroy  the  whole  race.  '  Let  fire  Being  thus  become  extremely  popular,  he  was 
and  sword,' said  he,  <  destroy  all;  let  no  quarter  be  chosen  consul  along  with  Crassus.     Both  gene- 

S'ven ;  mankind  can  never  be  free  as  long  as  one  rals  were  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies,  and  a 
Oman  is  left  alive.'  Never  had  this  proud  me*  contest  instantly  began  betwixt  them.  With 
tropolis  been  in  greater  danger;  nor  ever  had  difficulty  they  were  in  appearance  reconciled, 
any  city  a  more  narrow  escape.  The  Roman  but  began  to  oppose  one  another  in  a  new  way. 
youth  marched  out  to  oppose  him,  but  were  Pompey  courted  the  favor  of  the  people,  by  re- 
driven  back  with  ereat  slaughter.  Sylla  himself  instating  the  tribunes  in  their  ancient  power, 
was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to  his  camp,  which  had  been  greatly  abridged  by  Sylla. 
Telesinus  advanced  with  increased  confidence ;  Crassus,  though  very  covetous,  entertained  the 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  M.  Crassus  having  de-  populace  with  surprising  provision  at  10,000 
feated  the  other  wing  of  his  army,  he  attacked  tables,  and  distributed  com  among  their  fami- 
the  body  where  Telesinus  commanded,  and  by  lies.  He  was  the  richest  man  at  thU  time  io 
putting  them  to  flight  saved  his  country.  Sylla  Rome,  his  estate  being  valued  at  upwards  of 
having  now  no  enemy  to  fear,  marched  first  to  7000  talents,  i.  e.  £1,355,250  sterling.  Pompey, 
Atemna,  and  thence  to  Rome.  From  the  former  however,  still  had  the  superiority ;  and  was 
city  he  carried  8000  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  therefore  proposed  as  a  proper  person  for  clear- 
caused  them  all.  to  be  massacred  at  once  in  the  ing  the  seas  of  pirates.  He  was  to  have  an 
circus.  His  cruelty  next  fell  upon  the  Prsenes-  absolute  authority  for  three  years  over  all  the 
tines,  12,000  of  whom  were  massacred  without  seas  within  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  over 
mercy.  Young  Marius  had  killed  himself,  to  all  the  countries  for  400  furlongs  from  the  sea. 
avoid  falling  into  his  hands.  Soon  after  the  He  was  empowered  to  raise  as  niany  soldiers 
inhabitants  of  Norba,  a  city  of  Campania,  find-  and  mariners  as  he  thought  proper;  to  take 
ing  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  forces  of  the  what  sums  of  money  he  pleased  out  of  the  public 
tyrant,  set  fire  to  tlieir  houses,  and  all  perished  treasury,  without  being  accountable ;  and  to 
in  the  flames.  The  taking  of  these  cities  put  an  choose  out  of  the  senate  fifteen  senators  to  be 
end  to  the  civil  war,  but  not  to  the  cruelties  of  his  lieutenants,  and  execute  his  orders  when  he 
S)rlla.  Having  assembled  the  people  in  the  co-  himself  could  not  be  present.  The  sensible 
mitium,  he  told  them  that  he  was  resolved  not  part  of  the  people  were  against  investing  one 
to  spare  a  single  person  who  had  borne  arms  man  with  so  much  power ;  but  the  unthinking, 
against  him.  This  cruel  resolution  he  put  in  multitude  rendered  all  opposition  fruitless, 
execution  with  the  most  unrelenting  vigor;  and.  This  law  being  agreed  to,  Pompey  executed  his 
having  at  last  cut  off  all  those  whom  he  thought  commission  so  much  to  the  public  satisfaction 
capable  of  opposing  him,  Sylla  caused  himself  that  on  his  return  a  new  law  was  proposed,  ap- 
to  be  declarea  perpetual  dictator  This  revo-  pointing  him  general  of  all  the  forces  in  Asia ; 
lation  happened  about  80  B.  C,  and  from  this  and,  as  he  was  still  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of 
time  we  may  date  the  loss  of  the  Roman  liberty,  the  seas,  he  was  now  in  ffkd  made  sovereign  of 
Sylla  indeed  resigned  his  power  in  two  years ;  all  the  Roman  empire.  Cicero  and  Cssar  sup- 
but  the  citizens  of  Rome,  having  once  submitted,  ported  this  law,  the  former  aspiring  at  the  con- 
were  ever  after  ready  to  submit  to  a  master,  sulate,  and  the  latter  pleased  to  see  the  Romans 
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appointing  themselves  a  master.    Pompey,how-    treasury ;  after  which  he  governed  Rome  with 

ever,  executed  his  Gommissioo  with  fidelity  and    an  absolute  sway  during  the  time  of  his  con- 

success,  completely  conquering  Pontus,  Albania,    sulate.     The  reign  of  this  triumvir,  however, 

Iberia,  &c.,  which  bad  been  begun  by  Sylla  and    was  ended  by  his  expedition  into  Gaul,  where 

Luculius.    But,  while  Pompey  was  thus  aggran-    liis  military  exploits  acouired  him  the  highest 

dising  himself,  ihe  republic  was  on  the  point  of    reputation.    Pompey  ana  Crassus  therefore  be- 

being  subverted  by  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Lu-    came  consuls,  and  governed  as  despotically  as 

cius  sergius  Catiline.    He  was  descended  from    Caesar.    On  the  expiration  of  their  6rst  con- 

an  illustrious  famaily ;  but  having  ruined  his    sulate,  the  republic  fell  into  a  kind  of  anarchy. 

estate,  and  rendered  nimself  infamous  by  a  series    At  last,  however,  this  confusion  was  ended  by 

of  detestable  crimes;  he  associated  with  a  num-    raising  Crassus  and  Pompey  again  to  the  coq- 

ber  of  others  in  similar  circumstances.    Their    sulate.    This  was  no  sooner  done  than  a  new 

scheme  was  to  murder  the  consuls  with  the    partition  of  the  empire  was  proposed.    Crassus 

greatest  part  of  the  senators,  set  fire  to  the  city,    was  to  have  Syria  and  all  the  eastern  provinces, 

and  seize  the  government.    This  desien  miscar-    Pompey  was  to  govern  Africa  and  Spain,  and 

ried  twice ;  but  was  not  dropped  by  Uie  conspi-    Caesar  to  be  continued  in  Gaul  for  five  years. 

rators.    At  last  it  was  discovered  by  a  young    The  law  was  passed  by  a  great  majority ;  upon 

knight,  who  had  revealed  the  secret  to  his  para-    which  Crassus  undertook  an  expedition  agamn 

mour.    Catiline  t^ien  openly  took  the  field,  and    the  Parthiana.    Cssar  applied  with  great  asbi- 

raised  a  considerable  army:  but  vras  defeated    duity  to  the  completing  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul; 

and  killed  about  62  B.  C.    In  the  meap  time    and  Pompey  staid  at  Home  to  govern  the  re- 

Ctesar  continued  to  advance  in  popularity  and    public.    The  affairs  of  the  Romans  were  now 

in  power.    Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Catiline  he    hastening  to  a  crisis.    Crassus,  having  oppressed 

was  created  pontifex  maximus ;  and  after  that    all  the  provinces  of  the  east,  was  totally  defeated 

was  sent  into  Spain,  where  he  subdued  several    and  killed  by  the  Parthians ;    after  which  the 

nations  that  had  never  been  subject  to  Rome,    two  great  rivals,  Cesar  and  Pompey,  were  left 

Mean  time  Pompey  returned  from  the  east,  and    alone.      Matters,    however,    continued    pretty 

was  received  with  the  highest  honors;  but  he    quiet,  till  Gaul  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pio- 

afiected  extraordinary  modesty,   and  declined    vince.    The  question  then  was,  whether  Caesar 

accepting  a  triumph.    His  aim  was  to  assume  a    or  Pompey  should  first  resign  the  command  of 

sovereign  authority  without  seeming  to  desire  it.    their  armies,  and  return  to  the  rank  of  private 

He  therefore  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  spared    persons.    As  both  parties  saw  that  whoever  iir^it 

no  pains  to  increase  his  popularity.    Ctesar,  on    laid  down  his  arms  must  of  course  submit  to  the 

his  return  from  Spain,  found  the  sovereignty  di-    other,  both  refused.    As  Csesar,  however,  had 

vided  between  Crassus  and  Pompey.    No  less    amassed  immense  riches  in  Gaul,  he  was  now 

ambitious  than  either,  Cssar  proposed  that  they    in  a  condition  not  only  to  maintain  an  army  ca- 

should  put  an  end  to  their  differences,  and  take    pable  of  vying  with  Pompey,  but  even  to  buy 

him  for  a  partner.    In  short,  he  projected  a  tri-    over  the  leading  men  in  Rome  to  his  interest. 

umvirate    (Pompey,  Crassus,  and  himself),  in    One  of  the  consuls,  named  £milius  Paulus,  cost 

which  should  be  lodged  the  whole  power  of  the    him  no  less  than  1500  talents,  or  £310,625  ster- 

senate  and  people ;  and  they  bound  themselves    Hug ;  but  the  other,  named  MareelluS|  could  not 

by  mutual  oaths  to  stand  by  each  other,  and    be  cained  at  any  price.    Pompey  had  put  at  the 

suffer  nothing  to  be  undertaken  or  carried  into    head  of  the  tribunes  one  Scribonius  Curio,  a 

execution  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  all    young  patrician  of  great  abilities,  but  so  exceed- 

the  three.    Thus  was  the  liberty  of  the  Romans    ingly  debauched  and  extravagant  that  he  owed 

a  second  time  taken  away ;  nor  did  they  ever  af^    upwards  of  £4,500,000  of  our  money.    Cssar, 

terwards  recover  it,  though  few  perceived  this,    by  enabling  him  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  and  sup- 

at  the  time,  except  Cato.    The  association  of   plying  him  with  money  to  pursue  his  debauch- 

the  triumvirs  was  for  a  long  time  kept  secret ;    eries,  secured  him  in  hi^  interest ;  and  Curio, 

and  nothing  appeared  to  the  people  except  the    without  seeming  to  be  in  it,  did  him  the  roost 

reconciliation  of^  Pompey  and  Crassus,  for  which    essential  service.    He  proposed  that  both  gene- 

the  state  reckoned  itself  indebted  to  Cesar.  rals  should    be  recalled ;    being  assured  that 

*   The  first  consequence  of  the  triumvirate  was    Pompey  would  never  consent  to  part  mil\  his 

the  consulship  of  Ji^lius  Cesar,  obtained  by  the    army,  so  that  Cesar  might  make  this  a  pretence 

fhvor  of  Pompey  and  Crassus.    Cesar  set  him-    for  continuing  in  his  province  at  the  head  of  his 

self  to  engage  the  affections  of  the  people;  and    troops:  and  thus,  while  both  professed  pacific 

this  he  did,  by  an  agrarian  law,  so  effectually,    intentions,  both  continued  ready  for  the  most 

that  he  was  in  a  manner  idolised.    This  law  was    obstinate  and  bloody  war. .  Cicero  took  upon 

in  itself  very  reasonable  and  just;  nevertheless    himself  the  oflSce  of  mediator;   but  Pompey 

the  senate,  perceiving  the  design  with  which  it    would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation. 

was  proposed,  thought  themselves  bound  to  op-    In  the  year  49  B.  C.^e  senate  passed  a  decree  by 

pose  it.    But  their  opposition  j>roved  fruitless :    which  rompey  was  invested  with  the  command 

the  consul  Bibulus,  who  showed  himself  most    of  the  troops  of  the  republic,  Cesar  divested  of 

active  in  his  endeavours  against  it,  was  driven    his  office,  and  Lucius  Domitius  appointed  to 

out  of  the  assembly  with  the  greatest  indignity ;    succeed  him :  the  new  governor  being  einpow- 

$0  that  Cesar  was  reckoned  sole  consul.    The    ered  to  raise  4000  men  to  take  possession  of  his 

'  next  step  taken  by  Cesar  was  to  secure  the    province.    War  being  thus  resolved  on,    the 

knights,  and  for  this  purpose  he  abated  a  third    senate  and  Pompey  began  to  prepare  for  oppo- 

of  the  rents  which  they  annually  paid  into  the    sine  Cesar.  They  ordered  30,000  Roman  solaiers 
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to  be  asiemlilecly  with  as  many  Roman  troops  as  them  their  lives  and  iiberiy..    Pompey,  thinking 
Ponpey  should  think  proper :  the  expense  of  himself  no  longer  safe  at  Captift  after  the  zeduo- 
which  was  defrayed  from  the  public  treasury,  tion  of  Corfinium,  retired  to  firundusium,  to 
The  gotemments  of  provinces  were  bestowed  carry  the  war  into  the  east,  where  all  the  go- 
upon  such  as  were  remarkable  for  their  attach-  vernors  were  his  creatures.    Caesar  followed  him 
ment  to  Pompey.    Caesar,  however,  took  care  close ;  and,  arriving  with  his  army  before  Bruo- 
of  his  own  interest :  three  of  the  tribunes  who  dusium,  invested  the  ptaee  on  the  land  side,  and 
had  been  his  friends  were  driven  out  of  llome,  undertook  to  i^ut  up  the  port  by  a  staccado  of 
and  arrived  in  his  camp  disguised  like  slaves,  his  own  invention.    But,  before  the  work  was 
Caesar  showed  them  to  his  army  in  this  i^omi-  completed,  the  fleet  which  had  conveyed  the  two 
nious  habit;  and,  setting  forth  the  iniquity  of   consuls  with  thirty  cohorts  to  Dyrrfaachium  being 
the  senate  and  patricians,  exhorted  his  men  to  returned,  Pompey  resolved  to  make  his  escape, 
stand  by  their  general  under  whom  they  had  which  he  did  with  all  the  .dexterity  of  a  great 
served  so  long  with  success ;   and,  finding  by  officer.    He  kept  his  departure  very  secret ;  but 
their  acclamations  that  he  could  depend  on  £em^  made  all  necessary  preparations  for  fecilitating 
he  resolved  to  begin  hostilities  immediately.  it    Walling  up  the  gates,  he  dug  deep  and  wide 
Caesar's  first  design  was  to  make  himself  mas-  ditches  cross  all  the  streets,  except  only  two  that 
ter  of  Ariminum,  a  city  bordering  upon  Cisal-  led  to  the  port ;  in  the  ditches  he  planted  sharp 
pine  Gaul,  but  he  resolved  to  keep  nis  design  pointed  stakes,  covering  than  with  hurdles  and 
private.    At  that  time  he  himself  was  at  lU-  earth.    After  these  precautions,  he  gave  express 
venna,  whence  he  sent  a  detachment  towards  the  orders  that  all  the  citizens  should  keep  within 
Rubicon,  desiring  the  officer  who  commanded  it  doors,  lest  they  should  betrav  his  design ;  and 
to  wait  for  him  on  the  banks  of  that  river.    The  then,  in  three  nays,  embarked  all  his  troops,  ex- 
next  day  he  assisted  at  a  show  of  gladiators,  and  cept  the  light  armed  infantry,  whom  he  had  placed 
made  a  great  entertainment.    Towards  the  close  on  the  walls ;  these  likewise,  on  a  signal  given, 
of  the  day  he  rose  from    table,  desiring  the  abandoning  their  posts,  repaired  with  neat  ex- 
guests  to  stay  till  he  came  back ;  but,  inst^  of  pedition  to  the  ships.     Caesar,  peiceiving  the 
returning  to  the  company,  he  set  out  for  the  Ru-  walls  unguarde,  oraered  his  men  to  scale  them, 
bicon,  having  left  orders  to  his  most  intimate  and  make  what  haste  they  could  after  the  enemy, 
friends  to  follow  him  through  different  roads,  to  In  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  they  would  have  £illen 
avoid  being  observed.     Having  arrived  at  the  into  the  ditches  which  Pompey  had  prepared 
Rubicon,  which  parted  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  for  them,  had  not  the  Brundusians  warned  them 
Italy,  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire  occured  to  of  the  danger.    In  the  haven  they  found  all  the 
his  mind,  and  made  him  hesitate.    Turning  then  fleet  under  sail,  except  two  vessels,  which  had 
to  Asinius  Pollio, '  If  I  do  not  cross  the  Rubi-  run  aground  in  going  out  of  the  harbour.    These 
con,'  said  he, '  I  am  undone ;  and,  if  I  do  cross  it,  Caesar  took,  made  the  soldiers  on  board  prisoners, 
how  many  calamities  shall  I  by  this  means  bring  and  brought  them  ashore.    Seeing  hmnself,  by 
upon  Rome !'    Having  thus  spoken,  he  mused  a  the  flight  of  his  rival,  thus  master  of  all  Italy 
few  minutes ;  and  then,  crying  out  *  the  die  is  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  Caesar  wished  to  follow 
cast,'  he  threw  himself  into  the  river,  and,  cross-  and  attack  rompey  before  he  received  his  sap- 
in^  it,  marched  with  all  possible  speed  toAri-  plies  from  Asia.  But,  being  destitute  of  shipping, 
mmum,  which  he  reached  and  surprised  before  he  resolved  to  go  to  Rome,  and  settle  tne  go- 
day-break.    Thence,  as  he  had  but  one  legion  vernment  there ;  then  pass  into  Spain  to  expel 
with  him,  he  despatched  orders  to  the  army  he  Pompey's  troops,  who  had  possession  of  tnat 
had  left  in  Gaul  to  cross  the  mountains  and  join  great  peninsula,  under  Afranius  and   Petreius. 
him<    The  activity  of  Caesar  struck  the  opposite  Before  he  left  Brundusium  he  sent  Scribonius 
party  with  the  greatest  terror.    Pompey,  no  less  Curio  with  three  legions  into  Sicily,  and  ordered 
alarmed  than  the  rest,  left  Rome  with  a  desire  to  Q*  Valerius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  to  get  to- 
retireto  Capua,  where  he  had  two  legions  draught-  gether  what  ships  he  could,  and  cross  over  with 
ed  formerly  out  of  Caesar's  army.    He  communi-  one  legion  into  Sardinia.    Cato,  who  commanded 
cated  his  intended  flight  to  the  senate ;  but  ac-  in  Sicily,  upon  the  first  news  of  Curio's  landing 
quainted  them  that,  if  any  magistrate  or  senator  there,  abanaoned  the  island,  and  retired  to  the 
refused  to  follow  him,  he  should  be  treated  as  camp  of  the  consuls  at  Dyrrbachium ;  and  Q. 
an  enemy  to  his  country.    In  the  mean  time  Valerius  no  sooner  appeared  with  his  small  fleet 
Caesar,  having  raised  new  troops  in  Cisalpine  off"  Sardinia,  than  the  Caralitini  (the  inhabitants 
Gaul,  sent  Marc  Antony  with  a  detachment  to  of  what  is  now  called  Cagliari),  drove  out  Aure- 
seize  Aretium,  and  some  other  officers  to  secure  lius  Cotta,  who  commanded  there  for  the  senate, 
Pisaurum  and  Fanum,  while  he  himself  marched  and  put  Cssar*s  Irrutenant  in  possession  both  of 
at  the  head  of  the  thirteenth  legion  to  Auximum,  their  city  and  islaud.    In  the  mean  time  Caesar 
which  opened  its  gates  to  him.    From  Auximum  advanced  towards  Rome,  and  on  his  march  wrote 
he  advanced  into  ricenum,  where  he  was  joined  to  all  the  senators  then  in  Italy,  desiring  them  to 
by  the  twelfth  legion  from  Transalpine  Gaul,  repair  to  the  capital,  and  assist  him  with  their 
As  Picenum  submitted,  he  led  his  forces  against  counsel.     Above  all,  he  was  desirouji  to  see 
Corfinium,  the  capital  of  the  Peligni,  which  Cicero ;  but  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  re- 
Domitius  Alienobarbus   defended  with    thirty  turn  to  Rome.    As  Caesar  drew  near  the  capital, 
cohorts.    But  Caesar  no  sooner  invested  it  than  he  quartered  his  troops  in  the  neighbouring  mu- 
the  garrison  betrayed  their  commander,  and  de-  nicipia ;  and  then  aavancing  to  the  city,  out  of 
livered  him  up  with  many  senators,  who  had  respect  to  ancient  custom,  he  took  up  his  quar- 
taken  r^uge  in  the  place,  to  Caesar,  who  granted  ters  in  the  suburbs,  whither  the  whole   city 
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crowded  lo  see  the  oonqneror  of  Gaul,  vrho  )iad  he  continued  hU  march  into  Spain,  where  he ' 
been  absent  nearly  ten  years.  Such  of  the  tri-  began  the  war  with  all  -the  valor,  abili^,  and 
bunes  of  the  people  as  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge  success  of  a  great  genend.  Pompey  had  three 
reassumed  their  functions,  mounted  the  rostra,  generals  in  this  peninsula,  which  was  divided 
and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  into  two  Roman  provinces.  Varro  commanded 
head  of  their  party.  Marc  Aotony  psirticularly,  in  Farther  Spain ;  and  Petreius  and  Afranins^ 
and  Cassius  Lonsinus,  moved  that  the  senate  with  equal  power,  and  two  considerable  armies 
should  meet  in  ue  subnibs,  that  Caesar  might  in  Hither  Spain.  Caesar,  while  yet  at  Marseilles, 
^ve  them  an  account  of  his  conduct.  Accord-  sent  Q.  Fabius^  with  three  legions,  to  take  pos- 
ingly,  such  of  the  senators  as-  were  at  Rome  session  of  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  wnich 
assembled ;  when  Cesar  made  a  speech  in  justi-  Afranios  had  seized.  Fabios  executed  his 
fication.  of  all  his  proceedings,  and  concluded  conunissiim  with  great  bravery,  entered  Spain, 
his  harangue  with  proposing  a  deputation  to  and  left  the  way  open  for  Caesar,  who  qmckly 
Pompey,  with  offers  of  an  amicable  acoommo-  followed  him.  As  soon  as  he  had  cnlssed  the 
dation.  He  even  desired  jthe  senate,  to  whom  mountains,  he  sent  out  scouts  to  obeerve  the 
he  paid  great  deference,  to  nominate  some  of  eneoay;  by  whom  he  was  informed  that  Afranius 
their  venerable  body  to  carry  proposals  of  peace  and  Fetreius  having  joined  their  Iokmbs,  consist 
to  the  consuls,  ana  the  general  of  the  eonsular  ing  of  five  legions,  twenty  cohorts  of  Uie  natives, 
army ;  but  none  of  the  senators  would  taHut  upon  and  5000  horse,  were  advantageously  posted  on 
him  that  commission.  He  then,  to  provide  him-  a  hill  of  an  easy  ascent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
self  with  money  for  carrying  on  tne  war,  had  Ilerda,  in  Catalonia.  Upon  tUsCssar  advanced 
recourse  to  the  public  treasury.  Metelius,  one  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  encamped  in  a 
of  the  tribunes,  opposed  him :  but  Cssar,  laying  plain  be^veen  the  Sicoria  and  Cinga,  now  the 
his  hand  on  his  sword,  threatened  to  kill  him,  Segro  and  Cinca.  Between  the  eminence. on 
and  Metelius  withdrew.  Cssar  took  out  of  the  which  Afranius  had  posted  himself  and  the 
treasury,  which  was  ever  after  at  his  command,  city  was  a  small  plain,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
an  immense  sum;  some  say  300,000  pounds  arisinggroundywhichCssar  attempted  to  seize, 
weight  of  gold.  With  this  supply  of  money  he  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  ene- 
raised  troops  all  over  Italy, and  sent  governors  into  my's  camp  and  Ilerda,  whence  they  had  all  their 
all  Uie  provinces  subject  to  the  republic.  Caesar  provisions.  This  occasioned  a  sharp  dispute  be- 
now  made  Marc  Antony  commander-in-chief  of  tween  three  of  Cesar's  legions  and  an  equal 
the  armies  in  Italy,  sent  his  brother  C.  Aatonius  number  of  the  enemy,  which  lasted  five  hours 
to  govern  Illyricum,  assigned  Cis^Lpine  Gaul  to  with  equal  success,  both  parties  claiming  the 
Licinius  Crassus,  appointed  M.  JEmilius  Lepi^  victory.  But  Afranius's  men,  who  had  first 
dus  governor  of  the  capital ;  and,  having  got  to-  seiied  the  post,  maintained  it.  Two  days  after 
gether  some  ships  to  cruise  in  the  Adriatic  and  this  battle,  continual  rains,  with  the  melting  of 
Mediterranean  seas,  he  gave  the  command  of  One  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  so  swelled  the  two 
of  his  fleets  to  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  and  of  rivers  between  which  Caesar  was  encamped  that 
the  other  to  young  Hortensius,  son  of  the  fiimous  they  overflowed,  broke  down  his  bridges,  and 
orator.  As  Pompey  had  sent  governors  into  the  laid  under  water  the  neighbouring  country  to  a 
same  provinces,  a  war  was  thus  kindled  in  al-  great  distance.  This  cut  off  the  communication 
most  all  the  parts  of  the  known  world.  How-  between  his  camp  and  the  cities  that  had  declared 
ever,  Cesar  would  not  trust  any  of  his  Iteute-  for  him ;  and  reduced  him  to  such  straits  that 
nants .  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  his  troops  were  ready  to  dit  for  famine^  wheat 
which  was  Pompeys  fiivorite  province,  but  took  being  sold  in  his  camp  at  fifty  Roman  denarii 
it  upon  himselt;  and,  having  settled  his  affiiirs  per  bushel,  that  is,  £l  12s.  l^d.  sterling.  He 
at  Rome,  returned  to  Ariminum,  and  assembled  tried  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  but  in  vain,  the 
his  legions  there.  violence  of  the  stream  rendering  all  his  endea^ 
In  Transalpine  Gaul  he  was  informed  that  the  dours  fruidess.  Upon  the  news  of  Caesar's  dis- 
inhabitants  or  Marseilles  had  resolved  to  refuse  tress,  many  of  the  senators,  who  had  hitherto 
him  entrance  into  their  city,  and  that  L.Domitius  stood  neuter,  hastened  to  Pompe/s  camp.  Of 
Ahenobarbus,  whom  he  had  generously  pardoned  this  number  was  Cicero;  who,  without  regard 
and  set  at  liberty  after  the  reduction  of  Cor-«  to  the  remonstrances  of  Atticus,  or  the  letters 
finium,  had  S6t  sail  for  Marseilles  with  seven  Csesar  himself  wrote  to  him,  desiring  him  to 
galleys,  having  on  board  a  great  liumber  of  his  join  neither  party,  left  Italy,  and  landed  at 
clients  and  slaves,  with  a  design  to  raise  the  city  Dyrrhachium,  where  Pompof  received  him  with 
in  ftivor  of  Pompey.  Cesar  sent  for  the  fifteen  great  joy.  But  the  joy  or  Porapey's  party  was 
chief  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  advised  them  not  long-lived.  For  Caesar,  after  having  attempted 
to  follow  the  example  of  Italy,  and  submit,  several  times  in  vain  to  rebuild  his  bridges, 
llie  magistrates  returned  to  the  city,  and  soon  caused  boats  to  be  made  with  all  possible  expe- 
after  informed  him  that  they  were  to  stand  neu-  dition ;  and  while  the  enemy  were  diverted  by 
ter ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Domitius,  arriving  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  succors  that  were 
with  his  small  squadron,  was  received  into  the  sent  him  ftom  Gaul,  he  laid  hold  of  that  oppor- 
city,  and  declared  general  of  all  their  forces,  tunity  to  convey  his  boats  in  the  night  in  ear- 
Hereupon  Cssar  invested  the  town  with  three  riages  twenty-two  miles  from  bis  camp ;  where 
legions,  and  ordered  twdve  gsJleys  to  be  binlt  at  with  wonderful  quickness  a  great  detachment 
ArehiB  to  block  up  the  port.  But  as  the  siege  passed  the  Sicoris,  and  encamping  on  the  op- 
proved  tedious  he  left  C.  Tr^bonius  to  carry  it  poeite  bank,  unknown  to  the  enemy,  built  i, 
on,  and  D.  Brutus  to  command  the  fleet,  while  bridge  in  two  days,  opened  a  communication 
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with  the  neighbouring  country,  reoeived  the  The  war  he  was  now  eoteringupbn  waste  moet 
supplies  from  Gaul,  and  relieved  the  wants  of  difficult  he  had  yet  undertaken.  Pompey  had 
his  soldiers.  Caesar,  being  thus  delivered  from  for  a  whole  year  been  assembling  bis  tioons  from 
danger,  pursued  the  armies  of  Afranius  and  aU  the  eastern  countries.  Vfh&n  he  left  Italy 
Petreius  with  such  superior  address,  that  he  he  liad  only  five  legions ;  but,  since  his  arrival  at 
forced  them  to  submit  without  coming  to  a  Dyrrhachium  he  had  been  reinforced  with  one 
battle,  and  thus  became  master  of  aU  Hither  from  Sicily,  another  from  Crete^  and  two  from 
Spain.  The  two  generals  disbanded  their  Syria :  3000  ardiers,  six  cohorts  of  slingtrs,  and 
troops,  sent  them  out  of  the  province,  and  re-  7000  horse,  had  been  sent  him  by  princes  ia  al- 
tumed  to  Italy,  after  having  solemnly  promised  lianoe  with  Rome.  All  the  five  cities  in  Aw 
never  to  assemble  forces  again,  or  make  war  had  reinforced  his  army  with  their  best  troops ; 
upon  Caesar.  Upon  the  news  of  the  reduction  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine^  ^gyp^ 
ot  Hither  Spain,  the  Spaniards  in  Farther  and  all  the  nations  from  the  Meditenaneaa  to 
Spain,  and  one  Roman  Ic^on,  deserted  from  the  Euphrates,  took  up  arms  in  his  faror.  Hi; 
Varro,  Pompey's  governor  m  that  province,  had  almost  all  the  Roman  knights  in  his  squad- 
which  obliged  him  to  surrender  his  other  legion  roos,  and  hislegioos  con^sted  mostly  of  vetenuis 
and  all  his  money.  Cesar,  having  thus  reduced  inured  to  the  toib  of  wan.  He  had  also  under 
Spain  in  a  few  months,  appointed  Cassius  Lon-  him  some  of  the  best  commanders  of  die  repub- 
guius  to  govern  the  two  provinces  with  four  le-  lie,  who  had  formerly  conducted  armies  tfasm- 
gions,  and  then  returned  to  Marseilles,  which  solves.  As  for  his  navy,  he  had  above  600  ships 
was  just  surrendering  after  a  most  vigorous  re-  of  war,  besides  a  hi  greater  number  of  small 
sistance.  Though  the .  inhabitants  had  by  their  vessels,  which  were  continually  cruising  on  the 
late  treachery  deserved  a  severe  punishment,  coasts,  and  intercepted  such  ships  as  carried 
yet  he  ffraiited  them  their  lives  and  liberty ;  but  a|>ms  or  provisions  to  the.  enemy.  He  had  like- 
stripped  theirarsenalsof  arms,  and  obliged  them  wise  above  200  senators,  who  formed  a  more 
to  aeliver  up  all  their  ships.  From  Marseilles  npmerous  senate  than  at  Rome.  Comelins 
Cesar  marcned  into  Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  thence  Lentalus  and  Claudius  Maxcellus,  the  last  yearns 
to  Rome,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  consuls,  presided  in  it  at  Thessalonica,  vrfam  he 
future  grandeur.  built  a  stately  hall  for  that  purpose.  There,  on 
He  found  the  city  ia  a  very  different  state  the  motion  of  Cato,  it  was  decreed  that  no  Ro- 
from  that  in  which  be  had  left  it.  Most  of  the  man  citizen  should  be  put  to  death  but  in  batde, 
senators  and  magistrates  were  fled  to  Pompey  at  and-  that  no  city  subject  to  the  republic  shouki 
Dyrrhachium.  However,  there  were  still  pnetors  be  sacked^  They  also  decreed  tost  they  aloes 
there ;  and  among  them  M.  .£miUus  Lepidus,  represented  the  Roman  senate,  and  tbat  ikoat 
afterwards  a  triumvir.  The  prartor,  to  ingratiate  who  resided  at  Rome  were  eaeourageis  of 
himself  with  Cssar,  nominated  him  dictator  by  tyranny,  and  friends  of  a  tjrraiit.  Maay  persons 
his  own  authority,  and  against  the  inclination  of  of  eminent  probity,  who  had  hitherto  stood 
the  senate.  Cvsar  accepted  the  new  dignity ;  neuter,  now  flocked  to  Cato  from  all  parts.  His 
but  neither  abused  his  power  as  Sylla  had  done,  cause  was  generally  called  the  good  cause,  while 
nor  retained  it  so  long.  During  the  twelve  days  Cesar's  adherents  were  looked  upen  as  enemies 
of  his  dictatorship,  he  governed  with  great  mode-  to  their  country  and  abettors  ot  tyranay.  As 
ration,  and  gained  the  afiections  both  of  the  soon  as  Cesar  knded,  he  marched  to  Oricum,  in 
people  and  patricians.  He  recalled  the  exiles,  Kpirus,  which  was  taken  without  cnppositioD. 
granted  the  ri^ts  and  privileges  of  Roman  dti-  The  like  success  attended  him  at  Apolkmta,  and 
zens  to  all  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  and,  as  these  two  conquests  opened  a  way  to  Dynbs- 
pontifex  maximiis,  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  the  chium,  where  Pompey  had  his  magazines  of 
sacerdotal  colleges  with  his  x>wii  friends.  But  arms  and  provisions.  But  the  fleet  which  be 
the  chief  use  he  made  of  his  office  was  to  preside  had  sent  back  to  Bnindusium,  to  trazsmort  the 
at  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  next  year,  when  rest  of  his  troops,  had  been  attacked  by  Bibulus, 
he  got  himself  and  Servilius  Isauricus,  one  of  his  one  of  Pompejr*s  admirals,  who  had  taiken  thirty 
most  zealous  partizans,  promoted  to  that  dignity,  and  inhumanly  burnt  them  with  the  seamen  on 
And  now  beixig  resolved  to  follow  Pompey,  and  board.  Bibulus,  with  110  ships  of  war,  had  also 
carry  the  war  into  the  east,  he  set  out  for  Brun*  taken  possession  of  all  the  narhours  between 
dusium,  whither  he  had  ordered  twelve  legions  Salonium  and  Oricum ;  so  that  the  legions  at 
to  repair.  But  on  his  arrival  he  found  only  five.  Bnindusium  could  not  venture  to  cross  the  sea 
The  rest  being  afraid  of  the  dangers  of  tlte  sea,  without  great  danger  of  filing  into  the  enem/s 
and  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  had  hdnds.  By  this  news  Cesar  was  so  much  em* 
marched  leisurely,  complaining  of  their  general  baricassed  that  he  made  proposals  of  accommo- 
fqr  allowing  them  no  respite,  but  hurrying  them  datiton  upon  very  moderate  terms,  viz.,  that  both 
continually  from  one  country  to  another.  How-  Pon^ey  and  he  shotild  disband  their  armies 
ever  Cesar  did  not  wast  for  them,  but  set  sail  withm  three  days,  renew  their  former  friendship, 
with  only  five  legions  and  600  horse  in  the  and  return  together  to  Itidy.  Tliese  propesus 
beginning  of  January.  While  the  rest  were  were  sent  by  Verbulhus  Hufus,  an  intimate 
waiting  at  Brundusium  for  ships  to  transport  friend  of  Pompey,  whom  CsKsar  had  twice  taken 
them  over  into  Epirus,  Cesar  arrived  safe  with  prisoner.  Pompey,  however,  answered  that  he 
his  five  legions  in  Chaonia,  the  north  part  of  would  not  hearken  to  any  Ugrms,  lest  it  should 
Epirus,  near  the  Ceraunian  mountains.  There  be  said  that  he  owed  his  life  and  return  to  Italy 
he  landed,  his  troops,  and  sent  the  ships  back  to  to  Cesar*s  favor.  Cesar  again  sent  one  Vatinius 
Brundusium  tobnngovertbe  legions  left  behind,  to  confer  with  Pompey  al^ut  a  treaty  of  peace. 
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LsibtenoB  received  the  proposals ;  but  While  they  them  could  not  stop  them.  The  ensign  i^^bo 
tvere  conferring  togetlier,  a  party  or  Pompev^  carried  the  eagle  at  the  head  of  the  routed  legion 
men  discharged  their  darts  at  Vatinius  ana  his  was  mortally  wounded ;  but  before  he  died  con- 
attendants.  Some  of  the  guards  were  wounded^  signed  thie  eagle  to  the  cavalry,  desiring  them  to 
and  Vatinius  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  In  deliver  it  to  Cssar.  Pompey  s  men  pursued  the 
the  mean  time  Gssar  advanced  towards  Dyrrha-  fugitives,  and  made  such  a  slaughter  of  Uiem 
ehium ;  but,  Pompey  unexpectedly  appearing,  he  .  that  all  the  centurions  of  the  first  cohort  were 
halted  on  the  other  side  or  the  Apsus,  where  he  tut  off  except  one.  And  now  Pompey*s  army 
entrem^ied  himself.  Pompey,  however,  durst  broke  in  like  a  torrent  upon  the  posts  Caesar  had 
sot  cross  the  river  in  Cesar s  sight;  so  that  the  fortified,  and  were  advancing  to  attack  MarcelU- 
two  armies  continued  'for  some  time  quiet  in  nus,  who  guarded  a  neighbouring  fort;  but  Marc 
their  respective  camps.  Ciesar  wrote  -repeatedly  Antony  coming  very  seasonably  to  his  relief  with 
to  Marc  Antony,  who  commanded  the  legions  m  twelve  cohorts  they  retired.  Soon  after  Carsar 
Italy,  to  come  to  his  assistance ;  but  received  no  arrived  with  a  strong  reinforcement  and  posted 
answer.  He  then  sent  Posihumius,  one  of  his  himself  on  the  shore,  whence  he  observed  an  old 
lieutenants,  with  pressing  orders  to  Marc  Antony,  camp,  made  within  the  place  where  Pompey  was 
Gabinius,  and  Calenus,  to  bring  the  troops  to  enclosed.  Upon  his  quitting  it  Pompey  had 
him  at  all  events.  Gabinius^  unwilling  to  expose  taken  possession  of  it,  and  left  a  legion  to  guard 
all  the  hopes  of  his  generad  to  the  hazards  of  the  it.  This  post  Csesar  resolved  to  reduce.  Accord- 
eea,  marched  il  great  way  about  by  Illyricum.  ingly  he  advanced  secretly,  at  the  head  of  thirty- 
But  the  lUyrians,  who  had  declared  for  Pompey,  'three  cohorts,  in  two  lines ;  and,  arriving  at  the 
fell  unexpectedly  updn  him  and  killed  him  and  camp  before  Pompey  could  have  notice  of  hi^ 
all  his  men;  Marc  Antony  and  Calenus  went  march,  attacked  it  with  great  vigor,,  forced  the 
by  sea,  and  were  in  danger  from  one  of  Pompey's  first  entrenchment,  notwithstanding  the  brave  re- 
admirals  ;  but  brought  th^ir 'troops  safe  to  shore  sistance  of  Titus  'Pulcio,  and  penetrated  to  the 
at  Nyphteum,  near  Apollonia.  As  soon  as  it  was  second,  whither  the  legion  had  retired.  But  here 
known  thatAntonywas  landed,  Pompey  marched  his  right  wing,  in  looking  for  an  entrance  into 
to  prevent  his  joining  Cesar.  But  Gssar,  hasten-  the  camp,  marched  along  the  outside  of  a  trench 
ing  to  die  relief  of  his  lieatenant,  joined  him  be-  which  Ussar  had  formerly  carried  on  from  the 
fore  Pompey  came  up.  Then  Pompey  retir^  left  angle  of  his  camp,  about  400  paces,  to  a 
to  an  advantageous  post  near  Dyrrhachium,  called  neighbouring  river.  This  trench  they  mistook 
Asparagium,  and  there  encamped.  Cesar,  hav-  for  the  rampart  of  the  camp ;  and,  being  thus 
ing  thus  at  length  got  all  his  troops  together,  led  away  from  their  left  wing,  they  were  soon 
offered  Pompey  battle,  and  kept  his  army  drawn  after  prevented  from  rejoining  it  by  the  arrival 
up  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  But,  Pompey  declin-  of  Pompey,  who  came  up  at  the  head  of  a  legion 
ing  an  engagement,  he  turned  towaros  Dyrrha-  and  a  large  body  of  horse.  Then,  that  legion 
chhim,  as  if  he  designed  to  surprise  it.  Pompey,  which  Cesar  had  attacked,  taking  courage,  made 
following  him  at  some  distance,  and  letting  nim  ^  brisk  sally,  drove  his  men  from  the  first  en- 
draw 'near  to  the  city,  encamped  on  a  hill  called  trenchment  which  they  had  seized,  and  put  them 
Petra,  which  aommanded  the  sea,  and  whence  in  great  disorder  while  they  were  attempting  to 
ke  eould  be  supplied  with  provisions  from  pass  the  ditch.  Pompey,  nlliog  upon  them  with 
Offeee  and  Asia,  whUe  Cesar  was  forced  to  nis  cavalry  in  flank,  completed  their  defeat ;  and 
bring  com  by  land  from  Epirus*  This  put  then,  flying  to  the  enemy  s  right  wipg,  which  had 
Cesar  npon  a  new  design,  whicn  was  to  surround  passed  the  trench,  and  was  shut  up  between  that 
an  army  fax  more  numerous  than  his  own,  and,  and  the  ramparts  of  the  old  camp,  made  a  most 
by  shutting  them  up  within  a  narrow  tract  of  dreadful  slaughter  of  them.  Tnis  trench  was 
gtouad,  distress  them  as  much  for  want  of  forage,  filled  with  dead  bodies;  many  fiUling  into  it  in 
Accordingly,  he  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  that  disorder,  and  others  passing  over  them  and 
from  the  sea  quite  round  Poinpey's  camp,  and  pressing  them  to  death.  In  this  distress  Cesar 
kept  him  so  closely  blocked  up  that,  though  his  aid  all  he  could  to  stop  the  flight  of  his  legion- 
men  were  presently  supplied  with  provisions  aries  but  to  no  purpose:  the  standard-bearers 
from  sea,  yet  the  horses  of  'his  army  died  in  themselves  threw  down  the  Roman  eagles  when 
gfeat  numbers  for  want  of  forage.  At  length,  Cesar  endeavoured  to  stop  them,  and  left  them 
being  reduced  to  the  utmoM  extremity  for  want  of  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  on  this  occasion 
fomge,  Pompey  resolved  to  force  the  enemy's  took  thirty-two  standards:  a  disgrace  which 
lines.  By  the  advice,  therefore,  of  two  de-  Cesar  had  never  suffered  before.  He  was  him- 
serters  he  embarked  his  archers,  slingers,  and  self  in  no  small  danger  of  falling  by  the  hand  of 
light  armed  infiintry,  and,  marching  by  land  at  one  of  his  own  men,  whom  he  took  hold  of  when 
the  bead  of  sixty  cohorts,  went  to  attack  that  flying,  bidding  him  stand  and  fiice  about;  but 
part  of  Caesar's  lines  which  was  next  to  the  sea.  the  man,  apprehensive  of  the  danger  he  vras  in. 
He  set  out  from  his  camp  in  the  dead  of  the  drew  his  sword,  and  would  have  killed  him,  had 
night ;  and,  arriving  at  the  post  he  designed  to  not  one  of  hb  guards  prevented  the  blow  by  cut- 
fim»  by  day-break,  be  Ibegan  the  attack  by  sea  off  his  arm.  Cesar  lost  on  this  occasicm  960 
and  land  at  the  same  time.  The  ninth  legion,  foot,  400  hoise,  &ve  tribunes,  and  thirty-two 
which  defended  that  part  of  the  lines,  made  a  vi-  centurions. 

gonras  resistance ;  but  being  attacked  in  the  rear  This  loss  and  disgrace  greatly  mortified  Cesar, 

iy  Pompey's  men,  who  came  by  sea,  and  landed  but  did  not  discourage  him.    After  he  had,  by 

between  Cesar's  two  lines,  they  fled  with  such  his  lenity  and  eloquent  speeches,  recovered  the 

pracipitfttion  that  the  succors  Marcellinus  sent  spirit  of  his  troops,  he  deeamped,  and  retired  in 
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good  order  to  ApoUonia,  where  he  paid  the  pie  near  the  place  to  Ncseaai.  Iliere  wen  it 
army  and  left  his  sick  and  wounded. .  Thence  that  time  two  preteodenlo  the  crown  of  ^gypl,: 
he  n*aiched  into  Macedon,  where  Scipio  Me-  Ptolemy,  the  acknowledgied  king,  and  the  cAt- 
tellns,  Pompe/s  father-in-law,  was  encamped,  brated  Cleopatm  his  sister,  who,  by  the  in- 
He  met  with  great  difficulties  on  his  march,  the  cestuous  custom  of  the  country,  was  also  his 
countries  through  which  he  passed  refusing  to  wife,  and,  by  their  fioher's  wiU,  shared  jointly  in 
supply  his  army  with  provisions.  On  his  enter-  the  succession.  However  she  aimed.at  governing 
ing  Tbessaly  he  was  met  by  Domitius,  one  of  alone ;  but,  the  Roman  senate  having  confinned 
his  lieutenants,  whom  he  had  sent  wiUi  three  her  brother's  title,  she  was  banished  into  Syria 
legions  to  reduce  Epirus.  Having  got  all  his  with  Arsinoe  her  younger  sister.  Csesar,  how- 
forces  together,  he  marched  directly  to  Gomphi,  ever,  gave  her  new  hopes  of  obtaining  the  kio^ 
the  first  town  of  Thessaly,  which  nad  been  for-  dom,  and  sent  both  for  her  and  her  brother  to 
merly  in  his  interest,  but  now  declared  against  plead  their  cause  before  him.  Photinufl,  the 
him.  Whereupon  he  attacked  it  with  so  much  young  king's  guardian,  who  had  long  borne  the 
vigor  that  though  the  garrison  was  very  numer-  most  inveterate  hatred  both  to  Caesar-and  Qeo- 
oas,  and  the  walls  were  of  an  uncommon  height,  patra,  disdained  this  proposal^  and  Hacked  his 
he  made  himself  master  of  it  in  a  few  hours,  refusal  by  sending  an  army  of  20,000  men  to 
Thence  he  marched  to  Metropolis,  another  town  besiege  him  in  Alexandria.  Cssar  bravely  re- 
ef Thessaly,  which  surrendered ;  as  did  all  the  puls^  the  enemy ;  but,  finding  the  city  of  too 
other  cities  of  the  country,  except  Larissa,  of  great  extent  to  be  defended  by  so  small  an  ansT 
which  Scipio  was  master.  On  the  other  hand,  as  4000  men,  he  retired  to  the  palace,  which 
Fompey,  being  continually  importuned  by  the  commanded  the  harbour,  to  make  a  stand, 
senators  and  officers  of  his  army,  left  his  camp  Achilles,  who  conmianded  the  Egyptians,  at- 
at  Dyrrhachium,  and  followed  Caesar,  firmly  re-  tacked  him  there  with  vigor,  and  endeavoured 
solved  not  to  give  him  battle,  but  rather  to  dis-  to  make  himself  master  of  the  fleet  before  the 
tress  him  by  straitening  his  quarters,  and  cot-  palace.  On  this  Cesar  burnt  the  whole  fleet,  in 
ing  off  his  convoys.  As  he  had  frequent  oppor-  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it.  He  next  took 
tunities  of  coming  to  an  engagement,  but  always  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  the  key  lo  Alexandria,  by 
declined  it,  his  friends  and  subalterns  began  to  which  he  was  enabled  to  receive  the  suppliei 
put  ill  constructions  on  his  dilatoriness.  These,  sent  him  from  all  sides ;  and  in  this  situation  he 
with  the  complaints  of  his  soldiers,  made  him  at  determined  to  withstand  the  united  force  of  all 
length  resolve  to  venture  a  general  action.  With  the  Egyptians.  In  the  mean  time  Cleopatra, 
this  design  he  marched  into  a  large  plain  near  having  heard  of  the  turn  in  her  favor,  got  herself 
the  cities  of  Pharsalia  and  Thebes ;  which  las*  introduced  into  his  chamber,  and  her  caresses 
vtras  also  called  Philippi,  from  Philip  V.  of  Ma-  did  not  fiul  to  fix  him  in  her  interest.  While 
cedon.  Ponipey  pitched  his  camp  on  the  decU-  Cleopatra  was  thus  employed,  her  sister  Arsinoe 
vity  of  a  steep  mountain,  in  a  place  altogether  was  engaged  in  the  camp  in  pursuing  a  separate 
inaccessible.  He  was  himself  of  the  opinion  that  Interest.  She  had,  by  the  assistance  of  one 
it  was  better  to  destroy  the  enemy  by  fatigue  and  Ganymede,  made  a  large  party  in  the  Egyptian 
want;  but  his  officers  forced  him  to  call  a  coun-  army  in  her  favor;  and  soon  afier,  having  caused 
cil  of  war,  when  all  to  a  man  were  for  venturing  Achilles  to  be  murdered,  Ganymede  took  the 
a  general  action.  The  event  of  this  battle  was  command  in  his  stead.  Ganymede's  principal 
in  the  highest  degree  fortunate  for  Caesar ;  who  effort  in  cartying  on  the  siege  was  to  let  in  the 
resolved  to  pursue  his  advantage  and  follow  sea  upon  those  canals  which  supplied  the  palace 
Pompey  to  whatever  country  he  should  select,  with  fresh  water;  but  this  inconvenience  Cssar 
Hearing,  therefore,  of  his  being  at  Amphipolis,  remedied  by  digging  a  great  number  of  weUs. 
he  sent  off  his  troops  before  him,  and  then  em-  His  next  endeavour  was  to  prevent  the  iunctioo 
barked  on  board  a  little  frigate  in  order  to  cross  of  Ciesar's  twenty-fourth  legion,  which  he  twice 
the  Hellespont ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  attempted  in  vain.  He  soon  afler  made  himself 
he  fell  in  with  one  of  Pompey's  commanders,  at  master  of  a  bridge  which  joined  the  Isle  of  Pha- 
the  head  of  ten  ships  of  war.  Caesar,  no  way  ros  to  the  continent,  from  which  post  Caesar  re- 
terrified  at  the  superiority  of  his  force,  bore  up  solved  to  dislodge  him.  In  the  heat  of  action 
to  him  and  commanded  him  to  submit.  The  some  mariners  joined  the  combatants;  but,  seized 
other  instantly  obeyed,  awed  by  the  terror  of  with  a  panic,  instantly  fled,  and  spiead  a  general 
Caesar's  name,  and  surrendered  himself  and  his  terror  throuffh  the  army.  All  Caesar's  ^ea- 
.  fleet  at  discretion.  vours  to  rally  his  forces  were  in  vain,  the  coo- 
Caesar  continued  his  voyage  to  Ephesus,  then  fusion  was  past  remedy,  and  numbers  were 
to  Rhodes ;  and,  being  informed  that  Pompey  drowned  or  put  to  the  sword  in  attempting  to 
had  been  there  before  him,  he  made  no  doubt  escape ;  on  which,  seeing  the  irremedianle  dis- 
but  that  he  was  fled  to  Egypt ;  wherefore  he  set  order  of  his  troops,  he  retired  lo  a  ship.  But 
sail  for  that  kingdom,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  he  was  no  sooner  on  board  than  such  crowds  eo- 
with  about  4000  men.  Upon  his  landing  hie  tered  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  apprehen* 
received  accounts  of  Pompiey's  miserable  end,  sive  of  the  ship's'  sinkii^  and«  jumping  mtp  the 
who  had  been  assassinated  by  order  of  the  trea-  sea,  swam  200  paces  to  the  fleet  before  the 
cherous  king ;  and  soon  after  one  of  the  murderers  palace.  The  Alexandrians,  finding  their  efforti 
came  with  his  head  and  ring.  But  Caesar  turned  to  take  the  palace  ineffectual,  now  endeavoured 
away  from  it  with  horror,  and  soon  after  ordered  to  get  their  king  out  of  Csbsv's  power.  For  thiv 
a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  built  to  his  memory  purpose  they  imide  use  of  their  customary  aits 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  murdered ;  and  a  tern-  of  dissimulation,  piufiwiim  the  utmost  defin 
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for  peace,  and  cmly  wanting  the  presence  of  their  '^been  left  to  defend.  Still,  however,  in  love  with 


tton  from  a  boy.  Ptolemy,  however,  instead  of  He  accordin^y assembled  his  senators  upon  this 
promoting  peace,  made  every  effort  toprolone  occasion,  and  exhorted  them ^ to  stand  a  siege; 
hostilities.  In  this  manner  Cssar  was  hemmed  but,  finding  his  admonitions  ineffectual,  stabbed 
in  for  some  time ;  and  was  only  at  last  relieved  himself  with  his  sword.  See  Cato. 
from  this  mortifying  situation  by  Mithridates  Upon  Gate's  death,  the  war  in  Africa  being 
Pergamenus,  one  of  his  faithful  partisans ;  who,  completed,  Cesar  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome, 
collecting  a  numerous  army  in  Syria,  marched  and  astonished  the  citizens  at  the  magnificence 
into  Egypt,  and,  joining  with  Cssar,  attacked  of  it,  and  at  the  number  of  the  countries  which 
the  camp,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  he  had  subdued.  It  lasted  four  days ;  the  first 
Egyptians.  Ptolemy  himself,  attempting  to  es-  was  for  Gaul,  the  second  for  Egypt,  the  third  for 
cape  on  board  a  vessel  that  was  sailing  down  the  his  victories  *in  Asia,  and  the  fourth  for  that  over 
river,  was  drowned  by  the  ship's  sinking ;  and  Juba  in  Africa.  To  every  one  of  his  soldiers  he 
Caesar  thua  became  sole  master  of  all  Egypt.  He  gave  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  £l50  of  our 
now  therefore  appointed  that  Cleopatra,  with  money,  double  that  sum  to  the  centurions,  and 
her  younger  brother,  then  an  infant,  should  four  times  as  much  to  the  superior  officers.  The 
jointly  govern,  according  to  the  intention  of  citizens  also  shared  his  bounty ;  to  every  one  of 
their  father's  will;  and  banbhed  Arsinoe  with  whom  he  distributed  ten  bushels  of  com,  ten 
Ganymede.  For  a  while  he  also  relaxed  from  pounds  of  oil,  and  a  sum  of  money  equal  to 
his  usual  personal  activity,  captivated  with  the  about  two  pounds  sterling.  After  this  he  enter- 
charms  of  Cleopatra,  and  passing  whole  nights  tained  the  people  at  about  20,000  tables,  treated 
in  feasts  with  her.  He  evto  pro^>sed  to  attend  them  with  the  combats  of  gladiators,  and  filled 
her  up  the  Nile  into  Ethiopia;  but  the  brave  Rome  with  a  concourse  of  spectators  from  every 
veterans  who  had  followed  his  fbrtune  bdldly  part  of  the  world.  The  people  now  seemed  eager 
reprehended  his  conduct.  Thus  roiised  from  his  only  to  find  out  new  modes  of  homage  and  adu- 
lethargy,  he  left  Cltopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  lation  for  their  new  master.  He  was  created 
son,  afterwards  named  Cesarion,  to  oppose  magister  morum,  or  master  of  the  morals  of  the 
Pharoaces  king  of  Pontus.  Here  he  .was  at-  people ;  received  the  titles  of  emperor  and 
tended  with  the  greatest  success ;  and,  having  kther  of  his  country ;  his  person  was  declared 
settled  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  empire,  era-  sacred ;  and,  in  short,  upon  him  alone  were  de- 
barked for  Italy,  where  he  arrived  sooner  than  volved  for  life  all  the  great  dignities  of  the  state, 
his  enemies  expected.  He  had  been,  during  his  It  must  be  owned  that  no  sovereign  could  make 
absence,  created  consul  for  five  years,  dictator  abetteruseofhis|)ower.  He  began  by  repressing 
for  one  year,  and  tribune  of  the  people  for  life,  vice  and  encouraging  virtue;  he  communicated 
But  Antony,  who  governed  in  Rome  for  him,  the  power  of  judicature  to  the  senators  and  tlie 
had  filled  the  city  with  riot  and  debauchery.  By  knignts  alone,  and  by  many  sumptuary  laws 
his  moderation  and  humanity  Cssar  soon  restored  restrained  the  scandalous  luxuries  of  the  rich, 
tranquillity,  and  then  prepared  to  march  into  He  proposed  rewards  to  all  who  had  many  chil- 
Africa,  where  Pompey's  party  had  rallied  under  dren ;  and  took  the  most  prudent  methods  of  re- 
Scipio  and  Cato,  assisted  by  Juba  king  of  Mau-  peopling  the  city.  Having  thus  restored  pros- 
ritania.  But  the  vigor  of  his  proceSings  was  perity  to  Rome,  he  once  more  found  himself 
near  being  retarded  by  a  mutiny  in  his  own  under  a  necessity  of  going  into  Spain,  to  oppose 
army.  Those  veteran  legions,  who  had  hitherto  an  amy  which  had  been  raised  there  under  the 
conquered  all  that  came  before  them,  began  to  two  sons  of  Pompey,  and  Labienus  his  former 
murmur  at  not  having  received  the  reward  which  general.  He  proceeded  in  this  expedition  with 
they  had  expected,  and  now  insisted  upon  their  his  usual  celenty,  and  arrived  before  the  enemy 
discharge.  Cesar  however  quelled  the  mutiny ;  thought  he  had  left  Rome.  Cneius  and  Sextus, 
and  then,  with  his  usual  rapidity,  landed  with  a  Pompey's  sons,  profiting  by  their  unhappy  father's 
party  in  Africa,  the  rest  of  the  army  following  example,  resolved  to  protract  the  war ;  so  ^t 
soon  after.  After  many  skirmishes,  he  invested  the  first  operations  of  tne  two  armies  were  spent 
Tapsus,  supposing  that  Scipio  would  attempt  its  in  sieges  and  fruitless  attempts.  At  length  Csesar, 
relief;  which  accordingly  happened.  Scipio,  after  taking  many  cities  from  the  enemy,  and 
joining  with  Juba,  advanced  with  his  army,  and,  pursuing  young  Pompey  with  unwearied  perse- 
encamping  near  Cesar,  they  came  to  a  general  verance,  compelled  him  to  come  to  a  battle  upon 
engagement.  Caesar's  success  was  as  usiul;  the  the  plains  ot  Munda.  Af^r  a  most  obstinate 
enemy  received  a  complete  and  total  overthrow,  engagement,  Cesar  gained  a  complete  victory; 
with  little  loss  on  his  side.  Juba,  and  Petreius  and,  having  now  subdued  all  his  enemies,  re- 
his  general,  killed  each  other  in  despair;  Scipio,  turned  to  Rome  for  the  last  time  to  receive  new 
attempting  to  escape  by  sea  into  Spain,  fell  dignities  and  honors.  Still,  however,  he  showed 
among  the  enemy,  and  was  slain ;  so  tnat,  of  all  great  moderation  in  the  use  of  his  power ;  he  left 
the  generals  of  that  undone  party,  Cato  alone  the  consuls  to  be  named  by  the  neople ;  he  en- 
was  now  remaining.  This  extraordinary  man,  larged  the  number  of  senators;  ne  pardoned  all 
havine  retired  to  Afirica  after  the  battle  of  Phar-  who  had  been  in  arms  against  him ;  but  deprived 
salia,  had  led  the  wretched  remains  of  that  army  them  of  the  power  of  resistance.  He  even  set  up 
through  burning  deserts  and  tracts  infected  with  onc^  more  the  statues  of  Pompey.  The  rest  of 
serpents,  and  was  now  in  Utica,  which  he  had  this  extraordinaiy  man's  life  was  certainly  de- 
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voted  to  the  advantage  Of  the  rtale.   Ueiddnied  him  that  she  dreaitaed  of  his  bein^  aOTawinatecJ 
the  city  with  magDificent  buildings;  he  rebuilt  in  her  2stas.    l^ese  omens  had  almost  changed 
Carthage  and  Corinth,  sending  colonies  to  both;  his  intentaon  of  going  to  the  senate;  but  one  of 
he  undertook  to  level  several  mountains  in  Italy,  the  conspirators,  coming  in,  fuevailed  upon  him 
to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  designed  to  to  do  so,  telling  hinh  of  the  reproach  which  woold 
cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  the  Peloiponnesus.  attend  his  staymg  at  hone  till  his  wife  had  ludEy 
Thus  he  formed  mighty  projects  end  designs  be-  dreams.    Aai  he  went  to  the  senate^  a  slave,  who 
yond  the  limits  of  the  longest  life;  but  the  hastened  to  him  with  information  of  the  c6n-^ 
gieatest   of  all   was  his  intended  expedition  spiracy,  attempted  to  come  near  him»  but  could 
against  tlie  Parthians*  by  which  he  designed  not  for  the  crowd.    Anemidonis,  a  Gteek  phi- 
to  revenge  the  death  of  Crassus ;  then  to  pass  losopher,  who  had  discovered  the  whole  plot, 
through  Hyrcania,  and  enter  Scythia  along  the  delivered  him  a  memorial  containing  his  mfor- 
banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  thence  to  open  himself  raation ;  but  Cesar  gave  it  to  one  of  his  secreta- 
a  way  through  the  immeasurable  forests  d  Ger-  ries  wi^out  reading  it.    As  soon  as  be  had  taken 
many  in  Gaul,  and  so  return  to  Rome.    These  his  phice  in  the  senate,  the  conspirators  came 
wereiheplansof  this  great  man;  but  the  jealousy  near,  under  a  pretence  of  saluting  him;  and 
of  a  few  individuals  soon  put  an  end  to  them.  Cimber  approadied  in  a  suppliant  posture,  to 
The  senate,  with  an  adulation  which  marked  the  sue  for  his  orothor's  pardon,  who  was  banished, 
degeneracy  of  the  times,    continued  to  load  All  the  conspirators  seconded  him,  and  Cimber, 
Ceesar  with  fresh  honors,  and  he  continued  with  apparently  to  apply  with  the  greater  submission, 
avidity  to  receive  them.    They  called  the  month  took  hold  of  the  bottom  of  his  robe,  so  as  to  pre- 
Quintilis  July  after  him;  to  which  indeed  he  vent  his  rising.    This  was  the  signal.    Caeca, 
was  entitled  by  his  reform  of  the  kalendar;  who  was  behind,  stabbed  him  slightly  in  tiie 
they  stamped  money  with  his  image ;  they  or-  sboulder.    Cssar  instantly  turned  round,  and 
dered  his  statue  to  be  set  up  in  all  the  cities  of  with  the  style  of  his  tablet  wounded  him  in  the 
the  empire ;  instituted  public  sacrifices  on  his  arm.    But,  the  rest  of  the  eonspitators  enclosing 
birth-day ;  and  talked,  even  in  his  life-time,  ot  him  round,  he  received  a  second  stab  from  an 
enrolling  him  in  the  number  of  their  gods,  unknown  hand  in  the  breast,  while  Cassius 
Antony,  at  one  of  their  public  festivals,  foolishly  wounded  him  in  the  face.    He  still  defended 
ventured  to  offer  him  a  diadem;  but  he  re-  himself  vigorously,  rushing  among  them,  and 
peatedly  refused  it,  and  received  at  eveiy  refusal  throwing  down  such  as  opposed  him,  till  he  saw 
loud  acclamations  from  the  people.    One  day,  Brutus  among  the  conspirators)  who,  coming  up, 
when  the  senate  gave  him  some  particular  order,  struck  his  dagger  in  his  thigh.   From  that  moment 
he  neglected  to  rise  from  his  seat;  and  from  that  Cesar  thought  no  more  of  defending  himself; 
moment  it  began  to  be  rumored  that  he  intended  but,  looking  upon  this  assaiUnt  steadily,  cried 
to  make  himself  king ;  for,  though  in  fact  he  at-  out,  'And  you,  too,  my  son  Brutus?^    Then 
ready  possessed  supreme  power,   the  people  covering  his  hesud,  and  spreading  lus  robe  before 
could  not  bear  his  assuming  the  title.    Whether  him  to  fall  with  decency,  he  sunk  down  at  the 
he  ever  really  designed  to  wear  that  empty  base  of  Pompey's  statue,  after  receiving  twenty- 
honor  must  now  for  ever  remain  a  secret ;  cer-  three  wounds,  in  the  fifiy-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
tain  it  is  that  the  unsuspecting  openness  of  his  and  fourth  of  his  dictatorship, 
conduct  marked  something  like  a  confidence  in  As  soon  as  the  conspirators  had  despatched 
his  own  innocence.    When  informed  by  those  Caesar,  they  addressed  the  senate  to  vindicate 
about  him  of  the  jealousies  of  many  who  envied  their  motives,  and  to  excite  them  to  join  in  pro- 
him,  he  said  that  he  had  mther  die  once  by  curing  their  country's    freedom;   but  all  the 
treason  than  live  continually  in  the  apprehension  senators  who  were  not  accomplices  fled.    The 
of  it ;  and  disbanded  his  company  of  Spanish  people  also^  being  alarmed,  ran  tumultuously 
guards.    Yet  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  was  mrmed  through  the  city ;  some  actoated  by  their  fears, 
against  him,  composed  of  no  less  than  sixty  and  more  by  a  desire  of  plunder.    In  this  con- 
senators.    At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy  was  fusion,  the  conspirators  retired  to  the  capitol, 
Brutus,  whose  life  Cssar  had  spared  after  the  and  guarded  its  accesses  by  a  body  of  gladiators, 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  Cassius,  who  had  been  It  was  in  vain  they  alleged  they  onfy  struck  for 
pardoned  soon  after,  both  prstors  for  the  year,  freedom,  and  that  they  killed  a  tyrant  who 
Brutus  gloried  in  being  descended  from  that  usurped  the  rights  of  mankind ;   the  people, 
Brutus  who  first  gave  liberty  to  Rome ;  and,  accustomed  to  luxury  and  ease,  little  regarded 
from  a  wish  to  follow  his  example,  broke  all  the  their  professions.    The  friends  of  the  late  dicta- 
ties  of  gratitude,  and  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  tor  now  found  that  this  was  the  time  for  gratify- 
destroy  his  henoictor:  Cassius  was  in^petuous  ing  their  ambition  under  the  veil  of  justice, 
and  proud,  and  hated  Cssar  more  than  his  cause.  Antony,  who  was  a  lieutenant  under  Csesar,  was 
He  had  often  sought  an  opportunity  of  assassi-  a  man  of  moderate  abilities  and  of  excessive 
nation,  rather  from  private  than  public  motives,  vices ;  ambitious  of  power,  but  well  skilled  in 
The  conspirators,  to  give  a  color  of  justice  to  war.    He  was  consul  for  that  year;  and  resolved 
their  proceedings,  remitted  the  execution  of  their  with  Lepidus    to  seize  the  sovereign  power, 
design  to  the  iqes  of  March,  the  day  on  which  it  Lepidus  therefore  took  possession  of  the  fonim 
was  reported  that  Cssar  was  to  be  offered  the  with  a  band  of  soldiers ;  and  Antony,  being 
crown.    The  augurs  had  foretold  that  this  day  consul,  was  permitted  to  conmiand.    They  first 
would  be  fiaital  to  him ;  and  the  night  preceding  possessed  themselves  of  all  Ce8ar*s  papeis  and 
he  heard  his  wife  Calphurnia  lamenting  in  her  money ;  next  they  convened  the  senate,  to  deter- 
sleep ;  and,  being  awakened,  she  confessed  to  mine  whether  Ca:8ar  had  been  a  legal  magistrate 
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or  a  ositfperyaiid  whethei^  those  who  killed  him    connnaod  of  all  the  6eets  of  the  emptie.    Uii 
merited  rewaid  or  punuihment.     There  were    next  step  was  the  quelling  a  sedition  of  the 
many  of  diose  who  nad  received  their  promo-    people,  who  rose  to  revenge  the  death  of  Cflesar« 
lions  from  Cesar,  and  had  acquired  la^  for-    and  putting  their  leader  ^jnathus  to  death,  who 
tunes  in  consequence  of  his  appointments ;  to    pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Marius.    Ue  after 
vote  him  a  usurper  therefore  would  have  en-    this  pretended  to  dread  the  resentment  of  the 
dangered  their  property ;  and  yet  to  vote  him    multimde,  and  demanded  a  guaid.    The  senate 
innocent   might  endanger  the  state.     In  this   granted  it;  and,  under  this  pretext,  he  drew 
dilemma    they  tried   to    reconcile    extremes:    roundhimabodyof  6000 resolute  men, attached 
they  approved  all  the  acts  of  Cssar,  but  granted    to  his  interests.    Thus  he  oontiBued  every  day 
a  general  pardon  to  the  conspirators.     This    making  rapid  strides  to  absolute  power;  all  the 
decree  did  not  satis^  Antony,  as  it  granted  se-    authority   of  government   was   lodged   in  his 
curity  to  a  number  of  men  who  were  the  avowed    hands  and  those  of  his,  two  brothers,  who  shared 
enemies  of  tyrrany,  and  who  would  be  foremost    among  them  the  oonsular  tribunitian  and  preto- 
in  opposing  his   schemes.     As  therefore  the    rian  powei^    His  vows  to  revenge  Cesar's  death 
senate  had  ratified  all  Cesar's  acta,  without  dis-    seemed  postponed  or  foigotten ;  and  his  only 
tinction,  he  formed  a  scheme  upon    this  of   aim  was  to  confirm  himself  in  that  power  which 
making  him  rule  when  dead.    Being  possessed    he  had  thus  artfully  acquired.    But  an  obstacle 
of  CsEMur's  books,  he  prevailed  upon  his  se-    to  his  ambition  soon  arose  in  Octavius,  or  Ocm- 
cretary  to  insert  whatever  he  thought  proper,    vianus  Cesar,  the  grand  nephew  and  adopted 
By  these  means,  great  sums  of  money,  which    son  of  Cesar,  who  was  att  Apollonia  whe»i  his 
Cesar  never  would  have  bestowed,  were  oi^    kinsman  was  slain.    He  was  then  about  eighteen 
dered   to  be  distributed    among  the    people;   years  old,  and  had  been  sent  to  that  4iitv  lo  im- 
find  every   man    who   was   averse   to    repub-    prove  himself  in  Grecian  literature.     Upon  the 
lican  principles  was   sure    of  finding  a  gra-    news   of  Cesar's   death,   notwithstanding    the 
tuity.    He  men  demanded  that  Cesar^  funeral    earnest  dissuasions  of  his  friends,  he  retuned  to 
obsequies   should   be    performed ;    which   the    Rome  to  daim  the  inheritance,  and  revenge  the 
senate  could  not  decently  forbid,  as  thc^  had    death  of  his  uncle.    But  Antonv,  whose  projects 
never  declared  him  a  tyrant.    Accordingly  the    were  only  to  aggrandise  himself  gave  him  but  a 
body  was  brought  forth  into  the  forum  with  the    cold  reception,  and,  instead  of  grantins  him  the 
utmost  solemnity ;  and  Antony  began  to  excite    fortune  left  him  by  Cesar's  wiU,  delayed  the  pay- 
the  passions  of  the  people.,    He  first  read  Caesar's    metit  of  it  upon  various  pretences.    Octavianus, 
will,  in  which  he  nad  left  Octavius,  his  sister's    instead  of  abating  bis  claims,  sold  his  own  patri- 
grandson,  his  heir,  permitting  him  lo  take  the    monial  estate  to  pay  such  legacies  as  Cesar  had 
name  of  Cesar ;  ana  three  parts  of  his  private    left,  and  particularly  that  to  the  people.    By 
fortune  Brutus  was  to  inherit  in  case  of  his    these  means  he  gained  a  degree  or  popularitv, 
death.    The  Roman  people  were  left  the  gardens    which  his  enemies  vainly  laboied  to  aiminish. 
which  he  had  on  tlie  other  side  the  Tib^ ;  and    l*he  army  near  Rome,  who  had  long  wished  to 
every  citizen  was  to  receive  300  sesterces.    This*  see  the  conspirators  punished,  began  to  turn 
last  bequest  greatly  increased  Uie  people's  afiec-   irom  Antony  to  his  rival,  whom  th^.saw  more 
tion  for  Cesar;  they  considered  him  as  a  fiuher,    sincerely  bait  on  gratifying  their  desires.     An- 
who,  after  doing  them  the  greatest  good  while    tony  having  procured  also  the  government  of 
living,'  thought  of  benefiting  Uiem  after  his  death.    Hither  Gaul  from  the  people,  two  of  the  legions 
As  Antony  continued  reading,  the  multitude  were    that   he  had  brought  home  from  his  former 
moved,  and  lamentations  were  heard  from  every    government  of  Macedonia  went  over  to  Octa- 
quarter.     Antony  now  began  to  address  the    vianus.    This  produced,  as  usual,  interviews, 
assembly  in  a  more  pathetic  strain ;  he  presented    complaints,  recriminations,  and  pretended  re- 
before  them  Cesar's  bloody  robe,  and,  as  he  un-    conciliations,  which  only  widened  the  difference; 
folded  it,  took  care  Uiev  should  observe  tlie    so  that  at  length  both  sides  prepared  for  war. 
number  of  stabs  in  it ;  he  then  displayed  an    Thus  the  state  was  divided  into  three  distinct 
image  of  the  body  of  Cesar,  all  covered  with    factions;  that  of  Octavianus,  who  awed  at  pro- 
wounds.    The  people  could  now  no  lonfter  con-    curing  Cesar's  inheritance  and  revenging  his 
tain  their  indignation ;  they  unanimously  cried    death ;  that  of  Antony,  whose  sole  view  was  to 
out  for  revenge;  luid  the  multitude  ran  with    obtain  absolute  power;  and  that  of  the  conspi- 
flaming  brands  from  the  pile  to  set  fire  to  the    rators,  who  endeavoured  to  restore  the  republic, 
conspirator's  houses.    The^,  however,  being  well    Antony,  being  raised  by  the  people  to  his  new 
guarded,  repulsed  the  multitude ;  but,  perceiving    government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  contrary  to  the 
their  rage,  they  thought  it  saf^st  to  retire  from    inclinations  of  the  senate,  resolved  to  enter  upon 
the  city.     Divine  honors  were  then  granted  to    that  province  immediately,  and  oppose  Brutus, 
the  fidlen  dictator ;  and  an  altar  was  erected  on    who  commanded  a  small  body  of  troops  there, 
the  place  where  his  body  was  burnt,  where  after-    while  his  army  was  yet  entire.    He  accordingly 
vr^uds  was  erected  a  column  inscribed,  To  the    left  Rome,  and,  marching  thither,  comman&d 
Father  of  bis  Country.    In  the  mean  time  .Brutus  to  depart.      Brutus,  being  unable  to 
Antony,  having  gained  the  people  by  his  zeal  in    oppose  him,  retired  with  his  forces ;  but,  being 
Cesar  s  cause,  next  endeavoured  to  bring  over    pursued  by  Antony,  he  was  at  last  besieged  in 
the  senate,  by  a  seeming  concern  for  the  freedom    the  city  of  Mutina,  of  which  he  sent  word  to 
of  the  state.    He  therefore  proposed  to  recall    the  senate.    In  the  meanwhile,  Octavianus,  who 
Sextus,  Pompey's  only  remaining  son,  who  had    by  this  time  had  raised  a  body  of  10,000  men, 
concealed  himself  in  Spain,  and  to  grant  him  the    returned  to  Rome ;  and  being  lesolved,  before 
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«h«  attempted  to  takt  TengeaMeuD  thttooospi-  It  was,  t&ai  Ao  inpielne  aotKontir  dioald  be 

nton,  it  possible  to  dimmish  the  power  of  lodged  ia  their  hands,  under  the  title  of  die 

Antony,  began  by  bringing  o?er  the  senate  to  triumvirate,  for  five  years ;  that  Antony  should 

•second  his  designs.    In  this  he  succeeded  by  the  have  Gaul,   Lepidus    Spain,    and  Octaivianus 

credit  of  Cicero,  who  had  long  hated  Antony.  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  Islands.     As  for 

Accordingly,  by  his  eloquence,  a  decree  was  Italy,  and  the  eastern  provinces,  they  were  to 

passed,  ordering  Antony  to  raise  the  siege  of  remain  in  common  until  their  general  enemy 

Mutina,  to  evacuate  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  to  wait  was  entirely  subdued.    But  the  last  article  of 

the  fiirther  orders  of  the  senate  upon  the  banks  their  union  was  a  dreadful  one.    It  was  agreed 

of  the  Rubicon.    Antony  treated  the  order  with  that  all  their  enemies  should  be  destroyed ;  of 

contempt;  and,  instead  of  obeying,  began  to  which  each  presented  a  list    In   these  were 

show  his  displeasure.    On  this  the  senate  de-  comprised  not  only  the  enemies  but  the  friends 

clared  him  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  sent  of  the  triumvirate,  since  the  partisans  of  the  one 

Octavianus,  with  the  army  he  had  raised,  to  curb  were  often  found  among  the  opposers   of  the 

his  insolence.    The  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  othek^.     Thus  Lepidus   gave  up  his   brother 

joined  9lso  their  forces ;  and,  thus  combined,  Paulus  to  the  veneeance  of  his  colleaugiie ;  An- 

they  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  tony  permitted  the  proscription  of  his   uncle 

against  Antony  into  Cisalpine  Gaul.     After  one  Lucius ;  and  Octavianus  delivered  up  the  great 

or  two  ineffectual  conflicts,  both  armies  came  to  Cicero.    The  most  sacred  rights  of  nature  were 

a  general  engagement ;.  in  which  Antony  was  violated ;  300  senators,  and  above  2000  knights, 

defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Lepidus,  who  were  included  in  this  terrible  proscription ;  their 

commanded  a  body  of  forces  in  Further  Gaul,  fortunes  were  confiscated,  and  their  murderers 

This  victory,  however,  which  promised  the  senate  enriched  with  the  spoil.    Rome  soon  felt  the 

so  much  success,  produced  effects  very  different  effects  of  this  infernal  union,  and  the  horrid 

from  their  expectations.    The  two  consuls  were  cruelties  of  Marius  and  Sylla  were  renewed, 

mortally  wounded ;  but  Pansa,  previous  to  his  As  many  as  could  escape  the  cruelty  of  the 

death,  called  Octavianus  to  -his  bed-side,  and  triumvirs,  fled  into  Macedonia  to  Brutus,  or 

advised  him  to  join  with  Antony,  telling  him  found  refiige  with  young  Pompey,  who  was  now 

that  the  senate  only  desired  to  depress  both,  by  in  Sicily,  and  covered  the  Mediterranean  with 

opposing  them  to  each  other.    The  advice  of  his  numerous  navy.  Their  cruelties  were  not  aimed 

the  dying  consul  sunk  deep  on  his  spirits;  so  at  the  men  alone;  but  the  softer  seK  were  also 

that  from  that  time  he  only  sought  a  pretext  to  marked  as  objects  of  avarice  or  resentment 

break  with  them.    Their  giving  the  command  of  They  made  out  a  list  of  1400  women  of  the 

a  part  of  his  army  to  Decimus  Brutus,  and  richest  in  the  city,  who  were  ordered  to  give  in 

their  denying  him  a  triumph  soon  after,  served  an  account  of  their  fortunes  to  be  taxed.    Bat 

to  alienate  his  mind  entirely  from  the  senate,  and  this  was  so  firmly  opposed  by  Hortensia,  that 

made  him  resolve  to  join  Antony  and  Lepidus.  they  were  content  to  tax  only  A6o.    However, 

He  was  willing,  however,  to  try  the   senate  they  made  up  the  deficiency  by  extending  the 

thoroughly,  before  he  came  to  an  open  rupture;  tax  upon  men ;  nearly  100,000,  as  well  citizens 

wherefore  he  sent  to  demand  the  consulship,  as  strangers,  were  compelled  to  furnish  supplies 

which  was  refused.    He  then  privately  sent  to  to  the  subversion  of  freedom.    At  last,  both  the 

sound  the  inclinations  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  avarice  and  vengeance  of  the  triumviri  seemed 

concerning  a  junction  of  forces,  and  found  them  fully  satisfied,  and  they  went  into  the  senate  to 

as  eager  to  assist  as  the  senate  was  to  oppose  declare  that  the  proscription  was  at  an  end ;  and 

him.    Antony  was  in  fact  the  general  of^ooth  thus  having  deluged  the  city  with  blood,  Octa- 

armies,  and  Lepidus  was  only  nominally  so,  his  vianus  and  Antony,  leaving  Lepidus  to  defaid 

soldiers  refusing  to  obey  him  upon  the  approach  Rome  in  their  absence,  marched  with  their  forces 

of  the  former.    Wherefore,  upon  being  assured  to  oppose  the  conspirators,  who  were  now  at  the 

of  the  assistance  of  Octavianus  upon  their  arrival  head  of  a  formidable  army  in  Asia, 
in  Italy,  they  soon  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  army        Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  principal  conspirators 

of  seventeen  legions,  breathing  revenge  against  upon  the  death   of  Caesar,  being  compelled  to 

all  who  had  opposed  their  designs.    The  senate  quit  Rome,  went  into  Greece,  where  they  per- 

now  began,  too  late,  to  perceive  their  error  in  suaded  the  Roman  students  at  Athens  to  dechtfe 

disobliging  Octavianus ;  and  therefore  gave  him  in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  then,  parting,  the  for- 

the  consulship  which  they  had  so  lately  refused ;  mer  raised  a  powerful'  army  in  Macedonia  and 

and,  to  prevent  his  joining  with  Antony,  flatter-  the  adjacent  countries,  while  the  latter  went  into 

ed  him  with  new  honors,  giving  him  a  power  Syria,  where  he  became  master  of  twelve  legions, 

superior  to  all  law.    The  ust  use  Octavianus  and  reduced  his  opponent  Dolabelbt  to  such 

made  of  his  new  authority  was  to  procure  a  law  straits  that  he  killed  himself.     Both  parties  soon 

for  the  condemnation  of  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  after  joining,  at  Smyrna,  the  sight  of  such  a  for- 

aher  which  he  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  midable  force  began  to  revive  the  declining  spi> 

Antony  and  Lepidus.    The  meeting  of  these  rits  of  the  party,  and  to  unite  the  two  generals 

three  usurpers  of  their  country's  fr^om  was  still  more  closely.     The  Rhodians  and  Lycians 

near  Mutina,  upon  a  little  island  of  the  river  having  refused  their  usual  contributions,  the 

Panarus.     Their  mutual  suspicions  were  the  conspirators  made  their  reduction  their  first  bu- 

eause  of  their  meeting  in  this  place.    Lepidus  siness.    The  Lycians,  rather  than  submit,  burned 

'first  entered,  and,  finding  all  tnings  safe,  made  themselves  alive  in  Xanthus;  the  humanity  of 

the  signal  for  the  other  two  to  approach.    Their  Brutus  could  save  only  150  from  the  flames. 

"COftferBUce  lasted  thre«  days ;  and  the  result  of  As  Antony  and  Octavianus  were  now  advanced 
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into  Macedonfe|  they  looa  after  passed  over,  begged  MnnMon  to ret(4a!^  paUlnKmJEdfltfnL 
into  ThzBce^  ma    advance4  to  Philippi,  near  ViJrgU  obtained  his  request,  but  the  rest  of  hiy 
DThich  the  forces  of  the  triumvirs  were  posted.  •  countrymen  of  Mantua   and    Cremona   were 
A  battle  sooa  ensued,  in  which  the  repubUcaos  turned  out  without  mercy.    Italy  and  Rome 
were  defeated,  and  Cassius  killed.     Previous  to  now  felt  the  most  extreme  miseries ;  the  insolent 
this  battle  Brutus  is  said. to  have  seen  a  spectre,  soldiers  plundered  at  will;  while  Sextus  Pom- 
which  warned  him  of  the  issue.    Brutus,  when  pey,  being  master  of  the  sea,  cut  off  all  foreign 
he  became  sole  general,  assembled  the  dispersed  communication,  and,  prevented  the  people's  re- 
troops  of  Cassius,  and  animated  them  witn  fresh  ceiving  their  u«ial  supplies  of  'com.     To  these 
hopes  of  victory.    As  they  had  lost  all  they  pos-  mischiefs  were  added    the  commencement  of 
sessed,  by  the  plundering  of  their  camp,  he  pro-  another  civil  war.     Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony, 
mised  them  2000  denarii  each  man  to  make  up  who  had  been  left  at  Rome,  had  felt  for  some 
their  losses.    Still,  however,  he  had  not  confi-  time  all  the  rage  of  jealousy,  and  resolved  to 
dence  to  iace  the  adversary,  who  offered  him  try  every  methc^  of  bringing  back  her  husband 
battle  next  day.    His    aim  was  to  starve  his  from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.     She  considered  a 
enemies,  who  were  in  extreme  want  of  provi-  breach  with  Octavianus  as  the  only  probable 
sions,  their  fleet  having  been  lately  defeated,  means  of  rousing  him  from  his  lethargy ;  and 
But  his  single  opinion  was  over-ruled  b^  the  accordingly,  with  the  assistance  of  Lucius  Anto- 
rest  of  bis  army,  and  he  was,  after  a  respite  of  nius,  her  brother-in-law,  who  was  then  consul, 
twenty  days,  obliged  to  comply  with  their  solid-  end  entirely  devoted  to  her  interest,  she  began  to 
tations  to  try  the  &te  of  tne  battle.    Fortune  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension.    The  pretext  was, 
again  declared  against  him ;  and  the  two  trium-  that  Antony  should  have  a  share  in  the  distribu- 
viri  expressly  oidered  by  no  means  to  suffer  the  tion  of  landsas  well  as  Octavianus.     To  nego- 
general  to  get  off,  lest  he  should  renew  the  war.  ciations  succeeded  war,  and '  Octavianus,  beinff 
His  friend  Lucilius  giving  himself  as  Brutus,  he  victorious,  generously  pardoned  the  conquered, 
effected  his  escape ;  but  however,  finding  all  hopes  but  obliged  Fulvia  to  quit  Italy.    Antony,  leam- 
.of  retrieving  his  afBurs  lost,  he  slew  himself  the  ing  what  was  passing,  resolved  to  oppose  Octa- 
same  night.  vianus  without  delay.    He  accordingly  sailed  at 
After  Brutus'tf  death  the  triumviri  acted  as  the  head  of  a  considerable  fleet  from  Alexandria 
sovereigns,  and  divided  the  Roman  dominions  to  Tyre,  thence  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and  had 
among  them.     However,  thou|rh  there  were  ap-  an  interview  with  FiUvia  at  Athens.   He  blamed 
parently  three  who  thus  participated  the  power,  her  for  occasioning  the  late  disorders,  expressed 
only  two  were  actually  possessed  of  it.    Lepidus  the  utmost  contempt  for  her  perfon,  and,  leaving 
was  admitted  merely  to  curb  the  jealousy  of  An-  her  upon  her  deatfi-bed  at  Sicyon,  hastened  into 
tony  and  Octavianus,  and  possessed  neither  in-  Italy  to  fight  Octavianus.    They  met  at  Brundu- 
terest  in  the  army  nor  authority  among  the  dusium.     Antony's  forces  were  numerous,  but 
people.    Their  first  care  was  to  punish  those  mostly  newly  raised ;  but  he  was  assisted  by 
whom  they  had  formerly  marked  for  vengeance.  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  was  daily  coming  into 
The  head  of  Brutus  was  sent  to  Rome  to  be  power.    Octavianus  was  at  the  head  of  those 
thrown  at  the  foot  of  Cesar's  statue.    His  ashes,  veterans  who  had  always  been  irresistible,  but 
however,  were  sent  to  his  wife  Poreia,  Cato's  >vho  seemed  not  disposed  to  fight  against  Antony, 
daughter,  who  afterwards  killed  herself  by  swal-  their  former  general.     A  negociation  was  there- 
lowing  burning  coals.    Of  all  those  who  had  a  fore  proposed,  and  a  reconciliation  effected.    All 
hand  in  Ciesar's  death,  not  one  died  a  natural  offences  were  mutually  forgiven;  and  a  marriage 
death.    The  power  of  the  triumviri  being  thus  was  concluded  between  Antony  and  Octavia,  the 
established,upontheruinsof  the  commonwealth,  sister  of  Octavianus.    A  new  division  of  the 
Antony  went  into  Greece.    Thence  he  passed  Roman  empire  was  made  between  them ;  Octar 
over  into  Asia,  where  all  the  monarehs  of  the  vianus  was  to  have  the  command  of  the  west, 
east,  who  acknowledged  the  Roman  power,  came  Antony  of  the  east,  while  Lepidus  vras  to  have 
to  pay  him  obedience.    Among  other  sovereigns  the  provinces  in  Africa.  As  for  Sextus  Pompeius, 
Cleopatra  came  to  him  at  Tarsus,  and  he  was  so  he  was  permitted  to  retain  all  the  islands  he  had 
captivated  by  her  charms  that  he  returned   to  already  possessed ;  together  with  Pelopotinesus : 
Effypt  with  her,  and  gave  himself  up  to  love,  he  was  also  granted  the  privilege  of  aemanding 
While  he  thus  remained  idle,  Octavianus,  who  the  consulship  in  his  absence,  and  of  dischai|^ng 
undertook  to  lead  back  the  veteran  troops  and  that  office  by  any  of  his  friends.  It  was  also  stipu- 
settle  them  in  Italy,  was  assiduously  employed  lated  to  leave  the  sea  open,  and  pay  the  people 
in  providing  for  their  subsistence.    He  had  pro-  what  com  was  due  out  of  Sicily.  Thus  a  general 
mised  them  lands  at  home,  as  a  recompense  for  peace  was  concluded.  This  calm  was  continued  for 
their  past  services ;  but  they  could  not  receive  sometime :  Antony  led  his  forces  against  the  Par- 
new  grants  without  turning  out  the  former  inhii-  thians,  over  whom  his  lieutenant  Ventidius  had 
bitants.    In  consequence  of  this,  multitudes  of  gained  great  advantages,  while  Octavianus  drew 
women,  with  children  in  their  arms,  whose  ten-  ^e  greatest  part  of  his  army  into  Gaul,  where  there 
der  years  and  innocence  excited  universal  com-  were  tome  disturbances ;  and  Pompey  went  to  se- 
passion,  daily  filled  the  temples  and  the  streets  cure  his  newly  ceded  province.  It  was  on  this  quar- 
with  their  distresses.    Numbers  of  husbandmen  ter  that  fresh  motives  were  given  for  renewing 
and  shepherds  came  to  deprecate  the  conqueror's  the  war.    Antony,  who  was  obliged  by  treaty  to 
intention,  or  to  obtain  a  habitation  in  some  other  quit  Peloponnesus,  refused  to  evacuate  it  till 
psirtof  the  world:    amongst  this  number  was  rompey  had  satisfied  him  for  such  debts  as  were 
Virgil  the  poet,  who  in  an   humble    manner  due  to  him  from  thd  inhabitants.    This  i\>mp^ 
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refiued ;  but  immediately  fitted  out  a  new  fleet,  monUis  in  the  company  oC  Cleopatra,  who  itu- 

and  renewed  his  fonner  enteipriaesy  by  cuttine  died  eveiy  art  to  increase  his  fassioo,  and  feiain 

off  such  com  and  provisions  as  were  consigned  him  in  her  <duiins.     Not  eootented  with  ebaring 

to  Italy.    Thus  the  grievances  of  the  poor  were  in  her  oompaqy  all  the  delights  which  Egypt 

ngain  renewed ;  and  the  people,  instead  of  three  could  aflfbrd,  A»looy  was  reswed  to  enlarge  im 

tyrants,  were  now  oppressea  by  four.    In  this  sphere  of  luxui^,  by  granting  her  several  of  those 

exigence,  Octavianus,  who  had  long  meditated  kingdoms  which  bcdoaged  to  the  Roman  empire, 

diminishing  the  number,  resolved  to  begin  by  He  gave  her  aU  Phomicia,  CoBlo-Syna,  and  Cy- 

getting  rid  of  Pompev.  He  was  master  of  two  pros;  witli  a  great  jNUt  of  Cilima*  Aiabiay  and 
eets ;  one  of  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  Judea;  gifts  which  ne  had  no  right  to  bestow, 
at  Ravenna;  and  another  which  Menodorus,  but  which  he  pretended  to  grant  in  imitation  of 
who  revolted  fit>m  Pompey,  brought  to  his  aid.  Hercules.  This  complication  of  vice  and  folly 
His  first  attempt  was  to  invade  Sicily ;  but  being  at  length  exasperatea  the  Romans ;  and  Octa- 
overpowered  in  his  passage  by  Pompey,  and  his  vianus  took  care  to  exaggerate  all  his  ianlta.  At 
fleet  afterwards  shattered  in  a  storm,  he  was  length  he  resolved  to  send  Octavia  to  Antony, 
obliged  to  defer  his  design  till  the  next  year,  as  5  with  a  view  of  lechiiming  her  husband,  but 
Dtiringthis  interval  he  was  reinforced  by  a  fleet  in  fact  to  furnish  a  sufficient  pretext  of  declaring 
of  120  ships,  given  him  by  Antony,  with  which  war  against  him.  Accordingly*  ^i^oy  ordered 
he  tesolvad  once  more  to  invade  Sicily.  He  her  to  reium  without  seeing  her.  C^tavianus 
was  again  disabled  and  shattered  by  a  storm :  had  now  a  sufficient  pretext  for  daclasing  war ; 
which  so  raised  the  vanity  of  Pompey  that  he  and  informed  the  senate  of  hie  intention.  But 
began  to  style  himself  the  son  of  Neptune,  he  deferred  it  for  a  while,  being  then  employed 
However,  Octavianus  having  refitted  his  navy  in  quelling  an  insurrection  of  the  lUynaia.  The 
and  recruited  his  forces,  he  gave  the  command  following  year  was  taken  up  in  prapamtions 
'Of  both  to  Agrippa,  his  faithful  friend,  who  against  Antony.  Antony  ordered  Caoiaios  with 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust.  He  began  his  army  to  march  into  Europe;  while  be  and 
nis  operations  by  a  victory  over  Pompey ;  and,  Cleopatra  followed  to  Samoa,  to  .prepare  for  car- 
thougn  he  was  shortly  after  worsted,  he  soon  after  rying  on  the  war  with  vigor.  The  kings  who 
gave  his  adversary  a  complete  and  final  over-  attended  him  endeavoured  to  gain  his  favor  oiore 
dirow.  Pompey  resolved  to  dy  to  Antony,  from  by  their  entertainments  than  their  warlike  pre- 
whom  he  expected  refuge,  as  he  had  formerly  parations ;  and  the  provinces  strove  rather  to 
obliged  that  triumvir  by  protecting  his  mother,  please  him  by  sacrificmg  to  his  divinity,  than  by 
However  he  tded  once  more,  at  the  head  of  a  their  alacrity  in  his  'defence.  In  short,  his  best 
small  body  of  men,  to  make  himself  independ-  friends  now  began  to  forsake  him.  His  del^  at 
ent,  and  surprised  Antony's  officers  who  had  Samos,  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  where  be  car- 
been  sent  to  accept  of  his  submissions.  But  he  ried  Cleopatra  to  receive  new  honors,  was  ex* 
was  at  last  abandoned  by  his  soldiers,  and  deli-  tremely  favorable  to  the  arms  of  OctavianiH ; 
vered  up  to  Titus,  Antony's  lieutenant,  who  who  was  at  first  scarcely  in  a  situation  to  oppose 
caused  him  to  be  uain.  The  death  of  this  ge-  him,  had 'he  gone  into  Italy;  but  he  soon  found 
neral  removed  one  very  powerful  obstacle  to  Uie  time  to  put  himself  in  a  condition  for  carrying 
ambition  of  Octavianus,  and  he  resol#d  to  get '  on  the  war.  All  Antony's  followers  were  in- 
lid  of  the  rest  of  his  associates.  An  offence  vited  over  to  join  him  with  great  promises  of 
was  soon  furnished  by  Lepidus,  that  served  as  a  rewards.  Theur  armies  were  suitable  to  the  em- 
pretext  for  depriving  him  of  his  share  in  the  tri-  pire  they  contended  for.  The  one  was  followed 
umvirate.  Being  at  the  head  of  twenty-two  oy  all  the  forces  of  the  east ;  the  other  by  the 
legions,  vrith  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  he  sup-  strensth  of  the  west.  Antony's  force  compoeed 
posed  that  his  power  was  more  than  equivalent  a  body  of  100,000  foot  and  12,000  horse;  his 
to  the  popularity  of  Octavianus.  He  therefore  fleet  amounted  to  500  ships  of  war.  The  army 
resolved  to  add  Sicily  to  his  province ;  pretend-  of  Octavianus  mustered  only  80,000  foot,  but 
ifig  a  right,  as  having  first  invaded  it.  His  col*  equalled  his  adversvy's  in  number  of  cavalry: 
league  having  previouslv  expostulated  without  his  fleet  was  but  half  as  numeioas  as  Antony  s; 
success,  and  knowing  that  his  secret  intrigues  however  his  ships  Were  better  built,  and  manned 
and  largesses  had  entirely  attached  the  am^  to  with  better  soldiers.  The  great  .decisive  engage- 
himself,  went  alone  to  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  de-  roent,  which  was  a  naval  one,  was  foi^t  near 
prived  him  of  all  his  authority,  and  banished  him  Aotium,  a  city  of  Epirus,  at  tiie  entrance  of  ihe 
to  Circeum.  There  remained  now  but  one  ob-  gulph  of  Ambracia.  Antony  ranged  his  ships 
stacle  to  his  ambition,  viz.  Antony,  whom  he  before  the  mouth  of  the  gulph ;  and  Octavianas 
resolved  to  remove,  and  began  to  render  his  cha-  drew  up  his  in  opposition.  The  two  land  ar- 
racter  as  contemptible  as  he  could  at  Rome,  mies  on  opposite  sides  of  the  gulph,  were  drawn 
In  fact  Antonys  own  conduct  contributed  up  only  as  spectators.  The  battle  began  on 
greatly  to  promote  the  object  of  his  rival.  He  both  sides  with  great  ardor;  nor  was  there  any 
had  marched  against  the  Parthians  with  a  pro-  advantage  on  either  side  *till  of  a  eudden  Cleo- 
digious  army ;  but  was  forced  to  return  with  the  patra  fled  from  the  engagement  attended  by  sixty 
loss  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  forces,  and  all  his  sail ;  what  increased  the  seneral  amasement  wrs 
baggage.  This  greatly  diminished  his  repu-  to  behold  Antony  himself  following  soon  af^er. 
tation ;  but  his  making  a  triumphal  entry  into  Yet  the  engagement  continued  with  great  obsti- 
Alexandria.  soon  after,  entirely  disgusted  the  citi-  nacy  till  5  P.M.,  when  Antony's  forces  sub- 
zens  of  Rome.  However  Antony,  totally  dis-  mitted.  The  land  forces  soon  after  followed  the 
regarding  the  business  of  the  state,  spent  whole  example  of  die  navy ;  and  all  yielded  without 
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strikisg  a  blow  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle^    saoai^,  sent  him  back  to  KiiBi  (MirOiii    Mean^ 
When  Cleopatra  fled  Antony  pursued  her  in  a    while,  the  war  was  earned  vigwonsly  forward, 
five-oared  galley;  and,  coining  along  side  of  her    and  Egypt  was  ouce  more  the  theatre  of  the 
riiip,  entered  withoAt  seemg  or  being  seen  by    eontending  armies  of  Rome^    GaUue,  die  lieu- 
her.    She  was  in  the  stem,  and  he  went  to  tlw    tenant  of  OctavianuB,  took  Pafetoniam,  which 
prow,  where  he  remained  tat  some  time  silent,    opened  the  whole  country  to  his  incursions. 
Dolding  his  bead  between  his  hands.    In  this    Octavianus  hisuelf  was  in  the  mean  time  ad- 
manner  he  continued  three  whole  days ;  during    vancin^  with  another  army  before  Pelusium,  the 
which,  either  -through  indignation  or  shame,  he    governor  of  whidi  gave  him  possession  of  the 
neither  saw  nor  spoke  to  the  queen.    At  last,    place.    Antony,  upon  his  arrival,  sallied  out  to 
when  Jthey  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Tenarus,    oppose  him,  fighting  with  great  desperation^  and 
Cleopatra's  female  attendants  reconciled  them,    putting  the  enemy*^  cavalry  to  flight.    This  slight 
and  eveiy  thing  went  on  as  before.    Still,  how-    advantage  rev»v«i  his  declining  hopes,  and  be 
ever,  he  lad  the  consolation  to  suppose  his  army    reentered  Alexandria  in  triumph,    xhen,  going 
continued  fliithful ;  and  aceordingly  despatched    to  the  palace,  he  embraced  Cleopatra,  and  pre* 
orders  to  his  lieutenant  Canidius  to  conduct  it    sented  her  a  soldier  who  had  distinguished  bira- 
into  Asia.    When  however  he  arrived  in  Africa,    self  in  the  late  engagement.    The  queen  rewarded 
he  was  informed  of  dieir  submission  to  his  rival,    him  very  magnificently ;  presenting  him  with  a 
This  account  so  transported  him  with  rage  that    head-piece  and  breast-plate  of  gokt.    With  these, 
he  was  hardly  prevented  ftom  killing  himself;    however,  the  soldier  went  off  the  next  night  to 
at  length,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  he  re-    the  other  army.     Antoi^  could  not  bear  this 
turned  to  Alexandria.  Cleopatn^  however,  seemed    defection;  he  resolved,  therefore,   to  make  a 
to  retain  that  fortitude  in  her  misfortunes  which    bold  expiring  effbrt  by  sea  and  land,  but  previ- 
had  abandoned  her  admirer.    Having  amassed    ously  offered  to  fight  his  adversary  m  single 
ooBSiderabte  riches,  by  confiscation  and    other    combat.    Octavianus  coolly  replied  that  Antony 
acts  of  violence,  she  formed  a  very  singdlar  pro-    had  ways  enough  to  die  besides  single  combat, 
ject,  to  convey  her  whole  fleet  over  the  isthmus    At  day-break  Antony  posted  the  few  troops  he 
of  Suez  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  thus  save  herself   had  remaining  upon  a  rising  ground  near  the 
with  all  her  treasures  in  another  region  beyond    city :  whence  he  sent  orders  to  bis  galleys  to  en- 
the  reach  of  Rome.    Some  of  her  vessels  were    gage  the  enemy.    There  he  waited  to  b«  a  spec- 
actually   transported  thidier,   pursuant  to  her    tator  of  the  combat ;  and,  at  first,  he  saw  them 
orders ;  but  the  Arabians  having  burnt  them,  and    advance  in  good  order ;  but  his  approbation  was 
Antony  dissuading  her  frook  the  design,  she    turned  into  rage,  when  he  saw  his  ships  only  sa- 
abandoned  it  for  die  more  improbable  scheme    luting  those  o?  Octavianus,  and  both  fleets  unit- 
of  defending  Egypt.    She  omde  all  preparation    tag,  and  fiUling  back  into  the  harbour.    At  the 
for  war;  at  least  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  better    same  time  his  cavalry  deserted  him*    He  tried, 
terms  from  Octavianus.    in  feet,  she  had  always    ho%rever,  to  lead  on  his  infentry ;  which  were 
loved  Antony's  fortunes  rather  than  his  person ;    soon  vanquished,  and  himself  compelled  to  re- 
and  if  she  could  have  fellen  upon  any  method    turn  into  the  town.    His  anger  was  now  ungo- 
of  saving  herself,  though  even  at  his  expense,    vernable ;  he  could  not  help  crying  out  aloud  as 
she  would  have  embraced  it.      She  even  still    he  passed  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Cleopatra, 
had  some  hopes  from  the  power  of  her  charms,    and  delivered  by  her  to  those  who,  for  her  sake 
though  she  was  almost  forty ;  and  was  desirous    alone,  were  his  enemies.    In  these  suspicions  be 
of  trying  upon  Octavianus  those  arts  which  had    was  not  deceived ;  for  it  was  by  secret  orders 
been  so  successful  with  the  greatest  men  of    from  the  queen  that  the  fleet  had  passed  over  to 
Rome.    Thus  in  the  three  embi^ies  which  were    the  enemy.     Cleopatra  had  for  a  long  while 
sent  from  Antony  to  his  rival  in  Asia,  the  queen    dreaded  the  effects  of  Antonv's  jealousy ;  and 
had  always  her  secret  agents,  charged  vrith  par-    had  some  time  before  preparea  ^  method  of  ob- 
ticular  proposals  in  he^  name.    Antony  desired    viating  any  sudden  sallies  it  might  produce, 
only  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  to  pass    Near  the  temple  of  Isis  she  had  erected  a  build- 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  obscurity.    To  these  pro-    ing,  which  was  seemingly  designed  for  a  sepul- 
posals  Octavianus  made  no  reply.     Cleopatra    chre.    Hither  she  removed  all  her  treasure  and 
sent  him  also  public  proposals  in  favor  of  her    most  valuable  efl^ts,  eovering  them  over  with 
children;  but  at  the  same  time  privately  resigned    torches,  faggots,  and  other  combustible  matter, 
him  her  crown,  widi  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty.    This  sepulchre  she  designed  to  answer  a  double 
To  the  queen's  public  proposal  no  answer  was    purpose ;  as  well  to  screen  her  firom  the  siidden 
given;  to  her  private  offer  ne  replied,  by  giving    resentments  of  Antony,  as  to  make  Octavianus 
her  assurances  of  his  favor  in  case  she  sent  away    believe  that  she  would  bum  all  her  treasures  in 
Antony  or  put  him  to  death.    When  these  nego-    case  he  refused  her  proper  terms  of  capitulation, 
ctations  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Antoby,  his    Here,  therefore,  she  retired  from  Antony's  fury; 
jealousy  and  rage  were  heightened  to  the  utmost,    shutting  the  gates,  which  were  fortified  with 
He  built  a  solitary  house  upon  a  mole  in  the  sea ;    bolts  and  bars  of  iron :  but  in  the  mean  time 
where  he  passed  his  time,  shunning  all  commerce    gave  orders  to  spread  a,  report  of  her  death, 
with  mankind,  and  professing  to  imitate  Timon    This  news,  which  soob  reached  Antony,  recalled 
the  man-hater.    But  his  furious  jealousy  drove    all  his  former  love.    He  now  lamented  her  death 
him  even  from  this  retreat ;  for  hearing  that  Cleo-    with  the  same  violence  he  had  but  a  few  minutes 
patra  had  many  secret  conferences  with  one    before  seemed  to  desire  it ;  and  called  one  of  his 
Thyrsus,  an  emissary  from  Octavianus,  he  seized    freed  men,  named  Eros,  whom  he  had  enraged 
upon  him,  and,  having  ordered  him  to  be  cruelly    by  oath  to  kill  him  whenever  fortune  should 
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dHm  faim  to  (tab  last  resourc^e.    £roS|  being  oom-    tiftil  mafkeU ,  which  he  eDCooaged ;  lie  fteqiwo% 
manded  to  perform  this  promise,  drew  the  sword,    entertained  them  with  shows  and  sports ;  and  by 
but  turning  his  face  plunged  it  into  his  own    these  means  kept  them  in  gooa  hmnor,  and 
bosom,  ana  died  at  his  master's  feet.    Antony    made  them  forget  his  usurpation  and  their  own 
for  a  while  hun^  over  his  faithful  servant,  and,    slavery.     The  senate   he  filled  with   his  own 
commending  his  fiddity,  took  up  the  swOrd,    cieatares,  laiMog  the  munber  of  senators  to  1000. 
with  which  stabbing  himself  in  the  belly,  he  fell    Several  poor  semtors  wen  sm>plied  vriCh  money 
backward  upon  a  little  couch.    Before  he  died    to  discharge   the  public  offices,    and    he   af- 
he  learned  tliat  Cleopatra  was  yet  alive,  and  had    fected  a  high  regara  for  that  body ;  bat  divested 
himself  carried  to  die  in  her  presence.    Octst-    it  of  all  power.     To  prevent  them  ffom  raising 
vianus  was  extremely  desirous  of  getting  Cleo-    new  disturbances  in  the  dutant  provinces,  iie 
patra  into  his  power;  having  a  double  motive    prohibited  any  senator  to  travel  ontof  Italy 
for  his  solicitude  on  this  occasion:  one  to  pre-    without  leave,  eioept  audi  as  had  lands  in  Sicily 
vent  her  destroying  the  treasures  she  had  taken    or  Narbonne  Graul.    Before  he  ended  his  sixlh 
with  her  into  the  tomb;  the  other  to  preserve    consulship,  he  took  a  census  of  the  people,  forty- 
her  person  as  an  ornament  to  grace  his  triumph :    one  years  after  the  last ;  and  in  this  the  nnmber 
and  Dy  stratagem  at  last  he  obtained  his  object.    (^  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms  amountad  to  403,000, 
In  the  mean  time  Octavianus  made  his  entnr    the  greatest  that  had  ever  been  found.     He  now 
into  Alexandria,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  with    raised  many  public  buildings,  repaired  the  old 
lenity.    Two  only  of  particular  note  were  put    ones,  and  added  various  stalely  ornaments  to  the 
to  death  upon  this  occasion ;  Antony's  eldest  son    city,  which  at  this  time  was,  if  we  may  credit 
Antyllus,  and  Cssario,  the  son  of  Julius  Ciesar.    ancient  writers,  about  fifty  miles  in  compass, 
The  rest  of  Cleopatra's  children  he  treated  with    containing  nearly  4,000,000  of  souls.     And  now 
great  gentleness.    When  she  was  recovered  from    Octavianus,  entering  upon  his  seventh  consul- 
an  illness,  he  came  to  visit  her  in  person.   Cleo-    ship  with  M.  Agrippa,  and  finding^  all  things 
patra  had  been  preparing  for  this  interview,  and    ripe  for  his  design,  went  to  the  senate-hoose; 
made  use  of  every  method  she  could  think  of  to    and  there  offered  to  resign  his  authority^  and  to 
propitiate  the  conqueror,  and  to  gain  his  affec-    put  all  again  into  the  hands  of  the  peoffe  npoo 
tioo,but  in  vain,    ahe  then  ordered  an  asp  to  be    the  old  plan  of  the  republic;    hot  th^  inter- 
secretly  conveyed  to  her  in  a  basket  of  fruit,    rupted  him  while  he  was  speakings  and  after  he 
sent  a  letter  to  Octavianus,  informing  him  of  her    had  done  unanimously  besought  him  to  take 
purpose  of  suicide,  and  desired  to  be  buried  in    upon  himself  alone  the  whole  government  of  the 
the  same  tomb  with  Ailtony.    She  died  at  the    empire.    He,  with  a  seeming' reluctance,  yielded 
age  of  thirty-nine,  after  having  reigned  twenty-    at  kst  to  their  request,  and  accepted  of  the  so> 
two  years.    Her  death  put  an  end  to  the  mon-    vereignty  for  ten  years.  With  this  new  authority 
arehy  in  Egypt.  the  senate  conferred  upon  him  the  name  of  Angos- 

Havrog  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  OcUivianus  tus.  Yet,  that  he  mi^t  seem  to  share  his  power 
left  Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  September,  with  the  senators,  he  refosed  to  govern  all  the  pro- 
in  the  year  of  Rome  720,  with  a  design  to  return  vinces :  assigning  to  the  senate  such  as  were 
through  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  to  Italy,  quiet  and  peaceable.  Over  the  provinces  were 
On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  he  found  thereTiridates,  set  such  as  had  been  consuls  or  prstors^  with  the 
who  had  been  rabed  to  the  throne  of  Parthia,  in  title  of  proconsul  and  proprsetor. 
opposition  to  Phrahates,  and  ambassadors  from 

Pnrahates,  who  were  come  to  solicit  the  assistance  PART  HI. 

of  the  Romans  against  each  other.    Octavianus  ROME  IMPERIAL, 

gave  a  friendly  answer  both  to  Tiridates  and  the 

ambassadors  of  Phrahates,  without  intending  to        Thus  ended  the  greatest  commonwealth,  and 
help  either,  but  with  a  design  to  weaken  both,    began  the  greatest  empire,  that  had  ever  been 
After  this,  having  appointed  Messala  Corvinus    known  :    an  empire  which  comprehended  the 
governor  of  Syria,  he  marched  into  Asia,  and    greatest,  and  by  far  the  best  part  of  Europe, 
took  up  his  winter  quarters.    He  spent  the  win-    Asia,  and  Africa,  being  near  4000  miles  in  length, 
ter  in  settling  the  several   provinces  of  Asia    and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth.  As  to  its  an- 
Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands:  and  early  in    nual  revenues,  they  had  been  reckoned  to  amount 
spring  passed  into  Greece,  whence  he  set  out  for    ta£40,000,000  of  our  money.    But  the  Romans 
Rome,  which  he  entered  in  the  month  Sextilis,    now  ran  headlong  into  all  manner  of  luxury  and 
afterwaids  called  August,  in  three  triumphs,    effeminacy.    The  people  were  become  a  mere 
which  were  celebrated  for  three  days  together,    mob.      The  nobility  were  indeed  more  po- 
And  now  Octavianus  was  at  the  height  of' his    lite  than  formerly,  but  idle,  venal,  vicious,  vmd 
wishes,  sole  master  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,    of  patriotism,  and  solely  intent  on  gaining  the 
But,  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  still  en-    fevor  of  the  emperor.    Augustus,  absolute  mas- 
joyed  their  ancient  government,  he  continued  the    ter  of  the  empire,  took  all  methods  to  ingratiate 
old  magistrates,  with  the  same  name,  pomp,  and    himself  with  his  soldiers,  by  whose  means  he  had 
ornaments :  but  they  were  to  have  no  military    attained   such    a  height    of  power.     He  kept 
power;  only  their  old  jurisdiction  of  deciding    twenty-five  legions  constantly  on  foot,  amount- 
finally  all  causes,  except  such  as  were  capital ;    ing  to  170,650  mea    At  sea  he  had  two  powcr- 
and,  though  some  of  thwe  last  were  left  to  the    ftil  navies.     As  to  the  civil  government,  he 
coveraor  of  Rome,  yet  the  chief  he  referred  to    enacted  several  new  laws,  and  reformed  some 
himself.    He  likewise  won  the  hearts  of  the  po-    old  ones;  and,  as  he  affected  to  do  nothing 
pnlace  by  th6  (cheapness  of  provisions  and  plen-    without  the  advice  of  the  seoatei  to  d»  rest « 
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bin  titles  they  added  that  of  fbihfx  of  Ua  coun-  elder  brother* of  Dmsus,  marched  mfcot  thenb 
try.  Augustus  neU  turned  his  arms  against  the  and  overthrew  them  so  completely,  that  the 
Spanish  nation  called  Cantabrians  and  Asturians,  Rhsti,  Vindelici,  and  Norici,  three  of  the  most 
who  had  never  been  fully  subdued.  The  war  barbarous  nations  in  those  parts,  were  obliged  to 
terminaled,  as  usual,  in  &vor  of  the  Romans ;  submit.  To  keep  their  country  in  awe,  Tiberius 
and  these  brave  nations  were  forced  to  receive  planted  two  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  opening  a 
the  yoke,  thoiigh  not  without  the  most  violent  road  thence  into  Noricum  and  Rhstia.  One  of 
resistance.  By  this  and  his  other  conquests  the  the  cities  which  be  built  for  the  defence  of  his 
name  of  Augustus  became  so  celebrated  that  his  colonies  was  called  Drysomagus ;  the  other 
friendship  was  courted  by  the  mos{  distant  oio*  AugiuKa  Vindelicorum;  now  called  Memmingen 
narchs.  Phrahates,  king  of  Parthia,  made  a  and  Aunburg.  Augustus,  who  had  long  since 
treaty  with  him  upon  his  own  terms;  gave  him  obtained  all  the  temporal  honors  which  could 
four  of  his  own  sons,  with  their  wives  and  chil-  well  be  conferred  upon  him,  now  began  to  as- 
dxen,  as  hostages,  and  delivered  up  the  Roman  sume  those  of  the  spiritual  kind  also ;  being  in 
eagles  and  other  ensigns,  which  had  been  taken  the  year  13  B.  C.  created  pontifex  maximus :  an 
from  Crassus  at  the  battle  of  Carrfaie.  He  re-  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  dea& ; 
ceived  also  an  embassy  from  a  king  of  India,  as  did  also  his  successors  in  the  time  of  Theodo- 
with  a  letter  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  in  sius.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  he  corrected  a 
which  the  Indian  monarch  informed  him  that,  very  gross  mistake  in  the  Roman  kalendar ;  for 
*  though  he  reigned  over  600  kings,  he  had  so  the  pontifices  having,  for  the  space  of  thirty-six 
great  a  value  for  the  friendship  of  Augustus,  that  years,  that  is,  ever  since  die  reformation  by  Julius 
he  had  sent  this  embassy  on  so  long  a  journey  on  Cosar,  made*  every  third  year  a  leap  year,  in- 
purpose  to  desire  it  of  him ;  and  that  he  was  ready  stead  of  every  fourth,  twelve  days  had  been  in- 
to meet  him  at  whatsoever  place  he  pleased  to  serted  inst^  of  nine,  so  that  the  Roman  year 
appoint;  and.  that  upon  the  first  notice  he  was  consisted  of  three  days  more  than  it  ought  to 
ready  to  assist  him  in  whatever  was  right.'  This  have  done.  These  three  days  having  been  thrown 
letter  he  subscribed  by  the  name  of  Porus,  king  out,  the  form  of  the  vear  has  ever  since  been  re- 
of  India.  Of  the  ambassadors  who  set  out  from  gularly  observed,  till  the  Gregorian  or  New  Style 
India  three  only  reached  Augustus,  who  was  came  to  be  adopted  throughout  Europe,  and  is 
then  in  the  island  of  Saroos,  the  others  dying  by  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Style  among 
the  way.  One  of  the  number  was  named  Zarmar,  us.  On  this  occasion  he  gave  his  own  name  to 
a  gymnosophist,  who  followed  the  emperor  to  the  month  of  August^  as  Julius  Cesar  had  for- 
Athens,  and  there  burnt  himself  in  his  presence;  merly  done  to  July.  In  the  year  11  B.C. 
it  being  customary  for  the  gymnosophists  to  put  Agrippa  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  employ- 
an  end  to  their  lives  in  this  manner,  when  they  ment  of  governor  of  Rome  by  Tiberius;  but, 
thought  they  had  lived  longenou^.  Soon  after  before  investing  him  with  this  ample  power,  the 
this  die  Roman  dominions  were  extended  south**  emperor  caused  him  to  divorce  his  wife  Agrip- 
ward  over  the  Gammantes,  a  people  whose  pina  (who  had  already  brought  him  a  son,  and 
country  reached  as  &r  as  the  Niger.  All  this  was  then  big  with  child),  to  marry  Julia,  the 
time  the  emperor  continued  to  make  new  regu-  widow  of  Agrippa,  and  daughter  of  the  emperor, 
lations  for  tne  good  of  the  state ;  and  smiong  Julia  was  a  princess  of  an  infemous  character, 
other  things  caused  the  Sibylline  oracles  to  be  as  v^as  known  to  every  body,  excepting  Augustus 
reviewed.  Many  of  them  he  rejected ;  but  such  himself;  however,  Tiberius  made  no  hesitation, 
as  were  reckoned  authentic  he  caused  to  be  The  emperor  now  sent  his  two  step-sons,  Tibe- 
copied  by  ihe  pontifices,  and  lodged  them  >n  rius  and  Drusus,  against  the  normem  nations, 
golden  cabinets,  which  he  placed  in  the  temple  Tiberius  reduced  the  Pannonians,  who  had  at- 
of  Apollo.  tempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke  after  the  death  of 
The  Roman  empire  had  now  extended  itself  Agnppa.  Drusus  performed  great  exploits  in 
so  hr  that  it  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  li-  Germany ;  but,  while  he  was  considering  whether 
roits  prescribed  to  it  by  nature;  and  it  soon  he  should  penetrate  further  into  these  northern 
after  began  to  be  attacked  by  those  nadons  which  countries,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
in  process  of  time  were-  to  overthrow  it.  The  which  carried ,  him  off  in  a  few  days.  He  was 
Germans,  in  which  name  the  Romans  included  a  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Tiberius,  who  is 
great  number  of  nadons  dwelling  in  the  northern  reported  to  have  done  great  things,  but  certainly 
parts  of  Europe,  began  to  make  incursions  into  made  no  permanent  conquests  in  Germany. 
Gaul.  Their  first  attempt  happened  in  the  year  However,  be  was  honored  with  a  triumph,  and 
17  B.  C,  when  they  at  nrst  gained  an  inconside-  had  the  tribunitial  power  for  five  years  conferred 
rable  advantage,  but  were  soon  driven  back  with  upon  him ;  which  was  no  sooner  done  than,,  to 
great  loss.  &K)n  after  this,  the  Rhsti,  who  inha-  the  great  surprise  of  Augustus  and  the  whole 
bited  the  country  bordering  on  the  lake  of  Con-  city,  he  desired  leave  to  quit  Rome,  and  retire 
stance,  invaded  Italy  where  they  committed  to  Rhodes.  A  profound  peace  now  reigned 
dreadful  devastadons,  putdng  all  the  males  to'the  throughout  the  whole  empire ;  and  in  conse- 
sword  without  distinction  of  rank  or  age.  Against  quence  of  this  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  which 
these  barbarians  Augustus  sent  Drusus,  the  se-  had  never  before  happened  since  the  reign  of 
cond  son  of  the  empress  livia ;  inbo,  though  Numa  Pompilius.  During  this  pacific  interval, 
very  young,  gained  a  complete  viotoiy  with  very  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  born  in  Judsa,  748 
little  loss.  Those  who  escaped  took  the  road  to  years  after  the  building  of  Rome.  Three  yean 
Gaul,  being  joined  by  the  Vindelici,  another  na-  after  Tiberius  returned  to  the  city,  by  permission 
tion  in  the  nei^bourhood  (  but  Tiberius,  th«  of  Angustnsi  but  in  ft  short  tim^  hw^raodaons 
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Lucius  Ctttw  and  Caius  Cssar  died,  not  without  as  wa»  supposed,  given  hf  Piso,  his  pouuier  in 
suspicion  of  being  poisoned  by  Livia.  Augustus  the  goTernment  ofS3rria9  to  which  Genoaoicus 
was  exceedingly  concerned  at  llieir  death,  and  had  been  promoted  after  his  return  from  the 
immediately  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  son ;  he  north.  In  the  mean  time  Tiberius,  though  he  af- 
adopted  also  Agnppa  Posthumus,  the  third  son  fected  to  court  the  hvar  of  the  people  by  Tsricras 
olthe  famous  .^^ppa;  and  obliged  Tiberius  to  methods,  yet  showed  himself  m  general  such  a 
adopt  Germanicus,  the  son  of  his  brother  Dmsus,  cruel  and  blood-tiiirsty  tvraot  that  he  became 
though  he  had  a  son  of  his  own  named  Drusus.  the  object  of  universal  abhorrence.  Though  he 
As  to  Agrippa,  who  might  have  been  an  occasion  had  hated  Germanicus,  he  punished  Piso  with 
of  jealousy,  Tiberius  was  soon  freed  from  him  death;  and  about  a  year  after,  having  uo  object 
bv  bis  disgrace  and  banishaent,  which  soon  took  of  jealousy  to  keep  him  in  awe,  he  began  daily 
place,  but  on  what  account;  is  not  known.  The  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  senate :  this  wy 
northern  nations  now  began  to  be  formidable :  much  fiicilitated  by  their  own  adulation ;  so  that, 
and,  though  it  is  pretend^  that  Tiberius  was  al-  while  he  despised  theii  meanness,  he  enjoyed 
VHsys  successful  against  them,  yet  about  tliis  time  its  eflects«  A  law  subsisted  which  made  if 
they  gave  the  Roman  legions  a  most  terrible  treason  to  form  any  injurious  attempt  agaiost 
overthrow  i  three  legions  and  six  cohorts,  under  the  majesty  of  the  people.  Tiberius  assumed  lo 
Quintilius  Varus,  being  almost  entirely  cut  in  himself  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of 
pieces.  Augustusset  no  bounds  to  his  grief  on  this  law.  All  freedom  was  now  therefore  ba- 
this  occasion.  Tiberius,  however,  was  soon  after  nished  from  convivial  meetings,  and  suspicion 
sent  into  Germany;  and  tor  his  exploits  there  reigned  amongst  the  dearest  relations.  The  law 
was  honored  with  a  triumph.  Augustus  now  of  offended  majesty  bein^  revived,  many  persoos 
tock  him  for  his  colleague  in  the  sovereignty;  of  distinction  tell  a  sacrifice  to  it.  In  the  be- 
after  which  he  sent  Germanicus  against  the  nor-  ginning  of  these  cruelties,  Tiberius  took  into  his 
them  barbarians,  and  Tiberius  into  Illyricuro.  confidence  Sejanus,  a  Roman  knight,  by  biith  a 
lliis  wasthe  last  of  hia  public  acts;  for,  having  Volscian,  who  gained  his  oonfldence  by  the  most 
aecompaniedTiberiuspaiit  of  his  journey,  he  died  refined  dissimulatiqp,  being  an  over-match  for 
at  Nola  in  Campania,  in  the  seveaty^ixth  year  of  his  master  in  his  own  arts.  He  was  made  by 
hia  age,  and  ftffy-sixth  of  his  reign.  Livia  was  the  emperor  captain  of  the  pretorian  guards,  one 
suspected  of  having  hastened  hu  death  by  poi-  of  the  most  confidential  trusts  in  the  state.  The 
soned  figs.  servile  senators,  with  ready  adulation,  set  up  the 
TiBsaius. — Tiberius,  who  succeeded  to  the  statues  of  the  fhvorite  beside  those  of  Tiberius, 
empire,  resolved  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne  and  seemed  eager  to  pay  him  similar  honors.  It 
by  the  murder  of  Agrippa,  whom  accordingly  he  was  from  such  humble  beginnings  that  this  mi- 
caused  to  be  put  to  death  by  a  military  tribune,  nister  even  ventured  to  aspire  at  the  throne,  and 
Though  this  might  have  been  a  sufficient  evidence  was  resolved  to  make  the  emperor's  fboUsh  ood- 
of  what  the  Romans  had  to  expect,  the  death  of  fidence  one  of  the  first  steps  to  his  ruin.  How- 
Augustus  was  no  sooner  known  than  the  two  ever,  he  considered  that  cutting  olT  TibehQs 
consuls  first  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  era-  alone  would  rather  retard  than  promote  his  de- 
peror,  and  than  administered  it  to  the  seqate,  the  signs,  while  his  son  Drusus  and  Uie  children  o^ 
people,  and  the  soldieiy.  Tiberius  behaved  in  Germanicus  were  yet  remaining.  He  therefore 
a  datrk  mysterious  manner,  ruling  with  absolute  began  by  seducinv  Livia,  the  wife  of  Dnisos, 
sway,  but  seemmg  to  hesitate  whether  he  should  whom  he  pcpvailed  u|>on  to  poison  her  husband, 
accept  the  sovereign  power  or  not.  He  had  Tiberius,  m  the  mean  time,  not  much  regaidrog 
scarcely  taken  possession  of  the  throne,  when  his  son,  bore  his  death  with  gre^t  tianquiliity. 
news  was  brought  him  that  the  armies  in  P»in-  Sejanus  resolt;ed  to  make  his  oeKt.attcmptonths 
nonia  and  Germany  had  mutinied.  In  Pannonia  children  of  Germanicu^  who  were  undoubted 
they  were  terrified  into  submission  by  an  eclipse  heirs  to  the  empire.  However,  he  was  frnstiated, 
of  the  moon ;  but  the  revolt  of  the  German  le-  both  by  the  fidelity  of  their  goveniOTS,  and  th^ 
gions  threatened  more  danger.  After  Germanicus  chastity  of  Agrippina  their  mother.  On  this  he 
had  granted  all  their  demands,  and  quieted  them,  resolved  upon  removing  Tiberius  out  of  the  city, 
as  he  supposed,  fresh  disturbances  broke  out.  He  began  to  insinuate  to  him  the  numerous  in- 
He  then  tnouffht  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  conveniences  of  the  city,  the  fetigues  of  atlendiog 
safety  of  his  nmily,  b^  sending  nis  lady  Agripr  the  senate,  and  the  seditious  temper  of  the  citi- 
pina  from  the  camp  with  many  of  the  wives  of  zens.  Tiberius,  either  prevaUea  upon  by  hk 
other  officers.  This  made  such  a  deep  impres-  persuasions,  or  pursuing  ^  natural  turn  of  his 
jsion  on  the  mutineers  that  they  intreated  temper,  which  led  to  indolence  and  debauchery, 
Germanicus  to  recal  his  wif^ ;  and  the  soK  quitted  Rome,  therefore,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
diers  of  their  own  accord  seized  and  mas-  his  rei^,  and  went  into  Campania,  under  pre- 
sacred  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt.  Still,  tence  of  dedicating  temples  to  Jupiter  and  As- 
hcwever,  two  of  the  legions  continued  dis-  e^tus.  After  this  he  never  returned  to  the 
obedient ;  but,  on  bearing  of  the  return  of  their  capitol ;  but  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time 
companions  to  their  duty,  those  who  had  re-  in  the  island  of  Caprea,  a  place  rendered  mh- 
mained  true  rose  and  massacred  the  whole  of  mous  by  his  pleasures.  He  spent  whole  aighis 
the  revolters.  The  sedition  being  thus  quelled,  at  the  table ;  and  his  luxuries  of  other  kinds 
Germanicus  led  his  army  into  Germany,  where  were  still  more  detestable.  From  the  tisoe  of 
he  performed  various  exploits ;  but  was  still  far  his  retreat,  he  also  became  more  cruel,  and  Se- 
from  freeing  the  empire  from  its  dangerous  and  janus  endeavoured  to  increase  his  distrusts. 
tsoublesome enemy.  A.  D.  19  he  died,  of  poison  Every  day  he  found  his  aim   succeeding;  ^ 
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wrenched  emperor's  terrors  were  an  instniment    throne  with  more  ad?antages  thui  Caligula.  Ht 
by  which  he  le?eUed  every  obstacle.    He  so    received  the  congratulatioDS  of  the  people  on 
contrived  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  em-    every  side,  all  equally  pleased  with  being  free 
peror  and  the  sons  of  GermanicuSy  that  at  length    from  the  cruelties  of  Tmerios,  and  in  hoping 
rTero  and  Drusus  were  declared  enemies  of  the    new  advantages  from  the  virtues  of  his  suooesson 
state,   and  starved  to  death  in  prison ;  while    Caligula  at  nrst  certainly  took  every  method  to 
Agrippina  their  mother  was  sent  into  banish-    impress  them  with  the  expectation  of  a  happy 
ment    In  this  manner  Sejanus  proceeded,  re-    chuige.    Amidst  the  rejoicugs  of  the  multituoe, 
moving  all  who  stood  between  him  and  the  em-    he  advanced  mourning,  with  the  dead  bodv  of  Ti- 
pire:  we  number  of  his  statues  exceeded  even    berius,  which  the  soldiers  brought  to  be  burnt  at 
those  of  the  emperor;  and  he  was  more  dreaded    Rome.  Upon  his  entrance  intothecity,  he  was  re- 
than  even  the  tyrant  who  enjoyed  the  throne,    ceived  with  new  titles  of  honor  bv  the  senate;  for 
But  the  rapidity  of  his  rise  was  only  preparatory    thou^^  left  co-heir  with  Gemellus,  grandson  to 
to  the  greatness  of  his  down&ll.    Ail  we  know    Tiberius,  they  set  aside  GemeUus,  and  declared 
of  his  first  disgrace  with  the  emperor  is  that    Caligula  sole  successor  to  the  empire.     Having 
Satrius  Secundtts  was  the  man  who  dad  the  bold-    performed  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Tiberius,  he 
ness  to  accuse  him :  Antonia,  the  mother  of  Ger-    nastened  to  the  islands  of  Pandataria  and  Pontia, 
manicos,  seconded  the  accusation :  but  he  was    to  remove  the  ashes  of  his  mother  and  brothers, 
very  near  despatching  Tiberius,  when  his  prac-    exposing  himself  to  tempestuous  weather  to  give 
tices  were  discovered.     The  emperor  ordered    a  lustre  to  his  piety.    Having  brought  them  to 
the  senate  to  put  Um  in  prison ;  but  they  went    Rome,  he  instituted  annual  solonmties  in  thdr 
beyond  their  orders,  and  directed  his  execution,    honor,  and  ordered  September  to  be  cabled  Ger- 
His  body  was  ignominionsly  dragged  about  the    manicns,  m  memory  of  his  father.  He  conferred 
streets,  and  his  whole  family  eiewited  with  him.    the  same  honors  upon  lus  grandmother  Antonia 
Sejanus's  death  seemed  <mly  to  kindle  the    which  had  been  given  to  Livia;  and  ordered  all 
emperor's  rage  for  fbrther  executions.    The  pri-    informations  to  be  burnt  that  any  way  exposed 
sons  were  crowded  with  pretended  accomplices    the  enemies  of  his  family.    He  even  refused  a 
in  the  conspiracnr  of  Sejanus :  but  Tiberius  began    paper  that  was  offered  him,  tendmg  to  the  disoo- 
to  grow  wearv  of  particular  executions ;  be  there-    very  of  a  conspiracy  arainst  him ;  alleging  that 
fore  gave  orders  that  all  Ae  accused  should  be    he  was  conscious  of  nothing  to  deserve  any  man's 
put  to  death  without  examination,  and  often    hatred,  and  therefore  had  no  fears.    He  caused 
feasted  his  eyes  with  the  tortures  of  the  wretches    the  institutions  of  Augustus,  which  had  been 
put  to  death  before  him.    In  the  mean  time  the    disused  in  the  reign  of  Tiborius,  to  be  revived ; 
frontier  provinces  were  invaded  with  impunity    undertook  to  reform  many  abuses  in  the  state, 
by  the  barbarians.    Mssia  was  seized  on  oy  the    and  severely  punished  corrupt  governors.    He 
Dacians  and  Sarmatians ;  Gaul  by  the  Germans,    banished  the  spintris  or  inventors  of  abominable 
and  Armenia  by  the  king  of  Parthia.     Tiberius,    recreations  from  Rome ;  attempted  to  restore  the 
however,  was  so  much  a  slave  to  his  appetites,    ancient  manner  of  electing  magistrates  by  the 
that  he  left  the  provinces  entirely  to  the  caie  of  suffrages  of  the  people ;  and  gave  them  a  fi^ 
his  lieutenants^  and  they  were  intent  rather  on   jurisdiction,  without  any  appeal  to  himself.    Al- 
the  accumulation  of  private  fbrtunes  than  the   though  the  will  of  Tiberius  was-  annulled  by  the 
safety  of  the  state.    At  length,  in  the  twen^   senate^and  that  oflivia  suppressed  by  TlbaiQs, 
second  year  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  feel  the    yet  he  caused  all  their  legacies  to  be  punctually 
approaches  of  dissolution,  and  nominated  Cali-    paid ;  and,  to  make  Gemellus  amends  for  miss- 
gula  for  his  successor:  soon  after  he  fell  into    mg  the  crown,  he  caused  him  to  be  elected  prin 
such  faintings,  as  all  believed  were  fiOal.   It  was    ceps  juventutu,  or  principal  of  the  youth.    He 
in  this  situation  that,  by  Macro's  advice,  Calipuhi    restored  some  kings  to  thor  dominions  who  had 
prepared  to  secure  the  succession.    He  received    been  unjustly  dispossessed  by  Tiberhis,  and  gave 
the  congratulations  of  the  court,  caused  himself  them  the  arrears  of  their  revenues.  And,  that  he 
to  be  acknowledged  by  the  pr»t«>rian  soldiers,  and    might  appear  an  encourager  of  every  virtue,  he 
went  forth  from  the  emperor's  apartment  amidst   ordered  a  female  slave  a  large  sum  of  monev, 
the  applauses  of  the  multitude ;    when  on  a    for  enduring  the  most  exquisite  torments  with- 
sudden  he  was  informed  that  the  emperor  was    out  discoverinff  the  secrets  of  her  master.    So 
recovered,  had  begun  to  speak,  and  aesired  to    many  concessions,  and  such  apparent  virtue, 
eat.    Macro,  however,  who  was  hardened  in    could  not  fiul  of  receiving  just  applause.  A  shield 
crimes,  ordmd  that  the  dying  emperor  should    of  gold,  bearing  his  image,  was  decreed  to  t» 
be  despatched,  by  smothermg  him  with  pillows;    carried  annually  to  the  capitol,  attended  by  the 
or,  as  other  Ustorians  state,  bj  poison.     Thus    senate  and  the  sons  of  the  nobility  singing  in 
died  Tiberius,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his    praise  of  the  emperor's  virtues.    It  was  likewise 
age,  after  reigning  twenty-two.     Tlie  Romans    ordained  that  the  day  on  which  he  was  u>pointed 
were,  at  this  time,  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of   to  the  empire  should  be  called  Pubitia ;  implying 
effeminacy  and  vice :  the  wealth  ofalmost  every    that,  when  he  came  to  govern,  the  city  received  a 
nation  of  the  empire,  having,  for  some  time,  cir-    new  foundation.    But  in  less  tlnn  eight  months 
culated  through  the  city,  brought  with  it  the    all  this  show  of  virtue  and  clemency  vanidied; 
luxuries  pectdiar  to  each ;  so  tnat  Rome  pre-   while  furious  passions,  unexampled  avarice,  and 
sented  a  detestable  picture  of  pollution.   In  the    capricious  cruel^,  hegui  to  rule  his  mind.    As 
eighteenth  year  of  this  monardi's  i^ign,  Christ    most  of  the  cruelties  of  Tiberius  arose  from  sus' 
was  crucified.  picion,  so  most  of  these  commit^  by  Caligula 

Caligula. — No  monarch  evier  came  to  the    took  their  rise  from  prodigality.    Some  assert 
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that  a  disorder,  which  happened  soon  after  his  torches  and  other  illurainatioiis  wifai  ^rhich  thb 
accession  to  the  empire,  deranged  his  under-  expensive  structure  was  adorned,  cast  such  a 
standing.  Indeed  madness  itself  could  scarcely  gleam  as  illuminated  the  whole  bay,  and  all  the 
dictate  cruelties  more  extravagant,  or  incocsist-  neighbouring  mountains.  Expenses  like  these 
encies  more  ridiculous,  than  are  imputed  to  him.  would  have  exhausted  the  most  unbounded 
Gemellus  he  obliged  to  kill  himself.  Silenus,  wealth :  in  fact,  after  reigning  about  a  year, 
the  emperor*s  iather-in-law,  was  the  next  that  Caligula  found  his  revenues  exhausted ;  and  a 
was  put  to  death  upon  slight  suspicion;  and  treasure  of  about  £18,000,000  of  our  money, 
Gerincus,  a  senator  of  noted  integrity,  refusing  which  Tibenus  bad  amassed,  entirely  spent  in 
to  witness  falsely  against  him,  shared  his  fate,  extravagance  and  folly.  Now,  therefore,  bis 
After  these  followed  a  crowd  of  victims  to  the  prodigality  put  him  upon  new  methods  of  sop- 
emperor's  avarice  or  caprice.  Among  the  num-  plying  the  exchequer ;  and,  as  before  his  proni- 
her  of  those  who  were  thus  sacrificed  was  sion,  so  now  his  rapacity  became  boundless. 
Macro,  the  late  fiivorite  of  Tiberius,  and  the  Ue  put  in  practice  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  ex- 
person  to  whom  Caligula  owed  the  empire,  tortion.  Every  thing  was  taxed,  to  the  veiy 
Not  long  after,  he  assumed  divine  honors,  and  wages  of  the  meanest  tradesmen.  He  had  poi- 
gave  himself  the  names  of  such  divinities  as  soned  many  who  had  named  him  for  their  heir, 
he  thought  most  agreeable  to  his  nature.  For  to  have  the  immediate  possession  of  their  for- 
this  purpose  he  caused  the  heads  of  the  sta-  tunes,  and  set  up  a  brotnel  in  his  own  palace, 
tues  of  Jupiter  and  some  other  gods  to  be  struck  from  which  he  gained  considerable  sums  by 
off,  and  his  own  to  be  put  in  their  places*.  He  prostitution.  He  also  kept  a  public  gamiog- 
frequently  seated  himself  between  Castor  and  house.  On  one  occasion,  having  had  a  series 
Pollux,  and  ordered  that  all  who  came  to  their  of  ill  luck,  he  saw  two  rich  knights  passjng 
temple  to  worship  should  pay  their  adorations  through  the  court ;  on  which  he  rose,  and,  causing 
only  to  him ;  nay,  at  last,  he  altered  their  temple  both  to  be  apprehended,  confiscated  their  estates : 
to  the  form  of  a  portico,  which  he  joined  to  his  then,  rejoining  his  companions,  he  boasted  that 
palace,  that  the  very  gods,  as  he  said,  might  serve  he  had  never  had  a  better  throw  in  his  life.  Ano- 
nim  in  the  quality  of  porters.  He  was  not  less  ther  time,  wanting  money  fbi  a  stake,  he  went 
notorious  for  the  depravation  of  his  appetites  down  and  caused  several  noblemen  to  be  put  to 
than  for  his  ridiculous  presumption.  Neither  death ;  and  then,  returning,  told  the  company 
person,  place,  nor  sex,  were  obstacles  to  the  in-  that  they  sat  playing  for  trifles  while  he  had  won 
dnlgence  of  his  lusts.  There  was  scarcely  a  lady  60,000  sesterces  at  a  cast.  Such  insupportable 
of  any  quality  in  Rome  that  escaped  him;  and,  and  capricious  cruelties  produced  many  coo- 
indeed,  such  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  spiracies  against  him ;  the  issue  of  which  was 
that  there  were  very  few  who  dia  not  think  this  only  deferred  by  his  intended  expedition  in  the 
-disgrace  an  honor.  He  is  said  to  have  com-  third  year  of  his  reign  against  the  Germans  and 
mitted  incest  with  his  three  sisters,  and  at  public  Britons.  His  mighty  preparations,  however, 
feasts  they  lay  with  their  heads  upon  his  bosom,  ended  in  nothing.  Instead  of  conquering  Bri- 
Of  these  he  prostituted  Livia  and  Agrippina  to  tain  and  Germany,  he  only  gave  refuge  to  a  ba- 
his  vilo  companions,  and  then  banished  them  as  nished  prince ;  and  led  his  army  to  the  sea-shore 
adultresses  and  conspirators.  As  for  Drusilla,  in  Batavia.  At  last  a  plan  for  takinff  him  off 
he  took  her  from  her  husband  Longius,  and  kept  was  concerted  under  the  influence  of  Cassias 
her  as  his  wife.  Her  he  loved  so  affectionately,  Cherea,  tribune  of  the  prstorian  bands,  joined 
that,  being  sick,  he  appointed  her  heiress  of  bis  by  Valerius  A&iaticus,  whose  wife  the  emperor 
empire  and  fortune ;  and  when  she  happened  to  had  debauched,  Annius  Vincianus,  Clemos 
die  before  him  made  her  a  goddess.  Yet  to  mourn  the  prefect,  and  Calistus,  whose  riches  made  him 
for  her  death  was  a  crime,  as  she  was  become  obnoxious  to  the  tyrant.  While  these  were  de- 
a  goddess;  while  to  rejoice  for  her  divinity  was  liberating  upon  the  most  certain  method  of  de- 
capital,  because  she  was  dead.  Nay,  even  si-  stroying  him,  an  unexpected  incident  gave  new 
lence  itself  was  an  unpardonable  insensibility,  strength  to  the  conspiracy.  Pompedius,  a  sena- 
either  of  the  emperor's  loss,  or  his  sister's  ad-  tor  of  distinction,  having  been  accused  before 
vanceroent.  But  of  all  his  vices,  his  prodigality  the  emperor,  of  having  spoken  of  him  with  dis- 
was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  The  most  respect,  one  Quintilia,  an  actress,  was  cited  to 
notonous  instance  of  this  fruitless  profusion  was  confirm  the  accusation.  Quintilia,  however,  was 
the  vast  bridge  at  Puteoli,  which  he  undertook  possessed  of  an  uncommon  degree  of  fortitude, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  He  caused  a  ohe  denied  the  fact,  and,  being  put  to  the  torture 
great  number  of  ships  to  be  fastened  to  each  at  the  informer's  request,  bore  the  severest  tor- 
other,  so  as  to  make  a  floating  bridge  from  Bate  roents  with  unshaken  constancy.  After  several 
to  that  place,  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  three  deliberations,  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  attack 
miles  and  a  half  broad.  The  ships  being  placed  him  during  the  continuance  of  the  Palatine 
in  two  rows,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  were  secured  games :  he  was  accordingly  slain  in  a  Uule 
to  each  other  with  anchors,  chains,  and  cables,  vaulted  gallery  that  led  to  the  bath,  in  the 
over  these  were  laid  vast  quantities  of  timber,  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  afVer  a  t&ffk  of 
and  upon  that  earth,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  re-  three  years,  ten  months,  and  eight  days.  >^'i^ 
9emble  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  next  him  his  wife  and  infant  daughter  also  perished; 
caused  several  houses  to  be  built  upon  his  new  one  being  stabbed  by  a  centurion,  the  other 
bridge,  for  the  reception  of  himself  and  his  at-  having  its  brains  dashed  out  agaiiu  the  wall 
tendants,  into  which  fresh  water  was  conveyed  His  coin  was  also  melted  down  by  a  decree  o^ 
by  nipes  from  land.    At  night,  the  number  of  the  senate ;  and  such  precautions  were  taken 
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that  all  seemed  willing  that  neither  his  features  through  a  mountain  of  stone  th^  miles  broad, 
kior  his  fame  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  and  kept  here  30,000  men  employed  for  eleven 
Claudius. — As  soon  as  the  death  of  Caligula  years.  To  this  solicitude  for  the  internal  ad- 
was  made  public,  it  produced  the  greatest  con-  vantages  of  the  state,  he  added  that  of  a  watch- 
fusion  in  Home.  The  conspirators,  who  only  ful  guardianship  over  the  provinces.  He  even 
aimed  at  destroying  a  tyrant,  all  retired  with-  undertook  to  gratify  the  people  by  foreign  con- 
out  naming  a  successor,  to  private  places.  Some  quest.  The  Britons,  who  had,  ror  nearly  100 
thought  the  report  of  the  emperor*s  death  was  years,  been  left  in  sole  possession  of  their  own 
an  artifice  of  his  own,  to  see  how  his  enemies  island,  began  to  seek  the  mediation  of  Rome,  to 
would  behave :  and  in  this  interval  of  suspense,  quell  their  intestine  commotions.  The  princi- 
the  German  guards  pillaged  the  city  under  pre-  pal  man  who  desired  to  subject  his  native  coun-> 
tence  of  revenging  the  emperor*s  death.  All  the  try  to  the  Roman  dominion  was  one  Bericus^ 
conspirators  and  senators  th^t  fell  in  their  way  who  persuaded  the  emperor  to  make  a  descent 
received  no  mercy.  However,  they  grew  calm  upon  the  island,  magnifying  the  advantages  that 
by  degrees,  and  the  senate  was  permitted  to  would  attend  the  conquest  of  it.  Plautius  the 
assemble,  to  deliberate  upon  what  was  necessary  praetor  was  accordingly  ordered  to  pass  over  into 
to  be  done.  In  this  deliberation,  Satuminus,  Gaul,  and  made  preparations  for  this  expedition  | 
who  was  then  consul,  insisted  much  upon  the  and  the  Britons,  under  their  king  Cynobelinus^ 
benefits  of  liberty ;  and  his  language  was  hiehly  were  several  times  overthrown.  These  successes 
pleasing  to  the  senate ;  but  the  populace  and  the  soon  after  induced  Claudius  to  go  into  Britain 
army  opposed  them.  The  former  remembered  in  person,  upon  pretence  that  the  natives  were 
the  donations  and  public  spectacles  of  the  em-  still  seditious,  and  had  not  delivered  up  some 
perors.  The  latter  were  sensible  they  could  have  Roman  fugitives  who  had  taken  shelter  among 
no  power  but  in  a  monarchy.  In  this  opposi-  them ;  but,  for  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the 
tion  of  interests  and  opinions,  chance  at  last  Romans  in  this  ishmd,  see  England.  But 
decided  the  fiite  of  the  empire.  Some  soldiers,  Claudius  soon  began  to  lessen  his  care  for  the 
running  about  the  palace,  discovered  Claudius,  public,  and  to  commit  to  his  favorites  all  the 
Caligula's  uncle,  concealed  in  a  secret  place,  concerns  of  the  empire.  The  chief  of  his  direc- 
Of  &is  personage,  hitherto  despised  for  his  im-  tors  was  his  wife  Messalina :  whose  name  has 
becili^,  they  resolved  to  make  an  emperor ;  and  hence  become  a  common  appellation  for  women 
accordingly  carried  him  upon  their  shoulders  to  of  abandoned  character.  However,  she  was  not 
the  camp,  where  they  proclaimed  him  at  a  time  less  remarkable  for  her  cruelties  than  her  lioen- 
when  he  expected  deatn.  The  senate  went  soon  tiousness ;  and  destroyed  many  of  the  most  illus- 
after  in  a  body,  to  render  him  homage :  when  trious  families  of  Rome.  Subordinate  to  her 
the  first  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  of  were  the  emperors'  freedmen ;  Pallas,  the  trea- 
this  ne^  monarch  was  Cherea.  He  met  death  surer ;  Narcissus,  the  secretary  of  state ;  and  Cal- 
with  all  the  fortitude  of  an  ancient  Roman,  listus,  the  master  of  the  requests.  These  entirely 
Lupus,  his  friend, sufiered  with  him ;  and  Sabinus,  governed  Claudius ;  so  that  he  was  only  left  the 
one  of  the  conspirators,  laid  violent  hands  on  £Eitigues  of  ceremony,  while  thev  possessed  all 
himself.  Claudius  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  the  power  of  the  state.  It  woula  be  tedious  to 
began  to  reign :  and  the  complicated  diseases  of  enumerate  the  various  cruelties  which  these  in<« 
his  infancy  had  affected  all  tne  faculties  of  his  sidious  advisers  •  obliged  the  feeble  emperor  to 
body  and  mind.  Yet  the  commencement  of  his  commit :  those  against  his  own  family  will  suf- 
reign  gave  the  most  promising  hopes.  He  be-  fice.  Appius  Silanus,  a  person  of  great  merits 
gan  by  passing  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  former  who  had  been  married  to  the  emperor's  mother- 
words  and  actions,  and  disannulled  the  cruel  in-law,  was  put  to  death  upon  the  suggestions  of 
edicts  of  Caligula.  He  forbade  all  persons,  Messalina.  After  him  he  slew  both  his  sons-in- 
under  severe  penalties,  to  sacrifice  to  him  as  they  law,  Silanus  and  Pompey,  and  his  two  nieces 
had  done  to  tne  late  emperor ;  was  assiduous  in  the  Livias,  one  the  daughter  of  Drusus  the  other 
bearing  and  examining  complaints;  and  fre-  of  German icus;  without  permitting  them  to 
quently  administered  justice  in  person ;  temper-  plead  in  their  defence,  or  even  without  assigning 
ing  by  his  mildness  the  severity  of  the  law.  He  any  cause.  Great  numbers  of  others  fell  sacri- 
took  a  more  than  ordinary  care  that  Rome  should  fices  to  the  jealousy  of  Messalina  and  her  mi- 
be  continually  supplied  with  com  and  provisions,  nions.  Every  thing  was  put  to  sale :  they  took 
securing  the  merchants  a^nst  pirates.  He  was  money  for  pardons  and  penalties ;  and  accumu- 
not  less  assiduous  in  his  buildings,  in  which  he  lated  by  these  means  enormous  sums.  These 
excelled  almost  all  that  went  before  him,  and  disorders  in  the  ministers  produced  conspiracies 
constructed  an  aqueduct,  called  after  his  own  against  the  emperor.  Statins  Corvinus  and 
name,  much  surpassing  any  other  in  Rome  both  Gallus  Assinius  formed  one  conspiracy:  two 
for  workmanship  and  its  plentiful  supply  of  knights  privately  combined  to  assassinate  him  ; 
water,  which  it  brought  from  forty  miles  distance,  but  the  revolt  which  gave  him  the  greatest  un-* 
furnishing  the  highest  parts  of  the  city.  He  easiness,  and  which  was  punished  with  the  most 
made  also  a  haven  at  Ostia,  of  such  immense  unrelenting  severity,  was  that  of  Camillus,  his 
expense  that  his  successors  were  unable  to  main-  lieutenant-general  in  Dalroatia.  This  general, 
tain  it.  But  his  greatest  work  of  all  was  the  incited  by  many  of  the  principal  men  in  Rome, 
draining  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  the  largest  in  openly  rebelled,  and  assumed  the  title  of  empe- 
Italy,  and  bringing  its  water  into  the  Tiber,  to  ^or.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terrors  of  Clau- 
•tiengthen  the  current  of  that  river,  l-'or  effect-  dius,  upon  being  informed  of  this  revolt ;  so  that, 
hg  this,  among   other  difficulties^,   he    mined  when  C'amillus  commanded  him  by  letters  to 
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▼elinquUh  the  etqpire,  he  seemed   inclined  to    patience  to  wait  a  day  before  the  celebration  ht 
give  obedience,    llowever,  his  fears  were  soon    his  nuptials.    Having  now  received  a  new  " 


removed  ;  for  the  leeions  which  had  declared  for  tor,  he  submitted  with  more  implicit  obedience 

Camillas,  being  terrified  by  some  prodigies,  soon  than  in  any  former  part  of  his  reign.    Agrippina's 

after  killed  him.    The  cruelty  of  Messalina  and  chief  aims  were  to  secure  the  succession  m&vor 

her  minions  upon  this  occasion  seemed  to  have  of  her  young  son  Nero,  and  to  set  aside  the 

no  bounds.    They  so  wrought  upon  the  empe-  claims  of  Britannicus.     For  this  purpose  she 

ror  s  fears  and  suspicions  that  numbers  were  married  Nero  to  the  emperor*s  daughter  Octavia, 

executed  without  triad  or  proof;  and  scarcely  anv  a  few  days  after  her  own  marriage.     Not  long 

who  were  but  suspected  escaped.      By  such  after  this  she  ur^  tjie  emperor  to  ftxengtbea 

cruelties  as  these  his  fiivorites  endeavoured  to  the  succession,  in  imitation  of  bis  predecessors,  bjr 

establish  his  and  their  own  authority.     He  now  making  a  new  adoption ;  and  caused  him  to  take 

became  a  prey  to  jealousy  and  disquietude,  and  in  her  son  Nero  to  divide  the  fatigues  of  govern- 

his  only  relief  seemed  to  be  in  inflicting  tortures,  .nent.    Her  next  care  was  to  increase  her  son's 

Suetonius  says  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  popularity  by  giving  him  Seneca  for  a  tutor, 

thirty-five  senators,  and  above  300  knights,  exe-  This  subtle  woman  pretended  the  utmost  affec- 

cuted  in  this  reign.    In  thb  manner  was  Claudius  tion  for  Britannicus,  whom,  however,  she  resolved 
urged  on  by  Messalina  to  commit  every  kind  of     o  destroy ;  and,  shortly  after  her  accession,  she 

enormity.    After  appearing  for  some  years  insa-  procured  the  death  of  several  ladies  who  had 

tiable  in  her  desires,  she  at  length  fixed  her  own  oeen  her  rivals.    She  displaced  the  captain  of  the 

affections  upon  Caius  Silius,  the  most  beautiful  guard;  and  appointed  Burrhus  to  that  coinmand ; 

youth  in  Rome.    Her  love  for  this  youn^  Roman  a  person  of  gmt  military  knowledge  and  strongly 

se  *ned  to  amount  to  madness.  She  obliged  him  attached  to  her  interests.    From  that  time  she 

to  (fivorce  his  wife  Junia  Syllana ;  she  gave  him  took  less  pains  to  disguise  her  power.    In  the 

immense  treasures  and  valuable  presents;  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius  she  persuaded  him  to 

very  imperial  oniaments  were  transferred  to  his  restore  liberty  to  the  Rhodians,  of  which  he  had 

house ;  and  the  emperor's  slaves  and  attendants  deprived  them  some  years  before ;  and  to  remit 

had  orders  to  wait  upon  the  adulterer.    Nothing  the  taxes  of  the  city  Ilium,  as  having  been  the 

was  wanting  to  complete  their  insolence  but  their  progenitors  of  Rome.     Her  design  in  this  was  to 

being  married ;  and  this  was  also  effected.  They  mcrease  the  popularity  of  Nero,  who  pUssded  the 

relied  upon  the  emperor's  imbecility  for  their  cause  of  both  cities  with   great  approbation, 

security,  and  only  waited  till  he  retired  to  Ostia  Such  an  immoderate  use  of  her  power  at  last 

to  put  their  project  in  execution.    Some  time  awakened  the  emperor's  suspicions.  Agrippina*s 

before  there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  Messa-  imperious  temper  began  to  grow  insupportable 

lina  and  Narcissus,  the  emperor's  first  freed-man,  to  nim ;  and  he  declared,  when  heated  with  win*-, 

who  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  ruining  the  that  it  was  his  fate  to  suffer  the  disorders  of  iut 

empress.    He  communicated  to  Claudius  what  wives  and  to  be  their  executioner.    This  expre«- 

had  happened,  and  urged  him  to  revenge  without  sion  engaged  all  her  faculties  to  prevent  the 

delay.    Nodiing  could  exceed  the  consternation  blow.    Her  first  care  was  to  remove  Narcissus 

of  Messalina  and  her  companions  upon  being  whom  she  hated  upon  many  accounts.    This 

told  tliat  the  emperor  was  coming.    Every  one  minister  at  length  thought  fit  to  retire,  by  a 

retired  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Silius  was  taken,  voluntary  exile,  into  Campania.    The  unhappy 

Messalina  took  shelter  in  some  gardens  which  emperor  seemed  regardless  of  the  dangers  that 

she  had  seixed  upon,  having  expelled  Asiaticus  threatened  his  destruction.      His  affection  for 

the  owner  and  put  him  to  death.    Thence  she  Britannicus  every  day  increased,  which  served 

sent  Britannicus,  her  only  son  by  the  emperor,  also  to  increase  the  vigilance  and  jealousy  of 

with  Octavia  her  daughter,  to  intercede  for  her.  Agrippina.     She  now,  therefore,  resolved  to 

She  soon  after  followed  him ;  but  Narcissus  had  poison  her  husband,  and  determined  upon  a 

fortified  the  emperor  against  her  arts,  and  she  poison  to  destroy  his  intellects,  and  yet  not  sud- 

was  obliged  to  return  in  despair.    Silius  was  in-  denly  to  terminate  his  life.    This  not  having  the 

stantly  put  to  death  in  the  emperor's  presence ;  desired  effect,  however,  she  directed  a  wretched 

and  Narcissus,  without  authority,  ordered  that  physician  to  thrust  a  poisoned  feather  down  bis 

Messalina  should  share  the  same  fate.    Claudius  throat,  under  pretence  of  making  him  vomit,  and 

was  informed  of  her  death  in  the  midst  of  his  thus  despatched  him. 

banquet  without  the  least  appearance  of  emotion.        Nero. — Claudius  being  destroyed,  Agrippina 

The  emperor,  being  now  a  widower,  declared  took  every  precaution  to  conceal  his  death  from 

publicly  that  he  would  remain  single  for  the  the  public  until  she  had  settled  her  measures  for 

future,  and  would  forfeit  his  life  if  he  broke  his  securing  the  succession.     A  strong  guard  was 

resolution.     But  his  resolution  was  but  of  short  placed  at  all  the  avenues  of  the  pahoe,  while 

continuance.    His  freed-men,  after  some  delibe-  she  amused  the  people  with  various  reports;  at 

ration,  fixed  upon  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  his  one  time  giving  out  that  he  was  still  alive,  at  an- 

brother  German  icus,  for  his  wife.    "Hiis  woman  other  that  he  was  recovering.    In  the  meanwhile, 

was  more  practised  in  vice  than  even  the  former  she  made  sure  of  the  person  of  young  Britaain- 

em press.    As  the  late  declaration  of  Claudius  cus,  under  a  pretence  of  affection  for  him.    At 

seemed  to  be  an  obstacle  to  his  marrying,  per-  last,  when  all  things  were  adjusted,  the  palace 

sons  were  suborned  to  move  in  the  senate  that  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  Nero,  accompanied 

he  should  be  compelled  to  take  a  wife,  as  a  mat-  by  Burrhus,  prefect  of  the  prstorian  gaaidi, 

ter  of  great  importance  to  the  commonwealth,  issued  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  peo- 

When  this  decree  passed,  Claudius  had  scarcely  pie  and  the  army.    The  cohorts,  then  atleodin& 
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proclaimed  him  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  pravity.     He,  therefore,  determined  upon  the 
though  not  without  making  some  enquiries  after  death   of   Britannicus,  and  contrived  to  have 
Britannicus.     He  was  carried  in  a  chariot  to  the  him  poisoned  at  a  public  banquet.    Agrippina» 
rest  of  the  army ;  wherein,  having  made  a  speech  however,  took   every  opportunity  of  obliging 
suited  to  the  occasion,  and  promising  them  a  and  flattering  the  tribunes  and  centurions ;  she 
donation,  he  was  declared  emperor  by  the  army,  heaped  up  treasures  with  a  rapacity  beyond 
the  senate,  and  the  people.    Nero*s  first  care  was  her  natural    avarice ;   all  her  actions  seemed 
to  show  all  possible  respect  to  the  deceased  em-  calculated  to  raise  a  faction,  and  make  her- 
peror,  to  cover  the  guilt  of  his  death.    His  ob-  self  formidable  to  the  emperor.     Whereupon 
sequies  were  performed  with  a  pomp  equal  to  Nero  commanded  her  German  guard  to  be  taken 
that  of  Auffustus ;  the  young  emperor  pronounced  from  her,  and  obliged  her  to  lodge  out  of  the 
his  funend  oration,  and  he  was  canonised  among  palace.    He  also  forbid  particular  persons  to 
the  ffods.    The  funeral  oration,  though  spoken  visit  her,  and  went  himself  but  rarely  and  cere- 
by  Nero,  was  drawn  up  by  Seneca ;  ana  this  moniously  to  pay  her  his  respects.    She  now 
was  the  first  time  a  Roman  emperor  needed  the  therefore  began  to  find  that,  with  the  emperor's 
aid  of  another's  eloquence.    Nero,  though  but  favor,  she  bsd  lost  the  assiduity  of  her  friends, 
seventeen  years  of  age,  began  his  reign  with  ge-  As  Nero  increased  in  years, his  crimes  increased, 
neral  approbation.    As  he  owed  the  empire  to  He  took  pleasure  in  running  about  the  city  by 
Agrippma  he  submitted  to  her  directions  with  night,  disguised  like  a  slave.    In  this  habit  he 
the  most  implicit  obedience.    On  her  part  she  entered  taverns  and  brothels,  attended  by  the 
seemed  resolved  on  governing  with  her  natural  lewd  ministers  of  his  pleasures,  attempting  the 
ferocity,  and  considered  her  private  animosities  lives  of  such  as  opposed  him,  and  frequently 
as  Uie  only  rule  to  guide  her  in  public  justice,  endangering  his  own.    After  his  example  num- 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Claudius  she  bers  of  profligate  young  men  infested  the  streets 
caused  Sikmus,  the  pro-consul  of  Asia,  to  be  likewise;  so  that  every  night  the  city  was  filled 
assassinated.    The  next  object  of  her  resentment  with  tumult  and  disoider.    However  the  people 
was  Narcissus,  Claudius's  mvorite ;  a  man  noto-  bore  all  these  levities  with  patience,  having 
rious  for  the  greatness  of  his  wealth  and  the  occasion  every  day  to  experience  his  liberality, 
number  of  his  crimes.    He  was  obliged  to  put  and  having  also  been  gratified  by  the  abolition  of 
an  end  to  his  life  by  Agrippina's  order.    This  many  of  their  taxes.    The  provinces  were  no 
bloody  outset  would  have  been  followed  by  many  way  afi*ected  by  these  riots;  toi  except  disturb- 
more  severities  had  not  Seneca  and  Burrhus  op-  ances  on  the  side  of  the  Farthians,  which  were 
posed  them.    These  worthy  men,  although  they  soon  suppressed,  they  enjoyed  the  most  perfect 
owed  their  rise  to  the  empress,  were  above  being  tranquillity.    But  those  sensualities,  which,  for 
the  instruments  of  her  crudty.    They  therefore  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign,  produced  but 
combined  together,  and,  gaining  the  young  em-  few  disorders,  in  the  fifth  became  alarming.    He 
peror  on  their  side,  formed  a  plan  of  power  both  first  began  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  decency, 
merciful  and  wise.     The  beginning  of  Nero's  by  publicly  abandoning  Octavia  his  wife,  and 
reign,  while  he  acted  by  their  counsels,  has  al-  taking  Poppssa,  the  wife  of  his  favorite  Otho. 
ways  been  considered  as  a  model  for  princes.  This  was  another  grating  circumstance  to  Agrip- 
In  feet,  the  young  monarch  knew  so  well  how  to  pina,  who  vainly  used  all  her  interest  to  disgrace 
conceal  his  innate  depravity  that  his  nearest  Poppasa,  and  reinstate  herself  in  her  son's  lost 
friends  could  scarcely  perceive  his  virtues  to  be  favor.    This  last  began  her  arts  by  urging  him 
assumed.     He  appealed  just,  liberal,  and  hu-  to  divorce  his  wife  and  marry  herself.    She  in- 
mane.     His  condescension  and  aflability  were  sinuated  the  dangerous  designs  of  Agrippina ; 
not  less  than  his  other  virtues ;  so  that  Uie  Ro-  and  by  decrees  accustomed  his  mind  to  reflect 
mans  began  to  think  that  his  clemency  would  on    parricide    without  horror.      His   cruelties 
compensate  for  the  tyranny  of  his  predecessors,  against  his  mother  began  rather  by  various  cir- 
In  the  mean  time  Agrippina,  who  was  excluded  cumstances  of  petty  malice  than  by  any  down- 
from  any  share  in  government,  attempted  to  re-  right  injury ;  but  at  last,  finding  these  ineffectual 
cover  her  power.    Perceiving  that  her  son  had  to  break  her  spirit,  he  resolved  on  putting  her  to 
fallen  in  love  with  a  freed-woman  named  Acte,  death.    After  attempting  poison  and  other  modes 
and  dreading  the  influence  of  a  concubine,  she  ineffectually,  he  sent  a  body  of  soldiers  to  her 
tried  every  art  to  prevent  his  growing  passion,  house,  who  killed  her  with  several  wounds.    He 
The  gratification  or  his  passion,  therefore,  in  this  vindicated  his  conduce  next  day  to  the  senate  ; 
instance,  only  served  to  increase  his  hatred  for  who  not  only  excused  but  applauded  his  im- 
the  empress.    Nor  was  it  long  before  he  gave  piety.    Nero  now  gave  a  loose  to  his  appetites, 
evident  marks  of  his  disobedience  by  displacing  that  were  not  only  sordid  but  inhuman.    There 
Pallas  her  chief  favorite.    Upon  this  occasion  she  semed  an  odd  contrast  in  his  disposition;  for, 
first  perceived  the  total  declension  of  her  autho-  while  he  practised  cruelties  sufficient  to  make 
rity ;  which  Uirew  her  into  the  most  ungovema-  the  mind  shudder  with  horror,  he  was  fond  of 
ble  fury.   She  said  that  Britannicus,  the  real  heir  those  amusing  arts  that  soften  and  refine  the 
to  the  thnme,  was  still  living,  and  in  a  condition  heart.    He  was  particularly  addicted,  even  fro.n 
to  receive  his  fiitber's  empire  which  was  now  childhood,  to  music,  and  not  totally  ignorant  of 
possessed  by  an  usurper*    She  threatened  to  go    poetry.     But  chariot-driving  was  his  favorite- 
to  the  camp,  and  there  expose  his  baseness  and  pursuit.    He  enclosed  a  space  in  the  valley  of 
her  own, -invoking  all  the  furies  to  her  assistance,    the  Vatican,  and  exhibited  his  dexterity  to  the 
These  menaces  alarmed  the  suspicions  of  Nero ;    whole  of  his  subjects.    Their  praises  stimulated 
who  had  begun  to  give  way  to  his  natural  de-    him  still  more  to  these  pursuits ;  so  that  he  now 
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iCMlved  to  appear  as  a  singer  upon  the  stage  lar,  were  bestowed  in  Tain,  because  a  report  was 
His  first  public  appearance  was  at  games  of  his  spread  abroad  that,  during  the  time  of    tlijs 
own  institution,  called  juveniles ;  where  he  ad-  general  conflagratioD^  he  mounted  hb  domestic 
▼anced  upon  the  stage,  tuning  his  instrument  to  stage,  and  sung  the  destruction  of  Troy,  com- 
his  voice.    A  group  of  tribunes  and  centurions  paring  the  desolation  of  Rome  to  that  of  Troj. 
attended  behind  him ;  when  his  old  governor  At  iengtli,  on  the  siith  day,  the  fury   of  the 
Burrhus  stood  by  his  hopeful  pupil,  with  indig-  flames  was  stopped  at  the  foot  of  mount  Esqai- 
nation  in  his  countenance,  and  praises  on  his  line,  by  levelling  with  the  grocmd  a  vast  num- 
jips.     He  was  desirous  also  of  becoming  a  poet;  her  of  buildings.    But  scarcely  had  the  alarm 
but  he  was  unwilling  to  undergo  the  pam  of  ceased,  when  the  fire  broke  out  anew  with  fresh 
study.     Nor  was  he  without  his  philosophers  rage,  but  in  places  more  wide  and  spacious  ; 
also;  he  took  a  pleasure  in  hearing  their  debates  whence  fewer  persons  were  destroyed,  but  more 
after  siipper.     Furnished  with  such  talents  as  temples  and  public  porticoes  were  overthrown, 
these,  he  was  resolved  to  make  the  tour  of  his  As  this  second  confla^tioo  broke  out  in  cerUtn 
empi>e,  and  give  the  most  public  display  of  his  buildings  belonging  to  Tigellinus,  they    were 
abilities.    Tne  place  of  his  first  exhibition,  upon  both  ascribed  to  Nero ;   and  it  was  supposed 
leaving  Rome  was  Naples.    The  crowds  there  that,  by  destroying  the  old  city,  he  aimecl  at  the 
were  so  great,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  people  so  glory  of  building  a  new  one,  and  calling  it  by 
earnest  in  hearing  him,  that  they  did  not  per-  his  name.    Of  the  fourteen  quarters  into  which 
oetve  an  earthquake  that  happened  while  he  was  Rome  was  divided,  four  remained  entire,  three 
singing.    His   desire   of  gaming  the   superio-  were  laid  in  ashes,  and,  in  the  seven  other, 
rity  over  the  other  actors  was  truly  ridiculous,  remained  here  and  there  a  few  houses,  miserably 
While  he  continued  to  perform,  no  man  was  shattered  and  half  consumed.    Among  the  many 
permitted  to  depart  from  the  theatre  upon  any  ancient  and  stately  edifices,  which  the  rage  of 
pretence  whatsoever.    Some  were  so  fatigued  the  flames  utterly  consumed,  Tacitus  reckons  the 
with  hearing  him  that  they  leaped  privately  from  temple  dedicated  by   Servius  Tullius    to    the 
the  walls,  or  pretended  to  &11  into  fiiinting  fits,  moon ;  the  temple  and  great  altar  consecrated 
in  order  to  be  carried  out.    Vespasian,  afterwards  by  £vander  to  Hercules ;  the  chapel  by  Roma- 
emperor,  happening  to  fall  asleep  on  one  of  lus  to  Jupiter  Stator ;  the  court  of  Numa,  with 
these  occasions,  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  in  it  the  tutdar  gods 
life.    After  being  ratigued  with  the  praises  of  peculiar  to  the  Romans.    In  the  same  fiitr  were 
his  countrymen,  Nero  resolved  upon  going  over  involved  the  inestimable  treasures  acquired  by 
into  Greece,  to  receive  new   theatrical- honors,  so  many  victories,  the  wonderful  wonts  of  the 
There  he  exhibited  in  all  the  games,  and  obtain-  best  painters  and  sculptors  of  Greece,  and,  what 
ed   from   the    meanness    of  the   Greeks   1800  is  still  more  to  be  lamented,  the  ancient  writings 
crowns.    His  entry  into  Rome  on  his  reium  of  celebrated  authors,  till  then  preserved  entire, 
was  attended  with  more  splendor  than  a  triumph.  The  fire  began  the  same  day  on  which  the  Gauls 
So  many  honors  only  inflamed  his  desires  of  formerly  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  Upon  the  ruins 
acquiring  new ;  he  at  last  began  to  take  lessons  of  the  demolished  city  Nero  fouiided  a  palace, 
in   wrestling;   willing  to   imitate  Hercules  in  wliich  he  called  his  golden  house ;  though  it  was 
strength,  as  he  had  rivalled  Apollo  in  activity,  not  so  much  admired  on  account  of  an  immense 
He  aLo  caused  a  lion  of  pasteboard  to  be  made  profusion  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  other 
with  great  art,  against  which  he  undauntedly  mestimable  ornaments,  as  for  its  vast  extent, 
appeared  in  the  theatre,  and  struck  it  down  with  containing  spacious  fields,  large  wildernesses, 
a  dIow  of  his  club.    But  his  cruelties  outdid  artificial  lakes,  thick  woods,  orchards,  vineyards, 
all  his  other  extravagancies,  a  complete  list  of  hills,  groves,  &c.    The  ground  that  was  not  taken 
which  would  exceed  our  limits.     He  often  said  up  by  the  foundation  of  Nero's  own  palace,  he 
that  he  had  rather  be  hated  than  loved.    When  assigned  for  houses,  which  were  not  placol  at 
one  said  in  his  presence,  that  the  world  might  random,  and  without  order,  but  the  streets  were 
be  burned  when  he  was  dead ;  '  Nay,'  replied  laid  out  regularly,  spacious,  and  straight ;  the 
Nero,  '  let  it  be  burnt  while  I  am  alive/    In  edifices  restrained  to  a  certain  height,  of  about 
fact,  a  great  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  burnt  seventy  feet ;  tne  courts  were  widened  ;  and  to 
soon  after.    This  remarkable  conflajrration  took  all  the  great  houses,  which  stood  by  themselves, 

Rlace  in  the   eleventh  year   of    Nero's  reign,  and  were  called    isles,   large    porticoes   were 

ero,  who  was  then  at  Antium,  did  not  return  to  added,  which  Nero  engaged  to  raise  at  his  own 

the  city  till  he  heard  that  the  flames  were  ad-  expense,  and  to  deliver  to  each  proprietor  the 

vancing  to  his  palace,  which,  after  his  arrival,  squares  about  them  clear  from  all  rubbish.    Thus 

was  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  with  all  the  the  city  in  a  short  time  rose  out  of  its  ashes  with 

houses  adjoining  to  it.     However  Nero,  affect-  new  lustre,  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.    The 

ing  compassion  for  the  multitude  bereft  of  their  emperor  used  every  art  to  throw  (he  odium  of 

dwellings,  laid  open  the  field  of  Mars,  and  all  this  conflagration  upon  the  Christians,  who  were 

the  great  edifices  erected  there  by  Agrippa,  and  at  that  time  gaining  ground  in  Rome.    Nothing 

even    his    own    gardens;    he  likewise  caused  could  be  more  dreadftil  than  the  persecution 

tabernacles  to  be  reared  in  haste  for  the  reception  raised  against  them  upon  this  false  accusation, 

of  the  forlorn  populace.     From  Ostia  too,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article 

the  neighbouring  cities,  were  brought  by   his  History.     Hitherto,  however,  the   citizens  of 

orders  all  sorts   of  furniture  and  necessaries;  Rome    seemed   comparatively   exempted    from 

and  the  price  of  com  was  considerably  lessened,  his  cruelties,  which  chiefly  fell  upon  strangers 

llut  these  bounties,  however  generous  and  popu-  and  his  nearest  connexions ;  but  a  conspiracy 
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formed  against  him  jy  Piso>  a  man  of  great  the  Jews  revolted,  haring  been  severely  oppressed- 

Sower  and  integrity,  which  was  prematurely  by  the  Roman  governor.  Floras  was  arrived  at 
iscovered,  opened  a  new  train  of  suspicions  that  degree  of  tyranny  that  by  public  proclaniA- 
that  destroyed  many  of  the  phnci]Md  nmilies  tion  he  gave  permission  to  plunder  the  country, 
in  Rome.  Piso,  Lateranus,  Fennius  Rufus,  provided  he  received  half  the  spoil.  These  op- 
Subrius  Flavius,  Sulpicius  Asper,  Vestinus  the  pressions  drew  such  a  train  or  calamities  after 
consul,  and  numberless  others,  were  all  executed,  tnem,  that  the  sufferings  of  all  other  nations  were 
But  the  two  most  remarkable  personages  who  fell  slight  in  comparison  to  what  this  devoted  people 
on  this  occasion  were  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  afterwards  endured,  as  is  related  under  tne  ar- 
Lucan  the  poet,  his  nephew.  It  is  not  known  tide  Jews.  In  the  mean  time  Nero  proceeded 
whether  Seneca  was  really  concerned  or  not.  He  in  his  cruelties  at  Rome  with  unabated  seve- 
was  ordered  to  put  himself  to  death,  which  he  rity.  The  valiant  Corbulo,  who  had  gained  so 
did,  by  opening  his  veins  in  a  warm  bath.  Hius  many  victories  over  the  Parthians,  could  not 
was  the  whole  city  filled  with  slaughter  and  escape  his  fury.  Nor  did  the  empress  Poppsa 
frightful  instances  of  treachery.  No  roaster  was  herself  escape ;  whom,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  he  kicked 
secure  from  the  vengeance  of  his  slaves,  nor  even  when  she  was  pregnant,  by  which  she  miscarried 
parents  from  the  baser  attempts  of  their  children,  and  died.  At  last  the  Biomans  began  to  grow 
rf  ot  only  throughout  Rome,  out  the  whole  coun-  weary  of  such  a  monster,  and  there  appmed  a 
try  round,  bodies  of  soldiers  were  seen  in  pursuit  general  revolution  in  all  the  provinces.  The  first 
of  the  suspected  and  the  guilty.  Whole  crowds  appeared  in  Gaul,  under  Julius  Vindex,  who 
of  wretches  loa4ed  with  chains  were  led  every  commanded  the  legions  there,  and  publicly  pro- 
day  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  to  wait  their  sen-  tested  against  the  tyrannical  government  of  mro. 
tence  from  the  tyrant.  He  always  presided  at  He  appeared  to  luive  no  ,  other  motive  for  this 
the  torture  in  person,  attended  by  Tigellinus,  revolt  than  that  of  freeing  the  world  from  an 
captain  of  the  guard,  who,  being  the  most  aban-  oppressor ;  for  when  it  was  told  him  that  Nero 
doncd  man  in  Rome,  was  become  his  principal  had  set  a  reward  upon  his  head  of  10,000,000  of 
minister  and  fiivorite.  Nor  were  the  Roman  pro-  sesterces,  be  made  tnis  gallant  answer, '  Whoever 
vinces  in  a  better  situation  than  the  capital.  The  brings  me  Nero's  head,  shall,  if  he  pleases,  have 
example  of  the  tyrant  influenced  his  governors,  mine.'  But,  to  show  that  he  was  not  actuated  by 
who  gave  instances  of  their  rapacity  and  cruelty  motices  of  private  ambition,  he  proclaimed  Ser- 
in every  part  of  the  empire.  In  the  seventh  year  gius  Galba  emperor,  and  invited  him  to  join  in 
of  bis  reign  the  Britons  revolted,  under  the  con-  die  revolt.  Galba,  who  was  then  governor  of 
duct  of  their  queen  Boadicea  (see  England);  Spain, was  equally  remaricable  for  his  wisdom  in 
but  were  at  last  so  completely  defeated  that  ever  peace,  and  his  courage  in  war.  But,  as  all  talents 
afler,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Romans  under  corrupt  princes  are  dangerous,  he  for  some 
among  them,  they  lost  not  only  all  hopes,  but  years  lived  in  obscurity,  avoiding  al.  opportuni- 
even  all  desire  of  freedom.  A  war  also  was  car-  ties  of  signalising  his  inaior.  He  now,  therefore, 
ried  on  against  the  Parthians  for  the  greatest  part  either  througli  the  caution  attending  old  age,  or 
of  this  reign,  conducted  by  Corbulo ;  who,  after  from  a  total  want  of  ambition,  appeared  little 
many  successes,  had  dispossessed  Tiridates,  and  inclined  to  join  with  Vindex.  In  tne  mean  time 
settled  Tigranes  in  Armenia  in  his  room.  Tiri-  Nero,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the  proceedings 
dates,  however,  was  soon  after  restored  by  an  in-  against  him  in  Gaul,  appeared  totally  regardless 
vasion  of  the  Parthians  into  that  country ;  but,  of  the  danger,  flattering  himself  that  ue  sup- 
being  once  more  opposed  by  Corbulo^  the  Ro-  pression  of  3iis  revolt  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
roans  and  Parthians  came  to  an  agreement  that  tunity  of  fresh  confiscations.  But  the  revolt  of 
Tiridates  should  continue  to  govern  Armenia,  Galbia,  the  news  of  which  arrived  soon  after,  af- 
upon  condition  that  he  should  lay  down  his  fected  him  in  a  very  different  manner.  The  re- 
crown  at  the  foot  of  the  emperor's  statue,  and  putation  of  diat  general  was  such  that,  from  the 
receive  it  as  coming  from  him;  all  w^ich  he  per-  moment  he  declared  against  him,  Nero  consi- 
formed.  This  ceremony  Nero  desired  to  nhve  dered  himself  as  undone.  He  resolved  to  massacre 
repeated  to  his  person ;  wherefore  he  invited  all  the  governors  of  provinces,  to  destroy  all  ex- 
Tiridates  to  Rome,  granting  him  the  most  mag-  iles,  and  to  murder  all  the  Gauls  in  Rome,  as  a 
nificent  mpplies  for  his  journey.  Nero  attend^  punishment  for  the  treachery  of  their  country- 
his  arrival  vrith  very  sumptuous  preparations,  men.  In  short,  in  the  wildness  of  his  rage,  he 
He  received  him  seated  on  a  throne,  accompanied  thought  of  poisoning  the  whole  senate,  of  bum- 
by  the  senate  standing  round  him,  and  the  whole  ing  the  city,  and  turning  the  lions  kept  for  the 
army  drawn  out  with  all  imaginable  splendor. —  purposes  of  the  theatre  out  upon  the  people. 
Tiridates  ascended  the  throne  with  great  reve-  These  designs  being  impracticable,  he  resolved 
rence ;  and  approaching  the  emperor,  fell  down  at  last  to  face  the  danger  m  person.  But  his  veiy 
at  his  feet,  and  in  the  most  abject  terms  acknow-  preparations  served  to  mark  the  infatuation  of  his 
ledged  himself  his  slave.  Nero  raised  him  up,  mind.  His  principal  care  was  to  provide  wa^ 
telling  hira  with  equal  arrogance,  that  he  did  well,  gons  for  the  convenient  carriage  of  his  musiod 
and  that  by  his  submission  he  had  gained  a  king-  instruments ;  and  to  dress  out  his  concubines  like 
dom  which  his  ancestors  could  never  acquire  by  Amazons,  with  whom  he  intended  to  face  the 
their  arms.  He  then  placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  enemy.  While  Nero  was  thus  frivolously  era- 
and,  after  the  most  costly  ceremonies  and  enter-  ployed,  the  revolt  became  general.  Not  only  the 
tainments,  he  was  sent  back  to  Armenia,  with  armies  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  but  also  the  legions  in 
incredible  sums  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  Germany*  Africa,  and  Lusitania,  declared  against 
of  his  return.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero's  reign  him.    Virginius  Rufus  alone,  who  commanded 
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tti  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  for  a  while  oonti-  that  his  bein^  latsed  lo  die  tfuone 

nued  in  suspense ;  during  which  his  forces,  with-  inlet  to  new  disquietudes.  His  fint  em 

out  bis  permission^  idling  upon  the  Gauls,  routed  arose  from  a  disorder  in  his  own  moj ;  fee, «?« 

them  with  great  slaughter,  and  Vindez  slew  him-  his  approaching  the  campy  one  of  iba  «iap  i 

self.  But  this  ill  success  noway  advanced  the  in-  hoise  repenting  of  their  choioey  prepand  u  <«> 

terests  of  Nero ;  he  was  so  detested  by  the  whole  volt,  and  he  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  rcbk 

empire  that  he  could  find  none  of  the  armies  them  to  their  duty.    He  also  nanowly  en- 

fiuufol  to  him.    He  therefore  called  for  Locusta  assassination  from  some  slaves,  who  wen  ^ 

to  fumbh  him  with  poison ;  and,  thus  prepared  sented  to  him  by  one  of  Nero*s  freedoMB  v-i 

for  the  worst,  he  retired  to  tiie  Senrilian  garaens,  that  intent.    The  death  of  Vindex  also  9&9tc 

with  a  resolution  of  flying  into  Egypt    He  ao-  add  to   his  disquietudes.    But  bearing  ^* 

cordingly  despatched  ue  fireedmen  m  whom  he  Rome  that  Nero  was  dead,  and  the  empire  us*- 

had  the  most  confidence,  to  prepare  a  fleet  at  forved  to  him,  he  immedialdy  ananmed  the  t. 

Ostia;  and  in  the  mean  while  scranded,  in  per-  and  ensigns  of  command.  Inhisjooraey  tovir:^ 

son,  the  tribunes  and  centurions  of  the  guard,  Rome,  ne  was  met  by  Vifginius  Runs,  ^ 

toknowif  they  were  willing  to  share  his  fortunes,  finding  the  senate  had  decreed  him  the  gc*«> 

But  they  all  excused  themselTes  under  divers  ment,  came  to  yield  him  obedience.^  Husfts?^ 

pretexts.    Thus  destitute  of  every  resource,  all  ral  had  more  than  once  refosed  tbe  empire  fany:. 

the  expedients  that  cowardice,  revenge  or  terror  which  was  offered  him  by  his  soldieBi ;  allc. . 

could  produce,  took  place  in  his  mind  by  turns,  that  the  senate  alone  had  the  dispoesd  of  it,  l  . 

He  at  one  time  resolved  to  take  refoge  among  firom  them  only  he  would  accept  the  boc- 

the  Parthians ;  at  another,  to  deliver  himself  up  Galba,  having  been  brought  to  tbe  empire  b  ^ 

to  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents ;  one  while  he  ermy,  was  at  the  same  time  desirons  to  sapp''^ 

determined  to  mount  the  rostrum,  to  ask  pardon  their  power  to  commit  any  future  distnihE'? 

for  what  was  past,  and  to  conclude  with  pro-  His  nrst  approach  to  Rome  was  attended  « 

mises  of  amendment  tor  the  future.    With  these  one  of  those  rigorous  strokes  oi  jnatke  vi< 

gloomy  deliberations  he  went  to  bed ;  but  waking  ought  rather  to  be  denominated  cnidcy  thaa  r 

about  midnight,  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  thing  else.    A  body  of  fnariners,  wImnb  ^f- 

guards  had  Idt  him.    The  pratorian  soldiers,  in  had  taken  from  the  oar  and  enlisted  amoai  ^^ 

fact,  havinff  been  corrupted  bv  their  commander,  legions,  went  to  meet  Galla  three  rnfla  fr- 

had  retired  to  their  camp,  and  proclaimed  Galba  the  city,  and  with  loud  importunities  denarj.*. 

emperor.    Nero  immediately  sent  for  his  finends  a  confirmation  of  what  his  predeceesor  had  ec» 

to  aeliberate  upon  his  present  exigence ;  but  his  in  their  fovor.    Galba,  who  was  rigidly  ad2:~ 

friends  also  forsook  him.  He  went  from  house  to  to  the  ancient  discipline,  defened  tlieir  reqar 

house,  but  all  the  doors  were  shut  against  him,  to  another  time.  But  thevt  oonsidcring  this  ds. 

and  none  were  found  to  answer  his  enouiries ;  as  equivalent  to  an  absolute  deoialy  insisted  1 4 

his  very  domestics  followed  the  generu  defec-  very  disrespectful  manner ;  and  aome  of  t>- 

tion;  and,    having  plundered   his  apartment,  even  had  recourM  to  arms,  whereupoa  (a. « 

escaped  difierent  wa^.    Being  now  reduced  to  ordered  a  body  of  hor^  attendti^  him  to  n^  - 

desperation,  he  desired  that  one  of  his  fiivorite  among  them,  and  thus  killed  7000  of  tbeo ;  s 

gladiators  might  come  and  despatch  him ;  but  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be  decimated.    H  • 

even  in  this  request  there  was  none  found  to  next  step  to  curb  the  insolence  of  the  soli-^ 

obey.    '  Alas  t'  cried  he, '  have  I  neither  friend  was  his  discharging  die  German  coboft,  «^> 

nor  enemy  V    And  then,  running  desperately  had  been  established  by  the  fenner  emperaes  * 

forth,  he  seemed  resolved  to  plunge  headlong  a  guard  to  their  persons.     These  he  sca&  bci» 

into  the  Tiber.  But  iust  then,  hu  courage  fiiiling  to  their  own  country  unrewarded, 

him,  he  made  a  sudden  stop,  as  if  willing  to  re-  thcnr  were  dianiffected  to  his  penoik 

collect  his  reason ;  and  asked  for  some  secret  to  have  two  other  objects  also  in  vf 

place,  where  he  misht  reassnme  his  courage,  and  to  punish  those  vices  whidi  bad 

meet  death  with  becoming  fortitude.     In  this  enormous  height  in  the  last    rei^ 

distress,  Phaon,  one  of  his  fireedmen,  oflered  him  strictest  severi^ ;  and  to  replenish  tlie  cx< 

his  country  house,  about  fpur  miles  distant,  which  had  been  quite  drained  by  tbe  paodtgaiir-k 

where  he  might  for  some  time  remain  concealed,  his  predecessors.  But  these  attempts  only  broar: 

Nero  accepted  his  ofier ;  and  arrived  with  dif-  on  nim  the  imputation  of  severity  and  awvx 

ficulty  in  safety.   During  thb  interval  the  senate,  for  the  state  was  too  much  oorruptod  to  adnit  d 

finding  the  pmtorian  guards  had  taken  part  widi  such  an  immediate  transition  from  vice  to  virn.^ 

Galba,  declared  him  emperor,  and  condemned  The  people  had  long  been  maintained  m  a^" 

fiero  to  die  more  m%jorum ;  that  is,  to  be  strip-  and  luxury  by  the  prodigality  of  the  fbnacrv^ 

ped  naked,  his  head  fixed  in  a  pillory,  and  in  perors,  and  could  not  tUnk  of  being  obb$«i 

that  posture  to  be    scourged  to  death.  Nero  seek  for  new  means  of   subsistence,  md  » 

was  so  terrified  on  hearing  this,  that  he  set  a  retrench  their  superfluities.    They  hrgaa.  the^ 

dagger  to  his  throat,  with  which,  by  the  assist-  fore,  to  satirise  the  old  man,  and  torn  the  sa^*  • 

ance  of  £paphroditus,  his  freed  man  an^  secre-  ci^  of  his  manners  into  ridkulc.    By  ill-jM?-- 

tary,  he  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound.    He  ex-  frugalities,  at  such  a  time^  Galba  h^gaa  tft  -» 

J>ii«d  in  the  thirty -second  year  of  his  age  and  the  his  popularitv ;  and  he,  who  befcre  his  uce^f* 

burteenth  of  his  reign,    see  Ncao.  was  esteemea  bv  all,  when  become  emperoc  •> 

G4LRA. — Galba  was    seventy-two  years  old  considered  with  contempt.     Shoitly  As  '• 

when  he  was  declared  emperor,  and  was  then  in  coming  to  Rome,  the  people  were  pitwuifii «  • 

Spain  with  his  legions.  However,  he  soon  found  a  most  grateful  spectacle,  which  wis  dm  cf  I' 
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custa,  £lius,  Policletus,  Petrooius,  and  Petinus,  presence  of  his  friends,  he  adopted  him  to  suc- 

all  bloody  ministers  of  Nero's  cruelty,  drawn  in  ceed  in  the  empire,  giving  him  the  most  wholesome 

fetters  through  the  city,  and  publicly  executed,  lessons  for  guiding  his  future  conduct.     Piso*a 

But  Tigellinus,  who  had  been  more  active  than  conduct  showed  that  he  was  highly  deserving  this 

all  the  rest,  was  not  there.    The  crafty  villain  distinction ;    and  in  all   his  deportment  there 

had  taken  care  for  his  own  safety,  by  the  large-  appeared  such  modesty,  firmness,  and  equality 

ness  of  his  bribes ;  and,  though  the  people  cried  of  mind,   as  bespoke  him  rather  capaole  of 

out  for  vengeance  against  him  at  the  theatre  and  discharsing  than  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  im- 

at  the  circus,  yet  the  emperor  granted  him  his  perial  dignity.    But  the  army  and  the  senate  did 

life  and  pardon.    Helotus,  the  eunnch,  also,  not  seem  equally  disintecested  upon  this  occasion; 

who  had  been  the  instrument  of  poisoning  Clau-  they  had  been  so  long  used  to  bribery  and  oor- 

dius,  escaped,  and  owed  his  safety  to  the  proper  ruption  that  they  could  now  bear  no  emperor 

application  of  his  wealth.     Thus,  bv  the  ine-  who  was  not  in  a  capacity  of  satis^ring  their 

Quality  of  his  conduct,  he  became  despicable,  avarice.    The  adoption  therefore  of  Pisowasbut 

At  one  time  showing  himself  severe  and  frugal^  coldly  received ;  for  his  virtues  were  no  recom- 

at  another  remiss   and  prodigal;  condemning  mendation  in  a  nation  of  universal  depravibr. 

some  illustrious  persons  without  any  hearing,  Otho  now  finding  his  hopes  of  adoption  wholly 

and  pardoning  otners  thourii  guilbr :  in  short,  frustrated,  and  rail  furtner  stimulated  by  the 

nothing  was  done  but  by  the  mediation  of  his  immense  load  of  debt  which  he  had  contracted 

fiivorites ;  all  offices  were  venal,  and  all  punish-  by  his  riotous  way  of  living,  resolved  upon  ob- 

ments  redeemable  by  money.  While  afiairs  were  taining  the  empire  by  force,  since  he  could  not 

in  this  unsettled  posture  atvRome,  the  pro-  by  peaceable  succession.    In  fibcthis  circum- 

vinces  were  yet  in  a  worse  condition.     The  stances  were  so  very  desperate  that  he  was 

success  of  the  armies  in  Spain  in  choosing  an  heard  to  say,  that  it  was  equal  to  him  whether 

emperor  induced  the  legions  in  the  other  parts  he  fell  by  his  enemies  in  tne  field,  or  by  his 

to  wish  for  a  similar  opportunity.    Many  sedi-  creditors  in  the  city.    He  therefore  raised  a 

ti«ns  were  kindled  and  Actions  promoted  in  moderate  sum  of  money,  by  selling  his  interest 

different  parts  of  the  empire,  particularly  in  to  a  person  who  wanted  a  place ;  and  with  this 

Gennany.  There  were  then  in  that  province  two  bribea  two  subaltern  officers  in  the  praetorian 

Roman  armies ;  the  one  had  lately  attempted  to  bands,  supplying*  the  deficiency  of  largesses  by 

make  Virginius  Riihis  emperor,  and  was  com-  promises  and  plausible  pretences.    Haying  thus, 

manded  \^  his  lieutenant ;  the  other  was  com-  m  less  than  e^t  days,  corrupted  the  fidelity  d 

manded  by  Vitellius,  who  long  had  an  ambition  to  the  soldiers,  he  stole  secretly  from  the  emperor 

obtain  the  empire  for  himself.  The  former  of  these  while  he  was  sacrificing;  and,  assembling  the 

armies,  despising  their  present  general,  and  con-  soldiers,  in  a  short  sp^ch  uiged  the  cruelties 

sidering  themselves  as  suspected  by  the  emperor  and  avarice  of  Gralba.    Finding  these  his  invec- 

for  haying  been  the  last  to  acknowledge  his  title,  tives  received  with  universal  shouts  by  the  whole 

resolved  now  to  be  foremost  in  denying  it.    Ac-  armjr»  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  avowed  his  in- 

cordinglv,  when  they  were  summoned  to  take  the  tentions  of  dethroning  him.    The  soldiers,  ripe 

oaths  01  homage  and  fidelity,  they  refiised  to  for  sedition,  immediately  seconded  his  yiews; 

acknowledge  any  other  commands  but  those  of  taking  Otho  upon  their  shoulders,  they  instantly 

the  senate.     This  refusal  th^  backed  by  a  mes-  proclaimed  him  emperor;  and,  to  strike  tfale 

sage  of  the  pnetorian  bands,  importing  that  they  citizens    with    terror,    carried  him  with  their 

were  resolved  not  to  acquiesce  m  the  election  of  swords  drawn  into  the  camp.    Galba,  in  the 

an  emperor  created  in  Spain,  and  desirine  that  mean  time,  being  informed  of  the  revolt  of  the 

the  senate  should  proceed  to  a  new  choice,  army,  seemed  utterly  confounded,  and  in  want 

Galba,  being  hiformed  of  this  commotion,  was  of  resolution  to  face  an  event  which  he  should 

sensible,  that,  beside  his  age,  he  was  less  re-  have  long  foreseen.  In  this  manner  the  poor  old 

spected  for  want  of  an  heir.    He  resolved,  there-  man  continued  wavering  and  doubtful;  till  at 

fore,  to  put  what  he  had  formerly  designed  in  last,  being  deluded  by  a  fiilse  report  of  Otho's 

execution,  and  to  adopt  some  person  whose  vir-  being  slain,  he  rode  into  the  forum  in  complete 

tues  might  deserve  such  advancement,  and  pro-  armour,  attended  by  many  of  his  fi>llowers.    Just 

tect  his  declininff  age  from  danger.  His  favontes,  at  the  same  instant  a  body  of  horse  sent  from  the 

understanding    his  determination,  instantljr  re-  camp  to  destroy  him  entoed  on  the  opposite 

solved  to  give  him  an  heir  of  their  own  choosing ;  side,  and  each  party  prepared  for  the  encounter, 

so  that  there  arose  a  great  contention  amonp;  them  For  some  time  hostilities  were  suspended  on  each 

upon  this  occasion.  Otho  made  warm  application  side;  Galba  confused  and  irresolute,  and  hb  an- 

for  himself;  alleging  the  great  services  he  had  tagpnists  struck  with  horror  at  the  baseness  of 

done  the  emperor,  as  being  the  first  man  of  note  their  enterprise.    At  length,  finding  the  emperor 

who  came  to  his  assistance  when  he  had  declared  in  some  measure  deserted  by  his  adherents,  they 

against  Nero.    However,  Galba,  being  fully  re-  rushed  in  upon  him,  trampling  under  foot  thie 

solved  to  consult  the  public  good  alone,  rejected  crowds  of  people  that  then  filled  the  forum, 

his  suit;  and,  on  a  day  appointed,  ordered  Piso  Galba,  seeing  them  approach,  seemed  to  recollect 

Lucinianus  to  attend  him.    The  character  given  all  his  former  fortitude ;  and,  bending  his  head 

by  historians  of  Piso,  is,  that  he  was  every  way  forward,  bid  the  assassins  strike  it  off  if  it  were 

worthy  of  the  honor  designed  him.    He  was  no  for  the  good  of  the  people.    This  was  quickly 

way  related  to  Galba ;  and  had  no  other  interest  perform^ ;  and  his  head,  being;  set  upon  the 

out  merit   to   recommend  him  to    his  frvor.  point  of  a  lance,  was  presented  to  Otho,  who 

Taking  tiiis  youth,  therefore,  by  the  hand,  in  the  ordered  it  to  be  contemptuously  carried  round 
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die  camp ;  his  body  remaining  exposed  in  the  was  commanded  by  his  gen«als  Valem  and 
streets  till  it  was  buried  by  one  of  his  slaves.  Cecina,  he  himself  remaining  in  Gaul   in  or- 
He  died  in  the  seYenty-thinl  year  of  his  age,  der  to  brinff  up  the  rest  of  his  forces.    Thi;s 
after  a  short  reign  of  seven  months.  both  sides  hastened  to  meet  each   other  with 
Otbo.— No  sooner  was  Galba  thus  mnrdered  so  much  animosity  and  precipitation  that  three 
than  the  senate  and  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  considerable  battles  were  fought  in  ttiree  days ; 
camp,  contending  who  should  be  foremost  in  ex-  one  near  Placentia,  another  near  Cremona,  and 
tolling  the  virtues  of  the  new  emperor,  and  de-  a  third  at  a  place  called  Castor ;    in  all  which 
pressing  the  character  of  him  they  nad  so  unjustly  Otho  had  the  advantage.    But  these  successes 
destroyed.    Each  labored  to  excel  the  rest  in  his  were  but  short  lived ;   for  Valens  and  Cecina, 
instances  of  homage ;  and  the  less  his  affections  who  had  hitherto  acted  separately,  joining  their 
were  for  him,  the  more  did  he  indulge  all  the  forces,  and  reinforcing  their  armies  with  fresh 
•^4ieraenoe  of  exaggerated  praise.    Otho,  finding  supplies,  resolved  to  come  to  a  generai  eoeage- 
himself  surrounded  by  congratulating  multitudes,  ment.    Otho,  who  by  this  time  faaid  joined  his 
immediately  repaired  to  the  senate,  where  he  re-  army  at  a  little  villi^  csdled  Bedriacam,  finding 
ceived  the  titles  usually  given  to  the  emperors ;  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  their   late  losses, 
and  thence  returned  to  the  palace,  seemingly  re-  inclined  to  come  to  a  battle,  resolved  to  cai]  a 
solved  to  reform  his  lifis,  and  assume  manners  council  of  war  to  determine  upon    the  proper 
becoming  the  greatness  of  his  statipn.   He  began  measures  to  be  taken.     His  generals  were  of 
his  reign  by  a  signal  instance  of  clemency,  in  opinion  to  protract  the  war ;  but  others,  whose 
pardoning  Marius  Celsus,  who  had  been  hi^y  inexperience  had  given  them  confidence,  de- 
favored  b^  Galba;  and,  not  contented  with  barely  clared  that  nothing  but  a  battle  could  relieve 
forgiving,  be  advanced  him  to  the  highest  honors;  the  miseries  of  the  state;   protesting,  that  for- 
asserting  that  '  fidelity  deserved  every  reward.'  tune  and  all  the  gods  with  the  divinity  of  the 
This  act  of  clemency  was  followed  by  another  of  emperor  himself,  ^vored  the  design,  and  would 
justice,  equally  i^reeable  to  the  people.    Tigel-  undoubtedly  prosper  the  enterprise.     In  this  ad- 
linus,  Nero's  ravorite,  he  who  had  been  the  pro-  vice  Otho  acquiesced ;  he  had  oeen  for  some  time 
moter  of  all  his  cruelties,  was  now  put  to  death ;  so  uneasy  under  the  war  that  he  seemed  mUiog 
and  all  such  as  had  been  unjustly  banished,  or  to  exchange  suspense  for  danger.     However,  he 
stripped,  at  his  instigation,  during  Nero's  reign,  was  so  surrounded  with  flatterers  that  be  was 
were  restored  (o  their  country  and  fortunes.    In  prohibited  from  being  personally  present  in  Che 
the  mean  time  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  engagement,  but  prevailed  upon  to  reserve  him- 
having  been  purchased  by  the  large  gifts  and  self  for  the  fortune  of  the  empire,  and  wait  the 
specious  promises  of  Vitellius   their  general,  event  at  Brixellum.    The  affairs  of  both  armies 
were  at  length  induced  to  proclaim  him  empe-  being  thus  adjusted,  they  came  to  an  engagement 
ror ;  and,  regardless  of  the  senate,  declared  tnat  at  &driacum ;  where,  in  the  beginning,  those 
they  had  an  equal  right  to  appoint  to  that  high  on  the  side  of  Otho  seemed  to  have  the  advan- 
station  with  the  cohorts  at  Rome.    The  news  of  tage.    At  length  the  superior  discipline  of  the 
this  conduct  in  the  army  soon  spread  constema-  legions  of  Vitellius  turned  the  scale  of  victoty. 
tion  throughout  Rome ;  but  Otho  was  particularly  Otho's  army  fled  in  great  confusion  towards  Be- 
struck  with  the  account,  as  being  apprehensive  driacum,  being  pursued  with  a  miserable  slaugh- 
that  nothing  but  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  ter  all  the  way.    In  the  mean  time  Otho  waited 
could  decide  a  contest  of  which  his  own  ambition  for  the  news  of  the  battle  with  great  impatience, 
only  was  the  cause.   He  now  therefore  sought  to  and  seemed  to  tax  his  messengers  with  de«ay. 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Vitellius ;  but,  this  The  first  account  of  his  defeat  was  brought  him 
not  succeeding,  both  sides  began  their  prepara-  by  a  soldier,  who  had  escaped  from  the  field  of 
tions  for  war.   News  being  received  that  Vitellius  battle.       However  Otho,  who  was    still  sat- 
was  upon  his  march  to  Italy,  Otho  departed  from  rounded  by  flatterers,  was  desired  to  give  no 
Rome  with  a  vast  array  to  oppose  him.    But,  credit  to  a  base  fugitive,  who  was  guilty  of  fali^c- 
though  he  was  very  powerful  with  regard  to  hood  only  to  cover  his  own  cowardice.     T^^ 
numbers,  his  men,  being  little  used  to  war,  soldier,  however,  still  persisted  in  the  veracity 
could  not  be  relied   on.    He  seemed  by  his  of  his  report ;  and,  finaintf  none  inclined  to  be- 
behaviour  sensible  of  the  disproportion  of  his  lieve  him,  immediately  foil  upon  his  sword,  and 
forces;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  tortured  expired  at  the  emperor's  feet.     Otho  was  so 
with  frightful  dreams,  and  the  most  uneasy  ap-  much  struck  with  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he 
prehensions.     It  is  also  reported  that  one  night,  cried  out,  that  he  would  Qause  the  ruin  of  no 
fetching  many  profound  sighs  in  his  sleep,  his  more  such  valiant  and  worthy  soldiers,  but  would 
servants  ran  hastily  to  his  bed  side,  and  found  end  the  contest  the  shortest  way ;  and  Uierefore, 
him  stretched  on  the  ground.    He  alleged  he  had  having  exhorted   his    followers   to  submit   to 
seen  the  ghost  of  Galba,  which  had,  in  a  threaten-  Vitellius,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
ing  manner,  beat  and  pushed  him  from  his  bed ;        Vitellius. — It  was  no  sooner   known  tibat 
and  he  afterwards  used  many  expiations  to  ap-  Otho  had  killed  himself  than  all  the  soldiers  re* 
pease  it.    However  this  be,  he  proceeded  with  paired  to  Virginius,  the  commander  of  the  Ge^ 
agreatshowof  courage  till  he  amved  at  the  city  man  legions,  earnestly  entreating  him  to  t2ke 
-  of  Brixellum,  on  the  Po,  where  he  remained,  upon  him  the  reins  of  government;   or  at  least 
sending  his  forces  before  him  under  his  generals  intreating  his  mediation  with  the  generals  of 
Suetonius  and  Celsus,  who  made  what  haste  Vitellius  in  their  favor.    Upon  his  declining  thei> 
they  could  tc  give  the  enemy  battle.    The  array  request,  Rubrius  Gailus,  a  person  of  consider- 
of  Vitellius,   which  consisted  of  70,000  men,  able  note,  undertook  their  embassy  to  the  gene- 
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rals  of  the  conqaering  anny  ;  and  soon  after  ob-  death,  he  executed  his  two  sons  with  htm, 
t&ined  a  pardon  for  all  the  adherents  of  Otho.  only  for  their  presuming  to  intercede  for  their 
Vitellius  was  immediately  after  declared  em-  father.  A  Roman  knight  being  dragged  away 
peror  by  the  senate ;  and  received  the  marks  of  to  execution  and  crying  out  that  he  liad 
dbtinction  which  now  followed  the  strongest  made  the  emperor  his  heir,  Vitellius  desired 
»ide.  At  the  same  time  Italy  was  severely  dis-  to  see  the  will,  where  finding  himself  joint  heir 
tressed  by  the  soldiers,  who  committed  such  with  another,  he  ordered  both  to  be  executed, 
outrages  as  exceeded  all  the  oppressions  of  the  that  he  might  enjoy  the  legacy  without  a  partner, 
most  calamitous  war.  Vitellius,  who  was  yet  in  By  continuing  such  vices  and  cruelties  as  these 
Gaul,  resolved,  before  he  set  out  for  Rome,  to  he  became  odious,  and  the  astrologers  prognos- 
punish  the  pretorian  cohorts,  who  had  been  the  ticated  his  ruin.  A  writing  was  set  up  in  the 
instruments  of  all  the  late  disturbances  in  the  forum,  in  the  name  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans, 
state.  He  therefore  caused  them  to  be  disarmed,  giving  Vitellius  warning  to  depart  this  life  by 
and  deprived  of  the  name  and  honor  of  soldiers,  die  kalends  of  Octbber.  Vitellius  received  this 
He  also  ordered  150  of  those  who  were  most  information  with  terror,  and  ordered  all  the  as- 
guilty  to  be  put  to  death.  As  he  approached  trologers  to  be  banished  from  Rome.  A  woman 
towards  Rome,  be  passed  through  the  towns  with  having  foretold  that,  if  he  survived  his  mother, 
all  imaginable  splendor;  his  passage  by  water  was  he  should  reign  many  years  in  happiness,  he 
in  painted  galleys,  adorned  witli  garlands  of  put  her  to  death,  by  refusing  her  sustenance, 
flowers,  and  profusely  furnished  with  the  greatest  under  the  pretence  of  its  \mnf  prejudicial  to  her 
delicacies.  In  his  journey  there  was  neither  health.  But  he  soon  saw  &e  futility  of  such 
order  nor  discipline  among  his  soldiers;  they  prognostics;  for  his  soldiers,  by  their  cruelty  and 
plundered  wherever  they  came  with  impunity ;  rapine,  having  become  insupportable  to  the  inha- 
and  he  seemed  no  way  displeased  with  their  li-  bitants  of  Rome,  the  legions  of  the  east  began 
centiousness.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  to  revolt,  and  soon  after  resolved  to  make  Ves- 
entered  the  city,  not  as  a  place  he  came  to  govern  pasian  emperor.  Vespasian,  who  was  com- 
with  justice,  but  as  a  town  that  became  his  own  mander  against  the  Jews,  had  reduced  most  of 
by  the  laws  of  conquest.  He  marched  through  their  country,  except  Jerusalem,  to  subjection ; 
the  streets  mounted  on  horseback,  all  in  armor ;  but  the  death  of  r9ero»  and  the  succession  c^ 
the  senate  and  people  going  before  him,  as  if  Galba,  gave  a  temporary  check  to  his  conouests 
captives  of  his  late  victory.  He  the  next  day  as  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  son  Titus  to  Rome, 
made  the  senate  a  speech,  in  which  he  magnified  Titus,  however,  being  detained  by  contrary 
his  own  actions,  and  promised  them  extra-  winds,  received  news  w  GaltMi's  deatn  before  he 
ordinary  advantages  from  his  administration,  sailed.  He  then  resolved  to  continue  neuter 
He  then  harangued  the  people,  who,  being  now  during  the  civil  war  between  Otho  and  Vitellius; 
long  accustom^  to  flatter  all  in  authority,  highly  and  when  the  latter  prevailed  he  gave  him  his 
applauded  their  new  emperor.  In  the  mean  homage  with  reluctance.  But,  being  desirous  of 
time  his  soldiers,  beine  permitted  to  satiate  acquiring  reputation,  he  determined  to  lay  siege 
themselves  in  the  debaucheries  of  the  city,  grew  to  Jerusalem.  The  murmurings  against  Vitel- 
totally  unfit  for  war.  The  principal  affairs  of  lius  increased  every  day,  while  Vespasian  endea- 
the  state  were  managed  by  the  lowest  wretches,  voured  to  advance  the  discontents  of  the  army, 
Vitellius,  more  abandoned  than  they,  gave  him-  who  began  at  length  to  fix  upon  him  as  the  per- 
self  up  to  all  kinds  of  luxury  and  profuseness :  son  most  capable  of  tevminatinz  the  miseries  of 
but  gluttony  was  his  favorite  vice,  so  that  he  his  country.  Not  only  his  own  legions,  but  those 
brought  himself  to  a  habit  of  vomiting,  in  order  in  Moesia  and  Pannonia,  declared  themselves  for 
to  renew  his  meals  at  pleasure.  His  entertain-  Vespasian.  He  was  also  proclaimed  emperor  at 
ments,  though  seldom  at  his  own  cost,  were  pro-  Alexandria,  the  army  there  confirming  it  with 
digiously  expensive;  he  frequently  invited  him-  extraordinary  applause.  Still,  however,  Vespa- 
self  to  the  tables  of  his  subjects,  breakfJuting  sian  declined  the  honor;  till  at  length  his  sol- 
with  one,  dining  with  another,  and  supping  with  diera  compelled  him,  with  threats  of  immediate 
a  third,  all  in  the  same  day.  In  this  manner  did  death.  He  now  called  a  council  of  war :  where 
Vitellius  proceed ;  so  that,  Josephus  tells  us,  if  it  was  resolved  that  his  son  Titus  should  carry 
he  had  reigned  long,  the  whole  empire  would  not  on  the  war  against  the  Jews ;  and  that  Mutianus, 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  maintained  his  glut-  one  of  his  generals,  should,  with  great  part  of 
tony.  Those  who  had  formerly  been  his  asso-  his  legions,  enter  Italy ;  while  Vespasian  should 
ciates  were  now  destroyed  without  mercy.  Going  levy  forces  in  all  parts  of  the  east,  to  reinforce 
to  visit  one  of  them  in  a  violent  fever,  he  min-  them  in  case  of  necessity.  Mean  time  Vitellius 
gled  poison  with  his  water,  and  delivered  it  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  defend  the  empire ; 
to  him  with  his  own  hands.  He  never  par-  and  his  chief  commanders,  Valens  and  Cecina, 
doned  those  money-lenders  who  came  to  demand  were  ordered  to  make  all  preparations  to  resist 
payment  of  his  former  debts.  One  of  the  the  invaders.  The  first  army  that  entered  Italy 
number  coming  to  salute  him,  he  immediately  was  under  Antonius  Primus,  who  was  met  by 
ordered  him  to  be  carried  off*  to  execution  ;  Cecina  near  Cremona,  whom  he  prevailed  upon 
but  shortly  after,  commanding  him  to  be  brought  to  change  sides,  and  declare  for  Vespasian, 
back,  when  all  his  attendants  thought  it  was  His  army,  however,  quickly  repented  of  what 
to  pardon  the  unhappy  creditor,  Vitellius  gave  they  had  done ;  and  imprisoning  their  general, 
them  soon  to  understand  that  it  was  merely  though  without  a  leader,  attacked  Antonius.  Tlie 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  feeding  his  eyes  with  engagement  continued  the  whole  night :  in  tlie 
bis  torments.     Having  condemned  another  to  morning,  after  a  short  repast,  both  armie?  en- 
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gagied  a  seoood  time ;  when  the  toldicrs  of  An-  obMure  ooraer«  whence  be  was  iood  taken  by 
tonhu  saluting  tKe  rising  son,  accordins  to  cos-  a  paity  of  soldieis.    Still,  willing  to  add  a  fcw 
torn,   the  ViteUians  supposing  that  they  had  hours  to  his  miserable  lill^  he  bilged  to  be  kept 
received    new    reinforcements,    betook    them-  in  piison  till  the  airival  of  Vespasian  at  Ronaa, 
selves  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  30,000  noen.  pretending  that  he  had  secrets  of  ioapoitaiioe  to 
Soon  after,  freeing  Cecina  from  prison,  they  discover.    But  his  intreaties  were  vain  ;  the  sol- 
prevailed  upon  him  to  intercede  with  the  con-  diers  binding  his  hands  bdiind  him,  and  throw- 
querois  for  pardon;  which  they  obtained,  though  ing  a  halter  round  his  neck,  led  hira  aloog»  half 
not  without  the  most  horrd  barbarities  committed  niSced,  into  the  public  forum,  upbraiding  bim  as 
in  Cremona.    When  Vitdlius  was  informed  of  they  proceeded  with  all  the  bitter  repioadies 
the  defeat  of  his  army,  his  insolence  was  con-  that  inalice  could  suggest,  or  his  own  cmelties 
verted  into  extreme  timidly.     At  length  be  deserve.    They  also  tied  his  hair  backwards,  as 
commanded  Julius  Priscus  and  Alphenus  Varus,  was  usual  with  the  roost  in&moos  niale£ictors 
with  some  forces  that  were  in  readiness,  to  guard  and  held  the  point  of  a  sword  under  his  chin,  to 
the  passes  of  the  Apennines,   to  prevent  the  prevent  his  hiding  his  fooe  from  tbe    public 
enemy's  march  on  Rome.    But,  being  persuaded  Personal  indignations  were  heaped   upon  him. 
to  repair  to  his  army  in  person,  his  presence  only  Some  cast  dirt  and  filth  upon  him  as  be  pasaed, 
increased  the  contempt  of  his  soldiers.    After  a  others  struck  him  with  their  hands,  or  ridiculed 
short  continuance  in  the  camp,  and  hearinflr  the  the  defects  of  his  person.    At  length,  being  de- 
revolt  of  his  fleet,  he  returned  to  Rome.    Every  spatched,  they  dragged  his  dead  body  through  the 
dvf  rendering  his  aflSurs  more  desperate,  he  made  streets  with  a  hook,  and  threw  it,  with  all  po»- 
OTOrs  to  Vespasian  of  resigning  the  empire.  One  sible  ignominv,  into  the  Tiber.    Sud&  was  the 
Sabinus,  who  had  advisra  him  to  resign,  per-  miserable  end  of  this  emperor,  in   the   fifty- 
ceiving  his  desperate  situation,  resolved,  by  a  sevenUi  year  of  his  age,  after  a  short  reign  of 
bold  step,  to  oblige  Vespasian,  and  seized  upon  eight  months  and  five  days, 
thecapitol.    But  be  was  premature  in  his  at-        Vespasian. — ^The  conquering  army  of  Vespt- 
tempt ;  for  the  soldiers  of  VileUius  attacked  him  sian  now  pursued  their  enemies  throughout  the 
with  great  fiiry,  and,  prevailing  by  their  numbers,  city,  where  neither  houses  nor  temples  afibrded 
soon  laid  that  buildmg  in  ashes.    During  this  them  refuge.    Not  only  the  enemy  suffered  thus, 
conflamtion,  Vitellius  was  feasting  in  the  pa-  but  many  of  the  citizens,  who  were  obnoxious  to 
lace  of  Tiberius,  and  beholding  with  satisfection  the  soldiers,  were  dragged  from  their  houses,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  assault.    Sibinus  was  taken  killed.    They  next  b^j^  to  seek  for  plunder ; 
prisoner,  and  shortly  after  executed.    Doroitian,  the  rabble  joming  in  these  outrages :  some  slaves 
Vespasian's  son,  afterwards  emperor,  escaped  by  discovered  the  riches  of  their  masters ;  some  were 
flight,  in  the  habit  of  a  priest ;  and  all  the  rest,  ietected  by  their  nearest  friends ;  and  the  whole 
who  survived  the  fire,  were  put  to  the  sword,  city  was  filled  with  outcry  and  lamentatioa. 
But  this  success  served  little  to  improve  the  af-  At  length,  however,  upon  the  arrival  of  Muttanus. 
fairs  of  Vitellius.     He  vainly  sent  messenger  these  slaughters  ceased,  and  the  state  began  to 
after  messei^r  to  bring  Vespasian's  general,  wear  the  appearance  of  former  tranquillity.  Ve»- 
Antonius,  to  a  compromise,    xhis  commander  pasian  was  declared  emperor  by  the  unanimous 
gave  no  answer  to  his  requests,  but  continued  consent  both  of  the  senate  and  the  army,  and 
his  march  towards  Rome.    Being  arrived  before  messengers  were  despatched  to  bim  into  £gypt» 
the  walls  of  the  city,  the  forces  <^  Vitellius  were  desiring  his  return.    But  the  winter  being  oan- 
resolved  upon  defending  it  to  the  utmost  extre*  gerous  for  sailing  he  deferred  his  voyage.    The 
mity.    Attacked  on  three  sides  with  the  greatest  dissensions  in  omer  parts  of  the  empire  also  re- 
fury ;  the  army  within,  sallying  upon  the  be-  tarded  his  return;  for  Claudius  Civilis,  in  Lower 
siegers,  defended  it  with  equal  obstinacy.    The  Germany,  ezcited  his  countiymen  to  revcdt,  and 
battle  lasted  a  whole  day,  till  at  last  the  besieged  destroyed  the  Roman  garrisons.     To  p.re  his 
were  driven  into  the  city,  and  a  dreadful  slaugh-  rebellion,  however,  an  air  of  justice,  he  caused 
ter  made  of  them  in  tbe  streets.     In  the  mean  hisanny  to  swear  allegiance  to  Vespasian,  though 
time,  the  citizens  stood  by  apparently  uncon-  he  soon  disclaimed  all  submission  to  his  govero- 
cemed,  as  if  they  had  been  m  a  theatre,  and  ment ;  and  having  overcome  one  or  two  of  tbe 
clapped  their  hands,  first  at  one  par^s  success,  lieutenants,  and  being  joined  by  such  Romans  as 
ana  then  at  the  other's.    As  either  turned  their  refused  obedience  to  the  new  emperor,  be  boldly 
backs,  the  citizens  would  fall  upon  and  plunder  advanced  to  give  Cerealis,  Vespasian's  scDcni, 
them.  But,whatwas  still  more  remarkable,  during  battle.    After  some  temporary  reverses  Cerealis 
these  dreadful  slaughters  both  within  and  with-  not  only  routed  tbe  enemy  but  took  and  de- 
out  the  ci^,  the  people  celebrated  one  of  their  stroyei  tlieir  camp.    The  engagement,  however, 
riotous  feasts,  called  the  Saturnalia;  so  that  in  was  not  decisive;  several  others  ensued,  9odaa 
various  parts  might  be  seen  the  strange  mixture  accommodation  at  length  took  place,  when  Civilis 
of  mirth  aod  misery,  profligacy  and  slaughter;  obtained  peace  for  his  countrymen  and  pardon 
in  a  word,  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  all  for  himself.    During  these  commotions  in  Ger- 
the  licentiousness  of  the  most  abandoned  secu-  many  the  Sarmatians,  a  barbarous  nation  in  tbe 
rity !    During  this  complicated  scene,  Vitellius  north-east  of  the  empire,  suddenly  passed  tbe 
retired  to  his  wife's  house,  upon  mount  Aven-  Iser,  and  marched  into  the  Roman  dominions 
tine,  designing  to  fly  to  the  army  commanded  by  with  such  celerity  as  to  destroy  several  garrisons, 
his  brother  at  Tarracina.    But  he  changed  his  and  an  army  under  Fonteius  Agrippa.  However, 
mind,  and  returned  to  his  palace.    There,  after  they  were  driven  l^ck  by  Rubnus  Gallus  into 
wandering  disconsolate,  he  hid  himself  in  an  tlieir  native  forests  £  while  several  attempts  were 
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made  to  confine  them  by  garrisons  and  forts,  purchased  provisions  for  him  by  day,  and  re- 
But  these  hardy  nations,  having  once  found  the  paired  to  him  in  the  night.    She  was  at  last  dis- 
way  into  the  empire,  never  after  desisted  from  covered  in  the  performance  of  this  pious  office, 
invading  it.    Be/ore  Vespasian  set  out  for  Rome,  and  Sabinus  was  carried  to  Uome.    Gitat  inter- 
he  gave  his  son  Titus  the  command  of  the  army  cession  was  made  to  the  emperor  on  his  behalf; 
that  was  to  besiege  Jerusalem ;  he  then  went  Empona  herself  appearing  with  her  two  children, 
forward,  and  was  met  many  miles  from  Rome  imploring  her  husband's  pardon.    But  Sabinus 
by  all  the  senate  and  nearly  half  the  inhabitants,  hau  been  too  dangerous  a  rival,  and  he  was 
Nor  did  he  in  the  least  disappoint  their  expecta-  executed.    This  seems  to  be  the  only  instance 
tions ;  being  equally  prompt  to  reward  merit  in  which  Vespasian  resented  past  offences.    He 
and  pardon  his  adversaries;  in  reforming  the  caused  the  aaughter  of  Vitellius,  bis  avowed 
manners  of  the  citizens  and  setting  them  the  best  enemy,  to  be  married  into  a  noble  fiunily,  and  he' 
example  in  his  own.    In  the  mean  time  Titus  himself  provided  her  a  suitable  fortune.    One 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Jews  with  that  of  Nero  s  servants  coming  to  b^  pardon  for 
vigor  which  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  having  once  nidely  thrust  him  out  of  the  palace, 
city.    See  Jews.    After  this  his  soldiers  would  and  insulted  him  when  in  o^ice,  Vespasian  took 
have  crowned  him  as  conqueror;  but  he  refused  his  revenge  by  serving  him  just  in  the  same 
the  honor,  alleging  that  he  was  only  an  instru-  manner.    When  any  conspiracies  were  formed 
ment  in  the  hand  of  heaven,  that  manifestly  de-  against  him,  he  disdained  to  punish  the  guilty, 
clarcd  its  wrath  against  the  Jews.    At  BLome,  saying,  that  they  deserved  rather  his  contempt 
however,  all  mouths  were  filled  with  his  praises,  for  their  ignorance  than  his  resentment;  as  tbey 
His  return,  therefore,  in  triumph,  with  his  father,  seemed  to  envy  him  a  dignity  of  which  he  daily 
was  celebrated  with  dl  possible  magnificence  and  experienced  the  uneasiness.    His  liberally  to- 
joy.    Among  the  rich  spoils  were  vast  quantities  wards  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  learning, 
of  gold  taken  out  of  the  temple,  with  the  book  of  was  not  less  than  his  clemency.    He  settled  a 
the  Jewish  law.    A  triumpnal  arch  was  erected  constant  salary  of  100,000  sesterces  upou  the 
on  this  occasion,  which  remains  almost  entire  to  teachers  of  rhetoric.    He  was  particularly  &vo- 
this  day,  and  on  which  were  inscribed  all  the  rable  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian.    Quin- 
victories  of  Titus  over  the  Jews.    Vespasian  tilian  the  orator,  and  Pliny  the  naturalist,  flou- 
likewise  built  a  temple  to  Peace,  wherein  were  rished  in  his  reign,  and  were  highly  esteemed  by 
deposited  most  of  the  spoils ;  and,  having  now  him.    He  was  no  less  an  encourager  of  all  other 
calmed  all  the  commotions  in  the  empire,  he  excellencies  in  art;   and  invited  the  greatest 
shut  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  had  been  open  masters  and  artificers  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
about  five  or  six  years.    Vespasian,  having  tnus  making  them  considerable  presents.    Yet  all  his 
given  security  and  peace  to  tne  empire,  resolved  numerous  acts  of  generosity  and  magnificence 
to  correct  numberless  abuses  whicn  had  grown  could  not  preserve  his  character  from  die  impu- 
up  under  his  predecessors.    To  effect  this  with  tation  of  rapacity  and  avarice.  He  revived  many 
greater  ease,  ne  joined  Titus  with  him  in  the  obsolete  methods  of  taxation  :  and  even  bought 
consulship  and  tribunitial  power,  and  in  some  and  sold  commodities  himself  to  increase  his 
measure  admitted  him  a  partner  in  all  the  bluest  fortune.    He  is  diarged  with  advancing  the  most 
offices  of  the  state.    He  began  with  restraining  avaricious  governors  to  the  provinces,  to  share 
the  licentiousness  of  the  army,  and  forcing  them  their  plunder  on  their  return  to  Rome.    He  de- 
back  to  their  pristine  discipline.    He  abridged  scended    to  some  very  dishonorable  imposts, 
the  processes  that  had  been  carried  to  an  unrea-  even  to  the  laying  a  tax  upon  urine.  When  his  son 
sonable  length  in  the  courts  of  justice.    He  re-  Titus  remonstrated  against  the  meanness  of  such 
built  such  parts  of  the  city  as  had  suffered  in  the  a  tax,  Vespasian,  taking  a  piece  of  money,  de- 
late commotions ;  particularly  the  capitol,  which  manded  if  the  smell  offended  him ;  and  then 
he  restored  to  more  than  its  former  magnificence,  added  that  this  very  money  was  produced  by 
He  likewise  built  an  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  urine.    But,  in  excuse  for  this,  the  exchequer, 
of  which  are  still  an  evidence  of  its  ancient  when  Vespasian  came  to  the  throne,  was  so  much 
grandeur.    The  other  ruinous  cities  of  the  em-  exhaustea  that  he  informed  the  senate  that  it 
pire  also  shared  his  paternal  care;  he  improved  would  require  a  supply  of  £300,000,000  (of  our 
such  as  were  declining,  adorned  others,  and  money)  to  re-estabush  the  commonwealth.   But, 
built  many  anew.  In  sudi  acts  as  these  he  passed  while  the  provinces  were  thus  obliged  to  contri- 
a  long  reign  of  clemency  and  moderation ;  so  bute  to  the  support  of  the  power,  he  took  every 
that  it  is  said  no  man  suffered  by  an  unjust  or  a  precaution  to  provide  for  tneir  saiety ;  so  that  we 
severe  decree  during  his  administration.    Julius  find  but  two  insurrections  in  this  rei^.    In  the 
Sabinus  seems  to  have  been  the  only  person  who  fourth  year  of  his  reign  Antiochus,  kmg  of  Co- 
was  treatcKl  with  greater  rigor  than  usual  by  this  magena,  holdins  a  private  correspondence  with 
emperor.    Sabinus  was  commander  of  a  small  the  Parthians,  me  declaied  enemies  of  Rome, 
army  in  Gaul,  and  had  declared  himself  emperor  was  taken  prisoner  in  Cilicia,  by  Pynhos  the 
upon  the  death  of  ViteUius.    His  army,  now-  governor,  and  sent  bound  to  Rome.    But  Ves- 
ever,  was  soon  after  overcome  by  Vespasian's  pasian  generously  save  him  residence  ttLacede- 
general,  and  he  himself  compelled  to  fly.    For  mon,  and  allow^  him  a  revenue  suitable  to  his 
some  time  he  wandered  through  the  provinces,  dignity.    About  the  same  time  the  Alani,  a  bar- 
but,  finding  the  pursuit  every  day  become  closer,  barous  people  inhabiting  along  the  river  Tanais, 
he  was  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  a  cave :  in  which  abandoned  their  barren  wilds,  and  invaded  the 
he  remained  concealed  for  no  less  than  nine  years,  kingdom  of  Media.     Thence  passing  into  Ar- 
attended  all  the  time  by  his  fiuthful  wife,  who  menia,  after  great  ravages,  they  oveitbrew  king 
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Tindates  with  prodigious  daughter.    Titus  was    Pliny  the  naturalist  lost  his  life;  for,  beta;  im- 
se&t  to  chastise  their  insolence ;  but  tlie  barba-    pelled  by  too  eager  a  curiostity  to  observe  the 

rians  retired  at  the  approach  of  a  Roman  army,  eruption,  be  was  suffocated  in  the  flames.  There 

loaded  with  plunder.    These  incursions,  how-  happened  also  aboat  this  time  a  fire  at  Rome, 

ever,  were  but  a  transient  storm,  the  effect  of  which  continued  three  days  and  nights  socces- 

which  were  soon  repaired  by  the  emperor's  mo-  sively,  which  was  followed  by  a  pla^e,  in  which 
deration  and  assiduity.    He  now  tormed  and    10,000  men  were  buried  in  a  day.     The  empe- 

established    a    thousand    nations,    which    had  ror,  however,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  re- 

scarcely  before  amounted  to  206.  He  had  during  pair  the  damage  sustained  by  the  nublic ;  and, 

his  whole  reign  a  particular  regard  to  Britain ;  with  respect  to  the  ciu,  declaxed  that  he  would 

his  generals,  Petilius  Cerealis,  and  Julius  Fron-  take  the  whole  loss  of  it  upon  himsd^     Tbeie 

tinus,  brought  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  into  disasters  were  in  some  measure  coanterbahmced 

subjection ;  and  Agricola,  who  succeeded  soon  by  the  successes  in  Britain,  under  Agricola.  This 

after,  completed  what  Uiey  had  begun.     See  eicellent  seneral,  having  been  sent  into  that  coim- 

ENGL4]f  o.     In    this  manner,  having  reigned  try  towards  the  end  of  Vespasian's  reign,  showed 

ten  years,  loved  by  his  subjects,  and  deserving  himself  equally  expert  in  quelling  the  refractoty* 

their  affection,  he  was  surprised  by  an  indispo-  and  civilising  those  who  had  formerly  suboaitt^ 

sition  at  Campania,  which  he  at  once  declared  to  the  Roman  power.     The  Ordovices,  or  infaa- 

would  be  fatal,  crying  out  in  the  spirit  of  Pa-  bitants  of  North  Wales,  were  the  first  that  were 

ganism,  *methinks  I  am  going  to  be  a  eod.*  snbdued.    He  then  made  a  descent  upon  Mooa, 

Removing  thence  to  the  city,  and  afterwards  to  or  the  island  of  Anglesea,  which  surrendered  at 

a  country  seat  near  Reate,  he  was  there  taken  discretion.  Having  thus  rendered  himself  master 

with  a  flux,  which  brought  him  to  the  last  ex-  of  the  whole  country,  betook  every  method  to  re- 

tiemity.    However,  perceiving  h  is  end  approach,  store  discipline  to  his  army,  and  to  introduce  some 

and  just  going  to  expire,  he  cried  out  that  an  politeness  among  those  whom  he  had  conquered, 

emperor  ought  to  die  standing;  wherefore,  raising  tie  exhorted  them,  both  by  advice  and  example, 

himself  upon  his  feet,  he  expired  in  the  hands  to  build  temples,  theatres,  and  stately  houses, 

of  those  tnat  sustained  him.  He  caused  the  sons  of  their  nobility  to  be  in^ 

Titus  Vespasiah.— Titus,  being  joyfully  re-  structed  iu  the  liberal  arts ;  he  had  them  taught 

eeived  as  emperor,  began  his  reign  with  every  the  Latin  language,  and  induced  them  U>  imitate 

virtue  that  became  an  emperor  and  a  man.    Du-  the  Roman  modes  of  dressing  and  living.  Thus, 

ring  the  life  of  his  father  there  had  been  many  im-  by  degrees,  dits  barbarous  people  began  to  as- 

putations  against  him ;  but,  upon  his  exaltation  to  sume  the  luxurious  manners  of  their  conqueror^ 

the  throne,  he  seemed  entirely  to  take  leave  of  his  and  in  time  even  outdid  them  in  all  the  reline- 

former  vices,  and  became  an  example  of  the  ments  of  sensual  pleasure.     For  the  success  in 

greatest  moderation  and  humanity.  He  had  long  Britain,  Titus  was  saluted  emperor  the  fifteenth 

loved  Berenice,  sister  to  Agrippa king  of  Judea, a  time;  but  he  did  not  long  survive  his  honors, 

woman  of  the  greatest  b^uty  and  allurements,  being  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  at  a  little  dis- 

But,  knowing  that  the  connexion  with  her  was  tance  from  Rome.     Perceiving  his  death  ap- 

disagreeable  to  the  people  of  Rome,  he  sent  her  proach,  he  declared  that  during  the  whole  course 

away,  notwithstanding  their  mutual  passion  and  of  his  life  he  knew  but  of  one  action  which  he  re- 

the  many  arts  she  used  to  induce  him  to  change  pented  of;  but  that  action  he  did  not  think 

his  resolution.    He  next  discarded  all  those  who  proper  to  express.    Shortly  after  he  died  (not 

had  beenChe  former  ministersofhis  pleasures,  and  without  suspicion  of  treachery  from  hb  brother 

forbore  to  countenance  the  companions  of  his  Domitian,  who  had  long  wished  to  govern),  in 

looser  recreations,  though  he  had  formerly  taken  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  two 

great  pains  in  their  selection.    This  moderation,  years  two  months  and  twenty  days, 
added  to  his  justice  and  generosity,  procured  him        Domitian. — ^The  love  which  all    ranks    of 

the  love  of  all  good  men,  and  the  appellation  of  people  bore  to  Titus  facilitated  the  election  uf 

the  delight  of  mankind,  which  all  his  actions  his   brothei  Domitian,  notwithstanding  the  ill 

seemed  odculated  to  ensure.    As  he  came  to  the  opinion  many  had  already  conceived  of  bim. 

throne  with  all  the  advantages  of  his  father's  po«  His  ambition  was  already  but  too  well  known, 

polarity,  he  was  resolved  to  use  every  method  to  and  his  pride  soon  appeared  upon  his  coming  to 

increase  it.    He  therefore  took  particular  care  to  the  throne,  having  declared  that  he  had  given  the 

punish  all  informers,  fidse  witnesses,  and  pro-  empire  to  his  &ther  and  brother,  and  now  re- 

moters  of  dissension,  condemning  them  to  be  eeived  it  again  as  his  due.    The  beginning  of 

scourged  in  public,  dragged  through  the  theatre,  his  reign  was   Universally  acceptable    to    the 

and  banished  to  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  em-  people,  as  he  appeared  remarkable  for  clemency, 

pire,  and  sold  as  slaves.    His  courtesy  and  rea-  liberality,  and  justice.    He  carried  his  abbor- 

diness  to  do  good  have  been  celebrated  even  by  rence  of  cruelty  so  &r  as  once  to  forbid  the  sa- 

Christian  writers ;  his  principal  rule  being  never  crificing  of  oxen.      His  liberality  was  such  that 

to  send  any  petitioner  away  dissatisfied.    One  he  would  not  accept  of  the  legacies  that  were  left 

night,  recollecting  that  he  had  done  nothing  be-  him  by  such  as  had  children.      His  justice  was 

neficial  to  mankind  the  day  preceding,  he  said,  such  that  he  would  sit  whole  days  and  reverse 

'  My  friends,  to  day  I  have  lost  a  day.'    In  this  the  partial  sentences  of  the  ordinary  judges.  He 

reign,  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius  did  consi-  was  very  liberal  in  repairing  the  libraries  which 

derable  damage,  overwhelming  many  towns,  and  had  been  burnt,  and  recovering  eopies  of  such 

sending  its  ashes  into  countries  more  than  100  books  as  had  been  lost,  sending  on  purpose  to 

miles  distant.    Upon  this  memorable  occasion,  Alexandria  to  transcribe  them.     But  he  sor*« 
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began  to  show  the  natural  defonnity  of  his  mind.  Domitian  was  resolved  not  to  lose  the  honor  of  a 
No  emperor  before  him  entertained  the  people  triumph,  and  took  the  surname  of  GermaoicaSi 
with  such  various  and  expensive  shows.  D>  nng  for  his  conquest  over  a  people  with  whom  he 
these  diveruoos  he  distributed  rewards ;  '.ittiDg  never  contended.  In  proportion  as  be  merited 
as  president  himself,  adorned  with  a  purple  robe  ridicule,  his  pnde  every  day  demanded  greater 
and  crown,  with  the  priests  of  Jupiter  and  the  homage.  He  would  permit  his  statues  to  be 
college  of  Flavian  priests  about  him.  The  mean-  made  only  of  gold  ana  silver ;  assumed  to  him- 
ness  of  his  occupations  in  solitude  were  a  just  self  divine  honors;  and  ordered  that  all  men 
contrast  to  his  exhibitions  in  public.  He  usually  should  treat  him  with  the  same  appellatioos 
spent  his  hours  of  retirement  in  catching  flies,  which  they  gave  to  the  divinity.  His  cruelty 
and  sticking  them  through  with  a  bodkin.  His  was  not  behind  his  arrogance :  he  caused  num- 
vices  seemed  every  day  to  increase  with  the  dura-  hers  of  illustrious  senators  and  others  to  be  put 
tion  of  his  reign.  His  ungrateful  treatment  of  to  death  upon  the  most  trifling  pretences.  S»- 
Agricola  seemed  the  first  symptom  of  his  natural  lustius  LucuUus,  his  lieutenant  in  Britain,  was 
malevolence.  Domitian  was  always  particularly  destroyed  only  for  having  given  his  own  name  to 
fond  of  obtaining  a  military  reputation,  and  there-  a  new  kind  of  lance.  Junius  Rusticus  died  for 
fore  jealous  of  it  in  others.  He  had  marched  publishing  a  book  in  which  be  commended 
some  time  before  into  Gaul,  upon  a  pretended  ex-  Thrasea  and  Priscus,  two  ptfilosophers  who  op- 
pedition  against  the  Catti,  a  people  of  Germany ;  posed  Vespasian's  coming  to  the  throne.  Such 
and,  without  ever  seeing  the  enemy,  resolved  to  cruelties  as  these  natura&y  produced  rebellion, 
have  the  honor  of  a  triumph  upon  his  return  to  Lucius  Antonius,  governor  in  Upper  Germaay, 
Rome.  For  that  purpose  he  purchased  a  number  assumed  the  ensigns  of  imperial  aignity.  As  ha 
of  slaves,  whom  ne  dressed  in  German  habits ;  was  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  arm  v,  his  success 
and  at  the  head  of  this  miserable  procession  he  remained  long  doubtfiil ;  but,  a  sudden  ovecflovr- 
entered  the  city,  amidst  the  apparent  acclamations  ing  of  the  Rhine  dividing  his  army,  he  was  set 
and  concealed  contempt  of  alt  hb  subjects.  The  upon  at  that  juncture  by  Normandus^  the  empe* 
successes,  therefore,  of  Agricola  in  Britain  ror's  general,  and  totally  routed.  Domitian's 
affected  him  with  an  extreme  degree  of  envy,  seventy  was  greatly  increased  by  this  success.  To 
This  admirable  general  routed  the  Caledonians;  discover  those  who  were  accomplices  with  the  ad- 
overcame  Galgacus,  the  British  chief,  at  the  head  verse  party,  he  invented  new  tortures.  During 
of  30,0(X)  men ;  and,  afterwards  sending  out  a  these  cruelties,  he  never  pronounced  sentence 
fleet  to  scour  the  coast,  first  discovered  Great  without  a  preamble  full  of  gentleness  and 
Britain  to  be  an  island.  See  Scotlano.  He  mercy.  He  was  particularly  terrible  to  the 
likewise  discovered  and  subdued  the  Orkneys,  senate,  the  whole  body  of  whom  he  frequently 
and  thus  reduced  the  whole  into  a  civilised  pro-  threatened  entirely  to  extirpate.  At  one  time,  he 
vince  of  the  Roman  empire.  When  the  account  surrounded  the  senate-house  with  his  troops,  to 
of  these  successes  was  brought  to  Domitian  he  the  great  consternation  of  the  senators.  At  ano- 
received  it  with  a  seeming  pleasure,  but  real  un«  ther  he  resolved  to  amuse  himself  with  their  ter- 
easiness.  He  thought  Agricola's  rising  reputation  rors  in  a  different  manner.  Having  invited  them 
a  reproach  upon  his  own  inactivity ;  and,  instead  to  a  public  entertainment,  he  received  them  all 
of  attempting  to  emulate,  he  resolved  to  suppress  very  formally  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace^  and 
the  merit  of  his  services.  He  ordered  him,  tnere-  conducted  tliem  into  a  spacious  hall,  hung  round 
fore,  the  external  marks  of  his  approbation,  and  with  black,  and  illuminated  by  a  few  melancholy 
took  care  that  triumphant  ornaments,  statues,  lamps,  that  difiused  light  only  sufficient  to  show 
and  other  honors,  should  be  decreed  him;  but  the  norrors  of  the  place.  All  around  were  to  be 
at  the  same  time  he  removed  him  firom  his  com-  seen  nothing  but  coffins,  with  the  names  of  each 
mand,  under  a  pretence  of  appointing  him  to  of  the  senators  written  upon  them,  together  with 
the  government  of  Syria.  Agricola  surrendered  other  objects  of  terror,  and  instruments  of  exe- 
up  his  government  to  SaUustius  LucuUus,  but  cution.  While  the  company  beheld  all  the  pre- 
soon  found  that  Syria  was  otherwise  dis-  parations  with  silent  agony,  several  men,  havinsr 
posed  of.  Upon  his  retnm  to  Rome,  which  their  bodies  blackened,  each  with  a  drawn  sword 
wasprivatelyandby  night,  he  was  coolly  received  in  one  hand  and  a  flaming  torch  in  the  other, 
by  the  emperor;  and,  dying  some  time  afler  entered  the  hall,  and  danced  round  them.  After 
in  retirement,  it  vras  supposed  that  his  end  was  some  time,  when  the  guests  expected  nothing 
hastened  by  Domitian's  direction.  Domitian  less  than  instant  death,  the  doors  were  set  open, 
soon  after  found  the  want  of  so  experienced  a  and  a  servant  informed  them  l^t  tke  emperor 
commander  in  the  many  irruptions  of  the  barba-  gave  all  the  company  leave  to  withdraw.  These 
rous  nations  that  surrounded  the  empire.  The  cruelties  were  rendered  still  more  odious  by  his 
Sarmatians  in  Europe,  joined  with  those  in  Asia,  lust  and  avarice.  Frequently,  aflier  presidine  at 
made  a  formidable  invasion :  at  once  destroying  an  execution,  he  would  retire  with  the  lewdest 
a  whole  legion,  and  a  general  of  the  Romans,  prostitutes,  and  use  the  same  baths.  His  av*- 
The  Dacians,  under  Decebalus  their  king,  made  rice,  the  consequence  of  his  ptofusioo,  knew  no 
an  irruption,  and  overthrew  the  Romans  in  seve-  bounds.  He  seized  upon  the  estates  of  all  againsi 
ral  engagements,  so  that  every  season  became  whom  he  could  find  the  smallest  pretensions, 
memorable  for  some  remarkable  overthrow.  At  He  particularly  exacted  large  sums  from  fkb 
last,  the  state  making  a  vigorous  exertion  of  its  Jews :  and  was  excited  against  them,  not  only 
internal  power,  the  barl»rians  were  repelled,  by  avarice,  but  by  jealousy.  A  prophecy  baa 
paitly  by  money,  which  enabled  them  to  make  been  long  current  in  the  east,  that  a  person  of 
invasions  afterwards  to  greater  advantage.      But  the  line  of  David  should  rule  the  world.  Where- 
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upon,  this  saspicioiii  tyrant  oommaBded  all  the  great  that,  being  aasemUed  with  the  mmat^ 

Jews  of  the  lineage  of  David  to  be  diligently  &ey  began  to  load  bis  memory  wiih  crcy  ^ 

sought  out,  and  put  to  death.     Two  Christiana  proach.    His  statues  were  oommandad  t  -- 

of  that  line,  grandsons  of  St.  Jude  the  Apostle,  taken  down ;  and  a  decree  was  made  tbiti! 

were  brought  before  him ;  but  finding  them  poor,  inscriptions  should  be  erased,  his  name  tfnci'. 

and  no  way  ambitious,  he  dismissed  them,  oonsi-  of  the  registers  of  fiime,  and  bis  fanenloBgs 

dering  them  as  too  mean  for  his  jealousy.     Yet  The  people  looked  on  his  death  with  iadiinKt; 

his  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  more  severe  the  soldiera  alone,  whom  he  had  enriched 

ihan  even  that  of  Nero.   By  his  letters  and  edicts  largesses,  regretted  his  death.    Tike  senate,  ik> 

they  were  banished  and  put  to  death  with  tortures,  fore,  resolvMl  to  provide  a  suecessor  beSon  :i 

The  predictions  of  astrologers  also,  concerning  his  army  could  have  an  oppoitaoity  of  appois:^ 

death,  kept  him  in  the  most  tormenting  disquie-  one;  and  Cooceius  Nerva  was  chosen  ibe<?i 

tude.    Every  omen  and  prodigy  gave  him  fresh  day  on  which  the  tyrant  was  slain.    Nem«i 

anxiety.    But  a  period  was  soon  put  to  this  mon-  of  an  illustrious  fomily,  by  btith  a  Spaaaii  ■ 

sterns  cruelty.     Among  those  whom  he  at  once  above  sixty-five  yean  old  when  called  c  i 

caressed  and  8uspect<3  was  his  wife  Domitia,  throne.    £fe  was,  at  that  time,  the  most  nun 

whom  he  had  taken  from  £lius  Lama,  her  for-  able  man  in  Rome,  for    bis    viitaei,  axi 

mer  husband.    This  woman,  however,  was  be-  tation,  and  respect  to  the   laws.     Vilia  :i 

come  obnoxious  to  him  for  having  placed  her  senate  went  to  pay  him  their  sabaisnn^  i 

affections  upon  one  Paris,  a  player;  and  he  re-  received  them  with  hu  aocostomed  ham-^ 

solved  to  despatch  her,  with  several  others.    It  while  Arius  Antonias,  his  most  intimaie  M 

was  his  custom  to  put  down  the  names  of  all  sndi  congratulated  him  on  his  acoessioo  to  tk  a 

as  he  intended  to  destroy  in  his  tablets.  Domitia,  pire ;  and  indeed  no  emperor  had  ever  in 

fortunately  happening  to  get  a  sight  of  them,  was  himself  more  worthy  of  the  throne;  bii  ^ 

struck  at  finding  her  own  name  in  the  catalogue  &ult  being  that  he  was  too  indulgoit  is  '4 

of  those  fated  to  destruction.     She  showed  the  insidious  courtiers.  However,  an  excess  of  ad 

fatal  list  to  Norbanus  and  Petronius,  praefects  of  genceand  humanity  were  fiuilts  that  Rone  esd 

the  praetorian  bands,  who  were  also  set  down ;  easily  pardon :  being  long  aocostomed  &  "^ 

as  well  as  to  Stephanus,  the  comptroller  of  the^  ranny,  they  regarded  Nervals  gentle  icisi  v| 

household,  who  joined  in  the  conspiracy.  These,  rapture.     Upon  coming  to  the  throne  lie  i 

after  many  consultations,  fixed  on  the  1 8th  of  lemnly  swore  that  no  senator  of  Rmne  iboiLCS 

September  for  their  attempt.    Domitian  was  ap-  put  to  death,  by  his  command,  dnrmg  fas  no 


prehensive  of  that  day,  and  was  now  more  par-  and  conferred  great  fisvors  upon  his  partoJ 

ticularly  upon  his  gusird.    He  had  some  time'  friends.    His  liberality  was  so  extensive  ib:  i 

before  secluded  himself  in  the  most  secret  re-  was  constrained  to  sell  his  gold  and  silver  jM 

cesses  of  his   palace;    and  at  midnight  was  with  other  rich  moveables,  to  enable  Uid  id  a 

so  affrighted  as  to  leap  out  of  his  bed,  inquiring  tinue  it    He  released  the  citict  of  the  es;3 

of  his  attendants  what  hour  it  was.    Upon  their  from  many  severe  impositions^  which  kd  te 

falsely  assuring  him  that  it  was  an  hour  later  than  laid  upon  them  by  Vespasian ;  took  off  a  r^a 

that  which  he  was  taught  to  apprehend,  quite  ons  tribute  upon  cairiages ;  amd  lestond  tb« 

transported,  as  if  all  dsmger  was  past,  he  pre-  to  their  proper^  who  had  been  nnjcstly  dap 

pared  to  go  to  the  bath.     Just  then,  Parthenius  sessed  by  Domitian.    During  bis  short  ran  i 

his  chamberlain  came  to  inform  him  that  Stepha-  made  several  good  laws.    He  prohibited  tkd 

nus  desired  to  speak  to  him  upon  an  afiair  of  tration  of  male  cMdren;  which  had  heea  m 

importance.    The  emperor,  having  ordered  his  demned  by  his  predecessor,  bat  not  vhaCr  i 

attendants  to  retire,  Stephanas  entered  with  his  moved.    He  put  all  those  slaves  to  detfk  ^ 

left  hand  in  a  scarf,  which  he  had  wora  thus  for  had,  during  the  last  reign,  informed  aganst  ifl 

some  days,  to  conceal  a  dagnger.     He  began  by  masters.    He  permitted  no  statocs  to  be  etm 

giving  information  of  a  pretended  conspiracy,  to  honor  him,  and  converted  into  OMMKyia^' 

and  exhibited  a  paper  in  which  the  particulars  Domitian's  as  had  been  spared  by  Ike  «*3 

were  specified.    While  Domitian  was  reading  He  sold  many  rich  robes,  and  much  of  tbeipid 

the  contents,  with  eager  curiosity,   Stephanus  did  roroiture  of  the  palace,  and  reuencbeda^ 

drew  his  dagger  and  struck  him  in  the  groin,  ral  unreasonable  expenses  at  oonrt.    H«  ^ 

Domitian  cau^t  hold  of  the  assassin,  and  threw  so  little  regard  for  money,  dnt  wlwn  Hec^ 

him  upon  the  ground,  calling  out  for  assistance.  Atticus  had  found  a  large  treasure,  and  «io* ' 

He  demanded  also  his  sword ;  but  a  boy,  running  him  how  to  dispose  of  it,  he  reeeited  htat^ 

to  fetch  it,  found  only  the  scabbard,  for  Parthe-  that  be  might  use  it ;  but  the  finder,  stfll  n^ 

nius  bad  removed  the  blade.    The  strasgle  with  ing  the  emperor  that  it  was  a  fbrtnae  too  lap  ^ 

Stephanus  continued :  Domitian  still  kept  him  a  private  person,  Nerra,  admiring  ha  ke^ 

unaer,  and  at  one  time  attempted  to  wrest  the  wrote  him  that  then  he  might  abue  it.    An 

dagger  from  bis  hand,  at  another  to  tear  out  his  of  such  generosity  and  mUdneas  was  sst.  b^ 

eyes.    But  Parthenius,  with  his  freed  man,  a  gla-  ever,  without  eneoaies.     Calpvrmoi  Oa^ 

mator,  and  two  subaltern  officers,  coming  in,  ran  with  some  others,  formed  a  dangtioei 

all  " 

him 

guard 

too  late ;  however,  they  slew  Stephanuson  the  spot,  inflicting  more  rigorous  puni 

Nbsva. — ^Wlien  it  was  publicly  knowif  that  dangerous  insurrection  against  has  t 

Domitian  was  slain,  tlie  *oy  of  the  senate  was  so  from  the  prstorian  bands ;  who,hcBM  kf  ^ 
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partus  OtianuSy  insisted  upon  revenging  the  late  who  appears  equally  to  engage  oar  admiration 
emperor's  death.    Nerva,  whose  kindness  to  good  and  regard.    Upon  being  informed  of  the  death 
men  rendered  him  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  of  Nenra,  he  prepared  to  return  to  Rome,  whi- 
Ticious,  did  all  in  his  power  to  stop  the  progress  ther  he  was  invited  by  the  united  entreaties  of 
of  this  insurrection ;  he  presented  himself  to  the  the  state.    He  began  his  march  with  a  discipline 
mutinous  soldiers,  and,  opening  his  bosom,  de-  that  was  long  unknown  in  the  armies  of  the  em- 
sired  them  to  strike  there,  rather  than  be  guilty  pire.    The  countries  through  which  he  passed 
of  so  much  injustice.     The  soldiers,  however,  were  neither  ravaged  nor  taxed ;  and  he  entered 
paid  no  regard  to  his  remonstrances ;  but,  seizing  the  city,  not  in  a  triumphant  manner,  though  he 
upon  Petronius  and  Parthenius,  slew  them  in  had  deserved  it  often,  but  on  foot,  attended  by 
the  most  ignominious  manner ;  and  even  com-  the  civil  officers  of  the  state,  and  followed  in  si* 
pelled  the  emperor  to  approve  of  their  sedition,  lence  by  the  soldiers.     It  is  almost  unnecessary 
and  to  make  a  speech  to  the  people,  in  which  he  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  this  prince's  merits.  liis 
thanked  the  cohorts  for  their  fidelity.    So  dis»-  application  to  business,  his  moderation  to  his 
greeable  a  constraint  upon  the  emperor's  inclina-  enemies,  his  modesty  in  exaltation,  his  liberality 
tions  was,  in  the  end,  attended  with  one  good  to  the  deserving,  and  his  frugality  in  his  own  ex- 
effect,  as  it  caused  the  adoption  of  Trajan,  penses,  have  ail  been  the  subject  of  panegyric 
Nerva  perceived  that,  in  the  turoulent  disposition  among  his  contemporaries,  and  the  admiraiion 
of  the  times,  he  stood  in  need  of  an  assistant  in  of  succeeding  ages.    Upon  giving  the  prefect  of 
the  empire,  who  might  contribute  to  keep  the  li-  the  prctorian  band  the  sword,  according  to  cus- 
oentious  in  awe.    For  this  purpose,  setting  aside  tom,  he  made  use  of  this  remarkable  expression, 
all  his  own  relations,  he  fixed  upon  Ulpius  Tra«  'Take  this  sword,  and  use  it,  if  I  have  merit, 
jan,  an  utter  stranger,  who  was  then  governor  in  for  me;  if  otherwise,  against  me.'    After  which 
Upper  Germany,  to  succeed  him.    He  then  sent  he  added,  <  That  he  who  gave  laws  was  tlie  first 
off  ambassadors  to  Cologne,  where  Trajan  re-  who  was  bound  to  observe  them.'    His  fiiilm'^s 
sided,  intreating  his  assistance  in  punishing  those  were  his  love  of  women,  which,  however,  never 
from  whom  he  had  received  such  an  insult.  The  hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency;  and 
adoption  of  this  admirable  man,  proved  so  great  his  passion  for  war,  to  which  he  had  been  bred  up 
a  curb  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery  that  from  childhood.    The  first  war  he  was  engaged 
they  continued  in  perifct  obedience  during  the  in  after  his  coming  to  the  throne  was  wim  the 
rest  of  this  reign ;  and  Casparius,  being  sent  to  Dacians,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had 
him,  was  either  Innished  or  put  to  death.     The  committed  numberless  ravages  upon  the  pro- 
adoption  of  Trajan  was  the  last  public  act  of  vinoes.    He  raised  a  powerful  army  and  march- 
Nerva.    In  about  three  months  after,  having  put  ed  rapidly  into  those  barbarous  countries,  where 
himself  in  a  violent  passion  with  one  Regulus  a  he  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Decebalus,  tlie 
senator,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  Dacian  king,  who  long  withstodd  his  boldest  ef- 
soon  after  died,  after  a  short  reign  of  one  year  forts;  but  was  at  last  entirely  reduced,  and  his 
four  months  and  nine  days.    He  was  the  first  kingdom  made  a  Roman  province.    On  his  re- 
foreign  emperor  who  reigned  in  Rome,  and  was  turn  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  cit^  in  triumph ; 
justly  reputed  a  prince  of  great  generosity  and  and  the  rejoicinp  for  his  victories  lasted  120 
moderation.  He  is  also  celebmted  for  his  wisdom,  days.    Having  thus  given  peace  and  prosperity 
one  great  instance  of  which  he  gave  in  the  choice  to  the  empire,  Trajan  continued  his  reign,  loved, 
of  his  successor.  honored,  and  almost  adored  by  his  subjects.  He 
Tkajan. — ^Trajan's  fiimily  was  originally  ft'om  adorned  the  city  with  public  buildings ;  freed  it 
Ita]y,but  he  himselfvrasbom  in  Seville  in  Spain,  ft'om  such  men  as  lived  by  their  vices;  enter- 
He  very  early  accompanied  his  father,  who  was  tained  persons  of  merit  with  the  utmost  foroilia- 
a  general  of  the  Romans,  in  his  expeditions  rity;  and  so  little  feared  his  enemies  that  he 
along  the  Euphrates  and  the  Rhine ;  and,  while  could  scarcely  believe  he  had  any.    It  had  been 

S(t  very  young,  acquired  considerable  reputation  happy  for  this  great  prince's  memory  if  he  had 
r  military  accomplishments.  He  inured  his  shown  equal  clemency  to  all  his  subjects ;  but, 
body  to  fatigue ;  he  made  long  marches  on  foot;  about  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  per- 
and  labored  to  acquire  all  that  skill  in  war  which  suaded  to  look  upon  the  Christiana  with  a  suspi- 
was  necessary  for  a  commander.  When  he  was  cious  eye.  The  veneration  which  he  professed 
made  general  of  the  army  in  Lower  Germany,  for  the  Pagan  religion  led  him  to  oppose  every 
which  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  employ-  innovation,  and  the  progress  of  Christianity  alarm* 
ments  in  the  empire,  it  made  no  alteration  in  ed  him.  A  law  had  been  passed  in  which  all 
his  way  of  living ;  and  the  commander  no  way  Heteric,  or  societies  dissentinff  from  the  estab- 
differed  from  the  private  tribune,  except  in  his  lished  religion,  were  considered  as  illegal,  and  as 
superior  wisdom  and  virtues.  The  great  ouali-  nurseries  of  sedition.  Under  this  law,  the  Chris- 
ties of  his  mind  were  accompanied  with  all  .the  tians  were  persecuted  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
advantages  of  person.  His  appearance  was  ma-  Great  numoers  of  them  were  put  to  death,  as 
jestic;  he  was  at  the  midale  period  of  life,  well  by  populartumults  ashy  edicts  and  judicial 
being  forty- two  years  old;  and  possessed  a  mo-  proceedings.  At  length  Trajau  receiving  from 
desty  that  seemed  peculiar  to  nim.  Upon  the  Pliny,  the  proconsul  in  Bithynia,  his  celebrated 
whole,  Trajan  is  distinguished  as  the  greatest  accounts  or  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the 
and  best  emperor  of  Rome.  Others  may  have  Christians,  he  suspended  their  punishments, 
equalled  him  in  war,  and  some  have  been  his  But  a  total  stop  was  put  to  them  upon  Tiberia- 
rivals  in  clemency  and  goodness ;  but  he  seems  nus*the  governor  of  Palestine's  sending  him 
the  only  prince  who  united  these  talents,  and  word  that  he  was  wearied  out  with  executing 
Vol.  XVIII.  3C 
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the  laws  against  the  Galileans,  who  crowded  to  greatest  part  of  his  anny.    He  tberefbre,  wilb 
execution  in  such  multitudes  that  he  was  at  a  indefatigable  pains,  fitted  oat  a  fleet,  nod,  suling 
loss  bow  to  proceed.    Upon  this  information,  down  the  gulph,  entered  the    Indiao  Ocean, 
the  emperor  ga?e|orders  that  the  Christians  should  conquering,  even  to  the  Indies,  aod  subduing  a 
not  be  sought  after ;  but  if  any  offered  them-  part  of  them  to  the  Roman  empire.     PieFented 
leWes,  they  should  suffer.    Thus  the  rage  of  per-  from  pursaing  further  cooauests  by  the  revoh  ot 
seculjon  ceased,  and   the  emperor  turned  the  many  of  the  provinces  he  had  aliendy  subdued, 
force  of  his  arms  against  the  Armenians  and  and  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions*  incteasing  age 
Parthians,  who  began  to  throw  off  all  snbmsssion  also  contributing  to  damp  tiie  ardor  of  his  enter- 
to  Rome.    While  he  was  employed  in  these  prize,  he  now  returned  along  the  PeisHui  GaK» 
wars,  there  was  a  dreadful  insnrtection  of  the  and  sending  the  senate  an  account  of  tfae  nations 
Jews,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.    This  wretched  he  had  conquered,  the  names  of   which  alone 
people  ever   expecting   some  signal  deliverer,  compo^  a    long  catalogue,  he    prepared   to 
took  the  advantage  of  Trajan's  absence  to  mas-  punish  those  which  had  revolted.     lie  began  by 
sacre  numbers  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  laying  the  iamous  city  of  Edesaa,  in  Mesopota- 
began  in  Cyrene,  a  Roman  province  in  Africa ;  mia,  in  ashes ;  and  soon  not  only   retook  such 
thence  extended  to  Egypt,  and  next  to  the  bland  phices  as  had  thrown  off  the  Roman  yoke,  but 
of  Cyprus.    These  places  they  in  a  manner  dis-  made  himself  master  of  the  most  fhrtile  kingdoms 
peopled.  Their  barbarities  were  such,  it  is  said,  of  all  Asia.  In  this  train  of  successes  he  scarcely 
that  they  ate  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,  wore  met  with  a  repulse,  except  before  the  city  Atra, 
their  skins,  sawed  them  asunder,  cast  them  to  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia:     Ue  finally  resolved 
wild  beasts,  made  them   kill  each  other,  and  to  give  a  master  to  the  countries  h!«^  had  subdued, 
studied  new  torments  to  destroy  them.     But  With  this  resolution  he  once  more  repaired  to 
these  cruelties  were  soon  reversed :  the  governors  Ctesiphon,  in  Persia ;  aad  there,  with  great  cere- 
of  the  respective  provinces,  making  head  against  mouy,  crowned  Parthanaspates  king  of  Parthia, 
their  tumultuous  tury,  treated  them  with  a  retalia-  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his  subjects.     He  estab- 
tion  of  cruelty,  and  put  them  to  death,  not  as  lished  another  king  also  over  Albania,  near  the 
human  beings,  but  as  wild  beasts.    As  the  Jews  Caspian.     Then,  placing  governors  and  lien- 
had  practis^  their  cruelties  in  Cyprus  particu-  tenants  in  other  provinces,  he  resolved  to  return 
larly,  a  law  was  enacted,  by  which  it  was  made  to  Rome  in  a  more  magnificent  manner  than  any 
criminal  for  any  Jew  to  set  foot  on  the  island,  of  his  predecessors.    He  accordingly  left  Adrian 
During  these  bloody  transactions,  Trajan  was  general  in  the  cast ;  and  continn^  his  journey 
prosecuting  his  successes  in  the  east.    His  first  towards  the  capital,  where  the  most  magnificent 
march   was  into  Armenia,  the  king  of  which  preparations  were  made  for  his  arrival.     He  had 
country  had  disclaimed  all  alliance  with  Rome,  not  got,  however,  farther  than  the  province  of 
and  received  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  dominion  Cilicia,  when  he  found  himself  too  weak  to  ptth 
from  the  monarch  of  Parthia.    However,  upon  ceed.   He  therefore  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
the  news  of  Traian*s  expedition,  he  abandoned  on  ship-board  to  the  city  of  Seleucia,  where  he 
his  country  to  the  invaaers;  while  most  of  his  died  of  apoplexy.    During  his  indisposition,  his 
governors  and  nobility  came  submissively  to  the  wife  Plotina constantly  attended  him,  and,  know- 
emperor,  acknowledging  themselves  his  subjects  ing  his  dislike  to  Adrian,  forged   the  will  by 
and  making  him  the  most  costly  presents.  Having  which  he  succeeded.    Txi^o  died  in  the  stx^- 
thus  taken  possession  of  the  country,  and  gotten  third  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen 
the  king  into  his  power, he  marched  into  Parthia;  years,  six  months,  and  fifteen  days.    Hove  high- 
and,  first  entering  the  opulent  province  of  Meso-  ly  he  was  esteemed  by  his  subjects  appears  bj 
potamia,    reduced    it   to   a  Roman   province,  their  manner  of  blessing  his  successors^  vrishing 
Thence  he  went  against  the  Parthians,  marching  them  the  fortune  of  Augustus  and  the  goodness 
on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  army;  crossing  the  ri-  of  Ttajan.    His  military  virtues,  however,  pro- 
vers,  and  conforming  to  all  the  severities  of  dis-  duced  no  real  advantages  to  his  country ;  and 
cipline  imposed  on  Uie  meanest  soldier.  He  now  all  his  conquests  disappeared,  when  tbe  powei 
conquered  Syria,  Chaldea,  and  the  famous  city  was  withdrawn  that  enforced  them, 
of  Babylon.     Here,  attempting  to  cross  the  £u-       Adrian.— Adrian  was  by  descent  a  Spahiard, 
phrates,  he  was  opposed  by  the  enemy,  who  and  his  ancestors  were  of  the  same  city  where 
were  resolved  to  stop  his  passage :  bnt  he  se-  Trajan  was  bom.    He  was  nephew  to  T'^'H 
cretly  caused  boats  to  be  maae  upon  the  adjoining  and  married  to  Sabina  his  grtod-niece.    M^hen 
mountains ;  and,  bringing  them  to  the  water  side,  Trajan  was  adopted  by  Ncrva,  Adrian  was  a  tri- 
passed  his  army  with  great  expedition,  but  not  bune  of  the  army  in  Mcesia,  and  vraa  sent  by  the 
without  great  slaugliter  on  botn  sides.    Thence  troops  to  congratulate  the  empei^r  on  his  sd- 
he  traversed  traces  of  country  which  had  never  vancement.    His  brother-in-law,  who  desired  to 
before  been  invaded  by  a  Roman  army,  and  pur-  congratulate  Trajan  himsdf,  supplied  Adrian 
sued  the  march  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  this  with  a  carriage  that  broke  down  on  the  way :  but 
direction.    Having  passed  the  Tigris,  he  ad-  Adrian  was  resolved  to  lose  no  time,  and  per- 
vanced  to  the  city  Ctesiphon,  which  he  took,  formed  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot.    Thi> 
and  opened  a  passage  into  Persia.    AAer  sob-  assiduity  was  very  pleasing  to  the  oapemr;  hot 
duing  all  the  country  on  the  Tigris,  he  marched  he  disliked  Adrian  for  other  reasons.    He  was 
south  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  he  subdued  a  expensive,  involved  in  debt,  tnronstant,  capri- 
monarch  possessed  of  a  considerable  island  made  cious  and  envious.    These  faults,  in  Trajan's 
by  tbe  divided  streams  of  that  river.    Here,  win-  opinion,  could  not  be  compensated  either  I7  his 
H:r  coming  on,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  learning  or  his  talents.    His  great  skill  in  M 
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Greek  and  Latin  languages,  his  intimate  acquaint-  were  grown  to  such  a  height  that  even  Trajan 

ance  with  the  laws  of  his  country  and  the  pbilo-  himself  could  not  cure  them.   Indeed  his  eastern 

sophy  of  the  times,  were  no  inducements  to  conquests  could  scarcely  have  been  presenred 

Trajan :   who,  being  bred  a  soldier,  wished  a  though  the  republic  had  been  existing  in  all  its 

military  roan  to  succeed  him,  and  therefore  would  glory.    Dacia,   being  nearer  to  the  centre  of 

not  appoint  a  successor.    His  death,  therefore,  government,  was  more  easily  preserved  ;  and 

was  concealed  for  some  time  by  Plotina  his  remained  long  subject  to  Rome.    During  the 

widow,  till  Adrian  had  sounded  the  inclinations  twenty-three  years  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  few 

of  the  army,  and  found  them  firm  in  his  interests,  remarkable  events  happened.     Historians  are 

They  then  produced  a  forged  instrument,  im-  excessive  in  their  praises  of  his  justice,  generosity, 

porting  that  Adrian  was  adopted  to  succeed  in  and  other  virtues,  both  public  and  private.    He 

the  empire.    By  this  artifice  he  was  elected  by  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 

all  orders  of  the  state,  though  then  general  at  and  reduced  the  Brigantes,  a  tribe  of  Britons, 

Antioch.    Adrian's  first  care  was  to  write  to  the  who  had  revolted.     However,  during  his  reign, 

senate,  excusing  himself  for  assuming  the  empire  several  calamities  befel  the  empire.    The  Tiber, 

without  their  previous  approbation ;  imputing  it  overflowing  its  banks,  laid  the  lower  part  of 

to  the  hasty  zeal  of  the  army.    He  then  began  to  Rome  underwater.  The  inundation  was  followed 

pursue  a  course  quite  opposite  to  that  of  Trajan,  by  a  fire,  and  this  by  a  famine,  which  swept  off 

declining  war,  and  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  great  numbers,  though  the  emperor  took  the  ut- 

He  was  satisfied  witn  preserving  the  limits  of  the  most  care  to  supply  the  city  irom  the  most  dis- 

eropire,  and  no  way  ambitious  of  extensive  con-  tant  provinces.    At  the  same  time  the  cities  of 

quest  He  therefore  abandoned  all  the  conquests  Narbonne  in  Gaul,  and  Aniioch  in  Syria,  with 

which  Trajan  had  made,  judging  them  to  be  of  no  the  great  square  in  Carthage,  were  destroyed  by 

advantage  to  the  empiie ;  and  made  the  £u-  fire ;  however  tlie  emperor  soon  restored  them, 

phrates  its  boundary,  placing  the  legions  along  He  died  in  the  year  1i63,  much  lamented  by  his 

Its  banks  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  subjects,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Aure- 

Having  thus  settled  the  affairs  of  the  east,  and  lius,  surnamed  the  Philosopher,  whom  he  had 

leaving  Severus  governor  of  Syria,  he  took  his  adopted  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign.  For 

journey  by  land  to  Rome,  sending  the  ashes  of  the  transactions  of  this  emperor  see  Amtomikus 

Trajan  thither  by  sea.      Upon  his  approach  to  Philosophus.    Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the 

the  city,  he  was  informed  of  a  magnificent  triumph  Antonines,  are  stiled  by  historians  the  five  good 

that  was  preparing  for  him  ;  but  this  he  modest-  emperors. 

ly  declined,  desiring  that  these  honors  might  be  CoiiiioDDS.^-After  the  death  of  Mareus  Au- 
paid  to  Trajan's  memory.  In  consequence  a  relius  bis  sonCommodus  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
most  superb  triumph  was  decreed,  in  which  throne  without  opposition.  He  was  in  every  re- 
Traian*s  statue  was  carried  as  a  principal  figure  spect  unworthy  ot  his  father,  and  was  generally  be- 
in  tqe  procession,  who  is  thus  said  to  have  been  lieved  to  have  been  the  son,  notof  Marcus  Aure- 
the  only  man  that  ever  triumphed  after  be  was  lius,  but  of  a  celebrated  gladiator,  with  whom 
dead  I  His  ashes  were  placed  in  a  golden  urn,  the  empress  Faustina  was  said  to  be  intimate, 
upon  the  top  of  a  column  140  feet  high.  On  Accordmg  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  however, '  Commodus 
this  were  engraven  the  particulars  of  all  his  ex-  was  not,  as  has  been  represented,  a  tiger  born 
ploits  in  basso-relievo,  a  work  of  immense  labor,  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  human  blood,  and  ca- 
stlll  remaining.  These  testimonies  of  respect  to  pable,  from  his  infancy,  of  the  most  inhuman 
the  memory  of  his  predecessor  did  great  honor  to  actions.  Nature  had  formed  him  of  a  weak, 
the  heart  of  Adrian.  His  virtues,  however,  were  rather  than  a  wicked  disposition.  His  simplicity 
contrasted  by  a  strange  mixture  of  vices.  He  and  timidity  rendered  him  the  slave  of  his  at- 
wanted  strength  of  mind  to  preserve  his  general  tendants,  who  gradually  corrupted  his  mind.  His 
rectitude  of  character.  As  an  emperor,  however,  cruelty  which  at  first  obeyed  the  dictates  of 
his  conduct  was  most  admirable,  as  all  his  pub-  others  degenerated  into  habit,  and  at  length  be- 
lie transactions  appear  dictated  by  the  soundest  came  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.'  But  it  is 
policy,  and  th^  most  disinterested  wisdom.  See  certain  that  the  actions  of  this  emperor  were 
Adrian.  flagitious  almost  beyond  a  parallel.  Many 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Antoninus  Philoso-  strange  instances  of  his  cruelty  are  related  by 
PHus. — ^Adrian  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Antoni-  the  ancients.  He  is  said  to  have  cut  asunder  a 
nus,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Pious,  whom  he  had  corpulent  man  whom  he  saw  walking  along  the 
adopted  some  time  before  his  death.  See  Anto-  street ;  partly  to  try  his  own  strength,  in  which 
nivus  Pius.  From  the  beginning  of  bis  reign  he  excelled;  and  partly  out  of  curiosity,  to  see 
we  may  date  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  his  entrails  drop  out  at  once.  He  took  pleasure 
From  the  time  of  Cesar  to  that  of  Trajan  scarcelv  in  cutting  off  one  of  the  feet,  and  putting  out 
any  of  the  emperors  had  either  abilities  or  inch-  one  of  tlie  eyes,  of  such  as  he  met  in  nis  rambles 
nation  to  extend  th/s  limits  of  the  empire,  or  through  the  city ;  telling  the  former,  after  he  had 
even  to  defend  it  against  the  barbarous  nations  thus  maimed  them,  that  now  they  belonged  to  the 
who  surrounded  it.  During  all  this  space  only  nation  Monopodii  one-footed ;  and  the  latter, 
some  inconsiderable  provinces  of  the  north  of  that  they  were  now  become  Luscinii,  one-eyed 
Italy,  and  part  of  the  island  of  Britain,  had  been  Some  he  murdered  because  they  were  negligently 
subjugated.  However,  as  yet,  nothing  was  lost;  dressed;  others  because  they  seemed  to  be 
but  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  people  trimmed  with  too  much  nicety.  He  pretended 
had  sown  those  seeds  of  dissolution  which  the  tp  great  skill  in  surgery,  especially  at  letting; 
empire  quickly  began  to  feel.     The  disorders  blood :  but  sometimes,  instead  of  curing  tbostr 
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whom  h«  visited,  or  who  were  prevailed  upon  and  gallant  behaviour  of  Niger  in  pofsuing  the 
to  recur  to  him,  he  cut  off,  by  way  of  diversion,  rebels.   Matemus,  being  reduced  to  great  Btraiti, 
their  ears  and   noses.    His  lewdness  and  de-  divided  his  men  into  several  small  bands,  aod 
baucheries  were  equally  remarkable.    He  is  said  marched  them  by  different  roads  into  Italy,  with 
to  have  been  exceedmgly  well  skilled  in  archery,  intent  to  murder  the  emperor  during  the  festival 
and  to  have  performeci  incredible  feats  in  that  of  Cybele,  and  to  seize  upon  the  empire.     Tney 
art ;  to  have  run  an  elephant  through  with  his  all  arrived  at  Rome  undiscovered  ;   and  several 
spear,  and  to  have  killed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  his  men  had  already  mixed  with  the  emperor's 
100  lions,  one  after  another,  each  at  one  blow,  guards,  when  others  of  his  own  party  betrayed 
He  entered  the  lists  with  the  common  gladiators,  him.  He  was  immediately  seized  and  execated  ; 
and  came  off  conqueror  736  times ;  whence  he  and  hu  death  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances 
subscribed  himself  the  conqueror  of  1000  glad-  which  some  of  ois  followers  had  begun   to  raise 
diators.    The  public  transactions  of  this  reign  in  other  provinces.    In  the  same  year  broke  out 
were  few.  This  emperor  concluded  a  peace  with  the  most  dreadful  plague,  says  Dio  Oassius,  th  ic 
the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  &c.,  and  promised  to  had  been  known.     It  lasted  two  or  three  years ; 
abandon  all  the  castles  and  fortresses  held  by  the  and  raged  with  the  greatest  violence   at  Rome, 
Romans  in  their  country,  excepting  such  as  were  where  it  often  carried  off  2000  persons  a  day. 
within  five  miles  of  the  Danube.  With  the  other  The  following  year  a  dreadful  fire,  which  con- 
German  nations  whom  his  father  had  reduced,  sumed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  was  kindled  by 
he  concluded  a  very  dishonorable  peace ;  nay,  lightning ;  and  a  dreadful  famine  followed,  oc- 
of  some  he  purchased  it  with  money.  Soon  after  casioned,  it  is  said,  by  Cleander,  who,  having  in 
his  return  to  Rome  his  sister  Lucilla,  perceiving  view  nothing  less  than  the  sovereignty   itself, 
that  he  was  universally  abhorred  for  his  cruelty,  bought  up  underhand  all  the  com,  to  raise  the 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  Among  the  price  of  it,  and  gain  the  affections  of  the  soldiers 
conspirators  were  many  senators.    It  was  agreed  and  people  by  distributing  it  among    them, 
that  they  should  fall  upon  the  emperor  while  be  Others  say  that  Papirius  Dionysius,  whose  duty 
was  going  to  the  amphitheatre  through  a  narrow  it  was  to  supply  tne  city  with  provisions,  con- 
and  dark  passage ;  and  that  Claudius  Pompei-  tributed  Sowaras  the  &mine,  to  noake  the  people 
anus,  to  whom  Lucilla  had  betrothed  her  daugh-  rise  against  Cleander.    The  populace  ascribed 
ter,  should  give  the  first  blow.     But  he,  instead  all  their  calamities  to  this  hated  minister  ;  and 
of  striking  at  once,  showed  him  the  naked  dagger,  one  day,  while  they  were  celebrating  the  CiToeth- 
and  cried  out,  <  This  present  the  senate  sends  sian  games,  a  troop  of  children,  having  at  their 
yon :'  so  that  the  guaras  had  time  to  rescue  the  head  a  young  woman  of  an  extraordinary  stature 
emperor,  and  to  seize  the  conspirators,  who  were  and  fierce  aspect,  entering  the  circns,  began  Co 
put  to  death.     Commodus  now  banished  his  utter  many  bitter  invectives  and  dreadful  curses 
sister  to  the  island  of  Capres,  where  he  soon  against  Cleander ;  which  being  answered  by  the 
after  caused  her  to  be  murdered.    His  favorite  people  in  the  same  style,  the  mob  rose,  and  flew 
minister  was  one  Perennis ;  who  in  cruelty  seems  to  the  place  where  Cleander  resided  with  the 
to  have  been  nothing  inferior  to  those  of  the  emperor,  demanding  bis  head.     Hereupon  Cle- 
most  tyrannical  emperors.    During  the  first  part  ander  ordered  the  praetorian  eavalry  to  charge 
of  the  reign  of  Commodus  he  ruled  with  an  ab-  the  multitude  ;  which  they  did,  driving  them 
solute  svray ;  but  at  last  was  torn  in  pieces  by  with  great  slaughter  into  the  city.     But  the 
the  enraged  soldiery.     He  was  succeeded  by  a  populace,  discharging  showers  of  stones,  bricks, 
freed  man  named  Cleander ;  aod  the  new  minis-  occ.,  from  the  tops  of  houses  and  windows,  and 
ter  abused  his  power  more  flagrantly  than  even  the  city  guards  at  the  same  time  taking  part  with 
his  predecessor.    All  things  were  openly  set  to  the  people,  the  prstorian  horse  were  put  to 
sale :  offices,  provinces,  public  revenues,  justice,  flight ;  nor  was  the  slaughter  ended  till  the  em- 
and  the  lives  of  men  both  innocent  and  guilty,  peror  caused  the  head  of  Cleander  to  be  struck 
The  minister,  who  ruled  the  emperor  without  off  and  thrown  out  to  the  enraged  populace, 
control,  infused  such  terrors  into  nis  mind  that  The  emperor  himself  did  not  long  survive  Cle- 
he  changed  the  captains  of  his  guards  almost  ander ;  being  cut  off  by  a  conspiracy  of  Marcia 
continusdly.  One  Niger  enjoyed  the  dignity  only  his  favorite  concubine,  Leetus  captain  of  the 
six  hours ;  another  only  five  days ;  and  others  a  guards,  and  Ecfectus  his  chamberlam. 
still  shorter  space.    Most  of  Uiose  officers  lost       Helvius  Pertinax. — No  sooner  was  the  doth 
their  lives  with  their  employments ;  being  ac-  of  Commodus  known  than  the  senate  assembled, 
cused  of  treason  by  Cleander,  who  continually  and,  declaring  him  a  public  enemy,  ordered  bis 
solicited,  and  at  last  obtained,  that  important  post,  statues  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  his  name  to  be 
A.  D.  187  happened  a  remarkable  revolt.    One  rased  out  of  all  public  inscriptions,  and  his  bod^ 
Maternus,  a  common  soldier,  having  fled  from  to  be  dragged  through  the  streets  aod  thrown  into 
his  colors,  and,  being  joined  by  many  other  de-  the  Tiber.     But  Helvius  Pertinax,  whom  the 
serters,  grew  in  a  short  time  so  powerful  that  he  conspirators  had   previously  designed  for  the 
over-ran  and  plundered  great  part  of  Gaul  and  empire,  and  who  had  already  assumed  it,pTe- 
Spain ;  stormed  the  strongest  cities ;  and  struck  vented  this  last  outrage  by  telling  the  senateis 
the  emperor  and  people  of  Rome  with  such  terror  that  Commodus  was  already  buri^.     This  ex- 
that  troops  were  raised,  and  armies  despatched  traordinary  personage  had  already  passed  throagh 
against  them.  Pescennius  Niger  was  sent  against  many  changes  of  fortune.    He  was  the  son  of 
him  in  Gaul,  where  he  became  very  intimate  with  an  enfranchised  slave  called  £lius,  who  gave 
Severus,  then  governor  of  Lyons,  who  wrote  a  Um  as  much  learning  as  to  qualify  him  for  a 
letter  to  the  emperor^  commending  the  prudtr*  shopkeeper.    He  then  became  a  schoolmaster 
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mflerwaids  stidied  the  Isw,  and  then  became  a  ther  senator ;  whom  the  senate  it«elf  would  have 
soldier;  in  which  station  his  behaviour  raised  ordered  for  execution  had  not  Pertinax  inter- 
him  Co  be  captain  of  a  cohort  against  the  Par-  posed.    The  pretorians  then  resolved  to  seize 
thiaas.    After  this  he  went  through  the  usual  upon  the  emperor  and  empire  at  once.    They 
tnradation  of  military  preferment  in  Britain  and  accordingly,  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  marched 
Mcssia,  until  he  became  the  commander  of  a  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  entered  the 
legion  under  Aurelius.     in  this  station  he  per*  palace  without  opposition.    Tlie  greatest  part  of 
formed  such  services  against  the  barbarians  that  the  emperor*s  attendants  forsook  him  ;  whilst 
he  was  made  consul,  and  successively  governor  those  wno  remained  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
of  Dacia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.    In  me  reign  fly  to  the  body  of  the  people.     However  he  re- 
of  Commodus  he  was  banished  ;  but  soon  after  jected  their  advice ;  declaring  that  it  was  unwor- 
recalled,  and  sent  into  Britain  to  reform  the  thy  of  his  imperial  dignity,  and  all  his  past 
abuses  in  the  army.    In  this  employment  he  actions,  to  save  himself  by  flight.     Having  thus 
was  opposed  by  a  sedition  among  the  legions,  resolved  to  hce  the  rebels,  he  had  some  hopes 
and  left  for  dead  among  many  that  were  slain,  that  his  presence  would  awe  them.     But  nis 
However    he    got  over  this  danger,   severely  virtues  and  digoity  availed  litde  against  a  tumul- 
.  punbhed  the  mutineers,  and  established  disci-  tuous  rabble,  nursed  up  in  vice,  and  the  minis- 
pline  among  the  troops  he  was  sent  to  command,  ters  of  former  t3rranny.     Not  only  the  emperor, 
Thence  he  was  removed  into  Africa,  where  the  but  Eclectus,  and  some  of  his  attendants,  who 
sedition  of  the  soldiers  had  like  to  have  been  attempted  to  defend  him,  were  slain.     Thus, 
again  fatal  to  him.    Removing  from  Africa,  and  after  an  excellent  reign  of  three  months,  Pertinax 
fatigued  with  an  active  life,  he  betook  himself  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  army : 
to  retirement :  but  Commodus  made  him  prefect  from  his  adventures  he  was  called  the  '  tennis- 
of  the  city ;  which  office  he  possessed  when  the  ball  of  Fortune.'  The  soldiers,  having  committed 
conspirators  fixed   upon  him  to  be  emperor,  this  outrage,  retired  wilh  great  precipitation; 
His  being  advanced  oy  Commodus  only  made  and,  getting  out  of  the  city,  quickly  fortified 
him  dread  becoming  an  object  of  his  suspicion,  their  camp,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  the  citi- 
When,  therefore,  the  conspirators  repaired  to  his  xens.     Two  days  having  passed  without  any  at- 
bouse  by  night  he  considered  them  as  messen-  tempt  of  this  kind,  they  became  more  insolent ; 
gers  of  death ;  and,  upon  Lsetus  entering  his  and,  to  make  use  of  the  power  they  possessed, . 
apartment,  Pertinax  said  that  be  had  long  ex-  made  proclamation  that  they  would  sell  the  em- 
pected  to  end  his  life  in  that  manner,  and  won-  pire  to  any  who  would  purchase  it  at  the  highest 
dered  that  the  emperor  had  deferred  it  so  long :  price.    In  consequence  of  this  infamous  procla- 
and  it  vras  not  until  he  was  urged  that  he  would  mation  only  two  Didders  were  found,  viz.  Sul pi- 
accept  of  the  empire.     Being  carried  to  the  cianus  and  Didius  Julianus;  the  former  praefect 
camp  he  was  immediately  proclaimed:   soon  of  the  city,  and  son-in-law  to  Pertinax;  the  latter 
after  the  citizens  and  senate  consented ;  the  joy  a  great  lawyer,  and  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
for  the  election  of  a  new  sovereign  not  being  city ;  both  consular  persons.    Didius  was  sitting 
superior  to  that  for  the  death  of  the  old.    The  with  some  friends  at  dinner  when  the  proclama- 
provinces  followed  the  example  of  Rome;  so  tion  was  published ;  and,  being  charmed  with  the 
that  he  began  his  reign  with  universal  satisfaction  prospect  of  unbounded  power,  immediately  rose 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.     Nothing  from  the  table  and  hastened  to  the  camp.  Sulpi- 
could  exceed  the  general  wisdom  and  justice  of  cianus  ¥ras  there  before  him ;  but,  as  he  had  more 
this  monarch's  reign.    He  punished  all  those  promises  than  treasure  to  bestow,  the  offers  of 
who  had  served  to  corrupt  the  late  emperor,  and  bidius,  who  produced  immense  sums  of  ready 
disposed  of  his  private  possessions  to  public  money,  prevailed. 

ttses.    He  attempted  to  restrain  the  licentious-  Julian  I. — Didius  Julianus  was  received  into 
ness  of  the  prsetorian  bands,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  camp  by  a  ladder,  and  they  instantly  swore 
the  injuries    and    insolences    they   committed  to  obey  him  «s  emperor.    From  the  camp  he 
against  the  people ;  sold  most  of  the  buffoons  was  attended  by  his  electors  into  the  city ;  the 
and  jesters  of  Commodus's  slaves ;  frequented  whole  body  of  his  guards,  which  consisted  of 
the  senate  as  often  as  it  sat ;  and  never  refused  10,000  men,  ranged  around  him  in  such  order  as 
an  audience  even  to  the  meanest  of  the  people,  if  they  had  prepared  for  battle.    The  citizens. 
His  success  in  foreign  affairs  was  equal  to  his  however,  refusea  to  confirm  his  election ;  and 
internal  policy.    When  the  barbarous  nations  cursed  him  as  he  passed.      Upon  being  con- 
abroad  had  certain  intelligence  that  he  was  em-  ducted  to  the  senate  house,  he  aadressed  me  few 
peror  they  immediately  laid  down  their  arms,  senators   that  were  present  in  a  very  laconic 
well  knowing  what  they  were  to  expect  horn  so  speech:  'Fathers,  you  want  an  emperor;  and  I 
experienced  a  commander.    His  great  fault  was  am  the  fittest  person  you  can  choose.'    Even 
avarice ;  and  that  hastened  his  ruin.     The  pne-  this  was  unnecessary,  as  the  senate  durst  not  re- 
torian  guards,  whose  manners  he  had  attempted  fuse  their  approbation.    His  speech  being  backed 
to  reform,  having  been  long  corrupted  by  the  by  the  army,  to  whom  he  had  given  about  a 
profusion  of  their  former  monarchs,  began  to  million  of  our  money,  succeeded.    The  choice 
hate  him  for  his  parsimony.    Tliey  therefore  re-  of  the  soldiers  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and 
solved  to  dethrone  him;  and  for  that  purpose  Didius  was  acknowledged  emperor,  in  the  fifty- 
declared  Maternus,  an  ancient  senator,  emperor,  seventh  year  of  his  age.    It  should  seem  by  this 
Matemus,  however,  was  too  just  to  the  merits  of  weak  monarch's  conduct,  when  seated  on  the 
Pertinax  to  concur  in  their  designs,  and  fled  out  throne,  that  he  thought  the  government  of  an  em- 
of  the  city.     They  then  nominated  Falco,  ano-  pire  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  toil.    He  gave  him- 
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self  up  to  ctfse  tnd  inactinty,  uOcriy  re^udleM  htai  eaamd  be  expostnlitod  with  dwB, 
of  the  duties  of  his  statioB.    He  was  mHd  and  ifig  what  orine  he  had  oonmiitted?    Tke 
gentle  indeed ;  but  that  avaiioe,  by  which  he  tioaers,  neither  able  nor  wiUmg  to  enter  iaio  cfae 
became  opulent,  still  followed  him  in  his  exalt-  merits  ef  the  canse,  led  him  into  the  secret  bntiis 
alion ;  so  that  the  very  soldien  who  elected  him  of  the  palace^  and,  obligiiu;  him  to  sumaii  his 
began  to  detot  him.    The  people  also,  against  neck  forwards,  struck  Ss  Us  head,  9md  plnoed 
whose  consent  he  was  chosen,  were  no  less  ini-  it  uo  in  those  courts  where  he  had 
miod.      Whenever  he  issued  from  his  palace  pleaded  with  great  success. 
they  poured  forth  their  imprecations  against  him ;        Sbveuvs. — ^The  senate  then  sent 
crying  out  that  he  was  a  thief  and  had  stolen  to  Sevenis,  yielding  him  obedience,  gnuuing  liim 
the  empire.    Didius,  however,  patiently  bore  it  the  ensigns  and  dw  usual  titles  of  anpine,  and 
all.    While  Julian  was  thus   contemfAuously  informiog  him  of  (he  death  of  Didius.    Serena, 
tmUed  at  home,  two  valiant  generals  in  different  who  was  now  about  forty-seren  years  of  age, 
parts  of  the  empire  disclaimed  his  authority,  and  ceived  them  with  all  proper  respect ;  and, 
resolved  to  seiie  the  throne.    These  were^  Pes-  taining  them  hoeoraoly,  continued  his  i 
cennius  Niger,  governor  of  Syria ;  and  Se|Hi-  towards  Rome.    As  he  came  near  the  city,  bis 
mius  Sererus,  commander  of  the  German  legion,  first  exertion  of  power  was  to  have  all  the  prs^ 
Niger  was  beloved  by  the  people  for  his  cle-  toriao  soldiers  who  bad  sold  die  empire  coaae 
mency  and  valor ;  and  his  proposing  Pertinax  forth  unarmed  to  meet  him.    These^  though  sen- 
for  his  model,  and  reviving  to  revenge  his  death,  sible  of  their  danger,  had  do  other  resource  but 
}^Ded  him  universal  esteem,    lie  easily  induced  compliance;  and  accordingly  came  forward  with 
his  army  in  Syria  to  proclaim  him  emperor;  branches  of  laurel   to  welcome  his  appraaiii. 
and  his  title  was  soon  after  acknowledged  by  all  Severus  soon  showed  how  little  capable  their 
the  kings  and  potentates  in  Asia,  who  sent  their  submission  was  to  atone  for  their  past  ofiences  : 
ambassadors  to  him.    The  pleasure  of  being  aflter  upbraiding  them  with  their  cnmes,  he  com- 
thus  treated  as  a  monarch,  retarded  his  eodea-  manded  them  to  be  stripped  of  their  military 
vours  to  secure  his  title.      Satbfied  with  the  habits,  deprived  of  the  nonor  of  soldiers^  and 
homage  of  those  about  hiro,  he  neglected  the  banished  100  miles  from  Rome.    He  then  eii*> 
opportunity  of  suppressing  his  rivals;  and  gave  tered  the  city  in  a  military  manner,  took  po»- 
himself  up  to  luxury  and  feasting  at  Antioch.  session  of  the  palace,  and  promised  the  senate 
The  conduct  of  Sevents,  an  African  by  birth,  to  conduct  himself  with  clemency  and  justice, 
was  very  different.     Being  proclaimed  by  his  But,  though  he  united  great  vigor  with  the  most 
army,  he  began  by  promising  to  revenge  the  refined  policy,  his  African  cunning  was  not  le- 
deaUi  of  Pertinax,  ana  took  upon  him  his  name,  lisfaed.    He  is  celebrated  for  wit,  leamin^r,  and 
He  next  secured  all  the  strong  places  in  his  pro-  prudence;  but  blamed  for  infidelity  and  cruelty, 
vince;  and  then  resolved  to  march  with  his  wnole  He  seemed  equally  disposed  to  the  greatest  acts 
force  directly  to  Rome.      In  the  mean  time  of  virtue  and  the  most  bloody  severities.     He 
Didius  Julianus.  who  disregarded  the  attempts  seized  all  the  children  of  such  as  had  employ* 
of  Niger,  was  gfeatly  alarmed  at  those  of  Seve-  ment  or  authority  in  the  east,  and  detained  than 
rus.    He  first  procured  the  senate  to  proclaim  as  pledges  for  their  Others'  loyalty.     He  next 
him  a  traitor.    He  then  attempted  to  make  the  supplied  the  city  with  com ;  and  then  with  all 
necessary  provisions  to  oppose  him,  but  found  possible  expedition  marched  against  Niger,  who 
nothine  but  disappointment.    The  cohorts  that  vnis  still  considered  as  emperor  of  the  east.  One 
elected  him  were  enervated  by  vice  and  luxury ;  chief  obstacle  to  his  match  was,  the  leaving  be- 
the  people  detested  his  cause  j  and  the  cities  of  hind  him  Clodius  Albinus,  commander  of  the 
Italy  had  long  been  disused  to  the  arts  of  war.  legions  in  Britain,  whom  he  wished  to  secure  in 
The  unfortunate  Didius,  unequal  to  the  task  of  his  interests.    For  this  end  he  gave  him  hopes 
empire,  and  confounded  with  the  multiplicity  of  of  succeeding  to  the  empire ;  insinuating  tnal 
councils,  could  take  no  other  resolution  out  that  he  himself  was  declining,  and  his  children  were 
of  awaiting  his  rival's  coming  to  Rome.    Ac-  but  infants.    He  wrote  in  the  same  style  to  the 
cordingly,  soon  after  being  informed  of  his  ap-  senate,  gav^  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  ordered 
proach,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  money  to  be  coined  with  his  image.    These  arti- 
send  his  ambassadors,  offering  to  make  him  a  fices  serving  to  lull  Albinus  into  false  security, 
partner  of  the  empire.     But  Severus  rejected  Severus  marched  against  Niger  with  all  his  forces, 
this  offer,  conscious  of  his  own  strength,  and  of  After  some  undecisive  conflicts,  the  last  great 
the  weakness  of  the  proposer.    The  senate  soon  battle  fought  between  these  extraordinary  men 
appeared  of  the  same  sentiments;  alleging  that  viras  upon  the  plains  of  Issus,  on  the  very  spot 
he  who  could  not  defend  the  empire  was  not  where  Alexander  had  formerly  conquered  Darius, 
worthy  to  govern  it.    Didius  vainly  endeavoured  The  neighbouring  mountains  were  covered  with 
to  reduce  them  to  their  duty,  first  by  entreaties,  vast  numbers  of  people,  who  wished  to  be  spec- 
and  then  by  threats ;  but  these  served  only  to  tators  of  an  engagement  that  was  to  determine 
hasten  his  destruction.    The  senate  being  called  the  empire  of  £e  world.    Severus  was  con- 
together,  as  was  formerly  practised  by  the  con-  queror;  and  Niger's  head,  being  struck  off,  was 
suls,  they  unanimously  decreed  that  Severus  insultingly  carried  through  the  camp  on  the  point 
should  be  proclaimed.    They  then  commanded  of  a  lance.    This  victory  secured  Severus  in  the 
Didius  to  be  slain^  and  sent  assassins  to  the  pa-  throne.    But  the  Partnians,  Persians,  and  some 
lace,  where  they  found  him  disarmed,  and  weep-  neighbouring  nations  took  up  arms,  under  pre* 
ing  among  a  few  friends  that  still  adhered  to  his  tence  of  vindicating  Niger's  cause.     The  empe* 
interest.    When  tlvey  began  to  prepare  for  their  ror  marched  against  them  in  person,  had  many 
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engagements  wtlih  lhetii>  and  obtained  tnich  signal  conduct  Plantianus  to  the  emp^ror*s  kptetments. 
victories  over  tkem  as  enlai^ged  the  empire,  and  The  tribune  went  and  amused  him  with  a  pre- 
estaUtshed  y>eace  in  the  east.     Severus  now  tended  account  of  his  killing  the  emreior  and 
tunned  his  views  against  AH>inuSy  whom  he  re-  his  son,  desiring  him,  if  he  wished  to  see  them 
«olved  to  destroy.    For  this  purpose  he  sent  as-  dead,  to  come  with  him  to  the  palace.   As  Plau- 
aassins  into  Britain,  under  a  pretence  of  bring-  tianus  ardently  desired  their  deaths,  he  gave 
ingr  him  letters,  but  in  reality  to  despatch  him.  credit  to  this  relation ;  and,  following  the  tribune, 
Albinos,  apprised  of  their  designs,  recurred  to  he  was  conducted  at  midnight  into  the  innarinost 
open  force»  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  recesses  of  the  palace.    But  what  must  have  been 
^or  was  he  without  a  powerful  army  to  sup-  his  disappointment,  when,  instead  of  6hdin*;  the 
port  his  pretensfohs ;  of  which  Severus  being  emperor  murdered,  as  he  ext)ected,  he  beheld 
sensible^  bent  Ui  whole  force  to  oppose  him.  the  room  liehted  up  with  torcnes,  and  Sevenis, 
From  the  east  he  continued  his  course  across  surrounded  by  his  friends,  prepated  in  array  to 
the  straits  of  Byxantium,  into  the  most  west-  receive  him.    Being  asked  by  tne  emperor,  with 
em    parts  of    Europe,    without   intermission,  a  stem  countenance,  what  had  brought  him  there 
Albinus  went  over  to  meet  him  with  his  forces  at  that  unseasonable  time,  he  was  utterly  con- 
into  Gaul ;  the  campaign  on  both  sides  was  car-  founded,  and,  not  knowing  what  excuse  to  make, 
ried  on  with  greAt  vigor.   Fortune  seemed  varia-  confessed  the  whole,  entreating  forgiveness.    The 
ble ;  but  at  last  a  decisive  engagement  was  emperor  seemed  inclined  to  pardon  him,  but 
foughty  one  of  the  most  desperate  recorded  in  Caracalla  spurned  him  away  in  the  midst  of  his 
the  Roman  history.    It  lastea  from  raomiiie  till  supplications,  and  with  his  sword  ran  him  through 
niffht,  without  any  seeming  advantage  on  either  the  body.  After  this  Severus  spent  a  considerable 
side ;  at  length  the  troops  of  Severus  began  to  time  in  visiting  some  cities  in  Italy,  permitting 
fly,  and,  he  himself  happening  to  fall  from  his  none  of  his  officers  to  sell  places  of  trust  or  dig- 
horse,  the  army  of  Albinus  cried  out.  Victory,  nity,  and  distributing  justice  with  the  strictest 
But  the  engageinent  was  renewed  with  vigor  by  impartiality.    He  took  such  an  exact  order  in 
L«tU8,  one  Of  Severus's  commanders,  who  came  managing  his  exchequer  that,  notwithstanding 
up  with  a  body  of  reserve,  designing  to  destroy  his  great  expenses,  he  left  more  money  behind 
both  parties  and  make  himself  emperor.   This  at-  him  than  any  of  his  predecessors.    His  armies 
tempt  turned  out  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  Se-  aUo  were  kept  upon  the  roost  respectable  footing ; 
▼erus.     He  charged  with  such  fury  and  exactness  so  that  he  fearea  no  invasion.  Being  equally  at- 
that  he  soon  obtained  the  victory ;  and,  pursuing  tentive  to  the  preservation  of  all  pans  of  the  em- 
them  into  the  city  of  Lvons,  took  Albinus  priso-  pire,  he  resolved  to  make  his  last  expedition  into 
ner,  and  cut  off  his  heaa ;  treating  his  dead  body  Britain,  where  the  *Ronians  were  in  danger  of 
with  insults  that  could  only  flow  from  a  mean  being  destroyed.    Wherefore,  after  appointing 
and  revengeful  temper.    All  the  senators  who  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta  joint  successors  in 
were  slain  in  battle  he  ordered  to  be  quartered,  the  empire,  and  taking  them  with  him,  he  landed 
and  such  as  were  taken  alive  were  immediately  in  Britain,  to  the  great  terror  of  such  as  had  in- 
executed.    Having  thus  secured  himself  in  the  curred  his  resentment.    Upon  his  progress  into 
empire,  upon  his  return  to  Rome  he  loaded  his  the  country,  he  left  Geta  in  the  south  part  of  the 
soldiers  with  rewards  and  honors,  giving  them  province,  which  had  continued  in  obedience,  and 
such  privileges  as  strengthened  his  own  power,  marched  with  Caracalla  against  the  Caledonians, 
while  they  destroyed  that  of  the  state ;  for  the  In  this  expedition  his  army  suffered  prodigious 
soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  showed  the  strongest  hardships  in  pursuing  the  enemy ;   they  were 
inclination  to  an  abuse  of  power,  were  now  made  obliged  to  hew  their  way  through  intricate  forests, 
arbiters  of  the  fate  of  emperors.    Being  thus  se-  to  drain  extensive  marshes,  and  form  bridges 
cure  of  his  army,  he  resolved  to  give  way  to  his  over  rapid  rivers :  so  that  he  lost  50,000  men  by 
natural  turn  for  conquest,  and  to  oppose  his  arms  fatigue  and  sickness.    However,  he  supported 
against  the  Parthians,  who  were  tnen  invading  all  these  inconveniences  with  the  greatest  bravery ; 
the  frontiers.    Having  therefore  previously  given  and  prosecuted  his  successes  with  such  vigor 
the  government  of  domestic  policy  to  one  Plau-  th;it  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  sue  for  peace, 
tianus,  a  favorite,  to  whose  daughter  he  married  which,  it  is  said,  they  obtained  upon  the  sur- 
his  son  Caracalla,  he  set  out  for  the  east,  and  render  of  a  considerable  part  of  tneir  country, 
prosecuted  the  war  with  his  usual  expedition  and  Having  made  peace,  and  built  his  celebrated 
success.    He  forced  submission  from  the  king  of  wall,  he  retired  to  York ;  where,  partly  through 
Armenia,  destroyed  several  cities  in  Arabia  Felix,  age  and  fatigue,  partly  throu^  grief  at  the  vices 
landed  on  the  Parthian  coasts,  took  and  plundered  of  Caracalla,  he  found  himself  fast  declining, 
the  famous  city  Ctesiphon,  marched  back  through  having  already  lost  the  use  of  his  feet.    To  add 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  at  length  returned  to  to  his  distress,  he  was  told  that  the  soldiers  had 
Rome  in  triumph.     During  this  interval  Plauti-  revolted,  and  declared  his  son  emperor.   In  this 
anus,  who  was  left  to  direct  the  affairs  of  Rome,  exigence  he  seemed  once  more  to  recal  his  natural 
began  to  think  of  aspiring  to  the  empire  himself,  vigor ;  he  got  himself  immediately  pnt  into  his 
Upon  the  emperor*s  return  he  employed  a  tri-  litter,  and  commanded  the  new  emperor,  wiih 
bune  of  the  pretorian  cohorts  to  assassinate  him  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  to  be  brought  before 
aid  his  son  Caracalla.    The  tribune  informed  him.  Though  all  were  willing  to  court  the  fiivor 
i^everus  of  his  favorite's  treachery.    He  at  first  of  the  young  emperor,  such  was  the  authority  o. 
received  it  as  an  improbable  story,  and  as  the  Severus  that  none  dared  to  disobey.    They  2U>- 
artifice  of  some  who  envied  his  favorite.    But  he  peared  before  him  confounded  and  trembling, 
was  at  Ust  persuaded  to  permit  the  tribune  to  and  implored  pardon  upon  their  knees.    Upon 
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^vbjcby  patting  hit  band  to  hit  head,  be  cried  bis  own  safety,  so  that  he  neither  Taliiad  tfieir 
out,  <  Know  i&i  it  is  the  head  that  governs,  and  reproaches,  nor  feared  their  haUed.  This  safety 
not  the  feeL'  However  soon  perceiving  his  which  he  so  much  trusted  in  was  the  piocectioB 
disorder  to  increase,  and  knowing  that  he  could  of  his  soldiers.  He  had  exhausted  the  treasoiy, 
not  outlive  it,  he  called  for  poison ;  which  being  drained  the  provinces,  and  committed  a  thousand 
refused  him,  he  loaded  his  stomach  with  food,  acts  of  rapacity,  merely  to  keep  them  stedfest  m 
which,  not  being  able  to  digest,  soon  brought  his  interests ;  and,  being  disposed  to  trust  bimadf 
him  to  his  end,  in  Uie  fiAy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  with  them  particularly,  he  resdved  to  lead  then 
af\er  an  active  though  cruel  reign  of  about  eigh-  upon  a  visit  through  all  the  provinces  of  the 
teen  years.  empire.  He  first  went  into  Gennany ;  where 
Caracalla. — Caracalla  and  Geta,  being  ao-  he  dressed  himself  in  the  habit  of  the  oountij. 
knowledged  as  emperors  by  the  army,  began  to  Thence  he  travelled  into  Macedonia,  where  he 
show  a  mutual  hatred  to  each  other  even  before  pretended  to  be  a  great  admirer  oi  Alexander 
their  arrival  at  Rome.  Their  only  agreement  the  Great;  and,  among  other  extravagancias, 
>vas,  in  resolving  to  deify  Severus  their  fether ;  caused  a  statue  of  that  monarch  to  be  made  with 
but  soon  after  each  sought  to  attach  the  senate  two  feces ;  one  of  which  resembled  Alexander 
and  army  to  his  own  interest  They  were  of  and  the  other  himself.  He  called  himself  Alex- 
very  opposite  dispositions;  Caracalla  was  fierce  ander ;  walked  as  he  was  told  that  monarch  bad 
and  cruel  to  an  extreme ;  Geta  was  mild  and  walked ;  and,  like  him,  bent  kis  head  to  one 
merciful ;  so  that  the  people  soon  found  the  dan-  shoulder.  Shortly  after,  arriving  at  Lesser  Asia 
;;(rous  effects  of  being  governed  by  two  princes  and  the  ruins  of  Troy,  as  he  was  viewing  the 
of  equal  power  and  contrary  inclinations.  But  tomb  of  Achilles,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  re- 
this  opposition  was  short;  for  Caracalla,  resolved  semble  that  hero;  and,  one  of  his  freed  noen 
to  govern  alone,  furiously  entered  Geta's  aparU  happening  to  die  at  that  time,  he  used  the  sasDe 
ment,  and,  followed  by  ruffians,  slew  him  in  his  ceremonies  that  were  performed  at  the  tomb  of 
mother's  wrm.  Having  committed  this  detesta-  Patroclus.  Passing  thence  into  Bsypt,  he  mas- 
ble  murder,  he  issued  with  great  haste  horn  the  sacred  in  the  most  terrible  manner  the  inhalntants 
palace,  crying  out,  that  his  brother  would  have  of  Alexandria,  on  account  of  the  satires  they 
slain  him ;  and  that  he  was  obliged,  in  self-de-  composed  on  him.  See  Albxahdria.  Going 
fence,  to  retaliate  the  intended  injury.  He  then  thence  into  Syria,  he  invited  Artabanus,  king  of 
took  refoge  among  the  prvtorian  cohorts,  and  in  Parthia  to  a  conference,  which  he  ended  by  a 
a  pathetic  tone  b^an  to  implore  their  assistance,  most  infernal  piece  of  treachery.  Upon  his  le- 
still  making  the  same  excuse  for  his  conduct  torn  towards  Rome,  his  vices  seemed  inexhansti- 
To  this  he  added  a  much  more  prevailing  aigu-  ble ;  for,  having  been  guilty  of  parricide,  he  now 
ment,  promising  to  bestow  upon  them  the  resolved  to  many  the  mower  of  Geta  whom  he 
lar'«;csses  usually  given  upon  the  election  of  new  had  slain.  One  day  seeioff  her  drop  her  veil, 
emperors,  and  distributing  among  them  almost  which  disclosed  her  naked  bosom,  which  was 
all  the  treasures  which  had  been  amassed  by  his  extremelv  beautiful,  he  told  her  that  he  would 
father.  By  such  persuasives  the  soldiers  did  not  possess  those  charms  if  it  were  lawfol.  To  this 
hesitate  to  proclaim  him  sole  emperor,  and  to  unnatural  request  the  worthless  woman  answered 
stigmatise  the  memory  of  his  brouier  Geta  as  a  that  he  might  enjoy  all  things  who  possessed  alL 
traitor.  The  senators  were  induced,  through  Whereupon,  setting  aside  all  respect  for  his  do- 
favor  or  fear,  to  approve  what  had  been  done  by  ceased  nither,  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  her 
the  army ;  Caracalla  wept  for  the  death  of  his  in  public,  totally  disregarding  the  censures  and 
brother  whom  he  had  sudn ;  and,  to  carry  his  sarcasms  of  mankind.  However,  thoush  he  dis- 
l)\  pocrisy  to  the  utmost  extreme, ordered  him  to  regarded  shame,  he  was  not  insensible  to  fear. 
be  adored  as  a  god.  After  this  he  continued  to  He  was  continually  consulting  astrologers  what 
mark  his  course  with  blood.  Whatever  was  death  he  should  die.  He  sent  one  of  his  confi- 
clone  by  Domitian  or  Nero  fell  short  of  this  dants,  named  Matemianus,  to  consult  all  the 
monster's  barbarities.  Letus,  who  first  advised  astrologers  in  the  city  concerning  his  end.  Ma- 
him  to  murder  his  brother,  was  the  first  who  fell  temianus  considered  this  as  a  proper  time  to  get 
a  sacrifice  to  his  jealousy.  His  own  wife  Plau-  rid  of  Macrinus,  the  emperoi^s  commander  in 
tina  followed.  Papilian,  the  renowned  civilian,  Mesopotamia.  He  therefore  informed  him  hy 
was  beheaded  for  refusing  to  write  in  vindication  letter,  as  if  from  the  astrologers,  that  Macrinus 
of  his  cruelty ;  answering  the  emperoc's  request,  had  a  design  against  his  life ;  and  advised  him 
by  observing,  *  That  it  was  much  easier  to  commit  to  put  the  conspirator  to  death.  This  letter  was 
u  [)arricide  than  to  defend  it.'  He  commanded  sent  sealed, and  made  up,  amongst  many  others, 
all  governors  to  be  slain  whom  his  brother  had  to  be  delivered  to  the  emperor,  as  he  was  pre- 
apjKiinted ;  and  destroyed  no  less  than  2000  per-  paring  for  a  chariot^race.  However  he  gave  the 
sons  who  had  adhered  to  the  part^.  Whole  backet  to  Macrinus  to  read  over,  and  to  inform 
ni<rhts  were  spent  in  the  execution  of'^his  bloody  tiim  of  the  contents  when  at  leisure.  In  perusing 
decrees ;  and  the  dead  bodies  of  people  of  all  these  letters,  when  Macrinus  came  to  that  which 
ranks  were  carried  out  of  the  city  in  carts,  regarded  himself,  he  was  filled  with  surprise  and 
where  they  were  burnt  in  heaps,  without  any  of  terror.  He  reserved  the  letter  to  himself,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  a  funeral.  He  once  ordered  acquainted  the  emperor  with  the  substance  of 
his  soldiers  to  set  upon  a  crowded  audience  in  the  rest.  He  then  set  about  the  most  probaUe 
the  theatre,  only  for  discountenancing  a  charioteer  means  of  compassing  his  death.  He  applied  to 
whom  he  happened  to  fevor.  Perceiving  himself  one  Martialis,  a  man  of  great  streneth.  and  a 
hated  by  *he  people,  he  said  that  he  could  insure  centurion  of  the  giuirds,  who  hated  the  emperor 
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on  account  of  the  death  of  a  brother,  whom  Ca-  ing  his  lieutenant  Julian,  with  some  legions,  to 
lacalla  had  ordered  to  be  slain.  Macrinus  ex-  quell  the  insurrection.  However  these,  like  the 
horted  him  to  revenge  his  brother's  death  bj  rest,  soon  declared  for  Heliosrabalus,  and  slew 
killing  the  tyrant.  Martialis  readily  undertook  their  general.  Macrinus  found  he  had  treated 
the  dsmgerous  task.  Accordingly,  as  Caracalla  the  rebellion  too  slightly ;  he  therefore  resolved, 
was  riding  out  one  day  near  a  city  called  Carrs,  with  his  son,  to  mairch  directly  against  the  sedi- 
he  withdrew  privatelyy  upon  a  natural  occasion,  tious  legions,  and  force  them  to  their  duty.  Both 
with  only  one  page  to  hold  his  horse.  This  was  parties  met  on  the  confines  of  Syria :  the  battle 
the  opportunity  Sf  artialis  had  long  and  ardently  was  for  some  time  furious  and  obstinate ;  but  at 
desirea  ;  wheiefore,  running  to  him  as  if  he  had  last  Macrinus  was  overthrown,  and  obliged  to 
beencalled,  he  stabbed  the  emperor  in  the  back,  fly.  His  principal  aim  was  to  get  to  Rome, 
so  diat  he  died  immediately.  Martialis  returned  where  he  knew  his  presence  was  desired ;  where- 
to his  troop ;  but,  retiring,  he  endeavored  to  se-  fore  he  travelled  tnrough  the  provinces  of  Asia 
cure  himself  by  flight.  But  his  companions  Minor  with  the  utmost  expedition  and  privacy, 
missing  him,  and  the  page  telling  what  had  been  but  unfortunately  fell  sick  at  Chalcedon.  There 
done,  he  was  pursued  by  the  German  horse  and  those  who  were  sent  in  pursuit  overtook  and 
cut  in  pieces.  During  the  reign  of  this  execra-  put  him  to  death,  together  with  his  son  Oiadu- 
ble  tyrant,  which  continued  six  years,  the  em-  menus,  after  a  ^ort  reign  of  one  year  and  two 
pire  was  every  day  declining;  the  soldiers  were  months. 

entirely  masters  of  every  election  ;  and,  as  there  HEUooABALus.-^The  senate  and  citizens  of 
were  various  armies  in  diflerent  parts,  so  there  Rome  being  obliged  to  submit  to  the  appoint- 
were  as  many  interests  all  opposite  to  each  other,  ment  of  the  army,  as  usual,  Heliogabalus  ascended 
Caracalla,  by  satis^ing  their  most  unreasonable  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  One  at  so 
appetites,  destroyed  all  discipline  among  them,  early  an  age,  invested  with  unlimited  power  and 
and  all  subordination  in  the  state.  surrounded  with  flatterers,  could  act  only  as  they 
Macbihus. — ^The  soldiers,  after  a  suspense  of  directed.  This  young  emperor  Hiving  it  in  his 
tvro  days,  fixed  upon  Macrinus,  who  took  care  power  to  indulge  all  his  appetites,  he  studied 
to  conceal  his  being  privy  to  CaracalWs  murder,  only  their  gratification.  As  he  is  described  by 
The  senate  confirmed  their  choice,  and  likewise  historians  he  apppears  a  monster  of  sensuality, 
that  of  his  son  Diadumenns,  whom  he  took  as  a  His  short  life  is  a  tissue  of  effeminacy,  lust,  and 
partner.  Macrinus  was  fiffy-three  years  old  extravagance.  He  married,  in  four  years,  six 
when  he  entered  upon  the  government.  He  was  wives,  and  divorced  them  all.  He  built  a  tem- 
of  obscure  parentage;  some  say  by  birth  a  Moor,  pie  (o  the  sun ;  and,  willing  that  his  god  should 
who,  by  the  mere  rotation  of^  office,  being  first  nave  a  wife  as  well  as  himself,  he  married  him 
made  pncfect  of  the  praetorian  bands,  was  now,  to  Pallas,  and  shortly  afier  to  the  moon.  His 
by  treason  and  accident,  called  to  fill  the  throne,  palace  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the  pro- 
Little  is  recorded  of  this  emperor,  except  his  en-  stitutes  of  Rome,  whom  he  frequently  met  naxed, 
gaging  in  a  bloody,  though  undecided,  battle  calling  them  his  fellow-soldiers,  and  companions 
with  Artabanus  king  of  Parthta,  who,  finding  in  the  field.  He  was  so  fond  of  the  sex  that  he 
his  real  enemy  dead,  made  peace,  and  returned  carried  his  mother  with  him  to  the  senate-house, 
into  Parthia.  See  Paktdia.  Something  is  also  and  demanded  that  she  should  always  be  present 
said  of  the  severity  of  this  emperor^s  discipline;  when  matters  of  importance  were  debated.  He 
for  to  such  a  pitch  of  licentiousness  was  the  even  went  so  far  as  to  build  a  senate-house  for 
Roman  army  now  arrived  that  the  most  severe  women,  with  suitable  orders,  habits,  and  dis- 
punishroenu  were  unable  to  restrain  the  soldiers;  tinctions,  of  which  his  mother  was  made  presi- 
and  yet  the  most  gentle  inflictions  were  looked  dent  lliey  met  several  times ;  all  their  debates 
upon  as  severity.  It  was  this  rigorous  discip-  turning  upon  the  fashions  of  the  day  and  the 
line ;  with  the  artifices  of  Msesa,  ^andmo^er  to  different  formalities  to  be  used  in  giving  and  re- 
Heliogabalus  the  natural  son  of  Caracalla,  that  ceiving  visits.  To  these  follies  he  added  great 
caused  the  emperor's  ruin.  Heliogabalus  was  cruelty  and  boundless  prodigality :  he  said  that 
priest  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun,  in  Eroesa,  such  dishes  as  were  cheaply  obtained  were  scarcely 
a  city  of  Phoenicia;  and,  though  but  fourteen  worth  eating.  His  suppers,  therefore,  generally  cost 
years  old,  was  greatly  loved  by  the  army  for  the  6000  crowns,  and  often  60,000.  He  was  always 
beauty  of  his  peteon,  and  the  memory  of  his  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched 
father,  whom  they  still  considered  as  their  bene-  with  precious  stones,  and  yet  never  wore  the 
factor.  This  was  soon  perceived  by  the  grand-  same  habit  twice.  His  palace,  his  chambers,  and 
mother ;  who,  being  very  rich  in  gold  and  jewels,  his  beds,  were  all  furnished  of  the  richest  stuffs, 
gave  liberal  presents  among  them,  while  they  covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  \\henever  he 
frequently  repaired  to  the  temple,  both  from  the  took  horse,  all  the  way  between  his  apartment 
garrison  in  the  city  and  the  camp  of  Macrinus.  and  the  place  of  mounting  was  covered  with  gold 
This  intercourse  growing  every  day  more  fre-  and  silver  dust  strewn  at  his  approach.  These  ex- 
quent,  the  soldiers,  disgusted  with  the  severities  cesses  were  soon  perceived  by  his  grandmother 
of  Macrinus,  began  to  think  of  placing  Helioga-  Massa,  whose  intrigues  had  first  raised  him  to  the 
balus  in  his  stead.  Accordingly,  sending  for  him  throne ;  so  that  she  thought  to  lessen  his  power 
to  their  camp,  he  was  iroediately  proclaimed ;  by  dividing  it.  For  this  purpose,  under  a  pre- 
and  such  were  the  hopes  of  his  virtues  that  all  tence  of  freeing  him  from  the  cares  of  public 
men  began  to  affect  his  interests.  Macrinus,  business,  she  persuaded  him  to  adopt  his  cousin- 
who  was  pursuing  his  pleasures  at  Antioch,  gave  german,  Alexander  Severus,as  his  successor ;  and 
but  little  attention  to  tne  first  report :  only  send«  likewise  to  make  him  his  partner  in  the  consul* 
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ship.    UdiogabahiSy  hating  thus  nised  his  cou-  foeiidaiioB.    To  the  most  nnd  jastiee  he  tAisi 

sin,  had  scaroely  grr&k  htm  his  power,  when  he  the  greatest  humauty.    He  loved  tbe  food,  &r: 

wished  again  to  take  it  amiy ;  bat  the  virtues  of  was  a  severe  refMOver  of  ifae  lewd  and  m&mo'^ 

this  young  priace  had  so  gvntly  endeased  him  to  His  aooompUshments  weie  60|nad  to  his  vst^ 

the  peopte  and  the  army,  that  the  aMempt  had  HewasataeKcdlentmathcniatioiuijgeQaBfiiKifi. 

like  to  have  been  "fiital  to  die  tyrsttt.    The  pre*  and  mikaidian ;  be  was  skilled  in  paiaonr  ;y 

torian  soldiers,  mutinying,  attempled  to  kill  him  seulptmt;  and  in  poetry  few  of  his  none  oe». 

as  be  was  walking  in  Im  gaidiens ;  but  be  es*  equn  him.    in  short,  snob  were  hia  talenh.  x-. 

caped  by  biding  himself  fimm  their  liiiy.    How*  such  the  sotidiiy  of  his  indgmenl,  tfani,  ibKr 

ever,  upon  retuiaing  to  their  camp»  they  con-  but  sixteen  yean  of  age,  be  was  conndcsBtf  e « 

tinned  tne  sedition ;  requiting  that  ibe  emperor  wise  man.    Hw  fint  part  of  bis  sragu  w  vptz 

should  xeroove  such  penons  fi:om  about  him  as  in  a  celbnnation  of  the  abusna  of  bis  predeBeBar 

oppressed  tbe  aubiects,  and  contributed  to  con*  He  ^restored  the  senators  to  their  r 

taminate  him.     They  requited  also  the  being  being  undertaken  wi^out  the  most 

permitted  to  guard  die  young  prinoe  tbemselveB,  and   most   mature   delibeiatioti. 

and  that  none  of  -die  emperor's  favorites  or  fiumi-  number  of  bis  advisem  was  his  modicr 

liars  should  be  permitted  to  converse  wi&  him.  a  woman  eminent  for  her  virtues  askd  acc?r 

HeUogabalus  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  comply ;  plishments,  and  who  made  use  of  bcr  pove?  *• 

and,  conscious  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  made  aeoure  ber  son  tbe  affiaoiiooa  of  liis  subjeot^  art 

preparations  for  death,  when  it  should  arrive,  in  a  to  procure  <them  the  most  just  adaainistfiir!'  - 

manner  truly  whimsical  and  peculiar.    He  built  He  was  a  rigid  pnnisber  of  suoh  mngistmB  7^ 

a  lofty  tower,  with  ateps  of  gold  and  pearl,  took  bribes,  saying  that  it  was  oot  enoofl  «- 

whence  to  throw  himself  headlong  in  case  of  de^Hiive  suoh  of  their  places ;  for,  ihtsr  ^-: 

neoessihr.    He  also  piepaied  cords  of   purple  bemg  great,  their  lives  in  4nost  ca«es  occ^: . 

silk  and  gold  to  strangle  himself  with ;  he  pro-  pay  for  a  breach  of  thera%     On  the  comrvy.  «> 

vided  golden  inrords  and  daggers  to  stabbimself  thought  he  could  never  sufficiently  reward  ^' 

with ;  and  poison  to  be  kept  in  boxes  of  emer-  as  had  been  remarkable  for  their  justice  aa^  - 

aid,  in  order  to  obtain  what  dtfith  he  chose  best,  legrity,  keeping  a  register  of  their  nnme^ ;. . 

Thus  fearing  all  things,  but  particulairly  suspi^  soraetimeft  askmg  suoh  of  then   as  ap^rar-t 

cious  of  the  designs  of  the  senate,  be  banished  modest  and  unwilling  to  approndt  him  m 

them  all  out  of  the  city:  he  next. attempted  to  diey  were  ao   backward    in    demaDdine  1 

poison  Alexander,  and  spread  a  report  of  bis  rewaid>  and  why  they  suffered  him  10  be  il  ^ . 

death ;  but,  perceiving  the  soldiers  begin  to  mu-  debt  ?     His  clemency  extendnd   even  to    - 

tiny,  he  immediately  took  him  in  bis  chariot  to  Christians,  who  had  b<«n  punished  in  tbe  ioir  - 

the  camp,  where  be  experienced  a  fresh  morti-  reigns  with  unrelenting  barbarity.     Upon  a  ^« 

ficatton,  by  finding  all  the  acclamations  of  'the  test  between  them  and  a  company  of  cooks  j 

army  directed  only  to  his  successor.    This  not  vintners,  about  a  piece  of  public  ^loond,  « 

a  little  raised  his  indignation,  and  excited  his  the  one  claimed  as  a  place  for  public  vor    . 

desire  of  revenge^     He  returned  towards  the  ^od   the  other  for  exercising   their  resp-^ 

city,  threatening  the  most  severe  punishments  trades,  he  decided  the  point  by  his  rescn:*.  - 

against  those  who  had  displeased  him,  and  me-  these  words :  *  It  is  better  that  God  be  * 

dilating  fresh  cruelties.    However  the  soldiers  shipped  there  in  any  manner  than  that  the  jl** 

were  unwilling  to  give  him  time  to  put  his  de-  should  be  put  to  uses  of  drunkenness  and  •'•- 

signs  in  execution :  they  followed  him  directly  bancbery/    His  abilities  in  wnr  were  cqoJ 

to  his  palace,  pursued  him  from  apartment  to  his  assmuity  in  peace.     Tbe  empire,  «  jr. 

apartment,  and  at  last  found  him  concealed  in  a  from  the  remissness  and  debauohety  of  the  f  "^ 

privy;  a  situation  very  different  from  that  in  ceding  reigns  now  began  to  be  attacked  oa  €*:r 

which  he  expected  to  die.    Having  dragged  him  ride,  wanted  a  person  of  vigor  mod  coQdi.c'  * 

thence  through  the  streets,  with  the  most  bitter  defend  it    Alexander  faced  the  enemy  whetv-  - 

invectives,  and  having  despatched  him,  they  at-  the  invasion  was  most  formidable,  nod  fiv 

tempted  once  more  to  squeeze  his  pampered  body  short  timedefSerred  its  ruin.    His  first  eip>^i- 

into  a  privy;  but,  not  effecting  this,  they  threw  tion,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  »«« -  * 

it  into  the  Tiber,  with  heavy  weighu,  that  none  the  Parthians  and  Persians,  wlmn  he  op .^-*^ 

might  afterwards  find  or  give  it  burial.    This  was  with  a  powerful  army.     The    Ptorsian$  «-- 

the  miserable  and  ignominious  death  of  Helio-  routed  in  a  decisive  engagement  witb    :r . 

gabalus,in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  af^er  slaughter;  the  cities  of  Ctestpbon  and  B^^'.s 

a  detestable  reign  of  four  years.    His  mother  were  once  more  taken,  «nd  the  Robbmi  eaf  .:v 

also  was  slain  at  the  same  time  by  the  soldiers ;  was  restored  to  its  former  limits.     Upon  t  > 

as  were  also  many  of  tbe  opprobrious  associates  return  to  Antioch  his  mother  MammKs  v^> 

of  his  criminal  pleasures.  for  the  fiunous  Origen,  to  be  instructed  by  t>3 

Alexander  Sevesus.— Alexander  being  with-  in  the  principles  of  Christianity;  and,  after  c^ 

out  opposition  declared  emperor,   the  senate,  courring  with  him  for  some  time  npon  the  o 

with  toeir  usual  adoration,  were  for  conferring  iect,  dismissed  him,  vritb  a  psoper  safe^vaKi. : 

new  titles  upon  him ;  but  he  modestly  declined  his  native  city  of  Alexandria.    About  tbe  mm 

them  all,  alleging  that  titles  were  only  honorable  time  that  Alexander  was  victorious  in  the  fv^ 

when  given  to  virtue.    This  outset  was  a  happy  Furius  Celsus,  his  geneml,  obtaiiwd    a  « ^.^a^ 

omen  of  his  future  virtues ;  and  few  princes  in  victory  over  the  Mauritanians  in  Africn.     \  t^^ 

history  have  been  more  commended  by  their  con*  Macrinus  was  successfol  in  Gormany ,  and  J  v  -i 

temporaries,  or  indeed   more   deserved  com-  Rdmatus  returned  conqueror    from 
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UoiDever  tkese  ▼iciories  only  hastenod  4ihe  -de-  aad  pvonuA  obedieaee  weve  Kmarked.  In  the 
cline  of  %ke  emptro,  which  was  wasted  fay  the  veign  of  Uamcalla  he  was  asade  a  centurion,  and 
exertion  of  its  own  strengtii.  About  the  thir-  distinguished  himself  in  this  station  by  his  strict 
teenth  year  of  his  rei^,  the  Uipper  Gecaiansy  attention  to  morals  and  discipline.  When  made 
and  other  northern  nations,  began  to  pour  down  a  tribune,  he  still  retained  the  hardy  simplicity 
immense  swarms  of  people  upon  die  more  senth-  of  his  life;  eat  as  the  meanest  sentinel;  spent 
em  parts  of  the  empire.  They  passed  the  whole  days  in  exercisin|(  his  troops;  and  now 
Rhine  end  the  Danube  with  such  ray  that  «ll  and  then  wrestled  with  eight  or  ten  of  the  stroos- 
Italy  was  thfown  into  oonstemation;  vthtok  the  est  men  in  the  army.  When  Macrinus  was  made 
emperor  made  what  levies  he  could,  and  went  emperor^  he  reftised  to  serve  under  a  prince  that 
in  person  to  stem  the  torrent ;  which  he  speedtfy  had  betrayed  his  sovereign ;  and  retired  to  Thraoe, 
efieded.  It  was  in  &e  coune  of  his  snooesees  his  native  country,  where  he  followed  oommeice 
ilgainat  the  enemy  thai  he  was  cat  off  by  .a  and  purchased  some  lands.  Upon  the  accession 
mutiny  aasong  his  so4diers.  The  legions  en-  of  lietiogabalus,  this  bold  veteran  once  more  re- 
camped  ahent  Mi^unitia»  hnving  i>een  ahomina-  turned  to  the  army;  but  was  disgusted  at  the 
b^'Ooraipted  durii^  the  xeipi  of  Heliogabalns,  efieminaqrof  the  emperor;  who,  bouringamaiing 
and  tnitted  up  in  ^  kinds  of  rs^ne  and  diso-  instances  of  his  strength,  asked  him  if  he  were 
bedienoe,  required  the  most  strict  command,  equally  capable  in  combats  of  another  natuie  ? 
AleMndber  teould  netdier  -endure  their  tumoUnary  This  quesuon  was  so  little  suited  to  the  temper  of 
obedience,  nor  they  his  legohirtliscipline.  They  Maximinus  that  he  left  the  court.  Upon  the  <lealh 
exclaimed  that  they  were  govemc^d  by  an  avn-  of  Uelio^balus  he  again  returned  to  Rome,  and 
riciotts  woman,  and  a  mean-spirited  boy ;  and  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  Alexander^ 
resolved  upon  electing  an  emperor  capable  of  who  recommended  him  to  the  senate,  and  made 
ruling  cdone.  In  this  general  revolt,  Maxuninus,  him  commander  of  the  fourth  legioi^  which  con- 
an  M  commander,  held  frequent  conferences  sisted  of  new  raised  soldiers.  Maximinus  per- 
with  the  soldiers,  and  influned  the  sedition,  formed  his  duty  with  great  exactness  and  success. 
At  length  they  sent  an  execution^'  into  Alex*  Nor  was  his  valor  less  apparent  against  the  Get- 
ai)der*s  tent;  who  immediately  struck  off  his  mans;  so  that  he  vras  unanimously  reckoned 
head,  and  shortly  after  that  of  his  mother.  He  the  boldest,  bravest,  and  most  virtuous  soldier 
died  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  in  the  empire.  He  soon,  however,  forfeited 
prosperous  reign  of  thirteen  years  and  nine  days,  these  titles,  when  raised  to  the  throne ;  and  be- 
RoME  UNTIL  THE  MURDEE  OF  GoRDiAN  I.  camo  the  most  crucl  tyrant  upon  earth.  The 
AND  11.^ — ^The  tumults  occasioned  by  the  death  senate  and  people  of  Rome  were  the  first  that 
of  Alexander  being  appeased,  Maximinus,  who  incurred  his  resentment,  they  absolutely  refusing 
had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the  sedition,  was  to  confirm  the  election  made  by  the  army,  and 
chosen  emperor.  This  extraordinary  man  vras  he  became  the  first  emperor  who  reigned  without 
bom  of  very  obscure  parentage,  being  the  son  of  their  concurrence.  The  Christians  felt  the  weight 
a  herdsman  of  Thrace.  At  first  he  followed  his  of  bis  resentment ;  and  were  persecuted  in  several 
father's  profession,  and  only  exercised  his  per-  parts  of  the  empire.  His  cruelty  particularly 
sonal  courage  against  robbers.  Soon  after  he  extended  to  the  nch,  whose  lives  and  estates  b»- 
enlisted  in  the  Roman  army,  where  he  became  came  a  frequent  sacrifice  to  his  avarice  and  sus- 
remarkable  for  his  great  strength,  discipline,  and  picion.  lieing  ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  his 
coun^.  He  was  no  less  tlmn  eight  feet  and  extraction,  he  commanded  all  such  as  were 
a  half  high ;  and  of  strength  corresponding  to  acquainted  with  him  and  his  parentage  to  be 
his  size.  His  wife's  bracelet  served  him  for  slam.  In  the  midst  of  these  cruelties  his  mili- 
a  thumb  ring ;  and  his  strength  was  so  great  tary  operations  were  carried  on  with  a  spirit  be- 
that  he  was  able  to  draw  a  carriage  which  two  coming  a  better  monarch.  He  overthrew  the 
oxen  could  not  move.  His  diet  was  as  ex-  Germans  in  several  battles,  and  wasted  their 
traordinary  as  the  rest  of  his  endowments ;  he  country  with  fire  and  sword.  To  attach  the 
generally  ate  forty  pounds  of  flesh  it  is  said  every  soldiers  firmly  to  him,  he  increased  their  pay ; 
day,  and  drank  six  gallons  of  wine.  With  a  frame  and,  in  every  duty  of  the  camp,  he  himself  took 
so  athletic,  he  was  possessed  of  a  mind  undaunted  as  much  pains  as  the  meanest  sentinel.  In  every 
in  danger,  neither  fearing  nor  regarding  man.  engagement,  where  the  conflict  was  hottest,  Maxi- 
The  first  time  he  wta  made  known  to  the  empe-  minus  vras  always  seen  fighting  in  person.  In 
ror  Severus  was  upon  his  celebrating  games  on  the  mean  time  his  cruelties  h^d  so  alienated  the 
the  birth-day  of  his  son  Geta.  Maximinus  was  minds  of  his  subjects  that  several  conspiracies 
then  a  rude  countryman,  and  reouested  the  era-  were  formed  against  him.  Magnus,  a  consular 
peror  to  be  permitted  to  contend  for  the  prizes  person,  and  some  others  had  agreed  in  a  plot  to 
which  were  distributed.  Severus,  unwilling  to  break  down  a  wooden  bridge,  as  soon  as  the 
infringe  the  military  discipline,  would  not  permit  emperor  had  passed  it,  and  thus  to  abandon  him 
him  to  combat,  except  with  slaves,  against  whom  to  the  enemy.  But  this,  being  discovered,  gave 
his  strength  appeared  astonishing.  He  overcame  Maximinus  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  na- 
sixteen  in  running,  one  after  the  other;  he  then  tural  severity,  who  upon  this  pretext  alone 
keot  up  with  the  emperor  on  horseback ;  and,  caused  above  4000  to  be  slain.  Shortly  after 
liaving^  fatigued  him  in  the  course,  he  was  op-  some  of  Alexander's  old  soldiers,  withdrawing 
posea  to  seven  of  the  most  active  soldiers,  and  themselves  from  the  camp,  proclaimed  one 
overcame  them  with  the  greatest  ease.  From  Quartianns  emperor ;  but  shortly  after,  in  the 
thaj  time  he  vras  noticed,  and  taken  into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  person  who  had  been  the 
emperor's  body-guaids,  in  which  his  assiduity  promoter  of  bis  edvancement,  murdered  Urn  *ii 
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his  bed,  and  carried  his  bead  to  Maziminus;    Gordian,  towards  Carthage;  where  he  foo^^t  the 
who  received  the  present  kindly,  but  put  the    younger  Gordian,  slew  him,  and  dcsuoyed  his 
bearer  to  a  cruel  death,  for   his  complicated    army.    The  father,  hearing  of  the  death  of  his 
treason  and  treachery,    lliese  pojlial  insurrec-    aon,  together  with  the  loss  of  the  battle,  stnngled 
tions  were  followed  by  a  spirit  of  general  dis-    himself  in  his  own  girdle, 
content  throughout  the  empire.    The  provinces        Rome  until  the  icuedee  of  MAxrKnrus. — 
of  Africa  were  the  first  that  showed  their  detes-    CapeUanus  pursuing  his  victory  entered  Car- 
ration  of  the  tyranL    They  first  slew  his  procu-    thage ;  where  he  gave  a  loose  to  pfll^e  and 
rator ;  and  afterwards  resolved  to  throw  off  all    slaughter,  under  a  pretence  of  revenging  the 
expectation  of  pardon,  and  create  a  new  empe-    cause  of  BAaziminus.    The  news  of  diese  snc> 
ror.    Gordian  was  then  proconsul,  a  person  of   cesses  was  soon  brought  to  the  emperor,  wbo  now 
great  fiime  for  his  virtues,  and  highly  reverenced    increased  his  diligence,  and  flattered    himself 
for  a  blameless  life  of  near  eighty.    Him,  there-    with  a  speedy  opportunity  of  revenge.     He  led 
fore,  they  determined  to  elect ;  and  accordingly    on  his  large  army  by  hasty  journeys  into  Italy, 
the  soldiers  and  natives,  assembling  together,  tu-    threatening  destruction  to  dl  his  opposers.    No- 
multuously  entered  his  house.    Gordian,  who    thing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  senate 
at  first  supposed  they  were  come  to  kill  him,    upon  the  news  of  this  defeat    They  now  saw 
being  made  sensible  of  their  intentions,  refosed    themselves  not  only  deprived  of  the  assistance 
their  offer,  alleging  his  great  age.    But  they  con-    of  Gordian  and  his  son,  but  also  opposed  by 
strained  him  to  accept  of  the  dignity;  and  he,    two  formidable  tyrants,  each  commanding  a  wie- 
with  his  son  Gordian,  who  was  forty-six  years    torious  arm^,  directly  marching  towards  Rome, 
of  age,  were  declared  emperors.    The  old  man    In  this  afflicting  exigence,  tb^,  with  great  so- 
immediately  wrote  to  the  senate,  declaring  that    lemnity,  met  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  after 
he  had  unwiUinglv  accepted  of  the  empire,  and    the  most  mature  deliberations  chose  Pupienus 
would  only  keep  his  authority  till  he  had  freed    and  Balbinus  emperors  conjointly.    These  were 
their  common  country  from  the  tyranny  of  its    men  who  had  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  public 
present  oppressor.     The  senate  very  joyfully    both  in  war  and  peace,  having  commanded  ar- 
oonfirmed  his  election,  adjudging  Maximinus  an    mies,  and  governed  provinces  with  great  repn- 
enemy  and  traitor  to  the  state.  The  citizens  also    tation;  and  being  now  appointed  to  oppose  Max- 
showed  an  equal  zeal  in  the  cause:  they  flew    iminus,  they  made  what  levies  they  could.  With 
njion  such  as  were  the  reputed  fHends  of'^Maxi-    these,  Pupienus  marched  to  stop  the  progress  of 
minus,  and  tore  them  to  pieces.  So  great  an  alte-    the  invaders,  leaving  the  city  to  a  fresh  uid  Du- 
ration being  made  in  the  city  against  Maximinus,    looked  for  calamity.     This  was  occa^tioned  by 
the  senate  made  all  necessary  preparations  for    two  of  Maximinus  s  soldiers,  who,  entering  the 
their  security,  ordering  Maximinus  s  governors    senate  house,  were  slain  by  two  senators.    T\a» 
to  be  displaced.    This  order  was  differently  re-    quickly  gave  offence  to  the  body  of  the  prc- 
oeived  in  different  parts;  in  some  provinces  the    torian  soldiers,  who  instantly  resolved  to  take 
governors  were  slam;  in  others  the  messengers    revenge,  but  were  opposed  by  the  citizens;  so 
of  the  senate;  so  that  all  parts  of  the  empire  felt    that  nothing  was  seen  throughout  Rome,  but  tu- 
the  civil  war.    In  the  mean  time,  when  Maxi-    mult,  slaughter,  and  cruelty.    In  this  universal 
minus  was  informed  of  these  charges  against  him,    confusion,  the  calamity  was  increased    by  the 
his  rage  appeared  ungovernable.  He  roared  like    soldiers  setting  the  city  on  fire.    Nevertheless, 
a  savage  neast,  and  violently  struck  his  head    Maximinus  himself  was  not  mx>re  fortunate, 
against  the  wall.  At  length,  his  fury  having  some-    Being  informed  of  the  new  election  of  emperors, 
what  subsided,  he  called  his  whole  army  toge-    his  fury  was  renewed,  and  he  passed  the  Alps, 
ther ;  and,  in  a  set   speech,  exhorted  them  to    expecting,  upon  entering  Italy,  to  refresh  his 
revenge  his  cause,  giving  them  the  strongest  as-    fatigued  and  famished  army  in  that  fertile  coqd- 
surances  that  they  should  possess  the  estates  of    tiy.    Approachinff  Aquileia  he  was  astonished 
all  such  as  had  offended.    The  soldiers  unani-    to  find  it  prepared  for  the  most  obstinate  resist- 
mously  promised  to  be  faithful ;  they  received    ance,  and  resolved  to  hold  out  a  regular  siege. 
his  harangue  with    their  usual   acclamations ;    At  last  a  mutiny  in  his  army  rescued  the  de- 
and,  thus  encouraged,he  led  them  towards  Rome,    dining  empire  fVom  destruction.    The  soldien 
breathing  slaughter  and  revenge.    However,  he    beine  lone  harassed  by  famine  and  fatigue,  and 
found  many  obstacles  to  his  impetuosity ;  and,    heanng  of  revolts  on   every  side,  resolved  to 
thongh  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  despatch,    terminate  their  calamities  by  the  tyrant's  death, 
his  marches  were  incommodious  and  slow.   The    and  slew  both  him  and  his  son,  whom  he  bad 
tumultuous  and  disobedient  armies  of  the  em-    made  his  partner  in  the  empire,  after  a  usurpa- 
pire  were  at  present  very  different  from  the    tion  of  about  three  years,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
legions  that  were  led  on  by  Sylla  or  Cesar ;  they    of  his  age. 

were  loaded  with  baggage,  and  followed  by  slaves  Pupienus  amd  Balbimus. — ^The  tyrant  being 
and  women,  rather  resembling  an  eastern  caravan,  dead,  and  his  body  thrown  to  birds  of  prey,  Po- 
than  a  military  battalion.  To  Uiese  inconveniences  pienus  and  Balbinus  continued  emperors  with- 
was  added  the  hatred  of  the  cities  through  which  out  opposition.  But  the  prsetorian  soldiers,  noto- 
hepassed,  the  inhabitants  abandoning  their  houses  rious  for  mutiny  and  treason,  resolved  on  further 
jpon  his  approach,  and  securing  their  provisions  change.  The  dissensions  between  the  new  made 
in  proper  hiding  places.  However,  his  affairs  be-  emperors  themselves  also  contributed  to  *heir 
gan  to  wear  a  favorable  appearance  in  Africa ;  downfall :  for  though  both  were  remarkable  for 
for  Capelianus,  governor  of  Numidia,  raised  a  wisdom  and  age,  yet  they  could  not  restrain  their 
body  of  troops  in  his  favor^  and  marched  against    mutual  jealousy.    Pupienus  claimed  the  supe- 
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riority  for  his  great  experience ;  while  Balbinas  re?oU,  howe?ery  was  .  of  sfa6r(  daiation ;  and 

was  equally  aspiring  upon  account  of  his  family  Decius  was  appointed  by  Philip  to  command  in 

and  fortune.    In  thu  ill-judged  contest,  the  pr»-  his  room.  However,  the  army  was  scarcely  arrived 

torian  soldiers,  who  were  enemies  to  both,  set  at  Verona,  when  it  revolted  in  favor  of  Decius, 

upon  them  in  their  palace,  at  a  time  when  their  and  setting  violently  upon  Philip,  a  sentinel,  with 

guards  were  amusing  themselves  with  the  Capi>  one  blow,  cleaved  his  head  asunder,  separating 

toline  games.    Pupienus,  perceiving  their  tumul-  the  under  jaw  from  the  upper.   Such  was  the  de- 

tuous  approach,  sent  with  the  utmost  speed  for  served  death  of  Philip,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  oi 

assistance  from  his  colleague:   but  he,  out  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  about  five  years :  Decius 

suspicion  that  something  was  designed  against  being  universally  acknowledged  as  his  successor, 

himself,  refused  to  send  such  of  the  German  A.  D.  348. 

guards  as  were  next  his  person.    Thus  the  sedi-        Decius  avd  his  son. — ^The  activity  and  wis- 

tious  soldiers  found  an  easy  access  to  both  the  dom  of  Decius  in  some  measure  arrested  the 

emperors ;  and,  dragging  them  from  the  palace  to  hastening  decline  of  the  empire.     The  senate 

the  camp,  slew  them  both.  seemed  to  think  so  highly  of  his  merits  that 

GoRDiAN  III. — In  the  midst  of  this  sedition,  they  voted  him  not  inferior  to  Trajan;  and  in- 

as  the  mutineen  were  proceeding  along  the  deed  he  seemed  in  every  instance  to  consult  their 

streets  of  the  capital,  they  met   Gordian,  the  dignity,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people.    He  per- 

grandson  of  him  who  was  slain  in  Africa,  and  raitted  them  to  choose  a  censor,  as  in  the  fiou- 

declared  him  emperor.    This   prince  was  but  rishing  times  of  Rome ;  and  Valerian,  his  gene- 

sixteen  years  old,  but  his  virtues  seemed  to  com-  ral,  a  man  of  such  strict  morals  that  his  life  was 

pensate  for  his  want  of  experience.    His  learn-  said  to  be  a  continual  censorship,  was  chosen  to 

ing  was  equal  to  his  virtues ;  and  he  had  62,000  that  dignity.     But  no  virtue  could  now  prevent 

volumes,  we  are  told,  in  his  library.    His  respect  the  approaching  downfiadl  of  the  state :  tne  ob- 

for  Misithseus,  his  governor  and  instructor,  was  stinate  disputes  between  the  Pagans  and  the 

such  that  he  married  his  daughter,  and  profited  Christians  within  the  empire,  and  the  unceasing 

by  his  counsels  throughout  his  reign.     The  first  irruptions  of  barbarous  nations  from  without, 

four  years  were  attended  with  the  utmost  pros-  enfeebled  it  beyond  remedy.     To  stop  these,  a 

perity ;  but  in  the  fifth  he  was  alarmed  witn  ac-  persecution  of  the  Christians,  now  a  most  nume* 

counts  from  the  east,  that  Sapor,  kins  of  Persia,  rous  body,  was  impolitically  and  cruelly  begun  ; 

had  furiously  invaded  the  confines  of  the  Roman  thousands  were  put  to  death,  and  all  the  arts  of 

empire,  and,  having  taken  Antioch,  had  pillaged  cruelty  tried   in  vain  to  lessen  their  crowing 

Syria,  and  all  the  adjacent  provinces.  The  Goths  number.    This  was  succeeded  by  dreadifiil  de- 

also  invaded  the  empire  on  their  side,  pouring  vastations  from  the  Goths,  in  Thrace  and  Moetia. 

down  like  a  flood  from  the  north,  and  attempting  These  irruptions  Decius  went  to  oppose  in  per- 

to  fix  their  residence  in  the  kingdom  of  Thrace,  son ;  and,  coming  to  an  engagement,  slew  30,000 

To  oppose  both,  Gordian  prepared  an  army;  of  these  barbarians  in  one  battle.     But,  in  pur- 

and  having  gained  some  victories  over  the  Goths,  suing  his  victory,  he  was,  by  the  treacherr  of 

whom  he  obliged  to  retire,  he  turned  his  arms  Gallus  his  own  general,  led  into  a  defile,  where 

against  the  Persians,  whom  he  defeated  upon  the  Goths  had  secret  information  to  attack  him. 

several  occasions.    But  his  only  successful  ge-  Inthisdisadvantageoussitoation,  Decius  first  saw 

neral  died  suddenly,  and  things  then  proceeding  his  son  killed  wiUi  an  arrow,  and  soon  after  his 

from  bad  to  worse,  Philip,  an  Arabian  chief,  was  whole  army  put  to  the  rout.    Wherefore,  re- 

at  first  madetts  equal  in  the  empire,  and  shortly  solving  not  to  survive  his  loss,  he  put  spun  to 

after  invested  with  the  sole  power.  Gordian  was,  his  horse,  and  plunging  into  a  ouagmire  was 

by  his  order,  slain,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  swallowed  up.     He  died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 

his  age,  after  a  successful  reign  of  nearly  six  his  age,  after  a  short  reign  of  two  years  and  six 

years.  months;  leaving  the  character  of  an  excellent 

Philip.— Philip,  having  thus  murdered  his  prince, 
benefactor,  was  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  Gallus  ano  ^miliamus. — Gallus,  who  had 
army.  The  senate  confirm^  his  election,  and  thus  betrayed  the  army,  had  the  addreai  to  get 
gave  him  the  title  of  Augustus.  He  was  about  himself  declared  emperor  by  that  part  of  it  which 
forty  years  old  when  became  to  the  throne ;  being  had  survived  the  defeat ;  be  was  rorty-five  yean 
the  son  of  an  obscure  Arabian,  who  had  been  a  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  was  descended 
captain  of  banditti.  He  associated  with  him  in  from  an  honorable  fiimily.  He  now  agreed  to 
the  empire  his  son,  a  boy  of  six  yean  of  age ;  pay  a  considerable  annual  tribute  to  the  Goths  * 
and,  to  secure  his  power  at  home,  made  peace  and,  having  thus  purchased  a  short  remissioQ 
with  the  Persians,  and  marched  his  army  towards  from  war,  returned  to  Rome,  to  give  a  loose  to  his 
Rome.  On  his  way,  having  conceived  a  desire  pleasures.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable 
to  visit  his  native  country  of  Arabia,  he  built  than  the  state  of  the  provinces  at  this  time.  The 
there  a  city  called  PhilippopoUs :  and  thence  re-  Goths  and  othei^barliarous  nations,  not  satisfied 
turning  to  Rome  was  received  as  emperor  with  with  their  late  bribes,  broke  in  upon  the  eastern 
all  the  usual  marks  of  submission.  To  put  the  parts  of  Europe.  On  the  other  side  the  Peniant 
people  in  good  humor,  he  caused  the  secular  and  Scythians  committed  unheard  of  ravages  in 
games  to  be  celebrated,  with  a  magnificence  su-  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  The  emperor,  regaid* 
penor  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  But,  the  Goths  less  of  every  national  calamity,  was  lost  in  de- 
leaving invaded  the  empire,  Marinas,  Phi1ip*s  bauch  and  sensuality ;  and  the  Pagans  were 
lieutenant,  who  was  sent  against  them,  revolted,  allowed  a  power  of  persecuting  the  Christians 
and  caused  himself  to  be  declared  emperor.  This  through  all  parts  of  iie  state :  these  calamities 
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were  mecteded  hf  a  pestitenee  tluil  tesned  to  tMnterians.    Id  Dada  and  PSumoma,  aln^fc 

have  sfMead  ovet  the  euth,  and  contiBaed  raging  were  driven  back  by  RegUliiDna,  who  fs^ 

for  aevenil  years ;  and  all  these  by  a  civil  war,  several  yietories  in  one  <uy.     Bot  ni  ds  as 

which  followed  soon  after,  between  Gallus  and  time,  one  Ingenaus,  a  man  ^  great  npUL 

his  general  JEmiliaaus,  who,  haviug  gained  a  in  war,  and  universaJly  belored  both  by  (k  r^ 

victory  over  the  Goths,  was  proclaimed  emperor  pie  and  soldieiy,  caused  himself  to  be  pncaa- 

by  his  army.     Gallus,  hearrog  this,  prepared  to  ed  emperor  in  Pannonia,  where  he  was  gtaei^ 

oppose  his  dangerous  rival.     Both  armies  met  acknowledged  as  well  as  in  Mcpsia,    GaKs. 

in  Moesia,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  iElmi-  no  sooner  heard  of  his  revolt,  than  he  msx.- 

lianus  was  victorious,  and  Gallus,  with  his  son,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  liavenna,  lAat  ^ 

slain.    He  died  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  then  was,  into  lUyricum,  engaged  IiigeMBi,s 

age,  after  an  unhappy  reign  of  two  years  and  put  him  to  flight.    Some  say  that  Ii^ebsos  m 

four  months,     .fimilianns,  after  his  victory  over  Killed  after  the  battle  by  bis  own  soldien ;  ocx^ 

Gallus,  expected  to  be  acknowledged  emperor ;  affirm  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  jfe 

but  was  miserably  disappointed.    The  senate  re-  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Galliesm,  b 

fused  to  acknowledge  him;  and  an  army  sta-  used  his  victory  with  a  croelty  hardly  paiaife& 


an  obstscle  to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  slew  such  as  have  borne  arms  against  me,  and  n^^ 

him  to  avoid  a  civil  war.  have  fallen  in  the  field ;  you  must  in  cvoj  c^ 

Valebian. — ^Valerian  being  universally  ac-  destroy  all  the  males,  old  and  young ;  tpu^ta 

knowledged  as  emperor,  although  arrived  at  the  who  have  wished  ill  to  me ;  none  who  b« 

age  of  seventy,  set  about  reforming  the  state  with  spoken  ill  of  me  the  son  of  Valerian,  the  fiihc 

a  spirit  that  seemed  to  mark  a  good  mind  and  and  brother  of  princes.     Ingennns  eiapev 

unabated    vigor.     But    reformation  was  then  Tear,  kill,  cut  in  pieces  without  mercy ;  tok  ?• 

grown  almost  impracticable.    The  disputes  be-  derstand  me ;  do  then  as  you  know  I  woB.d  : 

tween  the  Pagans  and  Christians  divided  the  who  have  written  to  you  with  my  own  bn: 

empire  as  before ;  and  a  dreadfhl  persecution  of  In  consequence  of  these  cmei  oniers  a  c 

the  latter  ensued.    The  northern  nations  over-  dreadful  havoc  was  made  amoi^  ^ai  wMr 

ran  the  Roman  dominions  in  a  more  formidable  people;    and,  in  several  cities,  not  oae  lu. 

manner  than  ever;  and  the  empire  began  to  be  child  was  left  alive.    The  troops  who  h^ . 

usurped  by  a  multitude  of  petty  leaders,  each  of  meriy  served  under  Ingennus,  and  the  takx 

whom,  neglectine  the  general  state,  set  up  for  ants  of  Moesia  who  had  escaped   the  grv-. 

himself.    To  add  to  these  calamities,  the  Per-  slaughter,  provoked  by  these  cruelties*  procx^ 

sians,  under  Sapor,  invaded  Syria ;  and,  coming  ed  Regillianus  emperor.    He  was  a  Dku:  * 

into  Mesopotamia,  took  the  unfortunate  Valerian  birth,  descended  from  king  Deoebalos  v 

Grisoner,  as  he  was  preparing  to  oppose  them.  Trajan  had  conquered;  and  had,  by  sevenis- 

othing  can  exceed  ttie  mdignities  and  cruelties  lant  actions,  gained  reputation  in  die  Rtcr 

practised  upon  this  unhappy  monarch.    Sapor  armies.    After  he  was  proclaimed  erapenr 

used  him  as  a  footstool  for  mounting  his  horse,  gained  great  advantages  over  the   Sarair^. 

and,  adding  the  bitterness  of  ridicule  to  his  in-  but  was  soon  after  murdered  by  hisownsaldie^ 

suits,  observed  that  an  attitude  like   that  to  These  revolts  were  quickly  followed  by  aw- 

whioh  Valerian  was  reduced,  was  the  best  statue  others.    Indeed  it  is  not  surprising,  at  t  &« 

that  could  be  erected  in  honor  of  his  victory,  when  the  reins  of  government  were  held  v:d  » 

This  life  of  insult  and  suiTering  continued  for  loose  a  hand,  that  a  crpwd  of  usorpcrs  ttj^ 

seven  years,  and  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  start  up  in  every  province  of  the  empire.    7f 

oruel  rersian's  commanding  his  prisoner's  eyes  great  number  of  usurpers  who  pretended  ts  ^ 

to  be  plucked  out,  and  causing  hmi  to  be  flead  empire  about  this  time  have  been  distingaa*^^ 

alive.  by  the  name  of  the  diirty  tyrants.    Tliete  mii% 

Thb  Rfeiov  OP  TRB  TaiRiY  Ttrasts. — ^The  however,  only  twenty :  viz,  Cyriades,  hbaiw^ 

news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Balista,  Odenatus,  and  Zenobia,  in  the  es&i ;  ? 

Persian,  and  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  no  sooner  Gaul  and  the  western  provinces   PooUasA 

reached  the  barbarous  nations  at  war  with  Rome  LoUianus,  Victonnus  and  his  mother  Vksot^ 

than  they  poured  on  all  sides  into  the  Roman  Marios,  and  Tetricus ;  in  Illyricnm,  and  or  u« 

territories  in  incredible  nrahitndes.    The  GoUis  confines  of  the  Danube^  Ingennns,  Regillia-A 

and  Scythians  ravaged  Pontus  and  Asia,  com-  and  Aureolus ;  in  Pontus  Satominns ;  ia  la-n 

mitting  every  wheve  dveadfnl  devastations;  the  Trebellianus ;    in   Thessaly  Piso;    in  Acii^ 

Alemanni  and  Franks^  having  over-run  Rhwtia,  Valens;  in  Egypt  iEmilianus;  and  la  Afrn 

advanoed  as  for  as  Raveana,  putting  all  to  fhe  Celsus.  Several  of  these  pietenden  to  the  a&f  -v 

and  sword  ;  the  Qnadt  and  Sarmatians  seized  on  however,  though  branded  with  the  opprobTi0a»a?» 

great  part  of  IXicia  and  Pannonia ;  while  other  pellation  of  tyrants,  were  eminent  ror  virta^  u* 

barbarous  nations,  invading  Spain,  made  them-  almost  all  of  them  possessed   a   coosidrmk  | 

salves  masters  of  Tarraeo,  ana  other  places  in  share  of  vigor  and  ability.    Tlae  principal  mm 

that  province.    In  the  mean  time  Gallienus,  the  assigned  for  their  revolt  was  the  infomow  <v 

son  of  Valerian,  having  promised  to  revenge  hit  racter  of  Gallienus,  whom  neither  oficeH  f 

fotber*s  captivity,  and  repress  the  barbarians,  was  soldiers  could  bear  to  serve.     Many  ef  i^* 

chosen  emperor.    He  was  then  in  Gaul ;  but  were  fbroed  by  the  soldiers  to  assiunc  tU  * 

hastened  into  Italy,  wlience  he  drove  out  the  perial  dignity  much  against  their  wiC.    * ' 
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hate  le6t«'  said  SsMiniiaus  to  hM  toklkin,  ^v^eti  pile  of  booH  to  barn  tfyem,  one  of  the  com* 

they  invested  biofc  witb  the  purple,  *  a  useful  Aiafiden  dissuaded  them  from  the  design^  alteg- 

ooniiDftnder,  asd  have  made  a  wretehed  empe-  2ng  that  the  time  which  the  Grecians  wasted  on 

ror/     The  apprehensions  of  Saluniinas  were  bookswouldoDljrrendertbem  more  unqualified  fos 

justifi^  by  the  event    Of  Ahe  twenty  usurpers  war.      But  the  empire  trembled  not  only  oa 

above-mentioned,  not  one  died  a  natural  death  ;  that  side,  but  on  every  quarter.    Above  300,000 

and  ia  ItaJly  aud  Rome  Oallieoos  alone  conti-  of  these  barbarians  (the  HeraK,  the  Tratangi, 

nued  to  be  acknowledged  emperor.  That  prince  the  Vtturgi,  and  many  other  uncivilised  nations) 

indeed  honored  Odeaatus  prince  of  Palmyra  came  down  the  Danube  with  2000  ships,  spread- 

with  ihe  title  of  Augustus,  who  continued  to  ing  terror  and  devastation  on  every  siae.  In  this 

possess  an  ijidependent  sovereignty  in  the  east  all  state  of  uaiversal  dismay  Claudius  alone  conti- 

tiis  lifetime*  and  on  his  death  transmitted  it  to  nued  unshaken.  He  marched  his  disproportioned 

his  wife  Zeokebia.  army  against  the  savage  invaders ;  and  though 

The  consequences  of  these  numerous  usurpa-  but  ill  prepared  for  such  an  engagement,  at  the 

tions  were  the  most  fatal  that  can  be  conceived,  forces  of  the  empire  were  then  employed  in  dif- 

The  elections  of  these  precarious  emperors^  their  ferent  parts  of  the  world,  he  came  off  victorious, 

life  and  deaths  were  equally  destructive  to  their  and  made  an  ikicredible  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 

subjects  and  adherents.    Tlie  price  of  their  ele*  The  whole  of  their  j^at  army  was  either  cut 

vation  was  instantly  paid  to  the  troops  by  an  to  pieces  or  taken  prisoners ;  houses  were  filled 

immense  apnative  drawn  from  thp.  eahausled  wiin  their  arms ;  and  scarcely  a  province  of  the 

people.    When  Hiey  fellj  thev  invc^ved  armies  empire  that  was  not  furnished  with  slaves  from 

and  provinces  in  their  fall ;  and,  wbibt  the  fbrces  those  that  survived  the  defeat.     These  successes 

of  the  state  were  dispersed  in  private  quarrels^  v^ere  followed  by  many  others  in  different  parts 

the  defenceless  provinces  lay  exposed  to  every  of  the  empire ;  so  that  the  Goths,  for  a  consider- 

invader.    The  bmvesi  usurpers  were  compelled,  able  time  af^r,  made  but  a  feeble  opposition, 

by  the  perplexity  of  their  situation,  to  ooholude  He  some  time  after  marched  against  the  revolted 

dishonorable  titties  with  the  barbarians,  and  Germans,  and  overthrew  them  with  considerable 

even  to  submit  to  shameful  tributes »  and  intro^  slaughter.    His  last  expedition  was  to  oppose 

duced  such  numbers  ofbarbarians  into  the  Roman  Tetricus  and  ^enobia,  his  two  puissant  rivals  in 

service  as  seemed  sufficient  at  once  to  ovetthtvw  the  empire.  But  on  his  march,  as  he  approached 

the  empire.    But  when  the  empire  seemed  thus  near  Sfrmiom,  in  Pannonia,  he  was  seized  with 

ready  to  sink  at  once,  it  suddenly  revived  on  the  a  pestilential  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 

death  of  Gallienus,  who  was  murdered  by  M al^  dayi,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  subjects,  and  the 

tian,  one  of  his  own  generals,  while  he  besieged  irreparable  loss  of  the  empire.    His  reign,  which 

AureoluS}  in  Milan.  His  death  gave  general  satis-  was  not  quite  two  years*  continuance,  was  active 

faction  to  all,  except  his  soldiers,  who  hoped  to  and  successfbl ;  and  such  is  the  character  given 

reap  the  reward  ot  their  treachery  by  the  ptun-  of  him  by  historians  that  he  is  said  to  have  united 

der  of  Milan.    But,  being  in  some  measure  kept  in  himself  the  moderation  of  Augustus,  the  valor 

within  bounds,  by  the  Ihrgesses  of  Martian,  of  Trajan,  and  the  piety  of  Antoninus. 
Flavius  Claudius  was  nominated   to  succeed,       Aurelian. — Immediately  after  the  death  of 

and  joyfully  accepted  by  all  orders  of  the  state,  Claudius  the  army  made  unanimous  choice  of 

and  his  title  confirmed  by  the  senate  and  the  Aurelian,  roaster  of  the  horse,  and  esteemed  the 

people*  most  valiant  commander  of  his  time.    However 

Claudius  II.— 'Claudius,  some  say,  was  born  his  promotion  was  not  without  opposition  on  the 

in  Dalmatia,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  fa-  part  of  the  senate,  as  Quintillus,  the  brother  of 

mily  there ;  Others  that  he  was  a  Trojan ;  and  the  deceased  emperor,  put  in  his  claim,  and  was 

others  that  he  was  son  to  the  emperor  Gordian.  for  a  while  acknowleaged.    But  his  authority 

But,  whatever  might  have  been  his  descent,  his  was  of  very  short  duration  ;   finding  himself 

merits  were  by  no  means  doubtful.    He  was  a  abandoned  by  those  who  at  first  instigated  him 

man  of  great  valor  and  conduct,  having  perform-  to  declare  for  the  throne,  he-  chose  to  prevent 

ed  the  most  eminent  services  against  the  Goths,  the  severity  of  his  rival  by  a  voluntary  death,  and, 

who  had  long  continued  to  make  irruptions  into  causing  his  veins  to  be  opened,  expired,  after 

the  empire.    Now  about  fifty-five  years  old,  he  having  reigned  but  seventeen  days.    Aurelian, 

was  equally  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  his  being  now  universally  acknowledged,  assumed 

body  add  the  vigor  of  his  mind.    Thus  endowed  th|  ooamiand  with  a  greater  show  of  power  than 

he  once  more  seemed  to  restore  the  glory  of  his  predecessors  had  for  some  time  enjoyed. 

Rome.    His  first  success,  upon  being  nuuie  em-  This  active  monaroh  was  born  of  obscure  parent- 

peror,  was  against  Aureolus,  whom  he  defeated  age  in  Dacia,  and  was  about  fifty-five  years  old 

near  Milan.    His  next  expedition  was  to  oppose  at  his  coming  to  the  throne.     He  had  spent  the 

the  Goths,  against  whom  he  led  a  very  numerous  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  army,  and  risen 

army.    These  barbarians  had  made  their  princi-  througn  all  the  gradations  of  military  duty.    He 

pal  an^  most  successful  irruptions  into  Thrace  was  of  unshaken  courage  and  amazing  strength, 

and  Macedonia,  swarmed  over  all  Greece,  and  In  short,  his  valor  and  expedition  were  such, 

had  pillaged  the  famous  city  of  Athens,  which  that  he  was  compared  to  Julius  Carsar,  and 

had  long  been  the  school  of  all  the  polite  arts  to  only  wanted  roilctness    and   clemvncy   to    be 

the  Romans.    The  Goths,  however,  destroyed  every  way  his  equal.    The  whole  of  his  reign 

all  monuments  of  taste  and  learning  with  the  was  spent  in  repressing  the  irruptions  of  the 

roost  savage  alacrity.    It  was  upon  one  of  these  northern  nations,  in  humbling  every  pretender 

occasions  that,  having  heaped  together  a  large  to  the  empire,  and  punishing;  &'e  aenstioas  if* 
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leKolarities  of  his  fubjects.    He  defeated  the  with  soch  modentioii  and  jatiee  ealj 

mrcomanni,  that  had  invaded  Italy,  in  thre»  oontinnanoe  to  have  made  die  em|Nfehi^;'M, 

•eyeial  engagements,  and  totally  destroved  their  afterenjoyingtheempire  about  six iBoalk,beie^ 

army.     He  was  not   less    successfbl   against  of  a  ferer,  in  his  march  to  oppoie  dtt  taus 

Zenobia,  the  queen  of  the  east,  a  woman  of  the  and  Scythians,  who  had  invaded  the  easKmpes 

most  heroic  qoalifications,  who  had  long  dis-  of  the  empire. 

claimed  the  Boman  power,  and  established  an        Paoaus. — ^Upon  the  death  erf* Tacitas  then 

empireof  her  own.  Aurelian  having  thus  brought  was  divided;  one  pait  of  it  chose  FkxK... 

peatce  to  the  empire,  endeavoured,  by  the  rigors  brother  to  the  deceased;  bat  the  waqantf  vr- 

of  justice,  to  bring  back  virtue  also.    Against  for  some  time  undetennined.    Ai  last  Pioi» 

the  Christians,  however,  he  drew  up  several  was  called  to  the  throne,  bein^  bocn  of  ncbie 

letters  and  edicts,  which  showed  that  he  intended  parentage  at  Sirmium  in  Pannooia,  and  bred  c 

a  very  severe  persecution;  but,  if  we  may  be*  a  soldier  from  his  youth.    He  fint  represedr*! 

Iteve  the  histonans  of  the  times,  he  was  diverted  Germans  in  Gaul,  of  whom  he  slew  4O0.u>. 

JQSt  as  he  was  going  to  sign  them  by  a  thunder-  He  then  marched  into  Dalmatia,  to  sobdoe  2£ 

bolt,  which  fell  so  near  his  person  that  all  the  Sarmatians.     Thence  he  led    bis   fiorcs  ill 

people  judged  him  to  be  destroyed.    It  is  cer-  Thrace,  and  forced  the  Goths  to  sue  kt  peiK 

tain  that  his  seventies,  at  Ust,  were  the  cause  of  He  afterwards  turned  his  arms   towards  Asl 

his  destruction.    Menesthus,  his  principal  secre-  subdued  the  province  of  Isauria,  and,  snichi:: 

tary,  apprehending  his  displeasure,  forged  a  roll  onward,  cononered  a  people  called  the  BlesajB. 

of  the  names  of  several  persons,  whom  he  pre-  Narses  also»  king  of  Peisiay  submitted  to  kr 

tended  the  emperor  had  marked  out  for  death.  His  diligence  was  not  less  oonspicwias  ia  sf- 

The  scroll  thus  contrived  was  shown  with  an  air  pressing  intestine  commotions.   Procnlus,  a  pp- 

of  the  utmost  secrecy  to  some  of  the  persons  son  remarkable  only  for  his  great  attaduDeis  u 

concerned ;  and  as  the  emperor  passed  with  a  women,  set  np  against  the  emperor ;  hot  «u 

small  guard  from  Uraclea,  in  Thrace,  towards  compelled  to  fly,  and  at  length  delivered  ap  b 

Byzantium,  the  conspiraton  set  upon  him  aod  the  Germans.    At  the  same  time  Bodqsos  (a  n- 

slew  him  with  little  resistance,  in  the  sixtieth  or  markable  votary  of  Bacchus*  being  ablelodrr- 

sixtv-third  year  of  his  age.  as  much  wine  as  ten  oonld  do)  icbeiled,  &£. 

Tacitus. — The  army  now  referred  the  choice  of  being  overcome,  hanged  himadf  ia  deqnir.  ?r^ 

emperor  to  the  senate ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  bus,  when  he  saw  mm  inmiediatelT  after;  sJ. 

senate  declined  it ;  so  that  a  space  of  nearl  v  eight  '  there  bancs  not  a  man,  but  a  cask.   The  G<c* 

months  elapsed  in  these  negociations.  At  len^,  and  Vandals,  however,  flnding  the  empenr  •• 

the  former  made  choice  of  Tacitus,  a  man  of  great  gaged  in  quelUng  domestic  dispalei^  icaevfi 

merit,  and  no  way  ambitious  of  the  honor.    One  their  accustomed  inroads,  but  wcie  coaqoer: 

of  the  first  acts  of  his  eoverament  was  the  pun-  in  several  engagements.    In  his  laal  espediL  * 

ishment  of  those  who  had  conspired  against  the  he  led  his  soldien  against  the  Pernsas;  a:: 

late  emperor.  During  this  short  reign,  the  senate  going  through  Sirmium,  the  place  of  ks  !> 

seemed  to  have  a  large  share  of  authority,  and  tivity,  there  employed  several    thonssads  " 

the  historians  of  the  times  are  liberal  of  their  draining  a  fen  ttiat  was  inoommodioas  to  r: 

praises  of  such  emperors  as  were  thus  willing  to  inhabitants.    The  fatigues  of  this  andefiit&: 

divide  their  power.  Tacitus  was  fond  of  learning,  and  the  great  restraint  that  was  laid  epos  oe 

and  the  memory  of  such  men  as  had  deserv^  soldier^s  manners,  produced  a  oonspifacy,  a^ 

well  of  their  country.    He  particulariy  esteemed  ended  in  his  ruin ;  for,  taking  the  opportmsi 

the  works  of  Tacitus  the  historian,  command-  as  he  was  marching  into  Greece,  they  set  spa 

ing  that  they  should  be  placed  in  every  public  and  slew  him,  after  he  had  reigned  six  ynan' 

library  throughout  the  empire.    A  reign  begun  four  months  with  general  apfwobatioa. 
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